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THE  LIFE 


OF 


BEN  JONSON. 

COLLECTED  FROM  LATE  WRITERS! 
1811. 


A.LTHOUGH  we  have  thought  it  right  to  insert  the  Preface  and  life 
of  Jonflou  from  Whallej's  edition^  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  in  this^  all  that  the  editor  did^  yet  we  cannot  forbear^  in 
the  impression  now  offered  to  the  Public^  giving  those  other 
particulars  relating  to  our  Poet^  which  have  come  to  light  since 
the  time  of  Whalley,  from  whose  edition  the  present  hai  been 
carefully  printed. 

Ben  Jonson  was  born  in  Hart's  Home  Lane^  near  Charing-Cross^ 
Westminster^  June  11^  1574^  about  a  month  after  the  decease  of 
his  father.  His  family  was  originally  of  Annandale^  in  Scotland^ 
whence  his  grand-father  removed  to  Carlisle^  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth^  under  whom  he  enjoyed  some  office.  But  his  son^ 
the  father  of  Ben^  being  deprived  of  his  estate  and  liberty  in  the 
reign  of  Mary^  went  afterwards  into  holy  orders^  and  leavin^g 
Carlisle^  settled  in  Westminster.  When  of  a  fit  age^  our  Poet 
was  sent  to  a  private  school  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin's^  and  was 
afierwarda  removed  to  Westminster  schpol.     While  successfully 
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pursuing  his  studies^  his  mother  married  a  '^second  husband,  a 
bricklayer  by  trade^  and  took  home  her  son  with  a  yiew  of  bringing 
him  up  to  her  husband's  business.  This  occupation  ill  accorded 
with  his  viewS:,  and  he  quickly  left  it  and  went  to  Cambridge ;  but 
necessity  obliged  him  to  return^  when  it  is  belieyed  he  was  employed 
on  the  new  building  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  again  he  quitted  the  trowel^ 
enlisted  as  a  common  soldier^  and  served  in  the  English  army^  at 
that  time  engaged  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands.  On 
his  return  from  this  expedition^  in  which  he  acquired  some  glory^ 
he  resumed  his  studies  at  Cambridge. 

.  When  he  left  the  University^  he  saw  no  way  open  for  the 

acquirement  of  a  subsistence  :  he  had  obtained  a  large  portion  of 

learnings  but  he  knew  of  no  method  of  rendering  it  subservient  to 

the  wants  of  life ;    he  accordingly  embarked  with  a  company  of 

strolling  players^  who  exhibited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shoreditch  ; 

and  in  a  very  short  time  became  a  writer  for  the  Stage^  as  well  as 

actor.     One  of  his  pieces  attracted  the  attention  of  Shakspeare^  who 

recommended  him  [and  his  writings  to  the   public  notice.      In 

the    year  1598,  his  comedy  of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour" 

procured  him  celebrity.     Decker,   a  contemporary,   censures  his 

actHig  as  awkward  and  mean,    and   his    temper  as   rough  and 

untractable.     The  principal  works  of  the  Poet  are  mentioned  in 

Wlialley's  Life,  which  will  prevent  us  from  going  over  the  same 

gfound  here.     His  Alchymist  gained  him  such  reputation,  that  in 

1619  he  was  made  poet-Iaureat  to   King  James  the  First,   and 

obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford.     The  King  had 

already  granted  him  an   annuity  of  one  hundred  marks  during 

life,  ''  in  consideration  of  the  good  and  acceptable  service  heretofore 

done,  and  hereafter  to  be  done  by  the  said  B.J."     In  the  year 

1630,  King  Charles,  by  letters  patent,  reciting  the  former  grant, 

and  that  it  had  been  surrendered,  was  pleased,  "  in  consideration  of 

the  good  and  acceptable  service  done  to  us,  and  our  father,  by  the 

said  B.  J.,  and  especially  to  encourage  him  to  proceed  in  those 

services  of  his  wit  and  pen,  which  we  have  enjoined  him,  and  which 

we  expect  from  him,"  to  augment  his  annuity  of  one  hundred  marks 

to  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  during  his  life,  payable  from 

Christmas  1629.     He  enjoyed  also  a  pensiop  from  the  City,  which 
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was  probably  vrithdrawn  about  the  yea  rlGSl,  as  he  seems  to  allude 
to  such  an  occurrence^  in  the  postscript  to  a  letter  in  the  British 
Museum^  in  which  he  says^  ^^  Yesterday  the  barbarous  court  of 
Aldermen  have  withdrawn  their  chandlerly  pension/'  The  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle^  and  as  it  refers  to  his 
own  situation^  as  afflicted  with  the  palsy^  and  as  yery  poor^  we  shall 
give  an  extract  from  it.  '^ 

'^  I  myself  being  no  substance^  am  faine  to  trouble  you  with 
shaddowes^  or  what  is  less^  an  apol<^e^  or  fable  in  a  dream.  I  \ 
being  stricken  with  a  palsy  in  1628^  had  by  Sir  Thomas  Badger^  some 
few  months  since^  a  foxe  sent  roee^  for  a  present ;  which  creature^ 
by  handlings  I  endeavoured  to  make  tame^  as  well  for  the  abating  of 
my  disease  as  the  delight  I  took  in  speculati6n  of  his  nature.  It  hap- 
.pened  this  present  year^  1631^  and  this  verie  weekebeeing  the  weeke 
ushering  Christmas^  and  this  Tuesday  morning  in  a  dreame^  (and 
morning  dreames  are  truest)  to  have  one  of  my  servants  come  to  my 
bedside^  and  tell  me^  liiaster^  master^  the  fox  speaks  !  whereas  mee 
thought  I  started  and  troubled^  went  dovmjnto  the  yard  to  witness 
the  wonder.  There  I  found  my  Reynard  in  his  tenement^  the  tubb  I 
had  hired  him^  cynically  expressing  his  oym  lott^  to  be  condemned 
to  the  house  of  a  poet^  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  bare  . 
walls^  and  not  any  thing  heard  but  the  noise  of  a  sawe  dividing 
billates  all  the  weeke  long^  more  to  keepe  the  family  in  exercise^ 
than  to  comfort  any  person  there  with  fire^  save  the  paralytic 
roaster^  and  went  on  in  this  way^  as  the  fox  seemed  the  better  fabler 
of  the  two.  I^  his  master^  began  to  give  him  good  words^  and 
to  stroak  him  :  but  Rcfynard^  barkings  told  mee  this  would  not  do^ 
I  must  give  him  meat.  I  angry  called  him  stinking  vermine.  Hee 
replied^  looke  into  your  cellar^  which  is  your  larder  too,  youle  find 
a  worse  vermin  there.  When  presently  calling  for  a  light,  mee 
thought  I  went  downe^  and  found  all  the  floor  turned  up,  a^  if  a* 
colony  of  moles  had  been  there,  or  an  army  of  salt-petre  vermin. 
Whereupon  I  sent  presently  into  Tuttle-street,  for  the  King's  most 
excellent  mole-catcher,  to  release  mee  and  hunt  them :  but  hee, 
^hen  he  came  and  viewed  the  place  and  had  well  marked  the 
earth  turned  up,  took' a  handful,  smelt  to  it,  and  said,  master,  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  destroy  this  vermin,  the  K.  or  some  good 
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man  of  a  noble  nature  must  hdp  yon  :  this  kind  of  mole  is  called 
^^  a  want/'  whkh  will  destroj  you  and  your  &Qiily,  if  you  prevoit 
not  the  worflting  of  it  in  iyme.  And  therefore  God  keepe  you 
and  send  you  health.  The  interpretation  both  of  the  fable  and 
dream  i$^  that  I,  wakings  doe  find  want  the  worst  and  most 
working  vermin  in  a  house :  and  therefore^  my  poble  lord^  and 
next  the  king  my  best  patron^  I  am  necessitated  to  tell  you^  I  am 
not  so  imprudent  to  borrow  any  sum  of  your  lorddiip^  for  I  haTe 
no  faculty  to  pay^  but  my  needs  are  such^  and  so  urging^  as  I  do 
beg  what  your  bounty  can  give  mee  in  the  name  of  good  letters  and 
the  bond  of  an  ever  grateful^  an  acknowledging  servant  to  your 
honour." 

After  this  he  wrote  other  pieces  for  the  Stage^  till  his  deaths 
which  happened  on  the  16th  of  August^  1637.  Within  a  few 
months  of  his  decease^  his  contemporaries  joined  in  a  collection 
of  Elegies  and  encomiastic  Poems.  The  character  of  Ben  Jonson 
has  been  drawn  by  various  writers.  Drummond^  the  Scotch 
poet^  says  of  him^  '^  that  he  was  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of 
himselfj  a  contemner  and  despiser  of  others^  given  rather  to 
lose  a  friend  than  a  jest;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action  of 
those  about  him^  especially  after  drink^  which  is  one  of  the 
elements  in  which  he  lived ;  a  dissembler  of  the  parts  that  reign 
in  him  ;  a  bragger  of  some  good  that  he  wanted^  thinking  nothing 
well  done^  but  what  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his  friends 
have  said  or  done.  He  is  passionately  kind  and  angry^  careless 
either  to  gain  or  keep ;  vindictive^  but  if  he  be  well  answered 
at  himself^  interprets  best  sayings  and  deeds  often  the  worst.  He 
was  for  any  religion^  as  being  versed  in  both;  oppressed  with 
fancy^  which  hath  overmastered  his  reason^  a  general  disease 
in  many,  poets.  His  inventions  are  smooth  and  easy^  but  above 
all  he  excelleth  in  a  translation." 

According  to  Lord  Clarendon^  'f  his  name  can  never  be 
foigotten^  having  by  his  very  good  learnii^^  and  the  severity 
of  his  nature  and  manners^  very  much  reformed  the  Stage^  and 
indeed  the  English  poetry  itself.  His  natural  advantages  were^ 
judgment  to  govern  the  fancy^  rather  than  excess  of  fancy,  his 
productions  being  slow  and  upon  deliberation^  yet  then  abounding 
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f  with  great  wit  and  fancy,  and  will  live  accordingly  ;  and  surely 
as  he  did  exceeduigly  exalt  the  Engli&h  language  in  eloquence, 
propriety  and  masculine  expressions,  so  he  was  the  judge  of  and 
fittest  to  prescrihe  rules  to  poetry  and  poets,  of  any  man  who 
had  lived  with,   or  before  him,    or  since,    if  Mr.   Cowley  had 

I  Bot  made  a  flight  beyond  all  men,  with  that  modesty  yet,  as  to 
ascribe  much  of  Ihis  example  and  learning  to  Ben  Jonson.  His 
conversation  wa«  very  good,  and  with  men  of  most  note ;  and  he 
had  &n  muiy  years  an  extraordinary  kindness  for  Mr.  Hyde 
(Lord  Ctarendoa),  till  he  found  he  hebock  himself  to  business, 
which  he  believed  ought  never  to  be  preferred  before  his  com« 
paay.'^ 

From  this  and  from  other  accounts  that  might  be  quoted,  it 
is  infearred  that  Jonson,  in  his  life-time,  occupied  a  high  station 
in  the  literary  world.  So  many  memorials  of  character,  and  so 
maDy  eulogia  on  his  talents  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  writers 
of  that  age.  p^is  failuags,  however,  were  so  conspicuous  as 
occasionally  to  obscure,  his  virtues*  Addicted  to  intemperance, 
with  the  unequal  temper  which  habitual  intemperance  creates,  and 
disappointed,  in  the  hopes  of  wealth  and  independence  which  his 
Opinion  of  his  own  talents  led  him  to  form,  he  degenerated  even 
to  the  resources  of  a  libeller,  who  extorts  from  fear  what  is 
denied  to  genius,  and  became  arrogant,  and  careless  of  pleasing  those 
with  whom  he  associated.  He  was  hailed  by  his  contemporaries 
as  the  reformer  of  the  Stage,  and  as  the  most  learned  of  the  critics  : 
he  did  for  the  lovers  of  drama  what  had  never  been  done  before, 
and  he  furnished  examples  of  regular  comedy  which  have  not 
been  surpassed.  His  memory  was  remarkably  .tenacious^  and  his 
learning  superior  to  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Pope 
gives  him  the  credit  of  having  brought  critical  learning  into  vogue, 
and  for  having  instructed  both  actors  and  spectators  in  what  was 
the  proper  provinee  of  the  dramatic  muse.  He  has  been  regarded 
as  the  first  person  who  has  done  much  vnth  respect  to  the 
"  grammar  of  the  English  language/'  This  and  his  '^  Discoveries," 
both  vmtten  in  his  advanced  years,  discover  an  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  literature,  and  a  habit  of  reflection,  which  place  his 
cfaaiacfer  aa  a  scholar  in  a  very  favourable  point  of  view.    JDryden 
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considers  Jonson  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  age^  and  observes  that 
if  we  look  upon  him  when  he  was  himself,  he  was  the  most  learned 
and  judicious  writer  any  .theatre  ever  had. 

It  is  certain  that  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writer  has  not 
descended  undiminished.  Of  his  fifty  dramas^  there  are  not  above 
three  which  preserve  his  name  on  the  Stage^  but  those  indeed  are 
excellent.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  dissipate  on 
court-masks  and  pageants^  those  talents^  which  concentrated  might 
have  furnished  dramas  equal  to  his  '^  Volpone^"  ''  Alchymist/' 
and  /'  the  Silent  Woman.''  Contrasted  with  the  boundless  and 
commanding  genius  of  Shakspeare^  Dr.  Johnson  has  hit  his 
character  very  successfully  in  his  celebrated  prolpgue : 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school 

To  please  by  method  and  invent  by  rule ! 

His  studious  patience,  and  laborious  art. 

With  regular  approach  essayed  the  heart ; 

Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays. 

For  they  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could  praise. 


THE  PREFACE. 


The  faTOorable  reception,  which  the  j^Iabours  of  those  applauded 
loen  haye  met  with  from  the  publick^  who  have  given\iew  aiid  correct 
editions  of  our  English  poets/^illustrated  with  notes^  was  a  principal 
inducement  for  publishing  the  works  of  Jonson  in  the  same  manner. 
^  good  edition  of  this  author  was  much  wanted ;;  and  if  properljF 
performed^  would  be  deserving  well  of  our  literature  and  language. 
It  is  only  to  be  wished^  that  the  edition  now  presented  to  the  reader, 
may  be  executed  with  as  much  taste  and  judgment,  as  those  which 
have  preceded  it  in  the  same  kind  of  criticism. 

The  plan  which  we  have  followed^  is  what  a  just  criticism  upon 
any  author  doth  naturally  require.  Care  hath  been  taken,  to^exhibit 
the  text  with  the  utmost  correctness ;  and^aotes  are  added^  to  explain 
those  places  which  seemed  most  to  need  them.  j!^These  are  of  two 
kinds ;  such  as  illustrate  his  seiltiments^  and  such  as  point  out  and 
support  the  peculiar  marks  of  his  appropriate  character.  Under  the 
irst  of  these,  are  included  the  obscurities  of  diction  and  expression, 
and  what  arise  from  allusions  to  the  customs  of  the  age^  and  the 
fashions  then  in  use.  The  second  chiefly  consists  of  passages  from 
antient  authors^  which  Jonson^  who  had  various  and  extensive 
learning,  hath  imitated  or  adopted  as  his  ownT.  In  printing  the 
textj  we  have  had  a  much  easier  task^  than  the  ingenious  editors 
of  our  other  dramatic  poets ;  for^  folio  volume  of  Jonson's  works 
was  printed  in  his  life-time,  and  under  his  own  inspection ;  so 
that  we  have  an  authentic  copy  for  our  pattern,  and  which  we 
found  of  great  use  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  subsequent  editions. 
In  following  this  copy/^we  had  little  else  to  do,  than  to  set  right  some 
errors  of  the  press,  and  a  corrupted  passage  or  two,  which  seem  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  same  source.  That  part  of  his  works 
which  were  published  after  his  death,  was  undoubtedly  printed  from 
his  original  manuscripts ;  but  as  they  had  not  the  benefit  of  the 
author's  revisal,  there  are  many  more,  as  well  as  more  material 
blunders  in  that  volume,  than  in  the  volume  I  have  just  now  men 
tioned ;  but  these  mistakes  are  now,  as  we  hope,  properly  emended, 
though  it  is  possiUe  that  some  may  have  escaped  our  notice ;  a^d  it 
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is  probable  too,  that  an  inattentive  reader  maj  suspect  s6me  ofhif 
places  tol)e  faulty^  which  are  really  sound  and  uncorrupt ;  for  there 
are  two  mistakes^  and  both  proceeding  from  the  same  cause^  which 
an  editor  of  Jonson's  works  may  be  led  to  commit.  The  cause  I 
mean^  is  his  references  and  allusions.  In  one  case^  he  is  tempted  to 
an  alteration  of  the  text^  in  order  to  preserte  atn  allusion^  which  he 
imagines  the  poet  had,  or,  which  with  some  criticks  is  the  same, 
which  he  imagines  the  poet  ought  to  have  had  then  in  his  mind. 
In  the  other  case,  he  gets  rid  of  the  obscurity  by  an  alteration  of  the 
text,  when  he  should  only  have  explained  the  passage,  and  pointed 
out  the  allusion  that  was  couched  in  it.  There  is  another  peculiarity 
deserving  notice,  which  hath  caused  some  ingenious  criticks  to  ques* 
tion  the  received  reading  of  the  text,  and  to  substitute  their  conjec- 
tures in  its  place  ;  and  this  is,'N;he  latinized  phraseology,  and  hard 
construction,  .with  the  brevity  and  conciseness  of  Jonson's  style. 
But  the  difficulties  from  hence  arising,  should  be  cleared  by  a 
comment  and  explanation,  without  ejecting  the  lawful  possessors 
from  their  proper  rights.  For  it  frequently  happens,  that  almost 
every  author,  by  the  comparison  and  collation  of  similar  passages, 
will  in  many  instances  explain  himself ;  and  when  a  tolerable  sense 
can  be  assigned,  we  should  not  hastily  proceed  to  a  fanciM  and 
arbitrary  change.  Absolute  nonsense  indeed  must  be  cured  by 
whatever  method  we  can;  and  if  an  easy  conjectural  alteration 
will  lead  us  into  light  from  darkness,  there  is  the  highest  reason  to 
receive  it  as  true.  .^The  mere  improvement  of  a  writer's  sense,  can 
never  authorize  the  alteration  of  his  words^  for  should  this  be  once 
admitted  as  a  canon  of  true  criticism,  what  defence  is  left  us  against 
the  wildest  guesses,  and  the  most  extravagant  conjectures  of  absurd 
imagination  ?  Criticks  of  this  adventurous  and  daring  temper,  must 
proceed  upon  the  following  maxims  ;  that  the  author  did  certainly 
use  the  most  significant  and  proper  word,  and  that  his  commentator 
is  the  sole  infallible  judge  of  what  is  so.  I  have  therefore  ventured  to 
insert  my  own  conjectures  in  the  text,  in  these  cases  only ;  when  the  best 
explanation  given,  would  be  but  blundering  round  about  a  meaning, 
and  when  no  assistance  CDuld  be  had  from  any  of  tlie  printed  copies  ; 
and  lastly,  when  the  emendation  approaching  nearly  ta  the  traces  of 
the  former  reading,  would  evidently  shew  that  the  mistake  was 
occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  editor  or  printer. 

\With  respect  to  Jonson's  character  as  a  writer,  he  is  universally 
allowed  to  have  been  the  most  learned  and  judicious  poet  of  his  age. 
His  learning  indeed  is  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  thing  he  wrote ; 
and  sometimes  perhaps  it  may  appear,  where  we  could  wish  it  might 
not  be  seen,^althbugh  he  seldom  transgresseth  in  this  point ;  for  a 
just  decorum  and  preservation  of  character,  with  propriety  of  circum* 
stance  and  of  language,  are  his  striking  excellencies,  and  emninentlj 
distinguish  his  correctness  and  art.     What  he  borroweth  from  Hxm 
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Mtioits^  ht  generally  improves  hy  the  use  and  application^  and  by 
this  means  he  improved  himself^  in  contending  to  thinks  and  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  like  them  ;  and  accordingly  those  plays  are  the 
best^  in  M^hich  we  find  most  imitations  or  translations  from  classic 
authors ;  but  he  commonly  borrows  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror^ 
and  adorns  himself  in  their  drcss^  as  with  the  spoils  and. trophies  of 

Victorjg^         ^  /'  ;  o  -r  -,  -  '  ,      ) 

To  make  a  proper  estimation  of  his  merits^  as  a  dramatic  writer^ 
we  are  to  consider  what  was  the  state  of  Ihe  Drama^  and  the  usual 
practice  of  the  stage-writers  in  those  early  times  ;  and  what  altera- 
tions and  improvements  it  received  from  the  plays  of  Jonson, 
IShakspeare^  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  are  the  only  contemporary 
writers  that  can  be  put  in  competition  with  him  ;  and  as  they  have 
excellencies  of  genius  superior  to  those  of  Jcmson,  they  have  weak- 
nesses and  defects  which  are  proportionably  greater.  If  they 
transcend  him  in  the  creative  powers,  and  the  astonishing  flights  of 
imagination/their  judgment  is  much  inferior  to  his :  and  if  he  doth 
not  at  any  time  dse  so  high,  neither  perhaps  doth  h/d  sink  so  low  as 
thejr  have  done.  fjVe  mean  not  to  insinuate  any  thing  to  the  discredit 
of  Jonson'ft  genius ;  yet  his  fancy  had,  perhaps,  ^exerted  itself  with 
greater  energy  and  strength,  had  he  been  less  a^  poet,  "^  or  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  antient  models.  Struck  with  the  correctness  and 
imth  of  composition  in  the  old  classicks,  and  inflamed  by  passionate 
admiration  to  emulate  their  beauties,  he  was  in^nsibly  led  to 
ima^ne,  that  equal  honours  were  due  to  successful  imitation,  as  to 
origuial  and  unborrowed  thinking.  Jonson  was  naturally  turned  to 
industry  and  reading :  and  as  to  treasure  up  knowledge  must  beUhe 
exercise  and  work  of  memory,  by  the  assiduous  employment  of  that 
faculty,  he  would  necessarily  be^less  disposed  to  exert  the  native 
inborn  spirit  of  genius  and  invention  :  and  as  his  memory  was  thus 
fraught  with  the  stores  of  antient  poetry,  the  sentiments  impressed 
upon  his  mind,  would  easily  intermix 'and  assimilate  with  his  own ; 
and  when  transfused  into  the  language  of  his  country,  would  appear 
to  have  all  the  graces  and  the  air  of  novelty.  It  is  owing  to  these 
reasons,  that  Jonson  became  constrained  in  his  imagination,  and 
less  ori^al  in  his  sentiments  and  thoughts  ;  but  from  hence  he 
obtaine^mat  severity  of  collected  judgment,  and  that  praise  of  art, 
which  have  given  his  authority  the  greatest  weight  in  the  decisions 
and  the  laws  of  criticism^ 

Enlightened  with  these  assistances,  Jonson  was  enabled  to  see 
through^  and  effectually  to  surmount  the  prejudices  of  vulgar 
practice  :  and  by  a  departure  from  the  beaten  track  of  unreasonable 
custom,  he  struck  at  once  into  the  less  frequented  road  of^ro- 
babihty  and  naturejj  Let  us  proceed  then  to  examine  what  was  the 
reigning  mode  in  the  composition  of  our  antielit  drama.  In 
Signing  the  plots  of  their  several  comedies,   our  old  poets  ge- 
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nerallj  drew  them  from  some  romance^  or  novel :  and  from  thence 
also  they  derived  the  different  incidents  of  the  various  scepes  ;  and 
the  resemblance  between  the  original  and  the  copy,  was  every  way 
exact.  \jThe  same  wildness  and  extravagance  of  fable  prevailed  in 
both ;  all  the  miracles  and  absurdities  of  story  being  faithftilly 
transcribed  into  the  play :  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  scene  of  action 
is  generally  placed  abroad ;  the  principal  characters  are  also  forei^; 
or  to  speak  more  truly,  they  are  Englishmen  disguised  with  foreign 
names :  for  the  manners  of  all  the  different  persons  are  entirely 
English,  as  is  more  particularly  obs^vable  in  the  inferior  characters 
of  the  pla^  So  that'  whether  the  scene  may  lie  at  Athens,  at 
Venice,  or  Vienna,  all  the .  wit  and  all  the  humour  are  of  British 
growth,  and  are  adapted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  poet's  own 
age.  When  Jonson  first  applied  himself  to  writing  for  the  stage,  he 
conformed  in  like  manner  to  the  general  practice  of  his  contem^ 
porary  poets.  A  plain  instance  of  this  appears  in  his  comedy  called. 
The  Case  is  Altered  ;  and  this  reason  concurs  with  other  evidences, 
to  determine  that  piece  to  have  been  one  of  his  earlier  dramatic 
compositions.  The  scene  is  Milan,  the  principal  personages  are  of 
the  same  place ;  and  the  sentiments  they  have  occasion  to  use,  ard 
what  nature  in  any  climate,  would  express  her  thoughts  in,  upon  a 
similar  occasion.  The  droll  and  comic  part  of  the  drama  shews 
itself  in  the  manners  of  the  servants,  the  mechanicks,  and  loweiT 
characters  of  the  comedy  ;  and  although  these  are  exhibited  to  us 
under  the  sounding  names  of  Sebastian,  Balthasar^  and  Vincentio, 
their  whole  dialogue  and  humour  are  a  lively  copy  from  the  home^ 
spun  wit  of  the  clovnis  and  artisans  of  the  poet's  native  country. 

*  The  same  observations  may  be  extended  to  the  generality  of  Shak^ 
speare's  and  Fletcher's  plays^  where  under  exotic  characters  and 
story,  the  authors  are  continually  glancing  at  domestic  incidents,  and 
comment  on  the  times,  skreened  beneath  the  cover  ofantientor 
foreign  fable.  I^ut  Jonson  was  soon  sensible,  how  inconsistent  this 
medley  of  names  and  manners  was  in  reason  and  nature;  and  with 
how  little  propriety  it  could  ever  have  a  place  in  a  legitipiate  and 
just  picture  of  real  life  :  and  hence,  Jas  he  improved  in  critical 
learning,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  and  laws 
of  dramatic   writing,   he  reformed  the  extravagances  which  had 

^universally  prevailed  in  the  times  before  him.  His  plays  were  real 
plays  of  five  acts,  in  which  the  continuity  of  the  scenes,  and  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  were  regularly  observed.  And  the  better 
to  effect  this,  we  must  remark  that  he^no  longer  borrowed  his  fable 
from  a  well-known,  or  pre-invented  story,  but  formed  his  plot,  and 
drew  his  characters  from  the  stores  of  his  imagination,  and  his 
observations  upon  men  and  manners.  In  consequence  of  this,  his 
scene  was  generally  laid  at  home  ;''hi8  characters  and  manners  are 
equally  domestic^  and  are^uniform  and  congruous  throughout  th« 
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wbole :  and  this  was  really  adapting  comedy  to  its  proper  end^  in 
making  it  vitm  spectUum,  et  exemplar  fnorum  ;  a  mirror  to  reflect 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age.  That  this  reform  was  truly  the 
result  of  conscious  and  reflecting  aruwe  shall  demonstrate  to  the 
reader  by  a  singular  instance^  which  confirms  the  account  we  have 
laid  down  above^  and  sets  the  judgment  of  Jonson  in  the  fairest  point 
(^view.  Every  JMan  in  his  Humour  is  one  of  his  earliest  pieces^ 
aad  was  originally  written  in  the  manner  we  have  just  described. 
Hw  scene  was  at  Florence^  the  persons  represented  were  Italians^ 
and  the  manners  in  great  measure  confwmable  to  the  genius  of  the 
place  :  but  in  this  very  play  the  humours  of  the  under-characters  are 
local,  expressing  not  the  manners  of  a  Florentine^  but  the  gulls  and 
bullies  of  the  times  and  country,  in  which  the  poet  lived.  And  as  it 
"Wds  thus  represented  on  the  stage,  it  was  published  in  the  same 
maaner  in  4to,  in  1601.  When  it  was  printed,  again  in  the  collec- 
tion, of  his  works,  it  had  a  more  becoming  and  consistent  aspect. 
The  scane  was  transferred  to  London,  the  names  of  the  persons  were 
changed  to  English  ones,  and  the  dialogue,  incidents,  and  manners 
were  suited  to  the  place  of  action.  And.  thus  we  now  have  it  in Jthe 
folio  edition  of  1616,  and  in  the  several  editions  that  have  been 
printed  since.  That  the  reader  may  perceive  the  variations  at  one 
?iew,  we  shall  subjoin  the  several  characters,  as  they  stand  in  both 
copies  of  the  play. 

The  Persons  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  as  they  arc  prefixed  to 
the  Quarto  edition,  in  1601 ;    and  Folio  edition,  in  1616. 

Lorenzo  de  Pazzi>  sen.        -        -        -  Old  Know'cll.  * 

Lorenzo,  jun.     -        -        -        .        •  £d.  Know'ell,  his  son, 

Musco.       •-....  Brainworm. 

Stephano.  ------  Mr.  Stephen. 

Giulliano.  -        -,       -        -        -        -  Downright. 

Prospero.  .---.-  Wellbred. 

IX>ctor  Clement.         -        -        .        -  Justice  Clement 

Peto.  - Roger  Format 

Thorello. Kitely. 

Hesperida.  -----  Dame  Kitely. 

Biancha.    ...-•-  Mrs.  Bridget. 

Mattheo.    -    .    -        -        •       -        -  Mr,  Matthew. 

Pizo.  -        -        -        -        -        -  Cash. 

Cob. Cob. 

Tib. Tib. 

Bobadilla.  .        «        •        .        .  Capt.  Bobadill. 

Scene,  Flobbncs.  Scene,  Londqh. 

But  notwithstanding  the  art  and  pave  of  Jonson  to  redress  the 
iocoBgruities  taken  notice  of,  a  cemarkahle  instance  of  Italian 
nuoers  is  still  preserved,  which  in  transferricig  the  scene  he  forgot 
to  change.  It  is  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  poisoning,  of  which 
nhmt  instances  of  vwious  Jsiaikj  in  the  dark  and  islal  sov^nges 
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of  ItaUan  jealousy.  Kitdy  is  blaming  Well-bred  for  promoting^  in 
his  house,  the  quarrel  between  Bobadill  and  Downright ;  and 
Well-bred  offers  to  excuse  himself  bj  saving  that  no  harm  had  hap- 
pened from  it.  Kitely's  wife  then  objects  to  him ;  ^'  But  what 
''  harm  might  have  come  of  it,  brother  ?"  To  whom  Wdl-brcd 
replies, 

''  Might,  sister  ?  so  might  the  good  warm  clothes  your  husband 
^  wears  be  poisoned,  for  any  thing  he  knows ;  or  the  wholesome 
•^  wine  he  drunk,  even  now  at  the  table."  Kiteiy's  jealous  appre* 
hension  is  immediately  alarmed,  and  he  breaks  out  in  a  passionate 
exclamation  ; 

''  Now,  God  forbid  !  O  me,  now  I  remember 
'^  My  wife  drank  to  me  last  and  changed  the  cup  ; 
'^  And  bade  me  wear  this  cursed  suit  to-day/' 
And  thus  he  goes  on,  imagining  that  he  feels  the  poison  b^n  to 
operate  upon  him.     Nothing  could  be  more  in  character  than  this 
surmise,  supposing  the  persons,  as  was  the  case  at  firsts  to  have  been 
natives  of  Italy.     But  had  Jonson  recollected,  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  varied  the  thought,  to  adapt  it  more  consistently  to  the 
gciius  and  manners  of  the  speaker. 

y'he  choice  then  of  a  domestic  fable,  is  a  considerable  article  in 
the  sum  of  Jonson's  merit ;  and  an  article  of  no  little  consequence, 
when  we  reflect  either  upon  the  end  or  moral  destination  of  the 
drama,  and  upon  the  means  that  are  necessary  to  attain  that  endj 
It  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  end  of  Tragedy  is  much  better 
answered  by  the  celebrating  a  domestic  event,  than  by  selecting  any 
foreign  occurrence,  how  great  or  important  soever ;  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  foreign  characters  can  never  affect  the  mind  in  so  interesting 
V  nia;nner :  and  be  the  poet  never  so  exact  in  preserving  the'  decorum 
and  propriety  of  his  personages,   they  will  insensibly  assume  the 
mode  and  fashion  of  his  own  country.     To  this  purpose  it  is  judi- 
ciously remarked  by  a  learned  French  critick  :  Ceux  qui  paroissent 
9Ur  la  scene  Angloise,  Espagnole,  Fran^ois^  sont  plus  Anglois, 
EspagnolSy  ou  Francois,  que  Grecs  ou  Romains  ;  en  un  mot^  que  • 
ce  qu'ils  doivent  Stre.     On  veut  plaire  a  sa  nation^  et  rien  ne  plait 
tant  que  la  ressemblance  de  manures  et  de  genie,  P.  Brumoy,  Vol. 
I.  p.  300.     And  every  writer  will  paint  the  character  and  manners 
of  his  own  nation,  with  much  greater  life  and  spirit,  and  with  a 
much  closer  resemblance  to  nature  and  truth.     The  reasons  here 
advanced,  conclude  with  more  cogency  and  force,  when  applied  to 
the  province  and  design  of  Comedy;  for  if  comeidy  attains  its  end 
by  the  delineation  of  character,  the  poet  will  undoubtedly  succeed 
much  better,  in  drawing  the  characters  with  which  he  is  more  per^ 
fectly  acquainted ;  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the  spectator  likewise 
will  receive    greater  pleasure  and   improvement  from  it.      The 
manners  be  is  used  to  in  his  daily  intercourse^  and  conversation  ia 
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ic4l  life,  will  seize  his  affections  the  more  strongly,  when  represented 
in  a  fictitious  scene  :  and  bj  an  act  of  reflection,  he  will  derive  a 
pleasure  to  himself^  in  comparing  the  just  resemblance  which  he 
finds  between  them  :  for,  in  the  words  of  a  consummate  judge,  ''  as 
'^  what  we  chiefly  seek  in  comedy  is  a  true  image  of  life  and 
'^  manners,  we  are  not  easily  brought  to  think  we  haye  it  given  us, 
^^  when  dressed  in  foreign  modes  and  fashions." 

There  are  only  two  comedies  of  Jonson,  where  the  scene  is  laid 
abroad,  the  Poetaster  and  the  Fox,  The  former  was.  purposely 
designed  as  a  vindication  of  liimself,  and  to  expose  the  pretensions  of 
bis  adversary  Decker.  This  led  him  to  make  Rome  his  scene,  and 
to  choose  the  times  of  Augustus  Csesar,  for  the  period  of  action. 
His  intention  in  this,  as  he  hath  declared  in  the  apology  annexed  to 
the  play,  was  to  shew  that  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  every  candidate 
for  honest  and  fair  fame,  had  their  enemies  and  detractors,  envious 
of  them  and  of  their  writings ;  and  by  these  examples  it  is  insinuated 
to  the  reader,  that  the  excellencies  and  merits  of  Jonson  were  the 
sole  occasion  of  the  calumnies  thrown  out  against  him ;  and  that  he 
bad  only  the  fortune  to  be  abused,  in  like  manner  as  his  betters  had 
been  bdfore  him.  And  here  it  must  be  said,  that  he  is  careful  in  the 
main,  to  observe  theMecorura  of  character,  which  his  plan  required ; 
but  as  it  naturally  led  him  to  allude  to  particular  persons  and  inci« 
dents  of  his  own  times,  we  have  occasional  references  to  both  these ; 
I  disguised  indeed  under  the  cover  of  Roman  forms,  and  affecting  the 
style  and  manners  of  the  supposed  times  and  persons  of  the  play.  Ii\ 
the  des^nof  Volpone^  the  poet  had  a  more  generous'^^sigijl  in  view  ; 
and  by  ^islidmiiable  execution  of  that  design,  he  hatlTkft  posterity 
a.lasting  monument  of  his  genius  and  art.  And  here  he  was  in* 
duced,  for  the  sake  of  probability,  and  to  give  lively  and  strong 
colouring  to  his  draught,  to  fix  on  Venice  for  the  scene  of  his^ 
drama.  By  this  choice  he  gained  an  opening  for  the  introduction 
of  a  domestic  character,  which^  placed  upon  a  middle  ground, 
gratified  his  favourite  passion  of  displaying  a  particular  folly  of  his 
age  and  nation  ;  for  as  the  scene  was  thus  laid  abroad,  he  had  the 
inviting  opportunity  in  the  character  of  Sir  Politick  Would-be,  to 
expose  the  reigning  affectation  of  knowing  men  aod  manners ;  when 
the  youth  of  the  kingdom  were  sent,  in  quest  of  policy  and  know- 
ledge, to  poison  their  faith  and  morals,  by  the  acquisition  of  Italian 
at|)js]sm  and  Italiim  deceit 

'j^In  his  design  and  exhibition  of  characters,  Jonson  was  particularly 
happy  in  delineating  those  which  are  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  characters  of  humour;  a  subject  which  he  perfectly  understood,, 
and  which  he  executed  with  equal  felicity  and  perfection.  But  as 
humour  is  the  excess  of  a  particular  passion,  and  appropriate  only' 
to  a  sii^le  character,  it  hath  from  hence  been  thought,  that  Jonsou's 
Awacterfl  ar6  only  passions  or  affections  personized^  md  not  faithful 
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copies  from  living  manners.  But  to  this  we  might  reply^  that  (sM 
from  being  thought  to  build  his  characters  upon  abstract  ideas,  he 
was  really  accused  of  representing  particular  persons  then  existing ; 
and  that  eyen  those  characters  which  appear  to  be  the  most  exagge* 
rated^  are  said  to  have  had  their  respective  archetypes  in  nature  and 
life.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  many  of  Jonson's  comedies 
are  of  that  kind,  which  may  be  called  particular  and  partial :  the 
follies  they  were  designed  to  censure  were  more  immediately  local ; 
and  as  the  pursuits  which  they  expose,  are  now  disused  or  forgotten^ 
vwe  find  it  difficult  to  enter  into  the  humour  or  propriety  of  the 
,  ^vil6haracters.  i^Yet  even  at  this  distance,  we  can  perceive  that  truth  of 
design,  and  strength  of  colouring  in  each,  as  highly  entertain  ns 
vnth  their  representation  or  perusal  ;  and  render  us  equall^seDsible 
of  the  poct*s  excellence,  and  art  in  his  masterly  perfonnance^  "  But 
'^  we  may  remark  in  general  ^n  such  subjects,  as  an  exact  criticje  of 
'^  great  teste  expresseth  it,  that  they  are  a  strong  temptation  to  the 
'^  writer,  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth  and  mediocrity  in  his  draught 
^^  of  them  9i  first ^  and  are  further  liable  to  an  imperfect  and  even 
^'  un&ir  sentence  from  the  reader  afterwards.  For  the  welcome 
'^  reception  which  these  pictures  of  prevailing  local  folly  meet  with 
^'  on  the  stage,  cannot  but  induce  the  poet^  almost  without  design^ 
'^  to  inflame  the  representation  ;  and  the  want  of  archetypes,  in  a 
'^  little  time  makes  it  pass  for  immoderate,  were  it  originally  given 
'^  with  ever  so  much  discretion  and  justice/'  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry  illustrated  with  English  Notes,  Sgc.  p.  218.  Add  to  this, 
that  in  presenting  a  character  on  the  stage,  the  due  distance  and 
point  of  view  should  have  a  place  in  the  poet's  consideration  ;  and 
this  may  probably  require  some,  enlargement  of  the  lineaments  and 
features,  provided  that  a  just  proportion  and  symmetry  of  parts  be 
observed  in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  give  us  a  distorted  caricatura,  in  the  room  of  an  agreeable 
and  pleasing  picture;  but  if  it  be  considered  that  many  diverting 
pleasantries  or  actions  of  ridiculous  humour,  with  lively  dialogues  in 
common  life,  would  appear  flat  and  insipid,  and  have  little  or  no 
eflect  upon  a  general  audience,  when  set  before  them  in  the  plain 
and  simple  habit  of  nature  and  fact  f  4;he  poet  may  possibly  be  under 
the  necessity  of  bestowing  on  them  some  i,^  ief  and  ornament,  from 
art ;  and  of  seasoning  his  conversations  \iiili  a  high  poignancy  of 
wit  or  repartee,  adapted  to  the  less  exquisite  taste  of  an  undistin* 
guisfaing  populace.  These  causes  concurring,  seem  to  have  given 
rise  to'the  opinion,  that  Jonson,  in  the  portraiture  of  his  characters, 
forbore  to  copy  from  real  life.  And  as  the  preceding  observations 
account  for  this  opinion,  with  a  probable  verisimilitude,  we  are  apt 
to  flatter  ourselves,  they  may  be  a  fair  representation  and  solution  of 
the  matter. 
}n  the  collection  of  Jonson's  poems  there  are  two  Tragedies ;  and 
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of  eaeh  of  these  soniethiiig  should  be  said  in  reference  to  his  conduct 
oftbedraina^  and  to  his  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects. 

'  The  poet  himself  appears  to  have  placed  no  small  value  on  these 
plajs,  and  they  are  not  without  their  proper  share  of  merit ;  but  as 
the  piercing  eye  of  criticism!  hath  discoyered  errors  and  defects  in 
both,  kt  us  attend  to  the  faults  which  are  objected  to  them.     And 

[first,  it  is  said  the  poet  was  unfortunately  mistaken  in  the  choice  of 
his  fiible ;  the  characters  of  Catiline  and  Sejanus  are  so  well  known> 
and  are  so  infamous  in  history,  thaf^no  kind  of  pity,  the  most 
amiable  emotion  in  the  spectator's  breast,  can  possibljTbe  shown  to 
the  distresses  ¥diich  be&U  them  ;  but  to  this,  a  reply  is  elsewhere 
gi?en  in  the  proper  place,  where  the  objection  itself  is  made.     A 

^second  objection  chargeth  the  ajiitbor  with  offending  against  the 
laws  or  cautions  advanced  by  Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  and 
which  an  exact  dramatist  should  be  careful  to  observe  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  fable.  The  cautions  of  Horace  are  comprised  in 
the  following  verses : 

PubUca  materies  pmati  juris  erii^  si 
Nan  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  erbetn; 
Nee  verbum  verba  curabis  reddere^fdus 
IfAerpres;  nee  desiUes  imitator  in  drctumy 
Undepedem  proferrcpudor  vetet,  out  aperii  lex. 

Ars  Poet.  v.  131.  et  seq. 

From  these  verses  his  excellent  commentator  deduceth  the  three 
following  rules^  which  the  poet  directs  us  to  observe:  1.  Not  to 
follow  the  trite,  obvious  round  of  the  original  work,  i.  e.  not 
servilely  and  scrupulously  to  adhere  to  its  plan  or  method  in  its 
plain  historic  order.  "^2.  Not  to  be  translators  instead  of  imitators  : 
I.  e.  if  it  shall  be  thought  fit  to  imitate  more  expressly  any  part  of 
the  original^  io  do  it  with  freedom  and  .spirit,  and  without  a  slavish 
attachment  to  the  mode  of  expression.  v3.  Not  to  adopt  any  par- 
ticular incident  that  may  occur  in  the  proposed  model,  which  either 
decency  or  the  nature  of  the  work  would  reject ;  and  unluckily  for 
Jooson,  this  ingenious  critick  hath  pitched  on  the  tragedy  of 
CatUinej  as  particularly  offending  against  these  several  rules.  For, 
ss  he  proceeds  to  remark,  this  tragedy  is  in  fact  the  Catilinarian 
war  of  Sallust,  put  into'rpoetical  dialogue  ;  and  so  offends  against 
jthejiir«/ruleof  the  poe^,jin  following  too  servilely  the  plain  beaten 
round  of  the  clvonicle.  ,  2.  The  speeches  of  Cicero  and  Catiline,  of 
Cato  and  Caesar,  are  all  of  them  direct  and  literal  translations  of  the 
historian  and  orator,  in  violation  of  the  second  rule,  which  forbids  a 
too  close  attachment  to  the  mode  or  form  of  expression.  3.  As  a 
transgression  of  that  rule,  which  enjoins  a  strict  regard  to  the  na^ 
ture  and  genius  of  the  work,  the  following  is  selected  as  the  most 
ob?iou8  and  atrikio^.     In  tibe  history,  which  had  for  its  subject  tbe 
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vibole  CatilinanaD  war^  the  fiites  of  the  couspirmtars^  and  the  pre 

<seding  debates  concemiiig  the  manner  of  their  punishment^  were  to 
be  distinctly  recorded.  ^  Hence  the  long  speeches  of  Cassar  and  Cato 
in  the  senate^  have  great  propriety^  and  are  justly  esteemed  amongst 
the  leading  beauties  of  that  work.  But  the  case  was  totally  differ- 
ent in  the  drama^  which  taking  for  its  subject  the  single  fates  of  the 
other  conspiratorsjlshould  only  have  been  hinted  at^  not  debated 
with  all  the  circumstances  and  pomp  of  rhetorick  on  the  stage. 
I  have  given  these  objections  at  full  lengthy  and  in  the  wwds  of  the 
elegant  remarker ;  for  it  is  a  pleasure  to  transcribe  as  well  as  read^ 
the  observations  of  a  polite  critick  ;  and  we  are  likewise  oUiged 
do  own  that  these'  mistakes  in  Jonson  are  in  a  great  measure 
indefensible.  For  although  the  poet  was  conscious  of  what  might 
possibly  be  objected  to  him  upon  these  heads^  yerbe  was  so  fiu*  from 
regarding  them  as  errors^  or  imp^ections^in  his  poem,  that  he^  in 
truth,  considered  them  as  beauties^  and  prided  himself  upon  his 
translations,  as  so  many  real  excellencies,  and  the  chief  ornaments  of 
his  play.  But  he  was  misled,  as  the  learned  critick  judiciously  adds^ 
by  the  beauty  which  th^  speeches  appeared  to  have  in  the  original 
composition,  without  attending  to  the  peculiar  laws  of  the  drama, 
and  the  indecorum  it  must  needs  have  in  so  very  different  a  work. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  in  justice  to  Jonson,  tliat  he 
hath  discovered  great  art  and  spirit  in  designing  and  supporting  his 
characters;  and  that  he  hath  occasionally  deviated  from  the  leading 
thread  of  the  story,  and  varied  the  arrangement  of  circumstances,  in 
the  manner  that  was  most  conducive  to  draw  out  his  characters^ 
and  display  the  ruling  passion  inherent  in  the  breast  of  each. 

These  remarks  upon  the  Catiline,  are  in  some  degree  applicable 
to  the  Sejanus  of  Jonson.  In  this  indeed  the  narration  from  wirieh 
he  copied  was  less  obvious  and  direct ;  and  hence  it  demanded  a 
greater  share  of  judgment  to  combine  and  connect  the  distinct 
periods  and  members;  to  form  a  regular  and  consistent  whole  ;  but 
as  the  story  lay  before  him,  from  which  he  drew  his  incidents,  he 
copied  with  too  close  an  attachment  to  historic  composition  ;  and  in 
breach  of  the  second  rule,  what  he  hath  translated  from  the  Latin, 
is  expressed  with  too  exact  a  conformity  to  the  mode  and  letter  of 
the  original  expression.  And  lastly,  he  hath  adopted  incidents 
which  the  law  and  nature  of  lus  work  would  reject,  llie  play  should 
naturally  have  ended  with  the  fall  and  tragical  death  of  Sejanus. 
For  this  reason  the  subsequent  descriptions,  taken  from  Juvenal,  of 
the  indignities  and  insults,  offered  by  the  multitude,  both  to  himself 
and  his  statues,  are  wholly  out  of  place.  Nor  was  it  less  improper 
to  describe,  with  the  attendant  circumstances,  the  unfortunate  ends 
of  the  son  and  daughter  of  Sejanus ;  who  with  brutal  violence  were 
dragged  from  home,  and  inhumanly  put  to  death  by  the  public 
executioner.     But  the  poet  intended  to  recount  a  tale  of  horror,  and 
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excite  pit;  in  the  breast  of  the  spectators^  by  relating  jthe  untimely 
fate  of  the  innocent  and  tender  sufferers ;  and  this  further  con^ 
tributed^  in  concurrence  Avith  the  morale  to  insinuate  that  divine 
vengeance  would  not  fail  to  punish  and  exterminate  the  whole  race 
of  those^  who  contemned  the  providence  and  power  of  Heaven. 

The  character  of  Jonson  as  a  poet,  may  be  discovered  by  attend- 
ing to  Jiis  character  and  disposition^  a  man ;  which  would  naturally 
give  that  prevailing  cast  to  his  comedies  an^  poems^  which  in  effect 
we  find  they  have.  ''  For  his  nature^  (says  the  discerning  critick 
''  above  cited^)  was  severe  and  rigid  >  and  this,  io  giving  a  strength 
''  and  manliness^  ^ve  at  times  too^  an  intemperance  to  his  satire. 
''  His  taste  for  ridicule  was  strong  but  indelicate ;  which  madahim 
'^  not  over-curious  in  the  choice  of  his  topicks ;  and  lastly^  his  style 
*'  in  picturing  characters^  though  masterly^  was  without  that 
"  elegance  of  hand^  which  is  required  to  correct  and  allay  the  force 
*'  of  so  bold  a  colouring.  Thus  the  bias  of  his  nature  leading  him 
*'  to  Plautus  rather  than  Terence  for  his  models  it  is  not  to  be 
*'  wondered  at  that  his  wit  is  too  frequently  caustic^  his  raillery 
'^  coarse^  and  his  humour  excessive.''  But  it  is  here  to  be  observed^ 
that  humour^  which  Jonson  particularly  aimed  to  express^  is  prin*^ 
cipally  to  be  found  in  the  inferior  stations  and  lower  classes  of 
mankind  :  for  as  it  is  the  excess  of  a  prevailing  passion^  its  influence 
will  be  there  exerted  with  less  confinement  and  controul  from  the 
restraints  of  education.  The  civility  and  politeness  of  good* 
breeding  will  keep  within  its  due  bounds  that  ebullition  of  temper^ 
which  would  be  apt  to  flow  out  to  the  annoyance  and  disgust  of 
others  So  that  Jonson  in  exposing  those  follies^  and  lesser  kinds 
of  vices^  which  render  men  contemptible>  was  necessarily  led  to 
picture  what  was  inordinate  in  a  character^  that  he  might  give  the 
fullest  and  strongest  image  of  the  original. 

To  enter  completely  into  the  humour  and  propriety  of  Jonson's 
characters^  we  should  as  it  were  di^op  the  intervening  period^  and 
image  to  ourselves  thelnanners  and  customs  of  the  times  wherein  he 
livedo  that  so  we  may  more  perfectly  comprehend  his  various  refe- 
rences and  allusions  to  them.  But  as  this  is  a  matter  of  real  diffi- 
culty^ the  representation  of  many  of  his  comedies  must  fail  to 
produce  the  same  delight  in  the  spectator^  as  they  naturally  did 
when  first  acted ;  and9[^erefore  a  correct  edition^  with  explanatory 
Botes^  will  give  that  satisfaction  in  the  readings  which  cannot  be  so 
well  attained,  from  their  performance  on  the  stage.  \  It  is  greatly  to 
be  wished  indeed^  that  Jonson  had  possessed  that  poetic  passion^  and 
powder  to  touch  the  hearty  which  would  have  made  his  dramas 
universal ;  equally  felt  and  understood  in  all  ages.  But  as  in  this 
pc^int  he  must  indisputably  yield  to  Shakspeare^  so  few  of  his 
characters  can  receive  the  same  advantages  from  the  best  action  an^ 
expression  that  ever  added  grace  and  energy  to  the  stage*     Aiid  in. 
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thug  waniing  Mr.  Garrick's  performance;  he  wants  tiiat  liring 
explanation^  whiqh  no  comment  of  the  most  learned  critiek  can 
possibly  gi?e. 

But  what  the  author  was  incapable  of  receiyii^^  hatii  been 
largely  made  up  to  his  editor^  for  the  public  bei^t^  and  the 
serrice  of  this  edition.  Mr.  Garrick  hath  a  yeiy  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  old  quarto  plays  :  and  from  that  he  supplied  me  with 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour ^  published  in  1601^  which  hath  been 
taken  notice  of  above ;  and  which  enabled  me  distinctly  to  point 
out  the  alterations^  introduced  by  Jonson  in  the  structure  of  the 
Drama.  I  am  likewise  obliged  to  him  for  the  use  of  the  quartos^ 
which  contain  the  entertainment  of  King  James  in  passing  to  his 
coronation^  the  panegyrick  on  holding  his  first  parliam^it^  and  the 
entertainment  of  the  queen  and  pnnce  at  Althrop:  as  also  for 
Decker's  Supplement  to  the  coronation  entertainnK«it^  and  his 
Satiromastix^  in  answer  to  the  Poetaster  of  Jonson.  Bbt  mine  and 
the  public  thanks  are  more  particularly  due  to  Mr.  Garrick^  for 
enriching  this  edition  with  a  comedy^  unquestionably  written  by 
Jonson^  and  which  was  neyer  published  in  any  collection  of  his 
works.  That  comedy  is  called^  The  Case  is  Altered,  and  with 
corrections  and  emendations  is  annexed  to  the  end  of  the  seventh 
volume.  This  was  really  reviving  a  lost  or  forgotten  play:  for  it 
was  hardly  known^  and  what  I  could  no  where  find  but  in  the 
treasury  of  our  antient  dramatic  wit.  The  edition  with  which  ha 
favoured  me  is  a  quarto^  printed  in  1609^  and  perhaps  the  only 
edition  that  was  ever  printed.  A.od  it  seemeth  like  many  of  the  old 
quartos^  to  have  been  printed  from  the  playhouse  copy^  without  the 
knowledge  of  the- author.  Mr.  Garrick  hath  always  shewn  great 
taste  and  judgment  in  doing  justice  to  ihe  genius  of  our  old 
dramatists,  by  the  revival  of  such  pieces,  from  which  the  elegance  of 
tiie  present  times  could  receive  an  agreeable  entertainment. .  And 
Jonson  is  obliged  to  him  for  giving  new  life  to  Every  Man  in  his^ 
Humour,  in  which  by  the  proper  cast  of  the  several  parts^  aod  his 
own  performance  of  a  principal  character^  he  hath  displayed  the  ex- 
cellencies of  our  old  comic  bard  in  their  fullest  and  fairest  glory. 
But  it  is  not  on  ihe  stage  only,  that  this  gentleman  hath  a  title  to 
our  thanks  and  ur  esteem  ;  and  in  acknowledging  the  services  is 
which  the  publick.  and  myself  are  equal  sharers,  I  must  not  forget 
many  personal  civilities  which  I  have  received  from  him ;  nor  to 
add^  to  his  ready  concurrence  in  furnishing  whatever  would  adorn 
this  work,  his  kindness  in  procuring  some  names^  the  most 
distinguished  for  quality  and  taste^  to  honour  my  subscription. 

Some  other  gentlemen,  who  were  occasional  contributors  in  the 
course  of  this  work^  deserve  an  honourable  mention;    and    the 

Sateful  acknowledgement  of  my  sincere  thanks.     The  late  ingenious 
r.  Sympson  and  Mr.  Seward  have  both  favoured  me  with  their 
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e<mjectures  and  remarks  on  some  passages  of  JonsoD.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  saj^  they  are  conceived  with  the  same  felicity  and 
judgment,  which  distiii^ish  their  conjectures  and  corrections  in 
their  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  I  am  l&ewise  obliged 
to  the  learned  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  who  liommunicated  to  me 
some  classical  imitations  he  had  observed  in  Jonson,  and  who  hath 
I  pointed  o«ft  some  allusions  to  the  times,  with  that  exact  knowledge 
which  he  hath  shewn  in  clearing  up  the  various  references  of  a 
I  Ifte  kind,  which  abound  in  Hudibras.  The  remarks  of  these 
I  ingranons  genttemen,  which  will  be  known  by  the  addition  of  their 
•  names,  are,  indeed,  but  few  in  number ;  but  their  excellence  will 
induce  the  reader  to  set  a  proper  value  on  them,  and  to  wish  they 
had  found  leisure  to  have  fayoured  me  with  more.  The  late 
learned  Dc.  gawlin6Qn,.:)who  was  always  ready  to  encourage  and 
pomote  eveiy  polite  and  literary  exercitation,  expressed  his  usual 
humanity  upon  thi&  oecaaon.  From  him  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  by  which  Jonson  was  created  Poet  Laureat,  the  Catiline 
in  4to,  and  Ae  first  edition  of  St^anus  in  4to,  printed  in  1605. 
This  last  was  a  vecy  fine  copy,  and  had  been  a  presentation-book 
from  the  poet  to  his  friend.  In  a  blank  leaf,  at  the  beginning, 
was  the  following  inscription,  written  in  Jonson's  own  hand  : 
''  To  my  perfect  friend  Mr.  Francis  Crane,  I  erect  this  pillar  of 
*'  friendship,  and  leave  it  as  the  eternal  witnesse  of  my  love. 

'^  BEN.  JONSON." 

It  was  tiius  the  poerspelt  his  name,  as  appears  from  this,  and 
from  otlier  instances,  which  we  have  seen,  of  bis  hand-writing. 
It  is  so  spelt  in  the  quarto  copies,  and  in  the  folio  edition  of  his 
poems  published  in  1616.  We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  mention 
this,  in  order  to  justify  lour  departure  from  the  common  way  of 
spelling  it,  in  later  editions,  by  an  insertion  of  the  letter  H :  that 
if  the  reader  should  think  it  a  sii^Iarity,  he  will  see  it  is  not  our 
own,  but  the  poet's. 

About  the  time  that  I  was  d^esting  and  preparing  the  notes 
for  the  public  view^  an  anonymous  pamphlet  was  published, 
containing  remarks  upon  the  Pblpone,  the  Silenh  Woman,  and 
the  Alchemist.  In  this  the  learning  and  critical  'i>enetration  of 
Mr.  Upton,  are  so  apparent,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubting 
who  IS  the  real  author  of  it.     I  had  here  the  satisfaction  to  find 

ft  the  generality  of  the  notes  confirmed,  which  I  had  made  before  ;  an4 
there  were  observations  on  some  passages  which  had  escaped  me, 

;    as  there  were  others  omitted,  which  I  thought  deserving  a  remark. 

I    Of  this  pamphlet  I  have  made  some  use ;  and  have  faithfully  giren 

i    the    mwt    material  dbservatians    it   contains,   having  sometimes 
expressed  my  own  sentiments  aad  Noughts  in  his  wards ;    and 
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sometimes  affixed  his  name  to  remarks  in  which  ^e  mutua]]|]r 
concurred. 

When  this  edition  went  to  the  press^  I  received  the  4to  impression 
of  the  Poetaster^  the  first  copy  of  the  New  Inn  in  1631,  8vo, 
and  the  last  edition  of  Jonson's  Works,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Mr.  Theobald.  In  the  mai^n  of  that  copy  are  corrections 
and  various  readings,  which  Mr.  Theobald  had  noted  from  a 
collation  of  the  older  copies^  with  some  conjectural  emendations 
of  his  own.  Yet  these  were  of  no  great  use ;  for  the  old  copies 
had  been  collated  by  me  before^  and  his  conjectures  were  rather 
fanciful  tiian  just.  I  have  taken  notice,  however^  of  the  most 
material  in  their  proper  places  ;  so  that  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
judge  and  determine  of  them,  as  to  himself  shall  seem  good. 

But  although  the  advantages  of  this  copy  were  not  so  many  as 
I  at  first  expected,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  had 
Mr.  Theobald  published  an  edition  of  Jonson's  works,  he  would 
have  proposed  the  same  plan,  and  executed  it  in  the  manner  that 
I  have  done.  For  most  of  the  passages  which  I  have  illustrated 
with  notes,  were  underlined  and  scored  by  him,  as  wanting  the 
assistance  of  an  explanatory  remark. 

The  method  I  have  observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  plays  and 
poems,  is  different  from  what  hath  been  ^observed  in  preceding 
editions  I  have  here  given  the  plays  in  the  order  of  tinne,  accorduig 
to  which  they  were  first  performed:  the  Masques  are  likewise 
placed  in  the  same  order.  The  Epigrams  follow  next,  with  the 
Forrest  and  Underwoods,  in  the  same  succession  as  the  poet 
himself  had  ranked  them.  The  Discoveries,  and  the  English 
Grammar,  succeeded  to  these,  and  the  Case  is  Altered,  as  a  kind 
of  posthumous  piece,  is  added  in  conclusion  of  the  whole.  I  have 
found  it  necessary  upon  some  occasions,  to  dissent  from  the  obser- 
vations and  remarks  advanced  by  others  ;  but  I  have  been  careful 
to  do  it  upon  reasonable  grounds  ;  and  I  have  always  proposed 
my  own  judgment  with  a  proper  deference  and  respect,  that 
I  may  at  least  have  some  pretension  to  pardon,  for  the  mistakes 
committed  by  myself.  A  po»tive  and  dogmatizing  manner,  must 
be  greatly  offensive  in  so  fallible  a  science  as  conjectural  criticism  ; 
and  when  accompanied  with  injuries,  and  insults  on  those  who 
differ  from  us,  it  should  seem  that  the  critick  neither  desires  nor 
deserves  excuse,  for  the  errors  he  may  possibly  be  guilty  of.  The 
design  itself  requires  no  apology:  to  promote  the  interests  of 
good  letters,  and  to  instruct,  or  to  amuse  with  innocence,  can 
be  inconsistent  with  no  character  in  life ;  and  the  objection,  if  it 
should  ever  be  made,  v^l  be  found  to  proceed  from  those  who 
condemn  what  they  do  not  understand ;  but  should  the  performance 
stand  in  need  of  an  excuse,  I  would  apologize  for  its  defects,  as 
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^  defects  it  undoubtedly  hath^  in  the  words  of  one>  who  had  long 
laboured  in  the  province  of  editorial  drudgery  ;  and  who  thus 
appeals  to  the  judgment  and  benevolence  of  his  r^er :  '^  If  thou 
^'  ever  wert  an  editor  of  such  books^  thou  wilt  have  some  com- 
''  passion  on  my  failings^  being  sensible  of  the  toil  of  such  sort 
"  of  creatures ;  and  if  thou  art  not  yet  an  editor^  I  beg  truce  of 

^  "  thee  till  thou  art  one^  before  thou  cepsurest  my  epdeavours/' 
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I  1  HE  life  of  a  poet  is  his  works ;  the  author  of  genius^  which 
i  cannot  die,  still  continueth  to  fiourish^  and  to  survive  in  them. 
/But  as  curiosity  inclines  us  to  be  equally  acquainted  with  the  man^ 
as  ^ell  as  with  the  writer ;  and  as  custom  hath  made  it  necessary 
to  prefix  some  history  of  his  life  and  person^  we  shall  endeavour 
to  gratify  the  reader,  by  presenting  him  with  such  particulars  as 
we  have  been  able  to  collect,  relating  to  the  author  of  the  foUovnng 
poems^ 

Bengaifnin  Jonson  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Scotland:  Us  grandfather  was  originally  of  Annandale  in  that 
kingdom,  and  removed  from  thence  to  Carh'sle  in  the  reign  of 
Hemy  VIII.  under  whom  he  enjoyed  some  post  or  office.  The 
father  of  Jonson  was  a  sufferer  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
probably  on  the  account  of  religion.  He  was  not  only  imprisoned^ 
but  lost  his  estate,  and  afterwards  entered  into  holy  oiders.  It 
should  seem  that  he  did  not  enter  into  orders,  till  after  the  death 
of  Mary,  and  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in  possession  of  the 
crown.  Whether  he  then  lived  at  Carlisle,  or  at  what  time  he 
left  it  with  his  family,  is  uncertain.  But  we  find  that  he  reuded 
in  Westminster  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  happened  in  the 
year  1574,  about  a  month  before  the  birth  of  Benjamin  his  son". 
It  is  no  where  said  on  what  day,  or  in  what  month  of  that  year> 
nor  in  what  part  of  Westminster,  Jonson  was  bom.  Conjecture 
would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  he  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields.  There  was  then  a  private  school  in  that 
churchy  and  to  that  he  was  first  sent  for  education.  He  was 
aftervraids  removed  from  thence^  and  sent  to  Westminster  school, 
where  Camden  was  his  master.  Whilst  he  continued  there^  his 
niother  married  a  second  husband^  by  trade  a  bricklayer.  As 
ber  son  grew  up,  and  was  fit  to  be  employed,  his  mother  took 
btm  home^  and  obliged  him  to  work  at  his  father-in^laVft  buiiness; 
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There  is  some  little  difference  in  the  relations  given  us,  wif&t 
regard  to  the  earlier  part  of  Jonson's  life^  and  the  time  he  continued 
to  work  at  the  trade  of  a  bricklayer.  Dr.  Fuller  saith,  that  he 
soon  left  his  father,  and  went  to  the  University  of  Cambridge; 
but  being  unable  to  continue  there  for  want  of  a  proper  maintenance, 
be  returned  to  his  father  in  a  few  weeks,  and  was  employed  in 
the  new  structure  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  with  a  trowel  in  his  hand, 
and  a  book  in  his  pocket.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  when  h« 
i^orked  with  his  father,  he  was  pitied  bv  sorae  generous  gentlemen, 
and  received  assistance  from  them  :  ana  that  he  was  recommended 
by  Camden  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  son  he^  attended  in 
his  travels  abroad.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  and  his  pupil 
parted,  not  in  cold  blood ;  that  Jonson  then  went  to  Cambridge, 
and  was  statutably  elected  into  St.  John's  College.  But  this 
account  by  Mr.  Wood  hath  great  difficulties,  not  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  age  of  either  of  Sir  Walter's  sons,  nor  with  the  incidents 
of  Jonson's  life.     The  account  we  follow  is  given  by  himself. 

Disliking  his  father's  business,  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries 
as  a  soldier ;  there  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  killing 
and  despoiling  one  of  the  enemies  in  the  view  of  both  armies. 
Poets  have  been  seldom  memorable  for  their  military  atchievements> 
or  actions  in  the  field  ;  we  may  the  less  wonder  therefore,  that 
Jonson  hath  touched  on  this  incident  of  his  life,  with  some  elation 
of  heart,  in  an  epigram  addressed  to  true  soldiers.  After  his 
return  home,  he  resumed  bis  former  studies ;  and  then  became  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  but  his  name  doth  not 
occur,  either  in  the  public  or  private  registers  of  that  place.  It 
hath  been  a  constant  tradition,  that  he  was  a  sizar  of  St.  John's 
College  ;  but  as  no  account  was  then  taken  in  that  college  of 
those  who  were  admitted,  but  of  those  only  who  received  a  scholar- 
ship, there  is  no  mention  of  him  in  their  books ;  neither  doth 
his  name  occur  in  the  list  of  those  who  were  matriculated :  for 
it  appeared,  on  consulting  the  university  register,  that  there  was 
an  omission  or  neglect  for  about  ten  or  twelve  years  together  ;  in 
which  time  it  is  supposed  that  Jonson  was  admitted.  There  are, 
however,  several  books  in  the  library  of  St.  John*s  college,  with 
his  name  in  them,  and  which  were  given  by  him.  ta  that  college  ; 
and  these  books  were  probably  given  in  his  life-time,  for  we  do  not 
find  that  he  left  a  will,  although  a  diligent  search  hath'  been  made 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  long  a  time 
he  continued  at  Cambridge;  it  was  undoubtedly  but  shorty  his 
fortune  not  supplying  him  with  the  decent  conveniencies  of  a 
learned  ease. 

When  he  left  the  university,  he  betook  himself  to  the  play- 
Jiouse :  a  transition  not  peculiar  to  Jonson,  nor  uncommon  in  the 
present  age.     The  play-house  he  entered  in  was  an  obscuce  onej^ 
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in  the  skirts  of  the  town^  and  called  the  Green  Curtain^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shoreditch  or  Clerkenwell.  j^At  this  time  likewise 
he  turned  bis  thoughts  to  compositions  for  the  stage ;  yet  at  firsts 
his  talents  for  writing,  as  well  as  those  for  actings  were  far  from 
being  excellent ;  and  the  success  in  both  was  answerable.  Most 
of  his  earlier  pieces  are'  said  to  have  miscarried  in  the  representation^ 
or  were  afterwards  neglected  by  him^  when  bis  genius  and  his 
judgment  improved.  His  attempts  in  acting  could  neither  procure 
him  a  subsistence,  nor  recommend  him  to  a  share  in  any  of  the 
companies  or  theatres,  which  in  that  age  were  numerous  in  the 
town.  His  inabilities  as  a  player  were  a  topick  of  satire  to  Jonson's 
adversaries  ;  and  they  have  mentioned  some  characters  in  which  he 
appeared  with  no  great  credit  or  applause.  Decker  reproacheth 
him  '^  with  ieaving  his  former  occupation  of  morter-treader,  to 
''  turn  actor ;"  and  informs  us  particularly,  ^^  that  he  performed 
^'  the  part  of  Zuliman  at  Paris-garden :  that  he  ambled  by  a 
"  play-waggon  in  the  highway,  and  took  mad  Jeronymo's  part 
''  to  get  service  among  the  mimicks  ;  that  in  this  service  he  would 
"  have  continued,  but  could  not  set  a  good  face  on  the  matter^ 
^'  and  so  was  <:ashiered."  It  is  ungenerous  to  reproach  a  man  with 
imperfections  he  cannot  prevent;  but  Decker  had  no  wit  nor 
humour,  and  made  up  what  was  wanting  in  both  by  contumely 
and  abuse.  Happy  was  it  for  Jonson^  that  his  poverty  was  his 
chief  crime ;  and  that  his  adversaries  could  accuse  him  ratlier  of 
the  lowness  of  his  fortunes^  than  the  ignominy  of  his  mind  or 
jnanners. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  a  retainer  to  the  stage^  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  engaged  in  a  duel ;  but  Jonson  was  not  the  aggressor.  In 
this  rencounter  he  killed  his  opponent^  who  had  challenged  him ; 
and  he  himself  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  by  his  adversary's  sword^ 
lea  inches  longer  than  his  own.  Decker  hath  casually  told  us^ 
this  antagonist  was  a  player.  For  this  offence  he  was  committed 
to  prison  ;  and  during  his  confinement,  he  was  visited  by  a  popish 
priest,  who  taking  the  advantage  of  his  melancholy  and  dejection 
of  spirits,  made  him  a  convert  to  the  church  of  ^  Rome.  He 
continued  twelve  years  in  the  Romish  communion,  but  afterwards 
recanted,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  church  of  England.  It  is 
unknown  how  long  he  was  kept  in  prison,  and  equsJly  uncertain 
by  what  method  he  obtained  a  releasement  from  it 

We  have  now  brought  Jonson  to  about  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  from  whence  we  are  to  date  the  rise  of  his 
reputation  as  a  dramatic  writer.  About  this  time  bis  acquaintance 
commenced  vrith  Shakspeare,  who  began  it,  as  we  are  told,  with  a 
femarkable  piece  of  service  and  good-nature ;  nor  is  Jonson  to  be 
taxed  vrith  want  of  gratitude,  or  esteem  for  his  friend.  He  had 
vrrote  a  play  or  two  which  neither  added  to  his  reputation  or  hia 
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profit.  '  He  was  now  ofiEering  another  to  the  puUick^  and  had  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  a  person^  who  running  it  over  in  a  cardem 
supercilious  manner^  was  returning  it  to  him  ¥^ith  answer,  thai 
it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  company.  Shakspeare  happened 
luckily  to  cast  his  eye  upon  it  ;  and  found  something  so  well  in 
it  as  to  engage  him  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to  recommend 
the  poet  aod  his  writings  to  the  pubUck.  The  name  of  the  play  is 
no  where  mentioned ;  and  I  do  not  imagine  it  to  have  been  any  of 
those  we  now  have;  for  he  omitted  some  plays,  unquestionably 
his  own,  when  he  published  a  volume  of  his  works  in  folio  ;  uid 
one  of  those  plays  we  have  here  reprinted  from  an  old  quarto,  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  volume. 

In  the  year-  1598,  his  comedy  intitled  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  was  acted  bv  the  lord  chamberlain's  servants.  Their 
theatre  was  called  the  Globe,  and  situate  on  the  bank-side  in  South- 
wark.  Shakspeare  belongdl  to  it,  and  was  a  performer  in  this 
comedy  of  Jonson.  The  principal  comedians  belonging  to  this 
house,  were  Shakspeare,  Burbage,  Hemings,  Condel,  aiid  several 
others,  all  eminent  in  the  profession  of  acting.  Hemings  and 
Condel  were  the  first  editors  of  Shakspeare's  plays  in  folio,  about 
seven  years  after  his  decease.  The  e<Ution  is  incorrect  and  faulty, 
but  their  intention  was  good ;  and  it  was  but  fitting  that  he  who 
had  given  life  to  them  and  others,  should  himself  live  in  the  fame 
and  memory  of  admiring  posterity. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour  i^  the  first  dramatic  performance^ 
in  the  several  editions  of  Jonson's  works.  After  this  he  produced 
a  play  regularly  every  year,  for  some  years  successively.  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  his  second  comedy,  was  represented 
in  1599,  at  the  same  place,  and  by  the  same  performers  as  the 
former  play.  There  is  much  less  design  and  action  in  this,  than 
in  the  preceding  piece  ;  but  the  characters  are  very  strongly  marked^ 
and  some  of  them  have  been  thought  to  glance  at  particular  persons 
of  the  author's  acquaintance. 

Cynthia's  Revels  was  acted  in  the  year  1600,  and  the  performoi 
were  the  children  of  queen  Elizabeth's  Chapel.  Jbnson  halih 
called  this  not  a  comedy,  but  a  comical  satire.  This  too  hatii 
little  or  no  plot,  and  the  persons  of  the  play  are  rather  vices  or 
passions  personized,  than  characters  copied  from  real  life ;  his 
principal  intention  seemeth  to  have  been,  a  desire  to  compliment 
the  Queen,  under  the  allegorical  personage  of  the  goddess  Cynthia, 

His  next  performance  was  the  Poetaster,  which  "bath  also  the 
title  of  a  comical  satire,  and  was  represented  by  the  same  performers 
in  1601,  There  was  at  this  time  a  quarrel  between  Jonson  and 
Decker ;  possibly  they  were  contending  heroes  for  the  poetic 
crown,  but  certainly  the  competition  between  them  was  very 
unequal.     Decker  was  personally  alluded  to  in  this  play^  under 
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ike  character  of  Crispmiu :  and  Jonson  was  further  taxed  of 
particularly  reflecting  in  it  on  some  professors  of  the  laWj  and  on 
same  military  men^  who  were  both  well  known  in  that  age.  The 
popular  clamours  against  him  upon  this  occasion  ran  very  high; 
and  to  these  he  replied^  in  vindication  of  himself^  by  an  apologetical 
dialogue^  which  was  once  spoke  upon  the  stage ;  and  which  he 
annexed  on  the  publication  of  his  works^  to  the  end  of  this  play. 
But  Decker  was  bent  upon  rcTeuge^  akid  resolved  if  possible  to 
conqu^  Jonson  at  his  own  weapons ;  for  immediately  after  he 
wrote  a  play^  intitled  SatiromaMix,  or  the  untrussing  the 
Humorous  Poet;  and  in  this  Jonson  is  introduced^  under  the 
character  of  Horace  junior*  Of  Decker's  performance  we  may  say^ 
it  has  much  malice  mingled  with  no  wit :  the  Poetaster  of  Jonson  hath 
indeed  some  merit ;  but  it  was  abusing  his  talents^  and  his  time^ 
and  pa^ng  no  great  compliment  to  an  audience^  in  presenting 
them  witii  the  idle  quarrels  of  himself  and  his  rival ;  and  whatever 
it  might  cost  his  adversary,  part  of  the  entertainment  was  un« 
doubtedly  at  his  own  expence.  As  we  have  said  so  much  of  these 
plays^  we  ^hall  take  leave  to  say  something  of  the  performers  in 
them.  JoDSon's  was  presaited  by  the  chilcuren  of  the  chapel,  and 
Decker's  by  the  children  af  Saint  Paul's.  These  children  were 
the  choristers  belonging  to  both  those  places :  and  their  reputation 
for  acting,  enabled  them  to  vie  wilh  the  most  celebrated  players 
of  that  age :  and  it  should  seem  from  what  Shakspeare  hath  hinted 
in  Hamlet,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  that  the  public  suffrage  was 
diyided  between  them.  There  is  an  Epitaph  in  Jonson  on  the 
death  of  one  of  these  children,  which  I  omitted  to  take  notice  of  in  its 
proper  place.  His  name,  as  we  conjecture  from  the  initial  letters 
S.  JP.  was  SaL  Pavy,  who  had  a  part  in  Cj/nthia's  Revels,  and  the 
Poetaster.  The  epitaph  informs  us  he  had  acted  with  applause 
for  three  yeajrs ;  that  he  was  remarkable  for  playing  the  character 
of  an  old  man,  and  was  but  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age  when 
lie  iliied.     It  is  the  120th  of  his  Epigrams. 

The  tragedy  of  S^anus  succeeds  the  Poetaster.  It  was  acted 
ia  1603^  and  ihe  players  were  the  king's  servants.  These  were 
the  company  belonging  to  the  Globe,  and  were  at  first  the  servanti 
of  the  Lord  Qiamberlain.  But  in  the  beginoing  of  this  year,  they 
hid  a  patent  or  licence  for  playing,  granted  them  by  James  the 
First,  who  at  the  same  time  honoured  them  with  the  title  of  his 
KOBntsi  It  appears  from  the  preface  to  this  play,  that  Shakspeare^ 
who  was  an  actor  in  it,  wrote  also,  as  we  suppose,  some  parts  of 
the  tragedy ;  but  when  Jonson  published  it  in  1605,  those  parts 
or  speeches  were  omitted  by  him. 

After  an  iatermisston  of  two  years,  he  wrote  his  comedy  of 
Volpone  or  the  Fox,  which  was  acted  in  1605,  by  the  same  per* 
formers  as  the  tragedy  o£  Sejanus  ;  only  we  may  observe,  that  as 
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Shakspeare's  name  is  not  in  the  list  of  the  principal  comedians^  rl 
is  probable  he  had  now  left  the  stage^  to  close  his  life  in  an  easy 
and  honourable  retirement.  T^v The  enemies  of  Jonson  industriously 
gave  out,  that  all  he  wrote  was  produced  with  extreme  pains  and 
labour^  and  that  he  was  not  less  than  a  year  about  every  play. 
This  objection^  had  it  been  true^  was  really  no  disgrace  to  him ; 
for  the  best  authors  know  by  experience^  that  what  appeareth  to 
be  the  most  natural  and  easy  writing,  is  frequently  the  effect  of 
study,  and  the  closest  application ;  but  their  design  was  to 
insinuate,  that  Jonson  had  no  parts,  and  a  poor  unfruitful  imagina* 
tion.  To  this  objcctiou,  he  hath  retorted  in  the  prologue  to  this 
play :  and  from  thence  we  learn^  that  the  whole  was  finished  by 
nim  in  five  weeks.  About  this  time  he  joined  with  Chapman  and 
Marston,  in  writing  a  comedy  called  Eastward- HoCj  wherein 
they  were  accused  of  reflecting  on  the  Scots.  For  this  thet 
were  committed  to  prison,  and  were  in  danger  of  losing  their 
ears  and  noses  :  however,  they  received  a  pardon  ;  and  Jonson,  on 
his  releasement  from  prison,  gave  an  entertainment  to  his  friends^ 
amongst  whom  were  Camden  and  Seldon.  In  the  midst  of  the 
entertainment,  his  mother,  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Briton^ 
drank  to  him^  and  shewed  him  a  paper  of  poison,  which  she 
intended  to  have  given  him  in  his  liquor,  having  first  taken  a  potion 
of  it  herself,  if  the  sentence  for  his  punishment  had  passed. 

A  longer  interval  succeeded  before  the  appearance  of  his  next 
play;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1609,  that  Epicoene  or  the 
Silent  Woman  was  first  acted ;  but  in  these  intervals  bis  muse  did 
not  enjoy  a  perfect  leisure,  or  cessation  from  business. 

In  the  reigns  of  James  the  First,  and  his  successor  Charles,  the 
exhibition  of  Masques  became  a  principal  diversion  of  the  coiu*t. 
The  queens  to  both  these  princes,  not  being  natives  of  England^ 
could  not  perhaps  at  first  so  readily  understand  the  language ;  so 
that  the  musick  and  dancing  and  decorations  of  a  masque,  were  to 
them  a  higher  entertainment  than  what  they  could  receive. from  any 
other  dramatic  composition ;  and  their  pleasure  was  increased,  as 
they  often  condescended  themselves  to  take  a  part  in  the  perfor-r 
mance.  But  Jonson  was  the  chief  factor  for  the  court ;  most  ot 
these  Masques  and  Entertainments  were  written  by  hipi ;  and  there 
seldom  passed  a  year  in  which  he  did  not  furnish  one  or  two  poetical 
pieces  of  this  kind.  In  March  1603,  he  composed  a  part  of  the 
Device,  intended  to  entertain  king  James,  as  he  passed  through  the 
city,  from  the  Tower,  to  his  coronation  in  Westminster-abbey  ;  and 
in  the  month  of  June  in  the  same  year,  a  particular  entertainment  of 
his  was  performed  at  the  lord  Spencer's  house  at  Althorp  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire, for  the  diversion  of  the  queen  and  prince,  who  rested 
there  some  days,  as  they  came  first  into  the  kingdom.  In  1604^ 
there  was  a  private  entertainment  of  the  king  and  queen^  on  May-day 
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monung^  at  sir  William  Cornwallis's  house  at  Highgate^  aad  of 
this  likewise  Jonson  was  the  author.  His  first  ntasque^  which  he 
hath  called  Of  Blackness,  was  performed  at  court  on  the  twelfth* 
night  in  1605 ;  and  this  masque^  as  all  the  others,  was  exhibited 
with  the  utmost  magnificence  and  splendour^  which  the  luxuriant 
elegance  of  a  ^  court  could  supply.  In  '  1606^  a  marriage  was 
solemnized  between  the  earl  of  Essex^  and  the  lady  Frances^ 
second  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  This  marriage  had  a  much 
more  auspicious  b^nning^  than  it  proved  in  the  issue.  It  was 
celebrated  by  a  masque  on  one  day^  and  by  barriers  on  the  day 
following.  Jonson  w^s  the  author  of  both.  No  expence  wa« 
wanting  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  poet  hath  lavished  the  profusions 
of  his  art  and  learning,  to  dignify  the  subject.  In  the  same  year 
the  king  of  Denmark  came  into  England,  on  a  visit  to  his  sister, 
consort  to  James  the  First :  they  were  entertained  on  the  24th  of 
July,  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  at  Theobalds  ;  and  Jonson  contributed 
his  share  of  the  festival,  in  Epigrams  and  Verses  which  were 
aflixed  to  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  situation  of  Theobalds  wag 
particularly  agreeable  to  the  kingj  who  in  the  next  year  exchanged 
bis  palace  at  Hatfield  for  this  seat.  Accordingly  on  the  22d  of 
May  1607,  the  house  with  possession  was  delivered  up  by  the  earl 
of  Sahsbury  to  the  queen.  At  this  ceremony  the  king  himself  was 
present,  with  some  foreign  princes,  and  the  chief  nobility  of  his 
court.  Jonson  again  solicited  his  muse,  who  supplied  him  with  a 
compliment  becoming  the  appearance.  A  second  masque,  which 
lie  hath  styled  Of  Beauty^  was  presented  in  1608  :  this  was  a 
counterpart  to  the  first,  and  had  the  queen  and  her  ladies  for  the 
performers,  as  that  also  had.  On  Shrove-tuesday  in  the  same  year, 
the  lord  Haddington  was  married,  and  Johson  was  entrusted  with 
the  honour  of  adorning  the  solemnity  by  the  celebration  of  a  masque. 
The  entrance  of  the  followingyear  gave  him  an  employment  of  the  like 
kind ;  when  the  queen  called  upon  him  for  the  third  time,  to  serve 
her  in  the  representation  of  another  masque  ;  and  this  he  hath 
iotitled  the  Masque  of  QiieenSy  celebrated  from  the  house  of  Fame. 
In  the  sceoical  decoration  of  these  several  entertainments,  Jonson 
had  Inigo'  Jones  for  an  associate ;  and  the  necessary  devices  for 
each  seem  to  have  been  designed  and  ordered  by  him  with  delicacy, 
and  grandeur  of  taste.  \J3nt  these  servants  of  the  muses  could  not 
preserve  an  harmony  with  each  other,  and  Discord  subsisted  between 
^  them  during  the  greater  part  of  thirty  years,  in  which  they  ad- 
ministered to  the  pleasures  of  two  successive  sovereigns  and'  their 
court. 

But  these  lighter  efibrts  were  only  the  recreations  of  his  muse  ; 
and  we  now  return  to  those  weightier  labours  which  he  dignified 
with  the  title  of  works.  The  Alchemist,  a  comedy,  was  acted 
io  1610;  and  though  seemingly  th^  freest  from  personal  censure 
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'  and  reflectimi^  it  could  not  secure  him  the  general  applauses  of  the 
people.  A  contemporary  author^  and  aymend  to  Jonson^  hath 
told  us^  that  on  some  account  or  other^Nihey  expressed  a  dislike 
either  to  the  poet^  or  his  play.  >^The  scribblers  of  the  age  had 
indeed  a  loud  and  numerous  party  at  their  call ;  and  they  ^ere 
constantly  let  loose  on  Jonson^  whenever  he  brought  a  new  play 
upon  the  stage.  But  their  erasure  was  his  fame^  whilst  he  was 
loved  and  respected  by  genius^  wit^  and  candour ;  and  could 
number  in  the  list  of  his  friends^  the  prodigies  of  poetry^  and 
miracles  of  learning  and  science.  Shakspeare  had  cherishdL  his 
infaat  muse^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  esteemed  and  revered  him, 
Donne  had  commended  his  merits  and  Camden  the  Strabo  of 
Britain^  and  Selden  a  living  library^  knew  how  to  prize  his 
literature  and  judgment. 

Mr.  Dryden  hath  supposed  that  the  Alchemist  of  Jonson  vms 
wrote  in  imitation  of  the  comedy  intitled^  Alhumazer.  I  can 
oppose  nothing  certain  to  this  tradition.  The  author  of  Albumazer 
is  unknown  ;  but  the  earliest  edition  of  that  play  is  several  years 
later  than  the  Alchemist ;  and  as  the  silence  of  Jonson's  enemies 
is  a  presumption  in  his  favour^  it  is  possible  that  Dryden  might  be 
misinformed  or  mistaken. 

The  tragedy  of  Catiline  was  his  next  labour,  which  appeared  in 
1611.  The  long  and  frequent  translations  in  this  play^  frpm  Sailust 
and  TuUy,  were  fresh  matter  of  calumny  and  malice  to\his  railing 
adversaries ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  appears  to  have  received 
these  attacks,  sheweth  us  that  he  thought  himself  in  no  great 
danger  of  being  hurt  by  them.  There  was  now  an  intarmission 
of  three  years,  before  the  next  performance  of  his  next  play  :  but 
he  had  full  employment  for  his  muse  at  court,  though  he  denied  her 
laboiurs  io  the  people.  The  annual  custom  of  a  masque  at  Christ- 
mass,  and  some  intervening  marriages  of  the  nobility,  ^contributed 
to  keep  his  hand  in  use :  so  that  we  have  a  succession  of  these 
pieces,  though  some  of  them  indeed  without  date,  from  the  year 
1609  to  161  &.  Two  of  them  were  written  for  the  entertainment  of 
prince  Henry ;  and  the  rest  were  presented  by  the  queen  and  her 
ladies,  or  by  the  lords  and  others,  servants  of  the  king. 

It  appears  that  in  1613  Jonson  was  in  France  ;  but  the  occasion 
of  his  going,  and  the  stay  he  made,  are  alike  uncertain.  During 
his  continuance  there,  he  was  admitted  to  an  interview  and  conversa-* 
tion  with  cardinal  Perron :  their  discourse,  we  may  imagine, 
turned  chiefly  upon  literaiy  subjects ;  the  cardinal  shewed  him  his 
translation  of  Virgil;  and  Jonson^  with  his  usual  openness  and 
freedom,  told  him  it  was  a  bad  one. 

His  next  play  was  the  comedy  called  Bartholomew  Fair,  acted 
in  1614  ;  and  that  was  succeeded  by  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  in  I6l6. 
In  this  year  he  published  his  works  in  a  fair  volume  in  folio^  many 
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of  i^hich  had  beea  8q)arately  priBted  before  in  quarto.  In  this 
volume  >vere  inserted  all  the  plajs  excepting  the  two  last^  \«^ith  his 
Masques  and  Entertainments ;  and  to  these  were  added  a  book  of 
JBpigrains^  and  a  collection  of  longer  Poems,  which  he  intitled 
The  Forest, 

/v  The  pompous  title  of  works,  which  Jonson  gave  to  his  Plays  and 
Poems,  was  immediately  carped  at  by  those  who  had  a  mind  to 
csL\i\ ;  and  we  meet  with  this  Epigram  addressed  to  him  upon  that 
<>ccasion : 

'^  Pray  tell  me,  Ben,  where  does  the  myst'ry  lurk  ? 
''  What  others  call  a  Play,  you  call  a  Work." 

And  the  following  answer  was  returned,  in  behalf  of  Jonson  ; 

^^  The  author's  friend  thus  for  the  author  says ; 

'^  Ben*s  plays  are  works,  when  others'  works  are  plays." 

We  are  now  to  look  for  him  in  the  bosom  of  the  mu^es ;  and  v^ 
find  that  soon  after  this,  he  resided  in  Christ-church  college,  in 
Oxford,  to  which  place  he  had  been  invited  by  some  members  of  the 
university,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Corbet,  a  poet,  and  an  admirer 
of  Jonson.  Mr.  Wood  saith,  that  whilst  be  continued  there  he 
"wrote  some  of  his  plays ;  but^  tl\at  matter  is  not  very  certaiuv  This 
however  is  unquestionable,  that^here  he  received  a  very  ample  and 
honourable  testimony  to  his  merit ;  being  created  in  a  full  house  of 
convocation,  a  master  of  arts  of  that  university,  in  July  1619.  On 
the  death  of  Samuel  Daniel  in  October  following,  he  succeeded  to 
Che  vacant  laurel.  It  is  something  strange,  that  when  Daniel  was 
laureat,  hi3  province  for  many  years  should  have  been  discharged  by 
Jonson  :  although  Daniel  wanted  not  for  genius,  and  was  honoured 
ivith  the  good  opinion  of  the  queen.  The  laureates  pay  was 
orig'inaliy  a  pension  of  one  hundred  marks  per  annum  ;  but  in  1630, 
JFoiison  presented  a  petition  to  king  Charles,  requesting  him  to 
make  those  marks  as  many  pounds.  His  petition  was  granted  ;  and 
accordiDgly  on  the  surrendry  of  his  former  letters  patent,  new  ones 
were  issued,  appointing  him  the  annual  pension  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  a  tierce  of  Spanish  wine,  The  same  salary  is  con- 
tinued to  this  day.  At  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  he  went  on  foot 
inta  Scotland,  on  purpose  to  visit  Drummond  of  Hawthomden. 
His  adventures  in  this  journey,  he  wrought  into  a  poem ;  but  that 
copy,  with  many  other  pieces,  was  accidentally  burned.  During 
his  stay  with  Drummond  he  gave  him  ^n  accoupt  of  his  family^ 
and  several  particulars  relating  to  .his  life;  nor  was  he  less  ^m- 
DDunicative  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  Hit  authors,  and  poets 
of  his  awn  times,  Drummond  committed  the  heads  of  their  con* 
Tersation  to  writing ;.  and  they  are  published  in  a  folio  edition  of 
his  worksj  printed  at  Edinburgh.     From  these  minutes  we  learn 
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geveral  circumstances  concerning  Jonson^  which  do  not  occur  ia 
any  other  relation^  and  the  .account  is  authentic^  as  it  was  taken 
from  his  own  mouth. 

His  opinion  and  censure  of  the  poets  will  be  entertaining  to  the 
reader ;  and  we  shall  give  it  him  in  Mr.  Drummond's  words^  with 
some  necessary  remarks  and  observations.  He  said  that  Sidney  did 
not  keep  a  decorum,  in  making  every  one  speak  as  well  as  liimself. 
Spenser's  stanzas  pleased  him  not,  nor  his  matter :  the  meaning  of 
the  allegory  of  his  Fairy  Queeriy  he  had  delivered  in  writing  to  sk 
Walter  Raleigh  ;  which  was,  that  by  the  bleating  beast  he  under- 
stood the  puritans,  and  by  the  false  Duessa  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Spenser's  goods,  he  said,  were  robbed  by  the  Irish,  and  his  house, 
and  a  little  child  burnt ;  he  and  his  wife  escaped,  and  after  died  Ibr 
want  of  bread  in  King-street :  he  refused  twenty  pieces  sent  him  by 
my  lord  Essex,  and  said  he  was  sure  he  had  no  time  to  spend  them. 
Samuel  Daniel  was  a  good  honest  mail,  had  no  children,  and  was 
no  poet :  he  tvrote  the  civil  wars,  and  yet  hath  not  one  battle  in  all 
bis, book.  Michael  Drayton's  Polij-Olbion,  if  he  had  performed 
•  what  he  promised,  to  write  the  deeds  of  all  the  worthies,  had 
been  excellent  •  that  he  was  challenged  for  intitling  one  book 
Mortimer iades.  Sir  John  Davis  played  on  Drayton  in  an  Epigram^ 
who  in  a  sonnet,  concluded  his  mistress  might  have  been  the  ninth 
worthy  ;  and  said,  he  used  a  phrase  like  Dametas  in  Arcadia^  who 
said  his  mistress  for  wit  might  be  a  giant.  Silvester's  translation  of 
Du  BartaSy  was  not  well  done,  and  that  he  wrote  his  verses 
before  he  understood  to  confer;  and  those  of  Fairfax  were  not 
good.  He  thought  that  the  translation  of  Homer  and  Virgil  in 
long  alexandrines,  were  but  prose :  that  Sir  John  Harrington's 
^riostOy  under  all  translations,  was  the]  worst.  When  Sir  John 
Harrington  desired  him  to  tell  the  truth  of  his  Epigrams,  he 
answered  him,  that  he  loved  not  the  truth;  for 'they  were  Narra- 
tions not  Epigrams  :  he  said,  Donne;  was  originally  a  poet,  his 
grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  was  Heywood  the  epigrammatist; 
that  Donne  for  not  being  understood  would  perish.  He  esteemed 
him  the  first  poet  in  the  world  for  some  things ;  his  verses  of 
The  lost  Ochadine  he  had  by  heart ;  and  that  passage  of  The  Calm, 
that  dust  and  feathers  did  not  stir,  all  was  so  quiet.  He  affirmed 
that  Donne  wrote  all  his  best  pieces,  before  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  The  conceit  of  Donne's  Transformation  or  Me- 
tempsychosis was,  that  he  sought  the  soul  of  that  apple  which 
Eva  pulled ;  and  hereafter  made  it  the  soul  of  a  bitch,  then  of  a 
she-wblf,  and  so  of  a  woman:  his  general  purpose  was  to  have 
brought  it  into  all  the  bodies  of  the  hereticks,  from  the  soul  of  Cain, 
and  at  last  left  it  in  the  body  of  Calvin.  He  only  wrote  one  sheet 
of  this,  and  since  he  was  made  doctor,  repented  hugely,  and 
resolved  to  destroy  all  his    poems.      He  told  Donne^   tnat  his 
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Am^liversanf  was  prophane  and  full  of  blasphemies  ;  that  if  it  had 
been  written  on  the  Virgin  Mary^  it  had  been  tolerable ;  to  which 
Donne  answered^  that  he  described  the  idea  of  a  woman^  and  not. 
as  she  was  :  and  we  may  add^  from  Donne's  Letters^  that  he  never 
saw  the  lady^  whom  he  had  made  the  subject  of  his  poem.     It  is  to 
the  honour  of  Jonson's  judgment^  that  the  greatest  part  of  our  nation 
iuid  the  same  ofnoion  of  Donne's  genius  and  wit ;  and  hath  pre- 
served part  of  him  from  perishing,  by  putting  his  thoughts  and 
satire  into  modern  yerse.      Jonson's  objections  to  the  yerses  of 
Fair&x^    must  haye  proceeded  from  the    same  principle  as  his 
objections  to  Spenser  ;  and  that  is^  his  dislike  to  the  stanza  form 
in  Epic  poetry.     He  said  further  to  Drummond/'^Shakspeare  wanted 
art^  and  sometimes  sense ;  for  in  one  of  his  plays  he  brought  in  a 
number  of  men  saying  they  had  suffered  shipwreck  in  Bohemia^ 
where  is  no  sea  near  by  an  hundred  miles.     What  Jonson  alluded 
to^  is  in  the  6th  and  7th  scenes  of  the  third  act  of  the  WitUer's 
Tale.     But  Shakspeare^   we  may  suppose^  copied  implicitly  the 
qoyel  from  whence  he  took  the  plot.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh^  he  said^ 
esteemed  fame  more  than  consciaice :  the  best  wits  in  England 
were  employed  in  making  his  history  ;  and  he  himself  had  written 
a  piece  to  him  of  the  Punic  War^  which  he  altered^  and  set  in  his  v 
Book.     He  said^  there  was  no  such  ground  for  an  Heroic  poem 
as  king  Arthur's  fiction ;  and  that  Sir  P.  Sidney  had  an  intmtioa. 
to  haye  transferred  all  his  Arcadia  to  the  stories  of  king  Arthur* 
Owen  was  a  poor  .pedantic  schoolmaster,  sweeping  his  liying  from 
the  posteriors  of  little  children^  and  has  nothing  good  in  him,  his 
epigrams  being  bare  narrations.   Francis  Beaumontdied  before  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age ;  who,  he  said,  was  a  good  poet,  as  were  Fletcher 
and  Chapman,  whom  he  loyed.     That  sir  William  Alexander  was 
not  half  kind  to  him,    and  n^lected  him,  because  a  friend  to 
Drayton ;  that  sir  R.  Ayton  loyed  him  dearly.     He  fought  several 
times  with  Marston,  ana  said  that  Marston  wrote  his  father-in-law's 
preachings,  and  his  father-in-law  his  comedies.     His  judgment  of 
stranger  poets  was,  that  he  thought  not  Bartas  a  poet,  but  a  verser^ 
because  he  wrote  no  fiction.    He  cursed  Petrarch  for  redactii^  yerses  . 
into  sonnets,  which  he  said  was  like  that  tyrant's  bed,  where  some 
who  were  too  short  were  racked,  others  too  long  cut  short.     That 
Guarini,  in  his  Pastor  Fido,  kept  no  decorum,  in  making  shepherds 
speak  as  well  as  himself;  that  the  best  pieces  of  Ronsard  were  his 
Odes.     But  all  this  was  to  no  purpose,  says  Drummond,   for  he 
neyer  understood  the  French  or  Italian  languages.     It  is  true,  that 
Jonson  was  ignorant  of  French,  but  I  think  there  are  plain  proofs, 
that  he  was  a  competent  master  of  the  Italian  language ;  and  as  to 
his  judgment  of  Ronsard,  it  is  probable  that  he  took  it  from  cardiaal 
Perron,  whom  he  conyersed  with  in  France  in  161 J :  for  Ronsard 
ifras  the  fityonrite  poet  of  hb  Eminence,  who,  as  it  appears,  professed 
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\/  an  tHi€Ommt)n  admiration  of  his  odes.  Petronius^  Plinius  Secundum/ 
and  Plautus^  as  he  said;  spoke  best  Latin,  and  Tacitus  wrote  the 
secrets  of  (he  council  and  senate^  as  Suetonius  did  those  of  the 
Cabinet  and  court ;  that  Lucan  taken  in  parts  was  ^xcellent^  but' 
altogether  naught ;  that  Quintilian's  6th^  7tb  and  8th  books  were 
not  only  to  be  read,  but  altogether  digested.  That  Jnyenal,  Horace^ 
and  Martial  were  to  be  read  for  delight,  and  so  was  Pindar,  but 
l^ippocrates  for  health.  Of  the  English  nation,  he  said,  that 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  best  for  church-matters,  and 
Selden^s  Titles  of  Honour  for  antiquities.  Such  was  Jonson's  opiniou 
cff  authors  antient  and  modem  i  and  if  we  except  an  instance  or  two, 

*    ;;  where  he  seeraeth  to  hate  been  influenced  by  personal  prejudices^ 
ii  we  may  safely  trust  his  integrity  and  judgment. 

Jonson's  office  as  poet  laureat  injoined  him  to  provide  the  Christ- 
mas diversion  of  a  masque ;  and  we  have  accordingly  a  series  of  these, 
and  other  entertainments  of  a  like  kind,  most  of  which  were  pre- 
ifented  at  court,  from  1615  to  1625.  In  this  last  year  was  exhibited 
his  comedy  called  Tlie  Stable  of  J^ews  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  year 
1629,  the  writing  of  masques  was  the  chief  employment  of  his  pen, 
excepting  possibly  some  shorter  pieces,  to  which  there  is  no  date. 
In  that  year  his  comedy  intitled  The  New  Inrty  or  the  Light  Heart, 
was  attempted  to  be  acted  ;  but  a  strong  opposition  was  formed 
against  it,  and  some  of  the  players  were  negligent  and  careless  in 
their  parts.  Jonson  resented  with  mdignation  the  ill  treatment ' 
which  his  play  received,  and  wrote  an  ode  to  himself,  as  a  dissuasive 
16  leave  the  stage.  The  New  In?iy  with  the  ode  annexed,  was 
printed  in  1631,  and  a  very  severe  reply  was  soon  after  viritten  by 
Owen  Feltham,  in  verse,  and  in  the  same  measure  vnth  Jonson's 
ode.  He  was  at  that  time  ill,  and  lived  in  an  obscure  necessitous 
condition,  and  there  is  a  printed  story  which  tells  us,  that  the  king, 
who  heard  of  it,  sent  him  a  benevolence  of  4en  pounds,  and  that 
Jonson  when  he  received  the  money,  returned  the  following  answer  : 
'^  His  majesty  hath  sent  me  ten  pounds,  because  I  am  old  and  poor, 
'^  and  live  in  an  alley ;  go,  and  tell  him,  that  his  soul  lives  in  an 
*^  alley."  The  bluntness  of  Jonson's  temper  might  easily  afford 
occasion  for  such  a  story  to  be  made  ;  and  there  is  an  expression 
not  unlike  it^  occurring  in  his  works ;  but  the  fact  is  otherwise.  It 
is  true,  that  he  was  poor  and  ill ;  but  the  king  relieved  him  with  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  pounds,  which  he  hath  expressly  acknow- 
ledged, by  an  epigram  written  in  that  very  year,  and  on  that  parti* 
cular  occasion. 

Jonson  continued  for  some  time  in  this  low  state  ;  and  in  1631 
he  solicited  the  lord  treasurer  fdr  relief,  in  a  short  poem  addressed 
to  liim,  which  he  called  an  Epistle  Mendicant^  and  in  which  he 
complains  that  he  hgtd  laboured  under  sickness  and  want  for  five 
years.     Superfluous  wealth  hath  been  seldom  a  part  of  the  muse's 
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dowry ;  and  but  few  of  her  train  have  been  able  to  boast  tlie  splendour 
and  the  gifts  of  fortune.  Bnt  the  frequency  of  distress  hath  been 
their  mutual  relief;  and  with  this  thought  Cowley  alleviates  fai# 
misfortunes^  when  he  so  feelingly  complains^  that  such 

'^  Were  all  th'  inspired  tuneful  nieo, 

*'  Such  all  his  great  forefathers  were^  from  Homer  down  to  Ben." 

The  want  of  success  attending  the  preceding  play^  did  not  dis- 
courage him  from  taking  the  field  again.  There  are  two  comedies 
subsequent^  in  point  of  time^  to  the  New  Inn,  but  both  are  without 
a  date.  Of  these,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  was  probably  his  last  per- 
formance^ and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  those  later  compositions  which 
Diyden  hath  called  his  dotages ;  but  yet  they  are  the  dotages  of 
Jonsoa.  The  Magnetick  Lady  succeeded  the  ISiew  Inn,  though 
the  time  of  its  being  first  acted  is  uncertain.  KThe  malevolence  of 
criticism^  which  had  marked  him  for  its  prey  in  his  younger  years, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  reverence  his  age^  but  pursued  him  with 
unwearied  steps^  nor  left  him  as  lon^  he  could  hold  a  pen  ;  and  if 
-we  adopt  the  maiiim  of^  celebrated  wit,  ^Jonson  must  have  been 
certainly  a  genius,  from^the  confederacy  of  the  dunces  against  him.y 
Alexander  Gill,  a  poetaster  of  the  4imes,  attacked  him  with  a  brutal 
f  ury^  on  account  of  this  last  play  ;  but  Gill  was  a  bad  raan^  as  well 
as  a  wretched  poet ;  and  Jonson  with  both  these  advantages,  re- ' 
venged  himself  by  a  short  but  cutting  reply.  There  are  two  other 
pieces  which  are  left  unfinished,  the  Sad  Shepherd,  a  pastoral 
tragedy,  and  the  Fall  of  Mortimer.  Of  this  last,  there  is  only  the 
plan  of  the  drama,  and  one  or  two  scenes ;  but  the  other  is  carried 
on  almost  to  the  conclusion  of  the  third  act ;  and  it  is  a  doubt 
whether  he  left  it  so  by  design,  or  whether  he  was  prevented  by 
death. 

The  Masques  and  Entertainments  go  on  in  the  same  successive 
order  as  before ;  and  the  last  of  the^e  was  personated  in  July  1634/ 
His  smaller  poems  were  most  of  them  occasional ;  t}\e  greatest  part 
are  without  date,  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  subject  that  leads  u^ 
to  determine  the  precise  time  of  their  composition.  Besides  the  play» 
vf hich  are  entirely  his  own,  Jonson  joined  with  Fletcher  and  Mid- 
dleton  in  writing  a  comedy  called  the  Widozv  ;  and  he  assisted  Dr.r 
Hacket,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  in  translating; 
tbe  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon  into  Latin. 

After  the  year  1634,  we  do  not  find  that  he  wrote  any  tlung,  or 
at  least,  not  any  thing  designed  fdr  the  stage.  He  made  indeed  a 
translation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  an  Ejiglish  Grajnmar,  and 
Observations  on  Men  and  Things,  which  he  hath  called  Discoveries. 
But  the  jt4rt  of  Poetry  was  translated  by  him  very  early  ;  for  be 
B^entions  it  in  ^e  preface  to  Sejanus,  as  what  .he  proposed  shortly  to 
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publish^  illurtrated  ^ith  notes  ;  but  it  doth  not  appear  to  bave  been 
published^  till  after  he  was  dead  :  and  much  of  what  was  probably 
intended  for  the  notes^  is  inserted  in  the  Discoveries.  These  are  a 
very  excellent  piece^  the  fruits  of  mature  and  judicious  -age ;  Ta- 
luable  not  onlj  for  Uie  sentiments  and  observations^  but  as  a  pattern 
of  a  nervous  and  concise  style.  His  Grammar  was  also  written  by 
him  when  advanced  in  years,  and  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Wottmi, 
Jonson  was  the  first  who  did  any  thing  considerable,  with  regard  to 
the  grammar  of  the  English  Language  ;  but  as  that  author  ob- 
serveth,  Lilly's  Grammar  washis  pattern  ;  and  for  want  of  reflecting 
upon  the  grounds  of  a  language,  which  he  understood  as  well  as 
any  man  of  his  age,  he  drew  it  by  violence  to  a  dead  language, 
that  was  of  a  quite  different  make,  and  so  left  his  book  imperfect. 

In  the  decline  of  his  life,  Jonson  was  seized  with  the  palsy,  which 
we  suppose  afflicted  him  till  the  time  of  his  death.     He  died  on  the 
sixth  of  August  1637^  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  three 
days  after  he  was  interred  in  Westminster- Abbey,  at  the  north-west 
end  near  the  belfry,  under  the  escutcheon  of  Robert  de  Bos  or  Roos 
Over  his  grave  is  a  common  pavement  stone,  given,  saith  Anthony 
Wood,  by  Jack  Youne  of  Great  Milton  in  Oxfordshire,  afterwards 
knighted  by  king  Charles  the  Second,  and  on  it  are  engraven  these 
words  :  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  !  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  follow- 
ing, a  collection  of  Elegies,  and  Poems  on  his  death,  was  published, 
under  the  title  of  Jcnsonius   Virbius ;  or  the  Memory  of  Ben. 
Jonson  revived  by  the  friends  of  the  Muses.     In  this  collection  arc 
poems  by  most  of  the  men  of  genius  in  that  age:  by  thalord  Falk- 
land, the  lord  Buckhurst,  sir  John  Beaumont,  sir  Thomas  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Waller,  by  Waring,  Mayne,  and  Cartwright,  of  Oxford,  with 
many  others ;  and  among  the  rest  is  Owen  Feltham,  who  attacked 
him  so  severely  in  answer  to  his  Ode  on  the  New  Inn.     This  piece 
was  published  by  Dr.  Duppa,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  tutor  to 
Charles  the  Second,  then  prince  of  Wales.  What  is  there  so  desirable 
as  to  be  loved  in  life,  and  lamented  after  death  by  wise  and  good 
men ;  or  wliat  more  honourable  to  a  poet,  than  to  have  his  memory 
embalmed  by  the  tears  of  the  rnuses }     Soon  after,  a  design  was  set 
on  foot  to  erect  a  monument  and  a  statue  to  him,  and  a  considerable 
turn  of  money  was  collected  for  that  purpose  :  but  the  rebellion 
breaking  out^  the  design  was  never  executed,  and  the  money  w^as  re- 
turn^.    The  monument  now  erected  to  him  in  the  Abbey,  was 
placed  there  at  the  expence  of  that  great  encourager  of  learning 
the  second  earl  of  Oxford,  of  the  Harley  family.     It  is  said  that  in 
1616  Jonson  lived  in  Black-friars,  where  there  was  then  a  play- 
house; and  from  thence  he  removed  to  a  house  in  Aldersgate-street, 
at  the  corner  of  Jewln^street,  where  it  is  reported  he  died.     Mr, 
Wood  acquaints  us.  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  .Winchester,  informed 
kim^  that  Joasoa  had^  pension  from  the  city,  from  several  of  the 
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nobiliif  and  gentry,  and  partieularly  from  Mr.  Sotten^  &e  foiuid« 
of  the*  Cbartreux  hospital  in  London ;  and  Mr.  Wood  insinuates, 
tbat  these  nensioDs  were  paid  him^  to  prevent  being  made  olgects  of 
bk  satire  ^/^  if  Jooson,  like  another  Aretine,  was  the  scourge  of 
the  great,  who  refused  to  become  tributaries  to  his  muse.  The  pre- 
late aboTe-mentioned,  when  master  of  arts,  had  been  acquainted 
with  Jonson,  and  often  visited  him  in  his  last  illness.  And  at  those  < 
times;  he  expressed  great  uneasiness  and  sorrow  for  profaning  the 
Scripture  in  his  plays.  He  had  undoubtedly  a  sense,  and  was  under 
the  influence  of  religion ;  and  it  may  be  offered  in  his  favour, 
that  his  offences  against  piety  and  good  manners  are  very  few.  Were 
authority  or  example  an  excuse  for  vice,  there  are  more  indecencies 
in  a  single  play  of  the  poet's  contemporaries,  than  in  all  the  come* 
dies  which  he  wrote ;  and  even  Shakspeare,  whose  modesty  is  re^ 
markable,  hath  his  peccant  redundancies,  not  less  in  number  than  *^ 
those  of  Jonson  ;  and  something  must  be  allowed  to  the  rudeness 
and  indelicacy  of  the  age,  when  grosser  language  was  permitted, 
than  the  chaste  ears  of  more  polished  times  will  bear. 

It  appears  that  Jonson  was  married,  and  had  several  children  i 
but  none  survived  him  :  and  we  know  nothing  of  his  wife,  or  her 
descent.  His  eldest  son  was  Benjamin,  which  was  probably  the 
name  of  Jonson's  father,  and  his  eldest  daughter  Mary.  His  twenty* 
second  epigram  is  on  the  loss  of  this  daughter,  who  died  when  six 
months  old;  and  the  forty-fifth  is  on  the  decease  of  his  son,  at  the 
age  of  seven  years.  _ 

His  person  was  corpulent  and  large ;  and  his  face,  if  We  may  be«^  "^ 
heve  his  admirers,  resembled  Menander's,  as  the  head  of  that  poet  is 
represented  upon  antient  gems  and  medals :  in  like  manner  Yida  is 
said  to  have  resembled  Virgil.  His  disposition  was  reserved,  and  ^ 
saturnine ;  and  sometimes  not  a  little  oppressed  with  the  gloom  of  a 
splenetic  imagination.  He  told  Drummond,  as  an  instance  of  this, 
that  he  had  lain  a  whole  night  fancying  he  saw  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  fighting  on  his  great  toe.  He  hatii 
been  often  represented  as  of  an  envious,  arrogant,  over*bearing 
temper,  and  insolent  and  haughty  in  his  converse :  but  these  ungra- 
cious dravrings  were  the  performance  of  his  enemies ;  who  certainly 
vere  not  solicitous  to  give  a  flattering  likeness  in  their  portraits  of 
the  original.  But  considering  the  provocations  he  received,  with 
the  mean  and  contemptible  talents  of  those  who  opposed  him,  what 
Vfe  condemn  as  vanity  or  conceit,  might  be  only  the  exertions  of 
conscious  and  insulted  merit.  He  was  laborious  and  indefatigable 
in  his  studies ;  his  reading  was  copious  and  extensive;  his  memory 
80  tenacious  and  strong,  that  when  turned  of  forty,  he  could  have 
repeated  all  that  he  had  ever  wrote  :  his  judgment  accurate  and 
iolid  I  and  often  consulted  by  those  who  knew  him  well,  in  branches 
of  very  curious  learnings  and  far  remote  from  the  flowegr  patht 
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lowed  and  fiequented  by  the  muses.  The  lord  Falkland^  in  his 
,t]egy,  celebrates  him  as  an  admirable  scholar  ;  and  saith^  that  the 
extracts  he  touk^  ajid  the  observations  which  he  made  on  the  books 
lie  read^  were  themselves  a  treasure  of  learnings  though  the  originals 
«hould  happen  to  be  lost.  In  his  friendships  he  was  cautious  and 
sincere^  yet  accused  of  levity  and  ingratitude  to  his  friends :.  but  his 
accusers  were  ihe  criminals  ;  insensible  of  the  charms^  and  strangers 
to  the  privileges  of  friendship.  For  Ihe  powers  of  friendship^  not 
the  least  of  virtues^can  be  only  experienced  by  the  virtuous  and  good ; 
and  with  these  Jonson  was  happily  connected  in  the  bonds  ^  of 
intimacy  and  alTection.  Randolph  and  Cartwright  revered  him  as 
the  great  reformer^  and  as  the  father  of  the  British  stage ;  and 
gloried  in  the  honorary  title  of  his  adopted  sons  :  and  Selden  haXb^^ 
acknowledged  the  good  offices  which  Jonson  did  him  by  his  interest 
at  courts  when  he  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  by  publishing 
bis  History  of  Tithes.  Stern  and  rigid  as  his  virtue  vras^  this 
Cato  of  poets  was  easy  and  social  in  the  convivial  meetings  of  his 
friends  ;  and  the  laws  of  his  Symposia^  inscribed  over  the  chimney 
of  the  Apollo^  a  room  in  the  Devil-Tavern  near  Temple- Bar^  where 
he  kept  his  club^  shew  us  that  he  was  neither  averse  to  the  pleasures 
of  conversation^  nor  ignorant  of  what  would  render  it  agreeable 
and  improving.  It  is  true  that  he  was  sparing  in  his  commenda* 
tions  of  the  works  of  others^  which  probably  gave  occa3ion  to 
accuse. him  ^of  envy^  and  ill-nature;  but  when  he  commends,  be 
commends  with  sincerity  and  vmrmth.  A  man  of  sense  is  always 
cautious  in  giving  characters ;  nor  will  an  honest  man  applaud 
where  he  cannot  approve ;  and  Jonson  well  knew  the  people  may 
admire^  but  to  praise  is  an  act  of  knowledge  and  of  judgment. 

In  1640  the  volume  of  plays  and  poems^  which  was  published  in 
his  life-time^  was  reprinted ;  .and  there  was  added  to  it  another 
volume  in  folio^  containing  the  rest  of  his  Plays^  Masques,  and 
JSntertainments,  with  a  translation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetty, 
his  English  Grammar,  and  the  Discoveries,  But  besides  what  is 
contained  in  these  two  volumes,  there  are  copies  of  Verses  written 
by  Jonison,  prefixed  to  the  plays  and  compositions  of  his  friends. 
To  what  I  could  find  most  considerable  of  these,  I  have  here  ^ven 
a  place  among  the  Epigrams,  where  I  have  inserted  likewise  a 
satire  upon  Inigo  Jones,  which  is  now  first  printed  from  a  manu^ 
script ;  and  1  would  have  added  his  commendatory  Verses  prefixed 
to  May's  Translation  of  Lucan,  had  I  been  possessed  of  the  book 
in  proper  time.  At  the  end  of  this  life,  is  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
for  creating  him  Poet  Laureat,  which  I  was  favoured  with  by  the 
late  Df.  Rawlinson,  who  was  possessed  of  the  original :  and  to  that 
tB  subjoined  the  licence  for  acting,  granted  by  James  the  First,  tfl 
the  company  at  the  Globe,  where  many  of  Jonson's  plays  were 
^^fprnied^  which  is  cji^tracted  from  Rytner's  Fqedcraf    Mr.  Woo4 
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in  the  catalogue  of  Jonson's  writinrs^  mentiom  a  piece^  which  he 
calls  his  Motives  io  163S,  8vo.  I  haye  not  been  able  to  meet  with 
it;  and  as  Mr.  Wood  it  the  only  person  who  ascribes  this  piece  to 
himj  it  is  posable  be  hath  mistaken  the  real  author :  since  he  also 
asiigns  to  J<mson  the  tragedy  of  Thierry  King  of  France^  which 
wfuusrittea  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

IjBytbc  death  of  Jonson  his  family  itself  became  extinct^  the  only 

i&uehe  Idl  being  his  Plays  and  Poems ;  and  their  fate  ha^  in  some 

measure  resembled  his.     Yet  such  is  the  felicity  of  their  better 

fortunes^  that  surviving  the  attacks  of  envious  contemporary  rivals^ 

^tbey  have  received  from  the  justice  of  discerning  unprejudiced 

^'posterity,  a  fair^  and  an  increasing  fame.     With  those^  whose  taste 

'  for  simple  and  striking  copies  of  nature^  is  yet  uncorrupted  by  the 

fiistidious  delicacy  of  fashionable  refinements^  the  works  of  Jonsen 

stand  high  in  esteem  :  and  as  they  are  read  from  age  to  age^  they 

will  perpetuate  his  name  with  all  the  honours  which  his  genius  and 

his  kwuing  deserveTS 

CHARLES^    R. 

rjHARLES,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Kinge  of  England,  Scotland, 
Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  to  the  Thea- 
surer,  Chancellour,  under  Theasurer,  Chamberlens,  and  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer  of  vs,  our  heirs  and  successours,  now  beinge,  and 
that  hereafter  shall  be,  and  to  all  other  the  officers  and  mimsters  of 
the  said  court,  and  of  the  receipt  there  now  beinge,    and  that 
hereafter  shall  be;  and  to  all  others  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  or  to  whom  it  shall  or  may  apperteyn,  greeting.     Whereas 
our  late  most  deare  father  King  James  of  happy  memorie,  by  his 
letters  pattents  under  the  great  scale  of  England,  bearing  date  at 
Westminster,  the  first  day  of  February,  in  the  tiiirteenth  year  of 
bis  reign  of  England  (for  the  considerations  therein  expressed)  did 
give  and  graunt  unto  our  well  beloved  servaunt,  Benjamin  Johnson, 
one  annuitie  or  yearly  pension  of  one  hundred  marks  of  lawful  money 
of  Englande,  during  his  life,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  said  Exchequer, 
at  the  feast  of  the  Anunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  God,  quarterly,  as  by  the  said  letters  patents  more 
at  large  may  appear.     Which  annuity  or  pension,  together  with  the 
said  letters  patents,  the  said  Benjamio  Johnson  hath  lately  surrendered 
mto  vs.     Know  yee  nowe,  that  wee,  for  divers  good  considerations 
vs  at  this  present  especially  movinge,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
good  and  acceptable  service,  done  vnto  vs  and  our  said  father  by 
tile  said  Bei^amin  Johnson,  and  especially  to  encourage  him  to 
proceede  in  those  services  of  his  witt  and  penn,  which  wee  have 
enjoined  vnto  him,  and  which  wee  expect  from  him,  are  graciously 
pleased  to  augment  and  encrease  the  said  annuitie  or  pension  of  one 
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hundred  marks^  vnto  an  annuitie  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawfol 
money  of  England  for  his  life.     And  for  the  better  effecting  thereof, 
of  our  especial  grace,  certen  knowledge  and  meer  motion,  vfe  have 
given  and  graunted,  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  upon  the  surrender  aforesaid,  do  giye  and  graunt  unto 
the  said  Bei^jamin  Johnson,  one  annuitie  or  yearly  pension  of  one 
hundred  pounds  of  England  by  the  year,  to  haye,  hpld^  and  yearly 
to  receive  the  said  annuitie  or  yearly  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds 
of  lawful  money  of  England  by  the  year,  unto  the  said  Beojamiti 
Johnson  or  his  assignes,  from  the  feast  of  our  Lord  God  last  past, 
before  the  date  hereof,  for  and  during  the  natural  life  of  him  the 
said  Benjamin  Johnson^  at  th^  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  of  vs,  our 
heirs,  and  successours^  out  of  the  treasure  of  vs,  our  heirs  and  sue- 
eessours,  from  time  to  time  there  remayning,  by  the  Theasurer  and 
Chamberlens  of  vs,  our  heirs  and  successours  there^  for  the  time 
beinge^  at  the  foresaid  foure  usual  terms  of  the  year^  (that  is  to  sav) 
at  the  feast  of  the  Annuntiation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Marj^  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  and 
the  Birth  of  our  Lord  God^  by  even  and  equal  portions  quarterly  to 
be  paid.     The  first  payment  thereof  to  begin  at  the  feast  of  the 
Annuntiation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  next  before  the  date  of 
these  presents.     Wherefore  our  will  and  pleasure  is^  and  we  do  by 
these  presents  for  vs^  our  heirs  and  successors^  require,  command, 
and  authorise  the  said  Theasurer^  Chancellour^  mider  Theasurer, 
Chamberlens^  and  Barons,  and  other  officers  and  ministers  of  the 
said  Exchequer,  now  and  for  the  time  beiti^^  not  only  to  pai)e  or 
cause  to  be  paide  vnto  the  said  Benjamin  Johnson,  or  his  assignes 
the  said  annuitie  or  yearly  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful 
money  of  England  according  to  our  pleasure  before  expressed  :  and 
also  Kom  time  to  time  to  give  full  allowance  of  the  same^  according 
to  the  true  meaning  of  these  presents.     And  these  presents,  and  the 
eoroIlrQent  thereof^  shall  be  unto  all  men  whom  it  shall  concern^ 
sufficient  warrant  and  discharge  for  the  payioge  and  allowinge  of 
the  same  accordingly,  without  any  farther  or  other  warrant  to  be  in 
that  behalf  procured  or  obtained.     And  further  know  yee^  that  wee 
df  our  more  especial  grace,  certen  knowledge  and  meer  motion^  have 
given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  for  us^  our  heires  and 
successors,  do  give  and  graunt  unto  the  said  Benjamin  Johnson  and 
his  assigns,  one  terse  of  Canary  Spanish  wine  yearly :  to  bave^  hold^ 
perceive^  receive,  and  take  the  said  terse  of  Canary  Spanish  v?ine 
unto  the  said  Benjamin  Johnson  and  his  assigns  during  the  terai  of 
his  natural  life  out  of  our  store  of  vnnes  yearly^  and  from  tinie  to 
time  remayninge  at  or  in  our  cellers  within  or  belonging  to  oui 
palace  of  Whitehall.     And  for  the  better  efiectin^  of  our  will  and 
pleasure  herein^  we  do  hereby  require  and  command  all  and  sio^lai 
officers  and  ministers  whom  it  shall  or  may  conceme^  or  who  shall 
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have  the  care  or  charge  of  our  said  wines^  that  they  or  lome  one  of 
them  do  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  the  said  terse  of  wine  yearly, 
and  ODce  in  every  year  vnto  the  said  Benjamin  Johnson  or  fail 
assigoes;  during  the  terme  of  his  natural  life^  at  such  time  and 
times  as  he  or  they  shall  demand  or  desire  the  same.  And  these 
presents  or  the  inroUment  thereof  shall  be  unto  all  men  whom  it  shall 
conceme  a  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge  in  that  behalf,  although 
express  mention,  &c.    In  witness,  &c. 

Ex  per  Ro.  Heath. 
Witness,  &c. 
Male  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majestic, 

This  conteyneth  your  majestie's  graunte  unto  Benjamin  Johnson, 
jour  majestie's  servaunte^  during  his  life,  of  a  pension  of  100/. 
per  annumy  and  of  a  terse  of  Spanish  wine  yearly  out  of  your 
niajestie's  store  remaining  at  White-hall. 

And  is  done  upon  surrender  of  a  former  letters  patents  granted 
unto  him  by  your  late  royal  father,  of  a  pension  of  100  marks 
per  annum. 

Signified  to  be  your  Majestie's  pleasure  by  the  Lord  Theasurer. 

RO.  HEATH. 

Endorsed  thus :  March  1630. 

Expl.  apud  Westm*  vicesimo'sexio  die  Martii  anno  R.  His 
Caroli  quinto. 

per  WINDEBANK. 

Pro  Laurentio  Fletcher  &  Willielmo  Shakspeare  &  aliis. 

A.  D.  1603,  Pat.  XAMES,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ^c.  to  all 
I /ac.  P.  2.  «i.  4.  tl  justices,  maiors,  sheriffs,  constables,  head- 
boroughs,  and  other  our  officers  and  loving  subjects,  greeting. 
Know  ye  that  wee,  of  our  special  ^race  certeine  knowldlge  and 
meer  motion,  have  licensed  and  authorized,  and  by  these  presentes 
doe  licence  and  authorize  theise  our  servaunts,  Laurence  Fletcher, 
William  Shakspeare,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Philippes,  John 
Hemings,  Henrie  Condel,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armyn,  Richard 
Cowly,  and  the  rest  of  their  associates,  freely  to  use  and  exercise 
the  arte  and  faculfy,  of  playing  comedies,  tra|;cdies,  histories, 
interludes,  morals,  pastorals,  stage-plaies,  and  such  like  others  as 
tfaeie  have  alreadie  studied  or  hereafter  shall  use  or  studie,  as  well 
for  the  recreation  of  our  lovinge  subjects,  as  for  our  solace  and 
pleasure,  when  we  shall  thincke  good  to  see  them,  during  our 
pleasure :  and  the  said  comedies,  tragedies;,  histories,  enteriudes^ 
morals,  pastorals,  stage-plaies,  and  such  like,  to  shew  and  exercise 
publiquely  to  their  best  commoditie,  when  the  infection  of  the 
plague  shall  decrease^  as  well  within  theire  nowe  usuall  house  called 
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tba  Globus  witbin  our  county  of  Surrey^  as  also  within  anie  taulM^ 
hi^Ul,  cur  moute  hsAU,  or  otiier  ccnivenieat  pUeas  witiiin  the  liberties 
Mid  frf^om  of  «ojr  other  citie^  umversitie^  tQU0>  or  borougbe^ 
whatioever  within  our  md  realmes  and  dominioiis.  Willing  and 
iH>ipmanding  jfou  and  everie  of  yo^^  aa  you  tender  our  pleasure^  not 
wlia  to  permit  and  suffer  them  herein^  without  anie  your  letts, 
hindrMcei^  or  molestatioos^  during  our  said  pleasure^  but  also  to  be 
aiding  or  assistinge  to  them  if  any  wrong  be  to  them  ofi*ered^  and  to 
^ow  them  sMch  former  curtesies  as  bathe  bene  given  to  men  of  their 
place  and  quallitie ;  and  also  what  further  favour  you  shall  shew 
to  theise  our  servaunts  for  our  sake^  we  shall  take  landlie  at  jour 
handes. 

Iq' witness  whereof:^  &c. 

'    Witness  our  selfe  at  Westminster^  the  nynteenth  daye  of  Maye. 
jP$r  Breve  de  Privato  SigiUo. 
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,     PERSONS 

Kso'yfELLt  an  old  Genilejnan, 
Ed.  K no' well,,  his  Son. 
Ifi&AiN-woRM^  Ttie  Faiiier^s  Man, 
Mr.  Stephen,  a  Country-GulU 
DowK-RiGHT,  a  plain  Squire, 
Well-b  RE  D,  his  half  Brother, 
Justice  Clement,  an  old  merry  Magis- 
trate, 
Roger  Formal,  his  Clerk, 


REPRESENTED. 

Kit  ELY,  a  Merchant. 
Dame  Kitely,  his  H^ife. 
M  FfS.  Br  I D  G  E  T>  his  Sister, 
Mr.  Matthew,  tlw  ToxvnrGidl, 
Cash,  Kitelifs  Man, 
Cob,  a  Waier-bearer, 
Tib,  his  IVkfe. 
Capt.  Bobadill, 


SCENE, 


THOUGH  need  make  many  poets,  and 

some  such 
As  art  and  nature  have  not  better'd  much  ; 
Yet  ours  for  want,hath  not  so  lov'dthe  stage. 
As  he  dares  serve  th'  ill  customs  of  the  age, 
Or  purchase  your  delight  at  such  a  rate. 
As,  for  it,  he  himself  must  iustly  hate: 
To  make  a  child  now  swaadled,  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and 

weed,  [swords. 

Past  threescore  years  ;  or,  with  three  rusty 
And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot 

words, 
Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars,* 
And  ii  the  tyring-house  bring  wounds  to 

*scars. 
He  rather  prays  you  will  be  pleas' d  to  see 
One  such  to-day,  as  other  plays  should  be ; 
Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o'er  the  seas , 


Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  boyi 

to  please* 
Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  afeard 
The  gentlewomen ;  nor  roul'd  bullet  heard 
To  say,  it  thunders ;  nor  tempestuous  drum 
Rumbles,  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth 

come ; 
But  deeds,  and  language,  such  as  men  do  use. 
And  persons,  such  as  Comedy  would  chuse. 
When  she  would  shew  an  ima^e  of  the  times. 
And  sport  with  human  follies,   not   with 

crimes.* 
Except  we  make  'em  such,  by  loving  still 
Our  popular  errors,  when  we  know  th'  are  ill. 
1  mean  such  errors  as  you'll  all  confess, 
By  laughing  at  them,  they  deserve  no  less: 
Which  when  you  heartily  do,  there's  hope 

left  then,  [like  men. 

You,  that  have  so  grac'd  monsters,  may 


.  f^iih  three  rusty  swords, 


And  help  of  same  few  foot  and  half-foot  words, 
Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars,"]    The  author  takes  occasion  in  this  prologue 
to  ridicule  the  common  practice  of  the  stage- writers;  their  deficiency  in  plot,  their  ignorance 
of  the  dramatic  unities,  with  their  several  imperfections  both  in  sentiment  and  style.  .  Pos- 
siblv  Shakspeare  himself,  by  the  help  of  a  proper  application,  was  designed  to  be  included 
in  this  censure.    The  f  foot  and  half-foot  words,"  a  translation  of  Horace's  Sesquipedaliu 
Verba,  allude  to  expressions  of  a  most  unmeasurable  length,  ^hich  were  commonly  made 
uscot  by  the  authors  of  that  age ;  and  were  supposed  to  give  magnificence  and  sublimity  to 
their  diction.     It  was  about  this  time,  that  compound  epithets  were  first  introduced  into 
our  poetry ;  and  to  what  licentiousness  of  style  they  were  perverted,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  Bishop  Hall,  who  is  drawing  the  character  ot  the  Poetaster  Labeo. 
"  He  knows  the  grace  of  that  new  elegance, 
"  Which  sweet  Pniiisides  fetch' d  of  late  from  France, 
*'  (That  well  beseem'd  his  high-styl'd  /Vrcady, 
*'  Though  others  mar  it  with  much  liberty) ; 
**  In  epithets  to  join  two  words  in  one, 
**  Forsooth,  for  adjectives  cannot  stand  alone : 
*'  As  a  great  poet  could  of  Bacchus  say, 

"  That  he  was  ^^rwe/e^/irmon-gentf."— Viroidemiarum  Lib.  VI.  Sat  1. 
^  And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with  mmes-l    This  distinction  is  made  expressly 
from  the  precept  of  Aristotle ;  who  assigns  the  rl  ^ixoroy  or  the  ridiculous,  as  the  un mediate 
^  subject  ot  comedy.  Poetic.  Sect.  5.  but  makes j{jie  crimes  of  men,  as  being  of  a  more  seri- 
*  019 nature,  the  particular  object  of  the  tragic  poet 
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A  C  T    I. 


SCENE  I. 

Kno^xoeU,  Bratn-rvonn,  Mr.  Stephen, 
Kno.    A    GOOPLY  day  toward !  and  a 

^^  fresh  morning !  Brain-worm, 
Call  up  your  young  master :  bid  him  rise, 
sir-*  [him. 

Tell  irimy  I  have  some  business  to  employ 
Brai,  I  will,  sir,  presently. 
Kno.  But  hear  you,  sirrah, 
If  he  be  at  his  book,  disturb  him  not. 
Brai.  Well,  sir.* 

Kno.  How  happy  yet,  should  I  esteem 
myself. 
Could  I,  by  any  practice,  wean  the  boy 
From  one  vain  course  of  study,  he  afi(ects. 
He  is  a  scholar,  if  a  man  may  trust 
The  liberal  voice  of  fame,  in  her  report^ 
Of  good  account  in  both  our  ufiiversities, 
Either  of   which  hath  favour'd  him  with 

graces: 
fiut  their  mdulgence  must  not  spring  in  me 
A  fond  opinion,  that  he  cannot  err. 
Myself  was  once  a  student,  and,  indeed. 
Fed  with  the  self-same  humour  he  is  now. 
Dreaming  on  nought  but  idle  poetry. 
That  fruitless  and  unprofitable  art, 
.Good  unto  none ;  but  least  to  the  professors; 
Which,  then,  I  thought  the  mistress  of  all 

knowledge : 
But  since,  time  and  the  truth  have  wak'd 

my  judgment, 
And  reason  taught  me  better  to  distmguish 


The  vain  from  th*  useful  learnings.     Cousir 

Stephen  I  [eariy  ? 

What  news  with  you,  that  you  are  here  so 

Stiji,  Nothing,  but  e'en  come  to  see  how 
you  do,  uncle. 

Kno.  That's  kindly  done ;  you  are  wel- 
come, couz. 

Step.  *  I,  I  know  that,  sir,  I  would  not 
ha'  come  else.  How  does  my  cousin 
Edward,  uncle  ?         , 

Kno.  O,  well  couz,  go  in  and  see :  I 
doubt  he  be  scarce  stirring  yet. 

Step.  Uncle,  afore  I  go  m,  can  you  tell 
me  an'  he  have  e're  a  book  of  the  sciences 
of  hawking  and  hunting  ?  I  would  fain  Ixv- 
row  it. 

Kno.  Why,  I. hope  you  will  not  a  hawk- 
ing now,  will  you  r 

Step/  No,  wusse,  but  I'll  practise  against 
next  year,  uncle:  I  have  bought  me  a 
hawk,  and  a  hood,  and  bells,  and  all ;  I 
lack  nothing  but  a  book  to  keep  it  by.'* 

^710.  O,  most  ridiculous. 

Step.  Nay,  look  you  now,  you  arc  an- 
gry, uncle ;  why  you  know  an'  a  man  have 
not  skUl  in  the  laawking  and  hunting-Ian- 
Ruages  now-a-days,  I'll  not  give  a  rush  for 
him.  They  are  more  studied  than  the 
Greek,  or  tne  Latin.  He"  is  for  no  gallants 
company  without 'era:  and  by  gads-lid  I 
scorn  it,  I,  so  I  do,  to  be  a  consort  for  every 
hum-tfarum  ;  hang*em,  scroyles !  there's  no-' 
thing  in  'em  i'  the  world.    What  do  you 


*  A  goodly  day  toward !  and  afresh  tnorning!  Brain-worm, 

Call  up  your  young  master :  bid  him  rise,  sir.']  llius  are  these  lines  printed  in  the 
common  editions  of  this  poet,  without  any  regard  to  the  measure  or  quanitty  of  the  verse. 
It  must  be  owned  that  the  metre  of  the  comic  poets,  in  the  age  of  Jonson,  was  extremely 
loose  and  irreg  lar,  often  requiring-to  be  helped  out  by  the  speaker.  The  voice,  as  it  was 
necessary,  must  either  slur  over,  or  lengthen  out  a  syllable  to  preserve  the  numbers.  An 
elision  in  the  word  your,  by  marking  it  in  this  manner  y'r,  would  guide  the  pronunciation 
in  the  rftding.  There  is,  however,  an  expletive,  that  might  easily  be  omitted,  and  might 
probably  have  been  the  player's  insertion:  and  the  verse  would  be  better,  if  we  readit  thus : 

Brain-worm,  call  your  young  master :  bid  him  rise,  sir. — Mr.  Sewa&p. 
These  observations  are  equnlly  ingenious  and  just ;  but  I  have  still  ventured  to  retain  the 
old  reading,  principally  on'vhe  authority  of  the  first  folio,  which  was  printed  in  tlie  poeft 
hfe-time,  and  under  his  own  inspection.  The  defect  in  measure  is  probably  in  the  first  line  ; 
which  becomes  a  perfect  verse  by  contracling  the  word  toward  into  one  syllable,  and  which 
undoubtedly  must  be  so  pronounced. 

'  Brain,  Well,  sir. J  An  elliptical  expression;  It  is  zuell,  «>;, probably  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  form  of  speaking,  usual  on  such  occasions. 

Rogo  nunquid  velit ;  Recte,  inquit,  a^o.— Teren.  Eun.  Act.  II.  Seen.  3. 

'  /,  /  know  that,  sir!']  Ay,  &c.  The  antient' way  of  writmg  this  affirmative  particle 
was  only  with  the  vowel  I,  and  a  comma  after  it.  This  is  followed  in  the  old  and  last 
edition  likewise,  and  I  have  conformed  to  it  in  the  present 

*  /  lack  nothing  but  a  book  to  keep  it  by.]  Falconry  was  a  favourite  diversion  of  this 
age.  Mr.  Stephen  having  purchased  a  hawk  with  all  its  furniture,  is  ignorant  how  to  keep 
it  secundiim  artem.  For  the  service  of  connoisseurs  like  himself,  bodks  were  then  wrote 
upon  this  subject.  A  treatise  of  this  kind  by  one  George  Turberville  is  yet  to  be  found, 
and  may  perhaps  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  curious  in  this  science.  In  the  same  maimer 
they  fought  duels  by  the  book. 
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<® 


talk  <m  K  ?  Because  I  dwell  at  Hoesden,  I 
shall  keep  company  with  none  out  the 
aidien  cSf  Fmsoury^  or  the  citizens  that 
come  a  ducking  to  Islington  ponds?  A 
fine  jest  i'fiaith !  Slid,  a  gentleman  mun 
show  himself  like  a  gentieman:  Uncle,  1 
pray  you  be  not  angry,  1  know  what  I  have 
tt>do,  1  trow,  1  am  no  novice. 
Kmo.  You  are  a  prodigal  absurd  cocks- ^ 

comb,  go  to.  ^ 

Nay,  nerer  look  at  me,  if  s  I  that  speak. 
Tafce't  as  you  will,  ^ir,  I'll  not  flatter  you. 
Ha*  you  not  yet  found  means  enow  to  waste 
That  which 'your   friends  have  left  you, 

but  you  must 
Go  cast  away  your  money  on  a  kite. 
And  know  not  how  to  keep  it,  when  you 

ha*  done?*  [man ! 

0  if  s  comely  I  this  will  make  you  a  gentle- 
Well,  cousin,  well !  I  see  you  are  e'en  past 

h<^  [it. 

Of  all  redama :'  I,  so,  now  you  are  told  on 
YoQ  look  another  way. 
Sup.  What  would  you  ha'  me  do  ? 
Tao.  WfiaJL^Quld  1  have  you  do?  Til  tell 

you,  kinsman;  [thrive, 

"  Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to 
"  That  would  I  have  you  do :    and  not  to 

spend 
"  Your  com  on  «very  bauble  that  you  fancy^ 
'^^^  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 
"  I  f  ould  not  have  you  to   invade  each 

(^ace, 
"  Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies, 
"  Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert, 
**  Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
"  He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 
"  Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market 
*'  Nor  would  I,  you  should  melt  away  your- 
self 
"  In  flashing  bravery,  lest  while  you  affect 
"  To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 
"  A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it, 
"  And  you  be  left  like  an  unsav'ry  snuff, 
'*  Whose  property  is  only  to  offend, 
"ly  1^'  you  sober,  and  a»tain  yourself ; 
"^ot  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  yoi 

boat; 

"  But  moderate  your  expenccs  now  (at  first) 
"  As  you  may  Keep  the  same  proportion 

sdlL 
^  **  Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility. 


your 


"  Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrow'd 

thing,  [none  of  yours, 

"  From  dead  men's  dust,  and  bones ;  and 

"  Except  you  make,  or  hold  it  Who  comes 

here? 

SCENE    IL 

Servant,  Mr,  Stephen,  Km/well,  Brain- 
xvorm. 

Serv.  Save  you,  gentlemen. 

Step.  Na^r,  we  do  not  stand  much  on  our  , 
gentility,  friend;^  yet  you  are  welcome, 
and  I  assure  you  mine  uncle  here  is  u  man 
of  a  thousand  a  year,  Middlesex  land:  he 
has  but  one  son  i]>  all  tli^  world  ;  I  am  his 
next  heir  (at  the  common  law)  Master  Ste- 
phen, as  simple  as  I  stand  here,  if  my  cou- 
sin die  (as  there's  hoped  he  will),  I  have  a 
pretty  hving  o'  mine  own  too,  beside,  hard 
by  here. 

Sero.  In  good  time,  sir. 

Step,  In  good 'time,  sir?  why!    and  in 
very   good  time,    sir:    you  do  not  flout, 
friend,  do  you  ? 
^Sero.  Not  I,  sir. 

Step,  Not  you,  sir?  you  were  not  best, 
sir;  an'  you  should,  here  be  them  can  per- 
ceive it,  and  that  quickly  too ;  go  to :  and 
ibey  can  give  it  again  soundly  too,  an'  need 
be. 

Serv,  Why,  sir,  let  thb  satisfy  you ;  good 
faith,  I  had  no  such  intent. 

Step,  Sir,  an'  I  thought  you  had,  I  would 
talk  with  you,  and  that  presently. 

Serv.  Good  Master  Stephen,  so  you  may, 
sir,  at  your  pleasure. 

Step,  And  so  I  would,  sir,  good  my  saucy 
companion!  an'  you  were  out  o'  mine 
uncle's  ground,  I  can  tell  you ;  thoug;h  I 
do  not  stand  upon  my  gentility  neither  in't 

Kno,  Cousin!  cousin!  will  this  ne'er  be 
left? 

Step,  Whoreson  base  feliowl  a  mechanical 
serving-man !  By  this  cudgel,  an'  'twere  not 
for  shame,  1  would 

Kno,  What  would  you  do,  you  yeremp- 
tory  gull? 
If  you  cannot  be  quiet,  get  you  hence. 
You  see,  the  honest  man  demeans  himself 
Modestly  towards  you,  giving  no  reply 
To  your  unseason'd,  quarrelling,  rude  far 
shion; 


*  Go  cast  away  yomr  money  on  a  kiUj 
And  know  not  how  tolceepit,  when  you  ]ui  donef\  The  great  number  of  hawks  or 
fdcons  kept  in  that  age,  and  the  manner  of  their  food,  will  appear  from  the  following  pas- 
sage: "  I  would  our  ia\ex3iD&  might  be  satisfied  with  the  division  of  their  prey,  as  the  tai- 
coosinThrada  were,  that  they  needed  not  to  devour  the  hens  of  this  realm  in  such  number, 
that  unless  it  be  shortly  considered,  our  iiamiliar  poultry  shall  be  as  scarce,  as  be  now  par- 
tridge and  pheasant  f  speak  not  this  in  dispraise  of  the  falcons,  but  of  them  which  keepeth 
them  like  cockneys."— Sir Tbo.Euot's  Govemour,  l.Lc.  18.  Lond.  1580. 

^  Wc  donot  dottd  imtidk  on  our  genHUty,  friend.']  This  answer  is  made  with  exqui«te 
humour.  Stniben  piques  himself  on  being  a  gentleman;  Kno' well  had  just  reproved  him 
for  a  rough  illiberal  benaviottry  and  cautions  him  not  to  presume  upon  his  birth  and  fortune. 
Master  Stephen  doth  not  seem  to  relish  this  advice,  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  servant,  he 
^•covers  luf  r^^ard  for  what  his  unde  had  been  saying,  by  the  rq>etition  of  his  last  words. 


EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR. 


[Act  1.  Scciie  S 


taking  in  all  the  young  wenches  thit  pass  by 
at  the  back-door^  and  codling  every  ker- 
nel of  the  fruit  for  'em,  would  ha'  served. 
But  pr'yth^ee  come  over  to  me  quickly,  this 
morning  ;  I  have  such  a  present  for  thee, 
ourTurky  company  never  sent  the  like  io 
the  Grana  Signiory  One  is  a  rhymer,  sir,  6^ 
your  own  batch,  your  own  leaven ;  but  doth 
think  himself  poet-major  o'  the  town,  c^'il- 
ling  to  be  shown,  and  worthy  to  be  seen.. 
The  other — I  will  not  venture  his  description 
with  you,  till  you  come,  because  I  would 
ha'  you  make  hither  jwith  an  appetite.  If 
the  worst  of  *em  be  not  worth  your  journey, 
draw  your  bill  of  charges,  as  unconscionable 
as  any  Guild-hall  verdict  will  ^ive  it  you, 
and  you  shall  be  allow'd  your  viaticum. 

'  From  the  Wind-mill. 


And  still  you  huff  it,  with  a  kind  of  carriage 
,  As  void  of  wit,  as  of  humanity. 
Go  get  you  in ;  'fore  heaven,  I  am  asham'd 
Tbou  hast  a  kinsman's  interest  in  me. 

lExit  Stephen. 

Serv.  I  pray,  sir,  is  this  Master Kno' well's 
house  ? 

Kno.  Yes,  marry  is  it,  sir. 

Serv.  I  should  inquire  for  a  gentleman 
here,  one  Master  Edward  Kncrwell;  do 
you  know  any  such,  sir,  I  pray  you  ? 

Ktio.  I  should  forget  myself  else,  sir. 

Serv.  Are  yoU  the  gentleman?  Cry  you 
mercy,  sir :  1  was  requir'd  bv  a  gentleman 
i'  the  city,  as  I  rode  out  at  this  end  o'  the 
town,  to  deliver  you  thisiettcr,  sir. 

Kno,  To  me,  sir!  What  do  you  mean? 
pray  you  remember  your  court' sl<*.  (To  his 
most  selected  Jiiend,  Master  Edward  Kno*- 
u^elL)  What  might  the  gentleman's  name 
be,  sir,  that  sent  it^  nay,  pray  you  be 
cover'd. 

Sero.  One  Master  Well-bred,  sir. 

Kno.  Master  Well-bred!  A  young  gei>- 
tlenian?  is  he  not? 

Sero.  The  same,  sir;  Master  Kitely  mar- 
rled  his  sister ;  the  rich  merchant  i'  the  Old 
Jewry.  • 

Kno.  You  say  very  true.    Brain-worm. 

Brat  Sir. 

Kno.  Make  this  honest  friend  drink  h«re : 
pray  you  go  in; 
This  letter  is  directed  to  my  son : 
Yet  I  am  Edward  Kno'well  too,  and  may, 
With  the  safe  conscience  of  good  manners, 

use 
The  fellow's  error  to  my  satisfaction. 
Well,  I  will  break  it  ope,  old  men  are  curious, 
Be  it  but  for  the  style's  sake,  and  the  phrase, 
T  o  sec  if  both  do  answer  my  son's  praises. 
Who  is  almost  grown  the  idolater 
Of  this  young  W«ll-bred  t  what  have  we 
hervi  ?  what's  this  ? 

THE   LETTER. 

Why,  Ned,  I  beseech  thee,  hast  thou  for- 
sworn all  tliy  friends  i'  the  Old  Jewry  ?  or 
dost  thou  thuik  us  all  Jews  that  inhabit  theref 
yet  if  thou  dost,  come  over,  and  but  see 
our  frippery;  change  an  old  shirt  for  a 
whole  snioclt  with  us :  do  not  conceive  that 
autipatby  between  us  and  Hogsden,  as  was 
betvoi'ii  Jews  and  hogs-jflesh.  Leave  thy 
Vigilant  father  alone,  to  number  over  his 
f^reen  apricots,  evening  and  morning,  o'  the 
horth-wc^t  wall :  an'  I  had  been  his  son,  I 
had  savVl  him  the  labour  long  since,   if 

*  From  the  wind-mill.]  This  house  then  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Old  Jewry,  towatxls 
Lothbury ;  and  was  remarkable  for  the  various  changes  it  had  successively  undergone.  The 
Jews  used  it  at  first  for  a  Synagogue ;  after^'ards  it  came  into  the  possession  of  a  certain 
order  of  friars  called  de  Famitenti/i  Jesit,  or  Fratres  de  Saccd,  from  their  being  clothed  in 
flackcloth.  In  process  of  time,  it  was  converted  to  a  private  house,  wherein  several  mayors 
iiad  resided,  and  kept  thoir  mayoralty.  In  the  days  of  Stow,  from  whom  this  account  is 
tkkcni  it  was  a  wine-tavern^  and  had  for  the  sign  a  wmd-mill. 

See  Stow's  Survey  by  St&tP£>  1*.  III.  p.  54» 


From  the  Bordello,.it  might  come  as  well. 
The  Spittle,  or  Pict-hatch.    Is  this  the  man 
My  son  hath  sun^  so,  for  the  happiest  wit^ 
^  The  choicest  bram,  the  times  have  sent  us 
forth? 
I  know  not  what  he  may  be  in  the  arts. 
Nor  what  in  schools ;  but  surely,  for  his 

manners, 
I  judge  him  a  profane  and  dissolute  wretch  : 
Worse  by  possession  of  such  great  good  gifts. 
Being  the  master  of  so  loose  a  spirit      fwrit 
TVhy,  what  unhallow'd  rufKan  would  have 
In  such  a  scurrilous  manner,  to  a  frieod  ! 
Why  should  he  think,  I  tell  my  apricots. 
Or  play  th'  Hesperian  dragon  with  my  fruity 
To  watch  it  ?  Well,  my  son,!  had  thougnt,  you 
Had   had  more  judgment  to  have  made 
election  [trust, 

Ofiyour  companions,  than  t' have  ta'en  on 
Such  petulant,  jeering  gamesters,  that  can 

•pare 
No  argument,  or  subject  from  their  jest.]: 
But  I  perceive  affection  makes  a  fool" 
Of  any  man,too  niuchlhe  father.  Brain-worm. 

Braim  Sir.  [letter? 

Kno.  Is  the  fellow  gone  that  brought  this* 

Brai.  Yes,  sir,  a  pretty  while  since. 

Kno.  And  where's  your  young  master  ? 

Brai.  In  his  chamber,  sir. 

Kno,  He  spake  not  with  the  fellow,  did  he? 

Brai.  No,  sir,  he  saw  him  not. 

Kno,  Take  you  this  letter,  and  deliver  it 

my  son ;  [your  life. 

But  with  no  notice  that  I  have  open'd  it,  on 

.  Brai.  O  lord,  sir,  that  were  a  jest  indeed  •. 

Kno.  I  am  resolv'd  I  will  not  stop  his 
journey. 
Nor  f)ractise  any  violent  means  to  stay 


Act  1.  Scene  3.]  EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR. 


Th'  unbridled  course  of  youth  m  him ;  for  that 
Restrain'd  grows  more  impatient ;  and  in  kind 
like  to  the  eaffer,  but  uie  generous  grey- 
hound. 
Who,  ne'er  so  little  from  his  game  with-beld. 
Turns  head,  and  leaps  up  at  liis  holder's  throat. . 
•*  There  is  a  way  of  winnuig  more  by  lovt^ 
••'  And  urging  ot  the  modesty,  than  tear :  ■ 
"  Force  works  on  servile  natxires,  not  the  free. 
"He  that's  compeird  to  goodness,  may  be 
good ;  [drawn 

"But  'tis  but  for  that  fit:  where  others, 
"  By  softness  and  example,  get  a  habit. 
*'  Then,  if  they  stray,  but  warn' era ;  and  the 
same  [do  for  shame. ' ' 

"  They  should  for  virtue  have  done,  they'll 

,  SCENE  HL 
£(/«;,  Kno^well,  Brain-worm,  Mr,  Steplien, 

£,  Kno,  Did  he  open  it,  say'st  thou  ? 

Brm.  Yes,  o'  my  word,  sir,  and  read  the 
contents. 

E,  Kno,  That  scarce  contents  me.  What 
countenance,  pr'ythee,  made  he,  i*th' read- 
ing of  it  ?  was  he  anery,  or  pleas' d  ? 

BraL  Nav,  sir,  I  saw  him  not  read  it, 
nor  open  it,  1  assure  your  worship* 

£-  Kno.  No  ?  how  know'st  thou^  then, 
that  he  did  either  ? 

Brai,  Marry,  sir,  because  he  charg'd  me, 
on  w  life,  to  tell  nobody  that  he  open'd  it ; 
whiA  unless  he  had  done,  he  would  never 
fear  to  have  it  reveal' d. 

£.  Kno.  That's  true :  well,  I  thank  thee. 
Brain-worm. 

C  Step.  O,  Brain-worm,  didst  thou  not  see 
a  fellow  here  in  a  what'sha'call-him  dou- 
blet? he  brought  mine  uncle  aletter  e'en  now. 

Brai.  Yes,  master  Stephen ;  what  of  him  ? ' 

Step.  O,  I  ha'  such  a  mind  to  beat  him — 
Where  is  he  ?  canst  thou  tell  ? 

Brai.  Faith^  he  is  not  of  that  mind :  he  is 
gone,  master  Stephen. 

Step.  Gone !  which  way  ?  when  went  he  ? 
how  loBg  since } 

Brai.  He  is  rid  hence :  he  took  horse  at 
the  strcct-door- 


Step.  And  I  staid  i'  the  fields  I  .  hoTSon 
Scander-bag  rogue !  Oh  that  I  had  but  a 
hoise  to  fetch  him  back  again ! 

Brai.  Why,  you  may  ha'  my  master's 
gelding,  to  save  your  longing,  sir. 

Step.  But  I  ha^  no  boots,  thaf  s  the  spight 
on't. 

Brai.  Why,  a  fine  whisp  of  hay,  roul'd 
hard,  master  Stephen. 

Step.  No  faith,  it's  no  boot  to  follow  him, 
now  :  let  him  e'en  gb  and  hang.  Pr'ythee, 
help  to  truss  me  a  httle*  He  does  so  vex 
me — 

Brai.  You'll  be  worse  vex'd  when  you 
are  truss' d,  master  Stephen.  Best  keep  un- 
brac'd,  and  walk  yourself  till  you  be  cold ; 
your  cholcr  may  founder  you  else. 

Step^  By  my  faith,  and  so  I  will;  now 
thou.tell'st  meon't:  How  dost  thou  like 
my  leg.  Brain-worm  ? 

Brai.  A  very  good  leg,  master  Stephen ; 
but  the  woollen  stocking  does  not  commend 
it  so  well. 

Step.  Fob,  the  stockings  be  eood  enough, 
now  summer  is  coniing  on,  tor  the  du.st: 
I'll  have  a  pair  of  silk  against  winter,  that  I. 
go  to  dwell  i'  th'  town.  I  think  my  leg 
would  phew  in  a  silk  hose — * 

Brai.  believe  me>  master  Stephen,  rarely 
well. 

Step,  In  sadness,  I  ^hink  it  would :  I  haVe 
a  reasonable  good  leg. 

Brai.  You  have  an  excellent  good  leg, 
master  Stephen ;  but  I  cannot  stay  to  praise 
it  longer  now,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for't. 

Step.  Another  time  will  serve^  Brain« 
worm.    Gramercy  for  this.  \ 

E.  Kno.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 
[ATno'we^  laughs,  having  read  the  letter* 

Step.  'Slid,  I  hope  he  laughs  not  at  me ;  an' 
he  do— 

E.  Kno.  Here  was  a  letter  indeed,  to  be 
intercepted  by  a  man's  father,  and  do  him 
good  with  hun  I  He  cannot  but  think  most 
virtuously,  both  of  nie,  and  the  sender, 
sure ;  that  make  the  careful  costar*  monger 
of  him  iu  our  familiar  epistles.  Well,  if  he 
read  this  with  patience  I'll  be  gelt,  and 

■  There  is  a  way  ffvcimung  more  by  lave. 
And  urging  of  the  modesty,  than  fear.  Sec.']    TsrencE  is  the  author  of  these  senti-  . 
ments,  which  are  adapted  with  the  utmost  propriety  of  character  to  the  temper  of  the  speaker. 
Pudore  fy  liberalitate  liheros 
Retinere,  satitts  esse  credo,  quam  metu. 
Malo  couctus  qui  suum  qfficiumfacit, 
Dum  id  rescitum  iri  credit,  tantisper  cavet. 
Hocpatrium  est,  potiits  consu^facere  fiiiwn 
Sudsponte  recthjiacere,  quctmalieno  metu. — ^Adelph.  Act.  I.  Sc.  1. 
•  /  tldnk  my  leg  would  shew  in  a  silk  Itose  ]    The  humour  of  these  half-witted  gallants^ 
with  relation  to  their  dress,  and  particularly  the  furniture  of  their  legs,  is  frequently  taken 
notice  of  by  our  old  comedians. 

"  Sir  Tab,  I  did  thfnk  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was  formed  under  the 
*'  star  of  a  ^liard. 
"  Sir  AmL  Aye>  'tii  strong ;  and  it  does  indifferent  well  in  a  flame-coloured  stocking.'* 

Shakspe A&£'t  Twelfth  Night,  Act  I.  Sc.  4. 


JSVERY  MAW  IN  HIS  HUMOUR.  [Act  1.  Scene  4* 


troll  >^  ballads  for  Mr.  John  Trundle  yonder, 
the  rest  of  my  mortality.  It  is  true,  and 
likely,  my  father  may  have  as  much  patience 
as  Another  man ;  for  he  takes  much  physick: 
and  oft  taking  physick  makes  a  man  very  pa- 
tient. But  would  your  packet,  master 
Well-bred,  had  arrived  at' him  in  such  a  mi- 
nute of  his  patience ;  then  we  had  knoiwn 
the  end  of  it>  which  now  is  doubtful,  and 
threatens-^ — ^What!  my  wise  cousin !  nay, 
then  I'll  furnish  our  feast  with  one  gull  more 
toward  the  mess.  He  writes  to  me  of  a 
brace,  and  here's  one,  thaf  s  three :  Oh  for 
a  feurth !  Fortune,  if  ever  thou'lt  use  thine 

eyes,  I  entreat  thee 

Step.  Oh,  now  I  see  who  he  laught  at. 
He  laught  at  somebody  in  that'  letter.    By 


this  good  light,  an'  he  had  laught  at  m< 

£.  ATno.H  *    ^     ' 

lancholy  ? 


E,  Kno.  How  now,  cousin  Stephen,  me- 
I  thought  you  had 


Step.  Yes,  a  little, 
laught  at  me,  cousin. 

E.  Kno,  Why,  what  an'  I  had,  couz  ?  what 
would  you  ha'  done  ? 

•  Step,  By  this  light,    I  would  ha'  told 
mine  uncle. 

£•  Kno,  Nay,  if  you  would  ha'  told  your 
vncle,  I  did  laugh  at  you,  couz. 

Step,  Did  you,  indeed  ? 

E,  Kno,  Yes,  indeed. 

Step.  Why  then 

E.Kno,  What  then? 

Step,  I  am  satisfied,  it  is  sufficieitf 

E,  Kno,  Why,  be  so,  gentle  couz.  And,  I 

fray  you,  let  me  intreat  a  courtesy  of  you. 
am  sent  for,  this  morning,  by  a  friend  i' 
th'  Old  Jewry,  to  come  to  him ;  if  s  but 
crossing  over  the  fields^to  Moorgate:  will 
you  bear  me  company  ?  I  protest  it  is  not 
to  draw  you  into  bond,  or  any  plot  against 
the  state,  couz. 

Step,  Sir,  that's  all  one,  an'  'twere ;  you 
ihall  command  me  twice  so  far  as  Moor- 

Ste,  to  do  you  good  in  such  a  matter, 
o  you  think  X  would  leave  you  ?  I  pro- 
test- 
's. Kno,  No,  no,  you  shall  not  protest, 
couz.  ^ 

Step,  Bv  my  fackings,  but  I  will,  by  your 
leave;  rUprofest  nforetomyiriend,  than 
I'll  speak  of  at  this  time. 
E,  Kno,  You  speak  very  well,  couz. 
Step,  Nay,  not  so  neither,  you  shall  par- 
don me :  but  I  speak  to  serve  my  turn. 

E,Kno,  Your  turn,  couz  ?  Do  you  know 
what  you  say  ?  A  gentleman  of  your  sort, 
parts,  carriage,  and  estimation,  to  talk 
o'  your  turn  i'  this  company,  and  to  me 
alone,  like  a  tankardrbearer  at  a  conduit ! 
fie !  A  vright  that,  hitherto,  his  every  step 


Mr,  AfaUhtw,  Cob, 

Mat,  I  think  this  be  the  house  :  what  ho! 

Cob,  Who's  there  ?  O,  master  Matthew ! 
gi' your  worship  good  morrow. 

Mfit,  What!  Cob!  how  dost  thou,  good 
Cob  ?  dost  thou  inhabit  here.  Cob  ? 

Cob,  I,  sir,  I  and  my  lineage  ha'  kept  a 
poor  house  here,  in  our  days. 

Mat,  Thy  lineage.  Monsieur  Cob,  what 
lineage?  what  lineage? 

C<m,  Why,  sir,  an  ancient  lineage,  and  a 
princely.  Mine  ance'try  came  from  a  kiog's 
bellv,  no  worse  man:  and  yet  no  man 
neitner  (by  your  worship's  leave,  I  did  Ue 
in  that),  but  Herring  the  king  of  fish,  (from 
his  belly  I  proceed),  one  o'  the  monardhs  o* 
the  world,  I  'assure  you.  The  first  red- 
herring  that  was  broiled  in  Adam  and  Eve's 
kitchen,  do  I  fetch  my  pedigree  from,  by 
the  harrot's  book.  His,  Cob,  was  taj 
great  great-mighty-great  grand-father. 

>®  jind  TRoix  baUada,']    Cry,  and  sing  ballads.    The  expression  common  at  that  time ; 
— — —  Will  y«u  trotd  the  catch 

''  You  taught  me  but  while  e'er; — Shakspeare's  Tempest 
And  Milton  in  the  Paradise  Lost, 

*'  To  dress,  to  troU  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye." 


hath  left  the  stamp  of  a  great  foot  behind 
hun,  as  every  word  the  savour  of  a  strong 
spirit !  and  he  !  this  man !  so  graced,  gilded, 
or,  to  use  a  more  fit  metaphor,  so  tin-foiled 
by  nature,  as  not  ten  housewives'  pewter 
(again  a  good  time)  shews  more  bnght  to 
the  world  than  he !  and  he  (as  I  said  last,  so 
I  say  again,  and  still  shall  say  it)  this  man! 
to  conceal  such  real  ornaments   as  these, 
and  shadow  their  glory,  as  a  milliner's  wife 
does  her  wrought  stomacher,  with  a  smoaky 
lawn,  or  a  black  Cyprus !  O  couz !  it  cannot 
be  answered,  ga  not  about  it.    Drake's  old , 
ship  at  Deptford  may  sooner  circle  the  woiil-' 
again.  Come,  wrong  not  the  quality  of  yodf 
desert,  with  looking  downward,  couz ;  but 
hold  up  your  head,  so :  and  let  the  idea  of 
what  you  are,  be  pourtrayed  i'  your  face, 
that    men  may   read    i'  your    physnomy. 
Here  within  this  place  is  to  be  seen  tfic 
true,  rare,  and  accomplished  monster,  or 
miracle  of  nature,  which  is  all  one.     What 
think  you  of  this,  couz  ? 

Step.  Why,  1  do  think  of  it ;  and  I  wiU 
be  more  proud,  and  melancholy,  and  gen- 
tleman-like, than  1  have  been ;  I'll  insure  you. 

E.  Kno,  Why,  thafs  resolute,  master  Ste- 
phen !  Now,  if  I  can  but  hold  him  up  to 
Jiis  height,  as  it  is  happily  begun,  it  will  do 
Well  for  a  suburb-humour:  we  may  bap 
nave  a  match  with  the  city,  and  play  him 
tor  forty  pound.    Come,  couz.  ^ 

Step,  I'll  follow  you. 

E,  Kno.  Follow  me  ?  you  must  ado  before. 

Step,  Nay,  an'  I  mus^  I  will.  Pray  you, 
shew  me,  good  cousin. 

SCENE  IV. 


|.  Act  1.  Scene  5.]         EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR. 


J/ot.  \Vfiy  mighty,  why  mighty  ?  I  pray 
thee. 

Gj6.  O,  it  was  a  mighty  while  ago,  sir, 
and  a  miehty  great  Cob. 
Afat.  How  know'st  thou  that } 
Cob.  How  know  I  ?    why,  I  smell  his 
^ost,  ever  and  anon. 

Mat.  Sircll  a  ghost !   O  unsavoury  jest ! 
aad  the  ghost  of  a  herring.  Cob. 
Cob.  1,  sir,  with  favour  of  your  worship's 
■y  DOse,  Mr.  Matthew,  why  not  the  ghost  of  a 
hetring  Cob,  as  well  as  the  ghost  of  Rasher- 
I  Bacon  ?  y 

Mat.  Roger  Bacon,  thou  would'st  say.     * 
Cob.  I,  say  Rasher-Bacon.     They  were 
i  both  broiled  o*  th'  coals ;  and  a  man  may 
smell  broird  meat,  I  hope?    you  are  a 
Kholar,  upsolve  me  that,  now. 
*^^at.  O  raw  ignorance !  Cob,  canst  thou 
shew  me  of  a  gentleman,  one  Captain  Boba- 
1  dill,  where  his  lodging  is  ? 

Cob.  O,  my  guest,  sir !  you  mean. 
Mat.  Thy  suest !  alas  !  ha,  ha. 
Cob.  Wh^f  do  you  laugh,  sir  I  do  you  not 
mean  Captain  Bobadill  ? 

Mat.  Cob,  'pray  thee  advise  thyself  well : 

do  not  wrong  the  gentleman,  and  thyself 

too.   I  dare  be  sworn,  he  scorns  thy  house ; 

htl  he  lodge  in  such  a  base  obscure  placed 

;  as  thy  house!  Tut,  I  know  his  disposition 

I  so  well,  he  would  not  lie  in  thy  bed,  if 

I  thouMit  gi't  him. 

I  C(A.  1  will  not  give  it  him,  though,  sir. 
Mass^  I  thoueht  somewhat  was  in't,  we 
could  notgetnim  to  bed  all  night:  Well, 
air,  though  he  lie  not  o'  my  bed,  he  lies 
o'  my  bench :  an't  please  you  to  go  up,  sir, 
YOU  shall  find  him  with  two  cushions  under 
his  head,  and  his  cloak  wrapt  about  him,  as 
tboueh  he  had  neither  won  nor  lo6t,  and 
yet,  I  warrant,  he  ne'er  cast  better  in  his 
uf(f,  than  he  has  done  to-night. 
Mat.  Why  ?  was  he  drunk  ? 
Cob.  Drunk,  sir  ?  vou  hear  not  me  say 
so.  Perhaps  he  sw^ailow'd  a  tavern  token,  - 
or  some  such  device,  sir,  I  have  nothmg  to 
do  withal.  I  deal  with  water  and  not  with 
wine.  GV  me  my  tankard  there,  ho! 
God  b'  w'  you,  sur .  It's  six  a  clock :  I 
ibouM  ha'  carried  two  turns,  by  this.  What 
ho  \  my  ^tojgpUy  come. 

Mat.  lie  m  a  Water-bearer's  house !  A 
KenUeman  of  his  havings!  Well,  I'll  tell 
Him  ^  mind. 


Cob.  What,  "nb,  shew  this  gentleman  up 
to  the  captam.  Oh,  an'  my  house  were  the 
Brazen-head  now  1  faith  it  would  e'en  speak 
**  Mo  fools  yet."  You  should  ha'  some 
now  would  take  this  Mr.  Matthew  to  be  a 
gentleman,  at  the  least.  His  father's  an 
honest  man,  a  worshipful  fishmonger,  and 
so  forth ;  and  now  does  he  creep,  and 
wriggle  into  acquaintance  with  all  the  brave 
^l£nts  about  the  town,  such  as  my  guest 
IS :  O,  my  ^uest  is  a  fine  man,  and  they 
flout  him  mvincibly.  He  useth  every  day 
to  a  merchant's  house,  where  I  serve  water, 
one  master  Kitely's  i*  the  Old  Jewry ;  and 
here's  the  jest,  he  is  in  love  with  my 
master's  sister,  Mrs.  Bridget,  and  calls  her 
mistress :  and  there  he  will  sit  you  a  whole 
afternoon  sometimes,  readmg  cf  these  same 
abominable,  vile,  (a  pox  on  'em,  I  cannot 
abide  them !)  "  rascally  verses, PoYetrY,Poy- 
etry,  and  speaking  of  interludes ;  ^twill  make 
a  man  burst  to  hear  him.  And  the  wenches, 

they 'do  so  geer,  and  ti-he  at  him ^well, 

should  they  do  so  much  to  me,  I'd  forswear 
them  all,  by  the  foot  of  Pharaoh.  There's 
an  oath  !  How  many  water-bearers  shall 
you  hear  swear  such  an  oath  ?    O,  I  have  a 

finest  (he  teaches  me)  he  does  swear  the 
egiblest  of  any  man  christened :  By  St. 
George,  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  the  body  of 
me,  as  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier : 
such  dainty  oaths!  and  withal,  he  does 
take  this  same  filthy  roguish  tobacco,  the 
finest  and  cleanliest!  it  would  do  a  man 
good  to  see  the  fume  come  forth  at's^on- 
nels  I  Well,  he  owes  me  forty  shillings  (my 
wife  lent  him  out  of  her  purse,  by  six- 
pence at  a  time)  besides  his  lodging :  I 
would  I  had  it.  I  shall  ha't,  he  says,  the 
next  action.  Helter-skelter,  hang  sorrow^ 
care' 11  kill  a  cat,  up-taiJs  all,  and  a  louse  for 
the  hangman. 

SCENE  V. 
BobadiU,  Tib,  Matthcui. 

Bob.  Hostess,  hostess ! 

{Bobad.  is  discovered  lying  on  his  bench.*' 

Tib.  What  say  you,  sir  ? 

Bob.  A  cup  o'  thy  small  beer,  sweet 
hostess. 

Tib.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  below 
would  speak  with  you. 

Bob.  A  gentleman !  odds  so,  I  am  not 
within. 


"  BascaUy  verses^  Poyctty,  Poyetry,  &c.]  The  number  6f  small  wits  and  pretenders  to 
poetry  in  this  age,  was  very  jgreat.  Gascom  and  Lodge,  with  some  othefs,  had  wrote 
madngab  and  pastoral  sonnets  m  a  pretty  natural  and  easy  strain.  This  produced  a  herd 
of  imitators,  who  by  degrees  brougnt  the  fashion  into  contempt.  The  severer  poets, 
therefore,  took  occasion  to  ridicule  this  affectation,  by  making  it  the  object  of  mirth,  even 
to  the  vulgar  themselves.  Mr.  Matthew  indeed  niight  be  yery  reasonably  excused,  as 
being  both  a  gentleman  and  a  lever. 

*^  BobadiU  u  discovered  lying  on  his  bbkch.]  The  same  attitude  is  given  to  »'  brother 
of  the  -society,  by  Sir  Thomas  Overbury ;  *'  Three  large  bavins  set  up  his  trade,  with  a 
**  kndk ;  whidi  in  the  vacation  <^  the  ammoon,  he  uses  for  his  day-bed." 

Character  qfan  ordinary  Fenotr. 


EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR.  [Act  1.  Scene  S. 


TUf,  Mr  husband  told  him  you  were,  sir. 

Bob.  W  hat  a  plague ! — ^what  meant  be  ? 

Mat.  C^ain  Bobadili ! 

Bob.  Who's  there  ?  take  away  the  bason, 
good  hostess ;  come  up,  sir. 

Tib.  He  would  desire  you  to  come  up, 
tir.    You  come  into  a  cleanly  house,  here. 

Mai.  Save  you,  sir ;  save  you,  captain. 

Bob.  Gentle  master  Matthew !  Is  it  you, 
sir  ?  Please  you  to  sit  down. 

Mat.  Thank  you,  good  captain,  you  may 
tee  I  am  somewbat  audacious. 

Bob,  Not  so,  sir.  I  was  requested  to 
topper^  last  night,  by  a  sort  of  gallants, 
where  you  were  wish  d  for,  and  dnmk  to, 
I  assure  you. 

Mat.  Vouchsafe  me,  by  whom,  good 
captain  ? 

Bob.  Marry,  by  young  Well-bred,  and 
others :  why,  hostesSj  a  stool  here  for  this 
gentleman. 

Mat.  No  baste,  sir.  His  very  well. 

Bob.  Body  o*  me  !  it  was  so  late  ere  we 
parted  last  night,  I  can  scarce  open  my 
eyes  yet ;  I  was  but  new  risen,  as  you  came: 
how  passes  the  day  abroad,  sir  ?  you  can 
teU. 

Mat.  Faith,  some  half  hour  to  seven : 
tSow  trust  me,  you  have<an  exceeding  fine 
lodging  here,  very  neat  and  private ! 

Bob.  I,  sir :  sit  down,  I  pray  you.  Mr. 
Matthew  (in  any  case)  possess  no  gentlemen 
of  our  acquait^tance  with  notice  of  my 
lodging. 

Mat.  Who!  I,  sir?  no. 

Bob.  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know 
it,  for  the  cabin  is  convenient,  but  in  regard 
I  would  not  be  too  popular,  and  generally 
visited  as  some  are. 

Mat.  True,  captain,  I  conceive  you. 

Bob.  For  do  you  see,  sir,  by  the  heart  of 
valour  in  me  (except  it  be  to  some  peculiar 
and  choice  spirits,  to  whom  I  am  extraor- 
dinarily engag'd,  as  yourself,  or  so)  I  could 
not  extend  thus  hr. 

Mat.  O  lord,  sir,  I  resolve  so. 

Bob.  I  confess  I  love  a  cleanly  and  quiet 
privacy,  above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of 


fortune.    What  new  book  ha'  you  there? 
What !  Go  by,  Hieronymo !  " 

Mai.  1,  did  you  ever  see  it  acted  ?  Is't 
not  well  pennM  ? 

Bob.  Well-penn'd  !  I  would  fain  see  all 
the  poets,  of  these  times,  pen  such  another 
play  2L<  that  was !  they'll  prate  and  swagger, 
and  keep  a  stir  of  art  and  devices,  \vaen, 
(as  I  am  a  gentleman)  read  'em,  they  are  the 
most  shallow,  pitiful,  barren  fellows,  that 
live  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  again. 

Mat.  Indeed  here  are  a  nunioer  of  fine 
speeches  in  this  book".  "  O  eyes,  no 
'*  eyes,  but  fountains  fraught  with  -tears  !" 
There's  a  conceit!  fountains  firaught  with 
tears  I  "  O  life,  no  life,  but  lively  form  of 
"  death  !"  Another !  "  O  wwld,  no  world, 
'*  but  mass  of  public  wrongs !"  A  third ! 
"  Confiks'd  and  fiird  with  murder,  and 
"  misdeeds !"  A  fourth !  O,  the  muses  ! 
Is't  not  excellent  ?  Is't  not  simply  the  best 
that  ever  you  heard,  captain  ?  Ha !  how 
do  you  like  it  ? 

Bob.  'Tis  good. 

Mat.  "  To  thee,  the  purest  object  to  my 
"  sense, 

**  The  most  refined  essence  heaven  covers, 
**  Send  I  these  lines,  wherein  I  do  commence 

*'  The  happy  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers. 
"  If*  they  prove  rough,  unpolish'd,  harsh, 

"  and  rude, 
"  Haste  made  the  waste.     Thus  mildly, 
"  I  conclude." 

Bob,   Nay  proceed,  proceed.    Where's 
this  > 
[Bobadillis  making  him  ready  all  this  xchile. 

Mat.  This,  sir?  a  toy  o'  mine  own,  in 
my  nonage^;  the  infancy  of  my  muses  !  But 
when  will  you  come  and  see  my  study  ? 

good  faith,  i  can  shew  you  some  very  good 
lings,  I  have  done  of  late— That  boot  be- 
comes your  leg,  passing  well,  captain,  me- 
thinks ! 

Bob.  So,  so,  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen 
now  use. 

Mat.  Troth,  capt^,  and  now  you  speak 
o'  the  fashion,  master  Wellrbred's  elder 
brother  and  I  are  faU'n  out  exceedingly ; 


i 


"  ffhat  new  book  ha*  you  got  there  f  What!  go  by,  Hiirokymo.1  The  piece  referred 
to  is  a  play,  much  admired  by  the  populace  in  that  age,  and  as  much  derided  by  our  old 
comedians.  .The  speech  above  became  a  by-word,  and  is  to  be  met  with  as  such  both  in 
Shakspearc  and  l<1etcher. 

**  Here  are  a  number  <^fene  speeches  in  this  book;  O  eyes,  no  eyes,  but  fountains  firau^ii 
with  tears."]  We  have  here  another  instance  from  Hieronymo,  which  may  serve  uie 
reader  as  a  specimen  of  that  poetry  and  nature,  which  reign  throughout  the  whole.  In  the 
comedy  called  Albumazar,  these  verses  are  ridiculed  by  the'following  parody  : 

.'•  O  lips,  no  lips,  but  leaves  besmear' d  with  mel-dew  ! 

*^  O  dew,  no  aew,  but  drops  of  honey-combs ! 

"  O  combs,  no  combs,  but  fountains  full  of  tears  !  "^ 

"  O  tears,  no  tears,  but "        Act  11. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  this  kind  of  satire,  though  now  grown  into  disuse,  "was 
frequeiitlf  practised  by  the  poets  of  this  age,  upon  the  dramatic  compositions  of  each 
others  It  found  a  place,  fikewise,  in  the  earliest  productions  of  the  stage.  I'he  old  corned  v 
of  the  Greeks  abounded  with  railleries  of  this  nature  :  and  numerous  examples  might  be 
^^oduced  from  Aristophanes,  in  which  Euripides  is  treated  by  him  in  the  same  manner. 


Act  1.  Scene  5.]  fiVERY  MAN  IN  HIlS  HUMOUR. 


tfiB  other  day,  I  happened  to  enter  into 
sonje  discourao  of  a  hanger,  which,.  [  assure 
you,  both  for  fashion  and  workmanship, 
was  most  perei«|>torv-beaiitifuI,  and  gen- 
tleman-like !  yet  he  condemn''d,  and  cry'd 
it  down  for  the  most  pyed  and  ridiculous 
that  ever  h«  saw. 

Bob.  Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother, 
was*t  not  ? 

Mat,  I,  sir,  he. 

Bob.  Hanjr  him,  rook,  he !  why  he  has 
no  more  judgment  than  a  malt-horse  :  By 
St.  Gforge,  i  wonder  you'd  lose  a  thought 
\ipoD  such  an  animal ;  the  most  peremptory 
absurd  clown  of  Christendom,  this  day,  he 
is  bolden.  1  protest  to  n  ou,  as  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier,  I  lie'er  changed  words  \ 
vitb  his  like.  By  his  discourse  he  should 
eat  nothing  but  hay :  he  was  born  for  the 
manger,  pannier,  or  pack-saddle  I  He  has 
not  so  much  as  a  good  phrase  in  his  belly, 
but  all  old  iron,  ana  rusty  proverbs!  a  soocl 
commodity  for  lorae  smith  to  make  hob- 
Daiisof. 

Mat,  I,  and  he  thinks  to  carry  it  away 
with  his  noanhood  still,  where  he  comes :  he 
brags  he  will  gi'  me  the  basuuadfi«.as  I  bear. 

Sob.  How  !  he  the  bastinado !  how  came 
be  bv  that  word,  trow  ? 

Mat.  Nay,  indeed,  he  said  cudgel  me ; 
Iterra'd  it  so,  for  my  more  grace. 

Bab.  That  may  be ;  for  I  was  sure  it  was 
Done  of  his  word :  but  when  ?  when  said  h^ 
so? 

Mat,  Faith,  yesterday,  they  say ;  a  young 
gallant)  a  frieiid  of  mine  told  me  so. 

Bob.  Rynhe  foot  ot  Pharaoh,  and  'twere 
my  case  now,  I  should  send  him  a  chartel 
procntly:  the  bastinado  I  ^^  A  most  proper 
and  sufficient  drpendance,  warranted  oy  the 
great  Caranza:  come  hither:  you  shall 
chartel  him  ;  Til  shew  you  a  trick  or  two, 
you  shall  kill  him  with  at  pleasure ;  the  first 
itoccata,  if  you  will,  by  this  air. 

"-^  most  proper  and  sufficient  dbfendance,  xvarranted  by  the  great  Carakza.^ 
Depin DANCE,  when  the  iighting  sy  tern  was  in  vogue,  signified  the  ground  or  cause  of 
quarrel  The  reader  may  find  the  doctrine  humorously  exp lamed  in  The  Devil  is  cm  Ass, 
^ct3.  Caranza  was  an  author  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Dudlo :  he  is  often  mentioned 
l»y  Fletcher  with  ridicule,  ami  by  Jonsonin  his  New  Inn, 

^*  Hostess^  ACCOMMODATE  US  With  anoOkCT  bed  staff'  here  quickly;  lend  us  another  bedr 
^:  tfte  woman  does  not  understand  the  words  of  action.]  Corporal  Bardolph  will 
explain  to  us  what  the  captain  means  by  the  words  of  action.  *'  Bard:  Pardon  me,  sir,  I 
"  have  heard  the  word,  rhrase,  call  you  it  ?  By  this  day,- 1  know  not  the  ptirase :  but  I 
"  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  s'Mord  to  be  a  soldier-like  word,  and  a  word  of  exceed- 
"  iug  good  command.  Accommodated,  that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accoih- 
**  modated ;  or  when  a  man  is,  being  whereby  he  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated^ 
"  which  is  an  excellent  thing."— 2^^  Part,  lien,  Ath,  Act  HI.  Sc.  4. 

The  uorfi  ?ir*-nmmftflntl^nj  as  the  poet  tells  us  in  his  Discoveries,  was  at  this  time  a  m*^ 
«ish  expression,  and  what  he  calls,  one  of  the  perfumed  terms  of  the  age. 

"  Note  your  distance,  keep  your  due  jyroporiion  qf  t%me,'\  This  exposes  with  much  life 
tod  huraOur  the  aifected  fashion  of  duelling,  which  then  so  uni  venal  I  y  prevailed.  Bare 
fahUng  was  not  enough  ;  but  it  must  be  managed  according;  to  mle,  and  the  directions  of 
the  masters  in  the  science.  We  have  the  same  kind  of  satu-e  in  iihakspeare's  Romeo  and 
iubet.  •*  He  fights  as  you  sing  prick-songs,  keeps  time,  distance  and  proportion :  Ab«  tJ^c 
"  immortal  pas»do,  the  punto  reverso,"        Act,  II.  Sc.  4. 


Mat,  Indeed,  you  have  absolute  know 
ledge  i'the  mystejy,  i  have  heard,  sir. 

Hob,  Of  whom  ?  of  whom  ha'  you  heard 
it,  1  beseech  you  ? 

Max*  Trotli  1  have  heard  it  spoken  of 
divers,  that  you  have  vtry  rare,  and  un-in- 
pne'breath-utler-aML.:?kjljA  si r. 
^^'ob',  l*y  heav'ji,  i.o  not  I  ;  no  skill  i*  the 
earth  ;  some  small  rudinu  nls  i'  the  science, 
as  to  know  my  time,  distance,  or  so  :  1 
have  profest  it  n;ore  for  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen's use,  than  miiieown  practice,.!  as- 
sure you :  hostess,  4a:ouunodate  us  with 
another  bed-starf  here  quickly :  lend  us 
another  bed-stutf :  the  woman  docs  not  un- 
derstand the  words  of  action'*.  Look  you, 
sir :  exalt  not  your  point  above  this  state, 
at  any  hand,  and  let  your  poniard  main- 
tain your  defence,  thus ;  (give  it  the  gen- 
tleman, and  le^ve  us;)  so,  sir.  Come  on: 
O,  twine  your  body  more  about,  that  you 
may  -  fall  to  a  more  sweet,  comely,  gentle- 
manlike guard,  so,  indifferent :  hollow  your 
body  more,  sir,  thus :  now,  stand  fast  o' 
your  left  le^  note  your  distance,  keep  your 
due  proportion  of  tmie  ".r— Oh,  you  disorder 
your  point,  most  irivgularly  I 

Mat,  How  is  the  bearing  of  it  now,  sir  ? 

B<^.  O,  out  of  measure  ill !  a  well  expt- 
rienced  hand  would  pass  upon  you  at  plea- 
sure. 

Mat,  How  mean  you,  sir,  pass  upon  me  ? 

Bch,  Why,  thus,  sir  (make  a  thrust  at  me) 
come  in  upon  the  answer,  controul  your ; 
point,  and  make  a  fuJi  career  at  the  body  : 
the  best  practised  gallants  of  the  time  name 
it  the  p«;ssado;  a  most  uesperate  thrust, 
believe  it ! 

Mat.  Well,  come,  sir. 

Bob,  Why,  you  do  not  manage  your 
weapon  with  any  facility  or  grace  to  invite 
me !  I  have  no  spirit  to  play  with  you :  your 
dearth  of  judgment  renders  you  tedious. 

Mat*  liut  one  venue,  sir. 
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Bob,  Venue!  fie;  most  gross  deDomina- 
tion,  as  ever  I  heard:  O,  the  stoccata,  while 
you  live»  sir,  note  that ;  come,  ^ut  on  vour 
cloke,  and  we'll  go  to  some  private  place, 
where  you  are  acquainted,  some  tavern,  or 
to— and  have  a  bit — I'll  send  for  one  of 
these  fencers,  and  he  shall  breathe  you,  by 
my  direction ;  and  then  I  will  teach  you 
your  trick :  you  shall  kill  him  with  it  at  the 
first,  if  you  please.  Why,  I  will  learn  you 
by  the  true  judgment  of  the  eye,  hand,  and 
foot,  to  controul  any  enemy's  point  i'  the 
worid.  Should  vour  adversary  confront 
you  with  a  pistof,  'twere  nothing,  by  this 


hand;  you  should,  bjthe  same  rule, 
troul  his  bullet,  in  a  hne,  except  it  were  hatl 
shot,  and  spread.  What  money  ha'  you 
about  you,  Master  Matthew  ? 

Mai.  Faith,  I  ha'  not  past  a  two  shiiliogt, 
or  so. 

Sob,  'Tis  somewhat  with  the  least ;  but 
come  ;  we  will  have  a  bunch  of  radish,  and 
salt,  to  taste  our  wine,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
to  close  the  orifice  of  the  stomach ;  and  then 
well  call  upon  young  Well-bred :  perhaps 
we  shall  meet  the  ''  Coridon  his  brotber 
there,  and  put  him  to  the  question. 


••  7^  Coridon  his  brother,']    Meamng  Downright,  who  was  half-brother  to  Well-bred. 


ACT    11. 


SCENE    1. 


Kiiely,Caih,  Downright, 

Kit  nrilOMAS,  come  hither.  [desk, 

■*•  There  lies  a  note  within  upon  my 
Here  take  my  key :  It  is  no  matter  neither. 
Where  is  the  boy  ? 

Cash.  Within.,  sir,  i*  the  warehouse. 
Kit,  Let  him  tell  over  straight,  that  Spa- 
nish gold,  [you 
And  weieh  it,  with  the  pieces  of  eight.  Do 
See  the  uelivery  of  those  silver-stuns 
To  master  Lucar :  tell  him,  if  he  will. 
He  shall  ha'  the  gi:Qgraiis,at  the  rate  I  told  hi  m. 
And  I  will  meet  him  on  the  Exchange  anon. 
Cash,  Good,  sir.                   [Downright  ? 
Kit    Do  vou  see  that  fellow,  brother 
Dow,  I,  what  of  him } 
Kit,  He  is  a  jewel,  brother. 
I  took  him  of  a  child,  up  at  my  door. 
And  christen' d  him,  gave  him  mine  own 
name  I'homas,                 [proving 
Since  bred   him    at   t^e  hospital ;  where 
A  toward  imp,  I  call'd  him  home,  ^d 

taucht  him 
So  much,  as  1  have  made  him  my  cashier. 
And  giv'n  him,  who  had  none,  a  surname. 

Cash; 
And  And  liim  in  his  place  so  full  of  faith, 
That  I  durst  trust  my  life  into  his  hands. 
Dow,  So  would  not  I  in  any  bastard's, 
brother, 
As  it  is  like  he  is ;  although  I  knew 
Myself  his  father.    But  you  said  yo'  had 
somewhat  [is*t  > 

To  teU  me,  gentle  brother,  what  is't?  what 

Kit  Faith,  I  am  very  loth  to  utter  it. 
As  fearing  it  may  hurt  your  patience : 
But  that  I  know  your  judgment  is  of  strength. 

Against  the  nearness  of  affection 

Dow,  What  need  this  circumstance  ?  Pray 
you  b«  direct. 


Kit,  I  will  not  say,  how  much  I  do  ascribe 
Unto  your  friendship,  nor  in  what  regard 
I  hold  your  love ;  but  let  my  pasl  behaviour. 
And  usage  of  your  sister,  but  conflnn 
How  wefl  I  hA'e  been  affected  to  your— 

Dow.  You  are  too  tedious,  come  to  the 
matter,  the  matter. 

J   Kk,  Then,  without  further  ceremony,  thus: 
v/ly  Brother  Well-bred,  sir,(l  know  not  how). 
Of  late,  is  much  declin'd  in  what  he  was. 
And  greatly  alter'd  in  his  disposition. 
When  he  came  first  to  lodge  here  in  my  house. 
Ne'er  trust  me  if  I  were  not  pr^nid  of  him: 
Methought  he  bare  himself  in  sutih  a  fashion. 
So  full  of  man,  and  sweetness  in  his  carriage, 
"  And,  what  was  chief,  it  shew'd  act  bor- 
rowed in  him, 
'*  But  all  he  did  became  hjm  as  his  own, 
"  And  scem'd  as  perfect,  proper,  andpossest, 
"  As  breath  with  fife,  or  colour  with  the  blood. 
But  now  his  course  is  so  irregular. 
So  loose,  affected,  and  deprived  of  cracc. 
And  he  himself  witlial  so  far  fain  oft 
From  that  first  place,  as  scarce  no  note  re- 
mains. 
To  tell  men's  judgments  where  he  lately 

stood. 
He's  grown  a  stranger  to  all  due  respect. 
Forgetful  of  his  friends ;  and  not  content 
To  stale  himself  in  all  societies. 
He  makes  my  house  here  common  as  a  mart, 
A  theatre,  a  public  receptacle 
For  giddy  humour  and  diseased  riot ; 
And  here  (as  in  a  tavern,  or  a  stews,) 
He  and  his  wild  associates  spend  their  hours 
In  repetition  of  lascivious  jests. 
Swear,  leap,  drink,  dance,  and  revel  night 
by  night,  [not? 

Controul  my  servants;    and  indeed  what 

Dow,  'Sdeyns,  I  know  not  what  I  should 
say  to  him,  i'  the  whole  world !  He  values 
^me  at  a  crackt  three-farthings,  for  aught  I 
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sec.»    It  will  never  out  of  the  flesh  that't\ 
lired  i'  the  bone !  I  have  told  him  enough 
«ne  would  think,  if  that  would  serve :  but 
counsel  to  him,  it  as  good  a«  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  to  a  sick  horse.    Well !  he  knows  > 
what  to  trust  to,  for  George :  let  him  spend,  7 
and  spend,  and  domineer,  till  his  heart  ake;( 
an'  he  think  to  be  reliev'd  by  me,  when  b^ 
is  got  into  one  o'  your  city-pounds,  the 
counters,  lie  has  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear, 
i'feith;   and  claps  his  dish  at  tne  wrong 
man's  door :  I'll  lay  my  hand  o*  my  half 
penny,  ere  1  part  with't  to  fetch  him'  out, 
rli  ^ure  him. 

Kit  Nay,  good  brother,  let  it  not  trouble 
you  thus. 

Daw.  'Sdeath,  he  mads  me,  I  could  eat 
my  very  spur-leathers  for  anger  !  But,  why 
tre  yon  so  tame  ?  Why  do  not  you  speak 
to  him,  and  tell  him  how  he  disquiets  your  ' 
house  ?  ^' — 

Kit,  O,  there  are  divers  reasons  to  dis- 
suade, brotlier.  fin  it. 
But,  would  yourself  vouchsafe  to  travail 
(Inough  but  with  plain  and  easy  circum- 
stance,) 
It  would  both  come  much  better  to  his  sense. 
And  savour  less  of  stomach,  or  of  p^sion. 
You  are  h»  elder  brother,  and  that  title 
Botti  gives,  and  warrants  your  authority. 
Which  (by  your  presence  seconded)  must 
A  kind  or  duty  in  nim,  and  regard :     [breed 
Whereas,  if  I  should  intimate  the  least. 
It  would  but  add  contempt  to  his  neglect. 
Heap  wone  on  ill,  make  up  a  pile  of  hatred, 
That  in  the  rearing  would  come  tott'ring 
And  in  the  ruin  bury  all^ur  love,     [down, 
Nay,more  than  this,  brother,if  I  shouldspeak. 
He  would  be  ready  from  his  Jieat  of  humour. 
And  over-flowing  of  the  vapour  in  him. 
To  blow  the  ears  of  his  familiars. 
With  the   false    breath    9f  teliing,   what 
disjgraces,                              [him. 
And  low  disparagements,  I  had  pUt  upon 
Whilst  they,  sir,  to  relieve  him  in  tJie  fable. 
Make  their  loose  comments  upon  every  word. 
Gesture,  or  look,  I  use  ;  mock  me  all  over. 
From  my  flatjcap»  unto  my  shining  shoes ; 
And,  out  oftheirTmpetuous  riotingpnanfsies. 
Beget  some  slander  that  shall  dweA  with  me. 
And  what  would  that  be,  think  you?  marry 

this. 
They  woul d  give  out  (because  my  wife  b  fair,  , 
Mysdf  but  lately  married,  and  my  sister 
Here  sojourning  a  virgin  in  my  house) 


f  That  I  were  jealous  \  nav  as  sure  as  death. 
That  they  would  say.    And  bow  that  I  had 

quarreird 
My  brother  purposely,  thereby  to  find 
An  apt  pretext,  to  banish  them  my  house. 

D&a,    Mass,  perhaps  so:   they're  like 
enough  do  do  it.  [should  I 

Kit,  Brother,  they  would,  believe  it ;  so 
OLike  one  of  these  penurious  quack-salvers) 
But  set  the  bills  up  to  mine  own  disgrace, 
I  And  try  experiments  upon  myself; 
ILend  scorn  and  envy  opportunity, 
jTo  stab  my  reputation,  and  good  name    ■ 


cJtM^?:^CENE 


11. 


Matthew,  BabadiU,  Domn-rig^t,  Kiiely. 

Mat,  I  will  speak  to  him — >— 

Bob.  Speak  to  him  ?  Away,  by  the  foot 
of  Pharaoh  you  shall  not,  you  shall  not  do 
him  that  grace.  The  time  of  day,  to  you 
gentleman  o'  the  house.  Is  Mr.  Well-bred 
stirring? 

Dow,  How  then?  what  should  he  do  ? 

Bob,  Gentleman  of  the  house,  it  is  t* 
you  ;  is  he  within,  sir  ? 

Kit,  He  came  not  to  his  lodging  to-night, 
sb,  1  assure  you. 

Daw,  Why,  do  you  hear  ?  you  I' 

Bob,  The  gentleman-citizen  hath  satisfied 
me,  rU  talk  to  no  scavenger. 

Daao,  How,  sdavencer  ?  stay,  sir,  stay. 

Kit,  Nay,  brother  Down-right 

Dtjfw,  'Heart !  stand  you  away,  an'  yon 
love  me.     • 

Kit,  You  shall  not  follow  him  now,  I 
pray  you,  brother,  good  faith  you  shall  not ; 
1  will  over-rule  you.    • 

Daw,  Ha !  scavenger  ?  well,  go  to,  I  say 
little :  but  by  this  good  day,  (God  forgive 
me  I  should  swear,)  if  I  put  it  up  so,  say  (. 
am  the  rankest  cow  that  ever  pist.  ^Sdeyns,' 
and  I  swallow  this,  I'll  ne'er  draw  my  sword 
in  the  sight  of  Fleet-street  again  while  I 
live  ;  I'll  sit  in  a  bam  with  madge-howlet, 
and  catch  mice  first.  Scavenger?  'heart, 
and  I'll  go  near  to  fill  that  huge  tumbrel* 
slop  of  yours,  with  somewhat,  an'  I  have 
good  luck :  your  Garagantua  breech  can* 
not  carry  it  away  so. 

Kit,  Oh  do  not  fret  yourself  thus»  never 
think  on't. 

Daw,  These  are  my  brother's  consorts,, 
these  are  his  cam'rades,  his  walking  mates  ! 
he's  a  gallant,  a  Cavaliero  too,  right  hang- 


*  He  vabtet  me  at  a  crackt  tkree-Jarthings,  for  aught  I  see,']  The  three-ferthing  pieces 
cuxrent  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  made  of  silver ;  and  consequently  very  thin, 
ad  much  cracked  by  public  use. 

.  "  My  fece  so  thin,» 

"  That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose, 

"  Lest  men  should  say,  Look  where  three  farthings  goes. 

Sh  AKsPEARs'g  King  John,  Act  I.  Scene  2. 

*  Whf,  do  you  hear  you  f]   This  is  the  reading  of  the  last  edition,  and  is  evidently  corrupt 
loonected  it  at  it  stands  above ;  and  turning  to  the  first  folio,  found  my  conjecture  coiif^. 
iimtd  by  it. 
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man  cut !  Let  me  not  live,  an'  I  could  not 
find  in  my  heart  to  swinge  the  whole  gang 
of  'cm,  one  after  another,  and  begin  jvith 
him  first.  1  am  grievM,  if  should  be  said 
he  is  my  brother,  and  take  these  courses: 
Well,*  as  he  brews,  so  shall  he  drink,  for 
George,  aga^n.  Yet  he  shall  hear  on't,  and 
that  tightly  too,  an'  I  live,  i'  faitii.     [(then) 

Kit.  But,  brother,  let  your  reprehension 
Run  in  an  easy  current,  not  o'er-high 
Carried  with  rashness,  or  devouring  choler; 
But  rather  use  the  soft  persuading  vfsy. 
Whose  powers  will  work  more  gently,  and 
compose  [claim ; 

Th' imperfect  thoughts  you  labour  to  re- 
More  ^^inning,  than  enforcing  tlic  consent. 

Dow.  I,  1,  let  me  aione  tor  that,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Kit.  How  nov/  ?    oh,   the  bell  rin^  to 
breakfast.  IBeli  rings. 
Brother,  I  pray  you  go  in,  and  bear  my  wife 
Company  tilM  come;  Til  but  give  order 
For  some  dispatch  of  business  to  my  ser- 
vants  

SCENE   III. 
ITo  tkcm.^  Kiteh/,  Cob,  Dame  Kitely. 
Kit.  What,   Cob  ?.  our  maids  will  have 
you  by  the  bac  k  i'  faith. 
For  coming  so  late  this  morning. 

Cob.  Perhaps  so,  sir;  take  heed  some- 
body have  not  them  by  the  belly,  for  walk- 
ing so  late  in  the  evening. 

{He  passes  oy  with  his  tankard. 
.  Kit.  Well,  yet  my  troubled  spirit's  some- 
what'eas'd. 
Though  not  rcnos*d  in  that  security 
As  I  <;ould  v/ish;  but  1  must  be  content. 
How-e'er  I  set  a  face  on^t  to  the  world',  ' 
Would  1  had  lost  this  finger  at  a  venture. 
So  Well-bred  had  ne'er  lodg'd  within  my 
'  I  house. 

Why't  cannot  be,  where  there  is  such  resort 
Of  wanton  gallants,  and  young  revellers^ 
That  any  woman  should  be  honest  long. 
*'  Is'tlike,  that  factious  beauty  will  preserve 
*'  The  public  weal  of  chastity  unshaken, 
"  When  such  strong  motives  muster  and 

make  head 
"  Againsi  her  single  peace?  No,W:  beware 
"  When  mutual  appetite  doth  meet  to  treat, 
"  And  spirits  of  one  kind  and  quality 
*•'  Come  once  to  parley  in  the  pride  of  blood. 


*'  I^is  no  slow  conspiracy  that  follows. 
Well,  (to  be  plaiti^  if  I  butthouKhtthc  time 
•»Had  answered  their  affections,  all  the  world 
UlShould  not  persuade  me  but  1  were  a  cue- 
T  kofi 

Marry,  T  ho(le  they  ha*  not  got  that  start  ; 
For  opportunity  hath  baulk'd  'cm  yet. 
And  shall  do  still,  u  hile  I  have  eyes  and  ears^ 
T*  attend  the  impositions  of  my  heart. 
My  presence  shall  be  as  an  iron  bar, 
'  Iwixtthe  cun*?piring  motions  of  desire: 
Yea,  every  look  or  glanpe  mine  eye  ejects. 
Shall  check  occasion,  as  one  doth  his  slave. 
When  he  forgets  the  limits  of  prescription. 
^     Dame.  Sister  Bridget,    pray    you    fetch 
down  the  rose-water  above  m  the  clost*t- 
Sweet-hcart,  will  you  come  in  to  brciikfcast? 
Kit.  An'  she  have  overheard  me  now  ? 
Dame.  1  pray  thee,  good  Muss,  we  stay 
for  vou. 

£itt  By  heav'n,  I  would  not  for  a  thou« 

sand  angels. 
Dame.  What  ail  you,   sweetheart?    are 
you  not  well  ?  speak,  good  Muss. 
Kit.  Troth  my  head  akes  extremely,  on  a 

sudden.' 
Dame.  O,  the  lord ! 
Kit.  How  now  ?  what  ? 
Dame.  Alas,  how  it  bums!  MUss,  keep 
.  you  warm,  good  truth  it  is  this  NexiLQis^g^j^ 
'  there's  a  number  arc  trouble3*withal !  Tor 
love*s  sake,  sweetheart,  come  in,  out  of  the 
air. 
Kit.  How  simple,  and  how  subtil  are  her 
answers  ? 
.  A  New  Disense,  and  many  troubled  with  it! 
Why  true ;  she  heard  me,  all  the  world  to 
nothing. 
Dame,    I  pray  thee,    good  sweetheart* 

•  come  in ;  the  Ait  will  do  you  harm,  in  troth. 

•  Kit.  The  au: }  she  has   me  i'  the  wind! 

sweet-heart, 
^  I'll  come  to  you  presently ;  'twill  away  I  hope. 
Dame.  Pray  heaven  it  do.  [or  ol4» 

'  Kt.  A  Niw  Disease!  1  know  not,  new 
But  it  may  well  be  call'  d  poor  mortals' plague  j 
For,  like  a  pestilen.;e,  it  doth  infect 
.  The  houses  of  tlie  brain.     *'  First  it  begins 

•  *'  Solely  to  work  ui^on  the  phantasy, 

'*  Filling  her  seat  with  such  pestiferous  air, 

•  "  As  soon  corrupts  the  judgment ;  and  firom 

thence, 
'  "  Sends  like  contagion  to  the  memory  : 
.  "  Still  each  to  other  giving  the  infection. 


Jts  he  lirewsy  so  sfialt  he  dri^ik.']  The  pott  had  given  us  a  hint  of  Downri^ht's  cha- 
racter before,  where  he  makes  Bobadill  say  of  him,  that  he  has  nothme  but  old  iron,  and 
rusty  proverbs.  Ilie  reader  may  just  observe,  how  connistently  the  whole  is  drawn,  and 
this  was  a  piece  uf  art,  which  Jonson  learnt  from  conversing  with  his  classic  masters. 

*  Tr)tfi,  my  head  akes  extremely ,keep you  warm,  it  ts  this  new  disease.]    Jonson 

is  exact  in  his  description.  Violent  pains  in  the  head  were  the  diagnostics  of  a  disorder, 
which  made  its  hrst  appearance  about  this  tiine,  and  bore  the  appellation  tlie  poet  gives  it. 
So  tJie  author  of  ys^u/zcu^  Co9zaV{ar/a;,  ^c.  mentioning  the  ilhiess  of  which  Prince  Henry 
died :  "  Keturned  to  Uichinond  m  the  fall  of  the  lea^  he  complained  afresh  of  his  pain  in 
^  tiie  head,  with  increase  of  a  meagre  complexion,  inclining  to  feverish ;  and  then  lOr  the 
*  rareness  thereof  called  the  New  I)is£ase." 


Act  2.  Scene  4.]         EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUIL 


IS 


'^  Which  as  a  subtil  vapour  spreads  itself 
"  Confusedly,  llirough  every  sciisive  part, 
'*  1  ill  Qot  a  inoutfbt  or  motion  in  tlie  mintl  . 
"  Be  tree  Iroin  the  black  poison  of  susppvt. 
"  Ah,  but  what  niiserj'  Is  it  to  know  this  ? 
"  Or  knowing  it,  to  want  the  m'mci's  erect  5Qnf 
•'  In  such  extrtrmes  ?"    Well,  I  w  ill  once 

more  strive 
(Id  spite  of  this  black  cloud)  myself  to  be, 
And  shake  the  fever  od*^  that  thus  shakes  me. 

SCENE  IV. 

Brain-xcorm,  EcL  Kno^xcfU,  Mr.  Stephen. 

Brai.  'Slid,  T  cannot  chuse  but  laugh  to 
lee  myself  translated  thus,  £roni«»a   poor 
avalure  to  a  creator;  for  now  must  I  create 
an  intoU  rable  sort  ot  lies,   or  my  present 
prok-ssioD  loses  the  grace*:  and  yet  the  he 
to  a  man  of  my  coat,  is  as  ominous  a  fruit, 
as  the  Fico.     O  sir,  it  holds  for  good  polity 
erer,  to  have  that  outwardly  in  vilest  esti- 
mation, that  inwardly  is  most  dear  to  us.  So 
much  for  my  borrow ed ^hape.     Well,  the 
troth  is,  my  old  master  intends  to  follow  my 
^oung,  riryloot,  over  Moorhelds  to  London, 
this  morning ;  now  I  knowing  of  this  hunt- 
ing match,  or  rather  conspiracy,  and  to  ui- 
annate  with  my  young  master,  (for  so  must 
ve  that  are  blue-wa;t('rs,  and  nun  of  hope 
and  service  do,  or  perhaps  we  may  wear 
Motley  at  tiie  year's  end,  and  who  wears 
Motley,  }  ou  know,)  have  got  me  afore  in 
th.s  disguise,  determining  here  to  lie  in  am> 
buscado^   and   uiterccpt   him  in  tlie  mid« 
vay.     If  I  can  but  get  hiscloke,  his  purse,  \ 
his  hat.  Day,  any  thing  to  cut  him  oli,  tliat ! 
is,  to  stay  bis  journey,  l^eui,  ridi,  vioi,  1 ' 
may  sav  with  Captain  Cxsar,  i  am  made  for  | 
ever,  i  faith.     VVell,  now  must  I  practise  * 
to  jget  the  true  garb  of  one  of  these  Litficc- 
knights,  my  arm  here,  and  my-r-^young 
master  I  and  his  cousm,  Mr.  Stephen,  as  l , 
ani  true  counterfeit  man  of  war,  and  no' 
iddier  t 

£.  Kno.  So,  sir;  and  how  then,  couz? 

Sup.  'Sfoot,  I  tiave  lost  my  purse,  I  think. 

£.  Ano.  How?  lost  your  purse?  where? 
when  had  you  it  ? 

Step.  1  cannot  tell,  stay. 

Brai.  *Slid !  1  am  afeard  they  will  know* 
me :  would  I  could  get  by  them.  ' 

£.Kno.  What?  ha' you  it? 

Step.  No,  1  think  I  was  bewitchM,  I 

E.Kno.  Nay,  do  not  weep  the  loss,  hang 
it,  let  it  go. 

SteD.  Oh,  if  s  here :  no,  an'  it  had  been  ^ 
lost,  I  bad  not  car'd^  but  for  a  jet  ring  Mrs. ; 
Maryseolme.  -      i 


E.  Kno.  A  jet  ring?  O  the  poesy,  the 

Pjoesy  ? 

Sup.  Fine,  i'  •  faith  I  "  Though  Fancy 
*'  siei'p,  my  love  is  deep."  Meaning  that 
though  1  did  not  fancy  her,  yet  she  lov'd 
me  dearly. 

£.  Kno.  Most  excellent  • 

Step,  And  then  1  sent  her  another,  and 
my  poesy  was,  "  The  deeper  the  sweeter, 
"  ril  bejudg'd  by  M.  Peter." 

A.  Km.  now,  by  St  Peter  ?  I  do  not 
conceive  that. 

Step.  Marry,  St  Peter,  to  make  up  the 
metre. 

E.  Kno.  Well,  there  the  Saint  was  your 
good  patron,  he  help'd  you  at  your  need  ; 
thank  him,  thanks  him. 

Brai.  1  cannot  take  leave  on  'em  so ;  I 
will  venture,  come  what  will. 

[^He  comes  back. 
Gentlemen,  please  you  change  a  few  crownt 
for  a  very  excellent  good  blade  here  ?  I  am 
a  poor  gentleman,  a  soldier,  one  that,  in  the 
better  state  of  my  fortunes,  scorned  so  mean 
a  refuge  ;  but  now  it  is  the  humour  of  neces- 
sity to  have  it  so.  You  seem  to  be  gentle* 
mea  well  affected  to  martial  men,  else 
should  I  rather  die  with  silence,  than  live 
with  shame.  However,  vouchsafe  to  re- 
membtT  it  "is  my  want  speaks,  not  myself : 
this  condition  agrees  not  witii  my  spirit — 

£,  Kno.  Where  hast  thou  served  ? 

Brai.  May  it  please  you,  sir,  in  all  the 
late  wars  of  bohemia,  Hungaria,  Dalmatia, 
Pdland,  where  not,  sir  ?  I  b^ve  been  a  poor 
servitor  by  sea  and  land,  any  time  this  toup- 
teen  years,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
best  conunanders  in  Christendom.  I  was 
twice  shot  at  the  takina  of  Aleppo,  once  at 
the  relief  of  Vienna* ;  1  have  been  at  Mar- 
seilles, Naples,  ^d  the  Adriatic  gulf,  a 
,  gentleman-slave  in  the  gafleys  thrice,  where 
i  was  most  dangerously  shot  in  the  head, 
through  both  the  thrghs,  and  yet  being  thus 
mainrd,  I  am  void  ot  maintenance,  nothing 
lett  me  but  my  scars,  the  noted  marks  of 
my  resolution. 

S*ep.  How  will  you  scll.this  capier,  friend  ? 

Brui.  Generous  sir,  I  refer  it  to  your  own 
jud^mebt;  you  area  gentleman,  give  me 
what  you  j)1ease. 

Step.  Irue,  I  am  a  Rentlemaa,  I  know 
that,  friend:  but  what  though?  I  pray  you 
say,  what  would  you  ask  ? 

Brai.  I  assure  you,  the  blade  may  become 
the  tide  or  thigh  tyi  the  best  prince  in 
Europe. 

£.  Kno.  I,  with  a  velvet  scabbard,  I 
think. 


*  Twice  shot  at  the  taking  qfjileppo,  once  at  the  reliefofV^EinvA.']  The  siege  of  Vienna, 
yhtcb  makes  so  considerable  a  figure  in  tlie  German  annals,  was  begun  by  Sultan  Solyman, 
ID  April  1539>  as  it  is  commonly  said,  with  an  incredible  multitude  of  soldiers ;  but  being 
porously  opposed  by  tne  besieged,  he  retired  from  the  town  in  October  following,  fiut 
Leimclavuis,  wiie  has  wrote  a  history  of  the  siege,  tells  us  that  he  marched  from  Constan- 
^Dople  ia  April,  and  diil  ao^  til  down  be''/^  Vi^raa  iili  the  September  afterwards. 


u 


EVBRY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR.         [Act  2.  Scene  4 


Step.  Nay,  aa't  be  mine,  it  shall  have  a 
yelret  scabbard,  couz,  that's  flat:  Td  not 
wear  it  as  'tis,  an'  you  would  giye  mc  an 
ansel. 

Brai,  At  your  vronhip's  pleasure,  sir,iiay 
'tis  a  most  pure  Toledo, 

Step.  I  bad  rather  it  were  a  Spaniard. 
But  tell  me,  what  shall  I  give  you  for  it? 
An'  it  had  a  silver  hilt — , 

E.  Kno,  Come,  come,  you  shall  n«t  buy 
it ;.  hold,  there's  a  shillmg,  fellow,  take  thy 
rapier. 

Step.  Why,  but  I  will  buy  it  now,  because 
you  say  so;  and  there's  another  shilling, 
fellow,  I  scorn  to  be  out-bidden.  What, 
shall  1  walk  with  a  cudgel,  like  Kiggt:\-bot- 
tom,  and  may  have  a  rapier  for  money } 

E.  Kno.  You  may  buy  one  in  the  city. 

Step.  Tut,  I'll  buy  this  i'  the  field,  so  I 
will;  I  have  a  mind  to't,  because  'tis  a 
iield-rapier.    Tell  me  your  lowest  price. 

E,  Kno.  You  shall  not  buy  it,  I  sav. 

Step.  By  this  money,  but  I  will,  though  1 
five  more  than 'tis  worth. 

E.  Kiw.  Come  avray,  you  area  fool. 

Step.  Friend,  I  am  a  fool,  that's  granted ; 
but  I'll  have  it,  for  that  word's  sake.  Fol- 
low me  for  yeur  money. 

Mrm.  At  your  service,  sir. 

SCENE  V. 
Xno^xveli,  Braimvorm. 

Kno.  I  cannot  lose  the  thought,  yet,  of 

this  letter. 
Sent  to  my  son ;   nor  leave  t'  admire  the 

change 
Of  manners,  and  the  breeding  of  our  youth 
Within  the  kingdom,  smce  myself  was  one. 
When  I  was  young,  he  liv'd  not  in  the  stews 
Durst  have  conceiv'd  a  scorn,  and  utter' d  it. 
On  a  pey  head ;  **  Age  was  authority 
'*  Agamst  a  buffoon,  and  a  man  had  then 
**  A  certain  reverence  paid  unto  his  years, 
"  That  had  none  due  unto  his  life."  So  much 
The  sanctity  of  some  prevail' d,  for  others.' 
"  But  now  we  all  are  fall'n;  youth,  from 

their  fear ; 
^  And  age,  from  that  which  bred  it,  good 

example." 
Nay,  would  ourselves  were  not  the  first,even 

parents. 


That  did  destroy^  hopes  in  our  own  child* 

ren,  [cradles ; 

Or  they   not  leam'd    our  vices  in  their 
And  suck'd  in  our  ill  customs  with  their 

milk. 
Ere  all  their  teeth  be  bom,  or  they  cam 

speak. 
We  make  their  palates  cunning:  the  £rst 

words  [jests: 

We  form  their  tongues  with,  are  licentious 
Can  it  call  whore?  cry  bastard?  O  then 

kiss  it !  [darling! 

A  witty  child!  can't  swear?    the  fathers 
Give  it  two  plumbs.     Nay,  rather  than't 

shall  learn 
No  bawdy  song,  the  mother  herself  will 

teach  it! 
But  this  is  in  the  infancy,  the  days 
Of  the  long  coat;    when    it  puts   on  the 

breeches. 
It  will  put  off  all  this.    I,  it  is  like. 
When  It  is  pme  into  the  bone  already. 
No,  no ;  this  dye  goes  deeper  than  tliie  coat. 
Or  shirt,  or  skin:  It  stains  unto  the  liver. 
And  h^irt,  in  some;  and,  rather  than  it 
k  should  not, 

/Note  what  we  fathers  do  L  look  how  we  live  1 

/What  mistresses  we  keep!  at  what  expence. 

In  our  sons'  eyes!  where  they  may  handle 

our  ^ifts,  [liance. 

Hear  our  lascivious  courtshifK,  see  our  dal- 
1  aste  of  the  same  provoking  meats  with  us. 
To  ruin  of  our  states !  Nay,  when  our  own 
Portion  is  fled,  to  prey  on  Uieir  remainder. 
We  call  them  into  fellowship  of  vice; 
Badt  'em  with  the  young  chamber-maid,  to 

seal'; 
And.teach'em  all  bad  ways  to  buy  affection. 
This  is  one  path:  but  there  are  millions 

more,  [them. 

In  which  we  spoil  our  own,  with  leading 

/  Well,  I  thank  heav'n,  I  never  yet  was  he 

I  That  travell'd  with  my  son,  before  sixteen, 

I  To  shew  him  the  Venetian  courtesans; 

Nor  read  the  grammar  of  cheating,   I  bad 

made. 
To  my  sharp  boy,  at  twelve;  repeating  still 
The  rule,  •*  Get  money ;  still,  get  money, 

boy; 
*'  No  matter  by  what  means ;  moncT  will  do 
"  More,  boy,  than  my  lord's  letter.^'     Nei- 
ther have  I  ■ 


-  So  much 


The  sanctity  qf  some  prevailed  for  others.!  Mr.  Theobald  would  here  read  'fore  others; 
and  has  clapp'd  an  I»  7;  to  his  conjecture,  the  usual  mark  of  his  favourite  corrections ;  but 
the  present  reading  conveys  the  same  sense,  and,  bordering  upon  the  Latin  icUom,  is  mcvt 
likely  to  be  Jonson^s. 

'  Bait  'em  with  the  young  chambermaid  to  seaL]    That  is,  tempt  them  by  this  means  to 
give  up  under  their  hands  a  part  <^  their  future  fortune,  for  the  present  enjoyment  of  the 


fSit 


^  Neither  haee  I 


Drest  snails  or  mushroomtcuriously  brfore  him, 
Perfitm'd  my  sauces,  and  taught  him  to  make  'em; 

Preceding  still  with  mu  grey  gluttony.']     The  poet  has  adkered  as  doaely 
to  th^  stntinMiits<tf  JuYCAal»  asUw  ^Screace  of  aanotn  would  adfloit 


Acts.  Scene 5.]  EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUS. 
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To  think  a  fellow  of  thy  outward  presence,  ^ 
Should,  in  the  frame  ana  fashion  of  nis  mind,    y 
fie  so  degenerate,  and  sordid-base ! 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  and  sham^st  thou  not.Jt# 

To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life  ? 

Why,  were  thy  education  ne'er  so  mean, 

Havinfl^  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 

Offer  themselves  to  thy  election. 

Either  tlie  wars  might  still  supply  thy  wants^ 

Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman, 

Or  honest  labour :  nay,  what  can  I  name. 

But  would  become  thee  better  than  to  begf 

But  men  of  thy  condition  feed  on  sloth, 

As  doth  the  beetle  on  the  dung  she  breads  ii^ 

Not  caring  how  the  metal  of  your  minds 

Is  eaten  with  the  rust  of  idleness. 

Now,  afore  me,  whatever  he  be,  that  should 

Relieve  a  person  of  thy  quality. 

While  thou  insist'st  in  this  loose  desperate 

course, 
I  would  esteem  the  sin,  not  thine,  but  his. 

Brat.  Faith,  sir,  I  would  gladly  find  some 
other  course,  if  so — 

Kno,  I,  you'd  gladly  find  it,  but  you 
will  not  seek  it. 

Brai.  Alas,  sir,  where  should  a  man  seek? 
in  the  wars,  tliere's  no  ascent  by  desert  in 

these  days ;  but and  for  service,  would 

it  were  as  soon  purchas*d,  as  wish'd  for, 
the  air's  my  comfort,  I  know  what  I  w»uld 
say 

Kno,  What's  thy  name  >   '  * 

Brai,  Please  you,  Fitz-Sword,  sir.         ^ 

Kno.  Fitz-Sword? 
Say  that  a  man  should  entertain  thee  now, 
Wouldst  thou  be  honest,  humble,  just,  and 
true? 

Brai.  Sir,  by  the  place  and  honour  of  a 
soldier—  [oaths ; 

Kno.  Nay  nay,  I  like  not  these  affected 
Speak  plainly,  man :  what  think'st  thou  of 
my  words? 

Brai,  Nothing,  sir,  but  wish  my  fortunes 
were  as  happy,  as  my  service  should  be 
honest. 

Kno.  Well,  follow  me,  I'll  prove  thee,  if 
thy  deeds 
Will  carry  a  proportion  to  thy  words. 

Brai.  Yes,  sir,  straight,  I'll  but  garter 
Diy  hose.  Oh  that  my  oelly  were  jioop'd 
now,  for  I  am  ready  to  burst  with  laughing! 
never  was  bottle  or  bagpipe  fuller.  'Slid, 
was  there  ever  seen  a  fox  m  years  to  b«traf 


Drest  snaib  or  mushrooms  curiously  before 
hira,  ['em ; 

Perfuni'd  inysauces,and  taught  him  to  make 
Preceding  still,  with  my  grey  gluttony. 
At  all  the  ord'naries,  and  only  fear'd 
His  palate  should  degenerate,  not  his  man- 
ners, [ever. 
These  are  the  trade oi.futhcif  now;  how- 
My  SOD,  I  hope,  hath  ro^t  within  my  thre- 
shold                            [are  strong. 
None  of  these  household  precedents,  which 
And  swift,  to  rape  youth  to  their  precipice. 
Bttt  let  the  house  at  home  be  ne'erso  clean^ — 
Swept,  or  kept  sweet  from  filth,  nay  dust 

and  cobwebs. 
If  he  will  live  abroad  with  his  companions. 
In  duDg  and  leystais,  it  is  worth  a  fear. 
Nor  is  the  danger  of  conversing  less 
Hian  all  that  1  have  mention'd  of  example. 

Brai.  My  master?  nay,  faith  have  at  you; 
lam  flesh'd  now,  I  have  sped  so  well.  Wor- 
shipful sir,  1  beseech  you,  respect  the  estate 
of  a  poor  soldier;  I  am  ashamed  of  this  base 
course  of  life  (God's  my  comfort),  but  ex- 
tremity provokes  rae  to^t,  what  remedy  ? 

Kno.  I  have  not  for  you,  now. 

Brai,  By  the  faith  I  bear  unto  truth,  gen- ! 
tleman,  it  is  no  ordinary  custom  in  me,  but  i 
only  to  preserve  manhood.  1  protest  to  you,  | 
a  man  I  have  been,  a  man  J  may  be,  by  your  I 
sweet  bounty. 

Kno.  'Pray  thee,  good  friend,  be  satisfied. 

Bnd,  Good  sir,  oy  that  hand,  you  may 
do  the  part  of  a  kmd  gentleman,  in  lending 
a  poor  soldier  the  price  of  two  cans  of  beerJ 
(a  matter  of  small  value,)  the  King  of  heav'i3 
ibllpay  you,  and  I  shall  rest  thankful] 
iwect  worship 

Kno.  Nay,  an'  you  be  so  importunate — 

Brm.  Oh,  tender  sir,  need  will  have  its 
course :  I  was  not  made  to  this  vile  use ! 
well,  the  edge  of  the  enemy  could  not  have 
abated  me  so  much :  if  s  hard  when  a  man 
bath  serv'd  in  his  prince's  cause,  and  be 
thus—  [He  weeps. 

Honourable  worship,  let  me  denve  a  small 
pieoeof  silver  from  you,  it  shall  not  be 
giren  in  the  course  of  time*® ;  by  this  good 
pound,  I  was  fain  to  pawn  my  rapier  last 
neht  for  a  poor  supper;  I  hao  suck'dthe 
hilts  l«ng  before,  I  am  a  pagan  eW:  sweet 
honour. 

Kno.  Believe  me,  I  am  taken  with  some 
wonder, 

2^ec  de  se  melius  cmtjmm  sfierarepropinquo 

Concedetjuvenis,  gut  radere  tidfcra  terra:, 

Boietum  condire,  Sf  eodemjure  natantes 

Af^rgerejicedulasdidicit,  nebulone parente, 

£t  candnumsirante  gidd.        Sat.  xiv.  ver.  6.  &  se^. 
•  But  lei  the  house  at  home  be  ne*er  so  c/ean.] 

lUud  mm  agitas  ut  sanciam  fitius  omni 

Aspiciat  sine  lobe  domum,  vitioque  caren/^m.-^Ibid.  ver.  68. 
~  h  skaU  not  ic  given  in  the  course  of  time.}    The  meaning  is,  that  in  the  course  of  time 
heihould  receive  some  recompeace  or  other  for  his  gift.    It  should  not  be  given  without 
nyhope  of  return* 


1« 


tVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR.  [Act  8.  Scene  1. 


tiinself  thus?  dow  shall  I  be  possest  of  all 
is  counsels:  and  by  that  conduit,  my  young 
master.  Well,  he  is  resolv'd  to  prove  my 
^  honesty ;  faith,  and  Vm  resolvM  to  pfove 
his  patience :  Oh,  I  shall  abuse  hira  intol.ra- 
bly .  This  sniaU  pi  »ce  of  service  will  bnng 
him  clean  out  ot  love  with  the  soldier.  He 
will  never  come  \iithin  the  sign  ot  it,  the 


sight  of  a  cassock,  or  a  "  musket-rest  again. 
He  will  hate  the  musters  at  Mile-f?nd  for  it, 
to  his  dying-day.  It*8  no  niatttr,  lot  the 
world  think  me  a  bad  counterfeit,  if  1  can- 
not ^ive  him  the  slip,  at  an  instant :  why, 
this  IS  better  than  to  have  staid  his  journey  ! 
welt,  ril  follow  hun :  Oh,  how  [  long  to  be 
employed ! 


*'  Tfie  sight  of  a  CASSOCK,  or  mi'skbt-rest  again.'\  Cassock,  in  the  sense  it  is  here 
used,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  our  common  dictionaries :  it  signifies  a  soldier*s  loose  outw  ;:rd 
coat,  and  is  taken  in  that  acceptation  by  the  writers  of  Jonsou's  times.  1  hus  SJhakspt- arc  in 
jiWi  ffcli  that  Ef'd's  ff'eU;  "  Half  of  the  which  dar«-  not  shake  the  snow  from  their  cas- 
socks" A  musffei-rest  was  a  support  stuck  before  the  soldiers  into  the  ground  to  lay  their 
guns  on ;  for  at  the  first  invention  of  gun-powder,  their  fire-arms  were  extremely  long,  and 
could  not  be  easily  supported  without  this  assistance. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE    I. 


^eL   No  question,  you  do,  or  you  do  • 
not,  sir. 

Enter  young  Kno*zvelL 
Ned  Kno'well !  by  my  soul,  Welcome  ; 
how  dost  thou  sweet  spirit,  my  eenius? 
'Slid  I  shall  love  Apol  o,  and  tlie  mad  TheS" 
pian  girls  the  better,  while  1  live,  for  this  ; 
my  dear  fury ;  now,  I  see  there's  some  love 
in  thee!  Sirrah,  these  be  the  two  1  writ  to~ 
thee  of;  (nay,  what  a  drowsy  humour  is  this 
now  ?  why  uost  thou  not  speak  ?) 

£.  Kno,  Oh,  you  are  a  hue  gallant,  yon 
sent  me  a  rare  htter ! 

/Te-/.  Whv,  was't  not  rare  ? 

E.  Kno.  "ies,  Fll  be  sworn,  I  was  ne'er 
guilty  of  reading  the  like ;  match  it  in  all 
rliny,  or  Symmachus'  epistles,  and  Til  have 
my  judgment  bun^d  in  the  ear  for  a  rogue ^ 
make  n)uch  ot  thy  vein,  for  it  is  inimitable. 
But  I  marvel  what  camel  it  was,  that  bad 
tlie  carriage  of  it;  for,  doubtless,  he  was  no 
ordinary  beast  that  brought  it  t 

ffel.  Why? 

E.  Kno,  Why,  say*st  thou  ?  why  dost  thou 
think  that  any  reasonable  creature,  e^peci- 
ally  in  the  morning  (the  sober  time  of  the 
day  too),  eould  have  mistaV-n  my  father  for 
me? 

ff^el  'Slid,  you  jest,  I  hope. 

E.  Kno.  Indeed,  the  best  use  we  can  turn 
it  to,  is  to  make  a  jest  on't,  now ;  but  Ttl 
assure  you,  my  father  had  the  full  view  o' 

^  Good  captain  (facbs  about)  to  some  other  discourse."]  The  last  editor  seems  to  have 
been  extremely  puzzled  with  the  two  words  he  hath  put  in  a  parenthesis ;  which  were  sub- 
mitted, 1  suppose,  to  the  reader,  to  be  used  or  dropped  at  pleasure;  but  thev  art  neither 
without  a  meaning,  nor  destitute  of  humour.  Bobaaill,  in  the  presence  of  W^cll-bred,  be- 
guis  to  disparage  Downright;  to  this  he  answers,  that  he  must  hear  no  ill  words  of  his  bro- 
tner.  The  other  persists  in  his  discourse ;  and  WV-ll-bred,  willing  to  change  the  subject, 
addresses  the  captain  in  the  true  military  style,  Good  captain,  faces  about, — to  someotfier  dis^ 
course.  The  reader  now  sees,  that  these  words  are  quite  in  character,  when  applieil  to 
Bobadill;  and  that  they  are  of  the  same  import  with  our  modem  phrase,  which,  by  the 
dropping  of  a  letter,  is  corrupted  to  face  about.  We  meet  with^hc  expression  in  Fletcher'f 
Kmghl  of  the  Bumins  Pestler  where  Ralph  is  exercising  bis  men ;  •'  Double  your  files ;  m 
*  you  were ;  faces  ahutJ* 


Ifatthew,  fTeMred,  Bobadill,  Ed.Kno'tveU, 

Stephen. 

Mat,  VEIS  faith,  sir,  we  were  at  your  lodg- 
*    ing  to  seek  you  too. 

H''el.  Oh,  I  came  not  there  to-night. 

B<^.  Your  brother  delivered  us  as  much. 

H^el.  Who  ?  my  brother  Downright  ? 

Bob.  He !  Mr.  Well-bred,  I  know  not  in 
what  kind  you  hold  me ;  but  let  me  say  to 
you  this :  as  sure  as  honour,  I  esteem  it  so 
much  out  of  the  sun-shine  of  reputation,  to 
throw  the  least  beam  of  regard  upon  such 
a 

l^el.  Sir,  I  must  hear  no  ill  words  of  my 
brother. 

Bob,  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  have  a  thing 
to  be  sav'a  about  me,  I  never  saw  any  gen- 
tleman-like part 

if  el.  Good  *  captain,  faces  about 
to  some  other  discourse. 

Bob,  With  your  leave,  sir,  an'  there  were 
no  more  men  living  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  I  should  not  fancy  him,  by  St,  George. 

Mai,  Troth,  nor  I,  he  is  of  a  rustical  cut, 
I  know  not  how  ;  he  doth  not  carry  himself 
like  a  gentleman  of  fashion 

WeL  Oh,  Mr.  Matthew,  that's  a  grace 
peculiar  but  to  a  few ;  quos  cequus  amavit 
Jupiter, 

Mat,  I  understand  you,  sir. 
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jour  flourishmg  style,  some  hour  before  I 
saw  it 

ffd.  What  a  dull  slave  was  this  I  But, 
lirraby  what  said  he  to  it,  i'faith? 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  I  know  not  what  he  said : 
but  I  have  a  shrewd  guess  what  he  thought. 

HTeL  What?  what? 

£.  Kno.  Marry^  that  thou  art  some 
itrange  dissolute  young  fellow,  and  I  a  grain 
or  two  better,  for  keeping  thee  company. 

f^el.  Tut,  that  thought  is  like  the  moon 
in  her  last  quarter,  'twill  change  shortly.: 
but,  sirrah,  1  pray  thee  be  acquainted  with' 
my  two  hang-by's  here ;  thou  wilt  take  ex-/ 
ceeding  pleasure  in  'em,  if  thou  hear*st  'em 
ODcego:  my  wiudrinstruments.     I'll  wind 

them  4ip — -p ^but  what  strange  piece  of 

silence  is  this?  the  sign  of  the  dumb  man  ? 

£.  Kfto,  Oh,  sir,  a  kinsman  of  mine,  one 
that  may  make  your  musick  the  fuller,  an' 
be  please;  be  has  his  humour,  sir. 

iTtf/.  Oh,  whatis't?  what  is' t? 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  I'll  neither  do  your  judg- 
ment, nor  his  fdly  that  wrong,  as  to  prepare 
jou^  apprehension ;  I'll  leave  him  to  the 
mercy  o'  your  search,  if  you  can  take  him, 
so. 

IFd.  Well,  captain  Bobadill,  Mr.  Mat- 
thew 'pra}r  you  know  this  gentleman  here ; 
he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  one  that  will 
deserve  your  affection.  1  know  not  your 
name,  sir,  but  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  occa- 
sion, to  render  me  more  familiar  to  you. 

[To  Master  Stephen. 

Step,  My  name  is  Mr.  Stephen,  sir,  i  am 
this  ^ntleman's  own  cousin,  sir,  his  father 
■  mme  uncle,  sir :  I  am  somewhat  melan- 
choly, but  you  shall  command  roe,  sir,  in 
vhatsoever  is  hicident  to  a  gentleman. 

Bob.  Sir*  I  must  tell  you  this,  1  am  no 
Seneral  man,  but  for  Mr.  Well-bred's  sake, 
^ou  may  embrace  it  at  what  height  of  favour 
jou  please,)  I  do  communicate  with  you, 
and  conceive  you  to  be  a  gentleman  of  some 
parts ;  I  love  few  words..        [To  Kno'ioell. 

E,  Kno,  And  I  fewer,  sir,  I  have  scarce 
enough  to  thank  you. 

MaL  But  are  you  indeed,  sir,  so  given 
to  it  I  \To  Master  Stephen. 

Step,  I,  truly,  sir,  I  am  mightily  given  to 
mehmcholy. 


Mat.  Oh,  it's  your  only  fine  humour,  sir, 
your  true  melancholy  breeds  your  perfect 
tine  wit,  sir:*  I  am  melancholy  myself, 
divers  times,  sir,  and  then«do  I  no  more  but 
take  pen  and  paper  presently,  and  overflow 
you  half  a  score,  or  a  dozen  of  sonnets  at  a 
sitting. 

E.  Kno.  (Sure  he  utters  them  then  by  the 
gross.) 

Step.  Truly,  sir,  and  I  love  such  thingi 
out  of  JHfiasure. 

.  E.  Kno.  Pfaitli,  better  than  iii  measure, 
PU  undertake; 

Mat'  Why,  I  pray  you,  sir,  make  use  of 
my  study,  it  s  at  your  service. 

Step.  I  tliank  you,  sir,  1  shall  be  bold,  I 
warrant  you ;  have  you  a  stool  there,  to  be 
melancholy  upon  ? 

Mat.  That  I  have,  sir,  and  some  papert 
there  of  u\ine  own  doing,  at  idle  hours^  thai 
you'll  say  there's  some  sparks  of  wit  in  'cm, 
when  you  see  them. 

Wei.  Would  the  'sparks  would  kindle 
once,  and  become  a  fire  amongst  'em,  I 
might  see  self-love  burnt  for  her  heresy. 

Step.  Cousin,  is  it  well  ?  am  I  melancholj 
enough  ? 

E.Kno.  Oh  I,  excellent ! 

H^el.  Captain  Bobadill,  why  muse  you  sol 

E.  /fno.  lie  is  melancholy  too. 

Bob.  Faith,  sir,  I  was  thinking  of  a  most 
honourable  piece  of  service,  was  perform' d 
to-morrow,  being  St.  Mark's  day,  shall  be 
some  ten  years,  now. 

£.  Kno.  In  what  place,  captain  ? 

Bob.  Why,  at  the  beleag^ring  of  Strigo- 
nium, '  where,  in  less  than  two  hours,  sevea 
hundred  resolute  gentlemen,  as  any  were  ia 
£urope,  lost  their  lives  upon  the  breach. 
I'll  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  was  the  first,  but 
the  best  leaguer  that  ever  I  beheld  with 
these  eyes,  except  the  taking  in  of— what  do 
you  call  it,  last  year,  by  the  Genoway8,'but 
that,  of  all  other,  was  the  most  fatal  and 
dangerous  exploit  that  ever  I  was  rang'd  in, 
since  I  first  bore  arms  before  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  as  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier. 

Step.  'So,  I  had  as  lieve  as  an  angel  I 
couta  swear  as  well  as  that  gentleman. 

£.  Kno.  Then,  you  were  a  servitor  al 


'  Your  true  melancholy  breeds  your  perfect  Jine  wits  sir."]  Designed  as  a  sneer  upon  the 
fantastic  behaviour  oithe  gallants  in  that  age,^who'affected  the  appearing  melancholy,  and 
abstracted  from  common  objects.  The  reason  assigned,  as  its  being  the  physical  cause  of 
wit,  which,  I  believe,  b  as  old  as  Aristotle  himself,  was  likewise  generally  received  by  those 
who  had  no  other  pretence  to  genius  to  boast  of. 

*  AT^,  at  the  beleag'ring  of  Strigomum.'}  Or,  the  city  Graan  in  Hungary,  which  was 
retaken  from  the  Turks  in  the  year  1597.  Busbequius  describet  the  situation  of  it,  in  the 
following  words :  "  Sic  deducor  Strigonium ;  quo  nomine  arx  in  coUe  sitOj  cufus  pedem 
Danubius  alluitf  Sf  oppidum  vicinum  quod  in  planitie  jacet^  designaiurJ*  Epist  1.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  inroads,  which  the  Turks  made  m  the  emperor's  dominions, 
had  made  it  fashionable  to  go  a  volnnteering  in  his  service ;  and  we  find  that  Thomaa 
Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour  was  created  at  this  very  time  a  count  of  the  Empire,  as  a  reward 
of  his  simal  valour ;  and  because  in  forcing  the  Water-tower  near  Strigonium,  he  took 
from  the  Turks  their  banner  with  hi»  own  hand. 
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both,  it  seems ;  at  Strigonium,  and  what  do 
you  cairt  ? 

Bob.  O  lord,  sir,  by  St  George,  I  was 
the  first  man  that  entered  the  breach  :  and, 
had  1  not  effected  it  with  resolution,  I  had 
been  slam  if  I  had  had  a  million  of  lives. 

E,  Kno.  'Twas  pity  you  had  not  ten ;  a 
eaf  6  and  your  own,  rfisdth.  But,  was  it 
possible? 

-Wlflrf.  (Pray  you,  mark  this  discourse,  sir. 

Step.  So  I  do.) 

Bob.  I  a^ure  you  <upon  my  reputation) 
'tis  true,  and  yourself  shall  cohfess. 

E.  Kmk  You  must  bring  me  to  the  rack, 
first. 

J?o6.  Observe  me  judicially,  sweet  sir; 
ftey  had  planted  me  three  demi-culvepps 
just  in  the  mouth  of  the  breach  ;  now,  sir, 
(as  we  were  to  giye  on,)  their  master-gunner 
(a  man  of  no  mean  skill  and  mark,  you  must 
think,)  confronts  me  with  his  lin-stock,  ready 
to  give  fire ;  I  spying  his  intendment,  dis- 
charged my  petrionel  ii)  his  bosom,  and  with 
tbese  single  arms,  my  poor  rapier,  ran  vio- 
lently upon  the  Moors  that  guarded  the 
ordnance,  and  put  'em  pell-mell  to  the 
fword. 

fTei.  To  the  sword?  to  the  rapier,  cap- 
tain? 

E.  Kno.  Oh,  it  was  a  good  figure  observed, 
•ir !  but  did  you  all  this,  captain,  without 
fturtin^  your  blade  ? 

•i&o5.  Without  any  impeach  o*  the  earth ; 
you  shall  perceive,  sir.  It  is  the  most  for- 
tunate weapon  that  ever  rid  on  poor  gentlt- 
Aian's  thigh;  shall  I  tell  you,  sir?  you  talk 
^f  morakttu  excalibur,  aarindana,  or  so :  ^ 
tut,  I  lend  no  credit  to  that  is  febled  of 
'em,  I  know  the  virtue  of  mine  own,  and 
therefore  I  dare  the  boldlier  maintain  it. 

Step.  I  mar^i  Whether  it  be  a  Toledo  or 
ao?  ^ 

Bob^  A  most  perfect  Toledo,  I  asspre 
)rou,  sir.  '      ' 

Step.  I  have  a  countryman  of  his  here. 

MaJt.  Pray  you,  let's  see,  sir ;  yes  faith. 

Bob.  This  a  Toledo?  pish. 

Step.  Why  do  you  pish,  captain  ? 

Bw.  A  Fleming,  by  heav'n :  I'll  buy  them 
for  a  guilder  apiece,  an'  I  would  nave  a 
thousand  of  them. 

E.  Kno.  How  say  you,  cousin  ?  I  told 
you  thus  much. 

IVeL  Where  boughtyou  it,  masterStephen? 

Step.  Of  a  scurvy  rogue  soldier,  (a  hun- 
dred of  lice  go  with  him,)  he  swore  it  was 
a  Toledo. 

Bob.  A  poor  provant  rapier,  no  better. 


Mat.  Mass,  I  think  it  be  indeed,  now  I 
look  on' t  better. 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  the  longer  you  look  on*t 
t|ie  worse.     Put  it  up,  put  it  up. 

Step.  Well,  I  will  put  it  up ;  but  bv— (I 
ha*  forgot  the  captain's  oath,  I  thought  !• 
ha'  sworn  by  it,)  an*  e'er  I  meet  him 

H^eL  O,  It  is  past  help  now,  sir,  you  must 
have  patience. 

St^.  Uorson !  cunny-catching  rascal ! 
I  could  eat  the  very  hilts  for  anger. 

E.  Kno,  A  sign  of  good  digestion ;  you 
have  an  ostrich -stomach,  cousm. 

Step.  A  stomach  ?  would  I  had  him  here, 
you  should  see  an*  I  had  a  stomach. 

H^el.  It's  better  as  'tis ;  come,  gentlemen, 
shall  we  go  ? 

^       S  C  E  N  E    II. 
E.  Kno^vcell,   Brain-worm^  Stephen,   ft^dl* 
bred,  Bobadill,  MaUhew. 

E.  Kno.  A  miracle,  cousin,  look^  berc ! 
look  here ! 

Step.  Oh  gods  lid,  by  your  leave,  do 
you  know  me,  sir  ? 

Brai.  1,  sir,  1  know  you  by  sight. 

Step.  You  sold  me  a  rapier,  did  you  npt! 

Brai.  Yes  marry  did  I,  sir. 

Step.  You  said  it  was  a  Toledo,  ha  ? 

Brai.  True,  I  did  so. 

Step.  But  it  is  none. 

Brai.  No,  sir,  I  confess  it,  it  is  none. 

Step.  Do  you  confess  it  ?  Gentlemen,  bear 
witness,  be  has  confest  it :  by  God's  will  ^' 
you  had  not  confest  it 

E.  Kno.  Oh  cousin,  forbear,  forbear. 

Step.  Nay,  I  have  done,  cousin. 

/f>/.  Wliy,  you  have  done  like  a  gentle- 
man ;  he  has  confest  it,  w|iat  would  you 
more  ? 

Step.  Yet,  by  his  leave,  he  is  a  rascal, 
under  his  favour,  do  you  see. 

E.  Kno.  I,  by  his  leave,  he  is,  and  under 
favour;  a  pretty  piece  of  civility!  Sirrahj^ 
how  dost  thou  like  him  ? 
'  ATe/.  Oh  it*s  a  most  precious  fool,  make 
much  pn  him :  I  can  compare  hUii  to  no- 
i  tliirig  more  happily,  than  a  drum ;  for  every 
\  one  may  play  upon  him. 
j  '  £.  Kno'.  No,  no,  a  child's  whistle  were    j 
'  far  the  fitter. 

Brai.  Sir,  shall  I  intreat  a  word  with  you? 

E.  Kno.  With  me,  sir  ?  you  have  not 
another  Toledo  to  sell,  ha'  you  ? 

Brai.  Ydu  are  conceited,  sir  ;  your  name 
is  master  Kno* well,  as  I  take  it  ? 

E.  Kno.  You  are  i'  the  right ;  you  mean 
not  to  proceed  in  the  catechism,  do  you  ? 

Broi.  No,  sir,  I  am  none  of  that  coat 


*  You  talk  <f  MoRGLAY,  ExcAUBua,  Durindana,  or  ^o.]  These  blades  make  a 
figure  in  romance :  Morefay  was  the  sword  of  Be  vis  of  Southampton  y  Durindana  was  the 
iword  of  Orlando.  See  Don  Quixot,  vol.  III.  chap.  26.  Excaizbur  was  the  sword  of  the 
renowned  king  Arthur.  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  observe  here,  that  Mr.  Congreve, 
Who  was  a  great  admirer  and  imitator  of  Jonson,  has  formed  the  character  of  BluiF,  m  the 
0)d  Batcbelor,  upon  this  of  Bobadill,  at  will  easily  appear  by  comparing  them  together. 


EVERY  MAN  nSlit^3«w£ 


Act  S  Scene  3.]         EVERY  MAN  Il?Si&^]9aCW&.  It 

£.  Kno^  Of  as  bare  a  coat^  though  ;  well, 
lay,  sir. 

Btm,  Faith,  sir,  I  am  but  servant  tp  the 
drum  extraordinary,  and  indeed,  (this  smoky 
Tarnish  being  washt  off,  and  three  or  four 
pflttches  remov'd,)  I  appear  your  worship's 
m  reversion,  after  the  oecease  of  your  good/ 
fether,  Brain-w omi .  ' ' 

E.Kno,  Brain^'orm !  *Slight,  what  breath 
of  a  conjurer  hath  blown  thee  hither  in  this 
shape? 

Brai.  The  breath  o*  your  letter,  sir,  this 
morning ;  the  same  that  blew  you  to  the/ 
Wind-mill,  and  your  father  after  you.         I 

E,Kno,  My  father!  •  ' 

Bud,  Nay,  never  start,  'tis  true ;  he  has 
followed  Tou  over  the  fields  by  the  foot,  as 
vou  would  do  a  hare  i'  the  snow. 

E,Kno.  Sirrah  Well-bred,  what  shall  we 
do,  sirrah  ?  my  father  is  come  over  after  me. 

ATW.  Thy  rather,  where  is  he  ? 

Brai»  At  justice  Clement's  house,  in 
Coleman-street,  where  he  but  stays  my 
letum;  and  then 

jrW.  Who's  thb  >  Brain-worm  ? 

Brai,  The  same,  sir. 

H^d,  Why  how,  m  the  name  of  wit, 
com'st  thou  transmuted  thus  ? 

BraL  Faith,  a  device,  a  device;  nay, 
fbr  the  love  of  reason,  gentlemen,  and 
avoiding  the  danger,  stand  not  here  ;  with- 
draw and  I'll  tell  you  all. 

if^d.  But  art  thou  sure  he  will  stay  thy 
letum  ? 

Brai,  Do  I  live,  sir  ?  what  a  question  is 
that? 

Flrf.  We'll  prorogue  hb  expectation  then, 
a  little :  Brain-worm,  thou  shalt  go  with  us. 
Come  CD,  gentlemen;  nay,  I  pray  thee, 
•wect  Ned,  droop  not ;  'heart,  an'  our  wits 
be  so  wretchedly  dull,  that  one  old  plod- 
ding brain  can  out-strip  us  all,  would  we 
were  e'en  prest  to  make  porters  of,  and 
serve  out  the  remnant  of  our  aays  in  Thames- 
street,  or  at  Custom-house  key  in  a  civil 
war  against  the  carmen. 

Brtd,  Amen,  Amen,  Amen,  say  I. 

SCENE.  IIL 
KUehf,  Cask. 
KiL  What  says  he,  Thomas  ?  Did  you 
speak  witlUuin^  [half  hour. 

Ctuik.  He  will  expect  you,  sir,  within  this 
Xit,  Has  he  the  money  ready,canyou  tell  ? 
Cash.  Yes,  sir,  the  money  was  brought  in 
last  night 

*  No,  beauty,  no ;  you  art  qftoo  good  car  act, 
Toheleft  $0t  without  a  fuard  or  open  f\  That  is,  you  are  of  too  intrinsic  a  value  to  be 
Ans  left  exposed,  and  public,  without  any  to  preserve  and  guard  you.  The  metaphor  is 
taken  firom  the  finest  gold,  which  hath  the  least  mixture  of  alloy  in  it ;  or  from  the  value  of 
pearls,  which  are  most  precious  when  they  contain  more  caracts  in  weight.  This  is  a  way 
of  speaking;,  familiar  to  the  best  writers  of  that  age :  the  author  of  Nero  Ccssar,  speaking  of 
the  pomp  m  which  the  plays  were  acted  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor,  says.  *•  1  hat 
**  Nero  studded  their  golden  scepters,  staves,  and  visards,  with  oriental  unions,  and  pearls, 
**  •¥  TUB  MOST  CAilACTS."  p.  2^2, 


Kit,  O,  that  is  well ;  fetch  me  my  cloke^ 

my  cloke. 
Stay^  let  me  see,  an  houf  to  go  and  come ; 
I,  that  will  be  the  least ;  ana  then  'twill  b« 
An  hour  before  1  can  dispatch  with  biro. 
Or  very  near ;  well,  I  will  say  two  hourft. 
« Two  hours!  ha!  things  never  dreamt  of  yet 
May  be  contriv'd,  I,  and  effected  too. 
In  two  hours  absence ;  well,  I  will  not  go* 
Two  hours !  "  no,  fieermg  opportunity, 
**  I  will  not  give  your  subtilty  that  scope* 
"  Who  will  not  judge  him  worthy  to  bt 

robb'd, 
"  That  sets  his  doors  wide  open  to  a  thief, 
"  And  shews  the  felon  where  nis  treasure  lies  } 
*'  Again,  what  earthy  spirit  but  will  attempt 
"  To  taste  the  fruit  of  beauty's  golden  tree, 
*'  When  leaden  sleep  seals  up  tne  dra^on'ti 

eyes?  ^  ^ 

'^  I  will  not  go.  Business,  1^0  by  for  once* 
"  No,  beauty,  no;  you  are  6i  too  good  ciiac± 
"  To  be  left  so,  without  a  guard  or  open  !  * 
"  Your  lustre  too'll  inflame  at  any  distance, 
"  Draw  courtsliip  to  you,  as  ajet  doth  straws-; 
"  Put  motion  in  a  stone,  strike  fire  from  ice, 
"  Nay,  make  a  porter  leap  you  with  his 

burden  I  [watch' d, 

"  You  must  be  then  kept  up,  close,  and  well 
"  For,  give  you  opportunity,  no  quick,-sand 
"  Devours  or  swallows  swifter !"    He  that 

lends 
His  wife  (\i  she  be  fair)  or  time  or  place. 
Compels  her  to  be  false.    I  will  not  go : 
The  dangers  are  too  n^any.    And  then  the 

dressing 
Is  a  most  main  attractive  i    Our  great  head^^ 
VVithin  this  city,  never  were  in  safety 
Since  our  wives  woi'e  these  little  caps :  I'll 

change  'em :  [no  mors 

ni  change  'em  straight  in  mine.  Mineshall 
Wear  tluee-pil'd  acorns,  to  make  my  homt 

ake. 
Nor  will  I  go:  I  am  resolv'd  for  that. 
Carry  in  my  cloke  again.    Yet  stay.    Yet 

do  too: 
I  will  defer  going  on  all  occasions. 

Cash.  Sir,  Snare  your  scrivener  will  be 

there  with  the  bonds.  fforsot  it ; 

Kit.  That's  true!  fool  on  me!  IhaU  clean 

I  must  go.    What's  o'clock  ? 

'  Cash,  Exchange-time,  sir. 

Kit.  'Heart,  then  will  WeU-bred  presently 

be  here  too, 
With  one  or  other  of  his  loose  consorts. 
I  am  a  knave,  if  I  know  what  to  say. 
What  course  to  take,  or  which  way  to  resolve. 


16VERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR 


[Act  9.  Scene  % 


**  My  bmn  methinksis  like  an  hour-glass, 
"  Wherein  m'  imaginations  run  like  sands 
"  Filling  np  time  ;  but  tben  are  taro'd  and 

ftim'd: 
*'  So  that  I  know  not  what  to  stay  upon, 
•'  And  less  to  put  in  act."    It  shall  be  so. 
Nay,  f  dare  build  upon  his  secresy. 
He  knows  not  to  deceive  me.    Inomas ? 

Cash.  Sir.  [will  not 

Kit  Yet  now  I  have  bethou^t  me  too,  I 
Thomas,  is  Cob  within  ? 

Cask,  I  think  he  be,  sir. 

Kit,    But  he'll  prate  toa,   there  i»  no 
speech  of  nim. 
No,  there  were  no  man  o'the  earth  toThomas, 
If  I  durst  trust  him  ;  there  is  aH  the  doubt. 
But  should  he  have  a  chink  in  him,  I  were 
gone,  [change. 

Lost  i*  my  fame  for  ever,  talk  for  th'  ex- 
The  manner  he  hath  stood  with,  till  this 

present. 
Doth  promise  no  such  change,  what  should 
I  fear  then?  [once. 

Well,  come  what  will,  Pll  tempt  my  fortune 
Thomas — you  may  deceive  me,  but,  I  hope — 
Your  love  to  me  is  more 

Cash.  Sir,  if  •»  servant's 
Duty,  with  faith,  may  be  call'd  love,  you  are 
More  than  in  hope,  you  ar«  possess' d  of  it 

Kit.  I  thank  you  heartily ,Thomas :  gi'  me 
your  hand :  [Thomas, 

With  all  my  heart,  good  Thomas.  I  have, 
A  secret  to  Impart  unto  you — ^but,  [up  : 
When  once  you  have  it,  1  must  seal  your  lips 
(So  fer  I  tell  you,  Thomas.) 

Cash.  Sir,  for  that 

Kit,  Nay,  hear  me  out.    Think  T  esteem 
you,  Thomas, 
When  I  will  let  you  in  thus  to  my  private. 
It  is  a  thing  sits  nearer  to  my  crest,* 
Than  thou  art  'ware  of,  1  nomas:  if  thou 
Beveal  it,  but [should' st 

Cash.  How !  I  reveal  it^ 

Kit.  Nay, 


I  do  not  think  thou  would'st ;  but  if  thon 
'Twere  a  great  weakness.  [$hould*ft. 

Cash.  A  great  treachery. 
Give  it  no  ciher  name. 

Kit.  Thou  wilt  not  do't,  then  ?        [ever. 

Cash,  Sir,  if  I  do,  mankind  disclaim  me 

'  Kit.  He  will  not  swear,  he  has  some  re- 

servation,  [sure ; 

Some  coneeal'd  purpose,  and  close  meaning 

Else  (being  urg'a  so  much)  how  should  he 

chuse 
But  lend  an  oath  to  all  this  protestation  > 
He's  no  precisian,  that  I'm  certain  oC 
Nor  rig^  Roman  Catholic.    He'll  play 
At  Fay1es»,  and  Tiek-tack  ^   I  have  heard 

him  swear.' 
What  should  I  think  of  it!  urge  him  agdn. 
And  by  some  other  way :  I  will  do  so. 
Well,Thomas,thou  hast  sworn  notto  disclose  ;. 
Yes,  you  did  swear  >  "  - 

Cash.  Not  yet,  sir,  but  I  will. 
Please  you 

A'j*.  No,  Tb«mas,  I  dare  take  thy  word. 
But,  if  thou  wilt  swear,  do  as  thou  think'st 

I  am  resoTv'd  without  it ;  at  tliy  pleasure. 
Cash,   By  my  soul's  safety  then,  sir,  I 

protest  [word 

My  tongue  shall  ne'er  take  knowledge  of  9 
Deliverd  me  in  nature  of  your  trust 
Kit.  It  is  too  much,  uiese  ceremonief^ 

need  not, 
1  know  thy  faith  to  be  as  firm  as  rock. 
Thomas,  come  hither,  near;  we  cannot  be 
Too  private  in  this  business.    So  it  b, 
(Now  he  has  sworn,  I.  dare  the   safeli«r 

venture) 
I  have  of  late,  by  divers  observations, 
(But  whether  his  oath  can  bind  him,  yev 

or  no,  • 
Beinff  not  taken  lawfullv  ?  ha  ?  say  you  > 
I  will  ask  council  ere  I  do  proceed ;) 
Thomas,  it  will  be  now  too  long  to  stay, 
I'll  spy  some  fitter  time  soon,  or  to-morrow. 


It  concerns  my  reputation  nearer 


*  It  sits  nearer  to  my  crest,  than  thou  art  *wart  of.'\ 
tiian  yott  imagine. 

' Hen  play 

Atfcyles,  and  tick^ack ;  I  have  heard  him  sxvear,']  From  these  instances,  he  concludes 
that  Cash  is  no  Precisian,  or  Puritan ;  as  trom  some  others,  not  indeed  mentioned  by  the 
poet,  though  undoubtedly  well  known  to  Kitely,  he  is  convmced  that  he  is  no  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Puritans  were  at  that  time  remarkable  for  their  scrupulous  abstaining  from  diversions, 
and  from  affirmations  of  every  kind,  in  their  common  discourse.  Tio-tac,  or,  what  is  the 
truer  way  of  writing,  tnc4rac",  is  a  game  at  tables,  but  little  understood,  or  played  at,  in  the 
present  age.  Menage  tells  us,  the  word  is  formed  from  the  sound  which  the  dice  make, 
when  thrown  upon  tlie  table.  Ce  mot  est  forme  par  ofinmatop^,  dn  bmit  quejont  les  dez 
quand  on  les  pousse  sur  le  tablier.  M.  die  Saumaise  sur  Phistoire  Av^;ttste9  pag.  468.--*8immI 
ad  huncverb  tabula  lusum  attinet,  duodecim  scriptorum,  sciendum  est  omnino  eundem  esse, 
paucis  mutatis,  cum  eo  quem  vulgo  tric-tracum  <jqxpeHamus.  On  pronongoit  anciennememt  ticr 
toe;  les  Allemans prononcent  encore  de  la sorte. — Menage  £tymoL  in  voc. 

'  But  zvhether  nis  oath  can  bind  him,  yea  or  no. 
Being  not  taken  lawfully.^  The  character  of  Kitely  is  extremely  well  imagined,  and 
supported  with  great  propriety.  His  jealousy  is  constantly  returning,  and  creates  liim  fresh 
scruples  in  every  thing  he  sets  about  It  was  a  question  m  casuistr}',  whether  an  oath  was 
of  any  force,  unfess  taken  in  form  before  a  legal  magistrate :  the  poet  therefore  brings  this 
tu  his  imagioatioi^  tn  fill  him  with  grouadloai  qjbjectioQs  and  throw  him  into  the  greater 
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Coih.  Sir,  at  your  pleasure.  SCENE    IV, 

Kit.  I  will  think.    And,  llioinas, 
Ijxay  you  search  the  books  'gainst  my  return/ 
For  the  receipts  'twixt  me  and  Traps.         i 

Cash.  Ivrtu,  sir. 

JITt^*  And  hear  you,    if  your  mistress* 
brother  Well-bred 
Chance  to  brine  hither  any  gentleman^ 
Ere  I  come  back,  let  one  straight  bring  me  j 
word. 

Cash,  Very  well,  sir. 

KU.  To  the  exchange ;  do  you  hear ! 
Or  here  in  Coleman-street,  to  Justice  Cle- 
ment's. 
Forget  it  not,  nor  be  not  out  of  the  way. 

(Msh,  I  will  not,  sir. 

Kit.  I  pray  you  have  a  care  on't 
Or  whether  he  come,  or  no,  if  any  other 
Stranser,  or  else,  fail  not  to  send  me  word, 

(mSl  I  shall  not,  sir. 

Kit.  l^e't  your  special  business 
Now  to  remember  it 

Cash.  Sir,  I  warrant  you. 

KiL  But,  Thomas,  this  is  not  the  f ecret, 
Thomas, 
I  told  you  of.    , 

CtuS.  No,  sir:  I  do  suppose  it  ^ 

^t^  Believe  me,  it  is  not. 

Cash,  Sir,  I  do  believe  you. 

Kit.  By  heav'n  it  is  not,  that's  enough. 
But,  Thomas, 
I  would  not  you  should  utter  it,  do  you  see. 
To  anv  creature  living ;  yet  I  care  not. 
Well,  I  must  henc6.  Thomas,  conceive  thus 

much. 
It  was  a  trial  of  you,  when  I  meant 
So  deep  a  secret  tp  you,  I  mean  not  this, 
But  that  I  have  to  tell  you  ;  this  is  nothing, 

this. 
Bu^  Thomas,  keep  thisfrom  my  wife  I  charge 

Lock'dup  in  silence,  midnight,  buried  here. 

No  greater  hell  than  to  be  slave  to  fear. 

Cash.  Locked  up  in  silence,  midnisht  bu- 
I  ried  here !  [take  head  ?  ha  ! 

^  Whence  should  this  flood  of  passion  (trow) 

Best  dream  no  longer  of  this  running  humour, 
i  For  fear  I  sink  !  the  violence  of  the  stream 
I  Already  hath  tran^rted  me  so  far. 

That  I  can  feel  no  ground  at  all !  but  soft, 
jOh,  'tis  our  water-bearer;  somewhat  has 
crost  him  now. 
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Cob,  Cash. 

Cob.  Fasting-days  ?  what  tell  you  me  of 
festing-days  >  'Slid,  would  they  were  all  on 
a  light  fire  for  me :  thejr  say  the  whole 
world  shall  be  consum'd  with  nre  one  day, 
but  would  I  had  these  ember  weeks  and 
villainous  Fridays  burnt  in  the  mean  time» 
and  then 

Cash.  Why,  how  now,  Cob  ?  what  moret 
thee  to  this  choler  ?  ha  ? 

Cob.  Collar,  Master  Thomas?  I  scorn 
your  collar,  I,  sir,  I  am  none  o'  your  cart- 
horse, though  I  carry  and  draw  water.  An* 
you  oflfer  to  ride  me  with  your  collar  or 
halter  cither,  I  may  hap  shew  you  a  jade'a 
trick,  sir. 

Cosh.  O,  you'll  slip  your  head  out  of  the 
collar^  why,  goodman  Cob,  you  mistake  me. 

Cob.  Nay,  I  have  my  rheum,  and  I  can 
be  angry  as  well  as  anoUier,  sir. 

Cash,  lliy  rheum,  Cob  ?   thy  humour, 
thy  humour  ?  thou  mistak'st. 

Cob.  Hunt(>ur  ?  mack,  1  think  it  be  so  in- 
deed;   what  is  that  humour?'  some  rare 
thing  I  warrant. 

Cash.  Marry  I'll  tell  thee,  Cob :  it  is  a 
gentlemanlike  monster,  bred  in  the  special  " 
gallantry  of  our  time^  by  affectation ;  and 
fed  bv  folly. 

Coo.  How  ?  must  it  be  fed  ? 

Cash.  Oh  I,  humour  is  nothing  if  it  be 
not  fed.  Didst  thou  never  hear  tmit?  it^s  a 
common  phrase,  feed  my  humour. 

Cob.  rll  none  on  it:  humour,  avant,  1 
know  you  not,  be  gone ;  let  who  will  make, 
hungry  meals  for  your  monster-ship,  it  shall 
not  be  I.  Feed  you,  quoth  he?  'slid,  I  ha' 
much  ado  to  feed  myself;  especially  on 
these  lean  rascally  days  too ;  an't  had  been 
any  other  day  but  a  fasting-day  (a  plague 
on  them  all  for  me),  by  this  light,  one  might 
have  done  the  commonwealth  good  service, 
and  have  drown' d  them  all  i'  tne  flood  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  years  ago.  O,  I 
do  stomach  them  hugely !  I  have  a  maw 
now,  an'  'twere  for  sir  Bevis  his  horse, 
against'em  ". 

Cash.  I  pray  thee,  ^ood  Cob,  what  maket 
thee  so.out  ofjoye  with  fasting-days  ? 

MarryTlhat  which  w3l  make  any 


Cob. 


perplexity.  Within  these  few  years,  we  have  seen  the  part  of  a  Suspicious  Husband  repre- 
sented on  the  stage,  and  drawn  with  that  life  and  nature  as  did  the  utmost  credit  to  the 
author.  Yet  Jonson,  I  believe,  will  be  allowed  to  have  set  the  pattern  ;  and  to  liave  been 
the  most  faithful  copier,  may  be  deemed  a  sufHcient  share  of  glory  to  a  modem  writer. 

'  ff^hat  is  that  Jmmourf]  Every  oddity  a  man  affected,  was  then  called  his  humour ;  a 
word  that  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  that  sense,  about  the  age  of  Joihson.  But  we 
•hall  have  occasion  to  say  more  of  this,  in  the  notes  on  the  first  act  of  Every  Man  out  qfhis 
Humour* 

*•  I  have  a  maw  now,  and  'tuyere  for  sir  Bevis  his  horse  against  *««.]  His  horse's  name 
Arundel.  '*  'Tis  supposed,  (says  sir  Thomas  Elyot,  Governour,  edit  1580.  p.  58.)  that 
"the  castle  of  Arundel  in  Sussex  was  built  by  Beau  vise  earl  of  Southampton,  as  a  monu- 
*'  ment  for  his  horse  Arundel,  which  in  foreign  countries  had  saved  his  master  from  several 
•'peiili,"-.4;)r.GREY. 
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tA0tS«  Scene  Ji* 


man  out  of  lore  with  'ein»  I  think ;  their 
bad  coDditioDS,  an'  you  will  needs  know. 
First,  they  are  of  a  Flemish  breed,  I  am 
«ure  on%  for  they  raven  up  more  butter 
than  all  the  days  of  the  week  beside :  next, 
thev  stink  of  nsh  and  leek-porridge  mise- 
rably: thirdly,  they'll  keep  a  man  de- 
Toutly  hungry  all  aay,  ana  at  night  send 
liim  suppertess  to  bed. 

Cask,  Indeed  these  are  ishjlts.  Cob. 

Cob.  Nay,  an'  this  were  all,  'twere  some- 
thing ;  but  they  are  the  ouly  known  ene- 
mies to  my  generation.  A  fasting-day  no 
sooner  comes,  but  my  lineage  goes  to 
nrrack,  poor  Cobs,  they  smoak  for  it,  tliey 
are  maae  martyrs  o'  the  gridiron,  they  melt 
in  passion :  and  your  maids  too  know  this, 
and  yet  would  have  me  turn  Hannibal,  and 
eat  my  own  flesh  and  blood. 

[He  pulls  out  a  red  herring. 
My  princely  couz,  fear  nothing;  (  have  not 
the  neart  to  devour  you,  anr  I  might  be 
made  as  rich  as  Ring  Cophetua."  O  that 
I  had  room  for  my  tears,  I  could  weep 
salt-water  enough  now  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
ten  thousand  thousand  of  my  kin.  But  I 
may  curse  none  but  these  filthy  almanacks ; 
for  an*t  were  not  for  them,  these  days  of 
persecution  would  ne'er  be  known.  ^*  V\\ 
De  hang'd  an'  some  fishmonger's  son  do  not 
make  of  'em,  and  puts  in  more  fasting  days 
than  he  should  do,  because  he  would  utter 
his  father's  dried  ttock-fish  and  stinking 
conger. 

Cash,  'Slight,  peace,  thou'it  be  beaten 
like  a  stock-fish  else :  here's  Mr.  Matthew. 
Now  must  I  look  out  far  a  messenger  to 
my  master. 


SCENE  V* 

IfdJrbred,  i,  Kne^xoeU,  BrahhWcrm,   B^ 

badiU,  Matthew,  Sie^en,  Thomas,  Cob. 

fTeL  Beshrew  me,  but  it  was  an  absolute 
good^t,  and  exceedingly  well  carried. 

E.Kno.  I,  and  our  ignorance  muntain'dit 
as  well,  did  it  not  ? 

fTeL  Yes  faith ;  but  wasH  possible  thov 
shouldsf  not  know  him?  1  forgive  Mr. 
Stephen,  for  he  is  stupidity  itself. 

E,  Km.  'Fore  God,  not  I,  an'  I  might  ha* 
:  been  join'd  patten  with  one  of  the  seven 
I  wise  masters  for  knowing  him.  He  had  so 
iwnthen  himself  into  the  habit  of  one  of 
your  poor  infantry,  your  decayed,  ru'mous, 
worm-eaten  gentlemen  of  the  round*'; 
such  as  have  vo^ed  to  sit  on  the  skirts  of 
the  city,  let  your  provost,  and  hii  half-dozen ' 
of  halberdiers,  do  what  they  can ;  and  have 
translated  begging  out  of  the  old  hackney- 
pace,  to  a  fine  easy  amble,  and  made  it  run 
as  smooth  off  the  tongue  as  a  shoye-mroat 
shilling'^  Into  the  likeness  of  one  of  mese 
refonnados  had  he  moulded  hinuelf  so  per> 
fectly,  observing  every  trick  of  weir  action^ 
as,  var^in^  the  accent,  swearing  with  an 
emphasis,  mdeed,  all  with  so  special  and 
exquisite  a  mce,  that,  hadstthou  seen  him» 
thou  wouldV  have  sworn,  he  might  have 
been  serjeant-major,  if  not  lieutenant-colo- 
nel to  the  regiment. 

fTcL  Why,  Brain-9E>rm,  who  would  hare 
thought  thou  hadst  been  such  an  artificer } 

E.Kno.  An  artificer?  an  architect!  Ex- 
cept a  man  had  studied  begging  all  his  lifc^ 
time,  and  been  a  weaver  m  lan^uaare  firom 
hb  infancy  for  the  cloathing  of  it,  1  never 
saw  hu  rival. 


"  I  have  not  the  heart  to  devour  you,  on'  /  mi^  he  made  as  rich  as  King  Cophetua.] 
King  Caphetua  is  mentioned  in  Shakipeare,  not  as  nch,  but  as  marrying  a  beggar-maid ;  in 
which  he  alludes  to  an  old  ballad,  mtitled,  Cupid's  revenge ;  or.  An  account  qfaking 
wAo  slighted  all  women,  tmd  was  constrained  to  marry  a  beggar  at  last. 

OA  Ballads,  3d  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  141.  Dr.  G&ST. 

"  rU  be  hanged  Off  some  fishmonger's  son  do  not  make  ^*em,'\  For  the  support  and  en* 
eouragement  ofthe  fishing-towns  in  the  time  of  queen  £lizabeth,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
were  constantly  observed  as  fast-days,  or  davs  of  abstinence  from  fle^b.  This  was  by  the 
advice  of  her  minister  Cecil ;  and  by  the  vulgar  it  was  generally  called  Cecil's  Fast  See 
Warburton's  note  on  King  Lear,  Act  I.  scene  12.  Cob,  by  an  oblique  satire,  alludes 
to  the  same  thing,  and  supposes  him  the  son  of  a  fishmonger,  as  Virgil  told  Augustus,  be 
Imagined  he  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  when,  by  way  of  reward,  he  orciered  his  allowance  of 
bread  to  be  doubled. 

"  Your  decayed,  ruinous,  worm-eaten  gentlemen  qf  the  round,']  Invalids,  or  disbanded 
men,  who,  to  procure  themselves  a  livelihood,  had  taken  up  the  trade  of  begging.  A  gen- 
tleman of  the  round  was  a  soldier  of  inferior  rank,  but  in  a  station  above  that  of  a  common 
man.  I'his  appears  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  that  age,  in  which  the  several  military 
degrees  are  thus  enumerated :  "  The  general,  high  marshall  with  his  provosts,  seijeant-ge- 
*'  neral,  serje^nt  of  a  regiment,  corownel,  captayne,  lieutenant,  auncient  serjeant  of  a  com- 
"  pany,  corporal  1,  gentleman  in  a  company  or  of  the  rounde,  launce-passado.  These,  sayt 
the  author,  are  special ;  the  other  that  remain,  private  or  common  soldiers."  The  Ccuile  of 
Picture  qf  Policy,  &c.  158 1.  llie  duty  of  these  gentlemen  was,  to  visit  the  centinels,  watches, 
and  advanced  guards ;  and  from  their  ofiice  of  going  their  rounds,  they  derive  their  name. 

'^  A  shove-rroat  sfdiling,']  This  expression  occurs  too  in  Shakspearc;  ''Quoit  him 
down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groat  shilling."  First  part  of  Henry  VI.  The  thing  meant^  I 
suppose,  is  the  piece  of  metal  made  use  of  in  the  play  of  shovel-board. 


Act  9.  Scene  5.] 


EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR. 


Wd.  Where  sot'st  thou  this  coat,  Imar*le? 

'BnL  OfaHoandsditchman,  ^ir,  one  of 
the  devirs  near  kinsmen,  a  broker. 

Wd.  That  cannot  be,  if  the  proverb  hold; 
for,  ^g^^Jmave  needs  no  brojcer^ 

Bm,  Thie^sir;  butl  did  need  a  broker, 

Wd,  (Well  put  off.)  No  crafty  knave, 
yooMlsay. 

E,  Km,  Tut,  he  has  more  of  these 
shifts.  ^ 

Brtd.  And  yet  where  I  have  one,  the  bro- 
ker has  ten,  sir. 

Tho,  Francis,  Martin :  ne'er  a  one  to  be 
found  now  \  What  a  spite's  this  ? 

W^d,  How  now,  1  nomas  ?  Is  my  brother,' 
fitely  within?  I 

TTio.  No,  sir,  my  master  went  forth  e'en 
now;  but  Master  Downright  is  within.  Cob, 
liiatCob?  Is  he  gone  too? 

W^d,  Whither  went  your  master,  Thomas, 
canst  thou  tell? 

Tfto.  Iknow  not;  to  Justice  Clement's,  I 
tiunk,  sir.    Cob. 

£,Kno.  Justice  Clement !  what's  he? 

H^d»  Why,  dost  thou  not  know  him  ?  He 
9  a  city-magistrate,  a  iustice  hei'e,  an  excel- 
lent good  lawyer,  ana  a  great  scholar ;  but 
the  only  mad,  merry  old  fellow  in  Europe.  I 
Aewed  him  you  the  other  day.     T'^'--^    • 

E,  Km.  Oh,  is  that  he  ?  I  remember  him 
now.  Good  faith,  and  he  is  a  very  strange 
presence,  methinks ;  it  shews  as  if^fae  stood 
oat  of  the  rank  from  other  men :  I  have 
heard  many  of  his  jests  i*  th'  university. 
They  lay  he  will  commit  a  man  for  taking 
the  wall  of  his  horse. '^ 

Wd,  1,  or^  wearing  his  cloak  on  one 
iboulder,  orserrin^otGod  ;  any  thing  in- 
^etd,  if  it  come  in  tne  way  of  his  humour. 

Catlu  Gasper,  Martin,  Cob:  'heart,  where 
ibouki  they  be  trow  ? 

\Ca9h.  goes  in  and  out,  calling. 

Bob.  Master  Kitely's  man,  pray  thee 
vouchsafe  us  the  lighting  of  this  matcn. 

Cfuh.  Fire  on  your  match :  no  tipoe  but 
now  to  vouchsafe  ?  Francis,  Cob. 

Bob.  Body  o'  me !  here's  the  remainder 
«f  seven  pound  since  yesterday  was  seven- f 
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night.    'Tis  your  right  Trinidado". 
you  never  take  any.  Master  Stephen  ? 

Step.  No  truly,  sir;  but  I'll  Team  to  take 
it  now,  since  you  commend  it  so. 

Bob.  Sir,  believe  me,  upon  my  relation, 
for  what  1  tell  you,  the  world  shall  not  re- 
.  prove.  I  have  been  in  the  Indies  (where 
this  herb  grows),  where  neither  myself,  nor 
a  dozen  gentlemen  more  of  my  knowledge, 
have  received  the  taste  of  any  other  nutri- 
ment in  the  world,  for  the  space  of  one  and 
twenty  weeks,  but  the  fume  of  this  simple 
only.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be,  but  'tit 
most  divine.  Further,  take  it  in  the  nature, 
in  the  true  kind,  so,  it  makes  an  antidote, 
that  had  you  taken  the  most  deadly  poison- 
ous plant  in  all  Italy,  it  should  expel  it,  and 
clarify  you,  with  as  much  ease  at  I  speak* 
And  for  your  green  wound,  your  Balsamuni 
and  your  St.  John's  Wort  are  all  mere  g[ul* 
leries  and  trash  to  it,  especially  your  Trini- 
dado;  your  Nicotian  is  good  too."  J  could 
say  what  I  know  of  the  virtue  of  it,  for  the 
expulsion  of  rheums,  raw  humours,  crudi- 
ties, obstructions,  with  a  thousand  of  thit 
kind ;  but  I  profess  myself  no  Quacksalver. 
Only  thus  much ;  by  Hercules,  1  do  hold  it, 
and  will  aHirm.it,  before  any  prince  in  Eu- 
rope, to  be  the  most  sovereign  and  precious 
weed  that  ever  the  earth  tendered  to  the  use 
of  man. 

£.  Kno.  This  speech  would  ha'  done  de- 
cently in  a  tobacco-trader's  mouth. 

Cash.  At  Justice  Clement's  he  is,  in  the 
middle  of  Coleman-street. 

Cob.  Oh,  oh  I 

Bob.  Where's  the  match  I  gave  thee. 
Master  Kitely's  man  ? 

Cash.  Would  his  match  and  he,  and  pipe 
and  all  were  at  l^ancto  Domingo.  I  had 
forgot  it 

Cob.  By  Gods  me,  I  marie  what  pleasure 
or  felicity  they  have  in  taking  this  rosuish 
tobacco !  It's  good  for  notiiingbut  to  cnoak 
a  man,  and  fill  him  full  of  smoke  and  embers: 
there  were  four  died  out  of  one  house 
last  week  with  taking  of  it,  and  two  more 
the  bell  went  for  yesternight;  one  of  them, 
they  say,  will  ne'er  'scape  it ;  "  he  voided  ^ 


^  They  say  he  mU  commit  a  man  for  taki  kg  the  wall  qfhis  horse"]  Of  this  cast  was 
>  celebrated  lawyer  in  our  times,  who  tiirned  ofif  his  man-servant  for  taking  the  xoall  of  hai 
bag— Dr.  Grey. 

"  '7m  your  right  Trinidado.]  The  product  of  that  island  was  at  this  time  much  la 
wquest:  our  old  cosmographer,  no  incompetent  judge  perhaps  of  this  matter,  tells  us,  it 
founds  with  the  best  kind  of  tobacco,  much  celebrated  formerly  by  the  name  of  a  Pipe  qt 
mmdarfo.— Heylin's  Cosmog.  L.  iv.  p.  U4. 

"  Your  Nicotian  is  good  too,  &c.]  A  species  of  tobacco  taking  its  name  from  Mons. 
Wicot,  who  being  embassador  in  Portugal,  first  sent  it  into  Irance  in  the  year  1560.  ITie 
daracter  be  gives  it  in  his  o^n  dictionary,  answers  the  description  of  tlie  poet :  Nicotiane 
<J  iwe  espece  d*herbe,  de  vertu  admirable  pour  gutrir  toutcs  navrures,  playes,  ulceres^ 
meres,  dartes,  if  autres  tels  accidents  au  corps  humain. 

K"  He  voided  a  bushel  qf  soot  yesterday,  upward  and  dottrnwird.]    W^e  may  easily  imagine 
tales  of  this  kind  were  common  enough  amongst  the  vulgar,  when  tobacco  fii-st  came 
we.    The  poet  may  probably  allude  to  some  recent  story,  which  was  currently  be- 
Mfcd  by  the  people;  and  the  joke  is  not  destitute  of  humour,  Vhcn  we  consider  it  in  tlyt 
*  light. 
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ping, 
witha 


£.  Kno.  O  yes,  that  you  may ;  if  s  all 
you  have  for  your  money. 

Step.  Then,  as  I  am  a  gentlemaD,  and  a, 
soldier,  it  is  divine  tobacco. 

ffcL  But  soft,  Where's  Mr.  Matthew  I 
gone^ 

Brai,  No,  sir;  they  went  in  here. 

f^'iL  O  let's  follow  them :  Master  Mat- 
thew  is  gone  to  salute  his  mistress  ia  verse  ; 
we  shall  ha*  the  bapp'mess  to  hear  some  of 
his  poetry  now ;  he  never  comes  unfurnish- 
ed.    Bramworm ! 

Sup.  Brainworm  ?  where !  is  this  Brain- 
worm?" 

E.  Kno,  I,  cousin ;  no  words  of  it,  upoa 
your  gentility. 

Step.  Not  I,  body  of  me,  by  this  air»  SU 
Georse,  and  the  foot  of  Phauaoh. 

ITel  Rare!  Your  cousin's  discourse  i» 
simply  drawn  out  with  oaths. 

£.  Kno.  'Tis  larded  with 'em;  aki&d  of 
French  dressing  if  you  love  it. 

SCENE    VL 
Kiitbf.Cdb. 

Kit  Ha?  bow  many  are  there,  say'st  thoo > 
CcA.   Marry,  sir,  your  brother.  Master 
Well-bred— 
JCiL  Tut,  beside  him ;  what  strangers  are 

there,  man? 
Cob,  Strangers?    let  me  see,  one,  two^ 
mass  I  know  not  well,  there  are  so  many. 
KiL  How  ?  so  many  ? 
Cob.  I,  there's  some  ^re^  or  six  of  theim 
at  the  most. 

A7/.  A  svi-arm,  a  swarm ! 
Spite  of  the  devU,  how  they  sting  my  head 
With  forked  stings,  thus  wide  and  large ! 
But,  Cob,  [Cob  ? 

How  long  hast  thou  been  coming  hithei^ 
Cob.  A  little  while,  sir. 
Kit.  Didst  thou  come  running? 
Cob.  No,  sir. 

Kit,  Nay,  then  I  am  fiuniliar  with  thj 

haste!  [marry  f 

Bane   to   my   fortunes,  what  meant  I  to 

"  1,  that  before  was  rank'd  in  such  content^ 

y  My  mind  at  rest  too,  in  so  soft  a  peace, 

>^'  Being   free   master  of  mine  own  free 

thoughts,  C^^  i 

"  And  now  become  aslaTe?"  What?  never 

Be  of  good  cheer,  man;  for  thou  art  a 

CJU^kold ;  [ing  store^ 

'Us  done,  'tis  done !  Nay,  when  such  flow-> 

light,  and  as  suited  to  the  character  of  Cob.  Yet  we  meet  with  it  very  gravely  introduced 
in  a  serious  essay,  as  a  terrible  memento  to  all  smokers,  and  from  no  less  authority  than  a 
royal  pen.  "  Surely  smoke  becomes  a  kitchen,  far  better  than  a  dining  chamber,  and  yet 
"  It  makes  a  kitchen  oftentimes  in  the  inward  parts  ot  men;  soiling  and  uiiecting  them  with 
**  an  unctuous  and  oily  kind  of  soot,  as  hath  been  found  in  some  ^eat  tobacco-takers,  that 
^  after  Uieir  death  were  opened."  King  James's  Counterblast  to  fobacco,  in  his  Works  in 
folio,  p.  231.  The  same  strain  of  ridicule  occurs,  in  some  of  Bcaumonf  s  and  Ftetcher*! 
Comedies. 

>*  ArAerewM»i?rmn-izx»rmn  The  reading  of  the  last  editifiiL   The  eldest  fdio  g^vet  it 
much  better^  as  it  st^ds  abovQ. 


Iiiiihrl  of  soot  yesterday,  upward  and  down- 
ward. By  the  stocks,  an'  there  were  no 
'  men  than  I,  Td  have  it  present  whip- 
man  or  woman,  that  should  but  deal 
Ta  tobacco-pipe :  why,  it  will  stifle  them 
all  in  the  end,  as  many  as  use  it ;  it's  httle 
better  than  ratsbane  or  rosaker. 
jilL  Oh,  good  captain^  hold,  hold. 

{BobadUl  beal$  kirn  vitk  a  atdgd. 

Bob,  You  base  coUiou,  yuu.  — 

Cask,  Sir,  here's  your  match.  Come, 
thou  must  needs  be  talking  too,  thou'rt  well 
cnouffh  serv'd. 

Cob.  Nay,  he  will  not  meddle  with  bb 
match,  I  warrant  you:  well,  it  shall  be  a 
dear  beating^  an'  Ilive. 

Bob,  Do  you  prate?  do  you  murmur? 

E,  Km).  Kay,  good  captain,  will  you  re- 
fgtsA  the  humour  of  a  fool  ?  Away,  knave. 

JPW.  Thomas,  get  him  away. 

Bob.  A  horsoo  tilthy  slave,  a  dung-worm, 
an  excrement !  Body  o'  Caesar,  but  that  I 
scorn  to  let  forth  so  mean  a  spirit,  I'd  ha' 
ttabb'd  him  to  the  earth. 

WH,  Mzrrr,  the  law  forbid,  sir. 

Bob.  ByPnaraoh'sfoot^Iwouldha'done 

K. 

Skp,  Oh,  he  swears  most  admirably !  (By 
Pharaoh's  foot,  Ixxly  o'Caesar,)  I  shall  never 
do  it  sure,  (upon  mine  honour,  and  by  St. 
George.)    No^  I  ha'  not  the  right  grace. 

Mat.  Master  Stephen,  will  you  any  ?  By 
this  air,  the  most  divine  tobacco  that  ever  1 
drunk! 

Step.  None,  I  thank  you,  sir.  O,  this 
gentleman  does  it  rarely  too !  but  nothing 
Bke  the  other.  By  this  air,  as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man; by— 

Brai.  Master,  glance,  glance!  Master 
Well-bred. 

Step,  M I  have  somewhat  to  be  saved,  I 
protest — 

[Mr.  Slq>hen  is  practising  to  thepoa. 

fTeL  You  are  a  fool,  it  needs  no  affidavit. 

E,  Kno,  Cousin,  will  you  any  tobacco  ? 

Step.  I,  sir  f  upon  my  reputation 

£.  Kno.  How  now/cousm ! 

Step.  I  protest,  is  I  am  a  gentleman,  but 
^  no  soldicr,^mdecd— ^ 

ff^d.  No,  Master  Stephen  ?  As  I  remem- 
ber, your  name  is  entered  in  the  artill<:ry 
garden. 

Step.  I,  sir,  that's  true.  Cousin,  may  I 
swear,  as  I  am  a  soldier,  by  that  ? 


Act  3.  Scene  7.]  EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR. 


« 


Plenty  itself,  falls  into  my  wife's  lap, 

The  Cornucopia:  will  be  mine,  i  know. 

But,  Cob, 
Wluit  entertainment  had  they  }  I  am  sure 
My  sister  and  my  wife  would  bid  tbem  weU 
comcf  ha?  .     I 

Cob.  Like  enough,  sir ;  yet  I  heard  not  a 
vord  of  it. 

A'l^    No;   thi'ir  itpg  ^firr  «^^'^  ^'^*^^ 
ly^^a^nd  the  voice 
DrownM  m  a  flood  of  joy,  at  their  arrival. 
Had  lost,her  motion,  state,  and  faculty. 
Cob,  which  of  tbem  was  it  that  iirst  kist  my. 

wife? 
(My  sister,  I  should  sav)  my  wife,  alas  ! 
ifear  not  her.  Ha?  who  was  it,  say 'st thou i 

Cob,  By  my  troth,  sir,  will  you  have  the 
truth  of  it? 

Kit.  OKI,  good  Cob,  I  pray  thee  hcartilj. 

Cob.  Then  1  am  a  vagabond,  and  fitter  for 
Bridewell  than  your  worship's  company,  if 
I  saw  any  body  to  be  kiss'd,  unless  they 
vould  have  kissM  the  post  in  the  middle  of 
the  warehouse ;  for  there  I  left  them  all  at 
their  tobacco,  with  a  pox. 

Kit.  How  ?  were  they  not  gone  in  then 
ere  thou  cam'st? 

Cob.  O  no,  su*.  [here  then? 

Kit.  Spite  of  the  devil !  what  do  I  stay 
Cob,  follow  me. 

Co&.  Nay,  soft  and  fair ;  I  have  eggs  on 
the  spit ;  1  cannot  go  yet,  sir.  Now  am  I, 
for  some  five  and  fifty  reasons,  hammering, 
hammering  revenge:  Oh  for  three  or  four 
gallons  of  vinegar,  to  sharpen  my  wits !  Re-| 
veoge,  vmegar  revenge,  vinegar  and  mus- 
tard rereiige !  Nay,  an'  he  had  not  lien  in 
my  house,  'twould  never  have  griev'^d  me ; 
but  being  my  gue^,  one  that  I'll  be  sworn 
my  wife  has  lent  him  her  smock  off  her 
back,  while  his  own  shirt  has  been  at  wash- 
ing; pawned  her  neck-kerchers  for  clean 
bands  for  hifn ;  sdld  alniost  all  my  platters, 
to  buy  him  tobacco,  and  he  to* turn  monster 
of  ingratitude,  and  Strike  hi»  lawful  host ! 
Well,  I  hope  to  raise  up  an  hostof  fiiry  for't : 
here  comes  Justice  Clement. 

SCENE    VIL 
Clement,  Kno^weU,  Formal,  Cob. 

Oem.  What,'s  Master  Kitely  gone,Roger? 

Form,  \,  sir* 

Ciem.  'Heart  o'me !  what  made  him  leave 
OS  so  abruptly?  How  now,  sirrah?  What 
make  you  here?  What  would  you  have, ha? 

Cob.  An't  please  your  worship,  I  am  a 
poor  neighbour  of  your  worship's—— 

Clem,  A  poor  neighbour  of  mine  ?  Why, 
speak,  poor  neighbour. 

Cob.  i  dwell,  sir,  at  the  sign  of  the  water- 
tankard,  hard  by  the  green  lattice :  I  have 
^d  scot  and  lot  there  any  time  this  eighteen 
years. 


Clem.  To  the  green  lattice? 

Cob.  No,  sir,  to  the  parish:  marry,  I  have 
seldom  8cap*d  scot-free  at  the  lattice  ! 

Clem.  O,  well !  What  business  has  my 
poor  neighbour  with  me  ? 

Cob.  An't  like  your  worship,  I  am  come    \ 
to  crave  the  peace  of  your  worship. 

CUm.  Of  me,  knave?  Peace  of  me, 
knave?  Did  1  ever  hurt  thee,  or  threaten 
thee,  or  wron^  thee  ?  ha  ? 

Cub.  No,  sir,  but  your  worship's  warrant 
for  one  that  has  wroiig'd  me,  sir :  his  arms 
are  at  too  much  liberty,  I  would  fain  have 
them  bound  to  a  treaty  ^of  peace,  an'  my 
credit  could  compass  it  with  your  worship.' 

Clem.  Thou  goest  far  enough  about  for't, 
I  am  sure.  ' 

Kno.  Wh}^,  dost  thou  go  in  .danger  of  thy 
life  for  him,  friend  ? 

Cob.  No,  sir ;  but  I  go  in  danger  of  my 
death  every  hour,  by  his  means ;  an'  I  die 
within  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  I  may 
swear  by  the  law  of  the  land  that  he  killed 
me. 

Clem.  How  ?  liow,  knave  ?  swear  he  kil- 
led thee  ?  and  by  the  law  ?  what  pretence  ? 
what  colour  liast  thou  for  that? 

Cob.  Marry,  an't  please  your  worship, 
both  black  and  blue;  colour  enough,  I 
warrant  you.  I  have  it  here  to  shew  your 
worship. 

Ciem.  What  is  he  that  gave  you  this, 
sirrali  ? 

Cob.  A  gentleman  and  a  Soldier,  he  says, 
he  is,  o'  the  city  here. 

Ciem.  A  soldier  o'  the  city  ?  What  call 
you  him  ? 

Cob.  Captain  Bobadill. 

Clem.  BobadilU  and  why  did  he  bob 
and   beat  you,  sirrah  ?     How  began  the 

?uarrel  betwixt  you,  ha?  speak  truly,  knave, 
advise  you. 

Cob.  Man^ ''indeed,  an't  please  your 
worship,  only  because  I  spake  against  their 
vagrant  tobacco,  as  I  came  by  'em  when 
they  were  taking  on't ;  for  nothing  else. 

Clem.  Ha!  you  speak  against  tobacco? 
Formal,  his  name. 

Form.  What's  your  name«  sirrah  ? 

Cob.  Oliver,  sir,  Oliver  Cob,  sir. 

Clem.  Tell  Ohver  Cob  he  shall  go  to  the 
gaol.  Formal. 

Form.  Oliver  Cob,  my  master,  justice 
Clement,  says,  you  shall  go  to  the  saol. 

Cob.  O,  I  beseech  your  worship,  for 
God's  sake,  dear  master  justice. 

Clem,  Nay,  God's  precious,  an'  such 
drunkards  and  tankards  as  you  are,  come 
to  dispute  of  tobacco  once,  I  have  done ! 
away  with  him. 

Co6.  O,  good  master  justice  !  sweet  old 
gentleman  ^ ! 

Kno.  Sweet  Oliver,  would  I  could  do 


*  O  good  master  justice  sxveet  old  gentleman  fl     These  last  words  are  addressed  to 
Koo'well ;  and  this  speech  should  be  divided  and  pointed  in  this  manner :  *'  O  good  master 

E  justice ! 


f6 
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thee  any  good.  Justice  Clement,  let  me 
intreat  you,  sir. 

Clem,  What?  a  thread-bare  rascal!  a 
beggar  1  a  slave  that  never  drank  out  of 
better  than  piss-pot  metal  in  his  life !  and 
he  to  deprave  and  abuse  the  virtue  of  an 
herb  so  generally  received  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  the  chambers  of  nobles,  the  bowers 
of  sweet  ladies,  the  cabins  of  soldiers! 
Roger,  away  with  hun,  by  God's  precious 
—I  say,  go  too. 

Cob,  Dear  master  Justice,  let  me  be 
beaten  again,  I  have  aeserv'd  it :  but  not 
the  prison,  I  beseech  you. 

Ano,  Alas,  poor  Oliver ! 

Clem,  Roger,  make  him  a  warrant,  (he 
5hall  not  go,)  I  but  fear  the  knave.'* 

Form,  uo  not  stink  sweet  Oliver,  you 
shall  not  go,  my  master  will  give  you  a 
wairant. 


Cob,  O,  the  lord  maintam  his  worshqi, 
his  worthy  worship. 

Ckm,  Away,  dispatch  him.  How  ncfw, 
master  KnoVell,  ^  in  dumps !  in  dumps  ? 
Come,  this  becomes  not 

Kno,  Sir,  would  I  could  not  feel  my 
cares 

CUm.  Your  cares  are  nothing !  they  are 
like  my  cap,  soon  put  on,  and  as  soon  put 
off.  what?  your  son  is  old  enough  to 
govern  himself ;  let  hun  run  his  course,  it*s 
uie  ody  way  to  make  him  a  staid  man. 
If  he  were  an  unthrift,  a  nilfiau,  a  drunk- 
ard, or  a  licentious  liver,  then  you  had 
reason,  you  had  reason  to  take  care  :  but, 
being  none  of  these,  mirth*s  my  witness,  an' 
I  had  twice  so  many  cares  as  you  have,  Td 
drown  them  all  ix\  a  cup  of  sack.  Come, 
come,  let's  try  it :.  I  muse  voof  parcel  of  a 
sotdier  retunis  not  all  this  while. 


justice !  sweet  old  gentleman !"  or  else  a  marginal  direction  ad^ed,  to  shew  that  he  turns 
to  Kno'well. 

*'  IbtU  FEAR  the  knave.']  It  may  not  be  amiss  just  to  observe,  that  the  verb  fear,  is  often 
used  by  our  old  writers,  in  the  sense  of  io  frighten,  or  make  itfraUL  This  is  the  meaning  of 
it  here. 


A  JC  T    IV. 


SCENE  I. 


Doxm-right,  Dame  Kitely, 
Dawn.  TTTELL,  sister,  I  tell  jou  true ; 
V  V   and  you'll  find  it  so  m  the  end. 

Dame.  Alas,  brother,  what  would  you 
have  me  to  do  ?  I  cannot  lielp  it;  you  see 
my  brotlier  brmgs  'en\  49  here ;  they  are 
his  firiends 

Down.  His  friends?  "his  fiends.'  'Slud 
they  do  nothing  but  haunt  him  up  and 
down  like  a  sort ,  of. .UflliMlkjj^  spirits,  and 
tempt  him  to^aff*  manner  oFvillainy  that 
can  be  thought  of.  Welt,  by  this  light,  a 
little  thing  would  make  me  play  the  devil 
with  some  of  'em  i  and  'twere  not  more 
for  your  husband's  sake,  than  any  thing 


else,  I'd  make  the  house  too  botf<Mrthe 
best  OB  'em :  they  should  say,  and  swear, 
hell  were  broken  loose,,  ere  they  went 
hence.  But,  by  God's  will,  'tis  no  body's 
fault  but  yours ;  for  an'  you  had  done  as 
YOU  might  have  done,  tney  should  have 
been  ^arboil'd  and  bak'd  too,  every  mo- 
ther's son,  ere  they  should  ha'  come  m  e'er 
a  one  of  'em. 

Dame,  God's  my  life !  did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  ?  what  a  strange  man  is  this ! 
Could  I  keep  out  all  them,  think  you  ?  I 
should  put  myself  against  half  a  dozen 
men?  should  I?  Good  faith'  you'd  mad 
the  patient'st  body  in  the  wond,  to  hear 
you  talk  so,  without  any  sense  or  reason ! 


'Down.  His  friends  t  hUYKizixn^}^  The  sentence  immediately  followmg  shews  us 
the  last  of  these  words  is  corrupted  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  letter;  and  it  as  evidently 
points  out,  that  instead  of  his  friends  t  we  should  read  his  fiends.  This  likewise  I  found  to 
be  the  reading  of  the  first  folio. 

'  You'd  mad  thepattenJ^st  body  in  the  xoorld,  &c.]  I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  to  answer 


an  objection,  which  may  possibly  be  made  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have  printed  this,  an4 
some  other  speeches  of  the  play.  I  found  them,  as  I  believe,  plain  prose ;  and  as  such  £ 
have  left  them ;  thoush  I  am  aware,  that  a  very  little  alteration  would  have  reduced  them 
to  a  hobbling  kind  oT  measure,  which  we  often  meet  with  in  our  old  comedians.  This,, 
however,  is  not  Jonson's  manner :  in  the  more  serious  parts  of  his  drama,  where  comedy  it 
allowed  to  raise  her  voice  and  breathe  somethmg  of  the  tragic  sublimity,  he  gives  us  very 
numerous  and  flowing  verse ;  but  in  places  less  interesting  and  of  less  importance,  he  dropi 
from  his  poetic  fiieht  into  the  humbler  paces  of  pix)saic  narration.  The  case  is  otherwise^ 
indeed,  with  Fletcher;  who  affects  the  metre  in  nis  common  dialogue,  and  in  his  scenes ot 
humour  and  burlesque,  much  more  than  either  Shakspeare  or  Jonson.  And  these  speeches 
we  see  happily  rescued  by  his  late  very  ingenious  editors,  from  that  deformity  in  whkh 
they  appear  m  all  the  former  copies. 


Act  4.  Scene  2.]  EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR. 


« 


SCENE   II. 

Mn,  Bridget,  Mr,  Matthew,  Dame  Kitehj, 
Doom-right,  IFdl-bred,  Stephen,yEd.  Km'- 
well,  BwadiU,  Braittworm,  Cash, 

Brid.  Servant,  in  troth,  you  are  too  pro- 
digal 
Of  your  wit's  treasure,  thus  to  pour  it 

Upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  my  worth. 

Mat,  You  say  well,  mistress,  and  I  mean 
as  well. 

Down.  Hoy-day,  here  is  stuff ! 

H^ctL  O,  now  stand  close ;  pray  Heav'n, 
sbe  can  get  him  to  read :  he  should  do  it  of 
hb  own  natural  impudency. 

Brid.  Servant,  what  is  this  tone,  I  pray 
you? 

MaL  Marry,  anjelfigy^  an  elegy,  an  odd 
toy— 

Doom.  To  mock  an  ape  withal :  O,  I 
could  sew  up  his  mouth,  now. 

Dame.  Sister,  I  pray  you  let*s  hear  it 

Down.  Are  you  rhime-given  too  ? 

Mat,  Mistress,  I'll  read  it  if  you  please. 

Brid.  Pray  you  do,  servant 

Down.  O,  here^  na  foppery  !*  Death,  I 
can  endure  the  stocks  better. 

E.  Kno.  What  ails  thy  brother  >  can  he 
not  hold  his  water  at  reading  of  a  ballad  ? 

Wd.  O,  no;  a  rhime  to  him  is  worse 
tiian  cheese,  or  a  bag-pipe.  But  mark,  you 
We  the  protestation. 

Mat.  Faith,  I  did  iVuu^iiumQur ;  I 
know  not  how  it  is ;  but  please  you  come 
Mar,%sir.    This  gentleman  has  judgment, 

he  knows  how  to  censure  of  a pray 

yott,  sir,  you  can  judge. 

<S^p.  Not  I,  sir ;  upon  my  reputation, 
and  bv  the  foot  of  Pharaoh. 

#W.  0,  chide  your  cousin  forswearing. 

£.  Kno.  Not  I,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
fixswear  himself . 

Cch.  Master  Matthew,  you  abuse  the  ex- 
pectation of  your  dear  mistress  and  her 
air  sister:  fie,  while  you  live  avoid  this 
proUxity. 

Met.  I  shall,  sir ;  well,  incipere  duke. 

E.  Kno.  How !  Innpere  ddce  f  a  sweet 
tbioff  to  be  a  fool,  indeed. 

Ird.  What,  do  you  take  inskiere  in  that 
sense? 


spjpk 

use 


£.  Kno.  You  do  not  ?    you !    This?ii^ 
your  villainy,  to  pill  him  with  a  motto, 

ff^el.  O,  the  benchers*  phrase  :  Pauca 
verba,  pauca  verba. 

Mat.  "  Rare  creature,    let   me 

"  without  offence,  [ Hu  j 

**  Would  God  my  rude  yrords  had  th|__ 

**  To  rule  thy  thoughts,  as  thy  fair  looks  do 

•  **  mine,  [is  thine.'* 

"  Then  should'st  thou  be  his  pri^oni  r,  mlvr* 

£.  Kno.  This  is  in  Hero  and  Lcandi/r^ ' 

ff^el,  O,  I,  peace,  we  shall  hav  l  mort  ul 
this. 

Mat.  **  Be  not  unkind  and  fair ;  nii^lur^en 
.  stuff 
*'  Is  of  behaviour  boisterous  and  rough.*' 

IFel.  How  like  you  that,  sir  ? 

[^Matter  Stephen  annvers  with  shaking 
hisltauL 

E.  Kno.  'Slight,  he  shakes  his  head  like  a 
bottle,  to  feel  an'  there  be  any  brain  in  it ! 

Mat.  But  observe  the  catastrophe,  now  : 
'*  And  I  in  duty  will  exceed  all  other, 
"  As  you  in  beauty  do  excel  love's  nothcr." 

E.  Kno.  W^ell,  I'll  have  liim  free  of  the 
Witbrokers,  for  he  utters  nothing  but  stoFn 
remnants. 
/  ff^el.  O,  for^ve  it  him. 

E.  Kno.  A  niching  rogue,  hang  him.  And 
from  the  dead  !  it's  worse  than  sacrilege. 

ff^el.  Sister,  what  ha'  you  here  ?  verses  > 
pray  you  lef  s  see :  who  made  these  verses  ? 
they  are  excellent  eood  ! 

Mat.  O,  master  Well-bred,  *tis  your  dis- 
position to  say  so,  sir.  They  were  good 
i'  the  moniing ;  I  made  'em,  ex  tempore, 
this  morning. 

ff^el.  How }  ex  tempore  Pf  "» 

Mai.  I,  would  i  might  be  hanged  eke ;' 
ask  Captain  Bobadill :  he  saw  roe  write 

tliem,  at  the (pox  on  it)  the   star 

yonder. 

Brai.  Can  he  find  ui  his  heart  to  curse 
the  stars  so  ?  ^ 

£.  Kno,  Faith,  his  are  avm  with  him ; ' 
they  ha'  curst  him  enouglialready.  '     , 

Step.  Cousin,  how  do  you  like  this  gei^  \ 
tleman's  verses  ?  » 

E.  Kno.  O,  admirable!  ther best  that 
ever  1  heard,  couz  ! 

Step.  Body  o'Cxsar,  they  are  admirable  ii 
The  best  that  I  ever  hc^rd,  as  I  am  asoldier.* 


'Down.  0,  her^s  nojbppery!']  Meaning  the  foppery  to  be  extremely  igreat.  The 
iKgaftive  was  in  this  age  ironically  used,  to  uenote  the  excess  of  any  thuig.  It  occm  in^ 
the  same  manner  in  the  Tbfe  (2f  a  Ttt6; 

"  Here  was  no  dainty  device  to  get  a  wench."  .  • 

And  Shakspeare  in  the  same  sense:  **  Here's  no  vanity »" 

First  Part  cf  Henry  IF.  Act  ii.  Sc.  9.  Mn  Warburton's  editu^ 

*  This  is  in  Hero  and  Leamdbr.J  A  translation  of  the  Greek  Poem  by  Musasus,  oh 
we  story  of  these  unfortunate  loven,  was  begun  by  Christopher  Marlow ;  who  dviog  before 
oe  had  finished  the  whole,  it  was  completed  by  George  Chapman,  and  published  by  him, 
»  both  A.  Wood  and  Langbain  tell  us,  in  the  j'ear  1606.  1  suspect,  however,  that  there 
W  an  earlier  edition,  or  that  part  of  it  had  got  abroad  in  manuscript ;  for  the  lines  above 
^  taken  from  it ;  and  it  was  in  high  reputation  at  this  time.  Alluding  to  the  circum* 
'^^■Kt  gC  Mari^w*!  death,  young  Kno'well  reuses  Imu  of  fiiebing  from  the  dead. 
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Doxvn,  I  am  Text,  I  can  hold  ne'er  a  bone 
of  nic  stiU  ! 
Ilcatt,  T  think  they  mean  to  build  and  breed 
lierc ! 

Ifel.  Sister,  you  have  a  simple  servant 
here,  that  crowns  your  beauty  with  such  en- 
comiums and  devices ;  you  may  see  what 
it  is  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  wit !  that  can 
niake  your  perfections  so  transparent,  that 
every  biear  eye  may  look  through  them, 
and  see  him  drowned  over  head  and  ears 
in  th'.^  deep  well  of  desire  :  Sister  Kitely,  1 
marvel  you  get  you  not  a  servant  that  can 
rhime,  and  do  tricks  too. 

Doicn.  Oh  monster  !  impudence  itself ! 
tricks? 

Dame,  Tricks,  brother  ?  what  tricks } 

Jirid,  Nay,  speak,  I  pray  you,  what  tricks? 

Danie/l,  never  spare  any  body  here ;  but 
s»y,  wiiat  tricks } 

Brid,  Passion  of  my  heart !  do  tricks  ? 

If'tl.  'Slight,  here's  a  trick  vied  and  re- 
'  vied  !  ^    why,  you  munktes  you,   what  a 
cuttcrwaifliiig  do  you  keep?   has   he  not 
given  you  rhimcs,  and  verses,  and  tricks  ? 

D<nvtL  C),  the  fiend  ! 

//W.  Xay  you  lamp  of  virginity,  that 
take  it  in  snulF  so.!  come  and  cherish  this 
t^mc  pfifiticaJLfurj,  in  your  servant,  you'll 
be  begg'd  else  shortly  for  a  concealment^ : 
go  to,  reward  his  muse.  '  You  cannot  give 
him  less  than  a  shilling  in  conscience,  for 
the  book  he  had  it  out  of  cost  him  a  teston 
at  least.  How  now.  Gallants  ?  Mr.  Matthew? 
Captain  ?  What,  all  sons  of  silence  ?  no 
spirit? 

Dmviu  Come,  you  might  practise  your 
ruflian  tricks  somewhere  dse,  and  liot  here, 
I;  wOssiSothis  is  no  tavern  nor  drinking- 
scbooi,  tatvcBt  yourexploks  in. 


tVel.  How  now  !  whose  cow  has  calv'd  ? 

Down,  Marry,  that  has  mine,  sir.  Nay, 
boy,  never  look  askance  at  me  for  the 
matter ;  I'll  tell  you  of  it,  L  sir,  you  and 
your  companions,  mend  yourselves  when  I 
ha'  done. 

/f>/.  My  companions  ? 

Doom.  Yes,  str,  your  companions,  so  I 
say,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  nor  them 
neither  ;  your  hang-byes  here.  You  must 
have  your  poets  and  your  potlings  *,  your 
Soldaao's  and  Foolado^s  to  'follow  you  up 
and  down  the  city,  and  here  they  must 
come  to  domineer  and  swagger.  Sirrah, 
^you  ballad-singer,  and  slops  your  fellow 
there,  get  you  out,  get  you  home ;  or,  by 
this  steel,  iHl  cut  on  your  ears,  and  that 
presently. 

H^eL  Slight,  stay,  let's  see  what  he  dare 
do;  cut  on  his  ears!  cut  a  whetstone. 
You  are  an  ass,  do  you  see  ?  touch  any 
man  here,  and  by  this  hand  IMl  run  my 
rapier  to  the  hilts  m  you. 

Dopru  Yea  that  would  I  fain  see, 
boy. 

Dame,  O  Jesu !  Murder.  Thomas, 
Gasper  I 

Brid.  Help,  help,  Thomas. 

{They  all  draWy  and  they  of  the  liouse  make 
out  to  part  them, 

£•  Kno,  Gentlemen,  forbear,  I  pray  you. 

Bob,  Well,  sirrah,  you  Holofemes;  by 
my  hand,  I  will  pink  your  flesh  full  of  holes 
with  my  rapier  for  this ;  I  will  by  this  good 
heaven:  nay,  let  him  come,  let  him  corner 
gentlemen,  by  the  body  of  St.  George  I'U 
not  kill  him. 

\Tltey  offhr  to  fight  again,  and  are  parted. 

Cash.  Hold,  hold,  good  gentleman. 

Doxvn.  You  whorson,  bragging  coystril ! 


•  Ilcre^s  a  trick  vied  and  revied .']  Terms  in  the  old  game  at  cards,  called  Glcek. 

•  Come  and  cherish  this  tame  poetical  Jury  in  your  servant,  youUl  ^e  be gg'd  else  sliartly 
/br/z  CONCEALMENT.]  Alluding  to  tiie  practice  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  of  begging 
i;^nil5,  which  had  formerly  been  appropriated  to  superstitious  uses.  These  were  then  cSled 
concealed  JUatda, .  Commissions  tor  discovery  being  much  abused,  were  called  in  by  pro- 
clfimation  in  the  year  1572.  See  Strype's  Annais  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  II.  p.  209. 
There  was  a  second  proclamation  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  1579.  (ibid.  p.  602.) 
Kresh  coiD missions  were  granted  for  the  discovery  of  them  in  tne  diocese  of  Lincoln  in 
15S2,  with  queries  from  the  commissioners  to  the  clergy  and  church-wardens.  {Annals,  vol. 
IJ  I.  p.ii^  &c.)  Dr.  Grey.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  practice  in  Fletcher's  Humourofus 
Lieuteoamti.vihere  Timon  describing  the  bawd  Leucippe,  sa^'s,  "  She  keeps  an  office  of 
"  concealments.'*    Act  II. 

VYou  ecLnnot  give  him  less  tlian  a  shilling  in  conscience,  the  hook  he  had  it  out  of  cost  lam 
a  TESTON  at  least,']  A  teston,  in  Henry  Vllltli's  time,  was  of  the  value  of  a  shilling  now, 
though  not  larger  than  the  present  tester  or  six-pence.  See  Strype's  Memorials  Ecde- 
siasttcaL    Dr.  Grey. 

The  teston,  as  Mr.  Le  Blanc  supposetb  (Traits  Mstorique  des  Monnoyes,  p.  319.)  was. 
'originally  an  Italian  coin.  1  he  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  or  I^lian  testa,  which 
signifies  a  head ;  and  the  piece  is  so  denominated  from  the  head  or  fece  of  the  king,  which 
was  stamped  upon  it.  They  were  first  coined  in  France  in  the  year  1513,  from  whence  it 
is  not  unprobable  they  made  their  way  into  England.  In  France  they  were  first  valued  at 
about  eighteen-pence. 

•  You  must  have  your  Poets  and  your  potlings.]  The  last  word  is  dubious ;  if  Jonscai 
Intended  it  as  a  diminutive  from  poet,  he  should  have  wrote  it  Poetlin,  and  so,  perhaps, 
by  contraction  from  thence  he  fonns  Potlin. 
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SCENE    III. 
{To  than]  KUely. 

k'it.  Why  how  now  ?  what's  the  hiatter  ? 
what's  the  stir  hcfe  ? 
Whence    springs  the  quarrel  ?    Thomas  ! 

where  is  he  ? 
Put  up  your  weapons,  and  put  off  this  rage: 
MjMviiLaiiiLsialeE^  tlicy  are  cause  of  this. 
What,  Thomas  ?  where  b  this  knave  ? 
Casfu  Here,  sir. 

fKcL  Come, 'let's  go:  this  is  one  of  my 
toother's  ajttcicnt Jiumours,  this. 

Sup,  I  am  glad  nobody  was  hurt,  by  his 
ancient  humour. 

Kit.  Why,  how  now,  brother,  who  en-* 

forc'd  this  brawl } 
DcKsn.  A  sort  of  lewd  rake-hells,  that 
care  neither  for  God  nor  the  devil !  And 
they  must  come  here  to  read  ballads,  and 
roguery,  and  trasih !  I'll  mar  the  knot  of 
'em  ere  I  sleep  perhaps ;  especially  Bob, 
there  ;  he  that's  sdl  manner  ot  shapes !  and 
s<Higs  and  sonnets,  his  fellow.  [lent, 

Brid*  Brother,  indeed,  you  are  too  vio- 
Too  sudden  in  vour  humour ;  and  you  know 
My  brother  Well-bred's  temper  will  not 

bear 
Any  reproof,  chiefly  in  such  a  presence. 
Where  every  slignt   disgrace,  he  should 

receive, 
Might  wound  him  in  opinion,  and  respect. 
Uovm.  Respect?  what  talk  you  of  respect 
'mong  such,  [manners } 

As   ha'   no  spark  of  manhood,  n(>r  good 
'Sdeins,  I  am  asham'd  to  hear  you !. respect  ? 
JBrid,  Yes,  there  was  one  a  civil  gen- 
man. 

And  verY  worthily  demean'd  himself! 
Kit.  O,  that  wsis  some  love  of  yeurs, 

sister! 
^ricL  A  love  of  mine  ?  I  would  it  were 
j  no  worse,  brother. 

You'd  pay  my  portion  sooner  than  you 
think  for. 
Dame,  Indeed,  he  seem'd  to  be  a  ^n* 
tleman  of  an  exceeding  fair  disposition,  and 
of  very  excellent  good  parts !         [nunien  1 
Kii.  Her  love,  by  heaven!  my  wife's 
Fair  disposition?  excellent  good  parts? 
Death,  these  phrases  are  intolerable ! 
Good   parts?    how  should  she  know  liis 

parts? 
His  ports?  Well,  well,  well,  well,  well,  well  I 
It  is  too  plun,  too  clear:  Thomas,  come 

hither. 
What,  are  they  gone  ? 


Casfi.  I,  sir,  fhey  went  in. 

My  mistress,  and  your  sister — 

Kit,  Are  an^  of  the  gallants  within? 

Cash.  No,  sir,  they  are  all  gone. 

Kit.  Art  thou  sure  of  it  ? 

Cash.  I  can  assure  you,  sir. 

Kit.  What  gentleman  was  that  they  prais'd 

so,  Thomas  ? 
Cash.  One,  they  call  him  master  KnoVell, 
a  handsome  young  gentleman,  sir. 
Kit.  I,  I  thought  so ;  my  mind  gave  me  ag 
.  much : 
I'll  die,  but  they  have  hid  him  i*  the  house 
Somewhere ;  I'll  go  and  search ;  go  with  mc^ 

Thomas, 
Be  true  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  ^d  me  a 
master. 

S  C  E  N  £    IV. 
Cob,  Tib. 

Cob.  What  Tib,  Tib,  I  say. 

Tib.  How  now,  what  cuckold  is  that 
knocks  so  hard?  O,  husband,  is't  you? 
what's  the  news  ? 

Cob^  Nay  you  havestunn'd  me,  i'fiuth! 
you  ha'  giv'n  me  a  knock  o'  the  forehead 
will  stick  by  me !  Cuckold  ?  'Slid,  cuckold?    ^ 

Tib.  Away,  vou  fool,  did  I  know  it  was 
you  that  knockt  ?  Come,  come,  you  may 
call  me  as  bad  when  you  list 

Cob.  May  I  ?  Tib,  you  arc  a  whore. 

Tib.  You  lie  in  your  throat,  husband. 

Cob.  How,  the  lie?  and  in  my  throat 
•■  too  !  do  vou  long  to  be  stab'd,  ha  ? 

Tib.  Why  you  are  no  soldier,  I  hope  ? 

Cob.  O,  must  you  be  stab'd  by  a  soldier  ? 
Mass,  that's  true !  when  was  BobadilFBefe  t'" 
vour  caotain?  that  rosrue,  that  foist,  that 
fencing  Burgullian  ?  Til  tickle  him,  i'  faith. 

Tib.  Why,  what's  the  matter?  trow  I 

Cob.  O,  lie  has  basted  me  rarely,  sump- 
tuously! but  I  have  it  here  in  black  and 
white,  for  his  black  and  blue:  shall  pay 
him.'  O,  the  justice!  the  honeitest  old 
brave  l\ojan  in  London  !  I  do  honour  the 
very  flea  of  his  dog.  A  plague  on  him 
though,  he  put  me  once  in  a  viUamous  filthy 
fear ;  marry,  it  vanisht  away  like  the  smoke 
of  tobacco ;  but  I  was  smok'd  soundly  first. 
I  thank  the  devil,  and  his  good  angel,  my 
guest.  Well,  wife,  or  Tib,  (which  you  will) 
get  you  in,  and  lock  the  door,  I  charge  you  \ 
let  nobody  in  to  you;  wife,  nobody  in  t« 
you ;  those  are  my  words.  Not  captain 
Bob  himself,  nor  the  fiend  in  his  likeness ; 
you  are  a  woman,  yeu  have  fiesh  and  blood 


'  *  /  have  it  htre  in  black  and  zvhite ;  for  his  black  and  blue  shall  pay  him.']  Cob,  though 
sometimes  incorrect  in  his  expressions,  seldom  talks  without  a  meaning ;  but  here  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  bruises,  the  black  and  blue,  which  Bobadili  had  given  him,  should 
requite  or  pay  the  captain.  The  joke  intended  is  lost  by  an  error  in  the  puncttimhi :  I 
have  recovered  it,  such  as  it  is,  from  the  first  copy  in  tolio.  There  the  reading  is  exhibited 
as  IbHows.  /  luvoe  it  here  in  black  and  white,  for  his  black  and  blue :  shall  pay  him* 
M«aiiiiig  he  had  got  the  justice's  warrant  againt  Bobadiil,  and  should  now  be  even  with 
him. 
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enough  in  you  to  be  tempted;  therefore 
keep  the  door  shut  upon  all  comers. 

Tib,  I  warrant  you,  there  shall  nobody 
enter  here  witliout  my  i:onsent. 

Cob,  Nor  with  your  consent,  sweet  Tib, 
and  so  I  leave  you. 

Tib,  It's  more  than  you  know,  whether 
you  leave  me  so. 

Cob,  How? 

Tib.  Why,  sweet 

Cob,  Tut,    sweet   or   sour,    thou  art  a 
^ower : 
Keep  close  thy  door,  I  ask  no  more. 

S  C  E  N  E    V. 

£(L  Kne'xvelL   ffell-bred,  Stephen,  Brain- 
worm, 

E,  Kno,  Well,  Brain-worm,  perform  this 
business  happily,  and  thou  niakest  a  pur- 
chase of  my  love  for  ever. 

iTel,  I'faith,  now  let  thy  spirits  use  their 
best  faculties :  but,  at  any  hand,  remember 
the  message  to  my  brother ;  for  there's  no 
oUiei'  means  to  start' him. 

Brai.  I  warrant  tou,  sir,  fear  nothing ;  I 
have^a  nimble  soul  nas  wak'd  all  forces  of  my 
phant'sie  by  this  time,  and  put  'em  in  true 
motion.  What  you  have  possest  me  withal, 
rU  discharge  it  amply,  sir;  make  it  no 
question. 

IPW.  Forth,  and  prosper,    Brain-worm. 
" — Faith,  Ned,  how  dost  thou  approve  of  my 
abilities  in  this  device? 

£•  Kno.  Troth,  well,  howsoever;  but  it^ 
vill  come  excellent,  if  it  take.  r 

fTeL  Take,  man?  why  it  cannot  chuse 
but  take,  if  the  circumstances  miscarry  not : 
but,  tell  me  ingenuously,  dost  thou  affect 
.  my  sister  Bridget  as  thou  pretend'st  ? ""       r 

£^  Kno.  Fnend,  am  I  worth  belief? 

Wei,  Come,  do  not  protest.     In  faith, 

\      she  is  a  maid  of  good  ornament,  and  much 

modesty;   and,  exceot  I  conceiv'd  very 

worthily  of  her,  thou  snoulds't  not  have  her. 

i^.  Kno,  Nay,  that  I*am  afrdd  will  be  a 
question  yet,  whether  I  shall  have  her  or  no  ? 
^    Wei,  'Slid,  thou  shalt  have  her ;  by  this 
light  thou  shalt. 

E,  Kno,  Nay,  do  uol  swear. 

Wei,  By  this  hand  th^u  shalt  base  her  ; 
ril  go  fetch  her  presently.  'Point  but 
where  to  meet,  and  as  I  am  an  honest  man 
I'll  bring  her.  ' 

E,  Kno,  Hold,  hold,  be  temperate. 

Wei,  Why,  by ^what  shall  I  swear  by  ? 

ihou  shalt  have  ner,  as  I  am 

E,  Kno,  Pray  thee,  be  at  peace,  I  am 
satisfied  ;  and  do  believe  thou  wilt  omit  no 


offered  occasion  to  make  my  desires  com- 
plete. 
WeL  Thou  shalt  see,  and  know,  I  will  not 

SCENE  .VI. 
Formal^  Kno^vxll,  Brainrworm, 

Form,  Was  your  man  a  soldier,  sir  ? 

Kw>,  I,  a  knave,  I  took  him  begging  o* 
th'  way. 
This  morning,  as  I  came  over  Moor-fields ! 
O,  here  he  is !  yo*  have  made  fair  speed, 

believe  me :  [thus  ? 

Where,  i*  the  name  of  sloth,  could  you  be 

Brai,  M arry,  peace  bt  my  comfort,  where 
I  thought  I  should  have  had  little  comfort 
of  your  worship's  service. 

Krw,  How  so  ? 

Brai,  (),  sir,  your  coming  to  the  city, 
your  entertainment  of  me,  ana  your  sending 
me  to  watch-*— indeed,  all  the  circum- 
stances either  of  your  charge,  or  my  em- 
ployment, are  as  open  to  your  sob,  as  to 
yourself. 

Ano.  How  should  that  be,   unless  that 
villain  Brain-worm 
Have  told  him  of  the  letter,  and  discovered 
All  that  I  strictly  charg'd  him  to  conceal  ? 
'tis  so ! 

Brai,  I  am  partly  o'the  faith 'tb  so  indeed. 

Kno,  But,  liow  should  he  know  thee  to  be 
my  man  ? 

Brai,  Nay,  sir,  I  cannot  tell ;  unless  it  be 
by  the  black  art !  Is  not  your  son  a  scholar, 
sir?       ^ 

Kno,  Yes,  but  I  hope  his  soul  is  not  allied 
Unto  such  hellish  practice :  if  it  were, 
I  had  just  cause  to  weep  my  part  in  liim. 
And  curse  the  time  of  his  creation. 
But,  where  didst  thou  find  them,  Fitz-Swoid! 

Brai,  You  should  rather  ask  where  they 
found  me,  sir;  for,  I'll  be  sworn,  I  wai 
going  along  in  the  street^  thinking  nothing 
when  (of  a  sudden)  a  voice  calls  Mr.  Kn<r- 
well's  man;  another  cries,  soldier;  and 
thus  half  a  dozen  of  'em,  till  they  had  call'd 
me  within  a  house,  where  I  no  sooner  came, 
but  the^r  seem'd  men*%  and  out  fiew  all 
'their  rapiers  at  my  bosom,  with  some  three 
I  or  fourscore  oaths  to  accompany  'em ;  and 
jail  to  tell  me,  I  was  but  a  dead  man,  if  I  did 
tnot  confess  where  you  were,  and  how  I  waf 
employed,  and  about  what;  which  when 
they  could  not  set  out  of  me,  (as  I  protest, 
they  must  ha'  dissected,  and  made  an  ana- 
tomy o'  me  first,  and  so  I  told  'em,)  they 
lockt  me  up  into  a  room  i'  the  top  of  a  higa 
house,  whence  by  great  miracle  (having  a 
tight  heart)  I  slid  down  by  a  bottom  of 

'"  Where  I  no  sooner  came,  but  they  seemed  mbk.]  I  suppjoce  he  thought  them  so,  before 
be  satK  them.  The  sentence  is  dark ;  but  there  seems  to  be' an  antithesis  desired  between 
voice  and  man.  He  only  telb  his  master,  that  he  heard  several  voices  calhng  him;  and 
when  he  entered  the  house,  these  voices  were  personified,  and  turned  to  men.  If  thb  is 
Jkt  the  meaning  of  the  author,  there  is  a  word  omitted.  Their  subsequent  bekavi^vr 
might  lead  us  to  think,  he  called  them  ma^mmh 
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nckthread  into  the  street,  and  so  'scapt. 
hit,  sir,  thus  much  I  can  assure  you,  for  I 
beard  It  while  1  was  lockt  up,  there  were  a 
great  many  rich  merchants  and  brave  citizens' 
wives  with  'em  at  a  feast ;  and  your  -son, 
Mr.  Edward,  withdrew  with  one  of  'em, 
and  has  'pointed  to  meet  her  anon  at  one 
Cob's  house,  a  water-bearer,  that  dwells  by 
'the  wall  Now,  there  your  worship  shall  be 
sure  to  take  him,  for  there  he  preys^  and  fail 
be  will  not 

E,  Kno,  Nor  will  [  fail  to  break  his  match, 
I  doubt  not. 
Go  thou  along  with  justice  Clement's  man, 
And  stay  there  for  me.    At  one  Cob's  house, 
say'st  thou  ? 

Bred.  I,  sir,  there  you  ^all  have  him. 
Yes?  invbiblc?"  much  wench,  or\nuch 
ion !  '^ght,  when  he  has  staid  there  three 
or.  four  hours,  travailing  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  wonders,  and  at  length  be  delivered 
of  air :  O,  the  sport  that  I  should  then  take 
to  look  00  him  if  I  durst !  But  now  I  mean 
to  appear  no  more  afore  him  in  this  shape. 
I  hav«  another  trick  to  act  yet  O  that  I 
were  so  happy  as  to  light  on  a  *'  nupson  now 
of  this  justice's,  novice^  Sir,  I  niake  you 
stay  somewhat  long. 

Form,  Not  a  wbit,  sir.  Fray  you  what 
do  you  mean,  sir? 

jtfmt.  I  was  putting  up  some  papers  ■    ■ 

Fmn,  You  ha'  been  lately  in  the  wars, 
lir,  it  seems. 

Bnd.  Marry  have  I,  sir,  to  my  loss ;  and 
cxpence  of  all ;  almost " 

form.  Troth,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to 
bestow  a  pottle  of  wine  o'  you,  if  it  please 
you  to  accept  it— 

Broi.  0,  sir— 

Form.  Bnt  to  hear  the  manner  of  your 
tervices,  and  your  devices  in  the  wars,  they 
say  they  be  very  strange,  and  not  like  thoso 
a  nan  reads  in  the  Roman  histories,  or  sees 
at  Mile-end. 

Bnd,  No,  I  assure  you,  sir ;  why  at  any 
time  when  it  please  you,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
discounetoyoualll  know:  and  more  too 
iomewhat 

Form.  No  better  time  than  now,  sir; 
well  go  to  the  mndrmill:  there  we  shall 
bave  a  cup  of  neat  grist,  we  call  it.  I  pray 
you,  sir,  let  me  request  you  to  the  frina- 
milL 

Bnd.  I'll  follow  you,  sir ;  and  make  grist 
of  you^  if  I  have  good  luck. 


SCENE    VH. 


Matthew,  Ed.  Kiw'vxU,  Bohaditt,  Stephen  ; 
Dovm-'rtght,  [to  them.'] 

Mat.  Sir,  did  your  ^jfis  ever  tastg  the  ^' 
like  clown  of  him,  where  we  wereTo-day,  . 
Mr.  Well-brcd's  half-brother?  I  think  the  \ 
whole  earth  cannot  shew  his  parallel,  by 
this  day-light. 

£.  Ana.  We  were  now  speaking  of  him ; 
captaiA  Bobadill  tells  me  ne  is  nllen  foul 
o*  you  too. 

Afat.  O,  I,  sir,  he  threat'ned  me  with  the 

^^jiado. 

Bob.  I,  but  I  think,  I  taught  you  preven- 
tion ihis.jB«piiifif,  for  that— -—You  shall 
kill  him  beyond  question:  if  you  be  so 
generously  minded. 

Mat.  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  excellent  trick  I 

Bob.  O,  you  do  not  give  spirit  enough  to 
your  motion,  you  are  too  tardy,  too  heavy ! 
O,  it  must  be  done  like  lightning,  hay  ? 

[//<s  practises  at  a  pati, 

Afat.  Hare  qgptain  ! 

Bob.  Tut,  'tis  nothing,  an't  be  not  done- 
in  a ^punto  ! 

£.  Kno.  Captain,  did  you  ever  prove 
vourself  upon  any  of  our  masters  of  dmnce 
here  ? 

Mat.  O  good  sir !  yes  I  hope  he  has.        -^ 

Bob.  1  will  tell  you,  sir.  Lpon  my  first 
coming  to  the  city,  after  my  long  travel,  for 
knowledge  (in  ttiat  mystery  only)  there 
came  tiiree  or  four  ot  'em  to  me,  at  a 
gentleman's  house,  where  it  was  my  chance 
to  be  resident  at  that  time,  to  intreat  my 
presence  at  their  schools;  and  withal  so  much 
importun'd  me,  that  (I  protest  to  you  z&  Lam 
agoalkman)  1  was  asnam'd  of  their  rude 
demeanour  out  of  all  measure :  well,  I  told 
'em  that  to  come  to  a  public  school,  they 
should  pardon  me,  it  was  opposite  (in 
diameter)  to  my  humour;  but,  if  so  be 
they  would  give  their  attendance  at  my 
lo(&ng,  I  protested  to  do  them  what  right 
ortavourl  could,  as  I  w»^»>gentlemaQ, 
and  so  forth. 

E.  Kno.  So,  sir,  then  vou  tried  their  skill. 

Bob.  Alas,  soon  tried  !  you  shall  hear, 
sir.  Within  two  or  three  days  after,  thty 
came;  and,  by  honesty,  fm  sir,  believe 
me,  I  grac'd  them  exceedingly,  shew'd 
them  some  two  or  three  tricks  ofpre  vention,  . 
have  purchas'd  'em  since  a  credit  to  admiral 
tion  !  they  cannot  deny  this :  and  yet  now 


Yes  J  imisibk  f  fmich  toeneh,  or  much  son .']  Yes  f  woisibie  f  That  is,  are  you  gon« 
ow^f  sight?.  What  follows  is  proverbial;  Much  was  a  term  of  various  senses,  and  often 
^ised  as  an  expression  of  disdain  and  contempt  Much  good  may  they  do  you,  both- 
^b,  and  son,  if  you  iind  them. 

ToUgkt  on  a  nupson.]  This  word  occurs  once  more  m  Jonson's  works ;  the  context 
^termbcs  the  meanine  to  be  a  cully,  or  fool ;  but  I  know  no  other  authority  besides  his. 

dnd  expence  qf  all  almost — 1  This  is  clear  and  good  sense ;  but  the  oldest  folio  puts  m 
*op  after  the  word  all,  and  improves  the  thought  by  it  i-^and  expence  qf  all;    ' 
4  he  was  ^ing  to  specify  a  particular  sum,  if  h  ormai  had  not  intemipted  hiuu 


» 
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[Act  4.  Scene  7. 


jdone,  say  the  enemy  were  forty  thousand 
(Strong,  we  twenty  would  come  into  the  field 
Itbe  tenth  of  March,  or  thereabouts ;  and 
we  would  challenge  twenty  of  the  enemy  ; 
jthey  could  not  in  their  honour  refuse  us ; 
iweu,  we  would  kill  them ;  challenge  twenty 
{more,  kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them ; 
jtwenty  more,  kill  them  too;  and  thus  would 
Iwe  kill  ever}*  man  his  twenty  a  day,  that's 
twenty  score ;  twenty  scare,  that's  two  hun- 
dred ;  two  hundred  a  day,  five  days  a  thou- 
sand; forty  thousand;  forty  times  five,  five 
times  forty,  two  hundred  days  kills  them  all 
tip  by  computation.  And  this  will  I  venture 
piy  poor  gentleman-like  carcass  to  perform, 
provided  there  be  no  treason  practised  upcm 
.(is,  b  V  fair  and  discreet  manhood ;  that  is, 
jcivilly  by  the  sword. 

£,  A'ffo.  Why  are  you  so  sure  of  your 
hand,  captain,  at  all  times? 
1     Bob.  Tut,  never  miss  thrust  upon  my  re- 
'  putation  with  you. 

E.  Knn,  I  'would  not  stand  in  Down- 
right's  state  then,  an*  you  meet  him,  for  the 
wealth  of  any  one  street  in  London. 

Bob.  Why,  sir,  you  mistake  me !  if  he 
were  here  now,  by  this  welkin,  I  would  not 
draw  my  weapon  on  him  !  let  this  gentle- 
man do  his  mind:  but  I  will  bastinado  him, 
,  by  the  bright  sun,  wherever  I  meet  him. 

Mat,  Faith,  and  Til  have  a  ding  at  him  at 
f*my  d '.stance. 

E.  k'no.  Gods  so,  look  where  he  is ;  yon- 
der he  goes. 

IDownrighi  tualks  over  the  stage, 
^      DovL\  What  peevish  luck  have  I,  1  can- 
not meet  with  Uiese  bragging  rascab  ? 
Bob.  it's  not  he  ;  is  it  ? 
•  Ei  Kno,  Yes  faith,  it  is  he. 
Mat,  ril  be  bang'd  then  if  that  were  he. 
E.  Kno.  Sir,  keep  your  hanging  good  for 
some  greater  matter,  for  I  assure  you  that 
was  he. 
Step,  Upon  my  reputation,  it  was  he. 
Bob,  Had  I  thought  it  had  been  he,  he 
must  not  have  gone  so:  but  I  can  hardly  be 
induced  to  believe  it  was  he  yet. 

E,  Km,  That  1  think,  sir.  But  sec,  he  is 
come  again. 

Dow.  O,  Pharaoh's  foot,  have  I  found 
you  ?  Come  draw  to  your  tools ;  draw  gip- 
sip,  or  rU  thresh  you. 
Bob,  Gentleman  of  valour,  I  do  believe 

I  in  thee,  hear  me 
D<mj,  Draw  your  weapon  then. 
Bob,  **  Tall  man,  I  never  thought  on  it 
till  now  (body  of  me)  I  had  a  warrant  of  the 


they  hate  me,  and  why  ?  because  I  am  ex- 
cellent, and  for  no  other  vile  reason  on  the 
earth* 

E.  Kno.  This  is  strange  and  barbarous ! 
as  ever  I  heard. 

Bob.  Nay,  for  a  more  instance  of  their 

Eeposterous  natures ;  but  note,  sir.  They 
Lve  assaulted  me  some  three,  four,  ive, 
six  of  them  together,  as  I  have  walk'd  alone 
in  divers  skirts  i'  th'  town,  as  Turn-bull, 
White-chapel,  Sbore^litch,  which  were 
then  my  quarters;  and  since,  upon  the 
Exchange,  at  my  lodffing,  and  at  my  ordi- 
nary :  where  I  have  driven  them  afore  me 
the  whole  length  of  a  street,  in  the  open 
▼iew  of  all  our  gallants,  piling  to  hurt  them, 
believe  me.  Vet  all  this  lenity  will  not 
o^cfcome'their  spleen  ;  thev  will  be  doing 
with  the  pisraire,  raising  aliill  a  man  may 
spum  abroad  with  his  foot  at  pleasure.  By 
nmelf  I  could  have  slain  them  all,  but! 
Might  not  in  murder.  I  am  loth  to  bear 
any  other  than  this  bastinado  for  'em :  yet  I 
hold  it  good  polity  not  to  go  disann*d;  for 
thou^  f  be  skillul,  1  may  be  oppressed  with 
multitudes. 

£.  Kno.  I,  believe  me,  may  you,  sir:  and, 
in  my  conceit,  our  whole  nation  should  sus- 
tain the  k>ss  by  it,  if  it  were  so. 

Bob.  Alas,  no :  what's  a  peculiar  man  to 
a  nation?  not  seen. 

E,  Kno,  O,  but  your  skill,  sir. 

B<^,  Indeed,  that  might  be  some  loss ; 
but  who  respects  it  >  I  wul  tell  you,  sir,  by 
the  way  of  private,  and  under  seal ;  1  am  a 
gentleman,  and  live  here  obscure,  atid  to 
myself;  but  were  I  known  to  her  majesty 
and  the  lords,  (observe  me,)  I  would  under- 
take, upon  this  poor  head  and  life,  for  the 
public  benefit  of  the  state,  not  only  to  spare 
the  entire. lives  of  her  subjects  in  general ; 
but  to  save  the  one  half,  nay,  three  paiis  of 
her  yearly  charge  in  holding  war,  and  against 
what  enemy  soever.  And  how  would  I  do 
it,  think  you  ? 

E,  Kno,  Nay,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  con- 
ceive. 

Bob,  Why  thus,  sir.  I  would  select  nine- 
teen more,  to  myself,  throughout  the  land; 
gentlemen  they  should  be  of  good  spirit, 
strong  and  able  constitution,  I  would  choose 
them  by  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I  have : 
and  I  would  tc^h  these  nineteen  the  special 
rules,  as  you¥  punto,  your*  reverse,  your 
^stoccata,  youi^  imbroccato,  your^passada, 
yourinontanto;  till  they  could  all  play  very 
near,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myself.    This 

^*  Bob.  Tall  mam,  /  newr  thought  on  it  tiU  now,']  Down-right  is  described  soon  after, 
to  be  a  tall  hie  nan,  or  else  the  fears  of  Mr.  Matthew  misrepresented  him  as  such.  But 
the  words  tail  man,  in  this  place,  were  not  designed  to  give  us  an  idea  of  his  height  or  bulk. 
Our  ancestors  used  tall  in  the  sense  of  stout,  bold,  or  courageous:  and  this,  i  apprehend,  is 
the  meaning  we  must  assign  it  here:  thus  the  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  **  that  Bhhop  Fox  caused 
''  his  castle  of  Norham  to  be  fortified ;  and  mann'd  it  likewise  with  a  very  great  number  of 
'*  tall  soldiers."  Hist,  (f  Henry  VII.  p.  173.  and  in  a  Discourse  on  Usury,  wrote  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  we  may  see  how  it  was  then  used :  ''  Here  in  England,  he  that  can  rob  a  man  by 

"the 
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peace  served  on  me,  even  now  as  I  came 
along,  by  a  ^water-bearer ;  tliis  gentleman 
law  it,  Nir.  *' 


^J 


Matthew. 

Dow.  'Sdeath,  you  will  not  draw  then  ?  -~ 

[//e  beats  him  and  disarms  him,  Matthew 
runs  atmy. 

Bob,  Hold,  hold,  under  thy  favour  for->^ 
bear. 

Daw.  Prate  again,  as  you  like  this,  you 
whoreson  foist  you.  You'll  controul  the 
point,  you  ?  Your  consort  is  gone  ?  had  he 
staid  he  had  shar*d  with  you,  sir. 

Bob.  Well,  gentlemen,  bear  witness,  I 
was  bound  to  the  peace,  by  this  good  day. 

E.  Kno.  No  faith,  it's  an  ill  day,  captain, 
never  reckon^  it  other:  but,  say  you  were 
bound  to  the  peace,  the  law  allows  you  to 
defend  yourself:  that'll  proVe  but  V  poor 
excuse. 

B'ib.  I  cannot  tell,  sir.  I  desire  good 
construction  in  fair  sort.  ^  I  never  sustained 
the  like  disgrace,  (by  heaven,)  sure  I  was, 
struck  witli  a  planet  thence,  for  i  had  not 
power  to  touch  my  weapon.  j 

E.  Kno.  I,  like  enough,  I  have  heard  of^ 
many  that  have  been  beaten  under  a  planet : 
go,  get  you  to  a  surgeon.  'Slid,  an'  tnese  be 
your  tricks,  your  passadoes,  and  your  mon- 
tantoes,  I'll  none  of  them.  O,  manners ! 
that  this  age  should  brine  forth  such  crea- 
tures !  that  nature  should  be  at  leisure  to 
make  'em !  Come,  couz. 

Step,  Mass,  ru  ha' this  cloke. 

E.  Kno.  God's  will,  'tis  Down-right's. 

Step.  Nay,  it's  min«  now,  another  might 
have  ta'en't  up  as  well  as  I,  I'll  wear  it,  so  I 
wUI. 

£.  ijw.  How  an'  he  see  it?  he'll  chal- 
lenge it,  assure  yourself. 

Step.  I,  but  he  shall  not  ha'  it :  I'll  say  I 
bought  it 

£.  Kno.  Take  heed  you  buy  it  not  too 
dear,  couz. 

SCENE  vm. 

Ai^efy,  Well'bridy  Dame  Kitely,  Bridge^ 
Brain-worm,  Cash. 

Kit.  Now,  trust  me,  brother,  you  were 
much  to  blame^ 
T'  incense  his  anger,  and  disturb  the  peace 
Of  my  poor  house,  where  there  are  sentinels. 
That  every  minute  watch  to  give  alarms. 
Of  civil  war,  without  adjection 
Of  your  assistance  or  occasion. 

ireL  No  harm  done,  brother,  I  warrant 
you ;  since  there  is  no  harm  done.  Anger  rostfr 
a  man  noUiins;.and  aiall.man  is  never  his 
own  man  till  he  be  angrv.  To  leeep  his 
vak>ur  in  obscurity,  is  to  keep  himscit  as  it 
were  in  a  cloke-bag.    What's  a  musician 


unless  he  play  ?  Whaf  s  a  tall  man  unless  he  ' 
fight  ?  For  indeed  all  this  my  wise  brothel  ^ 
stands  upon  absolutely;  and  that  made  me  \ 
fall  in  with  him  so  resolutely.  j ., 

Dame,  I,  but  what  harm  might  have  come    :  . 
'^of  it,  brother?  j^ 

fVeL  Might,  sister  ?  so  might  the  good  I  • 
warm  clothes  y9ur  husband  wears  be  poi*     •' . 
son'd,  for  any  t  liing  he  knows ;  or  the  whole-  ! 
some  wine  he  drank,  even  now  at  the  ta-  \*  ') 


ble- 

Kit.  Now,  God  forbid :  O  me.    Now  I 
remember  [cup. 

My  wife  drank  to  me  last ;  and  chang'd  tne 
And  bade  me  wear  this  cursed  suit  to-day. 
Sve,  if  heav'n  suffer  murder  undiscover'a  ! 
I  feel  me  ill;  give  me  some  m>tbridate. 
Some  mithridate  and  oil,  good  sister,  fetch 

me; 
O,  I  am  sick  at  heart!  I  bum,  I  bun). 
If  you  will  save  my  life,  go,  fetch  it  me. 

iVel.  O  strangakumour  1  my  very  breath 
has  poison'd  him. 

Brai.  Good  brother,  be  content,  what  do 

you  mean?  [kill  you. 

The  strength  of  these  extreme  conceits  will 

Datne.  neshrew  your  heart-blood,brother 
Well-bred,  now. 
For  putting  such  a  toy  into  his  head. 

H^eL  Is  a  fit  simile  a  toy  ?  will  he  be  poi- 
son'd with  a  simile?  Brother  Kiiely,  what  a 
strange  and  idle  imagination  is  this?  For 
shame,  be  M'iser.  O'  my  soul  there's  no 
such  matter. 

Kit.  Am  I  not  sick  ?  how  am  I  then,  not 
poison'd  ? 
Am  I  not  poison'd?  how  am  I  then  so  sick? 

Dame.  If  you  be  sick,  your  own  thoughts  * 
make  you  sick.  / 

U'el.  His  jealousy  is  the  poison  he  has 
taken. 

BraL  Mr.  Kitely,  niy  master  Justice 
Clement  salute:J  you ;  and  desires  to  speak 
with  you  with  all  possible  speed. 

IJie  comes  disguised  like  Justice  Clemenfs/^  ''c:^:^. 
man.  ^•'  *^ 

Kit.  No  time  but  now  ?  when  I  think  I 
am  sick  ?  very  sick  !  Well,  I  will  wait  upon 
his  worship.  Thomas,  Cob,  I  must  seek 
them  out,  and  set  'em  sentinels  till  I  return. 
Thomas,  Cob,  Thomas. 

fVeL  This  is  perfectly  rare.  Brain-worm ! 
but  how  got'st  thou  this  Apparel  of  the  jus- 
tice's man  ? 

Brai.  Marry,  sir,  my  proper  fine  pen-man 
would  needs  bestow  the  grist  o'  me,  at  the 
JVindrmill,  to  hear  some  martial  discourse ; 
where  so  I  marshall'd  him,  that  1  made  him 
drunk  with  admiration  !  and,  because  too 
much  heat  was  the  cause  of  his  distemper, 
I  stript  him  stark  naked,  as  he  lay  along 


"  the  highway,  is  called  a  tall  fellow."  Lond.  1584.  The  word  occurs  likewise  in  Shak- 
fpeare,  who  seems,  in  more  places  than  one^  to  ridicule  the  frequent  use  of  it  by  bravoes 
and  bullies.  Thus  he  makes  Pistol  say,  "  Thy  spirits  are  most  talU*  And  Mercutio 
reckons  the  phrase,  a  tall  man!  amongst  the  affected  fancies  of  the  time. 
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I^teep,  and  borrowed  his  suit  to  deliver  this 

counterfeit  message  in,  leaving  a  rusty  ar- 

tnoui',  and  an  old  brown  bill  to  v*atch  him 

till  my  return;  which  shall  be,  when  I  hu' 

pa\vn*d  his  apparel,  and  spent  the  better 

.  part  o*  the  monex ,  perhaps. 

/       H^eL  Wtllj  thou  art  ajuitfoesiiful  mtfcy-^ 

/    fct]av«r  ^rain-worm,   his  absi-nce  will  be  a 

good  subject  for  more  mirth.     I  pray  thee, 

return  to  thy  young  master,  arid  wili'him  to 

^  meet  me  and  luy  sister  Bridgt't  at  the  Tower 

Instantly :  fof,  here  tell  him  the  house  is  so 

fitor'd  with  ji-alousv,  thcfe  is  no  room  for 

love  to  stand  upright  in.     We  must  get  our 

fortunes  committed  to  some  larger  prison, 

say  ;  and  than  the  Tower,  I  know  no  better 

air ;  nor  where  the  liberty  of  the  house  may 

. .  do  uB  more  present  service.     Away. 

KiL  Come  hither,  Thomas.    Now,   my 
Secret's  ripe. 
And  thou  shait  have  it:  l&y  to  both  thine 

ears. 
Bark,  what  I  say  to  thee.    I  must  go  forth, 

Ihomas, 
Be  careful  of  thy  promise  keep  good  watch. 
Note  every  j^allant,  and  observe  him  well. 
That  enters  m  my  absence  to  thy  mistress  : 
If  she  would  shew  him  rooms,  the  jest  is 

stale, 
Follow  '-em,  Thomas,  or  else  hang  on  him. 
And  let  him  not  go  after;  mark  their  looks ; 
Note  if  she  offer  but  to  see  his  band. 
Or  any  other  amorous  toy  about  him  ; 
But  praise  his  leg,  or  foot ;  or  if  she  say 
The  day  is  hot,  and  bid  him  feel  her  hand. 
How  hot  it  is :  O,  that's  a  monstrous  thing! 
Note  me  all  this,  good  Thomas,  mark  their 

Sighs, 
And,  if  they  do  but  whisper,  break  'em  off: 
I'll  beaf  thee  out  in  it.     Wilt  thou  do  this  } 
Wilt  thou  be  true,  my  Thomas? 

Cn»A.  As  truth's  self,  sir. 

KiU  Why,  I  believe  thee;  where  is  Cob, 
BOW?  Cob! 

/)tf.  He*s  ever  calling  for  Cob  !  I  wonder 
how  he  employs  Cob  so ! 

/fW. Indeed,  sister,  to  ask  how  he  employs 
Cob,  is  a  necessary  (juestiorll  for  you  that 
\  are  his  wife,  and  a  thing  not  very  easy  for 
you  to  be  satisfied  in ;  but  this  I'll  assure 
yon.  Cob's  wife  is  an  excellent  bawd,  sister, 
and  oiteiitimes  your  husband  haunts  her 
house ;  marry,  to  what  end ;  !  cannot  alto- 
gether accuse  him,  imagine  you  what  you 
think  convenient.  But  I  have  known  fair 
hides  have  foul  hearts,  ere  now,  sister.   . 

**  Beauty  tiands  a  woman  in  no  stead,  unless  it  procure  Aer  TorcHtKc]  Jonson  hath 
here  used  the  word  touching,  in  that  acceptation  which  the  Latin  orotic  writers  sometimes 
assign  the  verb  tungere:  So  in  the  Silent  14^'oma  /  he  employs  the  phrase  several  times  in  the 
,  tame  sense,  and  generally  on  the  authority  of  Ovid. 

"  Kitely.  IVhat  villainy  is  tlusf  &c.]  The  entrances  and  exits  of  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  are  not  always  so  punctually  marked  in  our  ancient  plays,  as  in  the  modem  ones: 
lAre  have  had  in  this  v*ery  scene,  b(.th' Kitely  and  his  wife  go  out,  and  return  again,  without 
any  change  or  variation ;  though  I  believe,  according  to  Critical  propriety,  the  departure  9f 
a  speaker^  or  at  least  his  eDtrance>  should  give  occasion  to  a  new  scenct 


Danie,  Never  said  you  truer  than  tkat, 
brother,  so  much  I  can  tell  you  for  your 
learning.  Thomas,  fetch  your  cloke  and  go 
with  me.  Til  alter  him  presently:  I  would 
to  fortune  I  could  take  him  there,  i'faitb, 
rd  return  him  his  own,  I  warrant  him. 

/#>/.  So  let  'em  gO :  this  may  make  sport 
anon.  Now,  my  fair  sister*in-law,  that  you 
knew  but  how  happy  a  thing  it  were  to  be 
tair  and  beautiful  ? 

Brid.  Thatiotichet  trot  m^i  brother. 

fTtl.  That's  yue ;  tiiat's  even  the  fauH  of 
it :  for  indeed,  I  beauty  stands  a  woman  in 
^  nc^ead,  unless  it  procure  her  touching.*^ 
!^ut,  siiiter,  whether  it  touch  you  or  no,  it 
touches  your  beauties;  and  I  am  sure,  they 
will  abide  the  touch;  an'  they  do  not,  a 
plague  of  ail   ceruse,  say  I :  and  it  touches 

me  too  in  part,  though  not  in  the Well, 

there's  a  dear  and  resp  cted  friend  of  mine, 
sisttT,  stands  very  strongly  and  worthily  af- 
fected tmvards  }ou,  and  hath  vow'd  to  in- 
flame who  e  bonfires  of  zeal  at  his  lieart  in 
honour  of  your  perfections.  I  have  already 
engag'd  my  promise  to  bring  you,  where 
^ou  shall  hear  him  confirm  much  more. 
Ned'KTToVt'll  is  the  man,  sister.  There's 
no  exception  against  the  party.  You  are 
ripe  for  a  husband ;  and  a  minute's  loss  to 
such  an  occasion,  is  a  great  trespass  in  a 
wise  beauty.  W  hat  say  you,  sister  t  On 
my  soul  he  loves  you,  will  you  give  him 
the  meeting  ? 

Brid,  Faith  I  had  very  little  confidence 
in  mine  own  constancy,  brother,  it  1  durst 
not  meet  a  man  :  but  this  motion  of  yours 
savours  of  an  old  kmght  adventurer's  servant 
a  little  too  much  methink^. 

ff^el,  V\  hat's  that,  sister  ? 

Brtd,  Marry,  ot  the  squh-e. 

ff^eL  No  matter  if  it  did,  I  would  be  such     , 
an  one  for  my  friend.    But  see !  who  is  re- 
turned to  hinder  us? 

A'/V.  **  What  villainy  is  this?  call'd  out 
on  a  false  message  ?  [Bridget, 

This  was  some  plot !  I  was  not  sent  for. 
Where's  vour  sister? 

Brid,  1  think  she  be  gone  forth,  sir. 

Kit.  How!  is  my  laife  gone  forth?  whi* 
ther,  for  God's  sake  ? 

Brid.  She's  gone  abroad  with  Thomas. 

Ait .  Abroad  with  I'homas  ?  oh,  that  villain 
dors  me. 
He  hath  discovered  all  unto  my  wife !     [you 
Beast  that  I  was  to  trust  him ;  whither  I  pray 
Went  ihe  ? 
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Brid.  I  know  not»  sir. 
fKcL  V\l  tell  you,  brother, 
Whither  I  suspect  she's  gone. 
Kit,  Whither,  good  brother  ? 
^c/.  To  Cobs  house,  I  believe:    but, 

keep  my  counsel. 
KiL  1  will,  I  will :  to  Cob's  house  ?  doth 
she  haunt  Cob's  ? 
She's  gone  a  purpose  now  to  cuckold  me, 
AVith  that  lewd  rascal,  who,    to  win  her 
Hath  told  her  all.  [lavour, 

/rW.  Come,  he  is  once  more  gone, 
Sister,    let's   lose   no  time  ;    th'  affair  is 
wortii  it 

SCENE  IX. 

Matthac,  Bohadill;    Bratn-XDorm;  Down- 
right, [to  thtm.1 
Mat,  I  wonder,  captain,  what;  they  will 
ay  of  TlY  fl*^*ngt^^'^y  ?  ha  ? 

Btfb.  Wlay,  what  should  they  say?  but 
as  of  a  discreet  gentleman  ?  quick,  wary, 
resp<xtful  of  nature^s  fair  lineaments  ?  add 
jhatNaU. 

MidTWhy  so !   but  what  can  Ihey  say 

of  y  QUE  i^fiatmgi  , 

i^d';.  A  rude  part,  a  touch  with  soft  wood,( 

•    a  kin«l  of  gross  battery  used,  laid  on  strongs 

]y,  borne  most  patiently ;  ^cuLLhal'j..aH. 

Mat,  I,  but  would  any  man  have  o&red 
it  in  \  rnifp  ?  as  you  say  ? 

Bob.  Tut,  I  assure  you,  no:  you  shall 
have  tiiere  your^obilis,  yourN3ontelezza, 
come  in  bravely  upon  vour  reverse,  stand 
you  close,  stand  you  nnn,  stand  you  fair, 
save  your  ^etricato  with  hit  left  leg,  conie 
to  tlie  assait6  with  the  right,  thrust  with 
brave  steel,  defy  your  base  wood !  But 
wherefore  do  1  awake  this  remembrance  ?  I 
.  was  fascinated  by  Jupiter;  fascinated;  but 
I  will  be  uawitcb'd,*'  and  reveng'd  b)  . 
law.  ^ 

Mai.  Do  you  Wm  is't  not  best  to  get  a 
warrant,  and  have^liS  arrested  and  brought^ 
before  justice  Clement ' 
Bob,  It  were  not  amiss,  would  we  had  it. 
Mat.  Why  here  comes  Jus.  man,    let's 
speak  to  him. 
B<^,  Agreed,  do  jom  speak. 
Mat,  '2»ave  you,  sir. 
Bvid.  VVith  all  my  heart,  sir.  ^ 

Afat,  Sir,  there  is  one  Down-right  hathj 
abus'd  this  gentleman  and  myself,  and  wej 
determine  ilo  make  our  amends  by  law; I 
now,  if  you  would  do  us  the  favour  to  pro-  l| 

*'  /  1X309  fascinated ;  hut  I  xvill  be  unwitch'd,']  In  our  ancient  law,  when  causes  were  de- 
dded  by  single  combat,  the  parties  were  obliged  to  sw'ear,  before  the  encounter  began, 
that  they  had  used  no  unlawful  arts  or  charms,  eitlier  to  debiUtate  their  adversary,  or  to 
render  themselves  invulnerable,  and  Bobadill  here  thinks  that  Down-ni^ht  had  been  prac- 
tising in  that  way  upon  him  ;  and  it  is  probable  he  means  the  same  too,  in  a  preceding 
scene,  where  he  engages  to  kill  the  enemy  by  a  score  a  day,  provided  no  treachery  was 
practised. 

"  rU  pawn  this  jewel  in  my  ear,']  A  fashion  at  that  time  for  the  men  to  wear  rings  if) 
their  ears,  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare,  and  the  other  comic  writers. 


cure  a  warrant,  to  bring  him  afore  your 
master,  )ou  hail  be  >»ell  cou^idcr'd,  i  as* 
sure  you,  sir. 

Brai.  Sir,  you  know  my  service  is  my 
living ;  such  favours  as  these  gottc-n  of  my 
mailer  is  his  only  prefernun*,  aim  therefore 
you  must  consider  me  as  i  may  make  btoei 
ht  of  my  place. 
Mat.  JHow  is  that,  sir? 
Brai,  Faith,  sir,  the  thing  is  extraordi* 
nary,  and  the  gentleman  may  be  of  great 
account ;  yet,  be  he  what  lie  will,  \{  you 
will  lay  me  down  a  l^rarp  of  nmrrk  in  my 
hand  jou  sha  1  have  it,  otiierw  se  nt  \ 

Mm,  How  shall  we  do,  capta  n  ?  he  aski 
a  brace  of  ange.s,  you  have  no  mcney  ? 
Bt:b,  Not  a  cro^s,  by  fortune. 
Mat.  Nor  I,  as  1  am  ^.^giintlen^an,  but 
two-pence  left  of  my  two  shi.ling^  in  the 
morning  for  wine  and  radish :  let's  find  hiin 
some  pawn. 

Bob.  Pawn  ?  we  have  none  to  the  valut 
of  his  demand. 

Mat.  O,  yes;/*ril  pawn  this  iewel  in 
my  ear,  and  you  may  pawn  your  silk-stock^, 
ings,  and  pull  up  your  boo^s,  they  will  ne'er 
be  mist :  it  must  be  done  now. 

Bob.  Well,  an'  there  be  no  remedy  :  I'll 
step  aside  and  pull  'em  off. 

Mat.  Do  you  hear,  sir?  we  have  no  store 
of  money  at  this  time,  but  you  shall  have 
good  pawns  :  look  you,  sir,  this  jewel,  and 
that  gentleman*s  silMtockings,  •.  ecause  we 
would  have  it  dispatch'd  ere  we  went  to 
our  chaitf  bet's, 

Brai.  1  am  content,  sir;  I  will  get  you 
the   warrant  presi  ntly ;   what's  his  namej 
say  you  ?     Down-right  ? 
Mat.  I,  T,  George  Down-right. 
Brai.  What  manner  ot  man  is  he? 
Mat.  A  tall  big  man,  sir;  he  goes  in  a  j 
cloke  most  conmionly  of  siik-russct,  lai4  | 
about  with  russet-lace.  } 

Brai.  *  i  is  very  gooti,  sir. 
Mat.  Here,  sir,  here's  my  jewel. 
Bob.  And  here  are  my  stocK tugs, 
Brai.  Well,  gentlemen,  I'll  procure  you 
this  warrant  jflp&sently  ;  but  who  will  you 
have  to  serve  it? 

Mat.  That's  true,  captain,  that  must  be 
consiiicr'd. 

Bob,  Body  o*  me,  I  know  not ;  'tis  ser- 
vice oC  danger. 

Brai.  V\  hy,  you  were  best  get  one  o'  the 
varlets  o'  the  city,  a  gerjeant :  I'll  appotnt 
you  one,  if  you  please. 


frf^ 
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Mat  Will  you,  sir  ?  Why,  we  can  wish 
no  better. 

Bob.  We'll  leave  it  to  you,  lir. 

Br£U,  This  is  rare  !  Now  will  I  go  pawn 
this  cloke  of  the  justice's  man's  at  the 
brokers,  for  a  varlet's  suit,  and  be  the  varlet 
myself;  and  get  either  more  pawns,  or 
more  money  of  Down-right,  for  tne  arrest. 

scene(x) 

Kno'well,  Tib,  Cash,  Dame  Kiidy,  Kitely,  Cob. 

Kno,  Oh,  here  it  is;  i  am  glad  I  have 

found  it  now.     Ho  ?  who  is  within  here  ? 

Tib.  1  am  within,  sir ;  what's  your  pleasure  ? 

Ano.  To  know  who  is  within  besides 

yourself. 

Tib.  Why,  sir,  you  are  no  constable,  I  hop«  ? 

Kiio.  O  !  fear  you  the  constable  ?  then  I 

doubt  not,  [fear : 

You  have  some  guests  within  deserve  that 

I'll  fetch  him  straight 

Tib.  O'  God's  name,  sir. 

Kno.  Go  to.  Come,  tell  me,  is  not  young 

Kno'well  here? 
Tib,    Young   Kno'well?    I  know  none 
such,  sir,  o'mine  honesty. 
J      Kno.  "Your  honesty  !    Dame ;    it  flies 
I  too  lightly  from  you  ; 

\  There  is  no  way  but  fetch  the  constable. 
Tib.  The  constable !  the  man  is  mad,  I 
think. 

Cash.  Ho,  who  keeps  Iiouse  here  ?    [son. 
Kno.  O,  this  is  the  female  copesmate  of  my 
Now  shall  1  meet  him  straight. 
fkiffie.  Knock,  Thomas^  hard. 
CosA.  Ho,  good  wife  ? 
Tib.  Why,  what's'the  matter  with  you  ? 
Dame.  *°  \^  hy,  woman,  grieves  it  you  to 
opt"  your  door  ? 
Belike  you  get  something  to  keep  it  shut. 
Tib.  vVhat  mean  these  questions, 'pray  ye? 
Dame.  So  strange  you  make  it  ?    Is  not 
my  husband  here  ? 


Kno.  Her  husband ! 

Dame.  Myjofid  husband,  master  Kitely. 
Tib,  1  hope  he  needs  not  to  be  tried  here. 
.,'  DaTue.   No,  Dame,  he  does  it  not  for 
need  but  pleasure. 
Tib.  Neither  for  need  nor  pleasure  is  he 
here.  [withal. 

Kno.  This  is  but  a  device  to  frighten  me 
Soft,  who  is  this  ?  'tis  not  my^spjnLdjsguis|d2. 
Dame.  O,  sir,  have  1  forestall' d  youFEa-^ 
nest  market, 
Found  your  close  walks  ?  You  stand  amaz'd 

now,  do  you  ? 
{She  spies  her  husbandcome,  and  runs  to  him. 
I'faith,  (1  am  glad)  I  have  smoakt  you**  yet 
at  last.  [see  her  ; 

What  is  your  jewel,  trow  ?  In,  come,  let's 
(Fetch  forth  your  housewife,  dame,)  if  she 

be  fairer, 
In  any  honest  judgnient,  than  myself, 
I'll  be  content  with  it  it :  but  she  is  change. 
She  feeds  you  fat,  she  sooths  your  appetite. 
And  you  are  well!  Your  wife,  an  honest 
woman,  [treachour !" 

Is  meat  twicfiL-SQ4„to  you,  sir !   O,  you 
Kno.  She  cannot  counterfeit  thus  palpably. 
Kit  Out  on  thy  more  than  strumpet  ini- 
.'  pudence !  [I  taken 

/Stcal'st  thou  thus  to  thy  haunts  ?  and  have 
fThy  bawd  and  thee,  and  thy  companion, 
1  This  hoary-headed  letcher,  this  old  goat, 
I  [Pointing  to  Old  Kno'xvelL 

\  Close  at  your  villainy,  and  would'stthou 
'scuse  it 
With  this  stale  harlot's  jest,  accusing  me? 
O,  old  incontUient,  dost  not  thou  shame, 

[To  fdm. 
When  all  thy  powers  in  chastity  are  spent. 
To  have  a  mind  so  hot,  and  to  entice. 
And  feed  th'  enticements  of  a  lustful  woman? 
Dame.  Out,  I  defy  thee,  I,  dissembling 
wretch.  [By  Tho.^ 

Kit,  Defy  me,  strunMt  ?  Ask  thy  pan* 
dar  here,       '^^ 


"  Your  honesty,  dame ;  it  flics  too  lightly  from  you ;  tliere  is  no  xvay  but  fitch  the  con- 
stable.'X  Though  the  metre  is  generally  well  preserved,  and  the  speeches  in  verse  are 
printed  as  such,  yet  we  hatlra  mistake  in  this  ;  the  lines  should  be  her^  distinct,  as  the 
numbers  are  complete. 

Your  honesty !  dame  ;  it  flies  too  lightly  from  you  ; 
There  is  no  way  but  fitch  the  constmie. 
^  Jfhy,  woman,  grieves  itvou  to  ope  tf  our  door  f  Belike  you  get  something  to  keep  it  shut."] 
This  error  is  the  same  with  the  precedmg,  and  it  is  strange  the  editors  should  not  perceive 
it.    We  have  here  again  two  verses  confounded;  and  run  together  as  prose.    They  should    . 
be  printed  in  this  manner :  -- 

IVhv,  ivoman,  grieves  it  you  to  ope  your  door  ? 
Belike  you  get  something  to  keep  it  shut. 
**  rfijdth^  I  Ofn  flad  I  nave  smoakt  you  at  last.']  A  syllable  is  wanting  in  the  copy  of 
1716.    Former  editions  give  it  us  right, 

■  /  hare  smoak*d  you  yet  at  last. 

"  O,  you  TREACHER !]   i.  e.  traitor,  treacltour,  and  treachetour,  words  occurring   ia 
Spenser,  and  the  first  of  them  in  Chaucer. 

*'  By  r/io.]    This  marginal  direction  i^  obscure.    Thomas  Cash  is  the  person  meant,  he 
is  called  her  pandar,  as  Kno'well  is  afterwards  termed  the  wicked  elder.    The  words  By 
Thomas,  mean,  that  he  comes  up  to  Cash,  when  he  gives  him  that  appellation.  This  whole 
I  scene  is  very  happily  drawn*  and  quite  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  anticnt  comedy. 
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Can  he  deny  it  ?  or  that  wicked  elder? 
Alfo.  Why,  hear  you,  sir. 
Aii.  Tut/tut,  tut ;  never  speak.       v/ 
Thy  guiky  conscience  will  discover  thee.    * 
lui.  What  lunacy  is  this,  that  haunts  tliis 
man  ?  [and  you, 

£it.  Well,  good  wife  bawd.  Cob's  wife. 
That  make  your  husband  such  a  hoddy- 
doddy ;  [cuckold-maker ; 

And    you,   young   apple-squire,    and   old 
I'll  ha'  you  every  one  before  a  justice  :    » 
Nay,  you  shall  answer  it,  I  charge  you  go. 
Jtrio,  Marry,  with  all  my  heart,  sir,  I  go  fr 
willingly ; 
Though  I  do  taste  this  as  9^  trick  put  on  me. 
To  punish  my  inapertinent  search,  and  justly. 
And  half  forgive  my  son  for  the  device. 
ICiL   Come,  will  you  go  ? 
JJame.  Go  ?  to  thy  shame,  believe  it. 
Cob.    W^hy,    what's   the    matter   here? 
what's  here  to  do } 

KiU  O,   Cob,  art  thou  come?    I  have 
been  abus'd. 
And  rthv  house:  never  was  man  so  wrong*  d! 
Co6-    'Slid,    in  my  house?   my  master 
Kitely?  who 
Wrongs  you  in  my  house  ? 

Kit,   Marry,  yfiMUgJast^in  o^i  and  .oMJn 

youa^here:         '  ['em. 

Thy  wife's  iheir  bawd,  here  have  I  taken 

Cob.  How  ?  bawd  ?  is  my  house  come  to  ^ 
that?  Am  I  preferr'd  thithtr?  Did  I  not! 
charge  you  to  keep  your  doors  shut,  Isbel  ? ; 
and — ^you  let  'em  lie  open  for  all  comers. 
l^Hefidls  upon  his  tvife  and  beats  her. 
Kno.  Friend,  know  some  cause,  before 
thou  beat'st  thy  wife. 
Thb  is  madness  in  thee. 

Cob.  Why  ?  is  there  no  cause  ?        [Cob : 

Kit,  Yes,  I'll  shew  cause  before  the  justice, 

/  Come,  let  ber  go  with  mc. 

Cob.  I^ay,  she  shall  go. 

Jib.  Nay,  I  will  go.    I'll  see  an'  you 

may  be  allow'd  to  make  a  bundle  o'  hemp 

o'  your  riffht  and  lawful  wife  thus,  at  every 

cnckoldy  Knave's  pleasure.    Why  do  you 

not  eo  ?  [you  tam'd. 

A&.  A  bitter  quean !    Come,  we'll  ha' 

SCENE   XI. 
Brain<vomi,  Matthew,  Bobadill,  Stephen, 
Dotvn-right, 

Bnd.  Well,  of  all  my  xJis^uises  yet,  now| 
am  I  most  like  myself,  being'  in  this  ser-* 
jeant's  gown.  A  man  of  my  present  pro- 
fesdon  never  counterfeits,  till  be  lays  hold 
upon  a  debtor,  and  says,  he  'rests  him  ;  for 
then  he  brings  him  to  all  manner  of  unrest. 
A  kind  of  litUe  kings  we  are,  bearing  the  di- 
mmutive  of  a  mace,  made  like  a  young  ar- 
tichoke, that  always  carries  pepper  and  salt 
IB  itself.  Well,  Iknow  not  what  danger  I 
andergo  by  this  exploit;  pray.heav'n  1 
cosxie  weUoff. 

Mat.  See,  I  think,  yonder  is  the  varlet, 
Vy  his  gown. 


^ 


Boh.  Let's  go  in  quest  of  him. 

McU.  'Save  you,  friend  ;  are  not  you 
here  by  appointment  of  justice  Clement's 
man  ? 

Brai.  Yes,  an't  please  you,  sir ;  he  told 
nie,  two  gentlemen  had  wiU'd  him  to  pro- 
cure a  warrant  from  his  master,  (which  I 
have  about  me)  to  be  serv'd  ou  one  Down- 
right. 

Mut.  It  is  honestly  done  of  you  both ; 
and  see  where  the  party  comes  you  must 
arrest ;  serve  it  upon  him  quickly,  afore  he 
be  aware 

B  b.  Bear  back,  master  Matthew. 

Brm.  Master  Downright,  I  arrest  you  i* 
the  queen's  nai\ie,  and  must  carry  you 
afore  a  justice,  by  virtue  of  this  warrant. 

Step.  Me,  friend  ?  I  am  no  Down-right, 
I :  I  am  master  Stephen :  you  do  not  well 
to  arrest  me,  I  tell  you  truly  ;  I  am  in  no 
body's  bonds  nor  books,  1  would  you  should 
know  it.  A  plague  on  you  heartily  for 
making  me  thus  afraid  afore  my  time. 

Brai.  Why,  now  you  are  deceiv'd,  gen- 
tlemen. 

Boh.  He  wears  such  a  cloke,  and  that 
deceiv'd  us  :  but  see,  hcre^a  comes  indged, 
this  is  he,  officer.         ^  

Down.  Why  how  now,  sigiior  gull !  are  , 
you  tum'd  filcher  of  late  ?  Come,  deliver 
my  cloke. 

Ste^  Your  cloke,  sir  ?  I  bought  it  even 
now,  m  open  market. 

Brai,  Master  Down-right,  I  have  a  war- 
rant I  must  serve  upon  you,  procur'd  by 
these  two  gentlemen. 

Down,  These  gentlemen  ?  these  rascals ! 

Brai,  Keep  the  peace,  I  «harge  you  ia 
her  majesty's  name.  \ 

Down.  1  obey  thee.  What  must  I  do, 
officer? 

Brai.  Go  before  master  justice  Clement 
to  answer  what  they  can  object  against  you, 
sir:  I  will  use  you  kindly,  sir* 

Mat,  Come,  let's  betore,  and  make  the 
justice,  captain 

Boh,  The  varlet's  a  tall  man,  afore  heav*n ! 

Dovm,  Gull,  you'll  give  me  my  cloke? 

Step,  Sir,  I  bought  it,  and  I'll  keep  it 

Dovm.  You  will? 

Step,  I,  that  L  will. 

Down,  Officer,  there's  thy  fee,  arrest 
him. 

Brai,  Master  Stephen,  I  must  arrest  you. 

Step,  Arrest  me !  1  scorn  it.  There, 
t^ke  your  cloke,  I'll  none  on't. 

Dovm,  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your 
turn  now,  sir.  Officer,  I'll  go  with  thee  to 
the  justice's ;  bring  him  along. 

Step,  Why,  is  not  here  your  cloke  ?  what 
would  you  have  ? 

Down,  I'll  hs^  you  answer  it,  sir. 

Brai,  Sir,  I'll  take  your  word,  and  this 
gentleman's  too,  for  his  appearance. 

Down,  I'll  ha'  no  words  taken:  bring 
him  along. 
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Brai.  Sir,  I  may  choow  to  do  tiMt.  I 
^joaj  take  bail. 

/Wirr'*TB  true,  yon  may  fake  bail,  and 
chooM,  at  another  time ;  but  you  shall  oot 
now,  Tarlet:  bring  him  aumg»  or  I'll 
swinge  you. 

Brai,  Sir,  I  pity  the  gentleman's  case. 
Here's  your  money  again. 

Doom,  'Sdeyns,  tell  not  meof  my  moncy^ 
bring  him  away,  I  say. 

Brai.  I  warrant  yon  he  will  go  with  you 
of  himself^  sir. 


De/um.  Yet  more  ado  ? 

Brtd.  I  have  made  a  (air  maih  on'L 

Skp.  Most  I  go } 

Brat.  1  know  no  remedy,  master  Stephen. 

Ihnm.  Come  aloo^  afore  me  here ;  I 
do  not  loTe  your  hanging  look  behind. 

Step,  Why,  sir,  1  hope  you  cannot  hang  x 
roe  for  it.    Can  be,  fellow } 

Brai.  I  think  not,  sir:  it  is  but  a  whip- 
ping matter,  sure. 

Step.  Why  then  let  him  do  his  worst,  I 
am  n;soIute. 


A  C  T    V. 


SCENE    I. 

dement,  Kno'xveii,  Kitek,  DameKitely,  Ttb, 
Cask,  Cob,  Strvants. 

Clem.  T^  A  Y,  but  stay,  stay,  give  meleave: 

i  '^'^   my  chair,  sirrah.    You,  master 

Kno'well,  say  you  went  thither  to  meet  your 

Kno.  I,  sir. 

Clem,  But  who  directed  you  thither? 

Kno»  That  did  mine  own  man,  sir. 

Claiu  Wfceiebhe? 

Affo.  Nay,  1  know  not  now ;  I  left  bim- 
with  your  clerk^  and  appointed  him  to  stay 
here  for  me. 

Clem,  My  clerk?  about  what  time  was 
this? 

Kno,  Marry,  between  one  and  two,  as  I 
take  it 

Clem,  And  what  time  came  my  man  with 
the  ^se  message  to  you,  master  Kitely  ? 

KU,  After  two,  sir. 

C/em.  Very  good;  but,  Mrs.  Kitely,  bow 
\  chance  that  you  were  at  Cob's  ?  ha  ? 

Dame.  An' please  you,  sir,  PU  tell  you: 
my  brother  Well-bred  told  me,  that  Cob's 
bouse  was  a  suspected  place— 

Cltm,  So  it  appears,  methinks ;  but  on. 

Dame.  And  that  my  husband  usM  thither 
daily. 

Clan.  No  matter,  so  he  us'd  himself  well, 
mistress. 

Dame.  True,  sir;  but  you  know  what 
grows  by  such  haunts  oftentimes. 

CUm.  1  see  rank  fruits  of  a  Jealous  brain, 
mistress  Kitely :  but  did  you  nnd  your  hus- 
.    .  band  there,  in  that  case  as  you  suspected  ? 
N4     Kit.  I  found  her  there,  sir. 

Clem.  Did  you  so  ?  that  alters  the  case. 
Who  gave  you  knowledge  of  your  wife's 
being  there  ? 

KU.  Marry,  that  did  my  brother  W$rll- 
bfed. 

Clem.  How,  Well-bred  first tellber;  tbcn 
teU  YOU  after  ?  Where  is  Well-bred  ? 

Alt.  Gone  with  my  sister,  sir,  J  know  ndt 
whither. 

C/m.  Why,  this  is  a  mere  tricky  a  device; 


you  are  guH'd  in  this  most  grossly  all.  Ajas, 
poor  wench,  wert  thou  beaten  for  this  > 
*^  Tib.  Yes,  most  pitifully,  an't  please  you. 
^  Cob.   And  worthily  I  hope,  if  it  shall 
prove  so. 

Clem.  I,  that's  like,  and  a  piece  of  a  sen- 
tence. How  now,  sir  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 
.,  Sere.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  i'thc  court 
without,  desires  to  speak  with  your  worship. 

CUm.  A  gentleman?  what's  he? 

Serv.  A  soldier,  sir,  he  says. 

Clem.  A  soldier  ?  Take  down  my  amnour, 
my  sword  quickly.    A  soldier  speak  with    i 
me!  Why,  when,  knaves?  Come  on,  come   .j 
on,  [He  arms  himself.']   hold  my  cap  there, 
so ;  ffive  me  my  gorget,  my  sword  ;  stand 

by,  1  will  end  your  matters  anon Let 

the  soldier  enter.    Now,  sir,  what  ha'  you 
to  say  to  roe  ? 

SCENE    II. 
\To  them"]  Bobadill,  Matthew. 

Bob.  By  your  worship's  flavour—        " 

Clem.  Nay,  keep  out,  sir;  I  know  not 
your  pretence.  You  send  me  word,  sir, 
you  are  a  soldier :  why,  sir,  you  shall  be 
answer'd  here,  here  be  them  have  been 
amongst  soldiers.    Sir,  your  pleasure. 

Bob.  Faith,  sir,  so  it  is,  this  gentleman 
'•and  myself  have  been  most  uncivilly  wrong'd 
land  beaten,  by  one  Down-right,  a  coarse 
jfellow,  about  the  town  bcrei  and  for  my 
own  part,  I  protest,  being  a  man  in  no  sort 
given  to  this  filthy  humour  of  quarreling, 
he  hath  assaulted  me  in  the  way  of  my 
peace,  despoil'd  me  of  mine  honour,  dis- 
arm'd  me  of  my  weapons,  and  rudely  Isud 
me  along  in  the  open  streets,  when  I  not  so 
much  as  once  ofier'd  to  resist  him. 

Clem.  O,  God's  precious !  is  this  the  soI^t 
dier  ?  Here  take  my  armour  off  quickly,  " 
'twill  make  him  swoon*  i  fear;  he  is  not  ' 
fit  to  look  on't,  that  will  put  up  a  blow. 

Mat.  An't  please  your  worship,  he  was 
bound  to  the  peace. 

Clem,  >Vhy,  an'  he  were,  sir.  hisbanda 
were  not  bound,  were  they  ? 
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Serv.  There's  one  of  the  varlets  of  the 
city,  sir,  has  brought  two  gentlemen  here ; 
'oiitfy  upon  your  worship's  warrant. 

Cicm.  My  warrant  ? 

Serv*  Yesi  sir ;  the  officet  says,  procnr'd 
by  these  two» 

Ctem,  Bid  him  come  m.  Set  by  this 
picture.  What,  Mr.  Down-right !  are  you 
brought  at  Mr.  Fresh-water's  suit  here  ? 

SCENE   III. 
Zknom-right,  Stephen,  Brainrworm,{to  them.l 

Z>oam.  Pfaith,  sir.  And  iiere's  another 
brought  at  my  suit 

C/em.  What  are  you,  su"  ? 
.    Siep.  A  gentleman,  sir.    O,  uncle  I 

Ciem,  Uncle!  who?  master' Kno* well. 

Anc^.  I,  sir ;  thi&  is  a  wise  kinsman  of 
mine.  •— 

Step,  God's  my  witness,  uncle,  I  am 
wroQg'd  here  monstrously ;  he  charges  mc 
with  stealing  of  his  cloke,  and  would  I 
might  never  stir,  if  1  did  not  find  it  in  the 
street  by  chance. 

Oowu.  O,  did  you  find  it  now?  You 
said  you  bought  it  e* re-while. 

St.p,  And  )ou  said«  I  stole  jt :  nay,  now 
my  uncle  is  here.  Til  do  well  enough  with 
you.       • 

Clem,  IfV^ell,  let  this  breathe  a  while.  You 
that  have  cause  to  complain  there«  stand 
forth :  had  you  my  warrant  for  this  gentle- 
man's s^prehension  \ 

Bob*  1,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Clem,  h^y»  do  not  s£eak  in  gassion  so : 
vhere  bad  you  it  ?  "' 

Bob.   Of  your  clerk,  sir.  ^ 

diem.  I'hafs  well!  an'  my  clerk  can 
make  warrants,  and  my  hand  not  at  'em  ! 
where  Is  the  warrant  ?  officer,  have  you  it  ? 

BroL  No,  sir,  your  worship's  man, 
master  Formal^  bid  me  do  it  for  these  gen- 
tfemen^  and  he  would  be  my  discbarge. 

CienL.  AVhy,  master  Down-right,  are  you 
such  a  novice,  to  be  serv'd  and  never  see 
the  warrant? 

IMnim^  Sir,  he  did  not  serve  it  on  me. 

C&sM.   No?  how  then? 

Dtnaa*  Marry,  sir,  he  came  to  me,  and 
said  he  must  serve  it,  and  he  would  use  me 
kindly,  and  so 

Ciem.  O,  ^od's  pity,  was  it  so,  sir  ?  he 
aost  serve  it?  give  me  my  long  sword  ^ 
there,  and  help  me  off.  So,  come  on,  sir 
Taxlet,  I  must  cut  otf  your  legs,  sirrah : 
nay,  stand  up,  I'll  use  you  kindl^' ;  I  must 
cut  oflf  your  legs,  i  say. 
\HefiauTiMb£»  aver  hint  vnth  his  long  sword. 

Bra*.  O,  good  sir,  1  beseech  you  ;  nay, 
good  master  justice. 

C^bos  I  must  do  it,  there  is  no  remedy, 
I  must  cut  olf  your  legs,  sirrah,  1  must  cut 
oflT  your  ears,  yoa  rascal,  I  must  do  it;  X 
must  cut  olf  your  nose,  1  must  cut  off  your 
head. 


Brai.  O,  good  your  worslup. 

CUm»  Well,  rise,  how  dost  thou  do  now  9 
dost  thou  feel  thyself  well?  hast  thou  no 
harm? 

Btqx.  No,  I  thank  your  good  worship, 
sir. 

CUm.  Why,  so ;  I  s^id  I  must  cut  off  thy 
legs,  and  1  must  cut  off  tliy  arms,  and  £ 
must  cut  off  thy  head  ;  but,  1  did  not  do  \ 
it :  so  you  said  you  must  serve  this  gentle-  ' 
man  with  my  warrant,   but  you  did  not 
serve  him.    You  knave,  you  slave,  you 
rogue,  do  you  say  you  mus^?  sirrah,  away 
with  himlo  the  gaol,  TU  teach  you  a  trick,    | 
for  you  must,  sir. 

hrai.  Good  sir,  I  beseech  you,  be  good 
to  me. 

Clem,  Tell  him  he  shall  to  the  gaol,  away  • 
with  him,  I  say. 

Brai,  Nayi  sir,  if  you  will  commit  me, 
it  shall  be  tor  committing  more  than  this : 
I  will  not  lose  by  my  travail,  any  grain  of 
my  £arae,  certain. 

Clem,  How  is  this? 

Kno,  My  man  Brain-worm  ? 

Step,  O,  yes,  uncle.  Brain-worm  has  been 
with  my  cousin  Edward  and  I  all  this  day. 

Clem,  I  told  you  all,  there  was  some    \ 
djjvice^ 

^yBToT,  Nay,  excellent  justice,  'smce  I 
have  laid  myself  thus  open  to  you,  now 
stand  strong  tor  me  ;  both  with  your  sword 
and  your  balance* 

Ciem,  Body  o'  me,  a  merry  knave !  give 
me  a  bowl  of  sack :  if  he  belong  to  you, 
master  KnoVell,  i  bespeak  your  patience. 

Broi,  Tl\at  is  it,  I  nave  most  need  of; 
Sir,  if  you'll  pardon  me  only,  1*11  glory  in 
all  the  rest  of  my  exploits. 

Kno,  Sir,  you  know  I  love  not  to  have 
my  favours  come  hard  from  me.     You 
have  your  pardon,  though  I  suspect  you 
shrewaly  for  being  of  counsel  with  my  son  | 
.against  me.  ' 

Brai.  Yes,  faith,  I  have,  sir,  though  you 
retained  me  doubly  this  morning  for  your- 
self :  first  as  Brain-worm ;  after,  as  Citz*  ^ 
Swoidt  I  was  your  reforni'd  soldier,  sir. 
'Twas  I  sent  you  to  Cob's  upon  {Iie~errand 
without  end. 

Kno,  Is  it  possible  !  or  that  thou  should'st 
disguise  thy  language  so  as  i  should  not 
know  thee  ? 

Brai.  O,  sir,  this  has  been  the  day  of 
my- metani^Hyhuafa \  It  is  not  that  shape 
alone  that  I  have  run  through  to-day.  I 
brought  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Kitely,  a  mes- 
sage too,  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Justice's  man 
here,  to  draw  him  out  o'  th'  way,  as  well 
as  your  worship,  while  master  VVell-bred 
might  make  a  conveyance  of  mistress 
Bridget  to  my  young  master. 

KiU  iiow  I  my  sister  stoFn  away  ? 

Kno,  My  son  is  not  married,  1  hope ! 

Broi,  Faith,  sir,  they  are  both  as  sure  as 
loTe^  a  priest;  and  three  thousand  pound 
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(which  is  her  portion)  can  make  'em ;  and 
by  this  time  are  ready  to  bespeak  their 
wedding-supper  at  the  Wind-mill,  except 
•ome  friend  here  prevent  'em,  and  invite 
*em  home. 

Clem.  Marry  that  will  I,  I  thank  thee  for 
putting  me  in  mind  on't.  Sirrah,  go  you 
and  fetch  'em  hither  upon  my  warrant. 
Neither's  friends  have  cause  to  be  sorry,  if 
I  know  the  young  couple  aright.  Here,  I 
drink  to  thee  for  thy  good  news.  But,  I 
pray  thee,  what  hast  thou  done  with  ray 
man  Formal  ? 

Brai.  Faith,  sir,  after  some  ceremony 
past,  as  making  him  drunk,  first  with  story, 
and  then  with  wine,  (but  ail  in  kindness) 
and  ^tripping  him  to  his  shirt,  I  left  him  in 
that  cool  vein ;  departed,  sold  your  wor- 
ship's warrant  to  thL-se  two,  pawn'd  his 
livery  for  that  varlet's  gown  to  serve  it  in  ; 
and  thus  have  brought  myself  by  my  ac- 
tivity to  your  worship's  consideration. 

Clem,  And  1  will  consider  thee  in  another 
cup  of  sack.  Here's  to  thee,  which  having 
drunk  off,  this  is  my  sentence.  Pledge 
me.  Thou  hast  done,  or  assisted  to  nothing, 
in  my  judgment,  but  deserves  to  be  par- 
don'd  tor  the  wit  o'  the  offence.  If  thy 
master,  or  any  man  here,  be  angry  with 
thee,  1  shall  suspect  his  ingine  ^  while  I 
know  him  for't.  How  now,  what  noise  is 
that?        .... 

Sere.  Sir,  it  is  Roger  is  come  home. 

Clem.  Bring  him  in,  bring  him  in.  What ! 
^  drunk  in  arms  against  me  ?  your  reason, 
your  reason  for  this. 

SCENE  IV. 

/  [Totliem]  Formal, 

Form,  I  beseech  your  worship  to  pardon 
roe ;  I  happen'd  into  ill  company  by  chance, 
that  cast  me  into  a 'sleep,  and  stript  me  of 
all  my  clothes 

Clefn.  W«ll,  tell  him  I  am  justice  Cle- 
ment, and  do  pardon  him :  but  what  is  this 
to  your  armour  ?  what  may  tliat  signify  ? 

Form,  An't  please  you,  sir,  it  hune  up 
i'  the  room  where  I  was  stript ;  and  I  bor- 

'  Isfudl  S2tsp€ct  his  ENGINE.]  The  change  of  spelling  hath  affected  the  sense.  It  should 
be  wrote,  after  the  old  way,  ingine:  from  tne  Latin  ingenium,  wit,  understanding,  &c. 

*  Mount  up  thy  phlegon,  muse,  and  testifie,  &c.]  It  is  probable  these  verses  were  de- 
signed as  i  sneer  upon  some  others,  that  might  be  well  known  at  that  time.  As  I  cannot 
point  out  the  author  whose  manner  was  here  intended  to  be  satirized,  unless  Decker  was 
the  person,  the  humour  is  in  some  measure  lost  to  us.  phlegon  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  chariot  of  the  Sun. 

*  A.parocuf,  a  parody!  with  a  kind  of  miraculous  gift,  to  make  ii  ahsurder  than  it  vsa9S\ 
The  lines  alluded  to  are  these  of  Daniel,  which  are  the  beginning  of  his  first  sonnet : 

"  Unto  the  boundless  ocean  of  thy  beauty, 

**  Runs  this  poor  river  charg'd  with  streams  of  zeal." 
And  they  are  given  as  an  mstance  of  Mr.  Matthew's  false  taste.  Every  parody  is  not  ridi- 
cule or  satire :  the  sublime  burlesque,  or  mock-heroick  admits,  with  great  propriety,  oarodies 
of  verses,  really  sublime  and  beautiful.  We  have  instances  in  the  most  celebratea  poems 
of  that  kind  in  th6  English  language;  but  affectation  and  unnatural  conceit  are  never  more 
severely  exposed,  than  by  a  parody  of  the  original. 


row'd  it  of  one  of  the  drawers  to  come 
home  in,  because  I  was  loth  to  do  penance 
through  the  street  i'  my  shirt. 

Clem.  Well,  staid  by  awhile.  WIk>  be 
these  ?  O,  the  young  companv,  welcome, 
welcome.  Gi'  you  joy  Is  ay,  mistress 
Bridget,  blush  not :  you  are  not  so  firesh  a 
[bride,  but  tLe  news  of  it  is  come  hither 
afore  you.  Mastec  Bridegroom,  I  ha'  made 
your  peace,  give  me  your  hand  :  so  will  I 
for  all  the  rest,  ere  you  forsake  my  roof. 

S  C  E  N  E  V. 

Ed.  Kno'wcll,  ffell-bred,  Bridget. 
[To  them,} 

E,  Kno,  We  are  the  more  bound  to  your 
humanity,  sir. 

,    Clem.  Only  these  two  have  so  little  of  J| 
man  in  'em  they  are  no  part  of  my  care.       f 

Ifet,  Yes,  Sir,  let  me  pray  you  for  this 
gentleman,  he  belongs  to  my  sister  the 
bride. 

Clem.  In  what  place,  sir  ? 

IVel,  Of  her  delight,  sir,  below  the  stairs, | 
and  in  public :  herpoet,  sir. 

Clem,  A  poetTTwiil  challenge  him  my- 
self presently  at  extempore : 
* "  Mount  up  thy  phlegon,  muse,  and  testifie, 

**  How  Saturn  sitting  in  an  ebon  cloud, 
'*  Disrob'd  his  podex  white  as  ivory, 

'*  And  through  the  welkin  tbundred  afi 
aloud." 

WeL  He  is  not  for  extempore,  sir.  He 
is  all  for  the  pocket-muse :  please  you  com* 
mand  a  sight  of  it 

Clem.  Yes,  yes,  search  him  for  a  taste  of 
his  vein. 

H''el,  You  must  not  deny  the  queen's  jus- 
tice, sir,  under  a  writ  o'  rebellion. 

Clem,  What !  all  this  verse?  body  o'  me, 
he  carries  a  whole  realm,  a  common-wealth 
of  paper  in's  hose  \  let's  see  some  of  his  sub* 
jects. 

"  Unto  the  boundless  ocean  of  thy  fiacc, 

''  Runs  this   poor   river   charg'u   with 
streams  of  eyes.'* 
How?  thisisstorn! 
,  E,  Kno,    *  A  parody  \  a  parody !  with  a 
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kbd  of  mincalous  ^ft,  to  make  it  absurder 
than  it  was. 

Clem.  Is  all  the  rest  of  this  batch?  Brin^; 
me  a  torch ;  lay  it  together,  and  give  lire. ' 
Cleanse  the  air.  liere  ^as  enough  to  navi' 
infected  the  wiiole  city,  it  it  had  not  been 
taken  in  time !  See,  see,  how  our  poet's 
^ry  shines  !  brighter  an<l  brighter !  st.li  i; 
iDcceases!  O^  now  t*sat  the  highest:  and 
now  it  declines  as  fast.  You  may  see,  sic 
tn  sit  gloria  muwU. 

£no.  '1  here's  an  emblem  for  your  son,! 
tnd your  studies! 

Cum.  Nay,  no  speech  or  act  of  mine  be 
drawn  against  such  as  proktis  it  worthily. 
They  are  not  born  evei^  year  as  an  alder- 
man. Tbt  re  goes  more  to  the  making  of  a! 
sood  poet,  than  a  sheriff/  Mr.  Kitely,  you ' 
look  upon  me !  thou&h  1  live  i'  the  city  here, 
among&t  you,  I  will  do  more  reverence  to 
lum,  when  I  meet  him,  than  I  will  to  the 
maror  out  of  his  year.  But  these  paper- 
pedletfs!  these  ink-dabblers!  they  cannot 
expect  reprehension  or  reproach.  Ihey 
have  it  with  the  fact.  \ 

E,  Xno.  Sir,  you  have  sav'd  me  the  la- 
bour of  a  defence. 

Clem.  It  shall  be  d'lscourse  for  supper; 
between  your  father  and  ine,  if  he  dare  un- 
dertake me.  But  to  dispatch  away  thest , 
vou  sign  o'  the  Soldier,  and  picture  o*.the 
Poet,  (but  both  so  false,  I  will  not  ha*  vou 
hanged  out  at  my  door  till  midnight)  wliili- 
we  are  at  sapper,  you  two  shall  penitently 
fct  it  out  in  my  court  without ;  an^',  if  you 
will,  you  may  pray  there  that  we  may  be 
10  merry  within  as  to  forgive  or  for^t  you, 
when  we  come  out  Here's  a  third,  be- 
cause we  tender  your  safety,  shaill  watch 
you,  be  is  provided  for  the  purpose.  Look 
to  your  charge,  sir 

Step.  And  what  shall  I  do? 

Clem.  O I  I  had  lost  a  sheep  an'  he  had 
not  bleated :  why,  sir,  you  shall  give  Mr. 

*  litre  goe$  mart  to  the  making  of  a  goodpott,  thanashtriff.  They  are  not  bom  evefy 
3W,  asm  alderman.^  Among  plain  citizens,  this  might  be  thought  a  rettecttun  upon  men 
of  Sravhy  and  worship ;  and  Mr.  Kitel^  seemed  to  take  it  so :  but  the  merry  justice  thought 
Bohann,  when  he  thus  ^ve  us  the  sense  of  the  old  Latin  Vtrses : 

Consults fiwU  quotannis,  et  jtrocofinUes : 

Solus  poelanonquatanntsnascUur. 
Which  Taylor  the  Water-poet  has  paraphrased  with  much  greater  honour  to  the  bard  t 

"  When  heav*n  intends  to  do  some  mighty  thmg, 

"  He  makes  a  poet,  or  at  least ^a  king.^' 

Hers  is  my  mistress,  Brain-xLorm.'i     Ihc  justice  being  a  man  of  humour,  takes  Bram- 
Venn  as  his  partner,  not  indeed  for  the  dance,  but  tor  mirth  and  jocular  convenatiwi* 


Down-right  his  cloke ;  and  I  will  intreat  him 
to  take  It.  A  trencher  and  a  napkin  you 
shall  have  i'the  buttry,  and  keep  Cob  and 
his  wif  company  hert ;  whom  1  uill  intreat 
tirst  to  be  rec  oucird ;  and  you  to  eudeav'our 
with  your  wit  to  keep  'em  so. 

^up.  I'lrJo  my  best. 

Coo.  Why,  now  I  sec  thou  art  honest, 
T  b,  1  receive  thee  as  my  dear  and  mortal 
wile  ag.iin. 

Tib.  And  1  you,  as  my  loving  and  obe- 
dient  husband. 

CUm.  Good  compliment !  It  will  be  their 
bndal  night  ttjo.  1  hey  are  marru'd  anew. 
Come,  1  conjure  the  rest  to  put  otT  all  dis- 
content. You,  Mr.  Downright,  your  anger; 
YOU,  master  Kno'well,  your  cares;  master 
kitely  and  his  wife,  their  jealousy. 
For,  I  must  tell  >ou  both,  while  that  is  fed, 
Horns  i'  the  mind  are  worse  thaoo*  the  head. 

Kit,  Sir,  thus  they  go  from  me ;  kiss  me, 
sweet  heart. 

"  See  wiiat  a  drove  of  horns  flie  in  the  air, 

**  Wing'd  with  my  cleansed  and  my  cre- 
dulous breath!  [they  fall. 

"  Watch'em,  suspicious  eyes,  watch  whi  re 

"  See,  see !  on  heads,  that  think  tli'  have 
none  at  all ! 

"  O,  what  a  plenteous  world  of  this  will 
cornel  [some.** 

"  When  air  rains  horns,  all  may  be  sure  of 
I  ha'  leam'd  so  much  verse  out  of  a  jealous 
man*s  part  in  a  play. 

Clem.  '  fis  well,  His  well !  This  night  we'll 
dt  dicate  to  friendship,  love,  and  laughter. 
Master  bridegroom,  take  your  bride  and 
lead ;  every  one  a  fellow!  Here  is  my  mis-  ^ 
tress.  Brain- wohn  1  ^  to  whom  all  iny  ad« 
dresses  of  courtship  shall  have  their  refe* 
rence.  Whose  adventures  this  day,  u  hen 
our  grand-children  shall  hear  to  be  made  a 
fable,  i  doubt  not  but  it  shall  find  both  spec- 
tators and  applause. 


^ 


EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR. 


This  Comtdy  ^  was  first  acted  in  the  year  1598,  by  the  then  Lord  Chamber* 

lain  his  servants. 


The  principal  Comedians  were. 


Will.  Shakspeare, 
Aug.     Philips, 
Hen.     Con  del. 
Will.    Slye, 
"Will.    Kempe, 


ElC.    BUKBADGEy 

JoH.  Hemincs, 
Tho.Pope, 
Chr..  Beestok, 
JoH.  Duke. 


*  I  have  supplied  this  account  of  the  actors  from  the  folio  of  I6l6.  It  was  not  custo- 
mary at  that  time,  to  print  the  player's  name  against  that  person  of  the  drama  which  he 
repr«  sentcd,  as  is  now  thr  usual  practice  ;  so  that  we  cannot  positively  say,  who  were  the 
performers  of  the  respective  characters  in  the  preceding  play.  But  if  the  actors*  names,  as 
we  may  probably  suppose,  arc  ranged  in  the  same  order  as  the  persons  of  the  play,  that 
order  Jete^mmes  the  part  of  Kno'wcU  to  have  been  played  by  Shakspcare,  wpose  name 
Stands  first  iu  the  list  of  actors,  as  the  other  stands  at  the  head  of  the  dramatic  characters* 


EVERY  MAN  OUT  OF  HIS  HUMOUR. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


AsPER,  the  Presenter. 
Macil£nte. 


PUKTAJLVOLO. 


Carlo  BuFFONE 
Fastid.  Brisk. 
Deliro. 
Fallace. 
Saviouna. 

SORDIDO. 


His  Lady. 
I  ffaiting  Gent. 

Huntsman. 
)  Serving  Men  2. 

Dog  and  Cat. 

CiSEDO  fas  Page. 
\  FiDo,  their  Servant. 
i  Musicians. 


His  Hind. 


C  Taylor. 

FUNGOSO. 

<IIab  r  aiher. 

t  Shoemaker. 

SOGLIARDO. 

Shift. 

Eusti'H. 

C  A  Grotm. 

Clove. 

-  Drawrrs, 

t  Constable,  and  Oficers. 

Oravge. 

GREX. 

CORDATVS. 

MiTIS. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PERSONS. 

A  S  P  E  R. 

He  is  of  an  ingenious  and  free  spirit,  eager  and  constant  in  reproof,  without  fear  contro- 
ling  the  world's  al>U8CS.'  One  whom  no  servile  hope  of  gain,  or  irosty  apprehension  of  dan* 
gn,  can  make  to  be  a  parasite,  eit)ier  to  time,  place,  or  opinion. 

M  A  C  I  L  E  N  T  E, 
A  man  well  parted,  a  sufficient  scholar,  and  travelled ;  who  (wanting  (hat  place  in  the 
Torid's  account  which  he  thinks  his  merit  capable  oO>  falls  into  such  an  envious  apoplexy, 
vith  which  his  judgment  is  so  dazzled  and  distasted,  that  he  grows  violently  impatient  of 
any  opposite  happiness  in  another. 

PUNTARVOLO, 

A  vain-glorious  knight,  over-englishing  his  travels,  and  wholly  consecrated  to  singularity; 
the  very  Jacob's  staff  of  compliment ;  a  sir  that  hath  livM  to  see  the  revolution  of  tmie  in 
mogt  of  his  apparel.  Of  presence  good  enough,  but  so  paloably  affected  to  his  own  praise, 
that  (for  want  of  flatterers)  he  commends  himself,  to  the  tioutage  ot  his  own  family:  lie 
deals  upon  returns,'  and  strange  performances,  resolving  (in  despight  of  public  derision)  to 
itick  to  hb  own  particular  fashion,  phrase,  and  gesture. 

CARLO    BUFF  O*  E, 

A  public,  scurrilous,  and  profianc  jester ;  that  (more  swift  than  Circe)  with  absurd  similes 
vill  transforni  any  person  into  deformity.  A  good  feast-hound,  or  bauquet-beagle,  that 
vitt  scent  you  •ut  a  supper  some  three  miles  ofl^  and  swear  to  his  patrons  (damn  him)  he 
came  in  oars,  when  he  was  but  wafted  over  in  a  sculler.  A  slave  that  hath  an  extraordinary 
gift  in  pleasing  his  padate,  and  will  swill  up  more  sack  at  a  sitting  than  would  make  all  the 
guard  a  posset.  His  religion  is  railing,  and  his  discourse  ribaldry.  They  stand  highest  in 
his  R^ct,  whom  he  studies  most  to  reproach. 

/  FASTIDIUSBRISK, 

A  neat,  spruce,  affecting  courtier,  one  that  wears  clothes  well,  and  in  fashion :  practiseth 
by  his  glass  bow  to  salute  ;  speaks  ^ood  remnants  (notwithstanding  the  base-viol  and  to. 
bacco:)  swears  tersly,  and  with  variety;  cares  not  what  lady's  favour  he  belies,  or  great 

*  ffithoiUfear,  controling  the  xoorUTs  abuses  J]  The  first  edition  takes  away  the  comma 
fAafatTg  and  lays  both  the  sentences  in  cne.  This  seems  to  be  the  truer  lection :  but  we 
claim  no  merit  from  either  deposing,  or  restoring  commas. 

'  He  deals  upon  returns.]  Ventures  wnt  abroad,  for  the  safe  return  of  which  he  agrees 
hy  articles  to  receiTC  so  much  money. 
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xnan*s  femUiarity :  ft  goo<l  property  to  perfume  the  boot  of  a  coach.  He  will  borrow  ano- 
ther man's  hoi-se  to  praisi*,  and  baVks  him  as  his  own.  Or,  for  a  ne^d,  on  foot  cas  post 
himself  into  credit  with  his  merchant,  only  with  the  gingle  of  his  spur,  and  the  jerk  of  hii 
wand. 

D  E  L  I  R  O, 
A  good  doting  citizen,  who,  it  is  thought,  mieht  be  of  the  common-council  for  hb  wealth ; 
a  fellow  sincerely  besotted  on  his  own  wife,  and  so  rapt  with  a  conceit  of  her  perfections,  that 
he  simp'y  holds  himself  unworthy  of  hi  r.  And,  in  that  hood-winkt  humour,  lives  more 
like  a  suttor  than  a  husb.^n^  ;  standing  |n  as  true  dread  of  her  displeasure,  as  when  he  first 
made  love  to  hi  r.  He  doth  sacTlfice  two- pence  in  juniper  to  her  every  morning  before  she 
risrs,  and  wakes  her  with  vJUainou^-^ut-of-ttmo  musick,  which  she  out  of  her  contempt 
(though  not  out  of  her  judgment)  is  sure  to  dislike. 

FALL  AC  E, 

Dcliro's  wife,  and  idol ;  a  proud  mincing  peat,  and  as  perverse  as  he  is  officious.    She 
dot('s  as  pt  rf^^'c  tly  upon  the  courtier,  as  her  husband  doth  on  her,  and  only  wants  the 
^  face  to  be  dishonest.  # 

S  A  V  I  O  L  I  N  A, 

A  court  lady,  whose  weightiest  praise  is  a  light  wit,  admired  by  herself  and  one  mofe^ 
her  servant  Brisk. 

S  O  R  D  I  D  O, 

A  wretched  hob-naiPd  chuff,  whose  recreation  is  reading  of  almanacks ;  and  felicity,  foul 
weather.    One  that  never  pray*d  but  for  a  lean  dearth,  and  ever  wept  in  a  £iit  harvest 

F  U  N  G  O  S.0, 
The  soivrof  Sordido,  and  a  student ;  one  that  has  revellM  in  his  time,  and  follows  the  fa- 
shion afar  off,  like  a  spie.  He  makes  <t  the  whole  bent  of  his  endeavours,  to  wring  sufficient 
means  from  his  \^ retched  fatherto  put  him  in  the  courtier's  cut;  at  which  he  earnestly  aim^ 
but  so  mduckily,  that  he  still  lights  short  a  suit.  ' 

S  O  G  L  1  A  R  D  O, 

An  essential  clown,  brother  to  Sordido,  yet  so  enamoured  of  the  name  of  a  gentlen)aii» 
that  he  will  have  it,  thou  h  he  buys  it.  He  comes  Op  every  term  to  learn  to  take  tobacco^ 
and  see  m.  w  motions.  He  is  in  his  kingdom  when  he  can  get  himself  into  company  whert 
he  may  be  well  latight  at 

SHIFT, 

^  A  thread-b?re  shark;  <mc  that  never  was  a  soldier,  yet  lives  upon  lendmgs.  His  profes* 
won  is  skeldrtng  and  odlui^,  his  bank  Pauls,  and  his  ware-house  Pict-hatch.  Takes  up 
single  testons  upon  oaths,  till  dooms-day.,  halls  under  executions  of  three  shillings,  and 
enters  into  five-grout  bunds.  He  way-lays  the  reports  of  services,  and  cons  them  without 
book,  damning  himscif  iie  canie  new  from  them,  when  all  the  while  he  was  taking  the  diet 
in  the  bawdy  house,  or  lay  pawned  in  his  chamber  for  rent  ami  victuals.  He  is  of  that 
admirable  and  happy  memory,  |j^t  he  will  salute  one  for  an  old  acquaintance  that  henevef 
saw  in  h^s  lite  before.  He  usur^upon  cheais,  quarrels,  and  robberies,  which  he  never  did, 
only  to  get  him  a  name.  His  chiet  exercises  are,  taking  the  whiff,  squiring  a  cockatrice 
and  ma£ng  privy  searches  for  hnpartirs. 

CLOVE    AND    ORANGE, 

An  inseparable  case  of  coxcombs,  city-born  ;  the  Gemini,  or  twins  of  foppery;  that,  like 
a  pair  ot  w  ooden  fo}  Ics,  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  practised  upon.  Being  well  flattered 
thevMl  lend  money,  and  repent  when  they  have  done.  7  heir  glory  is  to  invite  players,  and 
mifkit  suppers.  And  in  company  of  better  rank  (to  avoid  the  suspect  of  insufficiency)  will 
inforce  their  ignorance  most  desperat'  ly,  to  set  upon  the  understanding  ofany  thing.  Orange 
is  the  most  humorous  of  the  two,  (whose  small  portion  of  juice  being  squeezed  out)  Clove 
serves  to  stick  him  withcommeudatious. 

C  O  R  D  A  T  U  S, 

The  author's  friend ;  a  man  inly  acquainted  with  the  scope  and  drift  of  his  plot;  of  a  dil- 
erect  and  understanding  judgment;  and  has  the  place  of  a  moderator. 

M  I  T  I  S, 

Is  a  person  of  no  action^  and  therefore  we  have  reason  to  afford  him  no  character. 
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After  the  second  Sounding  J 

GREX. 
Cordatus,  Aspcr,  Mitis. 

Cor.  T^  AY,  my  dear  Asper. 
^^     Mit  Stay  your  mind« 
jisp.  Away. 
Who  is  so  patient  of  this  impious  world. 
That  he  can  check  his  spirit,  or  rein  his 

tongue  ? 
Or  who  hath  such  a  dead  unfeelmg  sense. 
That  heaven's  horrid  thunders  cannot  wake  ? 
To  tee  the  earth  crackt  with  the  weight  of 

sm. 
Hell  gaping  under  us,  and  o'er  our  heads 
Black  rav'nous  ruin,  with  her  sail-stretch'd 

wings,  * 
Ready  to  sink  us  down,  and  cover  us. 
Who  can  behold  such  prodigies  as  these. 
And  have  his  lips  seal'd  up?  Not  I :  my  soul 
Was  never  ^und  into  such  oily  colours. 
To  flatter  vice,  and  daub  iniquity : 
But  (with  an  armed  and  ri*so!ved'hand) 
ri]  strip  the  ragged  follies  <tf  the  time 
.     Naked  as  at  their  birth : 
Cor.  (Be  not  too  bold. 
jisp.  You  trouble  me)  and  with  a  whip 

ol  steel. 
Print  woundinff  lashes  in  their  iron  ribs. 
I  fear  no  mood  stampt  in  a  private  brow, 
When  1  am  pleas'd  t'unmask  a  public  vice. 
I  fear  no  strumpets  drugs,  nor  ruflians  stab. 
Should  I  detect  their  hateful  luxuries : 
No  brokers,  usurers,  or  lawyers  gripe. 
Were  I  disposed  to  say,  they're  all  corrupt. 
I  fiear  no  courtiers  frown,  should  1  applaud 
The  easy  flexure  of  hs  supple  hams. 
Tuty  these  are  so  innate  and  popular. 
That  drunken  custom  woula  not  shame  to 

laugh  [tax  'cm. 

(In  scorn)  at  him,  that  should  he  dare  to 
And  yet,  not  one  of  these  but  knows  his 

works,  [hell ; 

Knows  what  damnation  is,  the  devil,  and 
Yet  hourly  they  persist,  grow  rank  in  sin, 
Puffing^their  souls  away  in  peri'rous  air, 
ITo  cherish  their  extortion,  pride,  or  lusts. 
Mii.  Forbear,  good  Asper;  be  not  like 

your  name.  [zeal, 

^sp»  O,  but  to  such  whose  faces  are  all 
And  (with  the  words  of  Hercules)  invade 
Such  crimes  as  these !  that  will  not  smell 

of  sin. 
But  seem  as  they  were  made  of  sanctitjr ! 
B«ligion  in  their  garments,  and  their  hair 


Cut  shorter  than  their  eye-brows !  when  the 

conscience 
Is  vaster  than  the  ocean,  and  devours 
More  wretches  than  the  counters. 

Mit.  Gentle  Asper, 
Contain  your  spirit  in  more  stricter  bounds. 
And  be  not  thus  transported  with  the  vio- 
Of  your  strong  thoughts.  [lence 

dor.  Unless  your  breath  had  power 
To  melt  the  world,  and  mould  it  new  again. 
It  is  in  vain  to  spend  it  in  these  moods. 

Asp.  I  not  observ'd  this  thronged  round 
till  now  !  [come ; 

Gracious  and  kind  spectators,  you  are  wel* 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  feast  your  eyes 
With  graceful  objects,  and  may  our  Minerva 
Answer  your  hopes,  unto  their  largest  strain. 
Yet  here  mistake  me  not,  judicious  friends; 
I  do  not  this,  to  beg  your  patience. 
Or  servilely  to  fawn  on  your  applause, 
Like  some  dry  brain,  despairing  in  his  merit. 
Let  me  be  ceiisur'd  by  th'  austerest  brow. 
Where  I  want  art  or  judgment,  tax  me 
freely :  [f  yes. 

Let    envious  censors,  with  their  broadest 
Look  through  and  through  me,  I  pursue  no 

favour ; 
Only  vouchsafe  me  your  attentions,    1 
And  I  will  give  you  musick  worth  your  ears* 
O,  how  1  hate  the  moastrousness  of  time. 
Where  every  servile  imitating  spirit, 
(Plagu*d  with  an  itching  leprosie  of  wit) 
In  a  mere  halting  fury,  strives  to  fling 
His  ulc'rous  body  in  the  Thespian  spring. 
And  straight  leaps  forth  a  poet !  but  as  lama 
As  V^ulcan,  or  the  founder  of  Cripplegate. 

Mit.  In  faith  this  humour  will  come  ill  to 
some. 
You  will  be  thought  to  be  too  peremptory. 

Asp.  This  humour?  good!  and  why  this 
humour,  Mitis^ 
hfay,  do  not  turn,  but  answer. 

^1/.  Answer?  "Vhat?  [me. 

Asp.  I  wiil  not  stir  your  patience,  pardon 
I  urgf  d  it  for  some  reasons,  and  the  rather 
To  give  these  ignorant  well-spoken  days 
Some  taste  of  their  abuse  of  this  word  hu- 
mour. [Asper ; 

Cor.  O,  do  not  let  your  purpose  fall,  good 
It  cannot  but  arrive  most  acceptable. 
Chiefly  to  such  as  have  the  happiness. 
Daily  to  see  how  the  poor  innocent  word 
Is  rack'd  and  tortur'd. 

Mit.  I,  I  pray  you  proceed. 

Asp.  Ha?  what?  whatis't? 

Cor.  For  the  abuse  of  humour. 


'  ^fter  the  second  souirDiNG.]  These  several  soundings  are  m  the  modem  theatrt 
lenned  first,  second,  and  third  musick. 

'  Blacky  ra&nous  ruin,  with  her  sail-stretched  xoings.']  There  is  a  sublimity  in  this  and 
Hie  preceding  lines,  which  shews  us  that  Jonson  could  have  reached  a  nobler  fli^t  in  the 
greater  kinds  of  poetry,  had  he  not  cramped  his  genius  by  confining  it,  in  conformity  to  the 
prgodices  of  the  age,  to  a  model  unworthy  of  himself,  and  even  not  agreeable  to  bis  own 
taste.  The  author  he  copied  after  in  hh  ^efanus  and  Catiiine,  was  Seneca  the  Tragediaa  ; 
m  ve  ahaU  shew  mors  dlstiactly,  when  we  come  i»  those  plays. 
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Atp.  O,  I  crave  pardon,  I  had  lost  my 
thoughts. 
Why,  humour^as  'tis  ^tw)  we  thus  define  it,' 
To  be  a  quality  of  a.r,  or  water. 
And  in  itself  holds  these  two  properties, 
Moisture  and  fluxure:  as,  for  demonstra- 
tion, [run : 
Pour  water  on  this  floor,  'twill  wet  and 
Likewise  the  air  (forc'd  through  a  horn  or 

trumpet) 
Flows  instantly  away,  and  leaves  behind 
A  kind  of  dew ;  and  hence  we  do  conclude. 
That  whatsoe'er  hath  fluxurt;  and  humidity. 
As  wanting  power  to  contain  itself. 
Is  humour.    So  in  every  iiuman  body, 
The  choler,  melancholy,  phlegm,  and  blood. 
By  reason  that  they  flow  continually 
In  some  one  part,  and  are  not  continent, 
Receive  the  name  of  humoQrs.    Now  thus 
It  may,  by  metaphor,  apply  itself  [far 

Unto  the  general  disposition : 
As  when  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  atfects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers. 
In  their  confluxions,  all  to  run  one  way. 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humour.* 
But  that  a  rook  by  wearing  a  py'd  feather, 
The  cable  hatband,  or  the  three-pil'd  ruff, 
A  yard  of  shoe-tye,  or  the  Switzer's  knot 
On  his  French  garters,  should  affect  a  hu- 
mour ! 
O,  it  is  more  than  most  ridiculous.       [idiot 
Cor,  *Hc  speaks  pure  truth;  now  if  an 
Have  but  an  apish  or  fantastic  strain. 
It  is  his  humour. 

Asp,  Well,  I  will  scourge  those  apes, 
And  to  these    courteous    eyes    oppose    a 

mirrour, 
As  large  as  is  tJie  stage  whereon  we  act ; 
"Where  they  shall  see  the  time's  deformity 
Anatomized  in  every  nerve,  and  sinew, 
With  constant  courage,   and   contempt  of 
fear. 
Mit.  Asper,  (I  urge  it  as  your  friend) 
take  heed, 


The  days  are  dangerous,  full  of  exceptioa^ 
And  men  are  grown  impatient  of  reproof. 

j4sp.  Ha,  ha  ! 
You  might  as  well  have  told  .me,  yond*  k 

heav*n,  [alike. 

This  earth,  these  men,  and  all  had  mov'd 
Do  not  i  know  the  time's  condition?       [be 
Yes,  Mitis,  aad  their  souls  ;  and  who  they 
That  either  will  or  can  except  against  me. 
None  but  a  sort  of  fools,  so  sick  in  taste. 
That  they  contemn  all  physick  of  the  mind. 
And,  likegaird  camels,  kick  at  every  touch.* 
Good  men,  and  virtuous  spirits,  that  \oth€ 

their  vices. 
Will  cherish  my  firee  labours,  love  my  lines. 
And  with  the  fervour  of  their  shining  grace 
Make  my  brain  fruitful,  to  bring  forth  more 

objects. 
Worthy  their  serious  and  intensive  eyes. 
But  why  enforce  I  this?  as  faintiag  ?  no. 
If  any  here  chance  to  behold  himself. 
Let  him  not  dare  to  challenge  me  of  wrong: 
For,  if  he  shame  to  have  his  follies  known. 
First  he  should  shame  to  act  'em ;  my  strict 

hand 
Was  made  to  seize  on  vice,  and  with  a  gripe 
Squeeze  out  the  humour  of  such  spongj 

natures,' 
As  lick  up  every  idle  vanity. 

Cnr.  Why,  this  is  right jferor  poeticiu .' 
Kind  g«ntlemen,  we  hope  your  patience 
Will  yet  conceive  the  best,  or  entertain 
This  supposition,  that  a  mad  man  speaks.      • 
Asp,  What,  are  you  ready  there?  Mitis, 

sit  down, 
And  my  Cordatus.    Sound  ho,  and  begin. 
I  leave  you  two,  as  censors,  to  sit  here : 
Observe  what  I  present,  and  liberally 
i^peak  your  opinions  upon  every  scene. 
As  it  shall  pass  the  view  of  these  spectators. 
N?y,  now   y'arc  tedious,  sirs ;  for-  shame 

begin. 
And,  Mitis,  note  me ;  if  in  all  this  front 
You  can  espy  a  gallant  of  this  mark. 
Who  (to  be  thought  one  of  the  judicious) 


*  {As  Uis  EN5)  tve  thus  define  aV.]  Ens  is  a  term  of  the  schools,  and  signifies  a  substance, 
or  existence. 

♦  This  may  be  trvhfscdd  to  he  a  humour.]  What  was  usually  called  the  manners  in  a 
play  or  poem,  began  now  to  be  ca.led  the  humours.  The  word  was  new  ;  the  use,  or  ra- 
ther abuse  of  it  was  excessive.  It  was  applied  upon  all  occasions,  with  as  little  jud^ent 
as  Mjit.  Every  coxcomb  had  it  always  in  his  mouth ;  and  every  particularity  he  affected 
was  denominated  by  the  name  of  humour.  To  redress  this  extravagance,  Jonson  is  exact 
in  describing  the  true  meaning,  and<proper  application  of  the  term.  Shsd^speare  ridicules 
it  in  the  character  of  Nym,  It  hath  been  observed  that  the  word,  in  the  sense  which  Jbn^cm 
assi|<ns  it,  is  peculiar  to  our  English  language:  but  the  quality  intended  by  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  people.  Our  poet's  great  excellence  was  the  hvely  copying  of  these  humorous 
characters. 

*  He  speaks  pure  truth  n&o) ;  if  an  idiot,']  The  reading  of  the  last  edition.  The  first 
folio  much  better,  as  it  stands  above, 

IJespeaks  pure  truth;  710W  if  an  idiot.  » 

•  And,  like  glad  camels,  kick  at  every  touch,]  The  true  lection,  which  is  exhibited  by 
the  copy  of  l6l6,  is  as  tolloweth, 

*      AiiU,  like  gaWd  camels,  kick  at  every  touch. 
'  Squeeze  out  the  hiunour  of  such  spongy  natures.]    So  read  the  editions  of  lQ9^»  an4 
1716,  from  tlic  folio  of  1640,  but  the  first  copy  bath  spongy  souls. 
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Sits  with  his  «nn8  thus  wreath'd,  his  hat 
puU'd  here,  [empty  head. 

Cries  mew,    and  nods,  then  shakes    his 
Will  shew  more  several  motions  in  his  face 
Tbaa  *  the  new  London,  Rome,  or  Nmiveh, 
And,  now  and  then,  breaks  a  dry  bisquet- 

iett. 
Which,  that  it  may  more  easily  be  cheVd, 
He  steeps  in  his  own  laughter. 

Cor.  Why,  will  that 
Make  it  be  sooner  swallowed  ? 

^«p.  O,  assure  you. 
Or  it  it  did  not,  yet,  as  Horace  sings, 
Jgumu  rarb  stomacinis  vtdgaria  temm'ty 
"  Mean  cates  are  welcome  still  to  hungry 
guests.'' 
Car.  riis  true;  but  why  should  we  ob- 
serve'em,  Asper?         [assemblies 
jisp.  0, 1  would  know  'em ;  tor  in  such 
Th'  are  more  mfectious  than  the  pestilence : 
And  therefore  I  would  give  them  ^ills  to 

purge, 
AzkI  make  'em  fit  for  fair  societies. 
How  monstrous  and  detested  is't,  to  see 
A  fellow,  that  has  neither  art  nor  brain, 
Sit  like  an  Aristarchus,  or  stark  ass. 
Taking  men's  lines,  with  a  tobacco-face. 
In  snim*,  still  spitting,  using  his  wry'd  looks 
(In  nature  of  a  vice)  to  wrest  and  turn 
The  good  aspect  of  those  that  shall  sit  near 
him,  [vile. 

From  what  they  do  behold !  O,  'tb  most 
•    Mit.  Nay,  Asoer. 

jlsp.  Peace,   Mitis,    I   do   know  your 

thought  [this : 

You'll  say,  your  guests  here  will  except  at 

Pish,   you   are   too  timorous,  and  full  of 

doubt. 
Then  be,  a  patient,  shall  reject  all  physick, 
'Cause  the  physician  tells  him,  you  are  sick: 
Or,  if  I  say,  that  he  is  vicious,  [fond'. 

You  w;il]  not  hear  of  virtue.    Come,  y'are 
Shall  I  be  so  extravagant  to  think. 
That  Jiappy  judgments,    and   composed 
spuits,  [these  ? 

Will    challenge   me  for  taxing   such    as 
I  am  asham'd. 
Cor.  Nay,  but  good,  pardon  us ; 


We  must  not  bear  this  peremptory  sail, 
But  use  our  best  endeavours  now  to  please* 

Asp,  VVliy,  therein  I  commend  yourcare>» 
fufthou^hts, 
Anijf  I  will  mix  with  you  in  industry 
To  pU'ase  *.  but  whom?  attentive  auditors. 
Such  as  will  join  their  profit  with  their  plea- 
'  sure. 

And  come  to  fec»d  their  understanding  parts : 
For  tliese  I'll  prodigally  spend  myself. 
And  speak  away  my  spirit  into  air; 
For  these  1*11  melt  my  brain  into  invention. 
Coin  new  conceits,  and  hang  my  richest 

words 
As  polish' d  jewels  in  their  bounteous  cars.** 
But  stay,  1  lose  myself,  and  wrong  their 

patience ; 
If  I  dwell  here,  they'll  not  begin  I  see. 
Friends,  sit  you  still,  and  entertain  this  troop 
With  some  familiar  and  by-conference, 
ril  haste  them  sound.    Now,  gentlemen,  I 
To  t^urn  an  actor,  and  a  humourist,  [go 

Where  (erel  do  resume  my  present  person) 
We  hope  to  make  the  circles  of  your  eyet 
Flow  with  distilled  laughter:  if  we  fail. 
We  must  impute  it  to  this  only  chance, 
"  Art  hath  an  enemy  call'd  ignorance."  " 

lExit  Asp. 

Cor.  How  do  you  like  his  spirit,  Mitis  } 

Mit.  I  should  like  it  much  better,  if  he 
were  less  confident. 

Car,  Why,  do  you  suspect  his  merit } 

Mit.  No,  but  1  fear  this  will  procure  him 
much  envy.  • 

Cor,  O,  that  sets  the  stronger  seal  on  hit 
desert :  if  he  had  no  enemies,  I  should 
esteem  his  fortunes  most  wretched  at  this 
instant. 

Mit.  You  have  seen  his  play,  Cordatus : 
pray  you,  how  is't  ? 

Cor.  Faith,  sir,  I  m^ast  refrain  to  Judge  ; 
only  this  I  can  say  of  it,  'tis  strange,  and  of 
a  particular  kind  by  itself,  ^'  somewhat  like 
Fetus  Comadia;  a  work  that  hath  boun* 
teously  pleased  me ;  how  it  will  answer  the 
general  exp<^ctation,  I  know  not. 

Mit.  Does  he  observe  all  the  laws  of 
comedy  in  it } 


*  Than  the  new  hoif  DOS,  Rome,  c/tNiniveh.]  Puppet-shews,  or  as  they  were  then 
ityled,  motions,  at  that  time  in  great  vogue. 

*  Come,  ^arefond]-  i.  e.  simple,  injudicious. 
'•  ^_— — —  hang  my  richest  words 

As  polished  Jeweis  in  their  bounteous  ears,"]  The  comparison  alludes  to  the  custom 
dien  in  vogue,  of  men's  wearing  rings  and  jewels  in  their  ears. 

'*.  Art  iSuh  an  enemy  called  ignorance,']  Et  quod  vulgo  aiunt,  artem  non  habere  inimcum 
am  ignorantem, — Reusneri  bymbol.  Imperator.  class.  1.  p.  136.  Dr.  Grey. 

*'  Somewhat  like  vetus  comgbdia.]  In  the  Fetus  Comcsdia,  or  old  comedy,  the  learned 
know  that  personal  characters  were  introduced  by  name,  and  much  licence  of  abuse  was 
tolerated.  Jonson  hath  refrained  from  every  thing  of  this  nature.;  though  his  enemies  did 
sot  scrapie  to  tax  him  with  quarreling  with  his  friends,  and  afterwards  representing  them 
fln  the  stage  ;  and  particularly  in  the  characters  of  this  very  play.  In  what  follows  we  may 
remark  the  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  antient  comedy,  through  its  seversu 
lUges:  and  the  conclusion  is5a  satire  on  the  poets  of  the  age,  for  their  violation  of  the  laws 
of  writing.    Our  poet  pedfecUy  understood  the  dxamgtl«  luuties^  aod  was  ^ppj  in  hit  •b* 
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once :  this  protractioo  is  able  to  sour  tibe 
bcst-^ttied  patience  in  the  theatre. 

MU.  1  hey  have  answered  your  wish,  sir  ; 
they  souncl. 

Cftr,  O,  here  comes  the  prologue.  Now, 
sir,  if  you  had  staid  a  little  longer,  I  nieaat 
to  have  spoke  your  prologue  for  you, 
i'faith. 

The  third  souifdiog. 

PROLOGUE. 

Prol.  Marry,  will  all  my  heart,  sir,  yo» 
shall  do  it  yet,  and  J  thank  you. 

Car,  Nay,  nay,  stay,  stay,  hear  yow  ? 

ProL  You  could  not  have  studied  to  ha' 
done  me  a  greater  benefit  at  the  instant ; 
for  i  protest  to  yi/U,  1  am  unperfect,  and, 
had  I  spoke  it,  i  mu&t  of  nec«:s:iity  have  been 
out. 

Cor,  Why,  but  do  you  speak  thi^  se- 
riously } 

ProL  Seriously !  I»  (wit's  my  help,  do  1} 
and  esteen)  myself  indebted  to  your  kind« 
ness  tor  it 

Cfnr.  Forwliat? 

Prd,  Why,  tor  undertaking  the  prologue 
for  me* 

Cor,  How,  did  I  undertake  it  for  you  ? 

Prol*  Did  you !  1  appeal  to  all  these 
gentlemen,  whether  you  did  or  no-?  Come, 
come,  it  pleases  you  to  cast  a  strange  look 
on't  now ;  but  'twill  not  serve. 

Cor,  'Fore  me,  but  it  must  serve;  and 
therefore  speak  yotir  prologue. 

Prol,  An'  I  ao,  let  me  die  poison'd  with 
some  venomous  hiss,  and  never  live  to  look 
as  high  as  the  two-penny  room  again. 

Alit,  He  has  ()ut  you  to  it,  sir. 

Cor,  'ddeath,  what  a  humourous  fellow 
is  this  ?  ^*  Gentlemen,  good  taith  I  can  speak 
no  prologue,  however  his  weak  wit  has  had 
the  fortune  to  make  this  strong  use  of  me 

here  befori*  you  :  but  i  protest 

lEtUer  Cario  Buffone,  wUli  a  boy  and  vdne. 

Car,  Come,  come,  leave  these  fustian 
protestations  ;  away,  come,  I  cannot  abide 
tiiesfc  grey-headed  ceremonies.  Boy,  fetch 
me  a  glass  quickly,  i  may  bid  these  gentle- 
men welcome ;  give  'em  a  health  here.  I 
mar*le  whoae  wit  Hwas  to  put  a  prologue  in 
yond*  sackbut*s  *mouth ;  they  might  well 
think  he'd  be  out  ot  tune,  and  yet  you'd 
play  upon  him  too. 

Cor,  Hang  him,  dull  block. 

Car,  O  good  wordSy'good  words ;  a  well- 
timber'd  fellow,  he  would  ha^  made  a  good 
column,  an'  he  had  been  thought  on,  when 
the  house  was  a  building.  O,  art  thou 
come?  Well  said;  give  me,  boy,  fill,  so. 
Here's  a  cup  of  wine  sparkles  like  a  dia* 
mond.    Crentlewomen  (1  am  sworn  to  put 

^^fnuUah^mMrautfsUowii^r}  fkX^£i^£ijXxQteaidB,*Sdcaik,vhaiahmmntram 
felhui  is  this  f 


Cor.  What  law*  mean  you  ? 

Mit,  Why,  the  equal  division  of  it  into 
acts  and  scenes,  according  to  the  Terentian 
manner ;  his  true  number  of  actors ;  the 
furnishing  of  the  scene  with  Grex  or  Chorus, 
and  that  the  whole  argument  fall  within 
compass  of  a  day's  business. 

Cor.  O  no,  these  are  too  nice  observa- 
tions. 

Mit.  They  are  such  as  must  be  received, 
by  your  favour,  or  it  cannot  be  authentic. 

Cor.  Troth,  I  can  discern  no  such  ne- 
cessity. 

Mil.  No? 

Cor.  No,  I  assure  you,6ignior.  If  those 
laws  you  speak  of  liad  been  delivered  us 
ab  initio,  and  in  their  present  virtue  and  per- 
fection, there  had  oeen  some  reason  of 
obeying  their  powers ;  but  'tis  extant,  that 
that  which  we  call  comnsdia,  was  at  first  no- 
thing but  a  simple  and  continued  song, 
fung  by  one  only  person,  till  Susario  in- 
vented a  second  ;  alter  him,  Epicharmus  a 
third ;  Phonnus  and  Chionides  devised  to 
have  four  actors,  with  a  prologue  and  cho- 
rus ;  to  which  Cratinus  (long  after)  added 
a  fifth  and  sixth ;  Eupolis,  more ;  Aristo- 
phanes, more  tiian  they :  every  man  in  the 
dignity  of  his  spirit  and  judement  supplied 
■ometning.  And  (though  that  in^  him  this 
kind  of  poem  appeared  sdbsolute,  and  iuily 
perfected)  yet  how  is  the  face  of  it  changed 
since,  in  Menander,  Philemon,  Ceuilius, 
Plautus,  and  the  rest?  who  have  uttei^y  ex- 
cluded the  chorus,  altered  the  property  of 
the  persons,  their  names,  and  natures,  and 
augmented  it  with  ail  liberty,  according  to 
the  elegancy  and  disposition  of  those  tiroes 
wherein  they  wrote.  I  see  not  then,  but 
we  should  enjoy  the  same  licence,  or  firee 
j^ower  to  illustrate  and  heighten  our  inven- 
tion as  they  did ;  and  not  be  tied  to  those 
strict  and  regular  forms  which  the  niceness 
of  a  few,  who  are  nothing  but  form,  would 
thrust  upon  us. 

Mit.  Well,  we  will  not  dispute  of  thb 
BOW :  but  what's  his  scene  ? 

Cor.  Marry,  insula  foriunaia,  sir. 

Mit.  O,  tne  fortunate  island :  mass,  he 
has  bound  himself  to  a  strict  law  there. 

Cor,  Why  so? 

Mit.  He  cannot  lightly  alter  the  scene, 
without  crossing  the  seas. 

Cor.  He  ^eeas  not,  havmg  a  whole  island 
to  run  through,  I  think. 

Mit.  No?  how  comes  it  then,  that  in 
some  one  play  we  see  so  many  seas,  coun- 
tries, and  kingdoms,  passed  over  with  such 
admirable  dexterity  ? 

Cor,  O,  that  but  shews  how  well  the  au- 
thors can  travel  in  their  vocation,  and  out- 
run the  apprehension  of  their  auditory. 
But  leaving  this,  I  would  they  would  begm 
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them  in  first)  and  geatlemeiiy  a  round,  in 

place  of  a  bad  prologue ;  I  drink  this  good 

draught  to  your  health  here,  Canary,  the 

very  elixir  and  spirit  of  wine.  **    This  is 

that  our  poet  calls  Castalian  liquor,  when 

he  comes  abroad  (now  and  then)  once  in  a 

foitnight,  and  makes  a  good  meal  among 

players,  where  he  has  cammim  eq)pctiium ; 

marry,  at  home  he  keeps  a  good  philoso- 
phical   diet,    beans   and   butter-fnilk ;  an 

honest  pure  rogue,  he  will  take  you  off, 

three,  four,  five  of  these,  one  after  another, ' 
and  look  TiUainously  When  he  has  done,  like 
a  oae-headed  Cerberus  (he  does  not  hear 
tne,  I  hope),  and  then  (when  bis  belly  is  well 
ballac'd,  and  his  brain  ligg'd  a  little)  he  sails 
away  with  all,  as  though  he  would  work  won- 
das  when  he  comes  home.  He  has  made 
a  play  here,  and  he  calls  it.  Every  Man  <nU 
ofhU  Humour:  but  an'  he  get  me  out  of 
Ihe  humour  he  has  put  me  in,  I'll  trust  none 
of  his  tribe  agam  while  1  live.  Gentles,  all 
I  can  sAj  for  him,  is,  you  are  welcome :  I 
O0uld  wish  my  bottle  here  amon^t  you ; 
but  there's  an  old  rule,  No  pledging  your 
own  healtk.  Marry,  if  any  here  be  thirsty 
Ibr  it,  their  best  way  (that  I  know)  is,  sit 
sdll,  seal  •up  their  lips,  and  drink  so  much 
of  tiie  play  in  at  their  ears.  \_Exit, 

^  Camnyy  the  very  elixir  op  wiitb.]    It  was  a  cant  term  in  that  age  for  sack,  alludiag 
to  the  elixir  of  the  alchymists  for  the  renewal  or  prolongation  of  life. 


GREX. 

Mit,  What  may  this  fellow  be.  Cor- 
datus  ? 

Cor.  Faith,  if  the  time  will  suffer  his  de- 
scription, I'll  give  it  you.  He  is  one,  the 
author  calls  him  Carlo  Buffone,  an  impu- 
dent common  jester,  a  violent  railer,  and 
an  incomprehensible  epicure  ;  one  whose 
company  is  desir'd  of  all  men,  but  belov'd 
of  none ;  he  will  sooner  lose  bis  soul  than  a 
jest,  and  prophane  even  the  most  holy 
things,  to  excite  laughter:  no  honourable 
or  reverend  personage  whatsoever  can  come 
within  the  reach  of  his  eye,  but  is  tum'd 
into  all  manner  of  variety,  by  his  adulf  rate 
similes.* 

Mit,  You  paint  forth  a  monster. 

Cor.  He  will  prefer  all  countries  beibre 
his' native,  and  thinks  he  can  never  suffi- 
ciently, or  with  admiration  enough,  deliver 
his  affectionate  conceit  of  foreign  athe- 
istical policies.    But  stay observe  these; 

he'll  appear  hin^self  anon. 

Mit.  O,  this  is  your  enviou^  man,  Ma- 
cilente,  I  think. 

Cor.  The  same,  sir. 


A  C  T    I. 


SCENE    I. 

MacUente. 

VTBIeti,  foriuMe  cacttaiem  faeilh  ferre. 

^   Ti»  true;  but.  Stoic,  where  (in  the  vast 

wodd)  [command 

Doth  that  man  breatiie,  that  can  so  much 
fiis  blood  and  his  affection  ?  Well,  I  see 
I  strive  in  vun  to  cure  my  wounded  soul ; 
For  every  cordial  that  my  thoughts  apply 
Toms  to  a  corr'sive,  and  doth  eat  it  farther. 
There  is  no  taste  in  this  philosophy ; 
'TIS  like  a  potion  that  a  man  should  drink. 
But  turns  his  stomach  with  the  sight  of  it. 
I  am  no  sach  pil*d  Cynique  to  believe. 
That  beggary  is  the  onW  happiness ; 
Or  (with  a  number  of  these  patient  fools) 
To  sing :  *'  Mv  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is," ' 
^Wben  the  lank  hungry  belly  barks  for  food. 
I  kx^  into  the  worid,  and  there  I  meet 
With  objects,  that  do  strike  my  blood-shot 

eyes 
lolo  my  brain :  where,  when  I  view  myself, 
BaTing  before  observ'd  this  man  is  great. 
Mighty  and  fear'd ;  that  lov'd,  and  hi^ly 

fisvourM;  j^nch, 

A  tiurd  thought  wise  and  learned  ;  a  fourth  • 


And   therefore    hotiour'd  ;   a  fifth  rarely 

featur'd ; 
A  sixth  admired  for  his  nuptial  fortunes : 
,When  I  see  these  (I  say)  and  view  myself, 
I  wish  the  organs  of  my  sight  were  crackt ; 
And  that  the^eugine  of  my  grief  would  cast 
Mine  eye-balls,   like  two  globes  of  wild- 
fire, forth. 
To  melt  this  unproportion'd  fraro^  of  nature. 
Oh,  they  are  thoughts  that  have  transfixt 

my  heart. 
And  often  (i'  the  strength  of  apprehension) 
Made  my  cold  passion  stand  upon  my  &ce. 
Like  drops  of  dew  on  a  stiff  cake  of  ice. 

GREX. 

Cor.  This  alludes  well  to  that  of  the  poet, 
Invidue  nupiratp  gendt,  incutztaue  dentea^ 
Sudat  frigidusy  intuens  quod  odit. 

Mit.  O  peace,  you  break  the  scene* 

Mad.  Soft,  who  be  these } 
ril  lay  me  down  awhile  till  they  be  past 

GREX. 
^   Cor.  Signior,  note  this  gallant,  I  pray  you« 


My  mud  tome  a  kingdom  is»  ] 


Words  of  an  old  ballad,  the  thought  from  Seneca. 
H 


so 


EVERY  MAN  OUT  OF  HIS  HUMOUR-    [Act  L  Scene  «. 


Mit  What  is  he? 

Cor.  A  tame  rook»  you'll  take  him  pre- 
sently ;  list 

SCENE   11. 

So^iardo,  Carlo  Buffone,  Macilcnie. 

Sog.  Nayi  look  you.  Carlo :  this  is  my 
humour  now  t  I  have  land  and  money,  my 
friends  left  me  well,  and  I  will  be  a  gen- 
tleman whatsoever  it  cost  me. 

Car,  A  most  gentleman-like  resolution. 

Sog.  Tut,  an'  I  take  an  humour  of  a 
thing  once,  I  am  like  your  taylor's  needle, 
I  go  through ;  but,  for  my  name,  signior, 
how  think  you  ?  will  it  not  serve  for  a  gen- 
tleman's name,  when  the  Signior  is  put  to 
it?  ha? 

Car.  Let  me  hear;  how  is't  ? 

Sog.  Signior  Insulso  Sogliardo :  methinks 
it  sounds  well* 

Car.  O  excellent !  tut,  an'  all  fitted  to 
your  name,  you  might  very  well  stand  for  a 
gentleman :  I  know  many  Sogliardo's  gen- 
tlemen. 

Sog.  Why,  and  for  my  wealth  I  might  be 
a  justice  of  peace. 

Car.  I,  and  a  constable  for  your  wit. 

Sog.  All  this  is  my  lordship  you^ee  here, 
and  tnose  farms  you  came  by. 

Car.  Good  steps  to  gentility  too,  marry  : 
but  Sogliardo,  if  you  affect  to  be  a  gentle- 
man indeed,  you  must  observe  all  the  rare 
qualities,  himiours,  and  compliments  of  a 
gentleman. 

Sog.  I  know  it,  signior,  and  if  you  please 
to  instruct,  I  am  not  too  good  to  learn,  I'll 
assure  you. 

Car.  Enough,  sir :  I'll  make  admirable 
use  i'  the  projection  of  my  medicine  upon 
this  lump  of  copper  here.  I'll  bethiidL  me 
for  you,  sir. 

Sog*  Signior,  I  will  both  pay  you,  and 
pray  you,  and  thank  you,  and  think  on 
you. 

GREX- 

Cor.  Is  this  not  purely  good  ? 

Maci.  Why,  why  should  such  a  prick- 

ear'd  hind  as  this  [gull 

Be  rich?   ha?  a  fool!  such  a  transparent 

That  may  ^be  seen  through  !    wherefore 

should  he  have  land,        [entrails. 

Houses,  and  lordships  ?  O,  I  could  eat  my 

And    sink  my  soul  into  the  earth   with 

sorrow. 

Car.  First  (to  be  an  accomplish' d  gen- 
tleman, that  is,  a  gentleman  of  the  time) 
you  must  give  o'er^ouse-keeping  in  the 
country,  and  live  altogether  in  the  city 
amoagst  gallants ;  where  at  your  first  ap- 
pearance, 'twere  good  you  turn'd  four  or 
^ve  hundred  acres  of  your  best  land  into 
two  or  three  trunks  of  apparel  (you  may  do 


it  without  gomg  to  a  conjurer)  and  be 
sure  you  mix  yourself  still  with  such  as 
flourish  in  the  spring  of  the  fashion,  and  are 
least  popular^:  study  their  carriage  and 
behaviour  in  all ;  learn  to  play  at  primero 
and  passage,  and  ever  (when  you  lose)  ha' 
two  or  three  peculiar  oaths  to  swear  by, 
that  no  man  else  swears:  but  above  all, 
protest  in  your  play,  and  affirm  upon  yoier 
credit  as  you  are  a  true  gentleman,  (at  every 
cast)  you  may  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience, 
I  warrant  you. 

Sog.  O  admirable  rare  !  he  cannot  chuse 
but  be  a  gentleman  that  has  these  excellent 
gifts :  more,  more,  I  beseech  you. 

Car.  You  nmst  endeavour  to  feed  cleanly 
at  your  ordinary,  sit  melancholy,  and  pick 
your  teeth  when  you  cannot  speak:  and 
when  you  come  to  plays,  be  humourous, 
look  with  a  good  starch' d  face,  and  rufBe 
your  brow  like  a  new  boot,  laugh  at  nothing 
but  your  own  jests,  or  else  as  the  noblemen 
laugh.    That's  a  special  grace  you  must 
ob%e*ve, 
Sog.  1  warrant  you,  sir. 
Car.  I,  and  sit  o'  the  stage  and  flout,  pr^ 
vided  you  hare  a  good  suit 
Sog.  O,  I'll  have  a  suit  only  for  that,  sir. 
Car.  You  must  talk  much  of  your  kin- 
dred and  allies. 

Sog.  Lies !  no,  signior,  I  shall  not  need  to 
do  so,  I  have  kindred  i'  the  city  to  talk  of: 
I  have  a  niece  is  a  merchant's  wife ;  and  a 
nephew,  my  brother  Sordido's  son,  of  the 
inns  of  court* 

Car.  O,  but  you  must  pretend  alliance 
with  courtiers  and  great  persons :  and  ever 
when' you  are  to  dine  or  sup  in  any  stian^ 
presence,  hire  a  fellow  with  a  great  cham 
(though  it  be  copper,   if  s  no  matter)  to 
bring  you  letters,  leign'd  iromsuch  a  noble- 
man, or  such  a  knight,  or  such  a  lady,  ''  To 
**  their  worshipful,  right  rare  and  nobly 
*^  qualified   friend   and  kinsman,   Signior 
'^  Insulso  Sogliardo ;"    ^ive  yourselt  stile 
enough.    And  there  (while  you  intend  cir- 
cumstances of  news,  6r  enquiry  of  their 
health,  or  so)  one  of  your  familiars  <whom 
you  must  carry  about  you  still)  breaks  it 
up  (as  'twere  in  a  jest)  and  reads  it  pubKcbf 
at  the  table :  at  which  you  must  seem  to 
take  as  unpardonable  oflence,  as  if  he  had 
torn  your  mistress's  colours,  or  breathed 
upon  her  picture ;  and  pursue  it  with  that 
hot  grace,  as  if  you  would  advance  a  chal* 
lenge  upon  it  presently. 

So^  Stay,  I  do  not  like,  that  humour  of 
challenge,  it  may  be  accepted ;  but  V\\  tell 

rou  what's  my  humour  now,  1  will  do  this: 
will  take  occasion  of  sending  one  erf  my 
suits  to  the  taylors  to  have  the  pocket  re- 
paired, or  so ;  and  there  such  a  letter  as  you 
talk  of  (broke  open  and  all)  shall  be  left : 
,  O,  the  taylor  will  presently  give  out  what  I 


'  Least popidar}  is  least  vulgar ;  most  removed  from  the  common  people. 


Act  1.  Scene  2.]    EVERY  MAN  OUT  OF  HIS  HUMOUR. 
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am,  upon  the  readbg  of  it,  worth  twenty 
of  Tour  gallaiits. 

Cor.  But  then  you  must  put  on  an  ex- 
treme face  of  discontentment  at  your  man's 
ne^igence. 

$og,  O,  so  I  will,  and  beat  him  too :  I'll 
hxfe  a  man  for  the  puqxise. 

Mac.  You  may,  you  have  land  and 
erowns :  O  partial  fate  1 

€ktr.  Mass,  well  remembered,  you  must 
keep  your  men  gallant  at  the  iirst,  fine  pyed 
liTeries  laid  wim  good  gold  lace;  there's 
no  Ion  in  it,  they  may  rip't  off  and  pawn  it 
when  they  lack  victuals. 

S(^.  By'r  lady,  that  is  chargeable,  signior, 
'twill  bring  a  man  in  debt 

Car.  Debt  ?  why  that's  the  more  for  your 
credit,  sir :  it's  an  excellent  policy  to  owe 
much  in  these  days,  if  you  note  it. 

Sog.  As  how,  good  signior  ?  1  would  fain 
be  a  politician. 

Car.  Ol  look  where  you  are  indebted 
any  great  sum,  your  creditor  observes  you 
with  DO  less  regard,  than  if  he  were  bound 
to  you  for  some  huge  benefit,  and  will  quake 
to  fl;ive  you  the  least  cause  of  offence,  lest 
he  me  ms  money.  I  assure  you  (in  these 
times)  BO  man  has  his  servant  more  obse- 
quious and  pliant,  than  gentlemen  their 
creditors:  to  whom  (if  at  any  time)  you 
pay  but  a  moiety,  or  a  fourth  part,  it  comes 
more  acceptably  than  if  you  gave  'em  a 
new-year's  gift. 

Sc!g.  I  perceive  you,  sir :  I  will  take  up 
and  bring  myself  in  credit  sure^ 

Car.  Marry  this,  always  beware  you  com- 
merce not  with  bankrupts,  or  poor  needy 
Lndgathians :  they  are  impudent  creatures, 
turbulent  spirits,  they  care  not  what  violent 
tragedies  tney  stir,  nor  how  they  play  fast 
and  loose  witn  a  poor  gentleman's  lortunes, 
to  get  their  own.  Marry,  these  rich  fellows 
(that  ha'  the  world,  or  the  better  part  of  it, 
sleeping  in  their  counting-houses)  they  are 
ten  times  more  placable,  Oiey ;  either  fear, 
hope«  or  modesty  restrains  them  from  offer- 
mg  any  outrages:  but  this  is  nothing  to 
your  followers,  you  shall  notrun  a  penny  more 
m  anearage  for  them,  an'  vou  list  yourself. 

Sog.  No  ?  how  should  I  keep  'em  then  ? 

Car.  Keep  'em  ?  'sblood  let  them  keep 
themselves,  thev  are  no  sheep,  are  they  ? 
what?  you  shall  come  in  houses,  where 
plate,  apparel,  jewels,  and  divers  other 
pret^  commodities  lie  negligently  scattered, 
and  i  would  ha'  those  Mercuries  follow  me 
(I  trow)  should  remember  they  had  not 
their  fingers  for  nothing. 

'  I  tuiU  take  up]  That  is,  goods  on  credit.  The  phrase  common  to  those  times.  So 
ftdtiqgf;  '^  If  a  gentleman  wou'd  be  thorough  with  'em,  in  honest  taking  up,  they  stand 
**  i^n  security." 

^  Bui  I  lack  a  cullisbn.]  No  dictionary  that  I  can  find,  will  help  us  to  the  meaning  of 
Ibis  word ;  nor  does  the  context  lead  us  to  discover  it. 

!  The  paipbratii  of  a  fool,']    According  to  the  latin  adage,  fortuna  faoetfaitue. 

DiL.  Grey 


•fog.  That's  not  so  good  methinks. 

Car.  Why,  after  you  have  kept  'em  a 
fortnight,  or  so,  and  shew'd  'em  enough  to 
the  world,  you  may  turn  'em  away,  and 
keep  no  more  but  a  boy,  it's  enough. 

Sog.  Nay,  my  humour  is  not  for  boys, 
I'll  keep  men,  an'  I  keep  anv ;  and  I'll 
give  cosits,  that's  my  humour :  but  I  lack  a 
cullisen  \ 

Car.  Why,  now  you  ride  to  the  city,  you 
mav  buy  one.  Til  bring  you  where  you 
shall  ha'  vour  choice  for  money. 

Sog.  Can  you,  sir  ? 

Car.  O,  I :  you  shall  have  one  take  mea* 
sure  of  you,  and  make  you  a  coat  of  arms 
to  fit  you,  of  what  fashion  vou  will. 

Sog.  Bv  word  of  moutb,  I  thank  you, 
signior :  I'll  be  once  a  little  prodigal  in  a 
humour,  i'faith,  and  have  a  most  prodigious 
coat. 

Mac.  Torment  and  death!  break  head 
and  brain  at  once, 
To  be  deliver' d  of  your  fighting  issue. 
Who  can  endure  to  see  blind  fortune  dote 

thus  ? 
To  be  enamour' d  on  this  dusty  turf? . 
This  clod  ?   a  whoreson  puck-fist  ?  O  God, 

God,  God, 
I  could  run  wild  with  grief  now,  to  behold 
The  rankness  of  her  bounties,  that  doth 
breed  [men» 

Such  bull-rushes ;  these  mushroom  gentle- 
That  shoot  up  in  a  night  to  place  and  worship. 

Car.  Let  nim  alone,  some  stray,  some 
stray. 

Sog.  Nay,  I  will  examine  him  before  I 
go,  sure. 

Car.  The  lord  of  the  soil  has  all  wefts  and 
strays  here,  has  he  not  ? 

Sog.  Yes,  sir. 

Car.  Faith  then  I  pity  the  poor  fellow, 
he's  fallen  into  a  fool's  hands. 

Sog.  Sirrah,  who  gave  you  a  commission 
to  lye  in  my  lordship  ? 

Mac.  Your  lordship  ? 

Sog.  How,  my  lordship  ?  do  you  know 

Mac.  I  do  know  you,  sir.  [me,  sir? 

Car.  He  answers  him  like  an  echo. 

Sog.  Why,  who  am  I,  sir  ? 

Mac.  One  of  those  that  fortune  favours. 

Car.  The  periphrasis  of  a  fool* ;  I'll  ob- 
serve this  better. 

Sog.  That  fortune  favours?  how  mean 
you  that,  friend  ? 

Mac.  I  mean  simply,  that  you  are  one 
that  lives  not  by  your  wits. 

Sog.  By  my  wits  ?  no,  sir,  I  scorn  to  live 
by  my  wits,  1.    I  have  better  means  I  tell 
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tbee,  thah  to  take  sucfa  base  courses,  at  to 
^ve  by  my  wits.  What,  dost  thou  think  I 
lire  by  my  wits  ? 

Mac.  Rethinks,  jester,  you  should  not 
relish  this  well. 

Ccar.  Ha }  does  he  know  me  ? 

Mac*  Though  yours  be  the  worst  use  a 
man  can  put  his  wit  to,  of  thousands,  to 
prostitute  it  at  every  tavern  and  ordinary ; 
yet  (methinks)  you  should  have  tum'd  your 
Droad-side  at  this,  and  have  been  ready 
with  an  apology,  able  to  sink  this  hulk  of 
ignorance  into  the  bottom  and  depth  of  his 
contempt.  * 

Gar.  Oh!  'tis  Macilente!  Si«iior,  you 
are  well  encountered,  how  viX.  ?  d,  we  must 
not  regard  what  he  says,  man ;  a  trout,  a 
shallow  fool,  he  has  no  more  brain  than  a 
butterfly,  a  mere  stuft  suit,  he  looks  like  a 
musty  bottle  new  wickered,  his  head*s  the 
cork,  light,  light.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so 
well  retum'd,  signior. 

Mac.  You  are  ^  gramercy,  good  Janus. 

Sog,  Is  he  one  of  your  acquaintance  ?  I 
love  him  the  better  for  that. 

Car,  God's  precious,  come  awav,  man, 

what  do  you  mean  ?  an'  you  knew  him  as  I 

'  do,  you'd  shun  him  as  you'd  do  the  plague. 

Sog,  Why,  sir? 

Cfxr.  ^  O,  he's  a  black  fellow,  take  heed 
of  him. 

Sog.  Is  he  a  scholar,  or  a  soldier  ? 

Car.  Both,  both;  a  lean mungril,  he  looks 
as  if  he  were  chop-^ll'n,  with  barking  at 
other  men's  good  fortunes :  'ware  how  you 
offend  him,  he  carries  oil  and  fire  in  his 
pen,  will  scald  where  it  drops :  his  spirit's 
like  powder,  quick,  violent :  he'll  blow  a 
man  up  with  a  lest :  I  fear  him  worse  than 
a  rotten  wall  does  the  cannon ;  shake  an 
hour  after  at  the  report  *.  Away,  come  not 
near  him. 

Sog,  For  God's  sake  let's  be  gone ;  an' 
he.  be  a  scholar,  you  know  I  cannot  abide 
him,  I  had  as  lieve  see  a  cockltrioe,  spe- 
cially as  cockatrices  go  now. 

Car,  What,  you'll  stay,  signio^  ?  this  gen- 
tleman Sogliardo,  and  1,  are  to  visit  the 
knight  Puntarvolo,  and  from  thence  to  the 
city,  we  shall  meet  there.  [meet. 

Mac.  I,  when  I  cannot  shun  you,  we  will 


'Tn  strange !  of  all  the  creaturet  I  have 
I  envy  not  thb  Buffone,  for  mdeed  [seeiv 
Neither  his  fortunes  nor  fiis  parts  deserve  it : 
But  I  do  hate  him,  as  I  hate  the  devil. 
Or  that  brass-visaed  monster  Barbarism. 
O/'tis  an  open-throated,  black-mouth'd  cur, 
*That  bites  at  all,  but  eats  on  those  that 

feed  him. 
A  slave,  that  to  yourfece  will  (serpent-like) 
Creep  on  the  ground,  as  he  vtrouid  eat  the 

dust; 
And  toyour  back  will  turn  the  tail,  and  sting 
More  aeadly  than  a  scorpion :  stay,  who's 

this? 
"  Now  'fore  my  soul  another  minion 
Of  the  old  lady  Chance's :  I'U  observe  him: 

SCENE    III. 
Sordido,  Macilente,  Hind. 

Sard.  O  rare !  good,  good,  good,  good, 
good  ! 
I  thank  my  stars,  I  thank  my  stars  for  it 

Mac,  Said  I  not  true  ?  doth  not  his  paa* 
si  on  speak 
Out  of  my  divination  ?  O  my  senses. 
Why  lose  you  not  your  powers,  and  become 
Duli'd  if  not  deaded  with  this  spectacle  > 
I  know  him,  'tis  Sordido,  the  farmer, 
A  boor,  and  brotiier  to  that  swine  was  here. 

Sard.  Excellent,  excellent,  excellent  1  as 
I  would  wi^h,  as  I  would  wish. 

Mac.  See   how   the  strumpet  fortune 

tickles  him,  [O,  O. 

And  makes  him  swoon  with  laughter,  O, 

Sard.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  I  will  not  sow  my 
grounds  this  year.  Let  me  see  what  harvest 
shall  we  have  ?  June,  July,  August  ? 

Mac.  What  ii't,  a  prognostication  rapa 
hint  so? 

Sard.  The  xx,  xxi,  xxii  days,  rain  and 
wind,  O  good,  good !  the  xxiii,  and  xxiv, 
rain  and  some  wind,  ^ood !  the  xxv,  rain, 
good  still !  xxvi,  xxvii,  xxviii,  wind  and 
some  rain;  would  it  had  been  ram  and 
some  wind  I  well  'tis  good  (when  it  can  be 
no  better:)  xxix,  incUnmg  to  rain :  incUninsr 
to  rain  ?  thaf  s  not  so  good  now :  xxx,  ana 
xxxi,  wind  and  no  rain:  no  rain?  'sHd  stay  ; 
this  is  worse  and  worse :  what  says  he  of 
saint  Swithins  ?  turn  back,  kx>k,  saint  Swi* 
thins :  no  rain  ? 


*  Able  to  sink  this  bulk  of  ignorance  into  the  bottom  and  depth  qf  his  contempt.']  BtUk 
of  ignorance,  though  not  absolutely  without  sense,  doth  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence. I'he  metaphor  is  taken  from  an  engagement  at  sea,  and  directs  us  to  read  hutJt  ; 
which  is  a  shattered  vessel,  without  masts  or  sails.  Upon  farther  examination  I  find  hulk  ia 
the  reading  only  of  the  last  copies. 

'  O,  /id'*  a  black  fellow,  take  heed  of  him,']  Hicniger  est,  hunc  tu,  Eomane,caioeto.  Horat. 
'  Shake  an  hour  after  at  the  report.]    i,  e.  At  the  discharge  of  a  cannon,  it  will  shake  an 
hour  after.    - 

*  Tfiot  bites  at  all,  but  eats  not  those  thai  feed  him.]  The  word  not  disguises  the  whole 
meaning ;  the  true  reading  is  on. 

^^  Now  FOR  my  soul  another  minion 
Of  the  old  laav  Clumce's.  ]   I  apprehend  the  words ^br  my  soul  are  corrupt,  and  should  be 
read  fore  my  soul;  a  phrase  similar  to  the  modern  on,  ot  bymy  sauL    We  have  an  equi- 
valent expression  in  the  prologue ;,  fore  me,  but  it  must  serve. 


Act  1.  Scenes.]        EVERY  MAN  OCT  OP  HIS  HUMOUB. 


if 


Mmc.  O,  here's  a  precious  dirty  damned 

rogue, 
TbBt  fiits  himself  with  expectation. 
Of  rotten  weather  and  unseasoned  hours ; 
And  he  is  rich  for  it,  an  elder  brother ! 
His  bams  are  full !  his  reeks  and  mows  well 

trod !  [ha,  ha,  ha : 

His  gamers  crack  with  store !  O,  'tis  well ; 
A  plague  consume  thee,  and  thy  house  I 

Sard.  O,  here,  St.  Swithins,  the  xt  day, 
Yariable  weather,  for  the  most  part  rain, 
good ;  for  the  most  part  rain :  why,  it  should 
lain  forty  days  a^er,  bow,  more  or  less,  it 
was  a  rule  held,  atbre  I  was  able  to  hold  a 
pkMj^b,  and  yet  here  are  two  days  no  rain ; 
La?  It  makes  me  muse,  v  We'll  see  how  the 
next  month  begins,  if  that  be  better.  Sep- 
tember, first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  days, 
rainy  and  blustering;  this  is  well  now: 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth,  rainy, 
with  some  thunder ;  I  marr^,  this  is  excel- 
lent ;  the  other  was  false  printed  sure :  the 
tenth  and  eleventh,  great  store  ^f  rain ;  O 

SDd,  good,  good,  good,  good  !  the  twelfth, 
rteenth,  and  fourteenth  days,  rain ;  good 
still:  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth,  rain;  good 
still :  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  rain, 
good  still ;  nineteenth  and  twentieth,  §(ood 
SiJ],  good  still,  good  still,  good  stUl,  ji^ood 
still !  one  and  twentieth,  some  rain ;  some 
rain  ?  well  we  must  be  patient,  and  attend 
the  heavens  pleasure,  would  it  were  more 
tiwugh:  the  one  and  twentieth,  two  and 
twentieth,  three  and  twentieth,  great  tem- 
nests  of  rain,  thunder  and  li^tning.  ' 

0  good  again,  past  expectation  good ! 

1  thank  my  blessed  angel;  never,  never 
Laid  I  a  penny  better  out  than  this. 

To  purchase  this  dear  book :  not  dear  for 

price. 
And  yet  of  me  as  dearly  priz'd  as  life, 
Sbce  in  it  is  contained  the  very  life, 
Bfeod,  strength  and  sinews  of  my  happiness. 
Bkst  be  the  hour,  wherein  I  bought  this 

book: 
Bb  studies  happy  that  compos'd  the  book, 
And  tbe  man  tortonate  that  sold  the  book. 
Sleep  with  this  charm,  and  be  as  true  to  me, 
ia  1  am  joy'd  and  confident  in  thee. 

Mac.  Ha,  ha,  ha**?  Is  not  this  good  ?  Is't 
not  pleasing  this  ? 

[The  Hind  enter  $  %oUh  a  pc^er. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  God  pardon  me !  ha,  ha  I 
fa^t  possible  that  such  a  specious  villain 
Sbouid  live,  and  not  be  plagu'd  ?  or  lies  he 

hid 


Within  the  wrinkled  bosom  of  the  world. 
Where  heaven  cannot  see  him  ?  why  (me- 

thinks)  [and  walk, 

Tis  rare,  and  strange,  that  he  should  breathe 
Feed  with  digestion,  sleep,  enjoy  his  health. 
And  (like  a  boisterous  wmde,  swallowin^gthe 

poor)  [strange?   -^ 

Still  swim  in  wealth  and  pleasure!  is*tnot 
Unless  his  house  and  skin  were  thunder- 
proof, 
I  wonder  at  itj  Metbniks,  now,  thehectick. 
Grout,  leprosy7  or  some  such  loth'd  disease. 
Might  light  upon  him ;  or  that  fire  (firont 

heaven) 
Might  fidl  upon  his  bams ;  or  mice  and  rati     « 
£at  up  his  Krain ;  or  else  that  it  might  rot        ^ 
Within  the  noar^  reeks,  e'en  as  it  stands : 
Methinks  this  might  be  well ;  and  after  all 
The  devil  might  come  and  fetch  him.    l, 

'tis  true ! 
Meantime  he  surfeits  in  prosperity. 
And  thou  (in  envy  of  him)  gnaw'st  thyself: 
Peace,  fool,  get  hence,  and  tell  thy  vexed 

spirit,  [merit.** 

"  Wealth  in  this  age  will  scarcely  Look  on 

Sord.  Who  brought  this  same,  sirrah? 

Hin.  Marry,  sir,  one  of  the  justices  men, 

he  says  'tis  a  precept,  and  all  their  hands  be 

at  it. 

Sard,  I,  and  the  prints  of  them  stick  la 

my  fiesb,  [me 

Deeper  than  i'  their  letters :  they  have  sent 
Pills  wrapt  in  paper  here,  that  slx)uld  I  td^e 

*em. 
Would  poison  all  the  sweetness  of  m^  book. 
And  turn  my  honey  into  hemlock-iuice. 
But  1  am  wiser  tE^an  t' observe  their  pre- 
cepts" [device. 
Or  follow  their  prescriptions.  Here's  a 
To  charge  me  bring  my  grain  unto  the 

markets :  [gamer  »*, 

I,  much!  when  I  have  neither  bam  nor 
Nor  earth  to  hide  it  in,  I'll  bring 't ;  till  then 
Each  com  I  send  shall  be  as  big  as  Paul's. 
O,  but  (say  some)  the  poor  are  nke  to  starve. 
Why,  let  'em  starve,  whaf  s  that  to  me?  are 

bees  [no : 

Bound  to  keep  life  in  drones  and  idle  moths } 
Why,  such  are  these  (that  term  themselvea 

the  poor. 
Only  because  they  would  be  pitied. 
But  are  indeed  a  sort  of  lazy  beggars) 
Licentious  rogues,  and  sturdy  vagabonds, 
Bred  (by  the  sloth  of  a  fat  plenteous  year) 
Like  snakes  in  heat  of  summer,    out  of 

dung; 


"  Bui  lam  toiler  than  ia  sekve  t/ietr  precepts, 

OrfalUm  their  prescriptions,']  A  man  is  said  to  be  serted  with  a  precept  flrom  a  ma- 
ntrate,  when  it  is  sent  or  given  him ;  and  to  do  as  it  directs,  is  to  obey,  or  observe  it. 
We  should  therefore  read, 

B^t  I  am  wiser  than  t*  observe  their  precepts. 
"  /,  M17CH,  when  I  have  neither  bam  fwr  gamer,']    We  should  point  the  line  in  this 
manner: 

I,  much!  when  I  hoDe,  SfC, 
Mvck  ]•  a  word  of  disdain,  in  use  at  that  time. 
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And  this  is  all  that  th«fe  chtd^  times  are 

good  for : 
Whereas  a  wholesome  and  penurious  dearth 
Purees  the  soil  of  such  vile  excrements. 
And  kills  the  vipers  up. 
Hin,  O  but,  master. 
Take  heed  they  hear  you  not. 
Sord.  Why  so? 

Hin.  Thev  will  exclaim  against  you. 
Sord,  I,  their  exclaims  » 

Move  me  as  much,  as  thy  breath  moves  a 

mountain ! 
Poor  worms,  they  hiss  at  me,  whilst  I  at 

home 
Can  be  contented  to  applaud  myself. 
To  sit  and  clap  my  hands,  and  laugh,  and 

leap,  [joy 

Knocking  my  head  against  my  roof,  with 
To  see  how, plump  my  bags  are,  and  my 

barns.  [Iqws 

Sirrah,  go  hie  you  home,  and  bid  your  fel> 
Get  all  their  flayls  ready  again'  I  come. 
/lin.  I  will,  sir. 
Sord,  ril  instantly  set  all  my  hinds  to 

threshing  [hide 

Of  a  whole  reek  of  com,  which   I  will 
Under  the  ground;   and   with  thjs  straw 

thereof 
T\\  stuff  the  outsides  of  my  other  mows : 
That  done,  PU  hai^e  them  empty  all  my 

gamers. 
And  i*  the  friendly  earth  bury  my  store. 
That,  when  the  searchers  come,  they  may 

suppose  [bely'a. 

All's  spent,  and    that   my  fortunes   were 
And  to  lend  more  opinion  to  my  want. 
And  stop  that  many-mouthed  vulgar  dog, 
fVVhich  else  would  still  be  baying  at  my 

door)  I 

Each  market-day,  I  will  be  seen  to  buy 
Fait  of  the  purest  wheat,  as  for  my  house- 
hold ;  [heaps. 
Where  when  it  comes,  it  shall  increase  my 
rTwill  yield  me  treble  gain  at  this  dear  time, 
Promis'd  in  this  dear  book:  I  have  cast  all. 
Till  then  1  will  not  sell  an  ear,  I'll  hang  first 
O,  I  shall  make  my  prices  as  I  list. 
My  house  and  1  can  feed  on  peas  and 

barley ; 
What  though  a  world  of  wretches  starve 

the  while ; 
"  He  that  will  thrive  must  think  no  courses 

vUe." 

GREX. 

Cor,  Now,  signior,  how  approve  you  this  ? 
have  the  humourists  exprest  themselves  truly 
or  no? 

Mit,  Yes,  (if  it  be  well  prosecuted)  'tis 
hitherto  happy  enough :  but  methinks  Ma- 
cilente  went  hence  too  soon,  he  might  have 
been  made  to  siay«  and  speak  somewhat  in  . 


reproof  of  Sordido's  wretchedness  now  at 
the  last 

Cor,  O,  no,  that  had  been  extremely  im- 
proper ;  besides  he  had  contumed  the  scene 
too  long  with  him,  as  'twas,  being  in  no  more 
action. 

Mit,  You  may  inforce  the  length  as  a 
necessary  reason;  but  for  propriety,  the 
scene  would  very  well  have  borne  it  m  mj 
judgment 

Cor,  O,  worst  of  both ;  why,  you  mistake 
his  humour  utterly  then. 

MiL  How?  do  I  mistake  Hi  is't  not 
envy  ? 

Cor,  Yes,  but  you  must  understand,  sig- 
nior, he  envies  hipi  not  as  he  is  a  villain,  a 
wolf  i'the  commonwealth,  but  as  he  is  rich 
and  fortunate ;  for  the  tme  condition  of  envj 
is.  Dolor  aUenafaliciUUii,  to  have  our  eyes 
continually  fixt  upon  another  man's  prospe- 
rity, that  is,  his  chief  happiness,  and  to 
gneve  at  that  Whereas  if  we  make  hii 
monstrous  and  abhorred  actions  our  object, 
the  grief  (We  take  tlien)co[nes  nearer  the  na- 
ture of  hate  than  envy,  as  bein^  bred  out  of 
a  kind  of  contempt  and  lothing  m  ourselves. 

Mit.  So  you'll  infer  it  had  been  hate,  not 
envy  in  him,  to  reprehend  the  humour  of 
Sordido? 

Cor.  Right,  for  what  a  man  truly  envies 
in  another,  he  could  always  love  and  che-> 
rish  in  himself;  but  no  man  truly  repre- 
hends in  another,  what  he  loves  in  nlmself ; 
therefore  reprehension  is  out  of  his  hate. 
And  this  distinction  hath  he  himself  made  in 
a  speech  there  (if  you  mark'd  it)  where  he 
says,  "  I  envy  not  tliis  Buffone,  but  I  hate 
'•him." 

Mit.  Stay,  sir:  "  I  envy  not  this  Buffone» 
*'  but  I  hate  him ;"  why  might  he  not  as 
well  have  hated  Sordido  as  him  ? 

Cor.  No,  sir,  there  was  subject  for  £as 
envy  in  Sordido,  his  wealth :  so  was  there 
not  in  the  other.  He  stood  possest  of  no 
one  eminent  gift,  but  a  most  odious  and 
fiend-like  disposition,  that  would  turn  cha- 
rity itself  into  hate,  mueh  more  envy,  for 
the  present. 

Mit.  You  have  satisfied  me,  sir.  O,  here 
comes  the  fool  and  the  jester  again  me- 
thinks. 

Cor,  'Twere  pity  they  should  be  parted, 
sir. 

Mit,  What  bri^ht-shinmg  gallant's  that 
with  them  ?  the  knight  they  went  to  ? 

Cor,  No,  sir,  this  is  one  Monsieur  Fasti* 
dius  Brisk,  otherwise  called  the  fresk 
Frenchefied  courtiec 

Mit.  A  humourist  too  ? 

Cor.  As  humourous  as  cjuick-silver,  do  but 
observe  him ;  the  scene  is  the  country  still, 
Temember. 
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ACT    II. 


Sog.  Signior,  now  you  talk  of  a  hobby- 
horse, I  know  where  one  is  will  not  be  given 
for  a  brace  of  ansels. 

Fast.  How  is  that,  sir? 

Sog,  Marry,  sir,  I  am  telling  this  gentle- 
man of  a  hobby-horse,  it  was  my  father's 
indeed,  and  (though  I  say  it 

Car.  That  should  not  say  it)  on,  on. 

Sog,  He  did  dance  in  it,  with  as  good  hu- 
mour, and  as  good  regard  as  any  man  of  his 
degree  whatsoever,  being  no  gentleman ;  I 
have  danc'd  in  it  myself  too. 

.  Car,  Not  since  the  humour  of  gentility 
wai  upon  you?  did  you  ? 

Sog.  Yes,  once ;  marry,  that  was  but  (o 
shew  what  a  gentleman  might  do  in  a  hu- 
mour. 

Car.  O,  very  good. 

GREX.' 

Mtt.  Why,  this  fellow's  discourse  were 
nothing  but  for  the  word  humoul*  ^, 

Car,  O  bear  with  him ;  an*  he  should  lack 
matter  and  words  too,  'twere  pitiful. 

Sog.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  tnere's  ne'er  « 
gentleman  i'  the  country  has  the  like  hu- 
mours, for  the  hobby-horse,  as  I  have ;  I 
have  the  method  for  the  threading  of  the 
needle  and  all,  the 

Car.  How,  the  method  ? 

Sog.  I,  the  leigerity  for  that,  and  the 
whigb-hie,  and  the  daggers  in  the  nose,  and 
the  travels  of  the  egg  from  finger  to  finger*, 
and  all  the  humours  incident  to  the  quality. 
The  horse  hangs  at  home  in  my  parlour. 
I'll  keep  it  for  a  monument  as  long  as  I  live, 
sure. 

Car.  Do  so ;  and  when  you  die,  'twill  be 
an  excellent  tp<^hy  to  hangover  your  tomb. 

Sog.  Mass,  and  I'll  have  a  tomb  (now  I 
think  on't),  'tis  but  so  muchxhar^es. 

Car.  Best  build  it  in  your  life-time  then, 
your  heirs  may  hap  to  forget  it  else. 

Sog,  Nay,  I  mean  so,  I'll  not  trust  t» 
them. 

Car,  No,  for  "  heirs  and  executors  are 
"  grown  damnable  careless,  specially  since 
"  the  ghosts  of  testators  left  walking  ;'*  how 
like  you  him,  signior  ? 

Fast.  'Fore  heav'ns,  hb  humour  arrides 
me  exceedingly. 

Car.  Arrioesyou? 

'  Ifs  your  ofdy  humour  nmo  extant,  sir ;  a  ^ood  gingU,  a  good  girdle.']  An  allusion  to 
t  fashion  of  the  age :  the  spurs  then  worn  had  little  nngs,  or  something  of  that  nature  belong- 
ing to  them,  whicn  made  a  gingling  sound,  as  a  person  walked  or  rode. 

'  ThisfelUnxfs  discourse  were  nothing  but  for  the  word  humour.]  This  affectation  hath 
been  observed  before.  Shakspeare's  Nym  is  a  character  of  the  same  turn;  and  as  the  poet 
expresseth  it^  frights  humour  out  qfits  wits. 

The  daggers  in  the  nose,  and  the  travels  qfthe  eg^from  finger  to  finger,"]  Tricks  of  le- 
gerdemam  usually  performed  by  the  master  of  the  bobb^^-horse,  as  he  danced :  a  diversion 
vith  which  our  simpler  ancestors  were  extremely  entertained. 


SCENE    I. 

fM,  Brisk,  dnedo,  Carlo  Buffbne, 
SogHardo, 

^Bot,  piNEDO,  watch  when  the  knight 
^  comes,  and  give  us  word. 

Cin.  I  will,  sir. 

Fast.  How  lik'st  thou  mv  boy.  Carlo  ? 

Car.  O,  well,  well.  He  looks  like  a 
colonel  of  the  pigmies  horse,  or  one  of  these 
motions,  in  a  great  antique  clock ;  he  would 
ifaew  well  upon  a  haberdasher's  st^dl,  at  a 
corner  shop,  rarely. 

Fast,  *Sheart,  what  a  damn*  d  witty  rogue' s 
tills?  how  he  confounds  with  his  similes  ? 

Car.  Better  with  similes  than  smiles:  and 
whither  were  you  riding  now,  signior  ? 

Fiist,  Who,  I  ?  what  a  silly  jest's  that ; 
irhither  should  I  ride  but  to  the  court  ? 

Car.  O,  pardon  me,  sir,  twenty  places 
more;  your  hot-house,  or  your  whore- 
hoose — 

Fast.  By  the  virtue  of  my  soul,  this  knight 
dwells  in  Elizium  here. 

Car.  He's  gone  now,  I  thought  he  would 
ffie  out  presently.  These  be  our  nimble- 
ipirited  catso's,  that  ha'  their  evasions  at 
pleasQre,  will  run  over  a  bog  like  your  wild 
Irish ;  no  sooner  started,  but  they'll  leap 
from  one  thing  to  another,  like  a  squirrel, 
heigh !  dance  and  do  trickd  i'their  discourse, 
from  fire  to  water,  from  water  to  air,  from 
air  to  earth,  as  if  their  tongues  did  but  e'en 
Mck  the  four  elements  over,  and  away. 

Fast.  Sirrah,  Carlo,  thou  never  saw'st  my 
grey-bobby  yet,  didst  thou  ? 

Car,  No ;  ha'  you  such  a  one  ?* 

Fast.  The  best  in  Europe  (my  good  vil- 
iam)  tbouMt  say,  when  thou  seest  hmi. 

Car.  But  when  shall  I  see  him  ? 

Fast.  There  wa#a  nobleman  i'  the  court 
offered  me  a  hundred  pounds  for  him,  by 
Uus  light ;  a  fine  little  fiery  slave,  he  runs 
Kke  a  (oh)  excellent,  excellent  I  with  the 
Teiy  sound  of  the  spur  ! 

Car,  How,  the  sound  of  the  spur? 

Fast.  O,  it's  your  only  humour  now  ex- 
tant, sir ;  a  pood  gingle,  a  good  ginjle.* 

Car.  'Sblood,  -y^ou  shall  s«e  him  turn 
moiTice-dancer,he  has  got  him  bells,  a  good 
loit,  and  a  hobby-horse.  ,4 
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Fait.  I,  pleases  me  (a  pox  on't)  I  am  so 
haunted  at  the  courts  and  at  my  lodging, 
with  your  refin'd  choice  spirits,  tliatit  makes 
me  clean  oT  another  garb,  another  sheaf,  I 
know  not  how !  I  cannot  frame  me  to  ^our 
harsh  tuI^  phrase,  'tit  against  my  genms. 

Sog,  Signior  Carlo. 

GREX. 

Car.  This  is  right  to  that  of  Horace,i)tcm 
vitartt  stuUi  vitia,  in  contraria  curruiU ;  so 
this  gallant,  labouring  to  avoid  popularity, 
&Us  mto  a  habit  of  anectation,  ten  thousand 
times  hatefuller  than  the  former. 

Car.  Who  he  ?  a  gull,  a  fool,  no  salt  in 
him  i'  the  earth,  man;  be  looks  like  a  fresh 
salmon  kept  in  a  tub,  heMl  be  spent  shortly. 
His  brain's  lighter  than  his  feather  ahre^y, 
and  his  tongue  more  subject  to  lye,  than 
that's  to  wag;  he  sleeps  with  a  musk-<:at 
every  night,  and  walks  all  day  hang'd  in 
pomander  chains  for  penance;  he  has  his 
skin  tann'd  in  civet,  to  make  his  complexion 
strong,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  youth  last- 
ing in  the  sense  of  his  sweet  lady ;  a  good 
empty  pufT,  he  loves  you  well,  signior. 

Soi^.  There  shall  be  no  love  lost,  sir,  I'll 
assure  you. 

Fa^.  Nay,  Carlo,  I  am  not  happy  i'  thy 
love,  I  see:  pray  thee  suffer  Hie  to  enjoy 
thy  company  a  little  ^sweet  mischief)  by 
this  air,  1  shall  envy  this  gentleman's  place 
in  thy  affections,  if  you  be  thus  private,  i' 
feith.    How  now?  is  the  knight  arriv'd } 

Enter  Cinedo. 

On,  No,  sir,  but  'tis  guest  he  will  arrive 
presently,  by  his  fore-runners. 

Fast.  His  hoynds !  by  Minerva,  an  excel- 
lent figure  ;•  a  good  boy. 

Car.  *  You  should  give  him  a  French 
crown  £ar  it;  the  boy  would  find  two  better 
figures  i'  that,  and  a  good  figure  of  your 
bounty  beside. 

Fast.  Tut,  the  boy  wants  no  crowns. 

Car.  No  crown ;  speak  i'  the  singular 
number,  and  we'll  believe  you. 

Fast.  Nay,  thou  art  so  capriciously  con- 
ceited now.  Sirrah  damnation,  I  have  heard 
this  knight  Puntarvolo  reported  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman of  exceeding  good  humour,  uiou 
know'st  him ;  pry'thee,  how  is  his  dispoai* 
tion?  I  ift'er  was  so  fiivour'd  of  my  stars,  as 
to  see  him  yet.  Boy,  do  you  look  to  the 
hobby? 

Ciiu  I,  sir,  the  groom  has  set  him  up. 

Fast.  'Tis  well:  I  rid  out  of  my  way  of 
intent  to  visit  him,  and  take  knowledg^  of 

his Nay,  good  wickedness,  his  humour, 

bis  humour. 

^  Car.  Why,  he  loves  dogs,  and  hawks,  and 
^  wife  well ;  he  has  a  good  riding  fice. 


and  he  can  sit  a  great  horse  ;  he  will  taint  a 
staff  well  at  tilt;  when  he  is  mounted  he 
looks  like  the  sign  of  the  Ge<«-ge,  that's  all 
I  know ;  save,  that  instead  of  a  dragon,  he 
will  brandish  against  a  tree,  and  break  his 
sword  as  confidently  upon  the  knotty  bark, 
as  the  other  did  upon  the  scales  of  the 
beast. 

Fast.  O,  but  this  is  nothing  to  thaf  s  de- 
liver'd  of  him.  They  say  he  has  dialogues 
and  discourses  between  his  horse,  himself, 
and  his  dog ;  and  that  he  will  court  his  own 
lady,  as  she  were  a  stranger  never  en- 
counter'd  before. 

Car.  I,  that  he  will,  and  make  fresh  love 
to  her  every  morning  v  this  gentleman  has 
been  a  spectator  of  it,  Signior  InsuUo. 

Sog.  1  am  resolute  to  keep  a  page:  say 
you,  sir } 

[He  leaps  from  whispering  with  the  hoy. 

Car.  You  have  seen  Signior  PuntarvoTo 
accost  his  lady } 

Sog.  O,  I,  sir. 

FaM.  And  how  is  the  manner  of  it  pr'y- 
thee,  good  signior  ? 

Sog.  Faith,  sir,  in  very  good  sort,  he  has 
his  humours  for  it,  sir ;  as  first,  (suppose  he 
were  now  to  come  from  riding  or  hunting, 
or  so)  he  has  his  trumpet  to  sound,  and  then 
the  waiting  aentlewoman,  she  looks  out,  and 
then  he  speaks,  and  then  she  speaks,  — ^-^^ 
veiy  pretty  i'  faith,  gentlemen. 

Fast.  W  hy,  but  do  you  remember  no  par- 
ticulars, signior? 

Sog.  O  yes,  sir,  first,  the  gentlewoman, 
she  looks  out  at  the  window. 

Car.  Alter  the  trumpet  has  summon' d  a 
parley,  not  before  ? 

Sog.  No,  sir,  not  before;  and  then  say* 
he,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  &c. 

Car.  What  says  he?  be  not  rapt  so. 

Sog.  Says  he,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  kc. 

Fast.  Nay,  speak,  speak. 

Sag.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  says  he ;  God  save  you« 
says  he;  ha,  ha,  &c. 

Car.  Was  this  the  ridiculous  motive  to  all 
this  passion? 

Sog.  Nay,  that,  that-comes  after  is,  ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha,  &c. 

Car.  Doubtless  he  apprehends  more  than 

he  utters,  this  fellow ;  or  else, 

IJ  cry  qf  hounds  within. 

Sog.  Dst,  list,  they  arc  come  from  hunt- 
mg ;  stand  by,  close  under  this  terrace,  and 
you  shall  see  it  done  better  than  I  can 
shew  it.  N 

Car.  So  it  had  need,  'twill  scarce  poize 
the  observation  else. 

Sog.  F^th,  I  remember  all,  but  themati* 
ner  of  it  is  quite  out  of  my  head. 

Fist.  O,  withdraw,  withdraw,  it  caonot 
be  but  a  most  pleasing  object. 


^  You  should  ^ve  him  a  French  ckqwv  for  «V.]    Meaainfl;  what  is  called  the  Coromm  «i9» 
Mtris;  a  cariu  m  the  head,  occasioned  by  the  last  stage  of  me  venereal  disease.  % 
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SCENE    11. 

[To  the  rest]  Puntarvolo,  Huntsman, 
Gentlewoman. 

Punf.  FoTT- ster,  give  wind  to  thy  horn. 
Enough;  by  this  the  sound  hath  touch'd 
the  ears  of  the  inclosed  i  depart,  leave  the 
dojc,  and  take  with  thee  what  thou  hast  de- 
served, the  liorn^  and  thanks. 

Car.  I,  marry,  there's  some  taste  in  this. 

Fast.  h*i  not  goocj  ? 

Sofi  Ah,  peace,  noW  above,  now  above  1 
[i  fic  gmtirZLoman  appeurs  at  the  window. 

Punt.  >^ay;  raine  eye  hath  (on  the  in- 
stant) through  the  bounty  of  the  window, 
recciY'd  t'jc  fomi  of  a  nymph.  I  will  step 
forward  throe  paces;  of  the  which,  I  will 
barely  retire  one;  and  (after  Sfjme  little 
flexure  of  the  I  nee)  with  an  erected  grace 
saiiiie  her  (onr,  two,  and  three.)  Sweet 
lad)',  God  save  you. 

Gad.  No,  forsooth ;  I  am  but  the  wait- 
ing gentlewoman. 

Cur.  He  knew  that  before. 

Punt.  Pardon  me :  humanwn  est  errare. 

Car.  He  leam'd  that  of  his  chaplain. 

Punt.  To  the  perfection  of  compliment 
(which  is  the  dial  of  the  thought,  ami  guided 
by  the  sun  of  your  beauties)  are  requir'fi 
these  three  specials;  the  gnomon,  the  pun- 
tilioty  and  the  superficies;  the  superficies,  is 
that  we  call  place;  the  puntilio5,  circum- 
itance;  and  the  gnomon,  ceremony;  in 
other  of  which,  for  a  stranger  to  err,  'tis 
em  and  facile,  and  such  am  I. 

Car.  True,  not  knowing  her  horixon,  *  he 
ntist  needs  err ;  which  1  fear  he  knows  too 
veU. 

Punt,  What  call  you  the  lord  of  the  cas- 
tie,  sweet  face  ? 

Gent.  The  lord  of  the  castle  is  a  knight, 
■r;  signior  Puntarvolo. 

PMt.  Puntarvolo?  O. 

Cor.  Now  must  he  ruminate. 

Fast,  Does  the  wench  know  him  all  this 
while,  then  .> 

Car.  O,  do  you  know  me,  man?  why, 
therein  lies  the  syrup  of  the  jest;  if  s  a  pro- 
ject, adesignment  of  his  own,  a  thing  stu- 
died, and  reheatst  as  ordinarily  at  his  coming 
from  hawking  or  htmting,  as  a  jig  after  a 


)cg.  I,  e'en  like  your  jig,  sir. 

Punt,  'Tis  a  most  sumptuous  and  stately 
edifice  I  of  what  yean  is  the  knight,  fair 
damsel? 

Gent,  Faith,  much  about  your  years,  sir. 

Punt.  What  o»mplexkia  or  what  stature 
bean  he? 

Gent,  Of  your  stature,  and  very  nearuoon 
joiir<:at&piexion.  ^ 

Puat.  Mine  is  melancholy. 

Crnt.  So  is  the  dog*s,  just. 

Puat,  And  doth  arjg;ue  constancy,  chiefly 
ia  lore«  What  tt^  ins  endowments  ?  is  he 
cnoteous? 


Gent.  O,  the  most  courteous  knight  m 
Christian  land,  sir. 

PiuU.  Is  he  magnanimous } 

Gent.  As  the  stin  between  your  brows, 
sir. 

Punt.  Is  he  bountiful  ? 

Car,  *Slud,  he  takes  an  inventory  of  his 
own  good  parts. 

Gent.  Bountiful?  I>  sir^  I  would  you 
should  know  it;  the  poor  are  serv'd  at  his 
gate,  early  and  late,  sir. 

Punt,  is  he  learned  ? 

Gent.  O,  I,  sir,  he  can  speak  the  French 
and  Italian. 

Punt.  Then  he  has  travell'd. 

Gent.  I,  forsooth,  he  hath  been  beyond 
seas  once  or  twice. 

Car.  As  far  as  Paris,  to  fetch  over  a 
fashion,  and  come  back  again. 

Punt.  Is  he  religious  ? 

Gent.  Religious  ?  "  I  know  not  what  yoii 
call  religious,  but  he  goes  to  church,  1  am 
sure." 

Fast.  'Slid,  methmks  these  answers  should 
offend  him. 

Car.  Tut  no;  he  knows  they  arc  excel- 
lent, and  to  her  capacity  that  speaks  'em. 

Punt.  Would  I  might  sec  his  face. 

Car.  She  should  let  down  a  glass  fronl 
the  window  at  that  word,  and  request  hun 
to  look  in't. 

Punt.  Doubtless  the  gentleman  is  most 
exact,  and  absolutely  qualified;  doth  the 
castle  contain  him  ? 

Gent.  No,  sir  he  is  from  home,  but  his 
lady  is  within. 

Punt.  His  lady  ?  what,  is  she  fair?  splen- 
didious  ?  and  amiable  ? 

Gent.  O,  Lord,  sir  ! 

Punt.  Pr'ytbee,  dear  nymph,  inb^at  her 
beauties  to  shine  on  this  side  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Car.  That  he  may  erect  .a  new  dial  of 
compliment,  with  his  gnomones  and  punti« 
lios. 

\Gent.  leaves  the  window. 

Fast.  Nay,  thou  art  such  another  cynique 
now,  a  man  had  need  walk  uprightly  before 
thee. 

Car.  Heart,  can  any  man  walk  more  up^ 
right  than  he  does  ?  Look,  look  ;  as  if  he 
went  m  a  firame,  or  had  a  suit  of  wainscot 
on :  and  the  dog  watching  him,  leit  he 
should  leap  out  on't. 

Fast.  O,  villain  i 

Car.  Well,  and  e'er  I  meet  him  in  Ib^ 
city,  Pll  ha'  him  jointed.  111  pawn  him  in 
East-cheap,  among  the  butchers,  else. 

Fast.  Peace,  who  be  these.  Carlo? 

SCENE  in. 
\To  the  resf]  Sordido,  Fungodo,  lady, 
Soi-d.  Yonder's  your  god-father ;  do  yotf 
duty  to  him*  son. 
Jfog,  'Vhh,  sir  I  »  poor  eJ^fr  broii*er  §1 
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mine^  sir,  a  yeoman,  nuy  dispend  some 
seven  or  eight  hundred  a  year;  that's  his 
son,  my  nephew,  there. 

Punt  You  arc  not  ill-come,  neighbour 
Sordido,  though  I  have  not  yet  sai^  well- 
come  :  what,  my  god-son  is  grown  a  great 
proficient  by  this  ? 

Sard.  I  hope  he  will  grow  great  one  day. 
Sir. 

Fast.  What  does  he  study  ?  the  law  ? 

Sag.  I,  sir,  he  is  a  gentleman,  though  his 
fatlier  be  but  a  yeoman. 

Car.  What  call  you  your  nephew,  signior? 

Sog,  Marry,  his  name  is  Funsroso. 

Car,  Fungoso  ?  O^  he  look'd  somewhat 
like  a  spunge  in  that  pi  net  yellow  doublet, 
methou;»ht ;  well,  make  much  of  h'un ;  I 
see  he  was  never  born  to  ride  upon  a 
moyl.* 

Gentlewoman  returned  above. 

Gent,  My  lady  will  come  presently,  sir. 

Sog.  O,  now,  now. 

Punt.  Stand  by,  retire  yourselves  a 
space ;  nay,  pray  you,  forget  not  the  use  of 
your  hat  ;*the  air  is  piercing. 

[Sordido  and  Fungoso  wltMraw  to  the 
otiierpart  nfthe  sta^e,  xvfdle  the  Lady 
is  come  to  the  window. 

Fast.  What?  will  not  their  presence  pre-' 
tail  against  the  current  of  his  humour  ? 

Car.  O,  no ;  it*s  a  mere  flood,  a  torrent 
carries  all  afore  it. 

Punt,  "  What  more  'than  heav'nly  pul- 
» chritude  is  this  ? 
"  What  magazine,  or  treasury  of  bliss  ? 
**  Dazzle,  you  organs  to  my  optic  sense, 
**  1*0  view  a  creature  of  such  eminence : 
"  0, 1  am  planet-struck,  and  in  yond*  sphere 
"  A  brighter  star  than  Venus  doth  appear  !" 

Fust.  How  ?  in  verse  ! 

Car.  An  cxtasy,  an  extasy,  man. 

La^.  Is  your  desire  to  speak  with  me, 
sir  knight  ? 

Car.  He  will  tell  you  that  anon  ;  neither 
his  brain,  nor  his  body,  are  yet  moulded 
for  an  answer. 

Punt.  Most  debonair,  and  luculent  lady, 
I  declme  me  low  as  the  basis  of  your  al- 
titude. 

GREX. 

Cor.  He  makes  congees  to  his  wife  in 
geometrical  proportions. 

Mit.  Is't  possible  there  should  be  any 
such  humourist  ? 

Cor.  Very  easily  possible,  sir,  you  see 
tibere  is. 

Punt.  I  have  scarce  collected  my  spirits, 

^  I  see  he  was  never  born  to  ride  upon  a  motu]  !•  e.  a  mule.  He  was  never  bora  to  be 
a  great  lawyer.  It  was  the  custom  antiently  for  the  judges  or  Serjeants  at  law  to  go  to 
if^estminster  in  great  state,  and  riding  on  mules. 

*  4/ter  Sir  Lancelot,  and  2ucen  Guevekbb..]  llie  old  romance  of  Sir  LanodU  and 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

'  She  was  blest  with  no  mare  copy  qfwit.']  Copy,  from  the  Latio  ccpia,  plenty,  abun- 
claiice  ;  familiar  ia  this  sense  to  Shaksgcatx  as  well  as  our  author* 


but  lately  scatter*d  in  the  admiration  of 
your  form ;  to  which,  if  the  bounties  of 
your  mind  be  any  way  responsible,  I  doubt 
not,  but  my  desires  shall  find  a  smooth  and 
secure  passage.  I  am  a  poor  knight  errant, 
lady,  that,  hunting  in  the  adjacent  forest, 
was  by  adventure  in  the  pursuit  of  a  hart, 
brought  to  this  place;  which  hart,  dear 
madam,  escaped  by  enchantment ;  the  eve- 
ning approaching,  (myself,  and  servant 
weariea)  my  suit  is,  to  enter  your  fair  castle, 
and  refresh  me. 

Lady.  Sir  knight,  albeit  it  be  not  usual 
with  me,  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  a  hus- 
band, to  admit  any  entrance  to  strangers, 
yet  in  the  true  regard  of  those  innated  vir- 
tues>  and  fair  parts,  which  so  strive  to  ex- 
press themselves,  in  you  ;  I  am  resolved  to 
entertain  you  to  the  best  of  mv  unworthy 
power;  wluch  1  acknowledge  to  be  nothings 
valued  with  what  so  worthy  a  person  may 
deserve.  Please  you  but  stay  while  1 
descend. 

Punt.  Most  admir'd  lady,  you  astomsh. 
me ! 

Car.  What !  with  speaking  a  speech  o£ 
your  own  nenning } 

IShe  dtparis :  Puntarvolo  falls  inwiik 
Sordido  and  his  son* 

Fast.  Nay,  look ;  pr'ythce  peace. 

Car.  Pox  on't ;  I  am  impatient  of  sud^ 
foppery. 

Fast.  O,  let's  hear  the  rest 

Car.  What  ?  a  tedious  chapter  of  courts 
ship,  after  sir  Lancelot,  and  queen  Gueve- 
ner  ?*  away.  I  mar*!  in  what  dull  cold  nook 
he  found  this  lady  out?  that  (being  a 
woman)  she  was  blest  with  no  more  copy  of 
wit ',  but  to  serve  his  humour  thus.  'Slud  I 
think  he  feeds  her  with  porridge,  I ;  she 
could  ne'er  have  such  a  thick  brain  else. 

Sog.  Why,  is  porridge  so  hurtful,  signior  > 

Car.  O,  nothing  under  heav'n  more  pre- 
judicial to  those  ascending  subtile  powers, 
or  doth  sooner  abate  that  which  we  call 
acumen  ingenU^  than  your  gross  fare  :  why^ 
I'll  make  yoU  an  instance ;  your  city  wives, 
but  observe  'em,  you  ha'  not  more  perfect 
true  fools  i*  the  word  bred,  than  they  are 
generally ;  and  yet  you  see  (by  the  fineness 
and  delicacy  of  their  diet,  diving  into  the 
fat  capons,  drinking  your  rich  wines,  feed- 
ing on  larks,  sparrows,  potatoe-pies,  and 
such  good  unctuous  meats),  how  their  wits 
are  refin'd  and  rarified ;  and  sometimes  a 
very  quintessence  of  conceit  flows  front, 
'em,  able  to  drown  a  weak  apprehension. 

Fast.  Peace,  here  comes  the  lady. 
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Lady.  Gad's  me,  lier^s  company  ;  turn 
b  again : 

ILady  wUk  her  Gent,  descended,  seeing 
ikon,  turns  in  again. 

Fast.  'Slight,  our  presence  has  cut  off 
the  convoy  of  the  jest. 

Car.  All  the  better,  I  am  glad  on't ;  for 
the  issue  was  very  perspicuous.  Coine,  let's 
discover,  and  salute  the  knight. 

ICarh  and  the  other  two  step  forth. 

Punt.  Stay ;  who  be  these  that  address 
themselves  towards  us?  What,  Carlo  ?  Now 
by  the  sincerity  of  my  soul,  welcome; 
velcome,  gentlemen  :  and  how  dost  thou, 
thou  grandscourge,  or  second  untruss  of  the 
tzme? 

Car.  Faith,  spending  my  metal  in  this 
reeling  world,  here  and  there,  as  the  sway 
of  my  affection  carries  me,  and  perhaps 
stumble  upon  a  yeoman  feuterer  *,  as  I  ao 
now  ;  or  one  of  kortune's  moils,  laden  with 
treasure,  and  an  empty  cloke-bag,  following 
him,  gaping  when  a  bag  will  untie. 

Punt.  Peace,  you  bandog,  peace.  What 
brisk  Nymfadoro  is  that  in  the  white  virgin- 
boot  there  ? 

Car.  Marry,  sir,  one  that  I  must  intreat 
you  to  take  a  very  particular  knowledge  of, 
and  with  more  than  ordinary  respect,  mon- 
aeur  Fastidius. 

PwU.  Sir,  I  could  wish,  that  for  the  time 
of  your  vouchsaft  abiding  here,  and  more 
real  entertainment,  this  my  house  stood  on 
the  Muses'  hill,  and  these  my  orchards 
were  those  of  the  Hesperides. 

Rut.  1  possess  as  much  in  your  wish,  sir, 
as  if  I  were  made  lord  of  the  Indies ;  and  1 
pray  you  believe  it. 

Car.  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  his  faith, 
flian  to  think  it  will  be  so  corrupted. 

Sog.  Come,  brother,  Fll  bring  you  ac- 
quainted with  gentlemen,  and  good  fellows, 
soch  as  shall  do  you  more  grace  than 

Sord.  Brother,  I  hunger  not  for  such  ac- 
quaintance: do  you  take  heed,  lest 

[Carlo  is  coming  toward  them. 

Sag.  Husht :  my  brother,  sir,  for  want  of 
education,  sir,  somewhat  nodding  to  the 
boor,  the  clown  ;  but  I  request  you  in  pri- 
vate, sir. 

Fung.  By  faeav'n,  it  is  a  very  fine  suit  of 
dothes. 

GREX. 

Cor.  Do  you  observe  that,  siffnior? 
There's  another  humour  has  new-crackt  the 
sheO. 

Mit.  What?  he  is  enamour d  of  the 
fashion,  is  he  ? 

Cor.  O,  you  forestall  the  jest. 

Ftmg.  I  mar'l  what  it  might  stand 
him  in! 


Sog.  Nephew  ? 

Fung.  'Fore  me,  it's  an  excellent  suit, 
and  as  neatly  becomes  him.  What  said 
you,  uncle  ? 

Sog.  When  saw  you  my  niece  ? 

Fung.  Marry,  yesternight  1  supt  ther^- 
That  kind  of  boot  does  very  rare  too  ♦ 

Sog.  And  what  news  hear  you  ? 

Fung.  The  gilt  spur  and  all !  Would  I 
were  hang'd,  but  'tis  exceeding  good.  Say 
you,  uncle  ? 

Sog.  Your  mind  is  carried  away  with 
somewhat  else  :  I  ask  what  news  you  hear  t 

Funi:.  Troth,  we  hear  none.  In  gooi 
faith,  f  was  never  so  pitased  with  a  fashion^ 
days  of  my  life.  O,  (an'  I  might  have  but 
my  wish)  I'd  ask  no  more  of  God  now,  but 
such  a  suit,  such  a  hat,  such  a  band,  such  a 
doublet,  such  a  hose,  such  a  boot,  and 
such  a 

Sog.  They  say,  there's  a  new  motion  of 
the  city  of  "^Nineveh,  with  Jonas,  and  the 
whale,  to  be  seen  at  Fleet-bridge.  You 
can  tell,  cousin  ? 

Fun^.  Here's  such  a  world  of  questions 
witk  him  now  :  yes,  I  think  there  be  such 
a  thing,  I  saw  the  picture.  Would  he  would 
once  be  satisfied.  Let  me  see,  the  doublet, 
say  fifly  shillings  the  doublet,  and  between 
three  or  four  pound  the  hose ;  then  boots, 
hat,  and  band  :  some  ten  or  eleven  pound 
will  do  it  ail,  and  suit  me,  'fore  the  heavens. 

Sog,  ril  see  all  those  devices,  an'  I  come 
to  London  once. 

Fung.  Gods  'slid,  an'  I  could  compass  it, 
'twere  rare.     Hark  you,  uncle. 

Sog.  What  says  my  nephew  > 

Fung.  Faith,  uncle,  I'd  ha'  desir'd  you  to 
have  made  a  motion  for  me  to  my  rather, 

in  a  thing  that Walk  aside,  and  I'll  tell 

you,  sir  ;  no  more  but  this  :  there's  a  parcel 
of  law-books,  some  twenty-pounds  worth, 
that  lie  in  a  place  for  little  more  than  half 
the  money  they  cost ;  and  1  think  for  some 
twelve  pound,  or  twenty  mark,  I  could  go 
near  to  redeem  *em  ;  there's  Plowden, 
Dyar,  Brooke,  and  Fitz-Herbert,  divers 
such  as  I  must  have  ere  long;  and  you 
know,  I  were  as  good  save  five  or  sixpoundj 
as  not,  uncle,    f  pray  you,  move  it  lor  me, 

Sog. '  That  I  will:  when  would  you  have 
me  £)  it  ?  presently  ? 

Fung,  O,  I,  1  pray  you,  good  uncle  : 
God  send  me  good  luck  :  Lord  (an't  be 
thy  will)  prosper  it :  O  my  stars,  now,  now, 
if  it  take  now,  I  am  made  for  ever. 

Fasf,  Shall  1  tell  you,  sir?  by  this  air,  I 
am  the  most  beholden  to  that  lord,  of  any 

gentleman  living ;  he  docs  use  me  tlie  most 
onourably,  and  with  the  greatest  lespect, 
more  indeed  than  can  be  utter'd  with  any 
opinion  of  truth. 


•  Ayeomcfn  fkuterer.]  Meaning  Puntarvolo. — Feuterer  is  a  dog-keeper,  corrupted 
fffom  the  French  xiautrier  or  vauUricr  ;  one  that  leads  a  lime-hound  or  grey-hound  for  the 
ckse. 
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EVERY  MAN  OUT  OF  HI8  HUMOUR.      [ActS.  Seene  3, 


Punt.  Then  have  you  the  Count  Gratiata 

Fast,  As  true  noble  a  gentleman  too  as 
any  breathes;  I  am  exceedingly  endear'd 
to  nis  love :  by  this  hand,  (I  protest  to  you, 
fignior,  I  speak  it  not  gloriously^  nor  out  of 
afiectation^  but)  there's  he,  and  the  Count 
Frugale,  Signior  Illustre»  Signior  Luculento, 
and  a  sort  of  'em,  that,  when  I  am  at  court, 
they  do  share  me  amongst  'em  ;  happy  is 
he  can  enjoy  me  most  privately.  I  do  wish 
myscil  sometime  an  ubiquitary  for  their 
love,  in  good  faith. 

Car,  There's  ne'er  a  one  gf  these  but 
might  lie  a  week  on  the  rack,  ere  they 
could  bring  forth  hi^  name;  and  yet  he' 
pours  them  out  as  fomiliarly,  as  if  ne  had 
seen  'em  stand  by  tiie  fire  i'  the  presence, 
or  ta*en  tobapco  with  them  oyer  the  stage 
i'  the  lords  room. 

Punt,  Then  you  must  of  necessity  know 
our  court-star  there,  that  planet  of  wit.  Ma- 
dona  baviolina  ? 

Fast.  O  lord,  sir  i  my  mistress, 

PwU.  Is  she  your  mistress? 

Fastn  Faith,  here  be  some  slight  favours 
Df  hers,  sir,  that  do  speak  it,  she  is ;  as  this 
scarf,  sir,  or  this  ribband  in  my  ear,  or  so  ; 
^his  feather  crew  in  her  sweet  fan  some- 
times,* though  now  it  be  my  poor  fortune 
to  wear  it,  as  you  sec,  sir  ;  slight,  slight,  a 
foolisli  toy. 

PuiU.  Well,  she  is  the  lady  of  a  most  ex- 
alted and  inaenious  spirit. 

Fa^st.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  woman 
speak  like  her?  or  iimched  witn  a  more 
plentiful  discourse  ? 

Cor.  O  villdnous  !  nothing  but  sound, 
sound,  a  mere  echo;  she  speaks  as  she 
goes'  tir'd,  incobweb<-lawn>  light,  thin;  good 
enough  to  catch  flies  withal. 

PtaU,  0>  manage  your  affections. 

Post.  Well,  if  thou  bc*st  not  plagu'd  for 
this  blasphemy  oiw  day 

Punt  Come,  regara  not  a  jester :  **  It  is 
^*  in  the  power  of  my  purse  to  make  him 
'•  speak  well  or  ill  of  me." 

Fast.  Sir,  I  aiBrm  it  to  you,  upon  my 
credit  and  judgment,  she  has  the  most  har- 
monious and  musical  strain  of  wit  that  ever 
tempted  a  true  year;  and  yet  to  see,  a 
rude  tongue  would  profape  hcav'n,  if  it 
^uld, 


PwHt,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  it,  sin 

Fait.  Oh,  it  flows  from  her  like  nectar, 
and  she  doth  give  it  that  sweet  quick  grace, 
and  exomation  in  the  composure,  that  (by 
this  good  air,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  would 
I  might  never  stir,  sir,  but)  she  does  observe 
as  pure  a  phrase,  and  use  as  choice  fl^pirea 
in  her  ordinary  conierences,  as  any  bei'  the 
Arcadia. 

Car.  Or  rather  in  Green's  works,  whence 
she  may  steal  with  more  security.  ^° 

Sard.  Well,  if  ten  pound  will  fetch  'em, 
you  shall  have  it;  but  FIl  part  with  no 
more. 

Fung.  I'll  try  what  that  will  do,  if  you. 
please. 

Sard.  Do  so  ;  and  when  you  have  'em, 
study  hard. 

Fung.  Yes,  sir.  An'  I  could  study  to  get 
forty  shillings  more  now  \  Well,  1  will  put 
mysrlf  into  the  fashion,  as&r  as  this  will  go, 
presently. 

Svrd.  I  wonder  it  rabis  not !  the  almanack 
says,  we  should  have  store  of  rain  to- 
day. 

Punt.  Why,  sir,  to-morrow  1  will  a«<^ 
ciate  you  to  court  myself,  and  from  thence 
to  the  city,  about  a  business,  a  prcnect  I 
have ;  I  w^iU  expose  it  to  you,  sir :  Carlo, 
I  am  sure,  has  heard  of  it. 

Car.  What's  that,  sir? 

Punt.  1  do  intend,  this  year  of  jubilee 
coming  on,  to  travel ;  and,  because  1  will 
not  altogether  go  upon  expence*,  I  am  de- 
tonnincd  to  put  forth  some  five  thousand 
pound,  to  be  paid  me  five  for  one,  upon  the 
return  of  myself,  my  wife,  and  my  dog 
from  Uie  Turk's  court  m  Constantmople. 
If  all  or  either  of  us  miscarry  in  the  journey, 
'tis  gone;  ifwc  be  successful,  why,  there 
will  be  five  and  twenty  thousand  pound  to 
entertain  time  withal.  Nay,  go  not,  neigh* 
hour  Sordido,  stay  to-night,  and  help  to 
make  our  dbcicty  the  fuller.  Gentlemen, 
frolick :  Carlo }  what  dull  now ' 

Car.  I  was  thinking  on  your  project,  sir, 
an'  you  call  it  so  ?  Is  this  tne  dog  goes  with 
you? 

Punt^  This  is  the  dog,  sir. 

Car.  He  do  not  go  bare-foot,  does  he  ? 

Punt.  Away,  you  traitor,  away. 

Car.  Nay,  afore  God,  I  speak  simply,  he 


*  Tl^s  Kqirfi  Hr,  or  this  ribband  in  my  ear,  or  so;  this  feather  grew  in  her  sweet  fa$s 
sometimes.^  In  these  days  of  gallantry,  it  was  an  honourable  mode  for  the  men  to  wear 
publicly  so^^e  token  of  their  mistress,  or  favour  she  was  supposed  to  give  them.  Gioves, 
ribbands,  3cc.  were  the  usual  insignia  of  this  kind.  The  fans  then  in  use  were  made  of  feathers. 

^  Of  rather  in  Green's  vxyrks,  phence  she  nuuf  steal  with  nu>re  securitv.']  Because  they 
were  less  read,  though  they  had  their  admirers  widi  the  mob  of  readers.  Robert  Green  was 
the  author  of  numberless  pieces  both  in  verse  and  prose ;  scarce  the  titles  of  them  arc  knowq 
in  this  age.  If  we  may  judge  however  from  the  tragments  of  some,  his  talent  was  not  con- 
temptible. He  was  extremely  vicious  in  his  morals,  and  indieeut  in  his  circumstances.  As 
he  subsisted  by  his  wits,  his  compositions  were  chiefly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  people  ; 
they  were  most  of  them  wrote  m  a  hurry,  consequently  careless  and  incorrect  We  niay 
partly  know  in  what  chiss  to  rank  him,  from  what  is  said  by  Sur  1  homas  Overburyi  in  the 
pb^pt^  of  a  chaiiaberm^d?  who  regds  Green's  wof^s  oyer  WH}  over. 


Act  8.  Scene  4;}       EVERY  MAN  OtJT  OF  HIS  HUMOUR. 
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may  prick  bit  foot  with  a  thora^  and  be  as 
moch  as  tbe  whole  venture  is  wortb.  Be* 
sides*  for  a  dog  that  never  travell'd  before, 
if  s  a  huge  journey  to  Constantinople.  I'll 
tell  you  now  (ao'  be  were  mine)  I'd  have 
some  pn.>sent  conference  wuh  a  physician, 
vhat  antidotes  were  ^ood  to  give  him,  pre* 
sfrvatives  against  potson ;  for  (assure  you) 
if  once  your  ntoney  be  out,  there'll  be  divers 
attempts  made  against  the  life  of  the  poor 
antmal. 

Funi.  Thou  art  still  dangerous. 

Fast.  Is  Signior  Deliro's  wife  your  kins- 
woman ? 

So^.  I,  sir,  she  is  my  neice,  my  brother's 
daugnter  here,  and  my  n  phew's  sister. 

Sard,  Do  you  know  her,  sir  ? 

Fait.  O  CroJ,  sir,  >)gmor  Deliro,  her 
busi>and,  b  my  merchant. 

Fung,  \,  1  have  seen  this  gentleman  there 
often. 

Fast,  I  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  let  me  crave 
your  name,  'pray  you. 

Funtr.  Funjjoso,  sir. 

Fast.  Good  signior  Funj^oso,  I  shall  re. 
quest  to  know  you  better,  sir. 

Fung.  1  am  ner  brother,  sir. 

Fait.  In  fair  time,  sir. 

PmU,  Come,  gentlemen,  1  wUl  be  youf 
conduct. 

Fast.  Nay,  pray  you,  sur ;  we  shall  meet 
at  bignior  Deliro's  often. 

S^.  You  shall  ha'  me  at  the  herald's 
office,  sir,  for  some  weeks  or  so  at  my  first 
coitaing  up.    Come,  Carlo. 

GREX. 

Hii.  Methmks,  Cordatus,  he  dwelt  some* 
what  too  long  on  this  scene ;  it  hung  i'  the 
hand. 

Cor.  I  see  not  where  he  could  have  io- 
ssted  less,  and  t^have  made  tbe  humours 
perspicuous  enough. 

Mit.  IVue,  as  ^s  subject  lies;  but  he 
might  have  sdtered  the  shape  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  explicated  'em  better  in  single 
scenes. 

Cor.  That  had  been  single  indeed.  Why, 
be  they  not  the  same  oersous  in  this,  as  they 
would  have  been  in  those  ?  and  is  it  not  an 
object  of  more  state,  to  behold  the  scene 
iiui,  and  relieved'with  variety  of  speakers 
to  the  end,  than  to  see  a  vast  empty  stage, 
sad  tbe  acton  come  in  (one  by  one)  as  if 
they  virere  dropt  down  with  a  leather  uito 
the  eye  of  the  spectators  ? 

AitL  Nay,  you  are  better  traded  with 
these  things  than  I,  and  therefore  I'll  sub- 
scribe to  your  judgment;  marry,  you  shall 
give  me  leave  to  make  objections. 

Cor.  O,  what  else  ?  It's  the  special  mttat 
of  the  author  you  should  do  so ;  for  thereby 


others  (that  are  present)  may  as  well  be  sa» 
tisfied,  who  ,haply  would  object  the  same 
you  would  do. 

Mit.  So,  sir:  but  when  appears  Macilente 
again? 

Car*  Marry,  he  stays  but  till  our  silence 
give  him  leave :  here  he  comes,  and  with 
him  Sienior  Deliro,  a  merchant,  at  whose 
house  he  is  come  to  sojourn :  make  your 
own  observation  now,  only  transfer  your 
thoughts  to  the  citv,  with  the  scene:  vherey 
suppose  they  speak. 

SCENE    IV. 
DeHro,  MaeiUnte,  Fido,  FlaUace, 
Deli.  I'll  tell  you  by-and*by,  sir. 
Welcome  (good  Macilente)  to  ray  house,        ^ 
To  sojourn  at  my  house  for  ever ;  if  my  best 
In  cates,  and  every  sort  of  good  intreaty 
May  move  you  stay  with  me. 

iDeiiro  censeth.    His  hoy  strews  flowers. 
Mad.  I  thank  you,  sir. 
And  yet  the  muffled  fistes  (had  it  pleas'd 
them)  [full  store. 

Might  have  supply'd  me  from  their  own 
Without  this  word  (1  thank  you)  to  a  fool. 
I  see  noreason.why  that  doff  (call'd  Chance) 
Should  £Eiwn  upou  this  fdUow,  more  than 

me: 
I  am  a  man,  and  I  have  limbs,  flesh,  blood. 
Bones,  sinews,  and  a  soul,  as  well  as  he: 
My  parts  are  every  way  as  good  as  his ; 
If  1  said  better,  why,  1  did  not  lie. 
Nath'less,  his  wealth  (but  nodding  on  my 
wants)  [sir. 

Must  make  me  bow,  and  cry,  I  thank  you, 
Delu  Dispatch,  take  heed,  your  mistress 

see  you  not. 
Fido*  I  warrant  you,  sir^  PU  stedl  by  her 

softly. 
Ddi.  Nay,  gentle  friend,  be  merry,  labe 
your  looks 
Out  of  your  bosom:  I  protest  (by  heav'a) 
You  are  the  man  most  welcome  in  Uie 
world. 
MacL  (I  thank  you,  sir)  I  know  my  eae, 

Ithink. 
Fido.  Where  will  you  have 'em  bum,>sir? 
[^TsM  more  perfumes  and  kerbs^ 
Deli.  H()re,  good  Fido. 
What,  she  did  not  see  thee? 
Fido.  No,  sir. 

Deli.  Th4esweH.  {so. 

Strew,  strew,  good  Fido,  the  freshest  flowers; 

Mad,  What  means  this,  signior  Deliro  ? 

all  this  censing  ? 
DeU.   Castjn  more  frankincense,   yet 
more;  well  said. 
O,  Macilente,  I  have  such  a  wife  1 
So  passing  fair!  so  passinj;  £iir  unkind ! " 
But  of  such  worth,  aud  right  to  be  unkind. 


"  So  passing  fair !  so  passing  fair !  wMndJ]  The  edition  of  I6i6,  reads  the  latter  part 
of  the  line  thus,  so  passing  far  unkind  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  press.  I  imagine, 
tbe  two  last  words  sbauld  be  coonectod  by  abypheo^  aadread  so  pasd^JtUr-uMnd! 


EVERY  MAN  GOT  OP  HIS  HUMOUR.        [Act  2.  Scene  4. 


(Since  no  man  can  be  worthy  of  her  kind- 
ness.) 
Mad.  What  can  there  not  ? 
Deii.  No,  that  18  tore  as  deaths 
No  man  alive !  I  do  not  say,  is  not. 
But  cannot  possibly  be  wordi  her  kindness ! 
Nay,  it  is  certain,  let  me  do  her  right. 
How,  said  I?  do  her  right?  as  though  I 
could,  [could  utter 

As  though  this  dull  gross  tongue  of  mine 
The  rare,  the  true,  the  pure,  the  infinite 

,    rights, 
That  sit  (as  hi^h  as  I  can  look)  within  her ! 
Mad,  This  is  such  dotage  as  was  never 

heard. 
Deli.  Well,  this  must  needs  be  granted. 
Mad.  Granted,  quoth  you  ? 
Deli.  Nay,  Macilente,  do  not  so  discredit 
The  goodness  of  your  judgment  to  deny  it. 
For  I  do  speak  the  very  least  of  her ;    • 
And  I  would  crave,  and  beg  no  more  of 

heaven. 
For  all  my  fortunes  here,  but  to  be  able 
To  utter  first  in  fit  tenns,  what  she  is. 
And  then  the  true  joys  I  conceive  in  her. 

MaeL  Is*t  possible'  she  should  deserve  so 
As  you  pretend  ?  [well. 

Deli.  I,  and  she  knows  so  well 

Her  own  deserts,  that  (when  I  strive  t'enioy 

them)  [merits : 

She  weighs  the  things  I  do,  with  what  she 

And  (seeing  my  worth  out-weigh'd  so  in  her 

graces) 
She  is  so  solemn,  so  precise,  so  froward. 
That  no  observance  I  can  do  to  her 
Can  make  her  kind  to  me :  if  she  find  fault, 
I  mend  that  fault;  and  then  she  says,  I 
faulted,  [advise  me. 

That  I  did  mend  it.    Now,  good  friend. 
How  I  may  temper  this  strange  spleen  in 
her. 
Mad.  You  are  too  amorous,  too  obse- 
quious, [mand  you. 
And  make  her  too  assur'd,  she  may  com- 
When  women  doubt  most  of  their  husbands' 
loves,  [heed 
They  are  most  loving.  Husbands  must  take 
They  give  no  gluts  of  kindness  to  their 
wives,  [feed 
But  use  them  like  their  horses ;  whom  they 
Not  with  a  manger  full  of  meat  together. 
But  half  a  peck  at  once;  and  keep  them  so 
Still  with  an  appetite  to  that  they  give  them. 
He  that  desires  to  have  a  loving  wife. 
Must  bridle  all  the  show  of  that  desire : 
Be  kind,  not  amorous ;  nor  bewraying  kind- 
ness, 
As  if  love  wrought  it,  but  considerate  duty. 
*'  Offer  no  love-rites,  but  let  wives  still  seek 
them,                  [doin  like  them." 
''  For  when  tliey  come  unsought,  they  sel- 
Deli.  Believe  me,  Macilente,  this  is  gospel. 
O  that  a  man  were  his  own  man  so  much. 
To  rule  himself  thus.    I  will  strive  i'  faith, 
To  be  more  strange  and  careless;  yet  I  hope 
ijuiv€  now  takeB  $uch  a  perfect  course. 


To  make  her  kind  tome,  and  live  contented. 
That  I  shall  find  my  kindness  well  return'cU 
And  have  no  need  to  fight  with  my  aflfec- 

tions.  [room 

She  (l^te)  hath  found  much  fault  with  every 
Within  my  house ;  one  was  too  big  (she  said) 
Another  was  not  fiimishM  to  her  mind, 
And  so  through  all ;  all  which,  now,  I  have 

altePd. 
Then  here,  she  hath  a  place  (on  my  back- 
side) [said) 
Whereui  she  loves  to  walk ;  and  that  (she 
Had 'some  ill  smelb  about  it    Now,  this 

walk 
Have  I  (before  she  knows  it)  thus  perfum'd 
With  herbs,  and  flowers,  and  laid  in  diver» 

places, 
(As  'twere  on  aJtars,  consecrate  to  her) 
Perfumed  gloves,  and  delicate  chains  of 

amber. 
To  keep  the  air  in  awe  of  her  sweet  nostrils: 
This  have  I  done,  and  this  I  think  will  please 
Behold  she  comes.  [her. 

Fal.  Here's  a  sweet  stink  indeed : 
What,  shall  I  ever  be  thus  crost  and  plaguM? 
And  sick  of  husband  ?   O,   my  head  dotli 

ake,  j^savours. 

As  it  would  cleave  asunder,  with  these 
All  my  rooms  alter'd,  and  but  one  podr 

walk 
That  I  delighted  in,  and  that  is  made 
So  fulsome  with  perfumes,  that  1  am  fearM 
(My  brain  doth' sweat  so)  I  have  caught  the 

plague.  [too  sweet  ? 

Deli.  Why,  (gentle  wife)  is  now  thy  walk 

Thou  said'st  of  late,  it  had  sour  airs  about 

it,  [rcct  it. 

And  found'st  much  fault,  that  I  did  not  cor- 

Fal.  Why,  an'  I  did  find  fault,  sir  ? 

Deli.  Nay,  dear  wife ;  [fumes, 

I  know,  thou  hast  said,  thou  hast  lov'd  per- 

No  woman  better. 

Fal.  I,  long  since  perhaps. 
But  now  that  sense  is  alter'd ;  you  would 

have  me 
(like  to  a  puddle,  or  a  standing  pool) 
To  have  no  motion,  nor  no  spirit  within  me. 
No,  I  am  like  a  pure  and  sprightly  river. 
That  moves  for  ever,  and  yet  still  the  same; 
Or  fire,  that  bums  much  wood,  yet  still  one 

flame. 
Deli.  But  vesterday,  I  saw  thee  at  our 

garden. 
Smelling  on  roses,  and  on  purple  flowers ; 
And  since,  I  hope,  the  humour  of  thy  aenae 
Is  nothmff  chang'd. 

Fal.  Why,  those  were  growing  flowers. 
And  these  within  my  walk  are  cut  and 

strew*d. 
Deli.  But  yet  they  have  one  scent 
Fal.  I!  have  they  so? 
In  your  cross  judgment.    If  you  make  no 

difference 
BetwUt  the  scent  of  growing 'flowers,  and 

cut  ones. 
You  have  a  sense  to  taste  lamp-oil  i'  faitJl^ 


M 


Me  such  a  woman  ?  but  a  man,  a  beast. 
That  hath  no  bliss  like  otheis.     Would  to; 
heaven 


(In  wreak  of  my  misfortunes)  I  wereturnM 
To  some  fair  water-nyinph,  that  (set  upon 
The  deepest  wiiirl-pit  of  the  rav'nous  seas) 


M 3r  adamantine  eyes  might  headlong  haU 
This  iron  world  to  me,  and  drown  it  alL 

GR£X. 

Cor,  Behold,  behold,  the  translated  gal* 
Mit.  O,  he  is  welcome.  [lanU 

SCENE  V. 
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And  with  such  judgment  ha?c  yoa  chan^d 

the  chambers. 
Leaving  no  room,  that  I  can  joy  to  be  in, 
in  all  your  house  :  and  now  my  walk,  and 

all, 
You  smoke  me  from,  as  if  I  were  a  fox. 
And  long,  belike,  to  drive  me  quite  away. 
Well,  walk  you  there,  and  I'll  walk  where  I 
Ibt. 
DdL  What  shall  I  do  ?  O,  I  shall  never 
please  her.  [rul'd  his  birth  ? 

Mad.  Out  on  thee,  dotard!   what  star 
That  brought  hiui  such  a  star?  blind  fortune 

stiU 
Bestows  her  gifts  on  such  as  cannot  use  them : 
How  long  shall  I  live,  ere  I  be  so  happy. 
To  have  a  wife  of  this  exceeding  form  ? 
DcU,  AvfSLy  with  'em ;  would  I  had  broke 
ajomt,  [her. 

When  I  devis'd  this,  that  should  so  dislike 
Awayj  bear  all  away. 

IFtdo  bears  all  axvay. 
FaL  I,  do ;  for  fear  [man. 

Aught  that  is  there  should  like  her*^.  O,  this 
How  cunningly  he  can  conceal  himself ! 
As  though  he  lov'd?  nay,  honouif'd  and 
ador'd? 
DdL  Why,  my  sweet  heart? 
Fal.  Sweetheart!  O!  better  still! 
And  asking,  why  ?  wherefore  ?  and  looldng 

strangely. 
As  if  he  were  as  white  as  innocence. 
Alas,    you're   simple,    you;    you   cannot 

change. 
Look  pale  at  oleasure,  and  then  red  with 

wonafer: 
No,  no,  not  you  !  'tis  pity  o'  your  naturals. 
I  did  but  cast  an  amorous  eye,  e'en  now. 
Upon  a  pair  of  gloves,  that  somewhat  lik'd 

me. 
And  straiffht  he  noted  tt,  and  gave  command 
All  should  be  ta'en  away. 

Deli.  Be  they  my  bane  then.  [again 

What,  sirrah,  Fido,  bring  in  those  gloves 
You  took  from  hence. 

Fal.  'Sbody,  sir,  but  do  not,*' 
firing  in  no  gloves,  to  spite  me  ;  if  you  do — 
Deli.  Ay  me,  most  wi-etched  !  how  am  I 

misconstru'd  ? 
Mod,  O,  how  she  tempts  my  heart-strings 
with  her  eye. 
To  knit  them  to  her  beauties,  or  to  break  ! 
What  mov'd  the  heavens,  that  they  could 
not  make 


\Totherest'] 

Fung.  Save  you,  brother  and  sister,  save 
you,  sir;  I  have  commendations  for  you 
out  i'  the  country :  (1  wonder  they  take  no 
knowledgeof  my  suit:)  mine  uncle  Sogli- 
ardo  is  in  town.  Sister,  methiuks  you  are 
melancholy ;  why  are  you  so  sad  ?  I  tliink 
you  took  me  for  master  Fastidius  Brisk* 
(sister)  did  you  not  ? 

Fal.  Why  should  I  take  you  for  him  ? 

Fung,  Nay,  nothing 1  was  lately  iu 

master  Fastidius  hb  company,  and  methmkt 
we  are  very  like. 

DeU,  You  have  a  fair  suit,  brother,  'give 
you  joy  on't. 

Fuu^.  Faith,  good  enough  to  ride  in,  bro^ 
ther;  i  made  it  to  ride  in.    . 

Fal.  O,  now  I  see  the  cause  of  this  idl^ 
demand  was  his  new  suit. 

Deli.  Pray  you,  good  brother,  try  if  yott 
can  change  ner  mood. 

Fiing.  I  warrant  you,  let  me  alone,  I'll 
put  her  out  of  her  dumps.  Sister,  how  like 
you  my  suit? 

FaL  O,  you  are  a  gallant  in  print  now, 
brother. 

Fung.  Faitli,  how  like  you  the  fashion  \ 
it's  the  last  edition,  I  assure  you. 
,  Fal,  I  cannot  but  like  it,  to  the  desert. 

Fung.  Troth,  sister,  I  was  fain  to  borrow 
these  spurs,  I  ha'  left  my  gown  in  gage  for 
'em,  pray  you  lend  me  an  angel. 

FaL  Now,  beshrcw  my  heart  then. 

Fung.  Good  truth,  Til  pay  you  again  at 
my  next  exhibition:  I  had  but  bare  ten 
pound  of  my  father,  and  it  would  not  reach- 
to  put  me  wholly  into  the  fashion. 

FaL  I  care  not. 

Fung.  I  had  spurs  of  mine  own  before^ 


'For  fear 


Au^  that  is  tfiere'should  like  /mt.]  t.  e.  should  please  her.  So  in  the  line  just  above 
this,  ''  that  should  so  dislike  her,"  that  is,  displease  her;  and  thb  is  the  language  likewisQL 
•f  tiie  poet's  contemporaries: 

"  His  fece  likes  me  not."— Shakspeare's  Lear. 
"  You  tookjrom  hence.    Fal.  Sir,  but  do  no*.]    These  speeches  are  all  in  verse,  but  the 
quantity  of  this  is  deficient    It  might  be  easy  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  perhaps  more 
affee&bly  than  by  the  word  restor^.    But  as  that  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  folio,  we  are 
oUiged  to  represent  it  faithfully : 

Bring  in  those  gloves 

>  .  ■■   ■ Yov.  tookjrom  henoe.    Fal.  'SMy»  sir^  biU  do  not. 
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but  they  were  not  giaglers.  Moodcur  Fas- 
ttdiut  will  be  here  aiiOD»  snter* 

JFol.  You  jest? 

Ring.  Never  lend  me  penny  more,  (while 
you  live  then)  and  that  I'd  be  loth  to  say, 
in  truth. 

M.  When.did.you see  him? 
■  -filler.  Yesterday,  I  came  acquainted  with 
bim  at  Sir  Puntarvolo's :  nay,  sweet  sister. 

Mad,  I  han  would  know  of  heav'n  now, 
why  Tond'  fool 
Shduld  wear  a^uit  of  satin?  he  ?  that  rook  ? 
That  painted  jay,  with  such  a  deal  of  out- 
side? 
What  is  his  inside  trow?  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha. 
Good  heaven,^  give  me  patience,  patience, 

patience. 
A  number  of  these  popenjavs  there  are. 
Whom  if  a  ;nan  confer,  and  but  examine 
I'heir  inward  merit,  with  such  men  as  want; 
I>ord,  lord,  what  things  they  are ! 

Fal,  Come,  when  will  you  pay  me  again, 
now? 

lung.  OGod,  sister! 

MacL  Here  comes  another. 

SCENE  VI. 

{To  the  resf]    Fastidiiu  Brisk. 

Fast.  Save  you,  signior  Deliro :  howdo'st 
thou,  sweet  lady,  let  me  kiss  thee. 

Fung,  How?  a  new  suit?  ay  me. 

Deli,  And  how  does  master  Fastidius 
Brisk? 

FaL  Faith,  live  in  court,  signior  Deliro ; 
in  grace,  I  thank  God,  both  of  the  noble 
masculine  and  feminine.  I  must  qpeak  with 
you  in  private  by-and-by. 

Deli.  When  you  please,  sir. 

Fid,  Why  look  you  so  pale,  brother  ? 

Fung,  'Slid,  all  this  money  is  cast  away 
now. 

Mad.  I,  there's  a  newer  edition  come 
forth. 

Fkng.  'Tis  but  my  hard  fortune !  well, 
rU  have  my  suit  chang'd.  Pit  go  fetch  my 
taylor  presently,  but  first  I'll  devise  a  letter 
to  my  father.  Ha'  you  any  pen  and  ink, 
sister  ? 

Ful.  What  would  you  do  withal  ? 

Funsf.  I  would  use  it  'Slight,  an'  it  had 
come  but  four  days  sooner,  the  &shion. 

Fast,  There  was  a  couptess  gave  me  her 
hand  to  kiss  to-day,  1'  the  presence :  did 

me  more  good  by  tnat  light  than and 

yesternight  sent  her  coach  twice  to  my  lodg^ 
mg,  to  mtreat  me  'Company  her,  and  my 
sweet  mistress,  with  some  two  or  three  name- 
less ladies  more :  O,  I  have  been  grac'd  by 
*em  beyond  all  aim  of  affection  :  this  is  her 
garter  my  dagger  ^angs  in :  and  they  do  so 
comment  and  approve  my  apparel,  with 
my  judicious  weanng  of  it,  it's  above  won- 
der. 

•  Fal.  Indeed,  sir,  'tis  a  most  excellent 
suit,  and  you  do  wear  it  as  extraordinary. 


Fhsi.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  now  (in  good 
faith)  and  by  this  chair,  which  (by  the 
grace  of  God)  I  intend  presently  to  sit  in,  I 
had  three  suits  in  one  year  made  three 
great  ladies  in  love  with  me :  I  had  other 
tnree,  undid  three  gentlemen  in  imitation : 
and  other  three  gat  three  other  gentlemen 
widows  of  three  ttiousand  pound  a  year. 

Del.  Is't possible? 

Fast.  O,  believe  it,  sir ;  your  good  face  is 
the  witch,  and  your  apparel  the  spells,  that 
bring  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  into 
their  circle. 

Fal.  Ah,  the  sweet  grace  of  a  courtier ! 

Mad.  Well,  would  my  father  had  left 
me  but  a  good  face  for  my  portion  yet ; 
though  I  had  shar'd  the  unfortunate  wit 
that  goes  ^ith  it,  I  had  not  car'd ;  I  might 
have  past  for  somewhat  i'  the  world  then. 

Fast.  Why,  assure  you,  signior,  '*  rich 
"  apparel  has  strange  virtues :  it  makes  him 
''  that  hath  it  without  means,  esteemed  for 
"  an  excellent  wit :  he  that  enjoys  it  with 
''  means,  puts  the  world  in  remembrance 
"  of  his  means :  it  helps  the  deformities  of 
"  nature,  and  gives  lustre  i6  her  beauties ; 
**  makes  continual  holy-day  where  it  shines ; 
*'  sets  the  wits  of  ladies  at  work«  that  other- 
**  wise  would  be  idle ;  furnisheth  your  two- 
**  shilling  ordinary ;  takes  possession  of 
**  your  stage  at  your  new  play ;  and  en- 
'^  richeth  your  oars,  as  scorning  to  go  witli 
"  your  scull." 

Afad,  Pray  you,  sir,  add  this ;  "  it  gives 
*'  respect  to  yourfook,  makes  many  thieves, 
''  as  many  strumpets,  and  no  few  bank* 
"  rupts." 

Fal,  Out,  out,  unworthy  to  speak  where 
he  brcatheth. 

Fast.  What's  he,  signior  ? 

Del.  A  friend  of  mine,  sir. 

Fhst.  By  heav'n  I  wonder  at  you,  citizens, 
what  kind  of  creatures  you  are  ! 

Del.  Why,  sir? 

Fast.  That  you  can  comfort  yourselves 
with  such  poor  seam-rent  fellows. 

Fal.  He  says  true. 

DeL  Siir,  I  will  assure  you  (however  you 
esteem  of  him)  he's  a  man  worthy  of  regard. 

Fast.  Why  ?  what  has  be  in  him  of  such 
virtue  to  be  regarded  ?  ha  ? 

Del.  Marry,  he  is  a  scholar,  sir. 

Fast,  Nothing  else? 

DeL  And  he  is  well  travell'd. 

Fast,  He  should  get  him  clothes ;  I 
would  cherish  those  good  parts  of  travel  in 
him,  and  prefer  him  to  some  nobleman  of 
good  place. 

Del.  Sir,  such  a  benefit  should  bind  me 
to  you  for  ever  (in  my  friend's  right),  and  I 
doubt  not,  but  his  desert  shall  more  than 
answer  my  praise. 

Fast,  Why,  an'  he  had  good  clothes,  I'd 
carry  him  to  court  with  me  to-morrow. 

Del.  He  shflfl  not  want  for  those,  sir,  if 
gold  and  the  wtiole  city  will  furnish  hinu 
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«» 


P^  You  say  well,  sir :  feith,  signior 
Deliro,  I  am  come  to  have  you  play  the 
aichymist  with  me,  and  change  the  species 
of  my  land  into  that  metal  you  talk  of. 

Ekd.  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  what  sum 
wfll  serve  you  ? 
fast.  Faith  bome  three  or  four  hundred. 
Del.  Troth,  sir,  1  have  promised  to  meet 
a  gentleman  this  morning  m  Paul's,  but  upon 
my  return  I'll  dispatch  you. 
Fast.  I'll  accompany  you  thither. 
Del,  As  you   please,  sir;  but  I  go  not 
thither  directly. 

Fast.  'Tis  no  matter,  I  have  no  other  de- 
signment  in  hand,  and  therefore  as  good  go 
along. 

DtL  I  were  as  good  have  a  quartan  fever 
fetiow  me  now,  for  I  shall  ne'er  be  rid  of 
iiim :  (bring  me  a  cloke  ther^  one)  still, 
upon  his  grace  at  court,  I  am  sure  to  be 
visited ;  I  was  a  beast  to  give  him  any  hope. 
Well,  would  I  were  in,  that  I  am  out  with 

him  once,  and Come,  signior  Macilente, 

I  must  confer  with  you,  as  we  go.  Nay, 
dear  wife,  I  beseech  thee,  forsake  these 
moods :  look  not  like  winter  thus.  Here 
take  my  keys,  open  my  counting-houses, 
spread  all  my  wealth  before  thee,  choose 
any  object  that  delights  thee  :  if  thou  wiR 
eat  the  spirit  of  ^old,  and  drink  dissolv'd 
pearl  in  wine'*,  'tis  for  thee. 
Fd.  So,  sir. 

Del.  Nay,  my  sweet  wife. 
Fal.  Good  lord  !   how  you  are  perfum'd  ! 
in  your  terms  and  all !  pray  you  leave  us. 
DcL  Come,  gentlem^. 
Fast.  Adieu,  sweet  lady. 
FaL  I,  I !  Let  thy  words  ever  sound  in 
mine  ears,  and  thy  graces  disperse  content- 
ment through  all  my  senses !  O,  how  happy 
is  that  lady  above  other  ladies,  that  enjoys 
so  absolute  a  gentleman  to  her  servant !    A 
countess  give?  him  her  hand  to  kiss?  ah, 
foolish  countess !  he's  a  man  worthy  (if  a 
woman  may  speak  of  a  man's  worth)  to 
kiss  the  lips  of  an  empress. 

Ftrng^  Nyhat,'s  master  Fastidius-  gone, 
aster  ?  {Eetumed  with  kis  taylor. 

Fd,  I,  brother  (he  has  a  £ace  like  a  che- 
robin !) 

Fuf^.  Gods  me,  what  luck's  this  ?  I  have 
fetch'd  my  taylor  and  all :  which  way  went 
he,  sister  ?  can  you  tell  ? 

Fal.  Not  I,   m  good  faith  (and  he  has  a 
body  like  ao  angel !) 
Fimg,  How  long  is't  since  he  went? 
Foi.  Why,  but  e'en  now:  did  you  not 
meet  him  ?  (and  a  tongue  able  to  ravish 
any  woman  i'  the  earth. !) 

Fung.  O,  for  God's  sake  (I'll  please  you 
for  your  pains)  but  e'en  now,  say  you  ? 
Come,  good  sir  :  'slid  I  had  forgot  it  too  : 
wtcr,  if  any  body  ask  for  mine  uncle  So- 


gliardo,  they  shall  ha'  him  at  the  herald's 
office  yonder  by  Paul's. 

Fai."  Well,  I  will  not  altogether  despair: 
I  have  heard  of  a  citizen's  wife  has  oeen 
belov'd  of  a  courtier ;  and  why  not  I  ? 
heigh,  ho:  well,  I  will  into  my  private 
chamber,  lock  the  door  to  me,  and  think 
o\er  all  his  good  parts,  one  after  another. 

GREX. 

Mit,  Well,  I  doubt,  this  last  scene  will 
endure  some  grievous  torture. 

Cor.  How  ?  you  fear  'twill  be  rack'd  by 
some  hard  construction  ? 
,  Mit.  Do  not  you  ? 

Cor.  No,  in  good  faith  :  unless  mine  eyes  . 
could  light  me  beyond  sense.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  this  should  be  more  liable  to  the 
rack  than  the  rest :  you'll  say,  perhaps,  the 
city  will  not  take  it  well  that  the  merchant 
is  made  here  to  dote  so  perfectly  upon  his 
wife ;  and  she  again  to  be  so  fastidiously 
affected  as  she  is  ? 

Mit.  You  have  utter'd  my  thought,  sir, 
indeed. 

Car.  Why,  (by  that  proportion)  the  court 
might  as  well  take  offence  at  him  we  call 
the  courtier,  and  with  much  more  pretext, 
by  how  much  the  place  transcends,  and 
goes  before  in  dignity  and  virtue  ;  but  can 
you  imagine  that  any  noble  or  true  spirit  in 
court  (whose  sinewy  and  altogether  unaf- 
fected graces,  very  worthily  express  him  a 
courtier)  will  make  any  exception  at  the 
opening  of  such  an  empty  trunk,  as  this 
Brisk  is  ?  or  think  his  own  worth  impeached, 
by  beholding  his  motley  inside  ? 

Mit.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Cor.  No  more,  assure  you,  will  any  grave 
wise  citizen,  or  modest  matron,  take  the  ob- 
ject of  this  folly  in  Deliro,  and  his  wife ;  but 
rather  apply  it  as  the  foil  to  their  own  vir- 
tues. For  that  were  to  afiirm,  that  a  man 
writing  of  Nero,  should  mean  all  emperors; 
or  speaking  of  MachiaveJ,  comprehend  all 
statesmen ;  or  in  our  Sordido,  all  farmers  ; 
and  so  of  the  rest :  than  which  nothing  can 
be  utter' d  more  malicious,  or  absurd.  In- 
deed, there  are  a  sort  of  these  narrow-e^y'd 
decy  pherers,  I  confess,  that  will  extort  strange 
and  abstruse  meanings  out  of  any  subject, 
be  it  never  so  conspicuous  and  innocently 
deliver'd.  But  to  such  (where'er  they  sit 
conceal' d)  let  them  know,  the  author  defies 
them  and  their  writing  tables ;  and  hopes  no 
sound  or  sate  judgment  will  infect  itself  with 
their  contagious  comments,  who  (indeed) 
come  here  only  to  pervert  and  poison  the 
sense  of  what  they  hear,  and  for  nought 
else. 

Mit.  Stay,  what  new  mute  is  this,  that 
walks  so  suspiciously  ? 

Cor.  O,  marry,  this  is  one,  for  whose  bet- 


I*  And  drink  diswWd  pearl  in  vnne.'i  As  is  said  gf  Cleopatra. 
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tcr  illustration,  we  must  desire  you  to  pre- 
suppose the  stage,  the  middle  aile  in  Paufs, 
aocl  that,  the  west  end  of  it. 

MU,  So,  sir,  and  wliat  follows  ? 

Cor.  Faith,  a  whole  volume  of  humour, 
and  worthy  the  unclasping. 

Mit.  As  how  }  what  name  do  you  give 
him  first  i 

Cor,  He  hath  shift  of  names,  sir ;  some 
call  him  Apple-John,  some  Signior  WhiiT; 
maiTy,  hit  main  standing  name  is  Cavalier 


Shift :  <'  the  rest  are  but  as  cleA  shirts  t* 
"  his  natures." 

Mit,  And  what  makes  he  in  Paul^  Dowf 

Cor,  1  roth,  as  you  see,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Tisfquisy  or  t\^o;  wherein  he  has 
so  varied  himself,  that  if  any  ot  'em  tak^ 
he  may  hull  up  and  down  in  the  humourous 
world  a  little  longer. 

Mil.  It  seems  then  he  bears  a  very 
changing  sail } 

Cor.  O,  as  the  wind,  sir :  hete  comes  ni«re. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE   I. 


Shift,  Orange,  Clove. 

.S*i^.npHIS  is  rare,  I  have  set  up  my  bills 
X      without  discovery.  ^ 

Oran.  What  ?  Signior  Whiff !  what  for- 
tune has  brought  you  into  these  west  parts  ? 

Shift.  Troth,  signior,  nothing  but  your 
Aeum ;  I  have  been  taking  an  ounce  of  to- 
bacco hard  by  here,  with  a  gentleman,  and 
I  am  come  to  spit  private  in  Paul's.  'Save 
you,  sir. 

Oran.  Adieu,  good  signior  Whiff. 

CUn.  Master  Apple-John !  you  are  well 
met :  when  shall  we  sup  together,  and 
laugh,  and  be  fat  with  those  good  wenches  } 
ha? 

^S^i^.  Faith,  sir,  I  must  now  leave  you, 
upon  a  few  humours  and  occasions ;  but 
when  youplease,  sir, 

CUn.  rarewell,  sweet  Apple-John:  1 
wonderthere  are  no' more  store  of  gallants 
here! 

GREX. 

MU.  What  be  these  two,  signior  ? 

Cor.  Marry  a  couple,  sir,  that  are  mere 
strangers  to  the  whole  scope  of  our  play  ; 
only  come  to  walk  a  turn  or  two  i'  this  scene 
of  Paul's  by  chance. 

Oran.  Save  you,  good  master  Clove. 

Cho.  Sweet  master  Orange. 

GREX. 

M%L  How  ?  Clove  and  Orange  ? 

Cor.  I,  and  they  are  well  met,  for  'tis  as 
dry  an  Orange  as  ever  grew  ;  nothing  but 
salutation ;  and,  O  God,  sir ;  and,  it  pleases 
you  to  say  so,  sir ;  one  tliat  can  laugh  at  a 
jest  for  company  with  a  most  plausible  anfi^. 
extemporal  grace ;  and  some  hour  after  in 
private  ask  you  what  it  was  :  the  other 
monsieur  Clove,  is  a  more  spic'd  youth ;  he 
will  sit  you  a  whole  afternoon  sometimes  in 
e  bookseller's  shop,    reading  the  Greek, 


Italian,  and  Spanish,  when  he  understands 
not  a  word  of  either ;  if  he  had  the  tonguai 
to  his  suits,  he  were  an  excellent  linguist. 

Cloc.  Do  you  hear  this  reported  tor  cer- 
tainty ? 

Oran,  O  God,  sir.* 

SCENE    II. 

Puntarvolo,  Carlo. 

Punt.  Sirrah,  take  mycloke;  and  you, 
sir  knave,  follow  me  closer.  If  thou  losest 
my  dog,  thou  shalt  die  a  dog's  death ;  I  will 
hang  tlice. 

Car,  Tut,  fear  him  not,  he's  a  good  leam 
slave,  he  loves  a  dog  well,  I  warrant  him  ; 
I  see  by  his  looks,  i :  mas^,  he's  somewhat 
liki'  him.  'Slud  poison  him,  make  him 
away  with  a  crooked  pin,  or  somewhat. 
man  ?  thou  may'st  have  more  security  of  thy 
life  :  and  so  sir,  what  ?  you  ha'  not  put  out 
your  whole  venture  yet  ?  ha'  you  ? 

Punt  No,  I  do  want  yet  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  pounds ;  but  my  lady  (my 
wife)  is  out  of  her  humour,  she  does  not 
now  go. 

Car,  No  ?  how  then  ? 

Pufii,  Marry,  I  am  now  enforc'd  to  give 
it  out,  upon  the  retuni  of  myself,  my  do^ 
and  my  cat. 

Kar,  Your  catl  where  is  she? 

Punt,  My  squire  has  her  there,  in  the 
bag:  sirrah,  Wok  to  her  :  how  lik'sttbou 
my  change.  Carlo  ? 

Car,  Oh,  for  the  better,  sir ;  your  cat 
has  nine  lives,  and  your  wife  ha'  but  one. 

Punt  Besides,  she  will  never  be  sea-sick, 
which  will  save  me  so  much  in  conserves  } 
when  saw  you  signior  Sogliardo  ? 

Car,  I  came  trom  him  but  now,  he  is  at 
the  heralds  office  yonder ;  he  requested  me 
to  go  afore,  and  take  up  a  man  or  two  tor 
him  in  Paul's,  against  his  cognisance  was 
ready. 

Punt,  What,  has  he  purchas'd  arms,  th«i? 


*  0  God,  «tr.]  This,  as  the  clown  in  Shakspeare  terms  it,  is  the  answer  that  will  serre  all 
men.    See  it  humourously  ridiculed  in  MIU  %v€ll  that  ends  t^ell.  Act  11.  Sc.  4. 
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Car,  If  and  rare  ones  too ;  of  as  many 
coioan  as  e'er  you  saw  any  fooPs  coat  in 
your  life.  1*11  go  look  among  yond*  bills, 
an'  I  can  fit  him  with  legs  to  his  arms 

PwU.  With  legs  to  his  arnii !  Good !  I 
win  go  with  you,  sir. 

\They  go  to  look  upon  the  bills. 

SCENE    III. 
FuHdius,  Deliro,  Afacilente. 

fut.  Come,  let's  walk  in  mediterraneo : 
I  asnire  you,  sir,  I  am  not  the  least  re- 
sected amonjg  ladies ;  but  let  that  pass  I 
00  yeu  know  bow  to  go  into  the  presence, 
m} 

Mad.  Why,  on  my  feet,  sir. 

Fut,  No,  on  your  head,  sir;  for  'tis 
thit  must  bear  you  out,  I  assure  you ;  as 
fhus,  sir.  You  must  first  have  an  especial 
care  so  to  wear  your  hat,  that  it  oppress  not 
confusedly  this  your  predominant,  or  fore- 
top;  because  (when  you  come  at  the  pre- 
Koce-door)  you  may  with  once  or  twice 
itroking  up  your  forehead  thus,  enter  with 
TOUT  mdomioant  perfect ;  that  is,  standing 
up  stiff. 

Mad,  As  if  one  were  frighted  ? 

Fatt.  I,  sir. 

Mad.  Which,  indeed,  a  true  fear  of  your 
niitPeH  should  do,  rather  ih^n  gum-water, 
sr  whites  of  eggs ;  is't  not  so,  sir  > 

Fast.  An  ingenious  observation  ;  give  me 
leave  to  crave  your  name,  sir  > 

DcH,  His  name  is  Macilente,  sir. 

/wl.  Good  signior  Macilente,  if  this  gen- 
tenan,  signior  Deliro,  furnish  you  (as  he 
«ys  he  will)  with  clothes,  I  will  bring  you, 
to-morrow  by  this  time,  into  the  presence 
rfthc  most  divine  and  acute  lady  in  court ; 
you  shall  sec  sweet  silent  rhetorick,  and 
dumb  eloquence  speaking  in  her  eye ;  but 
vheD  she  speaks  herself,  such  an  anatomy 
of  wit,  so  fine  wiz'd  and  arteriz'd,  that  'tjs 
ti>e  goodliest  model  of  pleasure  that  ever 
w»  to  behold.  Oh  !  she  strikes  the  world 
Jnto  admiration  of  her ;  {O,  O,  O)  I  can- 
JWt  express  'era,  believe  me. 
^  Mad.  O,  your  only  admiration,  is  your 
elence,  sir. 

/W  'Fore  God,  Carlo,  this  is  good; 
^'sre&d'eniagauL 

The  first  BILL. 
"  If  there  be  any  lady  or  gentlewoman 
**  of  good  carriage  that  is  desirous  to  en« 
"tertaio  (to  her  private  uses)  a  young, 
"  straight,  and  upright  gentleman,  of  the 
"  >se  of  five  or  six  and  twenty  at  the  most ; 
"  who  can  serve  in  the  nature  of  a  gentle- 
"  man-usher,  and  hath  little  le^  of  pur- 
"  pose,  and  a  black  sattin  suit  ot  his  own, 
"  to  go  before  her  ia ;  which  suit  (for  the 
"  more  sweetain^  now  lies  in  lavender ; 
"•idcaiihide  bis  fact  with  her  fan,  if 


"  need  require ;  or  sit  m  the  cold  at  the 
"  stair-foot  tor  her,  as  well  as  another  gcn- 
"  tleman  :  let  her  subscribe  her  name  and 
"  place,  and  diligent  respectshall  be  given." 

Punt.  This  is  above  measure  excellent ! 
ha!  ' 
Car.  No,  this,  this !  here's  a  fine  slave. 

The  second  BILL, 
'*  If  this  city,  or  the  suburbs  of  the  same, 
"  do  at!'ord  any  young  gentleman,  of  the 
*'  first,  second,  or  third  head,  more  or  less, 
"  whose  friends  are  but  lately  deceased, 
''  and  whose  lands  are  but  new  come  into 
"  his  hands,  that  (to  be  as  exactly  qualified 
*'  as  the  best  of  our  ordinary  gallants  are) 
"  is  affected  to  entertain  the  most  gentle- 
"  man-like  use  of  tobacco;  as  first,  to 
"  give  it  the  most  exouisite  perfume ;  then, 
*'  to  know  all  the  delicate  sweet  forms  for 
''  the  assumption  of  it ;  as  also  the  rare 
"  corollary  and  practice  of  the  Cuban  ebo- 
"  lition,  eiiripus  and  whifT;  which  he  shall 
*'  receive,  or  take  in  here  at  London,  and 
**  evaporate  at  Uxbridge,  or  farther,  if  it 
"  please  him.  If  there  be  any  such  sene* 
'*  rous  spirit,  that  is  truly  enamour  d  of 
"  these  good  faculties :  may  it  please  him, 
"  but  (by  a  note  of  his  hand)  to  specify 
"the  place  or  ordinary  where  he  uses  to 
**  eat  and  lie ;  and  most  sy^et  attendance, 
"  with  tobacco  and  pipes  of  the  best  sort, 
"  shall  be  ministred  :"  Std,  quasso,  candide 
Lector. 

PurU.  •  Why  this  is  without  parallel,  this  ! 

Car.  Well,  HI  mark  this  fellow  for  So- 
gliardo's  use  presently. 

Pu'it.  Or  rather,  rjogliardo  for  his  use. 

Car.  Eaith,  either  of  them  will  serve, 
they  are  both  good  properties:  I'll  design 
the  other  a  place  too,  that  we  may  see  him* 

Punt.  No  better  place  than  the  Mitre, 
that  we  may  be  spectators  with  you.  Carlo* 
Soft,  behold  who  enters  here :  Signior  So- 
gliardo  !  save  you. 

SCENE    IV. 
\To\hem\  Sogliardo. 

S<^,  Save  you^  good  sir  Puntarvolo ;  your 
dog*s  in  health,  sir,  I  see  ;  how  now.  Carlo) 

Car.  We  have  ta'en  simple  pains,  to 
chuse  you  out  followers  here. 

Punt.  Come  hither,  signior* 

Clnv.  Monsieur  Orange,  yond'  gallanftf 
observe  us;  pr'ythee  let's  talk  fustian  a 
little,  and  gull  'em ;  make  'em  believe  we 
are  great  scholars.  {They  shew  him  the  hiUs* 

Oran.  O  lord,  sir. 

Clov.  Nay,  pr'ythee  Itfs,  believe  mc, 
you  have  an  excellent  habit  in  discourse. 

Oran.  It  pleases  you  to  say  so,  nr. 

doo.  By  this  church,  you  ha'U;  nMj$ 


c& 
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come,  begin :  **  Aristotle,  in  his  Daemono- 
*'  logia,  approves  Scaliger  for  the  best  uavi- 
"  ^tor  in  his  time ;  and  in  his  hypercri- 
*'  ticks,  he  reports  him  to  be  Meautontimo- 
'*  rumenos:"  you  understand  the  Greek,  sir. 
Oran,  O  God,  sir. 

Mad.  For  society's  sake  he  does.  O, 
here  be  a  couple  of  fine  tame  parrots. 

Ciov.  Now,  sir,  whereas  the  ingenuity  of 
the  time,  and  the  souls  Synderisis  are  but 
Eiubrions  in  nature,  added  to  the  panch  of 
£squiline»  and  the  Ijitcrvalium  of  the 
Zodiack,  besides  the  ecliptic  line  being 
optic,  and  not  mental,  but  by  the  contem- 
plative and  theoric  .part  therooi^  doth  de- 
monstrate to  us  the  vegetable  circumference, 
and  the  ventositv  of  the  tropicks,  and 
whereas  our  intellectual,  or  mincing  ca- 
preal  (according  to  the  Metaphysicks)  asyou 

may  read  in  Plato's  Histriomastix 1  ou 

conceive  me,  sir  ? 
Oran.  O  lord,  sir. 

Clov.  Then  cominj^  to  the  pretty  animal, 
as  reason  long  since  is  fled  to  animals^,  ^ou 
know,  or  indeed  for  the  more  modelizmg, 
or  enamelling  or  rather  diamondizing  of 
your  subject,  you  shall  perceive  the  Hypo- 
thesis, or  Galaxia,  (whereof  tlie  meteors 
long  since  had  their  initial  inceptions  and 
notions)  to  be  merely  Pythagoncal,  Mathe- 
matical and  Aristocfatical For  look  you, 

sir,  there  is  ever  a  kind  of  concinnity  and 
species-— ^ Let  \is  turn  to  our  former  dis- 
course, for  tliey  mark  us  not. 

Fast.  Mass,  yonder's  the  knight  Puntar- 
volo. 

Deli.  And  my  cousin  Sogliardo,  me- 
thinks, 

Maci.  I,  and  his  familiar  tiuit  htfunts  him, 
the  devil,  with  the  shining  face. 
Deli.  Let  'em  alone,  observe  'em  not. 

[Sogliardo,  Puniarvoh,  Carton  walk. 
Sog.  Nay,  I  will  have  him,  I  am  resolute 
for  that.  Hy  tills  parchment,  gentlemen,  I 
have  been  so  toilM  among  the  harrots  yon- 
der>  you  will  not  believe,  they  do  speak  i' 
the  strangest  language,  and  give  a  man  the 
hardest  terms  for  his  money,  that  ever  you 
knew. 

Car.  But  ha'  you  arms,  ha'  you  arms  ? 
Sog,  Y'faith,  I  thank  tiiem,  I  can  write 
myself  gentleman  now,  here's  my  patent, 
it  cost  me  thirty  pound  by  this  breath. 

PujU.  a  very  tair  coat,  well  charged  and 
full  of  armory.' 

Sog.  Nay,  it  has  as  much  variety  of  co- 
lours in  it,' as  you  have  seen  a  coat'have ; 
how  like  you  the  crest,  sit  } 

Punt.  I  understand  it  not  \yell,  what  is't  ? 
"  Sog.  Marry,  sir,  it  is  your  boar  without  a 
head  rampant!  A  boar  without  a  head,  that's 
very  rare  1 


Car.  I,  and  rampant  too;  troth,  I  com- 
mend the  herald's  wit,  he  has  decyphered 
him  well ;  a  swine  without  a  head,  without 
brain,  wit,  any  thing  indeed,  raniping  te 
gentility.  You  can  blazon  the  rest,  sigiiior, 
can  you  not  ? 

Sog.  O,  I,  I  have  it  in  writing  here  of 
purpose,  it  cost  me  two  shillings  the  tncking. 
Car.  Let's  hear,  let's  hear. 
Punt.  It  is  the  most  vile,  foolish,  absurd, 
palpable,  and  ridiculous  escutcheon  that  ever 
this  eye  survis'd.  Save  you,  good  mon- 
sieur Fasti  dius. 

[//i^?/  salute  as  they  meet  in  the  walk. 
Car.  Sil<mce,  good  night ;  on,  on. 
Sog.  Gyrony,  of  eight  pieces ;  azure  and 
gules,  bttwfen  three  plates;  a  chev^ron, 
engrailed  checkey,  or,  vert,  and  ermins; 
on  a  chief  argent  between  two  ann'lets, 
saWes ;  a  boar's  head,  proper. 

Car,  How's  that,  on  a  chief  argent  ? 
Sog.  On  a  chief  argent,  a  boar's  head 
proper,  between  two  ann'lets  sables. 

Car.  'Slud,  it's  a  hog»-cheek,  and  pud- 
dings in  a  pewter  IReld  this. 

[Here  they  shift.     Fasiidius  mixes  wiA' 
Puntarcoh,   Carlo,  and   Sogliardo, 
Dcliro  and  Macilente,    Clove   and 
Orange,  four  couple. 
Sog.  How  Uke  you  'em,  signior  ? 
Funt.  Let  the    word  be.    Not  withmU 
mustard  i  your  crest  is  very  rare,  sir. 

Car.  A  iirying-pan  to  the  crest,  had  had 
no  fellow.' 

Fast.  Intreat  your  poor  friend  to  walk  off 
a  little,  signior,  I  will  salute  the  knight 
Car.  Come,  lap't  up,  lap't  up. 
Fast.  You   are   right  well  encounter'd, 
sir,  how  does  your  fair  dog  ? 

Punt.  In    reasonable   state,    sir;    what 
citizen  is  that  you  were  consorted  with? 
a  merchant  of  any  worth  } 
Fast.  'Tis  signior  Dehro,  sir. 
Punt.  Is  it  he  ?  save  you,  sir.        [SakUe. 
Deli.  Good  sir  Puntarvolo. 
Maci.  O  what  copy  of  fool  would  this 
place  minister,  to  one  endued  with  patience 
to  observe  it  ? 

Car.  Nay  look  you,  sir,  now  you  are  a 

gentleman,  vou  must  carry  a  more  exalted 

presence,  change  your  mood  and  habit  to 

a  more  austere  form,  be  exceeding  proud, 

stand  upon  your  gentility,  and  scorn  every 

,  man,  speak  nothmg  humbly,  never  discourse 

under  a  nobleman,  though  you  ne'er  saw 

;  him  but  riding  to  the  star-chamber,  it's  all 

\  one.  Love  no  man.  Trust  no  man.    Speak 

ill  of  no  man  to  hid  ^e ;  nor  well  of  any 

.  man  behind  his  back:    Salute  fairly  on  the 

front,  and  wish 'em  ban^dupon  the  tarn. 

i  Spread  yourself  upon  his  bosom  publicly, 

'  whose  heart   you   would  eat   in  private. 


'  .As  reason  long  since  is  fled  to  animals.']  Designed  as  a  sneer  on  those  philosophers, 
who,  from  the  tractable  and  imitative  qualities  in  brutes,  maintained  that  they  w«ie 
reasonable  creatures. 
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jest,  gallants,  now,  now,  now,  I  do  tieher 
the  most  strange  {liece  of  military  profession 
that  ever  was  discovered  in  tMula  Paulina.. 

Fast.  Where?  where? 

Funt,  What  is  he  for  a  creature  ? 

Car.  A  pimp,  a  pimp,  that  I  have  ob- 
served yoader,  the  rarest  superficies  of  a 
humour ;  he  comes  every  morning  to  emptf 
his  lungs  in  Paul's  here ;  and  offers  up  some 
five  or  six  hecatombs  of  faces  and  signs,  and 
away  again.  Here  he  comes;  nay,  walk, 
walk,  be  not  seen  to  note  hin^  and  we  shall 
have  excellent  sport  ^ 

SCENE    VI. 
[7b  thcni]  Shift. 

Punt,  'Slid,  he  vented  a  sig^  e'en  now,  I 
thought  he  would  have  blown  up  the  church. 

Car.  O,  you  shall  have  him  give  »  niuiK 
ber  of  those  bht  fires  eie  he  depart 

Fast.  See,  now  he  is  •xpostulating  with 
his  rapier  !  look,  look. 

Car.  Did  you  ever  in  your  days  observe 
better  passion  over  a  hilt? 

Punt.  Except  it  were  in  the  penon  of  a 
cutler's  boy,  or  that  the  fellow  were  nothing 
but  vapour,  I  should  think  it  impossible. 

Car.  See  again,  he  claps  his  sword  o*  tftw 
head,  as  who  should  say,  well,  go  to. 

Fast.  O  violence  1  I  wonder  the  blad« 
can  contain  itself,  being  so  provok'd. 

Car.  **  With  that  the  mocKly  squire  thumpl 

his  breast,  [revengah 

**  And  rear'd  his  eyen  to  heaveir  for 

Sog.  Troth,  an'  you  be  good  gentlemen, 
let's  make  'em  friends,  and  take  up  the. mat* 
ter  between  his  rapier  and  him. 

Car.  Nay,  if  you  intend  that,,  you  most 
lay  down  the  matter;  for  this  rapier  (it 
seems)  is  in  the  nature  of  a  han^r  on,,  and 
the  good  gentleman  would  happily  be  rid  of 
him. 

Fast.  By  my  faith,  and  'tis  to  be  sut* 
pected,  I'll  ask  him. 

Maci.  O,  here's  rich  stuff,  for  lifa's  sake, 
let  us  ^o. 
A  man  would  wish  himself  a  senseless  pillar; 
Rather  than  view  these  monstrous  prodigies : 
Nil  habet  infxlix  pauptrtas  durius  inse, 
Qu^m  quod  ridict^hs  ftaminesjbcit'^^^ 

Fast,  dignior. 

'  Thy  breath  will  dha^  mt  Rupr.]  The  reading  of  the  last  editions;  the  elder  fbliof 
give  it  thaw  my  rvff:  the  expression  is  humourous,  for  the  ruffs  then  wore  were  made  very 
Kiff  with  starch. 

^  Here  he  comes ;  nay,  vmlk,  loalk,  8tc']  A  modern  reader  will  be  surprized  perbaps>to 
U  business  of  the  fonf going  and  following  scenes,  to  be  transacted,  in  the  middle  aile  of 
.  St  Paul's  church  ;  but  in  the  poet's  days,  it  was  a  customary  resort  for  bullies,  knights  of 
^  p09t»  and  othera  of  the  like  reputable  professions  to  make  their  markets  in ;  and  mdced 
bargains  of  all  kinds  were  then  made  there,  as  honourably  as  they  now  are  in  Exchange* 
Alley  itself.  An  extsact  firom  a  little  piece  published  in  the  same  age,  will  give  as  a  true 
i^  of  it.  **  In  like  manner  it  is  agreed  upon,  that  what  day  soever  St  raul's  church 
"  bith  in  the  middle  isle  of  it^  neither  a  broker,  masterless  man,  or  a  pennylcss  companion, 
"the  unireis  of  London  shall  be  sworn  by  oath  to  bestow  a  steeple  upon  it.'' 

Pennylcss  Parliament  qf  Threadbare  PaetSt  1608, 


Hiese  be  princ^>tes,  thiok  on  them,  PU 
eome  to  you  again  presently. 

funt.  ^rrah,  keep  close ;  yet  not  so 
close';  thy  breath  will  thaw  my  ruff'. 

^'  O,  good  cousin,  1  am  a  little  busy, 
kow  does  my  niece  ?  f  am  to  walk  with  a 
kaight,  here. 

SCENE    V. 
ITo  tftem]  Fujtgoso,  Taylor. 

Fiing.  O  he  is  here,  look  you,  sir,  thafs 
the  gentleman. 

Tay.  What,  he  i'  the  blush-colour' dsattin  ? 

fun^.  1,  he  sir;  though  his  suit  blush,  he 
blushes  not,  look  you,  that's  the  suit,  sir : 
I  would  have  mine  such  a  suit  without 
ditfcrence,  such  stuff,  such  a  wing,  such  a 
3ieeve,  such  a  skirt,  belly  and  ail ;  there- 
fort,  pray  you  observe  it.  'Have  you  a 
pair  of  tables? 

Fast.  Why,  do  you  see,  sir  ?  they  say  I 
am  phantasttcai  :  why,  true,  I  know  it,  and 
1  pursue  ray  humour  still,  in  contempt  of 
thjs  censorious  age.  'Slight,  an'  a  man 
should  do  nothing  but  what  a  sort  of  stale 
judgments  about  Ihis  town  will  approve  in 
him,  he  were  a  sweet  ass  :  I'd  beg  him 
i'&ith.  I  ne'er  knew  any  more  find  fault 
vith  a  fashion,  than  they  that  knew  not  how 
W  put  themselves  uito  't.  For  mine  own 
part,  so  I  please  mine  own  appetite,  I  am 
careless  what  the  fusty  world  speaks  of  me. 
Puh. 

Fung.  Do  you  mark,  how  it  hangs  at  the 
bee  there  ? 

Toy.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

Fung.  For  God's  sake  do,  note  all ;  do 
yoifrsee  the  collar,  sir? 

TiUf.  Fear  nothing,  it  shall  not  ditfer  in  a 
ititcb,  sir. 

Fung.  Pray  heav'n  it  do  not,  you'll  make 
these  linings  serve  ?  and  help  me  to  a  chap- 
nan  for  the  outside,  will  you  ? 

T(^.  rii  do  my  best, '  sir  ^  you'll  put  it 
off  presently. 

/wig.  I,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  you 

shall  have  it but  make  haste  of  it,  for 

the  love  of  a  customer,  for  I'll  sit  i'  my  old 
suit,  or  else  lye  a  bed,  and  read  the  Arcadia 
till  you  have  done. 

dtr.  O,  if  ever  you  were  struck  with  a 
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Shift,  At  your  service. 

Fast.  Will  you  sell  your  rapier? 

Car,  He  is  turn'd  wild  upon  the  question, 
he  looks  as  he  had  seen  a  s<?rjeaut. 

Shift,  Sell  my  rapier  ?  now  iate  bless  me. 

Funt.  Amen.  >4 

Shift.  You  ask'd  me,  if  I  would  sell  my 
rapier,  sir  ? 

Fust.  I  did  indeed. 

Sliift.  Now,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Funt,  Amen,  I  say  still. 

Shift.  'dlid»  sir,  what  should  you  behold 
in  my  face,  sir,  that  should  move  you  (as 
they,  say,  bir)  to  ask  roe,  sir,  it  I  would  sell 
my  rapier  ? 

Fast,  Nay  (let  me  pray  you,  sir)  be  not 
movM  :  I  protest,  I  would  rather  have  been 
•iient,  than  any  way  offensive,  had  1  known 
your  nature. 

•  Shift.  Sell  ray  rapier?  'ods  lid  1  Nay, 
«ir  (for  mine  own  part)  as  1  am  a  man  that 
has  scrv*d  in  causes,  or  so,  so  I  am  not  apt 
to  injure  any  gentleman  in  the  degree  of 
felling  foul,  but  (sell  my  rapier?)  i  will  tell 
jou,  sir,  1  have  serv'd  with  this  foolish 
rapier,  where  some  of  us  d^re  not  appear  in 
haste;  i  name  no  man:  but  let  that  pass. 
(Sell  my  rapier?)  death  to  my  lungs.  I'his 
•apier,  sir,  has  travelled  by  my  side,  sir,  the 
bett  part  ot  France,  and  the  Low  (Country : 
I  have  seen  Flushing,  Brill^  and  the  Hague, 
with  this  rapier,  sir,  in  my  lord  of  Leystfr*B 
time :  and  (by  God's  will)  he  that  should 

•ffer  to  disrapier  me  now,  1  would 

Look  you,  sir,  you  presume  to  be  a  gentle- 
van  of  sort,  and  so  likewise  your  friends 
here,  if  you  have  any  disposition  to  travel, 
for  the  tight  of  service,  or  so,  one,  two,  or 
all  of  you,  I  can  lend  you  letters  to  divers 
•fficers  and  commanders  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tritt,  that  shall  for  mv  cause  do  you  all  the 
food  offices,  that  shall  pertain  or  belong  to 

gentlemen  of  your Please  you  to  shew 

Sic  bounty  of  your  mind,  sir,  to  impart 
some  ten  groats  or  half  a  crown  to  our  use, 
till  our  ability  be  of  growth  to  return  it,  and 

we  shall  think  ourself ^'Sblood,  sell  my 

rtpier? 

Sog.  I  pray  you,  what  said  he,  signior  ? 
he*s  a  proper  man. 

Fast.  Marry  he  tells  me,  if  1  please  to 
ahew  the  bounty  of  my  mind,  to  impart 
some  ten  groats  to  his  use,  or  so— - 

Funt.  Break  his  head  and  give  it  him. 

Car.  I  thought  he  had  been  playing  o* 
the  Jews-trump,  I. 

Shift,  My  rapier  ?  no,  sir ;  my  rapier  is 
my  guard,  my  defence,  my  revenue,  my 

^  Must  eat  Hicir  arms,  or  clbm.]  L  e.  starve.  CUm,  or  dam  is  a  word  yet  in  use  in  th« 
jnidland  parts  of  th<:  kingdom. 

*  Or  thou  Hercules,  that  hast  traveWd  all  countries.']  Jupiter,  upon  the  arrival  of  Claudiot 
among  the  gods,  dispatches  Hercules,  who  had  gravelled  all  countries,  to  know  who  he 
was.  Turn  Jupiter  Hercuiem,  quia  totwn  orbem  terrarumpererrofoerat,  if  nasse  videbatur 
wines  nationes,  jubet  ire,  &€•  Seneca  de  merte  Ckudii.  The  invocation  of  Janus  is  im  th^ 
tame  spirit  of  hiuu»«r. 


honour ;  (if  you  cannot  impart,  be  aeciet,  I 
beseech  you)  and  1  will  maintain  it,  where 
there  is  a  grain  of  dust,  or  a  drop  df  water. 
(dard  is  the  choice  when  the  Tanaot  must 
eat  their  arms,  or  clem*:)  tieW  my  rapier? 
no,  my  dear,  1  will  not  be  divorc'd  from 
thee,  yet ;  1  have  ever  found  thee  true  as 

steel and   (you  cannot  impart,  sir.) 

Save  you,  gentlemen;  (nevertheless  if  you 
have  a  fancy  to  it,  sir.) 

Fast,  Prythee  away;  is  signior  Deliro 
departed  ? 

Car.  Ha'  you  seen  a  pimp  out-face  his 
own  wants  better? 

Sog,  I  commend  him,  that  can  dissemble 
'em  so  well. 

Punt.  True,  and  having  no  better  a  cloke 
for  it  than  he  has  neither. 

Fast,  God*s  precious>  what  mischievous 
luck  is  this !  adieu,  gentlemen. 

Funt.  Whither  in  such  haste,  monsieur 
Fastidius  ? 

Fast.  After  my  merchant,  signior  Deliro, 
sir. 

Car,  O  hinder  him  not,  he  may  hap 
lose  his  tide,  a  good  flounder  i'  faith. 

Orange.   Hark    you,    signior    Whiff,  a     ' 
word  with  you. 

J  Orange  and  Clove  adl  Shift  aside. 
ow?  signior  Whiff? 

Oranee.  What  was  the  difference  between 
that  gallant  that's  gone,  and  you,  sir  ? 

Sh\fl,  No  difference ;  he  would  ha'  mven 
me  five  pound  for  my  rapier,  and  1  rdus'd 
it;  that's  all. 

Clove,  0,wasitnootherwise?  we  thought 
you  had  been  upon  some  terms. 

Shift,  No  other  than  you  saw,  sir. 

Clave.  Adieu,  good  master  Apple-John. 

Car.  How?  VVhiff,  and  Apple-John  too? 
Heart,  what' 11  you  say  if  this  be  the  ap- 
pendix, or  label,  to  both  yond'  indentures  ? 

Funt,  It  may  be. 

Car.  Resolve  us  of  it,  Janus,  thou  that 
look'st  every  way  ;  or  thou  Hercules,  Uiat 
hast  travell'd  all  countries.  * 

Funt,  Nay,  Carlo,  spend  no  time  in  invo- 
cations now,  'tis  late. 

Car,  Signior,  here's  a  gentleman  desirous 
of  your  name,  sir. 

Si^ift.  St,  my  name  is  cavalier  Shift:  I 
am  known  sulBciently  in  this  walk,  sir. 

Car,  Shift?  1  heard  your  name  varied 
e'en  now,  as  1  take  »t. 

Shift,  True,  sir,  it  pleases  the  world  (as  I 
am  her  excellent  tobacconist)  to  give  roe 
tlie  style  of  Signior  VVhiff;  as  1  am  a  poor 
esquire  about  the  town  here,  they  call  me 
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master  Apple  John.  Variety  of  good  names 

does  well,  sir. 
Car.  I,  and  good  parts,  to  make  those 

good  names ;  out  of  which  I  imagine  yond' 
bills  to  be  yours. 

Shift  Sir,  if  I  should  deny  the  manu- 
SCTipts,  I  were  worthy  to  be"  banisht  the 
middle  aile  for  ever. 

Car,  I  take  your  word,  sir  ;  this  gentle- 
man has  subscrib'd  to  'em,  and  is  most  <le- 
firous  to  become  your  pupil.  Marry  you 
most  use  expedition.  Signor  Insulso  Sog- 
liardo,  this  is  the  professor. 

Scig,  In  good  time,  sir ;  nay,  good  sir, 
boose  ^our  head;  do  you  profess  these 
slights  in  tobacco  ? 

Shift,  I  do  more  than  profess,  sir,  and,  if 
you  please  to  be  a  practitioner,  I  will  un- 
dertake in  one  fortnight  to  bring  you,  that 
you  shall  take  it  plausibly  in  any  ordinary, 
'  theatre,  or  the  Tilt-yard,  if  need  be,  i'  the 
BKxt  popular  assembly  that  is. 

Punt,  But  you  cannot  bring  him  to  the 
whiff,  so  soon  } 

&^,  Yet,  as  soon,  sir ;  he  shall  receive 
flw  mt,  second,  and  third  whiff,  if  it 
please  bim,  and  (upon  the  receipt)  take  his 
00T8e>  drink  his  three  cups  of  canary,  and 
expose  one  at  Hounslow,  a  second  at  Stains, 
and  a  third  at  Bagshot. 

Car.  Baw-waw! 

S9g,  You  will  not  serve  me,  sir,  will 
you  ?  I'll  give  you  more  than  countenance. 

Sk^ft,  Pardon  me,  sir,  |  do  scorn  to  serve 
any  man. 

Car.  Who?  he  serve?  he!  he  keeps 
faigh  men,  and  low  men,  he  !  be  has  a  fair 
litm^  at  Fuliam. ' 

Sk{ft,  But  in  the  nature  of  a  fellow.  III  be 
your  follower,  if  you  please. 

•SSog.  Sir,  you  shall  stay,  and  dine  with 
me,  and  if  we  can  agree,  we'll  not  part  in 
baste :  I  am  very  bountiful  to  men  of  qua- 
lity.   Where  shall  we  go,  signior  ? 

Punt  Your  Mitre  is  your  best  house. 

Shift.  I  can  make  this  dog  take  as  many 
wfaiffs  as  I  list,  and  he  shall  retain,  or  ef- 
iume  them,  at  my  pleasure. 

Punt.  By  your  patience,  follow  me,  fel- 
lows. 

Sog.  Sir,  Puntarvolo ! 

PwU.  Par^ion  me,  my  dog  shall  not  eat 
n  his  company  for  a  million. 

Car.  Nay,  be  not  you  amazed,  signior 


Whiflf,  whatever  that  stiff-neckt  gcntlemam 
says.  . 

Sog.  No,  for  you  do  not  know  the  hu- 
mour of  the  dog,  as  we  do ;  where  shall  we 
dine.  Carlo  ?  I  would  fain  go  to  one  of 
these  ordinaries,  now  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Car.  So  you  may  ;  were  you  never  at 
any  yet  ? 

Sog,  No  faith,  but  they  say  there  resort 
your  most  choice  gallants. 

Car,  True,  and  the  fashion  is,  when  any 
stranger  comes  in  amongst  'em,  they  all 
stand  up  and  stare  at  him,  as  he  were  some 
unknown  beast,  brought  out  of  Affirick  ;  but 
that'll  be  help'd  with  a  good  adventurous 
face.  You  must  be  impudent  enough,  sit 
down,  and  use  no  respect;  when  any  thing's 
propounded  above  your  capacity,  smile  at 
It,  make  two  or  three  faces,  and  'tis  excel* 
lent,  they'll  think  you  have  travelled ; 
though  you  argue,  a  whole  day,  in  silence 
thus,  and  discourse  in  nothing  but  laughter, 
'twill  pass.  Only,  now  and  Uien,  give  Are, 
discharge  a  good  full  oath,  and  offer  a 
great  wager,  'twill  be  admirable. 

Sog.  1  warrant  you,  1  am  resolute  ;  corne^ 
good  signior,  there's  a  poor  French  crown 
for  your  ordinary. 

Shift.  It  comes  well,  for  I  had  not  m 
much  as  the  least  portcullice  of  coin  be* 
fore.* 

GREX. 

A  fit.  I  travel  with  another  objection, 
signior,  which  I  fear  will  be  enforced  against 
the  author,  ere  I  can  be  deliver'd  of  it. 

Cor.  What's  that,  sir? 

Mit,  That  the  argument  of  his  comedy 
might  have  been  of  some  other  nature,  as  of 
a  duke  to  be  in  love  with  a  countess,  and 
tliat  countess  to  be  in  love  with  the  duke's 
son,  and  the  son  to  love  the  lady's  waiting 
maid ;  some  such  cross  wooing,  with  a  clown 
to  their  serving-man,  better  than  to  be  thus 
near,  and  familiarly  allied  to  the  time. 

Cor,  You  say  well,  but  1  would  fain  hear 
one  of  these  autumn-judgments  define  once, 
Quid  sit  comctdia  f  if  he  cannot,  let  him 
content  himself  with  Cicero's  definition, 
(till  he  have  strength  to  propose  to  himself 
a  better,)  who  would  have  a  comedy  to  be 
imitatio  vita,  speculum  consuetvuHnis^  imago 
vcritatis ;  a  thing  throughput  pleasant,  and 
ridiculous,  and  accommodated  to  tlie  cor- 


'  Ht  keeps  high  men,  and  tow  men ;  he!  he  has  a  fiiir  living  at  Fullam.]  He  is  a 
Aarping  gamester,  and  uses  false  dice.  The  dice  were  loaded  to  run  high  or  low  ;  hence 
they  were  called  high  or  law  men  ;  and  sometimes  high  and  low  Fulhams,  £ither  because 
they  were  made  there,  or  because  it  might  be  a  resort  for  sharpew  and  others  of  the  like 
fitUemity  :  but  the  phrasi*  is  common  in  the  authors  of  this  age. 

'  I  had  not  so  niucJi  as  the  least  portcullis  of  coin  bff*re.']  Some  old  coins  have  a 
fsrtcuUice  stamped  on  thi  ir  reverse  ;  which  1  suppose  gave  rise  to  the  expression.  1  hui 
^tow  gives  us  an  account  of  the  fall  of  base  money,  in  the  second  year  of  Queen  £iieabeth  : 
"  It  was  published  by  proclamation,  tliat  the  teston  coined  for  twelve-pence,  and  in  the 
"  reign  of  Edward  V I.  called  down  to  sixpence,  should  now  forthwith  (of  the  best  sort 
"  marked  with  the  portcullice)  be  taken  for  four-pence  half-penny. "-^-^nizo^f,  p.  11 15* 
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reciioDof  mamien:  if  the  maker  have  Hsul'd 
ID  any  particle  of  this,  they  may  worthily 
tax  him  ;  but  if  not,  why-7 — be  you  (that 
are  for  them)  silent,  as  I  will  be  for  him  ; 
and  give  way  to  the  actors. 

SCENE  VIL 
Sordido,  with  a  hdier  about  kU  neck ;  Hind. 

Sard.  Nay,  God's  pretious,  if  the  weather 
ani  season  be  so  respectless,  that  beggars 
shall  live  as  well  as  their  betters ;  and  that 
my  hungei*  and  thirst  for  riches,  shall  not 
make  tliem  hunger  and  thirst  with  poverty ; 
that  my  sleep  shall  be  broken,  and  their 
hearts  not  broken ;  that  my  coffers  shall  be 
full,  and  yet  care ;  thcir*s  empty,  and  yet 
inerry  !  'Tis  time,  that  a  cross  should  bear 
flesh  and  blood,  since  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
bear  this  cross. 

GREX. 

Mit,  What,  will  he  hang  himself  ? 

Car.  Faith  I,  it  seems  his  prognostication 
has  not  kept  touch  with  him,  and  tliat  makes 
him  despair. 

Afit  Beshrcw  me,  he  will  be  out  of  his 
humour  then,  indeed. 

Sord.  Tut,  these  star-monger  knaves,  who 
would  trust  'em  ?  one  says  dark  and  rainy, 
when  'tis  as  clear  as  crystal ;  another  says, 
tempestuous  blasts  and  stonns,  and  'twas  as 
calm  as  a  milk-bowl ;  here  be  sweet  rascals 
£or  a  man  to  credit  his  whole  fortunes  with : 
you  sky-«taring  coxcombs  you,  you  fat- 
brains,  out  upon  you  ;  you  are  gooa  for  no- 
thing but  to  sweat  night-caps,  and  make 
rug-gowns  dear!  you  learned  men,  and 
have  not  a  le^on  of  devils,  avostre  service ! 
a  vostre  service!  by  heav'n,  I  think  I  shall 
die  a  better  scholar  than  they !  but  soft, 
bow  now,  sirrah  ?    * 

Hind.  Here's  a  letter  come  from  your 
son,  sir. 

Sord.  From  my  son,  sir !  what  would  my 
son,  sir  ?  some  good  news  no  doubt. 

Tlie  Lb-ttbr. 
"  Sweet  and  dear  father,  (desiring  you 
''first  to  send  me  your  blessing,  wmcn  is 
"  more  worth  to  me  than  gold  or  silver,)  I 
'*  desire  you  likewise  to  be  advertised,  that 
"  this  Shrove-tide,  contrary  to  custom,  we 
**  use  always  to  have  revels ;  which  is  in- 
•*  deed  dancmg,  and  makes  an  excellent 
*'  shew  in  truth;  especially  if  we  gentlemen 
*'  be  well  attir'd,  which  our  seniors  note, 
*'  and  think  the  better  of  our  fathers,  the 
*'  better  we  are  maintain'd,  and  that  they 
'*  shall  know  if  they  come  up,  and.havcany 
"  thing  to  do  in  the  law  ;  therefore,  good 
"  father^  these  are  (for  your  own  sake  as 
''  well  as  mine)  to  re-desire  you,  that  you 
''  let  me  Jiot  want  that  which  is  fit  for  the 
*'  setting  up  of  our  same,  in  the  honourable 


''  volume  of  gentility,  that  I  may  say  to  our 
"  calumniators,  witii  Tully,  j%o  sum  ortus 
*'  domus  mea,  tu  occasus  tux.  And  thus, 
"  not  doubtmgofyourfatherly  benevolence, 
"  F  humbly  ask  your  blessing,  and  pray 
**  God  to  biess  you. 

"  Yours,  if  his  own.** 

How's  this  \  Yours,  if  his  own  ?  is  he  not 
my  son,  except  he  be  his  own  son  ?'^belike 
this  is  some  new  kind  of  subscription  the 
gallants  use.  Well !  wherefore  aost  thou 
stay,  knave  ?  away :  go.  Here's  a  letter 
indeed  !  r^els  ?  and  benevolence  ?  is  this 
a  weather  to  send  benevolence  ?  or  is  this  a 
season  to  revel  in?  'Slid,  the  devil  and  ail 
takes  part  to  vex  me,  I  think !  this  letter 
would  never  have  come  now  else,  now, 
now,  when  the  sun  shines,  and  the  air  thus 
clear.  Soul,  if  this  hold,  we  shall  shortly 
have  an  excellent  crop  of  com  spring,  out 
of  the  highways :  the  streets  and  houses  of 
tlie  town  will  be  hid  with,  the  rankness  of 
tlie  fruits,  that  grow  there  in  spight  of  good 
husbandry.  Go  to,  I'll  prevent  the  sight 
of  it,  come  as  quickly  as  it  can,  1  will  pre- 
vent the  sight  of  it.  I  have  this  remedy, 
heaven.  Stay;  I'll  try  the  pain  thus  a 
little.  O,  nothing,  nothing.  Well  now ! 
shall  my  son  gain  a  benevolence  by  my 
death  ?  or  any  body  be  the  better  for  my 
gold,  or  so  forth  ?  no ;  alive,  1  kept  it  from 
'em,  and,  dead,  my  ghost  shall  walk  about 
it,  and  preserve  it ;  my  son  and  daughter 
shall  starve  ere  they  touch  it,  I  have  hid  it 
as  deep  as  hell  from  the  sight  of  heav'n,  and 
to  it  1  go  now.  {^FaUs  off, 

SCENE  viir. 

\To  Am]  Rustid. 

1  Rust.  Ay  me,  what  pitiful  sight  is  this  ! 
help,  help,  help. 

2  Rust.  How  now  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

1  Ru$t.  O,  here's  a  man  has  hang'd  him- 
self, help  to  get  him  again. 

2  Rust.  Hang'd  himself?  'Slid  carry  him 
afore  a  justice,  'tis  chance-medley,  o*  my 
word. 

3  Rust.  How  now  ?  whaf  s  here  to  do  ? 

4  RtJLst.  How  comes  this  ? 

2  Rust.  One  has  executed  himself,  con- 
trary to  order  of  law,  and  by  my  consent  he 
shall  answer't. 

5  Rust.  Would  he  were  in  case  to  answer 
it. 

1  Rust.  Stand  by,  he  recovers,  give  him 
breath. 

Sord.  Oh! 

5  Rust.  Mass,  'twas  well  you  went  the 
foot-way,  neigiibour; 

1  Rust.  I,  an'  1  had  not  cut  the  halter. 
Sord.  How  !  cut  the  halter  ?  ay  me,  I  am 

undone,  I  am  undone. 

2  RiLst.    Marry,  if  you  had  not  been 


r 
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undone,  you  had  been  hang'd  I  can  tell 
you. 

Sord.  You  thread-bare  horse-bread-eat- 
iDg  rascals,  if  you  would  needs  liave  been 
meddling,  could  you  not  liave  untied  it, 
but  you  must  cut  It ;  and  in  the  midst  too  ! 
ay  nie. 

'  1  Hust,  Out  on  nie,  *tis  the  catterpillcr 
Sordido  !  how  cursed  are  tbe  poor,  that 
the  viper  was  blest  w  ith  this  good  fortune  ! 

2  Riut.  Nay,  how  accurst  art  thou,  that 
art  cause  to  the  curse  of  the  poor  r 

3  Riist.  I,  and  to  save  so  wretched  a 
caitiff? 

4  Rust.  Curst  be  thy  fingers  that  loos' d 
him. 

3  &ist.  Some  desperate  fury  possess  thee, 
that  thou  may'st  hang  thyself  too. 

5  ^st.  Never  may'st  thou  be  sav*d,  that 
savM  so  damn'd  a  monster. 

Sord.  What  curses  breathe  these  men! 

how  have  my  deeds 
Made  my  looks  differ  from  another  man's^ 
That  they  should  thus  detest,  and  lothe  my 

life  ! 
Oat  on  my  wrctdied  humour,  it  is  that 
Makes  me  tlius  monstrous  in  true  humane 

eyes.  ['mends 

Pardon  me  (gentle  friends)  Pli  make  fair 
For  my  foul  errors  past^  and  twenty  fold 
Bestoreto  all  men,  what  with  wrong  I  robb'd 

them : 
My  bams  and  gamers  shall  stand  open  still 
To  all  the  poor  that  come,  and  my  best 

gram 
Be  made  alms-bread,  to  feed  half-famish* d 

mouths. 
Though  hitherto  amongst  you  I  have  liv*d, 
Tjke  an  unsavoury  muck-hill  to  myself, 
Yet -now  my  galher'd  heaps  being  spread 

abroad. 
Shall  turn  to  better  and  more  fmitfid  uses. 
Bless  then  this  man,  cucsc  him  no  more  for 

saving 
My  life  and  soul  together.  O,  how  deeply 
The  bitter  curses  of  the  poor  do  pierce  I 
lam  by  wonder  chang'd;  come  m  with  me 
And  witness  my  repentance ;  now  I  prove, 
"  No  life  is  blest,  that  is  not  gracM  with  love." 
^  Rust.  O  miracle !  see  when  a  man  has 
grace  I 

3  Rust.  Uad't  not  been  pity,  so  good  a 
man  should  have  been  cast  awav  ? 

2  Rust.  Well,  ril  get  our  clerk  put  his 
conversion  in  the  acts- and  monuments. 

A  Rust.  Do,  for  I  warrant  him  he's  a 
martyr.' 

SAifjtf.  O  God,  how  he  wept,  if  you 
nurk'd  it!  did  you  see  how  the  tears  trilrd  f 

3  Rnst.    Yes  believe  me,  like  master 

••  yjf//,  /'//  get  our  clerk  put  his  conversion  in  tlie  acts  and  numuments. 

4  Rust.  Do t  for  I  tvarrarU  him  he^s  a  martyr J\  Satirically  alludiiif;  to  Fox's  history  of 
martyrs;  many  of  whom,  we  are  told,  when  he  published  the  second  edition  of  his  book, 
vere  found  to  be  alive  and  well 

"  Plauius,  in  Ids  comedy  called  CiskllariaA    Act  3,  scene  the  last. 


Vicar's  bowls  upon  the  green  for  all  the 
world. 

3  or  A.  O  neighbour,  God's  blessing  o' " 
your  heart,  neijnbour,  'twas  a  good  grate- 
ful deed. 

GREX. 

Cor.  How  now,  Mitis  ?  what's  that  you 
consider  so  seriously  ? 

Mit.  Troth,  that  which  doth  essentially 
please  me,  the  warping  condition  of  this 
^reen  and  sogg}'  multitude ;  but  in  good 
taith,  signior,  your  author  hath  largely  out- 
stript  my  expectation  in  this  scene,  I  will 
liberally  confess  it.  For  wlien  I  saw  bor- 
dido  so  desperately  intended,  I  thought  I 
had  had  a  hand  of  him,  then. 

Cor,  What?  you  suppos'd  he  should 
have  hung  himself  indeed  ? 

Mit.  I  did,  and  had  fram'd  my  objection 
to  it  ready,  which  may  yet  be  vcr)'  fitly 
urg'd,  and  with  some  necessity ;  for  though 
his  purpos'd  violence  lost  th'  effect,  and  ex- 
tended not  to  deatli,  yet  the  intent  and  hor- 
ror of  the  object  was' more  than  the  nature 
of  a  comedy  will  in  any  sort  admit. 

y?or.  1?  what  thinkyou  of  Plauius,  in  his 
comedy  called  Cistellaria'°,  thenc  ?  where 
he  brings  in  Alcesimarchus  with  a  drawn 
sword  ready  to  kill  himself,  and  as  he  is 
e'en  fixing  his  breast  upon  it,  to  be  restrain'd 
from  his  resolv'd  outrage,  by  Sileniun|  and 
the  bawd  ;  is  not  his  authority  of  power  to 
give  our  scene  approbation  ? 

Mit.  Sir,  1  have  this  only  evasion  left  me, 
to  say,  I  think  it  be  so  indeed,  your  memory 
is  happier  than  mine:  but  I  wonder,  what 
engine  he  will  use  to  bring  the  rest  out  of 
their  humours ! 

Cor.  That  will  api)ear  anon,  never  pre- 
occupy your  imagination  withal.  Let  your 
mind  keep  company  with  the  scene  still, 
which  now  removes  itself  from  the  country 
to  the  court.  Here  comes  Macileute  and 
Signior  Brisk,  freshly  suited,  lose  not  your- 
self, for  now  the  epitasis  or  busy  part  ot  oar 
subject-is  in  act. 

SCENE   IX. 
Maciknie,  Brisk,  Cinedo,  Saviolina. 

Fast*  Well,  no>v,  signior  Macilente,  you 
are  not  only  welcome  to  the  court,  but  also 
to  my  mistress's  withck-awing  chamber: 
hoy,  get  me  some  tobacco,  I'll  but  go  in, 
and  shew  1  am  here,  and  come  to  you  pre 
sently,  sir. 

Alaci.  What's  lliat  he  said  ?  by  heav'n,  I 
mark'd  him  not : 
My  thoughts  and  I  were  of  another  world. 
I  was  admiring  mine  own  out-side  here. 
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To  think  what  privilege  and  palm  it  bean 
Here,  in  the  court !  be  a  man  ne'er  sq  vile, 
I^  mi,  in  judgment,  manners,  or  what  else  ; 
If  he  can  purchase  but  a  silken  cover, 
He  shall  not  onl>  pass,  but  pass  regarded : 
Whereas,  let  him  be  poor,  and  meanly  clad. 
Though  ne'er  so  richly  parted^  you  shall 

have 
A  fellow  (that  knows  nothing  but  his  beef, 
Or  how  to  rinse  his  clammy  guts  in  beer) 
Will  take  him  by  the  snoulders,  or  the 
throaty  [state 

And  kick  him  down  the  stairs.  Such  is  the 
Of  virtue  in  bad  clothes  !  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha, 
That  raiment  should  be  in  such  high  request ! 
JIow  long  should  I  be,  ere  I  should  put  off 
To"  tjie  Lord  Chancellor's  tomb,  or  the 
sherifTs  posts  ?  [year. 

By  heav'n  (I  think)  a  thousand,  thousand 
His  gravity,  his  wisdom,  and  his  faith 
To  my  dread  sovereign^  (graces  that  sur- 
vive him) 
These  I  could  well  endqre  to  reverence. 
But  not  his  tomb ;  no  more  than  I'd  com- 
mend 
The  chapel-organ,  for  the  gilt  without. 
Or  this  base-viol,  for  the  vamish'd  face. 

Fast,  L  fear  I  have  made  you  stay  some- 
what long,  sir;  but  is  my  tobacco  ready,  boy  ? 

Cifie.  it  sir. 

Fast  Give  me,  my  mistress  is  upon  com- 
ing* you  shall  see  ner  presently,  sir,*— 
you'll  say  you  never  accosted  a  more 
piercing  wit.  This  tobacco  is  not  dried, 
boy,  or  else  the  pipe  is  defective.  Oh,  yogr 
wits  of  Italy  are  nothing  comparable  to  her! 
her  braii/s  a  very  quiver  of  jests  !  and  she 
does  dart  them  abroad  with  that  sweet, 
loose,  and  judicial  aim^  that  you  would—-— 
)iere  she  comes,  sir. 

\She  is  seen,  and  goes  in  aaain. 

Mad.  'Twas  tin^e,  his  invention  had  peep 
l>og'd  else. 

Savi.  Give  me  my  fan  there. 

Maci.  How  now,  monsieur  Brisk  ? 

Fastr  A  kind  of  affectionate  revcrepce 
strikes  me  with  a  cold  shivering,  methinks. 

Maci.  1  like  such  tempers  well,  as  stand 
before  their  mistresses  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling ;  and  before  their  Maker*  ViU^  impu- 
dent mountains. 

Fast,  By  this  hand,  I'd  spend  twenty 
pound  my  vaulting-horse  stood  here  now, 
she  mi^ht  see  mc  do  but  one  trick, 

MacZf  Why,  does  she  loye  activity  ? 

Cine,  Or  if  you  had  but  your  long  stock- 
ings op,  to  be  flancing  a  galliard,  as  she 
comes  by. 

Fa^,  I.  either.  O,  these  stirrinff  humours 
make  (adies  mad  with  desire ;  she  conies. 
My  gpod  genius  embolden  jne .:  boy,  the 
pipequipjdy. 


Mcfi,  What  ?  will  he  give  her  musick? 

Fast.  A  second  good  morrow  to  my  fair 
mistress. 

Savi.  Fair  servant,  I'll  thank  you  a  day 
hence,  when  the  date  of  your  salutation 
comes  forth. 

Fast,  How  like  you  that  answer?  is't  not 
admirable  ? 

Maci.  1  were  a  simple  courtier,  if  I  could 
not  admire  trifles,  sir. 

Fast.  I'roth,  sweet  lady,  I  shall be 

prepar'dto  give  you  thanks  for  those  thanks, 
ana*^ —  study  more  officious,  and  obse- 
quious regards  to  your  fair  beauties^ 
'  ■      Mtnd  the  pipe,  boy. 

[//e  talks,  and  takes  tobacco  hetvceen, 

Maci.  I  ne'er  knew  tobacco  taken  as  a 
parenthesis  before. 

Fast,  'Fore  God,  sweet  lady,  believe  it, 
( do  honour  the  meanest  rush  in  this  chamber 
for  your  love. 

Savi.  I,  you  need  not  tell  me  that,  sir :  I 
do  think  you  do  prize  a  rush  before  my  love, 

Maci.  Is  this  the  wonder  of  nations' 

Fast.  O,  by  this  air,  pardon  me,  I  said  for 
your  love,  b\  this  light;  but  it  is  the  ac<r 
customed  sharpness  uf  your  ingenuity,  sweet 

mistress,  to mass,  your  viol's  new  strung, 

methinks. 

[//c  takis  down  the  viol,  and  plays  between. 

Maci.  Ingenuity  !  I  see  his  ignorance  will 
not  suffer  him  to  slander  her,  which  he  had 
done  most  notably,  if  he  had  said  wit  for 
ingenuity,  as  he  meant  it.^ 

Fast.  By  the  soul  of  musick,  lady,  (hum, 
hum.) 

Savi.  Would  we  might  hear  it  once. 

Fast.  I  do  more  adore  and  admire  your 
(hum>  hum)  predominant  berfections,  than 
(hum,  hum)  ever  I  shall  nave  povier  and 
faculty  to  express  (hum.) 

Savi.  Upon  the  viol  de  gambo,  you  mean  J 

Fast.  It's  miserably  out  of  tune,  by  this 
hand. 

Stroi.  Nay,  rather  by  the  fingers. 

Maci.  It  makes  good  harmony  with  her 
wit. 

Fast.  Sweet  lady,  tune  it.  Boy,  some 
tobacco. 

Maci'  Tobacco  again  ?  he  does  court  his 
mistress  with  very  exceeding  good  changes, 

fast,  Sigpijr  Macilente>  you  take  none, 
sir? 

Maci.  No,  unless  I  had  a  mistress,  sig- 
nior,  it  were  a  great  indecorum  £or  me  to 
take  tpbacpo. 

Fast,  How  like  you  her  wit  ? 

Maci.  Her  ingenuity  is  excellent,  sir. 

Fast.  You  see  the  subject  of  her  sweet 

fingers  there  ? Oh,  she  tickles  it  so,  that 

she  makes  it  lau^h  most  divinely ; 

rU  tell  you  a  good  jest  p6w,  and  your- 

"  7b  the  lord  Chancellor's  tomb,  or  the  sheriff's  posts.!  The  sheriff  had  posts  set  up  be^ 
fore  his  door,  on  which  proclamations  were  faftened ;  and  these  it  was  usual,  out  of  respect, 
|9  f-ead  bare-headed. 
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self  shall  say  it's  a  good  one :  I  have  wish'd 
my  self  to  be  that  instrument  (I  think)  a 
thousand    times^    and    not   so    few,     by 

heav'n. 

Man.  Not  unlike,  sir ;  but  how  ?  to  be 
casM  up,  and  hung  by  on  the  wall  ? 

Fust.  O,  no,  sir,  to  be  hi  use  1  assure  you ; 
as  your  judicious  eyes  may  testify, 

Suvi.  Htre,  servant,  it  you  will  play, 
come. 

Fast.  Instantly,  sweet  lady.—- — In  good 
fiuth,  hi  re*s  most  divine  tobacco  ! 

Savi.  Nay,  I  cannot  stay  to  dance  after 
yourpipr. 

Fast.  Good !  nay,  dear  lady,  stay ;  by 
this  sweet  smoke,  1  think  3  our  w  it  be  all 
fire. 

Maci.  And  he's  the  salamander  belongs 
to  it. 

SacL  Is  your  tobacco  perfum'd,  servant, 
that  you  swear  by  the  swett  smoke ? 

Ftut.  Still  more  excellent!  (before  heav*n, 

and  these  brigtit  lights)  1  think you  arc 

roatle  of  ingenuity,  I. 

Maci.  True,  as  your  discourse  is:  O 
abominable ! 

Fast.  Will  your  ladyship  takff  any  ? 

Saci.  O,  peace  1  pi*ay  you  ;  1  love  not 
the  breath  ot  a  woodcock*s  head. 

Fast.  Meaning  my  head,  lady  ? 

Sari.  Not  altogether  so,  sir ;  but  (as  it 
were  fatal  to  their  follies  that  think  to  grace 
tbeoiselves  with  taking  tobacco,  when  they 


want  better  entertainment)  you  see  your 
pipe  "bears  the  true  form  of  a  woodcock's 
head. 

Ftist,  O  admirable  simile  ! 

Savi.  'Tis  best  leaving  of  you  in  admi- 
ration, sir. 

Maci.  Are  th&sc  the  admired  lady- wits, 
that  having  so  good  a  plain  song,  can  run 
no  belter  division  upon  it  2  All  het  jests 
are  of  the  stamp,  (March  was  lifteeii  years 
ago.)  Is  this  the  comet,  monsieur  Fasti- 
dius,  that  you  gallants  wonder  at  so  ? 

Fast.  Heart  of  a  gentleman,  to  neglect 
me  afore  presence  thus  !  sweet  sir,  I  beseech 
you  be  silent  in  my  disgrace.  By  the  muses, 
1  was  never  in  so  vile  a  humour  in  my  life, 
and  her  wit  was  at  the  flood  too.  Keport 
it  not  for  a  million,  good  sir ;  let  me  be  %% 
far  end  ear' d  to  your  love. 

GRKX. 

MU.  What  follows  next,  slgnior  Corda- 
tus  ?  this  gallant's  humour  is  almost  spent, 
meihinks  it  ebbs  tjpace,  with  tiiis  contrary 
breath  of  his  mistress. 

Cor.  O,  but  it  will  How  again  for  all  this, 
till  there  come  a  general  drought  of  humour 
among  all  our  actors,  and  then  I  fear  not 
but  his  will  fall  as  low  as  any.  See  wha 
presents  himself  here ! 

Mit.  What,  i'  the  old  case? 

Cor.  I,  faith,  which  makes  it  the  more 
pitiful;  you  undei-stand  where  the  scene  is! 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE   1. 
Fallace,  Fungoso, 

^^*  W/HY  are  you  so  melancholy,  bro- 
^^    ther? 

Fung.  I  am  not  melancholy,  I  thank  you, 
sister. 

Ful.  Why  are  you  not  merry  then  ?  there 
are  but  two  of  us  in  all  the  world,  and  if  we 
»bouK*l  not  be  comforts  one  to  another,  God 
help  us. 

Fung.  Faith,  I  cannot  tell,  sister,  but  if  a 
man  had  any  true  melancholy  in  him,  it 
would  make  him  melancholy  to  see  his  yeo- 
manly  father  cut  his  neighbours'  throats,  to 
make  his  son  a  gentleman ;  and  yet  when 
he  has  cut  'em,  he  will  see  his  son's  thi'oat 
cut  too,  ere  he  make  him  a  true  gentleman 
mdeed,  before  death  cut  his  own  throat.  I 
must  be  the  first  head  of  our  house,  and  yet 
he  will  not  give  me  the  head  till  1  be  made 
so.  Is  any  man  term'd  a  gentleman,  that 
is  not  always  i'  the  fashion  ?  I  would  kjiow 
but  that 

Fal.  If  you  be  melancholy  for  that,  bro- 
ther, I  thmk  I  have  as  much  cause  to  be 
adaacholy  as  any  one:  iorFll  be  swom^ 


I  live  as  little  in  the  foshiou  as  any  woman  ui 
lx)ndon.  By  the  faith  of  a  gentlcwomani 
(beast  that  j  am  to  say  it)  L  ha'  not  one 
friend  i'  the  world  besides  my  husband. 
When  saw  you  muster  Fastidlus  Hri^k,  bro- 
ther ? 

Fun.  But  a  while  since,  sister,  I  think  :  I 
know  iiot  well  in  truth.  By  this  hand,  I 
could  licht  with  all  my  heart,  methinks. 

Fed.  Nay,  good  brother,  be  not  rcso^ 
lute. 

Fung.  I  sent  him  a  letter,  and  he  writes 
me  no  answer  neither. 

Ful.  Oh,  sweet  Fasti di us  Brisk  !  O  fine 
courtier !  thou  art  he  mak'st  me  sigh,  and 
say,  how  blessed  is  that  woman  that  hath  a 
courtier  to  her  husband  !  and  how  mise- 
rable a  dame  she  is,  that  hath  neither  hus- 
band, nor  friend  i'  the  court !  O  sweet  Fas* 
tidius!  O  line  courtier!  How  comely  he 
bous  iiiiH  in  his  court'sie  !  how  full  he  hits 
a  woman  between  the  lips  when  he  kisses  Jv 
how  upright  he  sits  at  the  table  !  how 
daintily  he  carves !  how  sweetly  he  talks« 
and  tf  lis  news  of  this  lord,  and  ot  that  laciy ! 
how  cleanly  he  wipes  his  spoon  at  eviVy 
spoonful  o\  any  wji.tr-uicat  he  eaK  !  anU^* 
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what  a  neat  case  of  pick-tooths  he  carries 
about  him  still !  O,  sweet  Fastidius !  O, 
fine  courtier ! 

SCENE   II. 

Deliro,  Musicians,  MaciUnie,  Fungos^. 

Delu  See,  yonder  she  is,  gentlemen. 
Now,  (as  eyer  you'll  bear  the  name  of  mu- 
sicians) touch  your  instruments  sweetly, 
she  has  a  delicate  ear,  I  tell  you  :  play  not 
a  false  note,  I  beseech  you. 

Musi.  Fear  not,  signior  Deliro. 

Deii,  O,  begin,  be^in,  some  sprightly 
thing:  lord,  how  my  imagination  labours 
with  the  success  of  it !  Well  said,  good, 
i' faith !  Ilcav'n  grant  it  please  her.  1*11  not 
be  seen,  for  then  she'll  be  sure  to  dislike  it. 

Fal.  liey-da!  this  is  excellent!  I'll  lay 
mj  life  this  is  my  husband's  dotage.  I 
thouffht  so  ;  nay,  never  play  bo-peep  with 
me,  I  know  you  do  nothmg  but  study  bow 
to  anger  me,  sir. 

Deli,  Anger  thee,  sweet  wife  ?  why, 
didst  thou  not  send  for  musicians  at  supper 
last  night  thyseit  ? 

Fed,  To  supper,  sir  ?  now  come  up  to 
supper,  1  beseech  you :  as  though  there 
were  no  difference  between  supper-time, 
when  folks  should  be  merry,  and  this  time, 
when  they  should  be  melancholy  ?  lorould 
never  take  upon  me  to  take  a  wife,  if  I  had 
no  more  judgment  to  please  her. 

DeL  Be  pTeas'd,  sweet  wife,  and  they 
shall  ha'  clone,  and  would  to  fate  my  life 
were  done,  if  I  can  never  please  thee. 

Maci,  Save  you,  lady,  whereis  master 
Deliro  ? 

Ddi,  Here,  master  Macilente :  you  arc 
welcome  from  court,  sir  ;  no  douut  you 
have  been  grac'd  exceedingly  of  master 
Brisk's  mistress,  and  the  rest  of  the  ladies 
for  his  sake. 

A-laci.  Alas,  the  poor  pliantastick !  he's 
scarce  known  fhim. 

To  any  lady  there ;  and  those  that  know 
Know  Iiim  the  simplest  man  of  all  they 
know :  [in  ours. 

Deride,   and  play  upon  his   amorous  hu- 
Thougli  he  but  apishly  doth  imitate 
The    gallantVt    courtiers,    kissing    ladies* 
pumps,  [wits. 

Holding  ihe  clolh  for  them,  praising  their 
And  servilely  observing  every  one 
May  tlo  ihein  pleasure- :  learful  to  be  seen 
With   any   man    (liiouj;,!!   hu   be  ne'er  so 
worthy)         .  [greatest. 

That's  not  in  grace  with  sonie  that  are  tlie 
'I  hus  courtiers'do,  and  these  he  counterfeits, 
But  sets  not  such  a  sightly  carriage  , 
Upon  their  vanities,  as  tiuy  themselves  ; 
And  therefore  tliey  despi*>-e   hi  in  :    for  in- 
He's  like  the  zany  to  a  tumbler,  [deed 

That  trie.")  tricks  after  him,  to  make  men 
laugh. 

FaL  Here's  an  unthankful  spiteful  wretch ! 


the  good  gentleman  vouchsafd  to  make  him 
his  companion  (because  my  husband  put 
him  into  a  few  rags),  and  now  see  hoM'  the 
unrude  rascal  back-bites  him  ! 

Deli.  Is  he  no  more  grac'd  amongst  'em 
then,  say  you  ? 

Alaci.  Faith,  like  a  pawn  at  chess:  fills 
up  a  room,  that's  all. 

Fal.  O  monster  of  men  !  can  the  earth 
bear  such  an  envious  caitiff  ? 

DcU.  Well,  1  repent  rae  I  e'er  credited 
him  so  much:  but  (now  I  see  what  he  h, 
and  that  his  masking  visor  is  off;  I'll  forbear 
him  no  longer.  All  his  lands  are  mortgag'd 
to  me,  and  foifeited :  besides,  I  have  bonds 
of  his  in  my  hand,  for  the  receipt  of  now 
fifty  pound,  now  a  hundred,  now  two  hun- 
dred :  still,  as  he  has  had  a  fan  but 
wagg'd  at  him,  he  would  be  in  a  new 
suit.  W  ell,  I'll  salute  him  by  a  seijeant^ 
the  next  time  I  see  him  i'faith,  I'll  suit 
him. 

Maci.  Why,  you  may  soon  see  him,  sir, 
for  he  is  to  meet  signior  Puntarvolo  at  a 
notary's  by  the  Excliange,  presently ;  where 
he  means  to  take  up,  upon  return 

Fal.  Now,  out  upon  thee,  Judas ;  canst 
thou  not  be  content  to  back-bite  thy  friend, 
but  tliou  must  beti-ay  him  }  wilt  thou  seek 
the  undoing  of  any  man  ?  and  of  such  a 
man  too  ?  and  will  you,  sir,  get  your  living 
by  the  counsel  of  traitors  ? 

Deli,  Dear  wife,  have  patience. 

Fal.  The  house  w  ill  fall,  the  ground  will 
open  and  swallow  us :  I'll  not  oide  here, 
for  all  die  gold  and  silver  in  heav'n. 

Deii.  O,  good  Macilente,  let's  follow  and 
appease  her,  or  the  peace  of  my  life  is  at 
an  end. 

Man.  Now  pease,  and  not  peace,  feed 
that  life,  whose  head  hangs  so  heavily  over 
a  woman's  manger. 

Fal.  Help  me,  brother :  'ods  body,  an' 
you  come  here  I'll  do  myself  a  miscliief. 

[^Deliro  follows  his  wife. 

Deli.  Nay,  hear  me,  sweet  wife,  unless 
thou  wilt  have  me  go,  I  will  not  go. 

Fal.  Tut,  you  shall  ne'er  ha*  that  vantage 
of  me,  to  say,  you  are  undone  by  me.  1*11 
not  bid  you  stay,  i.  Brother,  sweet  bro- 
ther, here's  four  angels,  I'll  ^iveyou  towards 
your  suit :  for  the  love  ot  gentry,  and  as 
ever  you  came  of  christian  creature,  make 
liHhte'  to  the  water-side,  (you  know  where 
muster  Fastidius  uses  to  land)  and  give  him 
warning  of  my  husband's  malicious  intent  ; 
and  telT  him  of  that  lean  rascal's  treachery  r 
O  heav'ns  !  how  my  flesh  rises  at  him  ! 
Nay,  sweet  brother,  make  haste  :  you  may 
say,  I  would  have  writ  to  him,  but  that  the 
necessity  of  the  time  would  not  permit. 
He  cannot  chuse  but  take  it  extraordinarily 
from  me :  and  commend  me  Jto  liim,  good 
brother;  say,  I  sent  you. 

Fung.  Let  me  sec,  these  four  angels,  and 
then  torty  shillings  more  I  can  borrow  oa 
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my  gown  in  Fetter-lane.  WeR,  I  will  go 
presently ;  'say  on  my  suit,  pay  as  much 
money  as  I  have,  and  swear  myself  into 
iTcdit'with  my  taylor  for  the  rest. 

Del,  O,  on  my  soul  you  wrong  her,  Ma- 

cilente.  [honest. 

Though  she  be  fonvan!,  yet  I  know  she  is 

[Dcfiro  and  Afacilcnle  pass  over  the  stage. 

Mad,  Weil,  then  have  I  no  judgment. 
Would  any  woman  (but  one  that  were  wild 
in  her  atlections)  have  broke  out  into  that 
iiumodest  and  violent  passion  against  her 
husbajid  ?  or  is't  possible — — 

Deli,  If  you  love  me,  forbear ;  all  the 
arguments  i'  the  world  shall  never  ^^re8t  my 
hwrt  to  believe  it. 

GREX. 

Cor.  How  like  you  the  decyphcrlng  of 
bis  dotage  ? 

Mit,  O,  strangely  !  and  of  the  other's 
envy  too,  that  labours  so  seriously  to  set 
<iebate  bet^aixt  a  man  and  his  wife.  Stay, 
here  comes  the  kuight  adventurer. 

Cor,  I,  and  his  scrivener  with  him. 

•       SCENE    III.  ' 
Puntarcoio,  Notary,  Carlo,  Servants. 

Pun,  I  wonder  monsieur  Fastidius  comes 
not !  But,  Notary,  if  thou  ulease  to  draw 
the  indentures  _  the  while,  I  will  give  thee 
thy  instructions^ 

Sot,  With  all  my  heart,  sir;  and  I'll  fall 
in  hand  with  'em  presently. 

Pwu  Well  then,  iirst  the  sum  is  to  be 
understood. 

Not.  Good,  sir. 

Fun.  Next,  our  several  appellations,  and 
character  of  my  dog  and  cat,  must  be 
Ldowh.  Shew  him  the  cat,  sirrah. 

iVo^.  So,  sir. 

Pm.  Then,  that  the  intended  bound  is 
the  Turk*s  court  in  Constantinople ;  the 
time  limited  for  our  return,  a  year;  and 
that  if  either  of  us  miscarry,  the  whole 
veniure  is  lost.  These  are  general,  cou- 
ceiv'st  thou ;  or  if  either  of  us  turn  Turk.     I 


Not.  I,  sir. 

Pun,  Now  for  particulars :  that  I  may 
make  my  travels  by  sea  or  land,  to  my  l>est 
hkiug ;  and  that  (hiring  a  coach  for  myself) 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  my  dog  or  cat,  or  both, 
to  ride  with  me  in  the  said  coach. 

Not,  Very  good,  sir. 

Pun,  That  1  may  chuse  to  give  my  dog, 
or  cat,  fish,  for  fear  of  bones ;  or  any  olh«-r 
nutriment  that  (by  the  judgment  of  the 
most  authentical  physicians  where  1  travel) 
shall  be  thought  clangcrous. 

AW.  Well,  sir. 

Pun,  That  (after  the  receipt  of  his  mo- 
ney) he  shall  neither  in  his  own  person,  nor 
any  other,  either  by  direct  or  indirect 
means,  as  magick,  witchcraft,  or  other  such 
exotic  arts,  attempt,  practise,  or  complot 
any  thing  to  the  preiudice  of  me,  my 
dog,  or  my  cat:  neither  shall  I  use  the 
help  of  any  such  sorceries  or  enchantments, 
as  unctions  to  make  our  skins  impenetrable, 
or  to  travel  invisible  by  virtue  of  a  pow- 
der, or  a  ring,  or  ta  hang  any  three-forked 
charm  about  my  dog's  neck,  secretly  con- 
vey'd  into  his  collar*,  (understand  you?) 
but  that  all  be  performed  sincerely,  with- 
out fraud  or  imposture. 

Not.  So,  sir. 

Pun.  That  (for  testimony  of  the  per- 
formance) myself  am  to  bring  thence  a 
1  urk's  mustachio,  my  dog  a  Grecian  hair's 
lip,  and  my  cat  the  train  or  tail  of  a  Thra- 
cian  rat. 

Not.  'Tis  done,  sir. 

Pun.  'Tis  said,  sir ;  not  done,  sir.  fiutf 
forward ;  that  upon  my  return,  and  land- 
ing on  the  Tower- whad,  with  the  aforesaid 
testimony,  I  am  to  receive  live  for  oncV 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  sums  put 
forth. 

Not.  Well,  sir. 

Pun.  Provided,  that  if  before  our  depar« 
tare,  or  setting  forth,  either  myself  or  these 
be  visited  with  sickness,  or  any' other  casual 
event,  so  that  the  whole  course  of  the  ad- 
venture be  hindered  thereby,  that  then  he  ia* 


^Orto  hang  any  ihrec-forkcd  charm  about  my  dog's  neck,  Sicretly  conveyed  into  his  cellar.'] 
Alluding  probably  to  Cornelius  Agrippa's  dog.  Faulius  Jovius  gives  the  following  account 
of  the- master  and  his  dog:  (Elog.  doct.  viror.  edit,  t'asil.  1577.  p.  187.)  Excessit  e  vita 
nrtndum  scuex  apud  Lugduntun,  ignobili  tt  tentbroso  in  dJvtrsorio,  myitis  ewn  tanquami 
necrowantia  suspicione  infamem  exe&aniibus ;  quod  cacodccmonem  nigri  canis  specie  civ" 
otmduceret ;  ita  ut  quum  propinqud  morle  ad  pcsnitentiam  ur^erciur,  cani  coUare  loreunv 
inagicis  per  clavorum  emblemata  inscriptwn  iiotis  exsolvtrit ;  m  luec  suprema  verba  troth 
p^rumpens,  Abi,  perdita  bestia,  qua  tne  totum  perdidisti !  ncc  usquam  Jumiliaris  file  canisr 
<oit  (usiduus  itinerum  omnium  comes,  et  turn  morientis  domini  dcscrtor  postea  conspectus  esty 
qvum  prtccipid  fuga  saltu  in  virarim  se  mtmcrsisse,  nee  enatasse,  ab  his  qui  id  vidisse  asse*- 
nbattt,  existimetur.    Dr.  Grey. 

^  I  am  to  receive  Jive  for  ooe.'j  As  travelling  in  search  -of  advfntuFes  was  now  the  mode, 
it  was  customary  for  those  who  engaged  in  expeditions  of  this  kiud,  to  place  out  a  sum  of 
money)  on  condition  of  receiving  great  inlrn  st  for  it,  at  their  return  home.  This  circiuu-- 
^twice  weliud  likewise  alluded  to  in  Shakspeare's  Tempest : 

"  Each  putter  out  on  live  fur  one  w  ill  bring  us 

"  Good  warrant  of "  Act  111.  Sc.  3. 

hvcftv  one  was  the  usual  terms,  we  liod,  on  w hick  thcso  agreements  were  generally  made. 
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to  return,  and  I  am  to  receive  the  prenomi- 
natcd  proportion  upon  fair  and  equal  terms. 

Aot^  Very  good,  sir ;  is  this  all  ? 

Pun.  It  18  all,  sir;  and  dispatch  them, 
good  Notary. 

Not,  As  last  as  is  possible,  sir. 

Pun.  O  Carlo!  ivelcome:  saw  you  mon- 
sieur Brisk  ? 

Car,  Not  I :  did  he  appoint  you  to  meet 
here  ? 

Pun,  I,  and  I  muse  he  should  be  so  tardy; 
he  is  to  take  an  hundred  pounds  of  me  in 
venture,  if  he  maintain  his  promise. 

Car,  Is  his  hour  past  ? 

Pun,  "Not  yet,  but  it  conies  on  apace. 

Car.  Tut,  be  not  jealous  of  him  ;  he  will 
sooner  break  all  the  commandments,  than 
hb  hour;  upon  my  life,  in  such  a  case  trust 
him. 

Pun,  Methinks,  Carlo,  you  look  very 
smooth !  ha? 

Car,  Why,  I  came  but  now  from  a  hot- 
house, I  must  needs  look  smooth. 

Pun,  From  a  hot-house ! 

Car,  I,  do  you  make  a  wonder  on*t?  why 
it's  your  only  physick.  Let  a  man  sweat 
once  a  wecK  in  a  hot-house,  and  be  well 
rubb*d,  and  froted,  with  a  good  plump  juicy 
wench,  and  sweet  linen,  he  shall  ne'er  ha* 
thepox. 

Pun.  What,  the  French  pox? 

Car.  The  French  pox!  our  pox.  We 
have  them  in  as  good  a  form  as  they,  man  : 
What? 

Pun.  Let  me  perish,  but  thou  art  a  salt 
one  I  was  your  new-created  gallant  there 
with  you?  Sogliardo? 

Car,  O  porpuse!  hang  him,  no:  he's  a 
leiger  at  Horn's  ordinary  yonder ;  his  vil- 
lainous Ganymede  and  Tic  ha*  been  droning 
a  tobacco-pipe  there  ever  sin*  yesterday 
noo(). 

Pun.  Who?  Signior  Tripartite,  that  would 
give  my  dog  the  whiff? 

Car,  I,  he.  They  have  hir*d  a  chamber 
and  all,  private  to  practise  in,  for  the  making 
of  the  patoun,  the  receit  reciprocal,  and  a 
number  of  other  mysteiies  not  yet  extant. 
I  brought  some  dozen  or  twenty  sallants  this 
morning  to  view  *cm  (as  you'a  do  a  piece 
of  perspective)  in  at  a  key-hole ;  and  there 
wc  might  see  Sogliardo  sit  in  a  chair,  hold- 
ing his  snout  up  like  a  sow  under  an  apple- 
tree;  while  th'  other  open'd  his  nostrils  with 
a  poking-stick,  to  give  the  smoke  a  more 
free  delivery.  They  had  s])it  some  three 
or  tour  score  ounces  between  *em,  afore  we 
came  away. 

Pun,  How  i  spit  three  or  four  score 
ounces? 

Car,  I,  and  preserved  it  in  porrengers,  as 
a  barber  does  his  blood  when  he  opens  a 
vein.  *  J 

Puff,  Out,  pagan !  how  dost  thou  open 
the  vein  of  thy  fnend  ? 

Car.  Friend?  h  there  any  such  foolish 


tiling  i'the  world  ?  ha  ?  'slid,  I  ne'er  relish'd 
it  yet. 

Pun.  Thy  humour  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous. 

Car.  No,  not  a  whit,  signior.  Tut,  a  man 
must  keep  time  in  all ;  I  can  oil  my  tongue 
when  I  meet  him  next,  and  look  with  a  good 
sleek  forehead  ;  'twill  take  away  all  soil  of 
suspicion,  and  that's  enough :  wi^at  Lyn- 
ceus  can  see  my  heart?  Pisn,  the  title  of  a 
friend,  it's  a  vain  idle  thing,  only  venerable 
among  tools ;  you  shall  not  have  one  that 
has  any  opinion  of  wit  iffcct  it. 

SCENE    IV. 

[To  tlumi]    Ddiro,  Macilente. 

Deli.  Save  you,  good  sir  Puntarvolo. 

Pun,  Signior  Deliro  I  welcome. 

Deli,  Pray  you,  sir,  did  you  see  master 
Fasti'dius  Brisk  ? 
I  heard  he  was  to  meet  your  worship  here. 

Pun.  You  heard  no  figment,  sir ;  I  do 
expect  him  at  every  pulse  of  my  watch. 

Deli.  In  good  time,  sir. 

Cur,  There's  a  fellow  now  looks  like  one 
of  the  patricians  of  Sparta ;  marry,  his  wifs 
after  ten  i'  the  hundred:  a  good  blood> 
hound,  a  close-mouthed  dog,  he  follows  the 
scent  well ;  marry,  he's  at  a  fault  now  me- 
thmks. 

Pun.  I  should  wonder  at  that  creature  is 
free  from  the  danger  of  thy  tongue. 

Car.  O,  I  cannot  abide  these  limbs  of 
sattin,  or  rather  Satan  indeed,  that'll  walk 
(like  the  children  of  durknesO  all  day  in  a 
melancholy  shop,  with  their  pockets  full  of 
blanks,  ready  to  swallow  up  as  many  poor 
unthritts  as  come  within  the  verge. 

Pun.  So !  and  what  hast  thou  for  him 
that  is  with  him,  now? 

Car.  O,  (damn  me)  immortality!  I'll  not 
meddle  with  him,  the  pure  element  of  lire, 
dl  spirit,  extraction. 

Puff.  How  Carlo?  ha?  what  is  he,  man? 

Car.  A  scholar,  Macilente,  do  you  not 
know  him  ?  a  rank  raw-bon'd  anatomy,  he 
walks  up  and  down  like  a  charg'd  musket^ 
no  man  dares  encounter  him :  that's  his  rest 
there. 

Pun.  His  rest?  why  has  he  a  forked  head^ 

Car.  Pardon  mc,  that's  to  be  suspended^ 
you  are  too  quick,  too  apprehensive. 

Deli,  Troth  (now  I  think  on' t)  I'll  defer 
it  till  isome  other  time.  , 

Afaci.  Not  l)y  any  means,  signior,  yon 
shall  not  lose  this  oppoi'tunity,  he  wilf  bii 
herepivsently  now. 

Deli.  Yes,  faith,  Macilente,  'tis  best.  For 
look  you,  sir,  I  shall  so  exceedingly  oflfend 
my  wife  in't,  that  — — 

Maci,  Your  wife?  now  for  shame  lose 
these  thoughts,  and  become  the  master  of 
your  own  spirits.  Should  I  (if  1  had  a  wife) 
suffer  myself  to  be  thus  passionately  carried 
to  and  fro  with  the  stream  of  her  Luiuour^ 
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and  neglect  my  deepest  affairs,  to  serve  her 
afftfctions?  'Slight,  I  viould  geld  myself 
first. 

Deli.  O  but,  signior,  had  you  such  a  wife 
as  mine  is,  you  would 

Maci.  Such  a  wife  ?  Now  hate  me,  sir,  if 
ever  1  discerned  any  wonder  in  your  wife 
yet,  with  ail  the  speclilation  I  have:  1  have 
seen  some  that  ha'  becu  thought  fairer  than 
she,  in  my  time  ;  and  I  have  seen  those,  ha' 
not  been  altogether  so  tall,  esteem' d  pro- 
perer  women ;  and  I  have  seen  less  noses 
grow  upon  sweeter  faces  ',  that  have  done 
v.cr\  well  too,  in  my  judgment:  but  in  good 
faitfi,  signior,  for  ail  this,  the  gentlewoman 
is  a  good  pretty  proud  hard-favour'd  thing, 
marry  not  so  peerlessly  to  be  doted  upon,  I 
must  confess :  nay,  be  not  angry. 

Deli,  M'ell,  sir,  (however  you  please  to 
forget  yourself)  1  have  not  deserved  to  be 
(bus  play'd  upon ;  but  henceforth,  pray  you 
forbear  my  house,  for  I  can  but  faintly  en- 
dure the  savour  of  his  breath  at  my  table, 
that  shall  thus  jade  me  from  my  courtesies. 

Maci.  Nay,  then,  signior,  let  me  tell  you, 
your  wife  is* no  proper  woman,  and  by  my 
life,  I  suspect  her  honesty,  that*s  more, 
which  you  may  likewise  suspect  (if  you 
pltuse :)  do  you  see  ?  I'll  urge  you  to  no- 
thing against  your  appetite,  but  if  you 
please,  you  may  suspect  it. 

DeL  Good,  sir. 

Maci.  Good  sir?  now  horn  upon  horn 
pursue  thee,  thou  blind  egregious  dotard. 

Car,  O,  you  shall  hear  him  speak  like 
euvy.  Sigziior  Macilente^  you  saw  mon- 
fieur  Brisk  lately  ?  I  heard  you  were  with 
him  at  court. 

Maci.  I,  BufTone,  I  was  with  him. 

Car.  And  how  is  he  respected  there-?  (I 
know  you*ll  deal  ingenuously  with  us)  is  he 
made  much  of  amongst  the  sweeter  sort  of 
gallants? 

Maci.  Faith  I,  his  civet  and  his  casting- 
glass 
Have  helpt  him  to  a  place  amongst  the  rest: 
And  there,  his  seniors  give  him  good  slight 

looks. 
After  their  garb,  smile,  and  salute  in  French 
With  some  new  compliment. 

Car,  What,  is  this  all? 

Maci.  Why  say,  that  they  should  shew 
the  frothy  fool  [heart. 

Such  grace  as  they  pretend  comes  from  the 
He  had  a  mighty  wind-fall  out  of  doubt. 
Why,  all  their  graces  are  not  to  do  grace 
To  virtue,  or  desert :  but  to  ride  both 
With  their  gilt  spurs  quite  breathless,  from 

themselves. 
'Tis  now  esteem'd  pntcisianism  in  wit. 
And  a  disease  In  nature,  to  be  kmd 


Toward  desert,  to  love,  or  seek  good  names. 
Who  feeds  with  a  good  name  ?  who  thrives 

with  loving  ? 
Who  can  provide  feast  for  his  own  desires. 
With  serving  others?  ha,  ha,  ha: 
'Tis  folly,  by  our  wisest  worldlings  prov'd, 
(If  not  to  gam  by  love)  to  be  beloved. 

Car.  How  like  you  him  ?  is't  not  a  good 
spiteful  slave  f  ha? 

Punt.  Shrewd,  shrewd. 

Car.  Danm  mc,  I  could  eat  his  flesh  now ; 
divine  sweet  villain ! 

Maci.  Nay,  pr'ythee  leave:  what's  ho 
there  ? 

Car.  Who ?  this  i'  the  starch'd  beard?  it's 
the  dull  stiff  knight  Puntarvolo,  roan;  he's 
to  travel  now  presently:  he  has  a  good 
knotty  wit,  marry,  he  carries  little  on't  out 
of  the  land  with  nim. 

Maci.  How  then  ? 

,Car.  He  puts  it  forth  in  venture,  as  he 
does  his  money  upon  the  return  of  a  dog, 
and  cat. 

Maci.  Is  this  he? 

Car  l^  this  is  he ;  a  good  toujgh  gentle- 
man; he  looks  like  a  shield  ot  brawn  at 
Shrovetide,  out  of  date,  and  ready  to  take 
his  leave ;  or  a  dryr  poul  of  ling  upon  Easter- 
eve,  that  has  funiisn'd  the  table  all  Lent,  as 
he  has  done  the  city  this  last  vacation. 

Maci.  Come,  you'll  never  leave  your 
stabbing  similes  :  (  shall  ha'  you  aiming  at 
me  with  'em  by-aud-by,  but  — 
'  Car,  O,  renounce  me  th«n:  pure,  honest, 
good  devil,  I  love  thee  above  the  love  of 
women  :  I  could  e*en  melt  in  admiration  of 
thee,  now !  Gods  so,  look  here,  roan ;  sir 
Dagonet,  and  his  squire ! 

SCENE    V. 
[To  theni]    Sogliardo,  Shift. 

Sog.  Save  you,  my  dear  gallanto's :  nay, 
come  approach,  good  cavalier:  pr^ythee 
(sweet  Knight)  know  this  gentleman,  he's 
one  that  it  pleases  mc  to  use  as  my  good 
friend  and  companion ;  and  therefore  do  him 
good  offices :  1  beseech  you,  gentles,  know 
him,  know  him  all  over. 

Punt.  Sir  (for  signior  Sogliardo's  sake) 
let  it  suffice,  I  know  you. 

Sog.  Why  (as  1  am  a  gentleman)  I  thank 
you,  knight,  and  it  shall  suilice.  Hark  you, 
sir  Puntarvolo,  you'd  little  think  it ;  he's  as 
resolute  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  i'  the  world. 

Punt,  Indeed,  sir? 

Sog.  Upon  my  gentility,  sir:  Carlo,  t, 
word  with  you  ;  do  you  see  that  same  fel- 
low, there  ? 

Car.  What,  cavalier  Shift  ? 

Sog.  O,  you  know  him ;  cry  you  mercy: 


'  And  I  haxx  seen  kss  roses  rr&u)  upon  sweeter  faces,"]  Had  the  lady  been  represented  at 
using  paint,  the  satire  would  have  been  just  enoueh ;  but  as  that  doth  not  seem  to  be  the 
poe,  we  adopt  the  reading  of  the  first  folio,  which  gives  it,  kss  noses  grow  upon  sweeter 
Mo. 
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before  me,  I  think  him  the  tallest  man  living 
within  the  \ralis  of  Europe. 

Car.  The  wails  of  Europe!  take  heed 
what  you  say,  signior,  Europe's  a  huge  thing 
within  the  walls. 

Sag.  Tut,  (an'  'twere  as  huge  again)  I'd 
justify  what  I  speak.  'Slid,  he  swaggerM 
e'en  now  in  a  place  where  w&  were :  1  never 
saw  a  man  do  it  more  resolute. 

Car,  Nay,  indeed  swaggeiing  is  a  good 
argument  of  resolution.  Do  you  bear  this, 
signior  ? 

MacL  I,  to  my  grief.  O,  that  such  muddy 
flags, 
For  every  drunken  flourish,  should  atchieve 
The  name  of  manhood;  whilst  true  perfect 

valour 
(BaQng  to  shew  itselQ  goes  by  despis'd  ! 
Ileart,i  do  know  now  (in  a  fair  just  cause) 
I  dare  do  more  than  he,  a  thousand  times : 
Why  should  not  they  take  knowledge  of 

this?  ha? 
And  give  my  worth  allowance  before  his  ? 
Because  I  cannot  swagger !  now  the  pox 
Light  on  your  pickt- hatch  prowess. 

Sog»  \^hy,  itell  you,  sir,  he  has  been  the 
only  bid-stand  that  ever  kept  New-market, 
Salisbury-plain,  Hockley  i'  the  Hole,  Gads- 
hill  ;  and  all  the  high  places  of  anv  request : 
he  has  had  his  mares  and  his  geldings,  he 
ha'  been  worth  forty,  threescore,  a  hundred 
pound  a  horse,  would  ha'  sprung  you  over 
hedge  and  ditch  like  your  grey-hound :  he 
has  done  five  hundred  robberies  in  bis  time, 
more  or  less,  1  assure  you. 

Pufit.  What?  and^pap'd? 

Sog.  Scap'd!  i' faith,  I:  he  has  broke© 
the  gaol  when  he  has  been  in  irons  and  irons; 
and  been  out,  and  in  again ;  and  out,  and 
in ;  forty  times,  and  not  so  few,  he. 

MacL  A  fit  trumpet,  to  proclaim  such  a 
person. 

Car.  But  can  this  be  possible  ? 

Shift,  Why,  'tis  nothmg,  sir,  when  a  man 
gives  his  affections  to  it. 

Sog,  Good  Pylades,  discourse  a  robbery 
or  two,  to  satisfy  these  gentlemen  of  thy 
trorth. 

^Shift,  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Orestes: 
causes  have  their  quiddits,  and  'tis  ill  jesting 
with  bell-ropes. 

Car.  How  ?  Pylades  and  Orestes? 

.yog.  I,  he  is  my  Pylades,  and  I  am  his 
Orestes:  how  like  you  the  cwiccit  ? 

Car,  O,  it's  an  old  stale  enterlude  device : 
no,  I'll  give  you  names  myself,  look  you, 
he  shall  be  your  Judas,  and  you  shall  be  his 
elder-tree  to  hang  on. 

Mad.  Nay,  rather,  let  him  be  captain 
Pod,  and  this  his  motion*;  for  he  does  no- 
thing but  shew  him. 

Car.  Excellent :  or  thus,  you  shall  be 
Holden,  and  he  your  camel. 


SHft.  You  do  not  mean  to  ride,  gentle- 
men ? 

Pwtti  Faith,  let  me  end  it  for  you,   gal- 
lants: you  shall  be  his  countenance,  ancThc 
^ur  resolution. 

^  Sog,  Troth,  that's  pretty :  how  say  you, 
cavalier,  shall' t  be  so  ?       ' 

Car.  I,  I,  most  voices. 

Sk{ft.  Faith,  I  am  easily  yielding  to  any 
^ood  impressions. 

Sog.  '1  lien  give  hands,  good  resolution. 

Car,  Mass,  he  cannot  say,  good  counte- 
nance, now  (properly)  to  hfm  again. 

Punt.  Yes,  by  an  irony. 

Maci.  O,  sir,  the  countenance  of  resolu- 
tion should,  as  he  is,  be  altogether  grim  and 
unpleasant. 

SCENE    VI. 
\To  tlieni]     FasUdius  BrUk. 

Fast.  Good  hours,  make  musick  with 
your  mirth,  gentlemen,  and  keep  time  to 
your  humours:  how  now.  Carlo? 

Punt.  Monsieur  Brisk  !  many  a  long  look 
have  1  extended  for  you,  sir. 

Fait,  Good  faith  1  must  crave  pardon ;  I 
was  invited  this  morning  ere  I  was  out  of 
my  bed,  by  a  bevy  of  ladies,  to  a  banquet : 
whence  it  Was  almost  one  of  Hercules's  la- 
bours for  me  to  come  away,  but  that  the  re- 
spect of  my  promise  did  so  prevail  with  me. 
1  know  they'll  take  it  very  ill,  especial  It 
one,  that  gave  me  this  bracelet  of  ner  hair 
but  over  night,  and  this  pearl  another  gave 

me  from  her  forehead,  marry  she 

what  ?  are  the  writings  ready"^? 

,  Punt,  I  will  send  my  man  to  know.  Sir- 
rah, go  you  to  the  notar}''s,  and  learn  if  he 
be  ready :  leave  the  dog,  sir. 

Fast,  And  how  does  my  rare  qualified 
friend,  Sogliardo  ?  Oh,  signior  Macilente  ! 
by  these  eyes,  I  saw  you  not,  1  had  saluted 
you  sooner  else,  o'  my  troth :  I  hope,  sir,  I 
may  presume  upon  you,  that  you  wdl  not 
divulge  my  late  check,  or  disgrace  (indeed) 
sir. 

Maci.  You  may,  sir. 

Car,  He  knows  some  notorious  jests  by 
this  gull,  that  he  hath  him  so  obsequious. 

Sog.  Monsieur  Fastidius,  do  you  see  this 
fellow  there  ?  does  he  not  look  like  a  clown? 
would  you  think  there  were  any  thing  in 
him? 

Fast,  Any  thing  In  him  ?  beshrew  me,  I: 
the  fellow  liath  a  good  ingenious  face. 

Sog.  By  this  element,  he  is  as  ingenious  a 
tall  man  as  ever  swagger'd  about  London : 
he,  and  I,  call  countenance  and  resolution, 
but  his  name  is  Cavall^  Shift. 

Punt.  Cavalier,  you  knew  signior  Clog, 
that  was  hang'd  for  the  robbery,  at  Harrow 
o^  the  Hill? 


*  Lei  him  be  captam  Pod,  and  this  ku  motion.'}  The  celebrated  owner  of  a  puppet-show, 
'  which  in  our  author's  days  was  called  a  motion.   Pod  is  often  mentioned  in  Jonson's  works. 
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Sog.  Knew  hiin,  tir !  whj,  'twas  he  gave 
•II  Ue  dirf!ctioiiB  for  the  action. 
Puni.  How,  was  it  your  project,  sir? 
Sk^.  Pardon  me,  countenance,  you  do 
OK  some  wrong  to  make  occasions  pablic, 
vbich  I  imparted  to  you  in  private. 

Sog.  Gods  will !  here  a^  none  but  friends, 
Rsoiution. 

Sk^.  That's  all  one ;  things  of  conse* 
qoence  must  4iave  their  respects:   where, 
how,  and  to  whom.    Yes,  sir,  he  shewed 
luniself  atrue  Clog  in  the  coherence  of  th&t 
Mat,  sir:  for  if  he  had  managed  matters  as 
(bey  were  corroborated  to  him,  it  had  been 
better  for  him  bv  a  forty  or  fifty  score  of 
pouods,  sir,  and  ne  himself  might  h^*  liv'd 
(m  despight  of  fates)  to  have  fed  on  wood- 
cocks, with  the  rest :  but  it  was  his  heavy 
fortune  to  sink,  poor  Clog,  and  therefore 
talk  no  more  of  him. 
Punt,  Why  had  he  more  aiders  then  ? 
Sog.  O  God,  sir !  I,  there  were  some  pre- 
sent there,  that  were  the  nme  worthies  to 
bim,  i'  faith. 
Sk^.  I,  sir,  I  can  satisfy  you  at  more  con- 
I     venient  conference :  but  (for  mine  own  part) 
I    I  bavc  now  reconciled  myself  to  other  cour- 
ses, and  profess  a  living  out  of  my  other 
qualities. 

Sog,  Nay,  he  has  left  all  now  (I  assure 
vou)  and  is,able  to  live  like  a  gentleman,  by 
us  qualities,  fiy  this  dog,  he  has  the  most 
taxe  gift  in  tobacco  that  ever  you  knew. 

Car.  He  keeps  more  ado  with  tliis  mon-  . 
Iter,  than  ever  bankes  did  with  his  horse  % 
sr  the  fellow  with  the  elephant. 

Macu  He  will  hangout  his  picture  short- 
ly, in  a  cloth,  you  shall  see. 

Sog.  O,  be  does  manage  a  quarrel  the 
best  that  ever  you  saw,  for  terms  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Fatt.  Good  faith,  signior,  (nowyou  speak 
^  a  quarrel)  I'll  acquaint  you  with  a  dif- 
ference, that  happened  between  a  gallant, 
ad  myself;  sir  Puntarvoloy  you  know  him 
if  I  should  name  him,  signior  Luculento. 

Punt.  Luculento !_  what  inauspicious 
cbance  interpos'd  itself  to  your  two  loves ^ 

JPast*  Faith,  sir,  the  same  that  sundred 
Agamemnon  ail4  great  Thetis'  son ;  but  let 
tbecause  escape,  sir :  he  sent  me  a  challenge 
(mixt  with  some  few  braves)  which  I  re* 
itor'd,  and  in  fine  we  met.  Now  indeed, 
«r,  (I  must  tell  you)  he  did  offer  at  first  very 
desperately,  but  without  judgment:  for, 
look  yon,  sir ;  I  cast  myself  mto  this  figure ; 
now  he  comes  violently  on,  and  withal  ad- 
vancing his  rapier  to  strike,  1  thought  to  have 
took  his  arm  (for  he  had  left  his  whole  body 
h>  my  election,  and^i  was  sure  he  could  not 
tecover  his  guard.)    Sir,  I  miss'd  my  pur- 


pose in  hisann^  raah'dhis  doublet  sleeve^ 
ran  him  close  by  the  left  cheek,  and 
through  his  hair.  He  again  lights  me  here, 
(I  had  on  a  gold  cable  hat-band,  then  new 
come  up,  which  i  wore  about  a  murrey 
French  hat  I  had),  cuts  my  hat-band  (and 
yet  it  was  masiiy  goldsmiths  work),  cuts  my 
brims,  which  by  good  fortune  (being  thick 
embroidered  with  gold  twist  and  ^pangIe8) 
disappointed  the  force  of  the  blow :  never- 
theless, it  graz'd  on  my  shoulder,  takes  me 
away  si.x  purls  of  an  Itahan  cut-work  band 
I  wore  (cost  me  three  pound  in  the  Exchange 
but  three  days  before.) 

Punt,  T\m  was  a  strange  encounter. 

Fast.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  sir :  with  this 
we  both  fell  out,  and  breath' d.  Now  ('upon 
the  second  sign  of  his  assault)  I  betook  me 
to  the  fonncr  manner  of  my  defence ;  he 
(on  the  other  side)  abandon^'d  his  body  to 
the  same  danger  as  before,  and  follows  me 
still  with  blows :  but  I  (being  loth  to  take 
the  deadly  advantage  that  lay  before  nie  of 
his  left  side)  made  a  kind  of  stramazoun» 
ran  him  up  to  the  hilts  through  the  doublet, 
through  the  shirt,  and  yet  miss'd  the  skin. 
He  (making  a  reverse  blow)  falls  upon  my 
embossM  girdle,  (I  had  thrown^  off  the 
hangers  a  little  before)  strikes  ofTli  skirt  of 
a  tbick-lac'd  sattin  doublet  I  had  (Iin*d  with 
four  taffataes),  cuts  off  two  panes  embroi- 
dered with  pearl,  rends  through  the  draw- 
ing»-out  of  tissue,  enters  the  iinmgy,  and 
skips  the  flesh. 

tkir,  I  wonder  he  speaks  not  of  hit 
wrought  shirt. 

Fast,  Here  (m  the  opinion  of  mutual 
damage)  we  paus'd ;  but  (ere  I  proceed)  I 
must  tell  you,  signior,  that  (in  this  last  ei»- 
counter)  not  having  leisure  to  put  off  xhy 
silver  spurs,  one  of  the  roweb  catch*d  hold 
of  the  ruffle  of  my  boot,  and  (beins  SSp^ 
nish  leather,  and  subject  to  tear)  overuuowt 
me,  rends  me  two  pair  of  silk  stockings 
(that  I  put  on,  being  somewhat  a  raw 
morning,  a  peach-colour  and  another)  .and 
strikes  me  some  half-inch  deep  into  the  aide 
of  the  calf:  he  (seeing  the  blood  come) 
presently  takes  horse,  imd  away :  I  (having 
bound  up  mv  wound  with  a  piece  of  my 
wrought  shirt)  -  ■     ,  ■ 

Car.  O  \  comes  in  it  there }.     . 

Fast.  Rid  atter  hiin,  and  (lightino;  at  the 
court-sate  both  together)  embrac  d  and 
march  d  hand  in  hand  up  into  the  presence* 
Was  not  this  businnis  well  carried  } 

Mad.  Well  ?  yes,  and  by  this  we  can 
guess  what  apparel  the  gentli;man  wore. 

f'wit.  'Fore  valour,  it  was  a  desi^nment 
begun  with  much  resolution,  mamtain'd 
witn  as  much  prowess,  and  ended  with  more 

^  He  ktep9  more  ado  mth  this  monster,  than  s^oer  Ban  k  e^  did  with  bis  horse.^  Thb  same 
Mr.  Aankes  was  a  man  of  note  too  in  bis  tini^ ;  famous  for  a  horse,  which  was  taught  to  shew 
^ncks,  aad  perfonn  aeveral  feals  ot  art,  to  the  great  admiratiou  of  the  virtuoso  spectator 

See  Sir  Kemi^lm  Oi^ffv  qf  Bodies,  p.  393' 
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humanity.    How  now,  what  say*  the  no- 
tary? 

Serv,  He  sajf ,  he  is  ready,  sir  ;  he  stays 
but  your  worship's  pleasure. 

PunL  Come,  we  will  go  to  him,  mon- 
sieur. Gentlemen,  shall  we  entreat  you  to 
be  witnesses  ? 

Sog.  You  shall  entreat  mc,  sir.  Come, 
resolution. 

Shift.  I  follow  you,  good  countenance. 

Car.  Come,  signior,  come,  come. 

Mod.  O,  that  there  should  be  fortune 
To  clothe  these  men,  so  naked  in  desert! 
And  that  the  just  storm  of  a  wretched  life 
Beats  'em  not  ragged,  for  their*  wretched 
souls,  [coals! 

And,  since  |«  fruitless,  even  as  black  as 

GREX. 

MiL  Why,  but,  signior,  how  comes  it 
that  Fungoso  appearM  not  with  his  sister's 
intelligence  to  Bnsk  ? 

Cor.  Marry,  'long  of  the  etil  angels  that 
she  gave  him|  who  have  indeed  tempted  tlie 
good  simple  youth  to  follow  the  tail  of  the 
fashion,  and  neglect  the  imposition  of  his 
^ends.  Behold,  here  he  comes,  very  wor- 
^ipfuliy  attended,  and  with  good  variety/ 

SCENE   vir. 

FungoWy  Taiflor,  Shoe-maker^  Haberdasher. 

/tiTig.  Gramercy,  good  shoe-maker,  Pll 
put  to  strings  mvself.  Now,  sir,  let  me  see, 
what  must  you  liave  for  tliis  hat? 

Nabe.  Here's  the  bill,  sir. 

Fung.  How  does't  become  me  ?  well  ? 

Tfty.  Excellent,  su-,  as  ever  you  had  any 
bat  in  your  life. 

liing.  Nay,  you'll  say  so  all. 

Habe,  Jn  faith,  sir,  the  hat's  as  good  as 
•ny  man  i'  this  town  can  serve  you,  and 
will  mamtain  fashion  as  long;  ne'er  trust 
ine  for  ^  groat  else, 

*  FuTig.  Docs  if  apply  well  to  my  suit  ? 

*  Toy.  Exceeding  well,  sir. 

*•    Fung.  How  Ulrst  thou  my  suit,  haber- 
dasher f  ' 

Hdhe.  By  my  troth,  sir,  'tis  very  rarely 
l^eell  made  ;  I  never  saw  a  suit  sit  better,  1 
(can  tell  on. 

Toy.  Nay,  we  have  no  art  to  please  our 
"friends,  we. 

*  Fang.  Here,  haberdasher,  tell  this  same, 
Hnbe,  Good  faith,  sir,  it  niakes  you  haye 

an  excellent  body.  " 

Fung.  Nay  (btlieve  me)  I  think  I  have  as 
£Ood  'a  body  in  clothes  as  another. 

Turj.  Yen  lack  pomts  to  bring  your  ap- 
parel together,  sir. 

Fang.  Pll  have  points  anon  e  how  now } 
is'trigh^?   . 

Hahe.  Farth,'  sir,  'tis  too  little ;  but  upon 
farther  hopes- ^^Good  morrow  to  you,  sir. 

Fitng.  Farewell,  good  haberdasher.  Well 
jjiow^  mast-r  Snip,  kt  me  see  your  bilL 


GREX. 

Mit.  Methinks  he  dbcharges  his  followen 
too  thick. 

Oir,  O,  therein  he  saucily  imitates  some 
great  man.  I  warrant  you,  though  he  turns 
off  them,  he  keeps  this  taylor,  in  place  of  a 
paee,  to  follow  him  stdl. 

Fung.  l*his  bill  is  very  reasonable,  in 
faith  (hark  you,  master  bnip,)  troth,  sir,  I 
am  not  altogether  so  well  fumishM  at  this 

present,  as  Icould  wish  I  were ;  but 

if  you'll  do  me  tlie  favour  to  take  part  in 
hand,  you  shall  have  all  1  have,  by  this 
hand 

Toy.  Sir 

Fung.  And  but  give  me  credit  for  the 
rest,  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  term. 

Toy.  O  lord,  sir 

fling. -'Fore  God,  and  bT  this  light,  Pll 
pay  you  to  the  utmost,  an(l  acknowledge 
myself  very  deeply  engag'd  to  you  by  t^ie 
courtesy. 

Toy.  Why,  how  much  have  you  there,  Mr  ? 

Fung.  Marrv,  I  have  here  four  angels» 
and  fifteen  shifllngs  of  white  money,  ]t*s  all 
I  have,  as  T  hope  to  be  blest. 

Toy.  You  will  not  fail  me  at  the  next 
term  with  the  rest  ? 

Fung  No,  an'  I  do,  pray  heav'n  I  be 
hang'd.  Let  me  never  breathe  again  upon 
this  mortal  stage,  as  the  philosopher  calls  it. 
By  this  air,  (and  as  i  am  a  gentleman) 
rilhold. 

GREX. 

Cor.  He  were  an  iron-hearted  fellow,  in 
my  judgment,  that  would  not  credit  upon 
his  volley  of  oaths. 

Toy.  Well,  sir,  I'll  not  stick  with  any 
gentleman  for  a  trifle:  you  know  what  'Us 
remains  ? 

Fung,  r,  sir,  and  I  give  you  thanks  in 
fi^ood  taith.  O  fate  !  how  happy  am  1  made 
in  this  good  fortune  !  well,  now  V\\  go  seek 
out  monsieur  Brisk.  'Ods  so,  I  have  forgot 
rihband  for  my  shoes,  and  points.  'Slid, 
what  luck's  this !  how  shall  i  do }  master 
Snip;  pray  let  me  reduct  some  two  or  thrive 
shillingii  ibr  points  and  ribbands;  as  i  am 
an  honest  mxn,  I  have  utterly  disfurnislied 
myself,  in  the  default  of  memory,  pray  let 
me  be  beholding  to  you,  it  shall  come  home 
i'  ihe  bill,  believe  mc. 

Toy.  Faith,  sir,  I  cau  hardly  depart  with 
ready  money,  but  ril  take  up  and  send  you 
some  by  my^ boy,  presently.  W hat  coloured 
ribband  would  you  have  ? 

Fuhg.  What  you  shall  think  meet  i'  your 
judgment,  sir,  to  my  suit. 

Tay.  Well,  I'll  send  you  some  presently^ 

Fung,  And  points  too,  sir  ? 

Tay,  And  points  top,  sir. 

Fung.  Good  lord  !  how  shall  I  study  to 
deserve  this  kindness  of  you,  sir  ?  Pray  let 
your  youth  mak€f  haste,  for  I  should  have 
done  a  bijsiness  an  hour  since,  that  \  doubt 
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I  shaU  come  too  late.    Now,  in  good  hiHb, 
I  am  exceeding  proud  of  my  suit. 

GREX. 

Car.  Do  you  obseive  the  plunges  that 
this  poor  pliant  is  put  to  (sigiiior)  to  pur- 
chase the  fashion  ? 

Afit.  I,  and  to  be  still  a  fashion  behind 
with  the  world,  tiiat's  the  sport. 

Cor,  ^tay:  O  here  they  come  from 
sealed  and  JcHver'cL 

SCENE    VIII. 

Ihtntarvolo,  Fastidius  Brisk,  Servants,  Carlo, 
Sogliardo,  Madlente,  Sh(ft,  Fungoso. 

Punt  Well,  now  my  whole  venture  is 
forth,  1  will  resolve  to  depart  shortly. 

Fast.  Faith,  sir  Puntarvolo,  go  to  the 
«ourt,  and  take  leave  of  the  ladies  first. 

Punt,  1  care  not,  if  it  be  this  afternoon's 
labour.    Where  is  Carlo  ? 

Past,  Here  he  comes. 

Car,  Faith,  gallants.  I  am  persuading  tliis 
gentleman  to  turn  courtier.  He  is  a  man 
of  £iir  revenue,  and  his  estate  will  bear  the 
charge  well.  Besides,  for  his  other  gifts  of 
the  mind,  or  so,  why  they  are  as  nature 
lent  him  'em,  pure,  simple,  without  any 
artificial  drug  or  mixture  of  these  two  thread- 
bare beggarly  qualities^  learning,  and  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  the  more  accommodate 
and  genuine.    Now,  for  the  life  itself 

Past.  *  O,  the  most  celestial,  and  full  of 
-wonder  and  delight,  that  can  be  imagined, 
signior,  beyond  thought  and  apprehension 
of  pleasure !  A  man  lives  there,  ui  that 
divine  rapture,  that  lie  will  think  himself  i' 
the  ninth  heaven  for  the  time,  and  lose  alt 
sense  of  mortality  whatsoever,  when  he  shall 
behold  such  glonous  (and  almost  immortal) 
beauties,  hear  such  angelical  and  harmonious 
Toices,  discourse  with  such  flowing  and 
ambrosial  spirits*  whose  wits  are  as  sudden 
-as  lightning,  and  humourous  as  nectar ;  oh,  it 
makes  a  man  all  quintessence  and  flame> 
asd  lifts  him  up,  in  a  moment,  to  the  very 
crystal  crown  of  the  sky,  where  (hovering 
in  the  strength  of  his  imagination)  he  shall 
I  behold  all  the  delights  of  the  Hesperidcs, 
the  insula  forlunatcp,  Adonis*  gardens, 
Tempe  or  what  else  (confin'd  within  the 
amplest  verge  of  poesie)  to  be  mere  Umbrae, 
and  impertect  fij^res,  conferM  with  the 
most  essential  felicity  of  your  court. ' 

Mad,  Well,  this  encomion  was  not  ex- 
temporal,  it  came  too  perfectly  olf. 

Car.  Besides,  sir,  you  shall  never  need 
to  go  to  a  hot-house,  ^  you  shall  sweat  there 


with  courting  your  mistress,  or  losmg  year 
money  at  primeroi  as  well  as  in  all  thestovei 
in  Sweden.  Marry  this,  sir,  you  must  ever 
be  sure  to  carry  a  good  strong  perfume 
about  you,  that 'your  mistress's  dog  may 
smell  you  out  amongst  the  rest ;  and  (in  ma- 
king love  to  her)  never  fear  to  be  out :  for 
you  may  have  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  or  a  bas» 
viol  shall  hang  o^  the  wall,  of  purpose,  will 
put  )rou  in  presently.  The  tricks  your  re- 
solution has  taught  you  in  tobacco  (the  whiff, 
and  those  sleights)  will  stand  you  in  very 
good  ornament  therc^ 

Fast.  I,  to  some  perhaps;  but,  an'  h« 
should  come  to  my  mistress  with  tobacco 
(this  gentleman  knows)  she'd  reply  upon 
him,  V  faith.  O,  (by  this  bright  sun)  she 
h^  the  most  acute,  ready,  and  facetious  wit^ 
that-'— tut,  there's  no  spirit  able  to  stand 
her.  You  can  report  it,  signior,  you  have 
seen  her. 

Punt.  Then  can  he  report  no  less,  out  of 
his  judgment,  I  assure  him. 

Maci.  Troth,  1  like  her  well  enough,  but 
she's  too  seif-conceitcd,  methinks. 

Fast,  indeed,  she's  a  little  too  self-con* 
ceited,  an'  'twere  not  for  that  humour,  she 
were  the  most-to-bc-admir'd  lady  i^  th^ 
world. 

Ptmt.  Indeed,  it  is  a  humour  that  taket 
from  her  other  excellencies. 

Maci.  Why  it  may  easily  be  made  t9i, 
forsake  her,  in  my  thought^ 

Fast.  Easily,  sir,  then  ace  nil  imposa- 
bilities  easy. 

Maci.  You  conclude  too  (|tuck  upon  me, 
signior  ;  what  will  you  say,  if  I  make  it  so 
perspicuously  appear  now,  that  yourself  shall 
confess  notlnng  more  possible  } 

Fasti  Marry,  I  will  say,  I  will  both  ap- 
plaud, and  admire  you  for  it 

Punt.  And  1  will  second  him  va  the  admir 
ration.  r 

Maci.  Why,  I'll  shew  you,  gentlemeiv 
Carlo,  come  hither.  U^  whisper^ 

Sog.  Good  faith,  I  have  a  great  humour 
to  the  court,  what  thinks  my  resolution) 
shall  I  adventure? 

Shijl.  Troth,  countenance,  as  you  please ; 
the  place  is  a  place  of  good  reputation  and 
capacity. 

Sog.  O,  my  tricks  in  tobacco  (as  Cs^I^ 
says)  will  shew  excellent  there. 

Shift.  Why,  you  may  go  with  these  gen- 
tlemen now,  and  see  fashions;  and  after,  as 
you  shall  see  correspondence. 

Sog.  You  say  true.  You  will  go  vvitb 
me,  resolution? 

Sitift.  I   will  meet  you,    countenance* 


*  Fast.  0,  the  most  celestial^  and  fidl  of  xvondo',  SfC,']  This  interruption  of  Brisk*s  is 
▼cry  artful  m  the  poet  s  Carlo  was  more  a  man  of  the  town,  whose  clysiuni  was  the  inside 
of  a  tavern,  or  an  ordinary,  and  not  the  presence-chamber  at  court ;  but  Brisk,  whose  hap- 
piness centred  in  the  circle  of  courtiers,  may  with  great  propriety  break  out  into  ^  rapiurout 
Wangue  on  the  pleasures  of  a  court  life« 

I  A  hct-Jumse.}  A  bagnio. 
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about  three  orfonr  o^dock;  bqtto  gay  to 
fo  with  you,  1  cannot,  for  (as  I  am  Apple- 
J<^d)  I  am  to  go  before  the  cockatrice  you 
•tw  this  morning,  and  therefore  pray,  pre- 
aent  me  exctts^d,  good  coontenance. 

Sog.  Farewell,  good  resolution,  but  fail 
aottomeet 

Shift.  Asllire. 

Punt,  Admirably  excellent ! 

Afoct.  If  you  can  but  persuade  Sogliardb 
to  court,  there's  all  now. 

Car,  O  let  roe  alone,  thaf  s  my  task. 

Fati,  Now,  by  wit,  Mactlente,  it's  above 
measure  excellent :  'twill  be  the  only  court- 
exploit  that  ever  prov'.d  courtier  ingenious. 

Pwa.  Upon  my  lonl,  it  puts  the  lady 
quite  out  of  her  humour,  and  we  shall 
bugh  with  judgment 

Cor.  Come,  the  ^ntleman  was  of  him- 
self resolv'd  to  go  with  you,  afore  I  movM 
it 

Afaci.  Why  then,  gallants,  you  two,  and 
Carlo,  go  afore  to  prepare  ttic  jest:  Sog- 
Uardo  and  I  will  come  some  while  after  you. 

Car,  Pardon  me,  I  am  not  for  the  court 

Fitni.  Thafs  true;  Carlo  comes  not  at 
court,  indeed.  Well,  you  shall  leave  it  to 
the  foculty  of  monsieur  Brisk;  and  myself ; 
upon  our  lives,  we  will  manage  it  happily. 
Carlo  shall  bespeak  supper  at  the  Mitre, 
agaimt  we  come  back ;  where  we  will  meet, 
and  dimple  our  cheeks  with  laughter  at  the 
success.  , 

Car,  I,  but  will  you  promise  to  come  ? 

Funt.  Myself  shall  undertake  for  them  ; 
he  that  (ails,  let  his  reputation  lie  under  the 
faih  of  thv  tongue. 

Cor.  Gods  so,  look  who  comes  here  f 

Sog,  What,  nq>hew ! 

I&g,  Unde,  God  save  you;  did  you  see 
a  gientleman,  one  monsieur  Brisk,  a  courtier } 
he  goes  in  such  a  suit  as  1  do. 

4^^.  Here  is  the  gentleman,  nephew,  but 
fiOt  in  such  a  suit 

Ikng,  Another  suit !  IHe  rtooons, 

iSbg.  How  now,  nephew? 

Fakrn  Would  you  speak  with  me,  sir? 

Car,  I,  when  he  has  recovered  himself, 
poorPolli* 

Puni,  Some  rosa-solis. 

MacL  How  now,  signior? 

Fung,  lamnotwelCBir., 

MaeL  Why,  this  it  is,  to  dog  the  fashion. ' 

Car.  Nay,  come,  gentlemen,  remember 
TOur  affairs ;  hb  disease  is  nothtog  but  the 
flux  of  afmarel. 

FwiL  Sirs,  return  to  the  lodging,  keep 


tbe  cat  safe:  111  be  the  dog's  guanUan  my* 
self. 

Sag,  Nephew,  will  you  go  to  court  with 
us  ?  Siese  gentlemen  and  I  are  for  the  court : 
nay,  be  not  so  melancholy. 

Fung,  By  Gods  lid,  1  thbk  no  man  in 
Christendom  has  that  rascally  fortune  that  I 
have. 

MacL  Faith,  your  suit  is  well  enough, 
signior. 

Fung,  Nay,  not  for  that,  I  pn>test,  but  [ 
had  an  errand  to  monsieur  Fastidius,  and  I 
have  forgot  it. 

MoH*  Why,  ^  along  to  court  with  us, 
and  reimember  it;  come,  gentlemen, you 
three  take  one  beat,  and  Sogliardo  and  1 
wUl  take  another,  we  shall  be  there  instautly. 

Fast,  Content:  good  sir,  vouchsafe  us 
your  pleasance. 

Punt.  Farewell,  Carlo  ;  remember. 

Cm-  I  warrapt  you  :  would  1  had  one  of 
Kemp^s  shoes  to  twow  after  you. " 

Punt,  Good  fortune  will  close  the  eyes  al 
our  jest,  fear  not :  and  we  shall  firoiick. 

GREX. 

Mit.  This  Macilente,  slenior,  bednsto 
be  more  sociable  on  a  sudden,  metninks, 
than  he  was  before :  there's  some  portent 
in*t,  I  believe. 

Car,  O,  he's  a  fellow  of  a  strange  nature. 
Now  does  he  (in  this  calm  of  his  humour) 
plot,  and  store  up  a  world  of  maKcious 
thoughts  in  his  brain,  till  he  ia  so  full  with 
'em,  that  you  shall  see  the  very  torrent  of 
his  envy  break  fdrth  like  a  land-flood;  and, 
aga'mst  the  course  of  all  their  affections  op- 
pose itself  so  violently,  that  you  will  almost 
nave  wonder  to  think,  how  ^tis  possible  the 
current  of  their  dispositions  shall  receive  so 
quick  and  strong  an  alteration. 

Mit,  I  marry,  sir,  this  is  that,  on  whidi 
my  expectation  has  dwelt  all  this  while :  for 
I  must  tell  you,  signior,  (though  1  was  lo|h 
to  interrupt  the  scene)  yet  I  made  it  a  ques- 
tion in  mine  own  private  discourse,  how  he. 
should  properly  call  it  Every  man  out  qf  his 
humour^  wnen  I  saw  all  his  actors  so  stronglv 
pursue,  and  continue  their  humours  ? 

Cor,  Why,  therein  his  art  appears  most 
full  of  lustre,  and  approacbeth  nearest  tbe 
life :  especially  when  m  the  flame  and  hei|fat 
of  their  humours,  they  are  laid  flat,  it  nils 
the  eye  better,  and  with  more  contentment 
How  tedious  a  sight  were  it  to  behold  a 
proud  exalted  tree  lopt,  and  cut  down  by 
degrees,  when  it  might  be  feli'd  in  a  mo< 

*  Poor  Poll .']  He  calls  him  parrot,  from  his  mutating  the  dress  of  others,  as  that  bird  is 
taught  to  repeat  a  set  of  words. 

*  Tkis  ittiio  DODGE  ihefaihion,1  The  oldest  folio  reads  dog,  which  is  the  true  word« 
Fungoso  follows  the  fiashbn  at  a  distance,  as  a  dog  follows  after  bis  master. 

**  ff^&uld  J  had  one  of  Kzmt's  shoes  to  throw  qfteryoti,'\  ^  I'll  fling  an  old  shoe  after 
you,''  is  jocularly  said  to  any  one  whom  we  wish  good  luck  to.  But  why  Armp'a  shoe  ia 
mentioned  preferably  to  any  other's,  I  cannot  say ;  it  refers  perhaps  to  the  origin  of  tin 
proverb,  or  to  Kemp  a  celebrated  player  of  that  age. 
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M 


taent?  andtoMt  tbe  axe  to  it  before  it  eame 
to  that  pride  and  fulness,  were,  as  not  to 
iaTe  k  grow. 

Mit,  WeU,  I  shall  loog  till  I  see  this  (all, 
yoa  talk  of. 

Car,  To  hdp  jour  longing,  signior,  let 
jour  imagimtxoo  he  swifter  than  a  pair  of 


oaT»:  and  by  this,  suppose  Puntanrolo, 
Brisk,  Fungoso,  and  the  doc;,  arrived  at  the 
court-ffate,  and  going  up  to  the  great  cham- 
ber. Macilente,  and  ISogliardo,  weMi  leave 
them  on  the  water,  *till  possibility  and  n»^ 
tural  means  may  land  'em.  Here  come  the 
gallants,  now  prepare  your  expectation. 


A  C  T    V. 


SCENE  I. 


^Mtteroofe,     Fditidiiu    Brisk,    Fungoio, 
droom,  Macilente,  SogUardo. 

^Mtf.^^OM£»  gentles'.  Sigaior,  you  are 
\^    sufficiently  instructed. 

Fu9t.  Who,  I,  sir? 

FmU.  No,  this  geotlemaiL  But  stay,  I 
take  thought  how  to  bestow  my  dog,  he  is 
M>  oompeteAt  attendant  for  the  presence. 

Fast.  Mass,  that's  true  indeed,  knight, 
you  must  not  carry  him  into  the  presence. 

FmtL  I  know  it,  and  I  (like  a  dull  beast) 
tegdt  to  bring  one  of  my  cormorants  to 
attend  me. 

J^ati.  Why,  you  were  best  leave  him  at 
te  porter's  lodge. 

nurt.  Not  so;  his  worth  is  too  well 
known  amongst  them,  to  be  forth-coming. 

Fast.  'Slight  howUl  yoM  do  then  ? 

Funi.  I  must  leare  him  with  one  that  is 
i^orant  of  his  quality,  if  I  will  haye  him 
to  be  safe.  And  see !  here  comes  one  that 
will  carry  coals',  ergo  will  hold  my  dog. 
My  honest  friend,  may  I  commit  the  tuition 
of  this  dog  to  thy  prudent  care  ? 

Gromn.  You  may,  if  you  please,  sir. 

PtuU.  Pray  thee  let  me  find  thee  here  at 
my  rctuni;  it  shall  not  be  long,  till  I  will 
ease  thee  of  thy  employment,  and  please 
thee.     Forth,  gentles. 

Fast.  \Vhy,  but  will  you  leave  him  with 
■o  slight  command,  and  infuse  no  more 
ckarge  upon  the  fellow  ? 

Fmmi.  Charge  ?  no  ;  there  were  no  policy 
in  that;  that  were  to  let  him  know  the 
value  of  the  gem  he  holds,  and  so  to  tenipt 
ftail  nature  against  her  disposition.  No, 
pray  thee  let  thy  honesty  be  sweet,  as  it 
tfaafi  be  short. 

Gromn.  Yes,  sir. 

FutU.  But  hark  you,  gallants,  and  chiefly 
monsieur  Brisk,  when  we  come  in  eye-shot, 
or  presence  of  tliis  lady,  let  not  other  mat- 

'  Came,  gnAile  ri^nhr,']  The  folio  has  the  words  as  above,  "  Come,  gentles.  Signior^ 
TOO  are  sumciently  mstructed." 

*  Here  comes  orte  that  will  carry  coals.]  A  phrase  at  that  time  in  use,  to  signify  ihe 
bearing  injuries,  or  putting  up  an  affront.  So  Shakspeare,  in  Rameo  and  JuUei,  Act  I. 
Sceoe  L  *•  Gregory,  we'll  not  carry  coals,  that's  certain." 

'  Fleer  and  look  askew,']  The  fwst  hWo  askauncs>.  The  speech  ridicules  the  folly  of  the 
anorouj  courtierv  of  those  days,  who  could  not  imd  words  even  tor  commoo  convemtioii 
irilh  their  miftresa. 


ters  carry  us  from  our  project';  but  (if  w% 
can)  single  her  forth  to  some  place 

Fast,  I  warrant  you. 

Pum.  And  be  not  too  sudden,  but  let  the 
device  induce  itself  with  good  circumstance. 
On. 

Fung,  Is  this  the  way  ?  Good  truth,  here 
be  fine  hangings. 

Groom,  n  onesty  sweet,  and  short  ?  marir 
it  shall,  sir,  doubt  vou  not ;  for  even  at  thts 
instant  if  one  would  give  mc  twenty  pounds, 
I  would  not  deliver  him ;  there's  for  the 
sweet :  but  now,  if  any  man  come  offer  me 
but  two  pence,  he  shall  have  him ;  there'a 
for  the  short  now.  'Slid,  what  a  mad  hu- 
mourous gentleman  is  this  to  leave  his  dog 
with  me  ?  I  could  run  away  with  him  now 
an'  he  were  worth  any  thing. 

Maci.  Come  on,  signior,  now  prepare  to 
court  this  all-witted  udy,  most  naturally, 
and  like  yourself. 

Sog.  I'aiih,  an'  you  say  the  word,  I'll 
begin  to  her  in  tobacco. 

Maci.  O,  fie  on't ;  no ;  you  shall  begm 
with,  how  docs  my  sweet  latly,  or;  why  are 
you  so  melai.choly,  madam?  though  slie 
be  very  merry,  it's  all  one  ;  be  sure  to  kiss 
your  hand  often  enough ;  pray  for  her 
nealtb,  <and  tell  her,  how,  more  than  most 
fair  she  is.  Screw  your  face  at'  one  side 
thus,  aad  protest ;  let  her  fleer,  and  look 
askew ',  and  hide  her  teeth  with  \wr  fan, 
when  she  laughs  a  fit,  to  bring  her  into 
more  matter,  that's  nothing ;  you  must  talk 
forward  (though  it  be  without  sense,  so  it 
be  without  blushing)  'tis  most  court-like, 
and  well. 

Sog,  But  shall  I  not  use  tobacco  at 
all? 

Maci,  O,  by  no  means,  'twill  but  make 
your  breath  suspected,  and  that  you  use  it 
only  to  confound  the  rankness  of  that. 

So^,  Nay,  I'll  be  advis'd,  sir,  by  my 
frienas. 


8S 
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Mad.  God's  my  life^  see  where  sir  Piin- 
tar*s  dog  is. 

Groom.  I  would  the  gentleman  would 
return  for  his  follower  here.  Til  leave  him 
to  his  fortunes  else. 

Mad,  'Twere  the  only  true  jest  in  the 
world  to  poison  him  now  ;  ha  ?  by  this  hand 
I'll  do  it,  if  I  could  but  get  him  of  tiie 
fellow.  Signior  Sogliardo,  walk  aside,  and 
think  upon  some  device  to  entertain  the 
lady  witn. 

Sog.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Mad.  How  now,  mine  honest  friend  ? 
whose  dog-keeper  art  thou  > 

Groom.^  Dog-keeper,  sir  ?  I  hope  I  scorn 
that  i'faith. 

Mad*  Why }  dost  thou  not  keep  a 
ioa} 

Groom,  Sir,  now  I  do,  and  now  I  do  not: 
I  think  this  be  sweet  and  short.  Make  .me 
his  dog-keeper !        [He  tltroxos  of  the  dog. 

Mad^  lljs  is  excellent,  above  expecta- 
tion I  nay,  stay,  sir,  you*d  be  travelling ; 
but  I'll  give  you  a  dram  shall  shorten  your 
Toyace,  here.  So,  sir,  I'll  be  bold  to  take 
my  leave  of  you.  Now  to  the  Turk's 
court  in  the  deviPs  name,  for  you  shall 
never  go  o*  God*s  name.    Sogllardo,  come. 

Sog,  I  ha*  't  i'  faith  now,  will  sting  it 

Mad.  Take  heed  you  leese  it  not,  signior, 
ere  you  come  there ;  preserve  it. 

GREX. 

Cor.  How  like  you  this  first  exploit  of 
Ikis} 

Mit.  O,  a  piece  of  true  envy ;  but  I  ex- 
pect the  issue  of  the  other  device. 

Cor.  Here  they  come,  will  make  it.ap- 
pear, 

8  C  £  N  £    n. 

\To  ihemi  SarioHnOf  Puntarvolo,  Fastidius 

Brisk,  FuTtgotOt  Madlenie,  Sogliardo, 

Sdm.  Why,  I  thought,  sir  Puntarvolo, 
you  had  been  gone  your  voyage? 

Pusit.  Dear,  and  most  amiable  lady, 
your  divine  beauties  do  bind  me  to  those 
offices,  that  I  cannot  depart  when  I  would. 

Savi.  'Tis  most  court-like  spoken,  sir ; 
but  how  miffht  we  do  to  have  a  sight  of 
your  doe  ana  cat  ? 

Fast.  His  dog  is  in  the  court,  lady. 

Sam.  And  not  your  cat  i  how  dare  you 
trust  her  behind  you,  sir  } 

Punt.  Troth,  madam,  she  hath  sore  eyes, 
and  she  doth  keep  her  chamber;  marry 
I  have  left  her  under  sufficient  guard,  there 
4U'e  two  of  my  followers  to  attend  her. 

Sdvi.  ril  give  you  some  water  for  her 
eyes ;  when  do  you  go,  sir } 

PufU.  Certes,  sweet  lady,  I  know  not. 

Fast.  He  doth  stay  the  rather,  madam, 
to  present  your  acute  ijudgmeiit  with  so 
courtly  and  well-parted  a  gentleman  as  yet 
your  ladyship  batn  never  seen* 


Sa»i.  What's  he,  gentle  mooiieur  Brisk  { 

not  that  gentleman } 

Fast.  No,  lady,  this  is  a  kinsman  to  jtta* 
tice  Silencow 

PttiL  Pray,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  report 
him  ;  he's  a  gentleman  (lady)  of  that  rare 
and  admirable  faculty,  as  (1  protest)  I  know 
not  his  like  in  Europe  ;  he  is  exceedingly 
valiant,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  so  ex* 
actly  traveled,  that  he  is  <^le,  in  discourse, 
to  deliver  you  a  model  of  any  prince*B 
court  in  the  world ;  speaks  the  languages 
with  that  purity  of  phrase,  and  facility  of 
accent,  that  it  breeds  astonishment;  his  wit, 
the  most  exuberant,  and  (above  wonder) 
pleasant,  of  all  that  ever  enter'd  the  concave 
of  this  ear. 

Fast.  'Tis  most  true,  lady;  m»Ty  he  m 
no  such  excellent  proper  man. 

Punt  His  travels  have  chang'd  lus  com* 
plexion,  madam. 

Savi.  O,  sir  Puntarvolo,  you  must  think 
every  man  was  not  born  to  have  my  se]> 
vant  Brisk's  feature. 

Punt.  But  that  which  tranKends  all,  lady ; 
he  doth  so  peerlesly  imitate  any  manner  of 
person  for  gesture,  action,  passion,  or 
whatever— 

Fast.  I,  eq>ecially  a  rustick,  or  a  clown, 
madam,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
sharpest-sighted  wit  (in  the  world)  to  discern 
any  sparks  of  the  gentleman  in  him,  when 
he  does  it 

Sad,  O,  monsieur  Brisk,  be  not  so  tyran- 
nous to  confine  all  wits  within  the  compass 
of  your  own :  not  find  the  sparks  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  him » if  he  be  a  gentleman  ? 

F^g.  No  in  truth  (sweet  lady)  I  believe 
you  cannot. 

S(id.  Do  YOU  believe  so?  why,  I  can 
find  sparks  of  a  gentleman  in  you,  sir. 

Punt.  I,  he  is  a  gentleuum,  madam,  and 
a  reveller. 

Fung,  Indeed,  I  thmk  1  hare  seen  your 
ladyship  at  our  revels. 

&ivi.  Like  enough,  sir;  but  would  I 
might  see  this  wonder  you  talk  of :  may 
one  have  a  sight  of  him,  ror  any  reasonable 
sum? 

Punt.  Yes,  madam,  be  will  arrive  pre-^ 
sently. 

Sad.  What,  and  shall  we  see  him  down 
it? 

Fast,  r  faith  (sweet  lady)  that  you  shall  ; 
see,  here  he  comes. 

Punt,  This  is  he  1  pray  observe  him, 
lady. 

Sad.  Beshrew  me,  he  clowns  it  properly, 
indeed. 

Punt.  Nay,  mark  his  courtship. 

Sog.  How  does  ray  sweet  lady  ?  hot  and 
moist  ?  beautiful  ancl  lusty  ?  ha^ 

Savi.  Beautiful,  an'  it  please  you,  sir,  but 
not  lusty. 

Sog,  O  ho,  lady :  it  pleases  you  to  say- 
so  ia  truth ;  and.  how  docs  my  sweet  lady  P 
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io  health?  hrnia  roba,  quaso,  mus  tioeellea  t 
qjUinovelUif  sweet  creature ! 

Sad,  O  excellent !  why>  gallantly  is  this 
be  that  cannot  be  decipber d  ?  they  were 
very  blear-witted,  Pfaitb,  that  could  not 
disoem  the  gentleman  in  htm. 

PtatL  But  you  do,  in  earnest,  lady. 

Sati,  Do  I,  sir  ?  why,  if  you  had  any 
trae  court-iud^ent  in  the  carriage  of  his 
eye,  and  tnat  mward  power  that  forms  bis 
countenance,  you  might  perceive  his  coun- 
terfeiting as  clear  as  the  noon-day ;  alas  ! 
—nay,  if  you  would  have  tried  my  wit, 
indeed,  you  should  never  bave  told  me  he 
was  a  gentlemen,  but  presented  him  for  a 
true  clown  indeed ;  and  then  have  seen  if  I 
could  have  deciphered  him. 

Fast  'Fore  God,  her  ladysbip  says  true 
(knight)  but  does  he  not  affect  tbe  clown 
roost  Daturallv,  mistress  ? 

Punt,  O,  she  cannot  but  affirm  that,  out 
of  tbe  bounty  of  her  judgment. 

Savi.  Nay,  out  of  doubt  he  does  well, 
for  a  gentleman  to  imitate ;  but  1  warrant 
you,  be  becomes  his  natural  carriage  of  the 
gentleman,  much  better  than  his  clownery. 

Fatt,  Tis  straiige,  in  truth,  her  ladysnip 
ihould  see  so  far  into  blm  ! 

AmT.  I,i6'tnot? 

Saoi,  Faith,  as  easily  as  may  be ;  not  de- 
cipher him,  quoth  you  ? 

Fm%,  Good  sadness,  I  wonder  at  it  1 

Mad.  Why,  bas  she  deciphered  him,  gen- 
tlemen ? 

PuiU,  O,  most  miraculously,  and  beyond 
admiration ! 

Mad,  Is't  possible  ? 

Fatt.  Sbe  nath  gathered  most  infallible 
ei^ns  of  the  gentleman  in  him,  that's  cer- 
tain. 

Son.  Why,  gallants,  let  me  laugh  at  you 
a  little ;  was  this  your  device,  to  try  my 
judgment  in  a  gentleman  ? 

Mad,  Nay,  Ia<iy,  do  not  scorn  us,  though 
you  have  this  gift  of  perspicacy  above 
others :  what  if  he  should  be  no  gentleman 
now,  but  a  clown  indeed,  lady  ? 

Punt.  How  think  you  oi  that?  would 
not  your  ladyship  be  out  of  j^our  humour? 

Fast.  O,  but  she  knows  it  is  not  so. 

SaoL  What  if  he  were  not  a  man,  •  ye 
may  as  well  say  ?  nay,  if  your  worships 
could  gull  me  so,  indeed,  you  were  wiser 
than  you  are  taken  for. 

Mad.  In  good  faith,  lady,  he  is  a  very 
perfect  clown,  both  by  lather  and  mother ; 
that  ril  assure  you. 

Sam,  O,  sir,  you  are  very^jleasurable. 

Mad,  Nay,  do  but  look  on  his  hand,  and 
that  shall  resolve  you  ;  look  you,  lady, 
what  a  palm  here  is. 

So^,   Tot,    that  was  with  holding  the 


Mad.  The  plough  !  did  you  discern  any 
fiuch  thinff  in  him,  madam  ? 
Foft,  if  aitji  DO,  she  saw  the  gentleman  as 


bright  as  at  noon-day,  she ;  she  deciphered 
him  at  first 

Mad,  Troth,  I  am  sorry  your  ladyship's 
sight  should  be  so  suddenly  struck. 

Sad,  O,  you're  goodly  beagles! 

Fait.  What,  is  she  gone  ? 

Sog,  Nay,  stay,  sweet  lady,  qvx  navdUif 
que  nacelles  f 

Sad,  Out,  you  fool,  you. 

Fung.  She's  out  of  her  humour  i'faith* 

Fast,  Nay,  let's  follow  it  while  'tis  hot, 
gentlemen. 

Punt.  Come,  on  mine  honour  we  shall 
make  her  blush  in  tbe  presence ;  my  spleen 
is  great  with  laughter. 

Mad,  Your  laughter  will  be  a  child  of  a 
feeble  life,  I  believe,  sir.  Come,  si^ior^ 
your  looks  are  too  dejected,  methmks; 
why  mix  vou  not  mirth  with  the  i^est? 

Fung,  By  God's  will,  this  suit  frets  me  at 
the  souL  Pll  have  it  altered  to-morrow, 
sure. 

SCENE   in, 

Shffl,  Fastidius,  Punlarcolo,  Sogliardo, 
Fungoso,  Madlcnte. 

Shift,  I  am  come  to  the  court,  to  meet 
with  my  countenance  Sogliardo ;  poor  men 
must  be  glad  of  such  countenance,  whea 
they  can  get  no  better.  Well,  need  may 
insult  upon  a  man,  but  it  shall  never  make 
h:m  despair  of  consequence.  The  world 
will  say,  'tis  base ;  tush,  base  1  'tis  base  to 
live  under  the  earth,  not  base  to  live  above 
it  by  any  means. 

Fast.  The  poor  lady  is  most  miserably  out 
of  her  humour,  i'faith. 

Punt,  There  was  never  so  wi^ty  a  jest 
broken,  at  tbe  tilt  of  all  the  court-wits 
christen'd. 

Mad,  O,  this  applause  taints  it  foully. 

Sag.  I  think  1  did  my  part  in  courting. 
O !  rt'solution ! 

Punt,  Ay  me,  my  dog. 

Mad,  Where  is  he? 

Fast.  God's  precious,  go  seek  for  the  fel- 
low, good  signior. 

[//e  sends  away  Fungoso, 

Punt,  Here,  here  I  left  him. 

Mad,  Why,  none  was  here  when  wc 
came  in  now,  but  cavalier  Shift;  enquire 
of  hitn. 

Fast,  Did  you  see  sir  Puntarvolo's  dog 
here,  cavalier,  since  you  came  ? 

SMft,  His  dog,  sir?  he  may  lo0k  bb  dog, 
sir.    1  saw  none  of  his  doff,  sir. 

Mad.  Upon  my  life,  he  has  stol'n  your 
dog,  sir,  and  been  bir'd  to  it  by  some  that 
have  ventur'd  with  you ;  you  may  guess  by 
his  peremptory  answers. 

Ptmt.  Notunhke;  for  he  hath  been  a  no- 
torious thief  by  his  own  confession.  Sirrah, 
whereas  my  dog? 

Shift,  Charge  me  with  your  dog,  sir?  I 
ha'  none  of  your  dog,  sir. 
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Pum.  Yiliaio,  thou  lyect 

Shift.  Lye,  sir  ?  ^'  are  but  a  man,  sir. 

fwiL  .Kpgue^  and  thief^  rettore  him. 

Sag.  Take  heed,  sir  Puntarvoloy  what 
you  do ;  he'll  bear  no  coals,  I  can  tell  you 
(o'  my  word.) 

Mad.  Thb  is  rare. 

Sog.  It*s  mar'le  he  stabs  you  not ;  by  this 
light,  he  hath  stab'd  forty,  for  forty  times 
less  matter,  I  can  tell  you  of  my  know- 
ledge. 

funt.  I  will  make  thee  stoop,  thou  abject. 

Sog.  Make  him  stoou,  sir !  Gentlemen, 
paci^  him  or  he'll  be  kOrd. 

Mad.  Is  he  so  tall  a  man?^ 

Sog,  Tail  a  man  ?  if  you  lore  his  life, 
ftancTbetwixt  'em :  make  him  stoop  ! 

FuiU.  My  dog,  villain,  or  I  will  hang 
thee ;  thou  hast  confest  robberies,  and  other 
felonious  acts,  to  this  gentleman  thy  coun- 
tenance  

Sog,  ril  bear  no  witness. 

Puni.  And,  without  my  dog,  I  will  hang 
thee,  for  them. 

Sog.  What?  kneel  to  thine  enemies  ? 

IShiftMeels.- 

Shift.  Pardon  roc,  good  sir ;  God  is  my 

witness,  I  never  did  robbery  in  all  my  life. 

[Fungoso  returned, 

Fung,  O,  sir  Puntarvolo,  your  dog  lies 
giving  up  the  ghost  in  the  wood-yard. 

Mad.  Heart !  is  he  not  dead  yet ! 

PiuU,  O,  my  dog  bom  to  disastrous  for^ 
tune!  pray  you  conduct  me,  sir. 

Sog,  How }  did  you  never  do  any  rob- 
bery in  your  life  ? 

Mad.  O,  this  is  ^ood ;  so  he  swore,  sir. 

Sog,  1, 1  heard  him.  And  did  you  swear 
true,  sir  ? 

Shift,  h  (u  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  sir)  I 
ne'er  robb'd  any  man,  I  never  stood  by  the 
high-way  side,  sir,  but  only  said  so,  because 
I  would  get  myself  a  name,  and  be  counted 
a  tall  man. 

So^.  Now  out,  base  viliaco;  thou  my  re- 
solution }  I  thy  countenance }  By  this  hght, 
gentlemen,  he  hath  confeit  to  me  the  most 
mexorable  company  of  robberies,  and 
damn'd  himself  tnat  he  did  'em ;  you  never 
beard  the  like :  out,  scoundrel,  out ;  follow 
me  no  more,  I  command  thee,  out  of  my 
sight,  go,  hence,  speak  not ;  I  will  not  hear 
thee ;  away,  Camouccio. 

Mad,  O,  how  I  do  feed  upon  this  now, 
and  fat  myself!  here  were  a  couple  unex- 
pectedly dishumour'd;  well,  by  this  time, 
X  hope,  sir  Puntarvolo  and  his  dog  are  both 
^ut  of  humour  to  travel.  Nay,  gentlemen, 
vhy  do  you  not  s<iek  out  the  knight,  and 
comfort  him  ?  our  supper  at  the  Mitre  must 
of  necessity  bold  to-night,  if  you  love  your 
f^mtations. 


FaM.  'ForeQod^Iamsomdancbolylcf 
his  dog's  dinster*  but  111  go* 

Sof,  Faith,aiid  I  may  go  too,  but  I  bKMT 
I  ihall  be  so  melancholy. 

Mad.  Tush,  melancholy?  you  most  Ibf- 
get  that  now,  .and  remember  yon  lie  at  this 
mercy  of  a  fiiry  :  Carlo  will  rack  your  u» 
news  asunder,  and  rail  you  to  duat,  if  you 
come  not 

GREX. 

Mit.  O,  then  their  fear  of  Carlo,  belike^ 
makes  them  hold  thehr  meetmg. 

Cor.  I,  here*he  conies;  conceive  kim 
but  to  be  enUred  the  Mitre,  aad  'ti^ 
enough* 

SCENE    IV. 
Carb,  Drawer,  George, 

Car.  Holla ;  where  be  these  shot-ohaiks  ? 

Draw.  By-and-by;  you're  welcome,  good 
master  Buffone. 

Car.  Where's  Geoiige  ?  call  me  George 
hither,  quickly. 

Draw.  What  wme  please  you  bare,  sff? 
I'll  draw  you  that's  n^  master  Buffone. 

Car.  Away,  Neophite,  do  as  I  bidUiee,. 
bring  my  dear  George  to  me :  mass,  here 
he  comes. 

Georg^.  Welcome,  master  Carlo. 

Car,  W  hat !  is  supper  ready,  George  ? 

Geor^.  I,  sir,  almost;  will  you  have  tiie 
cloth  laid,  master  Carlo  ? 

Car.  O,  what  else  ?  are  none  of  the  gal- 
lants come  yet? 

George.  None  yet,  sir. 

Car.  Stay,  take  me  with  you,  George  ; 
let  me  have  a  good  fat  loin  of  pork  laia  to 
the  fire,  presently* 

George,  It  shall,  sir. 

Car.  And  withal,  hear  you?  draw  me  the 
biggest  shaft  you  have,  out  of  the  butt  you 
wot  of;  away,  you  know  my  meaning, 
George,  quick. 

George,  Pone,  sir. 

Car.  I  never  hunoered  so  mudi  for  mmj 
thing  in  my  life,  as  I  do  to  know  our  gal- 
lant^ success  at  court ;  now  is  that  lean-rib 
Macilente,  that  salt  villain,*  plotting  some  i 
mischievous  device,  and  lies  asoakiiM  in 
their  frothy  bunoours  like  a  dry  crust,  tiU  he 
has  drunk  'em  all  up ;  could  the  pummise 
but  hold  up  his  eyes  at  other  men's  happines, 
in  any  reasonable  proportion,  'slid,  the  slave 
were  to  be  lov'dnextneav'n,  above  honour, 
wealth,  rich  fare,  apparel,  wenches,  all  the  . 
delights  of  the  belly  and  the  groin,  whajU 
ever. 

Georff.  Here,  master  Carlo. 

Cor.  Is't right,  boy? 

George.  I,  sir,  I  assure  you  'tis  rig^t 

Oar.  Well  said,  my  dear  George,  deports 


*  Jshe$o  taUa  fnonf]  For  the  explication  of  this  phrase,  wet  Even  Mm  iu  ku  Hwnaurm 
ActlV.  Sc.7,not,j4, 
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come,  my  small  gimblet,  you  in  the  false 
scabbard,  away,  so.  Now  to  you,  sir  Bur- 
gomaster, let's' taste  of  your  bounty. 

[He  puts  fortti  the  drawers,  and  shuts 
the  door. 

GREX. 

Mit.  What  will  he  deal  upon  such  quan- 
tities of  wine^  alone  ? 

Cor,  You  will  perceive  that,  sir.  ^^ 

Car,  I  marry,  sir,  here's  purity ;  O 
George,  I  could  bite  off  his  nose  for  this, 
now;  sweet  rogue,  he  has  drawn  nectar,  the 
very  soul  of  the  grape !  I'll  wash  my  tem- 
ples with  some  on't  presently,  and  drink 
some  half  a  score  draughts ;  'twill  heat  the 
braia,  kindle  my  imagmation,  I  shall  talk 
nothing  but  crackers  and  fire-works  to-night. 
So,  sir !  please  you  to  be  here,  sir,  and  I 
here:  so.* 

[He  sets  the  txoo  cups  asunder,  and  first 
drinks  with  tlie  one,  and  pledges  with 
the  otfier. 

GREX. 

Cor,  This  is  worth  the  observation,  sig- 


Car.  1  Cup.  Now,  sir;  here's  to  you; 
and  I  present  vou  with  so  much  of  my  love. 

2  Cup.  I  take  it  kindly  from  you,  sir,  and 
will  return  you  the  like  proportion;  but 
withal,  sir,  remember  the  merry  night  we 
had  at  the  countess's,  you  know  where,  sir. 

1.  By  hcav'n,  you  put  hie  in  mind  now  of 
a  very  necessary  office,  which  I  will  propose 
in  your  pledge,  sir ;  the  health  of  that  ho- 
nourable countess,  and  the  sweet  lady  that 
sat  by  her,  sir. 

C.  I  do  vail  to  it  with  reverence.  And 
now,  signior,  with'these  ladies,  I'll  be  bold 
to  mix  the  health  of  your  divine  mistress. 

1.  Do  you  know  her,  sir? 

2.  O  lord,  sir,  I ;  and  in  the  respectful 
memory  and  mention  of  her,  I  could  wish 
this  wine  were  the  most  precious  dnfg  in  the 
world. 

1.  Good  faith,  sir,  you  do  honour  mein't 
exceedingly. 

GREX. 

*  Mit,  Whom  should  he  personate  in  this, 
signior? 

Cor.  Faith,  I  know  not,  sir ;  observe,  ob- 
serve him. 


'  So,  sir!  please  you  to  he  here,  sir,  and  I  here:  so.'\  The  reader  may  possibly  imagine 
the  following  scene  to  be  extremely  ndiculous,  and  that  the  incident  it  contains  could  hardly 
be  copied  from  real  life.  Mr.  Dryden,  I  believe,  thought  otherwise.  He  hath  given  us  a 
close  tmftatlon  of  it  in  one  of  his  comedies,  if  1  mistake  not.  The  ffild  Gallant.  A  person  is 
represented  playing  by  himself  at  back-gammon,  who  throws  first  out  of  one  dice-box,  and 
then  out  of  the  other ;  just  as  Carlo  drinks  alternately  out  of  the  two.  cups.  In  the  progress 
of  the  game,  words  arise  between  the  players,  which  bring  on  a  quarrel;  and  it  ends  in  the 
actor's  overturning  the  tables,  and  throwing  the  men  about  the  floor.  This  may  sufficiently 
vindicate  our  author  firom  the  charge  of  singularity  in  this  instance.  Perhaps,'  he  may  be 
fiuther  justified,  by  supposing  the  character  to  be  personal.  A  bint  of  this  kind  hath  been 
already  givjsn ;  the  following  note  will  expbin  it  more  fully« 
•  Mit  IVhom  should  he  personate  in  this,  signior  f 
Cor.  Faith,  I  know  not,  sir,  observe,  observe  Mm,']  The  question  of  Mitis  is  natural 
enough,  upon  seeing  so  peculiar  an  extravagance :  but  the  answer  of  Cordatus  is  not  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  is  rather  an  evasion  of  the  question,  than  a  satisfactory  reply.  He  doth 
not  attempt  to  clear  the  poet  by  a  parallel  example,  either  in  some  ancient  comic  writer, 
or  from  what  might  be  observed  in  common  life ;  but  puts  off  the  inquirer's  curiosity,  by 
desiring  him  to  attend  to  what  follows.  This  looks  as  if  the  matter  would  not  bear  a  very 
nice  examination,  lest  a  discovery  should  be  made  of  what  the  author  did  not  choose  to 
have  publicly  known.  Hence  one  is  induced  to  imagine,  that  the  character  is  personal ; 
and  that  the  humour  exposed  in  it  was  the  humour  of  a  particular  man.  An  author  of  the 
following  age,  places  this  suspicion  out  of  all  doubt.  Cleaveland,  in  an  elegy  upon  Jon- 
son,  refers  to  this  very  character ;  he  mentions  what  our  poet's  adversaries  were  wont  to 
accuse  him  of;  and  fi^om  thence  we  find,  that  he  was  taxed  with  quarrelling  with  the  person 
represented  under  the  name  of  Carlo,  and  afterwards  revenging  himself  by  exposmg  his 
foibles  on  the  stag^.    The  verses  of  Cleaveland  are  as  follow : 

"  That  thou  didst  quarrel  first,  and  then  in  spite  ^ 

**  Didst  'gainst  a  person  of  such  vices  write; 

*'  That  'twas  revenge,  not  truth ;  that  on  thy  stage 

*'  Carlo  was  not  presented,  but  thy  rage.** 

Cleaveland's  lfbrks,p,  313. 
Who  was  the  real  person  intended  by  it,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine.  Our  poet, 
in  different  places,  purgeth  himself  from  accusations  of  this  sort,  by  professing  to  spare  the 
party,  and  brand  only  the  offence ;  and  I  believe  he  seldom  trespassed  agamst  this  rule. 
ihe  Poetaster  indeed  must  be  excepted,  which  is  a  personal  satire  against  Decker  the  poet, 
^ho  first  began  the  attack.  But  these  instances,  and  more  which  may  be  taken  notice  of^ 
confute  the  observation  which  some  have  made,  that  Jonson  never  copied  frona  livifag  man- 
KrS|  and  that  the  characters  of  bis  plays  were  only  passions  or  humours  penonized. 
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2.  If  it  were  the  basest  filtb,  or  roud  that 
runs  in  the  channel^  I  am  bound  to  pledge 
it  respectively^  sir.  And  now,  sir,  here  is  a 
replenished  bowl,  which  I  will  reciprocally 
turn  upon  you,  to  tlie  health  of  the  count 
Frugale. 

1.  The  count  Fru gale's  health,  sir?  Til 
pledge  it  on  my  knees,  by  this  light- 

2.  Will  you,  sir?  Til  drink  it 
knees  then,  by  the  light. 


my 


GREX. 

Mit.  Why  this  is  strange ! 
Cor.  Ha'  you  heard  a  better  drunken  dia- 
logue? 
2.  Nay,  do  me  right,  sir  \ 

1.  So  I  do,  in  go(Kl  faith. 

2.  Good  faith  you  do  not;  mine  was  fuller. 
1.  Why,  believe  me,  it  was  not. 
Q,  Believe  me  it  was;  and  you  do  lye. 
1.  Lye,  sir? 
S,  I,  sir. 
1.  'Swounds! 

3.  O,  come,  stab  if  you  have  a  mind  to  it. 
1.  Stab  ?  dost  thou  think  I  dare  not? 
Car.  Nay,    I  beseech  you,  gentlemen, 

what  means  this  >  nay,  look,  for  shame  re- 
spect your  reputations. 

{^Speaks  in  ids  own  person,  and  overturns 
wine,  pot,  cups,  and  all. 

SCENE  V. 
Macilente,  Carlo,  George. 

Mad.  Why,  how  now.  Carlo!  what  hu- 
mour's this  ? 

Car.  O,  my  good  mischief!  art  thou 
come?  where  arc  the  rest?  where  are  the 
rest  ? 

Maci.  Faith,  three  of  our  ordin?.nce  are 
burst. 

Car.  Burst  ?  how  comes  that  ? 

Maci.  Faith,  over-charg'il,  over-charg'd. 

Car.  But  did  not  the  train  hold  ? 

Maci.  O,  yes,  and  the  poor  lady  is  irre- 
covcrabiy  blown  up. 

'  Nay,  do  me  right,  sir. 
So  I  do  in  goodJaiiLI  This  was  the  usual  expression  in  pledging  healths.  By  the 
rules  of  drinking,  a  man  was  to  pledge  the  other  in  the  same  quantity  ot  liqupr,  which  he 
drank  to  him.  Bishop  Hall  alludes  to  the  expression  in  his  Censure  qf  Travel ;  *'  where  had 
*'  we  those  forms  of  ceremcviious  qualBng,  in  which  men  have  learned  to  make  gods  of 
*/  others,  and  beasts  of  themselves  ?  and  lose  their  reason,  while  they  pretend  to  do  reason.*' 
When  Piereskius  was  in  England,  he  was  introduced  into  the  company  of  Thorius,  a 
celebrated  poet,  and  physician  to  James  I. — ^1  horius,  a  boon  companion,  drank  to  Piereskius 
in  a  large  bumper  oi  wijie :  Piereskius  would  have  gladly  been  excused  from  pledging  him  ; 
but  to  ao  tlie  pfiysician  rigid,  at  last  returned  the  complinieut  in  kind.  Piereskius,  to  cool 
his  stomach,  and  by  way  of  punibhment  to  the  chaaen^er,  immediately  replenished  the 
glass  with  water,  and  took  off  the  whole  -at  one  draught.  "^Ihe  doctor,  quia  ex  condicto 
agebatur,  says  Gassendus,  who  tells  the  story,  (v.id  Piercskii.  p.  51.)  was  thunderstruck 
at  this  ingenious  piece  of  revenge,  and  with  much  regret  submitted  to  the  task.  But,  con- 
tinues Gassendus,  ioties  udmoxit,  rtmoviique  era,  lot  inttrea  carmina  ex  omnibus  Gi'Ctci9 
Latiiiisque  poitis  prqf'udit,  ut  diem  jtcnc  contrivt  rit  sfiliunda  aqua:  in  insuetum  guitar. 

*  Si^are  uojiSt  iltat  may  come  out  nj  lluU  sweatv  Jorge  oj  thine.']  Mr.  Theobald  puts  la 
the  margin,  (ju.  sooty,  and  claps  L  T.  to  support  his  emendation;  but  I  must  leave  it  to  tiie 
reader  ftur  his  uiaU"'-^  coasideration. 


Car.  Why,  but  which  of  the  munitioa  is 
miscarried  ?  ha  ? 

Maci.  If/tprimis,  sir  Puntarvolo;  oext^ 
the  count«*nance  and  resolution. 

Car.  How,  hoiv,  for  the  love  of  wit  ? 

Maci.  Troth,  the  resolution  is  prov'd  re- 
creant; the  countenance  hath  chaog'd  his 
copy ;  and  the  passionate  knight  is  shedding 
funeral  tears  over  his  departed  dog. 

Car.  What,*s  his  do^  dead  ? 

Mad.  Poison' d,  'tis  thought;  marry« 
how,  or  by  whom,  that's  left  for  some  cun- 
ning woman  here  o'  the  bank-side  to  resolve. 
For  my  part,  I  know  nothmg,  more  thaa 
that  we  are  like  to  have  an  exceeding  me- 
laacholy  supper  of  it. 

Car.  'Slite,  and  1  had  Durpos'd  to  be  ex- 
traordinarily merry,  1  had  drunk  off  a  good 
preparative  of  old  sack  here ;  but  will  thej 
come,  will  they  come  ? 

Afaci.  They  will  assuredly  come ;  many. 
Carlo,  (as  thou  lov'st  me)  run  over  'em  all 
freely  to-night,  and  especially  the  knight ; 
spare  no  sulphurous  jest  that  may  come  out 
of  that  sweaty  forge  of  thine* ;  but  ply  'em 
with  all  manner  ot  shot,  minion,  saker,  cul- 
verine,  or  any  thing  what  thou  wilt. 

Car.  I  warrant  thee,  my  dear  case  of  pe- 
trtonels,  so  i  stand  not  in  dread  of  thee,  but 
that  thou'lt.second  me.  > 

A/aci.  Why,  my  good  German  tapster,  I 
will. 

Car.  What,  George.  Lomtero,  Lomtero, 
&c.  IHe  danceth. 

George.  Did  you  call,  master  Carlo  ? 

Car.  More  nectar,  George:  Lomtero,  &c, 

George.  Your  meat's  ready,  sir,  an'  your 
company  were  come. 

Car.  Is  tlie  loin  of  poi;k  enough  ? 

George.  I,  sir,  it  is  enough. 

Maci.  Pork  ?  Iieart,  what  dost  thou  with 
such  a  greasy  dish  ?  1  think  thou  dost  var- 
nish thy  face  v\  itii  the  fat  on't,  it  looks  so 
like  a  glue-pot. 

Car.  "iVue,  my  raw  bon'd  rogue,  and  if 
thou  would'st  farce  thy  lean  rib.s  with  it  too. 
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tlie^r  would  not,  like  ragged  laths,  rub  out 
90  many  doublets  as  they  do ;  but  thou 
know'st  not  a  good  dish,  thou.  O,  it's  the 
only  noarishing  meat  in  the  world.  No 
marvel  tho'  that  saucy,  stubborn  genera- 
tion, the  Jews,  were  forbidden  it ;  for  what 
would  they  ha'  done,  well  pamper' d  with 
hi  pork,  that  durst  murmur  at  their  maker 
out  of  garlick  and  onions?  'Slight,  fed 
with  it,  the  whoreson  strummel,  patch'd, 
goggle-eyed  grumbledories,  would  ha'  gi- 
rantomachiz'd.  Well  said,my  sweet  George, 
fill,  fill. 

GREX. 
Mit,   This  savours  too  much  of  profa- 
aation. 
Cor,  O  Srrvetur  ad  imum, 

Sualis  ab  inccepto  processerit,  et  sibi 
consttt. 
The  necessity  of  his  vein  compels  a  tolera- 
tion, for,  bar  this,  and  dash  him  out  of  hu- 
mour before  his  time. 

Car.  'Tis  an  axiom  in  natural  philosophy, 
"  What  comes  nearest  the  nature  of  that  'it 
**  feeds,  converts  quicker  to  nourishment, 
"  and  doth  sooner  essentiate.*'  Now  no- 
thing in  flesh  and  entrails,  assimilates  or  re- 
sembles man  more  than  a  hog  or  swine 

Afaci.  True;  and  he,  to  requite  their 
courtesy,  oftentimes  dofTeth  his  own  na- 
ture, and  puts  on  theirs ;  as  when  he  be- 
comes as  churlish  as  a  hog,  or  as  drunk  as  a 
sow  ;  but  to  your  conclusion. 

Oxr.  Marry,  I  say,  nothing  resembling 
man  more  than  a  swine,  it  follows,  nothing 
can  be  more  nourishing;  for  indeed,  but 
that  it  abhors  from  our  nice  nature,  if  we  fed 
one  upon  another,  we  should  shoot  up  a 
great  aeal  faster,  and  thrive  much  better;  I 
refer  me  to  your  usurous  cannibals,  or  such 
like ;  but  since  it  is  so  contrary,  pork,  pork, 
is  your  only  feed. 

Maci.  I  take  it,  your  devil  be  of  the 
same  diet ;  he  would  ne'er  ha'  desir'd  to 
have  been  incorporated  into  swine  else.  O, 
here  comes  the  melancholy  mess ;  upon 
'cm  Carlo,  charge,  charge. 

Car,  'Fore  God,  sir  Puntarvolo,  I  am 
sorry  for  your  heaviness ;  body  o'  me,  a 
shrewd  mischance !  why,  had  you  no  uni- 
corn's horn,  nor  Bezoars  stone  about  you  ?  ha  ? 

SCENE  vr. 

Puntarvolo,  Carlo,  MaciUnte,  Fast.  Brisk, 
Sogliardo,  Fungoso, 

Punt.  Sir,  I  would  request  you  be  silent. 

Mad.  Nay,  to  him  again. 

Car.  Take  comfort,  good  knight,  if  your 
cat  ha'  recovered  her  catarrh,  fear  nothing  ; 
your  dog's  mischance  may  be  holpen. 

Fast.  Say  how,  sweet  Carlo,  for  so  God 
mend  me,  the  poor  knight's  moans  draw 
me  into  fellowship  of  his  misfortunes.  But 
be  not  discouraf  M,  good  sir  Puntarvolo,  I 


am  content  your  adventure  shall  be  per- 
formed upon  your  cat. 

Afaci.  I  believe  you,  musk-cod,  I  believe 
you;  for  rather  than  thou  would'st  make 
present  repayment,  thou  would'st  take  it 
upon  his  own  bare  return  from  Calais. 

Car.  Nay,  |ds  life,  heM  be  content,  so 
he  were  well  rid  out  of  his  company,  to  pay 
him  five  for -one,  at  his  next  meeting  him  in 
Paul's.  But  for  your  dog,  sir  Puntar,  if  he 
be  not  out-rieht  dead,  there  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  quack-salver,  shall  put  life  in  him 
again,  that's  certain. 
Fung.  O,  110,  that  comes  too  late. 
Mact.  Gods  precious,  knight,  will  you 
suffer  this  ? 

Punt.  Drawer,  get  me  a  candle  and  hard 
wax  presently. 

4^0^.  I,  and  bring  up  supper ;  for  I  am  so 
melancholy. 
Car.  O,  signior,  whcre's  your  resolution } 
Sog.  Resolution !  hang  him,  rascal :  O 
Carlo,  if  you  k)ve  me,  do  not  mention  him. 
Car.  Why,  how  so  ? 

Sag.  O,  the  arrant'st  crocodile  that  ever 
christian  was  acquainted  with.  By  my 
gentry,  I  shall  thmk  the  worse  of  tobacco 
while  I  live,  for  his  sake :  1  did  think  him 

to  be  as  tall  a  man 

Maci.  Nay,  Buffone,  the  knight,  the 
knight. 

Car.  'Slud,  he  looks  like  an  image  carv'd 
out  of  box,  full  of  knots ;  his  face  is,  for  all 
the  world,  like  a  Dutch  purse,  with  the 
mouth  downward,  his  beard  the  tassels; 
and  he  walks,  let  me  see,  as  melancholy  as 
one  o'  the  master's  side  in  the  Counter?  Do 
you  hear,  sir  Puntar  ? 

Punt.  Sir,  I  do  intreat  you  no  more,  but 
enjoin  you  to  silence,  as  you  affect  your 
peace. 

Car.  Nay,  but,  dear  knight,  understand 
(here  are  none  but  friends,  and  such  as  wish 
you  well)  I  would  ha'  you  do  this  now ;  flea 
me  your  dog  presently,  (but  in  any  case 
keep  the  head)  and  stuff  his  skin  well  with 
straw,  as  you  see  these  dead  monsters  at 
Bartholomew  fair. 
Punt.  I  shall  be  sudden,  I  tell  you. 
Car.  Or  if  you  like  not  that,  sir,  get  me 
somewhat  a  less  dog,  and  clap  into  the  skin ; 
here's  a  slave  about  the  town  here,  a  Jew, 
one  Yohan ;  or  a  fellow  that  makes  perukes 
will  glue  it  on  artificially,  it  shall  ne'er  be 
discerned ;  besides,  Hwirl  be  so  much  the 
warmer  for  the  hound  to  travel  in,  you  know. 
Maci,  Sir  Puntarvolo,  death,  can  you  be 
so  patient } 

Car.  Or  thus,  sir ;  you  may  have,  as  you 
come  through  Germany,  a  familiar  for  little 
or  nothing,  shall  turn  itself  into  the  shape  of 
your  dog,  or  any  thing,  what  you  will,  for 

certain  hours \The  knigfit  beats  him, 

'Ods  my  life,  knight,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
you'll  offer  no  violence,  will  you }  hold« 
hold. 
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Punt.  *Sdcath,  you  slave,  you  ban-dog, 
you. 

Car.  As  you  love  wit,  stay  the  enraged 
knight,  gentlemen. 

Punt.  By  my  knight-hood,  he  that  stirs 
in  his  rescue,  dies.     Drawer,  begone. 

Car.  Murder,  murder,  murder. 

Punt.  I,  are  you  howling,  you  wolf?  gen- 
tlemen, a%  you  tender  your  lives,  suffer  no 
man  to  enter,  till  my  revenge  be  perfect. 
Sirrah,  Buffone,  lie  down ;  make  no  excla- 
mations, but  down ;  down,  you  cur,  or  I 
will  make  thy  blood  flow  on  my  rapier- 
hilts. 

Car.  Sweet  knight,  hold  in  thy  fury,  and 
'fore  heaven  Til  honour  thee  more  than  the 
Turk  does  Mahomet. 

Punt.  Down,  I  say.    Who's  there  ? 

Cons.  Here's  the  constable,  open  the  doors. 

yrWiin. 

Car.  Good  Macilente— 

Punt.  Open  no  door,  if  the  Adalantado  j 
of  Spain  were  here,  he  should  not  enter : 
one  help  me  with  the  light,  gentlemen ;  you 
knock  in  vain,  sir  officer. 

Car.  EtiUy Brute! 

Punt.  Sirrah,  close  your  lips,  or  I  will 
drop  it  in  thine  eyes,  by  heav'n. 

Car.  O,  O.  [He  seals  up  his  lips. 

Cons.  Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it 
open. 

Alaci.  Nay,  good  constable,  have  patience 
a  little,  you  shall  come  in  presently,  we  have 
almost  done. 

Punt.  So,  now,  are  you  out  of  your  hu- 
mour, sir?  Shift,  gentlemen. 

I'iney  all  draw  and  disperse. 

S  C  E  If  E    VII. 

[To  them.']    Constable,  Officers,  Drawers, 

Cons.  Lay  hold  upon  this  gallant,  and 
pursue  the  rest. 

Fast.  Lay  hold  on  me,  sir,  for  what? 

Cons.  Marry,  for  your  riot  here,  sir,  with 
the  rest  of  your  companions. 

Fast.  My  riot  I  master  Constable,  take 
heed  what  you  do.  Carlo,  did  I  offer  any 
%  iolence  ? 

Cons.  O,  sir,  you  see  he  is  not  in  case  to 
answer  you,  and  that  makes  you  so  peremp- 
tory. 

Fast.  Peremptory  ?  'Slife  I  appeal  to  the 
drawers,  if  I  did  him  any  hard  measure. 

George.  They  are  all  gone,  there's  none 
of  them  will  be  laid  any  hold  on. 

Cons.  Well,  sir,  you  are  like  to  answer 
till  the  rest  can  be  found  out. 

Fast.  'Slid,  I  appeal  to  George,  here. 

Cons,  'lut,  George  was  not  here;  away 
with  him  io- the  Counter,  sirs.  Come,  sir, 
you  were  best  get  yourself  drest  somewhere. 

George.  Good  lord,  that  master  Carlo 
could  not  take  heed,  and  knowing  what  a 
gentleman  the  knight  is,  if  he  be  angry. 

Draw,  A  pox  on  'em^  tliey  have  l«ft  all 


the  meat  on  our  hands,  would  they  were 
cbok'd  with  it  lor  me ! 

A  foci.  What,  are  they  ^one,  sirs? 

^  [Macilente  comes  back, 

Georsfe.  O,  here's  master  Macilente. 

Maci.  Sirrah,  George,  do  you  see  that 
concealment  there  ?  tlukt  napkin  under  the 
table  ? 

George.  Gods  so,  .signior  Fungoso ! 

Maci.  He's  good  pawn  for  the  reckon- 
ing ;  be  sure  you  keep  hiin  here,  and  let 
him  not  go  away  till  I  come  again,  though 
he  offer  to  discharge  all :  I'll  return  pre- 
sently. 

Gtorjge.  Sirrah,  we  have  a  pawn  for  the 
reckoning. 

D)axv.  What,  of  Macilente  ? 

George.  No,  look  under  the  table. 

Fung.  I  hope  all  be  quiet  now  ;  if  I  can 
get  but  forth  of  this  street,  I  care  not ; 
masters,  1  pray  you  tell  me.  is  the  constable 
gone  ?  [He  looks  out  under,  the  table. 

George.  What?  master  Fungoso  ? 

Fung.  Was't  not  a  good  device  this  same 
of  me,  sirs  ? 

George.  Yes  faith ;  ha'  you  been  here  all 
this  while  ? 

Fung.  O  God,  I ;  good  sir,  look  an'  the 
coast  be  clear,  I'd  faui  be  going. 

George.  All's  clear,  sir,  but  the  reckon- 
ing ;  and  that  you  must  clear  and  pay  be- 
fore you  go,  I  assure  yon, 

Fung.  1  pay  ?  'Slight,  I  eat  not  a  bit 
since  1  came  mto  the  house,  yet. 

Draw.  Why,  you  may  when  you  please, 
'tis  all  ready  below  that  was  bespoken. 

Fung.  Bespoken  ?  not  by  me,  1  hope  ? 

George.  By  you,  sir  ?  I  know  not  tliat  ; 
but  'twas  for  you  and  your' company,  I  am 
sure. 

Fung.  My  company?  'Slid,  I  was  an 
invited  guest,  so  I  was. 

Draw,  Faith  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  sir.  I'hey're  all  gone  but  you,  and  we 
must  be  answer'd ;  that's  the  short  and  the 
long  on't. 

Ftuig.  Nay,  if  you  will  grow  to  extremi- 
ties, my  masters,  then  would  this  pot,  cup, 
and  all  were  in  my  belly,  if  I  have  a  cross 
about  me. 

George.  What,  and  have  such  apparel? 
do  not  say  so,  signior;  that  mightily  dis- 
credits your  clothes. 

Fung.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  my  taylor 
had  all  my  money  this  morning,  and  yet  I 
must  be  fain  to  alter  my  suit  too ;  good  sirs, 
let  me  go,  'tis  Friday  night,  and  in  good 
truth  I  have  no  stomach  in  the  world  to  eat 
any  thing. 

Draw.  That's  no  matter,  so  you  pay,  sir. 

Fung.  God's  light,  with  what  conscience 
can  you  ask  me  to  pay  that  I  never  drank 
for? 

George.  Yes,  sir,  I  did  jec  you  drink 
once, 

Fung,  By  this  cup,  which  is  silver,  but 
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Jrou  did  not ;  you  do  me  infinite  wrong,  1 
ook'd  in  the  pot  once  indeed,  but  I  did  not 
driiik. 

DraxD.  Well,  sir,  if  you  can  satisfy  our 
master,  it  shall  be  all  one  to  us.  (By-and-by.) 

OR  EX. 
Cor.  Lose  not  yourself  now,  signior. 

SCENE  VIII. 
Alaciiente,  Ikliro,  Fallace. 

Mad,  Tut,  sir,  you  did  bear  too  hard  a 
conceit  of  me  in  that,  but  I  will  now  make 
my  love  to  you  most  transparent,  in  spight 
of  any  dust  of  suspicion  that  may  be  raised 
to  cloud  it :  and  nenceforth,  since  I  see  it 
is  so  against  your  humour,  I  will  never  la- 
bour to  persuade  you. 

Deli.  Why,  1  thank  you,  signior;  but 
what's  that  you  tell  me  may  concern  my 
peace  so  much? 

Afaci.  Faith,  sir,  'tis  thus.  Your  wife's 
brother,  signior  Fungoso,  being  at  supper 
to-night  at  a  tavern,  with  a  sort  of  gallants, 
there  happened  some  division  amongst  'em, 
and  he  is  left  in  pawn  for  the  reckoning  ; 
now,  if  ever  you  look  that  time  shall  pre- 
sent you  with  an  happy  occasion  to  do  yo\xt 
wife  some  gracious  and  acceptable  service, 
take  hold  of  this  opportunity,  and  presently 
go  and  redeem  him ;  for,  being  her  brother, 
and  his  credit  so  amply  eneag'd  as  now  it 
is,  when  she  shall  hear  (as  ne  cannot  him- 
self, but  he  must  out  of  extremity  report 
it)  that  you  came,  and  offered  yourself  so 
kindly,  and  with  that  respect  of  his  reputar 
tioD,  why,  the  benefit  cannot  but  make  her 
dote,  and  grow  mad  of  your  affections.    . 

Deli.  I^ow,  by  heaven,  Macilente,  I  ac- 
knowledge myself  exceedingly  indebted 
to  you,  by  this  kind  tender  of  your  love  ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  remember  that  I  was 
ever  so  rude  to  neglect  a  friend  of  your  im- 
portance; bring  me  shoes  and  a  cloke 
there  ;  I  was  going  to  bed,  if  you  had  not 
come ;  what  tavern  is  it  ? 

Mad,  The  Mitre,  sir. 

Ddi,  O,  why  Fido,  my  shoes.  Good, 
^th  it  cannot  but  please  her  exceedingly. 

Fid,  Come,  I  mar'l  what  piece  of  night- 
work  you  have  in  hand  now,  that  you  call 
for  a  cloke,  and  your  shoes !  what,  is  this 
your  pandar  ? 

Dek.  O,  sweet  wife,  speak  lower,  I  would 
not  he  should  hear  thee  for  a  world 

Fal,  Hang  him  rascal,  I  cannot  abide 
him  for  his  treachery,  with  his  wild  quickset 
beard  there.  *  Whither  go  you  now  withhi  m  ? 

Deli,  No  whither  with  him,  dear  wife,  I 
go  alone  to  a  place,  from  whence  I  will  re- 


turn instantly.  Good  Macilente,  acquaint 
not  her  with  it  by  any  means,  it  may  come 
so  niuch  the  more  accepted,  frame  some 
other  answer.   V\\  come  backvimmediately. 

FaL  Nay,  an'  I  be  not  worthy  to  know 
whither  you  go,  stay  till  1  take  knowledge 
of  your  coming  back. 

Mad.  Hear  you,  mistress  Deliro  ? 

FaL  So,  sir,  and  what  say  you  ? 

Mad,  Faith,  lady,  my  intents  will  not  de- 
serve this  slight  respect,  when  you  shall 
know  'em. 

Fal.  Your  intents  ?  why,  what  may  your 
intents  be,  for  God's  sake  ? 

Mad,  'froth,  the  time  allows  no  circum- 
stance, lady,  tlierefore  know  this  was  but  a 
device  to  remove  your  husband  hence,  and 
bestow  him  securely,  whilst,  with  more  con- 
veniency,  I  might  report  to  you  a  misfortune 
that  hath  happened  to  monsieur  Brisk 
nay  comfort,  sweet  lady.  This  night,  being 
at  supper,  a  sort  of  young  gallants  commit- 
ted'a  riot,  for  the  which  he,  only,  is  appre- 
hended and  carried  to  the  Counter ;  wMre 
if  your  husband,  and  other  creditors^  should 
but  have  knowledge  of  him,  the  poor  gen- 
tleman were  undone  for  ever. 

Fal,  Ay  me  !  that  he  were. 

Mad,  Now  therefore,  if  you  can  think 
upon  any  present  means  for  his  delivery,  do 
not  foreslow  it.  A  bribe  to  the  officer  that 
committed  him,  will  do  it. 

Fai.  O  God,  sir,  he  shall  not  want  for  a 
bribe ;  pray  you,  will  yow  commend  me  to 
him,  and  say  \'ll  visit  Jiim  presently? 

Mad.  No,  lady,  I  shall  do  you  better 
service,  in  protracting  your  husband's  re- 
turn, that  you  may  go  with  more  safety. 

Fd,  Good  truth,  so  you  may ;  farewell, 
good  sir.  Lord,  how  a  woman  may  be 
mistaken  in  a  man !  I  would  have  sworn 
upon  all  the  testaments  in  the  world,  he  had 
not  lov'd  master  Brisk.  Bring  me  my  keys 
there,  maid.  Alas,  good  gentleman,  if  all 
1  have  i'  this  earthly  world  will  pleasure 
him,  it  shall  be  at  his  service. 

GREX. 

Mit.  How  Macilente  sweats  i'  this  busi- 
ness, if  YOU  mark  him. 

Cor,  1,  you  shall  see  the  true  picture  of 
spight  anon  :  here  comes  the  pawn,  and  his 
redeemer. 

S  C  'E  N  E   ,IX. 

Deliro,  Fungo$o,  Drawers,  Macilente* 

Deli,  Come,  brother,  be  not  disconrag'd 
for  this,  man  ;  what? 

Fung,  No  truly,  I  am  not  discourag'd ; 
but  I  protest  to  you,  brother,  I  have  done 
imitating  any  more  gallants  either  in  purse 


•  fFith  his  xdld  quick-set  beard  there,'}  His  beard  cut  like  a  quick-set  hedge.  The 
several  figures  into  which  they  pruned  their  beards,  and  this  among  the  rest,  arc  mentioned 
by  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  in  his  IVhip  qf  pride : 

"  And  some  to  set  their  loves  desire  on  edge, 
*'  Are  cut  and  pnm'd,  like  to  a  quick-set  hedge. 
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or  apparel,  but  as  shall  become  a  gentiemaa^ 
for  good  carriage,  or  so. 

DelL  You  say  mtcIL  This  is  all  i*  the 
bill  here  ;  is*t  not? 

George,  I,  sir. 

Deli.  There's  yoiir  money,  tell  it ;  and, 
brother,  I  am  glad  I  met  with  so  good  oc- 
casion to  shew  my  love  to  you. 

Fung.  I  will  study  to  deserve  it  in  good 
truth,  an'  I  live. 

Deli.  What,  is*t  right? 

George,  I,  sir,  and  I  thank  you. 

Fung,  Let  me  have  a  capon's  leg  saT*d, 
now  the  reckoning  is  paid. 

George.  You  shall,  sir. 

Maei.  Where's  sicnior  Deliro } 

Deli.  Here,  Macilente. 

Mad,  Hark  you,  sir,  ha'  you  dispatcht 
this  same? 

Deli,  I  marry  have  I. 

Mad,  Well  then,  I  can  tell  you  news. 
Brisk  is  i'  the  Counter. 

Deli.  V  the  Counter  ? 

Maci.  n'is  true,  sir,  committed  for  the 
stir  here  to-night.  Now  would  I  have  you 
send  your  brother  home  afore,  with  the  re- 
port of  this  your  kindness  done  him,  to  his 
sister,  which  will  so  pleasingly  ^sess  her, 
and  out  of  his  moutn  too,  that  i'  the  mean 
time  you  may  clap  your  action  on  Brisk, 
and  your  wife,  being  in  se  happy  a  mood, 
cannot  entertain  it  ill,  by  any  means. 

Dtli,  'Tis  very  true,  she  cannot  indeed,  I 
think. 

Mad.  Think  ?  why  'tis  past  thought,  you 
shall  never  meet  the  like  opportunity,  I  as- 
sure you. 

Deli,  I  will  do  it.  Brother,  pray  you  go 
home  afore,  this  gentleman  and  1  have  some 
private  business,  and  tell  my  sweet  wife, 
I'll  come  presently. 

Fung.  1  will,  brother. 

Mad.  And,  signior,  acquaint  your  sister, 
how  liberally,  and  out  of  his  bounty,  your 
brother  hath  us'd  you,  (do  you  see  ?)  made 
you  a  man  of  good  reckoning ;  redeem'd 
that  you  never   were  possest  of,  credit ; 

gave  Tou  as  gentleman-like  terms  as  might 
e ;  round  no  fault  with  your  coming  be- 
hind the  fashion  ;  nor  nothmg. 
Fung.  Nay,  I  am  out  of  tKose  humours 

DOW. 

Mad,  Well,  if  you  be  out,  keep  your 
distance,  and  be  not  made  a  shot-clog  any 
more.    Come,  signior,  let's  make  haste. 

SCENE  X. 
FaUace,  Faslidius  Brisk. 
Fal.  O  master  Fastidius,  what  pity  is't  to 
^rc  so  sweet  a  man  as  you  are,  in  so  sour  a 
place  ? 


GREX. 

Cor.  As  u[>on  her  lips,  does  she  mean  > 

Mit.  O,  this  is  to  be  imagin'd  the  Coun- 
ter belike  ? 

Fast.  Troth,  fsdr  lady,  'tis  first  the  plea- 
sure of  the  fetes,  and  next  of  the  constable, 
to  have  it  so :  but  I  am  patient,  and  indeed 
comforted  the  more  in  your  kind  visit. 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  be  comforted  in  me 
more  than  this,  if  you  please,  sir.  I  sent 
you  word  by  my  brother,  sir,  that  my  hus- 
band laid  to  'rest  you  this  morning,  I  know 
not  whether  you  received  it  or  no. 

Fast.  No  believe  it,  sweet  creature,  your 
brother  gave  me  no  such  intelligence. 

Fal.  O,  the  lord!  [pose? 

Fast.  But  has  your  husband  any  such  pur- 

Fal.  O  sweet  master  Brisk,  yes:  and 
therefore  be  presently  discharged,  for  if  he 
come  with  his  actions  upon  you  (Lord  de- 
liver you)  you  are  in  for  one  half  a  score 
year;  he  kept  a  poor  man  in  Ludgate  once 
twelve  year  for  sixteen  shillings.  Where's 
your  keeper?  for  love*s-sake  call  him,  let  him  , 
take  a  bribe,  and  dispatch  you.  Lord,  how 
my  heart  trembles !  here  are  no  spies } 
are  there? 

Fast.  No,  sweet  mistress,  why  are  you  in 
this  passion  ? 

Fal.  O  lord,  master  Fastidius,  if  you 
knew  how  I  took  up  my  husband  to-day, 
when  he  said  he  would  arrest  you;  and  how 
I  rail'd  at  him  that  persuaded  *hira  to't,  the 
scholar  th^re,  (who  on  my  conscience  loves 
you  now)  and  what  care  1  took  to  send  you 
mtelligenco  by  my  brother;  and  how  1  gave 
him  four  sovereigns  for  his  pains :  and  now, 
how  I  came  running  out  hither  without  man 
or  boy  with  me,  so  soon  as  I  heard  on't  ; 
you' cl  say  I  were  in  a  passion  indeed :  your 
Keeper,  for  God's  sake.  O,  master  Brisk, 
(as  'tis  in  Fuphues,)  "  Hard  is  the  choice***, 
"  when  one  is  compel!' d  either  by  silence  to 
**  die  with  grief,  or  by  speaking  to  live  with 
"  shame." 

Fast.  Fair  lady,  I  conceive  you,  and  may 
this  kiss  assure  you,  that  where  adversity 
hath  (as  it  were)  contracted,  prosperity  shall 
not Gods  me !  your  husband. 

Fal.  Ome! 

SCENE    XI. 
Deliro,  Madlente,  Fallace,  Fastidius  Brisk, 

Deli,  I?  is't  thus! 

Mad.  Why,  how  now,  signior  Deliro  ? 
has  the  wolf  seen  you  ?  ha  ?  hath  Gorgon's 
head  made  marble  of  you  ? 

Deli.  Some  planet  strike  me  dead. 

Mad.  Why,  look  you,  sir,  I  told  you. 


'"  0  master  Brisk,  as  His  in  Euphues,  Hard  is  the  dwice.']  Euphues  is  the  title  of  a  ro- 
mance, wrote  by  one  Lilly,  that  was  in  the  highest  vogue  at  this  time.  The  court-ladies 
had  all  the  phrases  by  heart  The  language  is  extremely  affected;  and  like  the  specimen 
here  quoted,  consisti  chiefly  of  aatitheses  in  the  thought  and  expressioA. 
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you  might  have  suspected  this  long  afore, 
had  ^ou  pleased,  aua  ha'  sav'd  this  labour  of 
idmiration  now,  and  passion,  and  such  ex- 
tremities as  this  frail  lump  of  flesh  is  subject 
unto.  Nay,  why  do  you  not  dote  now,  sig- 
nior?  mcthinks  you  should  say  it  were  some 
enchantment,  deceptio  vis^s,  or  so,  ha  ?  if 
you  could  persuade  yourself  it  were  a  dream 
now,  'twere  excellent :  faith,  try  what  you 
can  do,  signi(»';  it  may  be  your  imagination 
will  be  brought  to  it  in  time;  there's  no- 
thing impossible. 

FaL  Sweet  husband. 

Deli,  Out,  lascivious  strumpet. 

Mad.  What?  did  you  see  how  ill  that 
stale  ve'm  became  him  afore,  of  sweet  wife, 
and  dear  heart  ?  and  are  you  fall'n  just  into 
the  same  now,  with  sweet  husband  ?  away, 
follow  htm,  go,  keep  state ;  what  ?  remem- 
ber you  are  a  woman,  turn  impudent ;  gi' 
him  not  the  head,  though  you  gi'  him  the 
boms.  Away.  And  yet  methinks  you 
should  take  your  leave  of  cTffans  perdus 
here,  your  forlorn  hope  ".  How  now,  mon- 
^ftieur  Brisk?  what?  Friday-night?  and  in 
affliction  too  ?  and  yet  your  pulpamenta  ? 
your  delicate  morsels  ?  I  perceive,  the  affec- 
tion of  ladies  and  gentlewomen  pursues  you 
wheresoever  you  go,  monsieur. 

Fast,  Now  in  good  faith  (and  as  I  am 
gentle)  there  could  not  have  come  a  thing 
t'  this  world  to  have  distracted  me  more, 
tban  the  wrinkled  fortunes  of  this  poor 
spinster. 

Macu  O  yes,  sir ;  I  can  tell  you  a  thing 
will  distract  you  much  better,  believe  it. 
Signlor  Deliro  has  entered  three  actions 
against  you,  three  actions,  monsieur ;  marry, 
one  of  them  (PU  put  you  in  comfort)  is  but 
three  thousand,  and  the  other  two,  some 
five  thousand  apiece :  trifles,  trifles. 

FaL  O,  [  am  undone. 

Mod.  Nay,  not  altogether  so,  sir;  the 
knight  must  have  his  hundred  pound  repaid, 
that'll  help  too ;  and  then  six-score  pounds 
for  a  diamond,  you  know  where.    These  be 

"  And  yet  ineHdnks  you  should  take  your  leax>e  qf  en  fans  perdvs  here^  your  forlorn 
hope,']  These  are  military  terms,  well  known  by  common  use,  and  denote  a  body  of  select 
men,  placed  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth,  or  sent  out  u]>on  aay  desperate  service ;  but  as  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  account  of  the  origin  of  this  expression,  the  reader  will 
permit  me  to  transcribe  a  passage  from  Pauius  Jovius,  which  is  to  b^ met  with  in  Menage, 
under  the  article  Ptrdus.  lUuc  audacissimorum  juvenum  globus,  aliquanto  certiore  exiti  i, 
qu^m  victoria,  peroadere  nan  dubitavit,  Erant  enim  ex  omnibus  pagisjlorenti  atate,  Sf  sin- 
grulari  promptitudine,  Uaissimi;  qui pervetusto ^entis  more,iUraros,  ante provectam  tOatem, 
ntsUtKE  honores  aliquo  insigni  virtutis  opere  edito  conseouantur,  aspera  quaque  Sf  difficilia 
hclii  munera  uUro  sibi  dcposcere,  Sf  s(epius  cum  exitiabui  laude  propositam  mortem  subire 
consutverunt.  Hos  ab  immoderatdfortitudine  perditos  vocant,  Sf  in  summo  honore  atque 
admiratione  habrnt,  Licetgue  illis,  und  virtutis  pmrogativd,  fy  vexillum  ferre,  Sf  ducere 
ordi'fcs,  Sf  dupliCiita  per  omtiem  cetatem  siipendia  accipere.  Neque  alio  felicis  audacia  in- 
ngid  d  cateris  ptrdid  dignoscuntur,  quarn  candidissimis  pennurum  manipulis,  quos  more 
ducunty  e  pileis  suecinad  luiurie  dtjiuentcs,  in  tcrgu?n  veriunt.  Paul.  Jov.  Hist.  1.  15.  fol. 
▼erso  i  75. edit,  raris.  1558.  It  is  not  clear  from  this  passage,  of  what  nation  he  is  speaking, 
whether  of  the  Turks,  or  Hungarians,  or  any  other  nortliem  European  nation,  and  1  have 
not  the  book  itself  by  me  to  consult ;  but  Menage  adds,  II y  a  apparance,  que  (fest  de  oes 
jataes  gens  qui  nous  anous  appelc  nos  enf^lns  fe&dvs. 


things   will   weigh,     monsieur,    they   will 
weigh. 

Fast,  O  heav'n  ! 

Mad.  What,  do  you  sigh  ?  this  it  is  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  a  countess,   to  have  her 
coach  sent  for  you,   to  hang  poniards  in 
ladies'  garters,  to  wear  bracelets  of  their  hair, 
and  for  every  one  of  these  great  favours  to 
give  some    slight   jewel  of    five  hundred 
crowns,  or  so,  why  'tis  nothing.  Now,  mon- 
sieur,  you  see  the  plague  that  treads  o'  the 
heels  o  your  foppery :  well,   go  your  ways 
in,  remove  yourself  to  the  two-penny  ward 
quickly,  to  save  charges,  and  there  set  up 
your  rest  to  spend  sir  Puntar's  hundred 
pound  for  him.    Away,  good  pomander,  go. 
Why,  here's  a  change !  now  is  my  soul  at 
I  am  as  empty  of  all  envy  now,        [peace  : 
As  they  of  merit  to  be  envied  at. 
My  humour  (like  a  flame)  no  longer  lasts 
Than  it  hath  stuff  to  feed  it;  and  ^heir  folly 
Being  now  rak'd  up  in  their  repentant  ashes. 
Affords  no  ampler  subject  to  my  spleen. 
I  am  so  far  from  malicing  their  states, 
That  I  begin  to  pity  'em.     It  grieves  me 
To  think  tliey  have  a  being.     I  could  wish 
They  might  turn  wise  upon  it,  and  be  sav'd 
now,  [vapours. 

So  heav'n  were  pleas'd ;  but  let  them  vanish. 
Gentlemen,  how  like  you  it !  has't  notbeea 
tedious  > 

GREX. 

Cor,  Nay,  we  ha'  done  censuring  now. 

Mit.  Yes,  faith. 

Mad,  How  so? 

Cor,  Marry,  because  we'll  imitate  your 
actors,  and  be  out  of  our  humours.  Besides, 
here  are  those  (round  about  you)  of  more 
abilit^r  in  censure  than  we»  whose  judgments 
can  give  it  a  more  satisfying  allowance; 
we'll  refer  you  to  them. 

Mad,  I?  is't  e'en  so?  Well,  gentleman, 
I  should  have  gone  in^  and  returned  to  you 
as  I  was  Asper  at  the  first ;  but  (by  reason 
the  shift  would  have  been  somewhat  long. 
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EVERY  MAN  OUT  OF  HIS  HUMOUR.        [Act  5.  Scene  11. 


and  we  are  loth  to  draV^your  patience  far- 
ther) we'll  intreat  you  to  imagine  it.  And 
now  (that  you  may  see  I  will  be  out  of  Im- 
mour  for  company)  I  stand  wholly  to  your 
kind  approbation,  and  (indeed)  am  notnmg 
so  peremptory  as  1  was  in  the  beginning: 
marry,  I  will  not  do  as  Plautus  in  his  Am- 


phytrio,  for  all  this  (summiJovis  causdplau- 
dite :)  beg  a  plaiidite  for  God's  sake ;  but 
if  you  (out  of  the  bounty  of  your  good4i- 
king)  will  bestow  it,  why,  you  may  (in  time) 
make  lean  Macilente  as  fat  as  sir  Johm 
Falbtaff. 


THE    EPILOGUE, 

At  the  Presentation  before  Queen  ELIZABETH. 


By  Macilente. 

NEVER  till  now  did  object  greet  mine 

eyes 
With  any  fight  content:  but  in  her  graces » 
All  my  malicious  powers  have  lost  their 

stings. 
Envy  is  fled  my  soul  at  sight  of  her, 
And  she  hath  chas'd  all  black  thoughts  from 

my  bosom,  [world. 

Like  as  the  sun  doth  darkness  from  the 
My  stream  of  humour  is  mn  out  of  me. 
And  as  our  cities  torrent  (bent  t*infect 
The  hallow'd  bowels  of  the  silver  Thames) 
Is  check*  d  by  strength  and  clearness  of  the 

river. 
Till  it  hath  spent  itself  ev'n  at  the  shore ; 
So  in  the  ample  and  unmeasured  flood 
Of  her  perfections,  are  my  passions  drown'd; 
And  I  nave  now  a  spirit  as  sweet  and  clear 
As  the  more  rarify'd  and  subtil  air : 
With  which,  and  with  a  heart  as  pure  as  fire, 
(Yet  humble  as  the  earth)  do  I  implore, 

»  Her  Gtaces,']    The  Queen's. 

'  And  turtle-footed  peace  dance  fairie  rings 
About  her  courtJ\    There  is  a  true  poetical  spirit  in  the  preceding  and  following  verses ; 
and  the  principal  occurrences  which  distinguished  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  are  touched 
upon  with  extreme  delicacy  and  justice.    The  allusion  of  this  line  refers  to  Spenser's 
Jkury  Qiteen,  which  was  a  compliment  to  the  princess  then  on  the  throne. 


O  heav'n  that  she  (whose  presence  hath  ef- 
fected [chan^ 
This  change  in  me)  may  suffer  most  late 
In  her  admir'd  and  happy  government : 
May  still  this  Island  be  calrd  Fortunate, 
And  rugged  treason  tremble  at  the  sound. 
When  fame  shall  speak  it  with  an  emphasis. 
Let  foreign  polity  be  dull  as  lead. 
And  pale  mvasion  come  with  half  a  heart. 
When  he  but  looks  upon  her  blessed  soil. 
The  throat  of  war  be  stopt  within  her  land. 
And  turtle-footed  peace  dance  fairie  rings 
About  her  court  * ;  where  never  may  there 

come 
Suspect  or  danger,  but  all  trust  and  safety. 
Let  flattery  be  dumb,  and  envy  blind 
In  her  dread  presence ;  death  himself  ad- 
mire her: 
And  may  her  virtues  make  him  to  forget 
The  use  of  his  inevitable  hand.       [throne ; 
Fly  from  her,  age ;  sleep,  time,  before  her 
Our  strongest  wall  falls  down,  when  she   is 
gone. 


This  comical  Satire  was  first  acted  in  the  year  1599. 


The  principal  Comedians  were. 


ElC.   BURBADGE, 

Aug.  Philips, 
WiL.  Sly, 


JoH.    Hemings, 
Hen.  Condbl, 
Tho.  Pope. 
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Ctkthia. 

Mkrcurt. 

Hesperus^ 

Crites. 

Amorphvs. 

ASOTUS. 

Hedon. 

'ANA.IDES. 

morph  ide's. 
Prosaites." 

MORUS. 

Cupid. 


PERSONS    II.E  PRESENTED. 


Eccao. 

Arete. 

Phantaste. 

Arcurion. 

Philautia. 

MORXA. 

Cos. 
Gelata. 


PUROKESISO 

Thavma,     yMui€s. 
Time,  ) 


SCENE,  Gargaphie. 


Aftef  the  second  Sounding. 

INDUCTION. 

By  three  <^thc  CJdldrerL 

1  Child.  T>RAY  you  away;  why,  fellows? 

I  i^auu,  j^  Gods  so  ?  what  do  you  mean  ? 

9.  Marry,  that  you  shall  not  speak  the 

proloffue,  sir. 

3.  Why  ?  do  you  hope  to  speak  it } 

2.  \,  and  1  think  1  have  most  right  to  it : 
I  am  sure  1  studied  it  first 

3.  '^1  hat*8  all  one,  if  the  author  think  I 
can  speak  it  better. 

1.  I  plead  possession  of  the  cloke': 
gentles,  your  suffrages  I  pray  you. 

^  Why  children,  are  you  not  ashani'd  ? 
come  in  there.  [^IVithin, 

3.  Slid,  Pll  play  nothing  1'  the  play, 
unless  I  speak  it. 

1.  Why,  will  you  stand  to  most  voices  of 
the  gentlemen?  let  that  decide  it. 

3.  O,  no,  sir  gallant;  you  presume  to 
baYe  the  start  of  us  there,  aud  that  makes 
jou  offer  so  prodigally. 

1 .  No,  would  I  were  whip'd,  if  I  had  any 
such  thought ;  try  it  by  lots  either. 

2.  Faith,  I  dare  tempt  my  fortune  in  a 
l^eater  venture  than  this. 

3.  Well  said,  resolute  Jack,  I  am  content 
Coo ;  s»  we  draM[  first.     Make  the  cuts. 

1.  fiut  will  you  not  snatch  my  cloke, 
while  I  am  stooping? 

3.  No,  we  scorn  treachery. 

2.  Which  cut  shall  speak  it  ? 

3.  The  shortest. 

'  1.  Agreed :  draw.    The  shortest  is  come 
to  the  shortest    Fortune  was  not  altogether 


blind  in  this.    Now,  sir,  I  hope  I  shall  gv 
forward  without  your  envy. 

2.  A  spite  of  all  mischievous  luck !  I  was 
once  plucking  at  the  other. 

3.  Stay,  Jack:  'slid,  Pll  do  somewhat 
now  afore  I  go  in,  though  it  be  nothing  but 
to  revenge  myself  on  the  author :  since  I 
speak  not  his  prolofl;ue.  Pll  go  tell  all  the 
argument  of  his  play  afore-hand,  and  so 
stale  his  invention  to  the  auditory  before  it 
come  forth. 

1.  O,  do  not  so. 

2.  By  no  means. 

\^At  the  breaches  in  this  speechfoUowing, 
t/ic  other  two  interrupt  him  stiiL 

3.  First,  the  title  of  his  ulay  is  Cyntlda^s 
Revels,  as  anv  man  (that  nath  hope  to  be 
saved  by  his  book)  can  witness ;  the  scene 
Gargapnie,  which  I  do  vehemently  suspect 
for  some  fustian  country ;  but  let  that 
vanish.  Here  is  the  court  of  Cynthia, 
whither  he  brings  Cupid  (travelling  on  toot) 
resolv'd  to  turn  page.  By  the  way  Cupid 
meets  with  Mercury,  (as  that's  a  thing  to 
be  noted,  take  any  of  our  play-books  with- 
out a  (3upid,  or  a  Mercury  in  it,  and  burn 
it  for  an  heretick  in  poetrv)-- — Pray  thee 
let  me  alone.  Mercury,  he  (in  the  nature 
of  a  conjurer)  raises  up  Eccho,  who  weeps 
over  her  love,  or  datlbdil.  Narcissus,  a 
little ;  sings ;  curses  the  spring  wherein  the 

, pretty   foolish  gentleman   melted  himself 

away :  and  there's  an  end  of  her. Now 

I  am  to  inform  you,  that  Cupid  and  Mercury 
do  both  become  pages.  Cupid  attends  on 
Philautia  or  Self-love,  a  court-lady :  Mer- 
xury  follows  Hedon,  the  Voluptuous,  and  a 


J  plead  possession  qfths  chkc.']  The  usual  dress  of  the  person  who  spoke  the  prologue. 
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courtier;  one  that  rank»  Iiimsclf  even 
vrith  A:iaidc6,  or  the  Impudent,  a  eallant, 
and  that's  my  part ;  one  that  keeps  Laugh- 
ter, Gelaia  the  daughter  of  Folly,  (a  wench 

in  boy's  attire)  to  wait  on  him. ^Thesc 

in  the  court  meet  with  Amorphus,  or  the 
Deformed,  a  traveller  that  hath. drunk  of 
the  fountain,  and  there  tells  the  wonders  of 
the  water.  They  presently  dispatch  awsiy 
their  p:vges  with  bottles  to*  fetch  of  it,  and 
thfmselves  go  to  visit  the  ladies.     But  I 

should    have    told    you (Lookt    these 

emmets  put  me  out  here)  th^t  with  t!iis 
Amorphus,  there  comes  along  ^  citizen's 
heir,  Asotus,  or  the  Prodigal,  who  (in  imi- 
tation of  the  traveller,  who  hath  the  whet- 
stone following  him)  entertains  tlie  beggar, 

to  be  his  attendant Now,  the  nymphs 

who  are  mistresses  to  these  gallants,  are 
Philautia,  Self-love ;  Phantastc,  a  light  VVit- 
tiness ;  Argurion,  Money ;  and  their  guar- 
dian, mother  Moria  or  mistress  Folly. 

1 .  Pray  thee  no  more. 

3.  There  Cupid  strike*  Money  in  love 
with  the  Prodigal,  makes  her  dote  upon 
him,  give  him  jewels,  bracelets,  carkenels, 
&c.  All  which  he  most  ingeniously  departs 
withal  to  be  made  known  to  the  otner  ladies 
and  gallants ;  and  in  the  heat  of  this,  in- 
creases his  train  with  the  fool  to  follow  him, 

as  well  as  the  beggar By  tliis  time,  your ' 

beggar  begins  to  wait  close,  who  is  return* d 

witli  the  rest  of  his  leliow  bottle-men. 

There  they  all  drink,  save  Argurion,  who 
is  fal'n  mto  a  sudden  apoplexy. 

1.  Stop  his  mouth. 

3.  And  then,  tliere's  a  retired  scholar 
t)iere,  you  would  not  wish  a  thing  to  be 
better  contemn' d  of  a  society  of  gallants, 
than  it  is  ;  and  he  applies  his  service  (good 
gentleman)  to  the  lady  Arete  or  Virtue,  a 
poor  nymph  of  Cynthia's  train,  that's  scarce 
able  to  buy  herself  a  gown,  you  shall  see 
her  play  in  .a  black  robe  anon :  a  creature 
that  (I  assure  you)  is  no  less  scorn'd  than 
himself.    Where  am  I  now  ?  at  a  stand  ? 

i?.  Come,  leave  at  last,  yet, 

3.  O,  the  night  is  come,  ('twas  somewhat 
dark,  methought)  and  Cynthia  intends  to 
come  forth :  (that  helps  it  a  little  yet.)  All 
the  courtiers  must  provide  for  revels ;  they 
conclude  upon  a  masque,  the  device  of 
which,  is — -—(what,  will  you  ravish  me?) 
jthat  each  of  these  vices,  being  to  appear 
before  Cynthia,  would  seem  other  than 
indeed  they  are ;  and  therefore  assume  the 
n^ost  neighbouring  virtues  as  their  masking 

habit.- (Pd  cry  a  rape,  but  that  you 

are  children.) 

'  2.  Come,  we'll  have  no  more  of  this  anti- 
cipation^; to  give  them  the  inventory  of  their 
bates  aforehand,  were  the  discipline  of  a 
(tavern,  and  not  fitting  this  presence. 

1.  I'ut,  this  was  but  to  shew  us  the  ha p- 
)piniss  of  his  memory.  I  thought  at  first  he 
]rould  have  play'd  {Jie  ignordnt  criticjL  with 


every  thing,  along  ai  be  had  gone ;  I  ex* 
pected  some  such  device. 

3.  O,  you  shall  see  me  do  that,  rarely  ; 
lend  me  thy  cloke. 

1.  Soft,  sir,  you'll  speak  my  prologue  in 
it. 

3.  No,  woul<l  I  might  never  stir  then. 

2.  Lend  it  him,  lend  it  him. 
1.  Well,  you  have  sv^oin. 

3.  1  have.  Now,  sir,  suppose  I  am  one 
of  your  gentile  auditors,  that  am  come  in 
(having  paid  my  money  at  the  door,  with 
ji.uch  ado),  and' here  I  take  my  place  and  sit 
down :  I  have  my  thre  sorts  of  tobacco  in 
my  pocket,  my  light  by  me,  and  thus  I  be- 
gin. IM  the  breaches  lie  takes  his  tobacco.'\ 
By  this  light,  I  wonder  that  any  man  is  so 
mad,  to  come  to  see  these  rascally  tits  play 

here They  do  act  like  so  many  wrens  or 

pismires not  the  fifth  part  pf  a  good  face 

amongst  them  all. Ana  then  their  musick 

is  abominable able  to  stretch  a  man's 

cars  worse  than  ten pillories,  and  their 

ditties most  lamentable  things,  like  the 

pitiful  fellows    that  make  them poets. 

By  this  vapour,  an'  'twere  not  for  tobacco 

1  think the  very  stench  pf 'em  would 

poison  me,  I  should  not  dare  to  come  in  at 
their  gates — A  man  were  better  visit  fifteen 

jails,r-or  a  dozen  or  two  of  hospitals ? 

than  once  adventure  to  come  near  tbein^ 
Howis't?  well? 

1.  Excellent ;  give  me  my  cloke. 

3.  Stay ;  you  shall  sec  me  do  another 
now ;  but  a  more  sober,  or  better-gather*d 
gallant ;  that  is  (as  it  may  be  thought)  some 
mend,  or  well-wisher  to  the  house:  and 
here  I  enter.  • 

1.  What?  upon  the  stage  too? 

^  2.  Yes ;  and  1  step  forth  like  one  of  the 
children,  and  ask  you^  would  you  have  a    , 
stool,  sir  ? 

3.  A  stool,  boy  ? 

2.  I,  sir,  if  you'll  giye  me  six-pence  I'll 
fetch  you  one. 

3.  ror  what,  1  pray  thee  ?  what  shall  I 
do  with  it? 

2.  O  lord,  sir!  will  you  betray  your 
ignorance  so  much?  why  throne  yourself  in 
state  on  the  stage,  as  other  gentlemen  use,  sir. 

3.  Away,  wag ;  what,  would'st  thou 
make  an  implement  of  me  ?  'Slid,  the  boy 
takes  me  for  a  piece  of  perspective  (I  hold 
my  Hfe)  or  some  silk  curtain,  come  to  han^ 
the  stage  here  !  Sir  Crack,  I  am  none  of 
your  fresh  pictures^  that  use  to  beautify  the 
decayed  dead  arras  in  a  public  theatre. 

5.  'Tis  a  sign,  sir,  you  put  not  that  con- 
fidence in  your  good  deaths,  and  youiP 
better  face,  that  a  gentleman  should  do,  sir. 
But  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  me  be  a  suiter  to 
you,  that  you  will  quit  our  stage  then,  and 
take  a  place,  the  play  is  instantly  to  begin. 

3.  Most  willingly,  my  good  wag ;   but 
I  would  speak  with  your  author,  where*s  . 
he? 
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fi.  Kot  ihU  \\Ay,  I  assure  you,  sir ;  we 
are  »ot  so  officiously  befriended  by  him,  as 
to  have  his  presence  in  the  tiring-house,  to 
prompt  us  aloud,  stamp  at.tbe  book-holder, 
swear  for  our  properties,  curse  the  poor  tire- 
man,  rail  the  musick  out  of  tune,  and  sweat 
for  every  venial  trespass  we  commit,  as 
tome  author  would,  if  he  had  such  fine 
enghles  as  we.  Well,  'tis  but  our  hard 
fortune. 

3.  Nay,  crack,  be  not  dishearten' d. 

2.  Not  I,  sir;  hut  if  you  please  to  confer 
with  our  author,  by  attorney,  you  may, 
tir ;  our  proper  self  here,  stands  for  him. 

3.  Troth,  I  have  no  such  serious  affair  to 
negotiate  with  him,  but  what  may  very 
lately  be  tuni'd  upon  thy  trust.     It  is  in  the 

f?neral  behalf  of  this  fair  society  here  that 
am  to  speak,  at  least  the  more  judicious 
part  of  it,  which  seems  much  distasted  \Aith 
the  immodest  and  obscene  writing  of  many 
in  their  plays.  Besides,  they  could  wish, 
your  poets  would  leave  to  be  promoters  of 
x>ther  men's  jests,  and  to  wav-lay  all  the 
stale  apophthe^s,  or  old  books,  they  can 
hear  of  (in  print,  or  otherwise)  to  farce 
their  scenes  withal.  That  they  would  not 
so  penunously  glean  wit  from  every  laun- 
dress or  hackney-man,  or  derive  their  best 
grace  (with  servile  imitation)  from  common 
stages,  or  observation  of  the  company  they 
converse  with;  as  if  their  invention  liv*d 
whollv  upon  another  man's  trencher.  Again, 
Chat  feeding  their  friends  with  nothing  of 
their  own,  but  what  they  have  twice  or 
thrice   cookM,  they  should  not  wantonly 

five  out,  how  soon  they  had  drest  it^;  nor 
ow  many  coaches  came  to  carry  away  the 
broken  meat,  besides  bobby-horses,'  and 
foot-cloth  nags. 

3.  So,  sir,  this  is  all  the  reformation  you 
^ek? 

3.  It  is ;  do  not  you  think  it  necessary  to 
be  practised,  my  little  wag  ? 

2.  Yes,  whertf  any  such  ill-habited  cus- 
tom is  received. 

3.  O  (I  had  almost  forgot  it  too)  they  say, 
the  umbra,  or  ffhosts  of  some  three  or  four 
plays,  departed  a  dozen  years  since,  have 
Deen  seen  walking  on  your  stage  here ;  take 
heed,  boy,  if  your  bouse  be  haunted  with 
such  hobgoblins,  'twill  fright  away  all  your 
spectators  quickly. 

2.  Good,  sir ;  but  what  will  you  say  now, 
if  a  poet  (untouch*d  with  any  breath  of  this 
disease)  nnd  the  tokens  upon  you,  that  are 
of  the  auditory  ?  As  some  one  civet-wit 
iimong  you,  that  knows  no  other  learning. 


than  the  price  of  sattin  and  velvets ;  nor 
other  perfection,  than  the  wearing  of  a  neat 
suit ;  and  yet  will  censure  as  desperately  as 
the  most  professM  critick  in  the  house:  pre- 
suming his  cloths  should  bear  him  out  in't. 
Another  (whom  it  hath  pleas'd  nature  to 
furnish  with  more  beard,  than  brain)  prunes 
his  niustaccio,  lisps^  (and  with  some'  score 
of  affected  oatlis)  swearn  down  all  that  sit 
about  him  ;  "  That  the  old  Hieronim0  (as 
"  it  was  first  acted)  was  the  only  best,  and 
*'  judiciously  penned  play  of  Europe."  A 
third  ^reat-bellied  jugglt-r  talks  ot  twenty 
years  since,  and  when  Monsieur  was  here  *, 
and  would  enforce  all  wits  to  be  of  that 
fashion,  because  his  doublet  is  still  so.  A 
fourth  miscalls  all  by  the  name  of  fustian, 
that  his  grounded  capacity  cannot  aspire  to. 
A  fifth  only  shakes  his  bottle-head,  and  out 
of  his  corky  brain  saueezeth  out  a  pitiful- 
learned  face,  and  is  silent. 

3.  By  my  faith.  Jack,  you  have  put  me 
down :  I  would  I  knew  how  to  get  otf  with 
any  indifferent  grace-  Here,  take  your 
cloke,  and  promise  some  satisfaction  in 
your  prologue,  or  (ril  be  sworn)  we  have 
marr'd  all. 

'  t.  Tut,  fear  not,  child,  this  will  never 
distaste  a  true  sense :  be  not  out,  and  good 
enough.  I  would  thou  hadst  some  sugar- 
candied  to  sweeten  thy  mouth. 

The  Third  Sounding. 

PROLOGUE. 

IF  gracious  silence,  sweet  attention. 
Quick  sight,  and  quicker  apprehension,. 
(The  lights  of  judgment's  throne)  shine 

where ; 

Our  doubtful  author  hopes  this  is  their  sphere^ 
And  therefore  opens  he  himself  to  those ; 
To  other  weaker  beams  his  labours  close : 
As  loth  to  prostitute  their  virgin-strain. 
To  ev*ry  vulgar  and  adul'trate  brain. 
In  this  alone,  his  muse  her  sweetness  hath. 
She  shuns  the  print  of  any  beaten  path; 
And  proves  new  ways  to  come  to  learned  ears  i 
Pied  ignorance  she  neither  loves  nor  fears. 
Nor  hunts  she  after  popu lar  applause,  [j a ws : 
Or  foamy  praise,  tliat  drops  from  common 
The, garland  that  she  wears,   their  hands 

must  twine. 
Who  can  both  censure,  understand,  define 
What  merit  is :  then  cast  those  piercing  rays, 
Round  as  a  crown,  instead  of  honoured  bays. 
About  his  poesie  ;  which  (he  knows)  atTords 
Words,  above  action;  matter,  above  words. 


any 


*  TTiey  should  not  xvantonly  give  out,  how  soon  they  liad  drest  it."]  In  this  speecJi,  the 
poet  obliquely  commends  himself;  and  in  these  words  he  retorts  the  accusation  of  his  ad-* 
▼ersaries,  who  charged  him  with  being  a  year  about  every  play. 

*  A  third  talks  oj  twenty  years  since,  and  when  Monsieur  xvas  here."]  In  1579  tlie  duke 
^  Anfou  came  into  England,  and  mad«  his  addresses  personally  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
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A  CT    L 


SCENE    L 
Cupid,  Mercury, 

Cup.WTUO  goes  there  ? 

W      Mer.  'Ti8  I,  blind  archer. 

Cup.  Who?  Mercury? 

Mq-.  I. 

Cup.  Farewell. 

Mer.  Stay,  Cupid. 

Cifp.  Not  in  your  company,  Hermes, 
except  your  bands  were  rivetted  at  your 
back. 

Mer.  Why  so,  my  little  rover } 

Cup.  Because  I  know,  you  ha'  not  a 
finger,  but  is  as  long  as  my  quiver,  (cousin 
Mercury)  when  you  please  to  extend  it. 

Aler.  Whence  derive  you  this  speech, 
boy? 

Cup.  O !  'tis  your  best  polity  to  be  igno- 
rant. You  did  never  steal  Mars  his  sword 
out  of  the  sheath,  you  ?  nor  Neptune's  tri- 
dent? nor. Apollo's  bow?  no,  not  you? 
Alas,  your  palms  (Jupiter  knows)  they  are 
as  tender  as  the  foot  ot  a  foundred  nag,  or  a 
lady's  face  new  mercuried,  they'll  touch 
uotjiing. 

Mer.  Go  to  (infant)  you'll  be  daring 
still. 

Cup.  Danng  ?  O  Janus !  what  a  word  is 
there  ?  why,  my  light  featber-heel'd  couz, 
vhat  are  you?  any  more  than  my  uncle 
Jove's  pandar,  a  lacquey  that  runs  on  er- 
rands for  him,  and  can  whisper  a  light  mes- 
sage to  a  loose  wench  with  some  round  vo- 
lubility, wait  mannerly  at  a  table  with  a 
trencher,  and  warble  upon  a  crowd  a  little, 
fill  out  Nectar  when  Ganymede's  away, 
one  that  sweeps  the  gods*^  drinking-room 
every  morning,  and  sets  the  cushions  in  or- 
der again,  which  they  threw  one  at  another's 
head  over  night,  can  brush  the  carpets,  call 
the  stools  again  to  their  places,  play  the 
cryer  of  tlie  court  with  aa  audible  voice, 
and  take  state  of  a  president  upon  you  at 
wrestlings,  pleadings,  negotiations,  &c. 
Here's  the  catalogue  o'  your  employments 
now.  O  no,  I  err,  you  have  the  mar- 
shaling of  aU  the  ghosts  too  that  pass  the 
li^tygian  ferry,  and  1  suspect  you  for  a  share 
with  the  old  sculler  there,  if  the  truth  were 
known ;  but  let  that  scape.  One  other  pe- 
culiar virtue  you  possess,  in  lifting*,  or 
Ueger-dihtnain,  (which  few  of  the  house  of 
heaven  have  else  besides)  I  must  confess. 
But  (niethiiiks)  that  should  not  make  you 
put  that  extreme  distance  'twixt  yourself 
and  others,  that  we  should  be  said  to  over- 
dare  in  speaking  to  your  nimble  deity  ?  So 
Hercules  might  challenge  priority  of  us 
both,  because  he  can  throw  tne  bar  farther, 
^.  liA  more  joyn'd  stools  at  the  arms  end. 


than  we.  If  this  might  carry  it,  then  ite- 
who  have  made  the  whole  body  of  divinity 
tremble  at  the  twang  of  our  bow,  and  en- 
forc'd  Satumius  himself  to  lay  by  his  curled 
front,  thunder,  and  three-fork'd  fires,  and 
put  on  a  masking  suit,  too  light  for  a  revels 
ier  of  eighteen  to  be  seen  in— -^ 

Mer.  How  now !  my  dancing  brag^rt 
in  decimo-sexto!  charm  your  skipping 
tongue,  or  I'll 

Ufp.  What?  use  th«  virtue  of  your  snaky 
tipstaff  there  upon  us  ? 

Mer.  No,  boy,  but  the  smart  vigour  of 
my  palm  about  your  ears.  You  have  for- 
got since  I  took  your  heels  up  into  air  (on 
the  very  hour  I  was  born)  in  sight  of  all  the 
bench  of  deities,  when  the  silver  roof  of 
the  Olympian  palace  rung  again  with  ap- 
plause of  tne  fact. 

Cup,  O  no,  I  remember  it  freshly,  and 
by  a  particular  instance ;  for  my  motlier 
Venus  (at  the  same  time)  butstoop'd  to 
embrace  you,  and  (to  speak  by  metaphor) 
you  boiTow'd  a  girdle  of  hers,  as  you  did 
Jove's  scepter  (while  he  was  laughing)  and 
would  have  done  his  thunder  too,  but  that 
'twas  too  hot  for  your  itching  fingers. 

Mer.  'Tis  well,  sir. 

Cup.  I  heard,  you  but  look'd  io  at  Vul- 
can's foTfe  the  other  day,  and  intreated  a 
pair  of  his  new  tongs  along  with  you  for 
company :  'tis  joy  on  you  (y'  faitb)  that 
you  will  keep  your  book'd  talons  in  prac- 
tice with  any  thing.  'Slight,  now  you  are 
oa  earth,  we  shall  have  you  filch  spoons 
and  candlesticks  rather  than  fiiil :  pray  Jove 
t)ie  perfiim'd  courtiers  keep  their  casting- 
bottles,  pick- tooths,  and  shittle-cocks  from 
you ;  or  our  more  ordinary  gallants  their 
i  tobacco-boxes,  for  I  am  strangely  jealous 
of  your  nails.  • 

i/er.  Ne'er  trust  me,  Cupid,  but  you 
are  turn'd  a  most  acute  gallant  of  late,  the 
edge  of  my  wit  is  clean  taken  off  with  the 
fine  and  subtile  stroke  of  your  thin-ground 
tongue,  you  fight  with  too  poignant  a  phrase 
for  me  to  deal  with. 

Cup.  O  Hermes,  your  craft  cannot  make 
me  confident.  I  know  my  own  steel  to  be 
almost  spent,  and  therefore  intceat  my 
peace  with  you,  in  time :  you  are  too  cun- 
ning for  me  to  encounter  at  length,  and  I 
think  it  my  safest  ward  to  close. 

Mer.  Well,  for  once,  I'll  suffer  you  to 
win  upon  mc,  wag,  but  use  not  these  strains 
too  often,  they'll  stretch  my  patience. 
Whither  might  you  march,  now  ? 

Cup.  Faith  (to  recover  thy  good  thoughts) 
I'll  discover  my  whole  project.  The  hun- 
tress and  queen  ot  these  groves,  Diana,  (hi 
regard  of  some  black  and  envious  slandeis. 


'  Zn  UFTiNc]  Stealing ;  hence  the  modern  word  Shop-lifter,, 
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hourly  breath'd  against  her,  for  her  divine 

C'cc  on  Actaeon,  as  she  pretends)  hath 
in  the  vale  of  Gargaphie%  proclaim'd 
a  solemn  revels,  which  (her  goa-head  put 
off)  she  will  descend  to  grace,  with  the  full 
and  royal  expence  of  one  of  her  clearest 
moons :  in  which  time  it  shall  be  lawful- for 
all  sorts  of  ingenious  persons,  to  visit  her 
palace,  to  court  hor  nymphs,  to  exercise  all 
variety  of  generous  and  noble  pastimes,  as 
well  to  intimate  how  far  she  treads  such  ma- 
licious imputations  beneath  her,  as  also  to 
sbew  how  clear  her  beauties  are  from  the 
least  wrinkle  of  austerity  they  may  be 
chanc'd  with. 
Afer-  But,  what  is  all  this  to  Cupid } 
Cup.  Here  do  I  mean  to  put  oft  the  title 
of  a  god,  and  take  the  habit  of  a  page,  in 
irhich  disguise  (during  the  interim  of  these 
revels)  I  will  get  to  follow  some  one  of 
Diana's  maids,  where  (if  mv  bow  hold, 
and  iny  shafts  fly  but  with  half  the  willing- 
ness, and  aim  they  are  directed)  I  douSt 
not,  but  I  shall  really  redeem  the  minutes  I 
have  lost,  by  their  so  long  and  over-nice 
proscription  of  my  deity  from  their  court. 

Afer,  Pursue  it,  (divine  Cupid)  it  will  be 
rare. 
Cttp.  But  will  Hermes  second  me? 
Mer,  I  am  now  to  put  in  act  an  especial 
deiignment  from  my  father  Jove,  but,  that 
perform'd,  I  am  for  any  fresh  action  that 
offers  itself. 
C\m.  Well,  then  we  part. 
Mer.  Farewell,  good  wag.  [speak. 

Now  to  my  charge :  f)ccho,  fair  Eccho, 
Tis   Mercury  that  calls  thee,   sorrowful 

nymph. 
Salute  me  with  thy  reperoussive  voice. 
That  I  mav  know  what  cavern  of  the  earth 
Contains  thy  airy  spirit,  how,  or  where 
I  may  direct  my  speech,  that  tliou  may*st 
hear. 

SCENE    II. 

Eccho,  Mercury, 

Ecc.  Here. 

Mer.  So  nigh  ? 

Ecc.  I.  [from  Jove, 

Mer.  Know  (gentle  soul)  then,  I  am  sent 
Who  (pit); ing  the  sad  burthen  of  thy  woes, 
Still  growing  on  thee,  in  thy  want  of  words. 
To  vent  thy  passion  for  Narcissus'  death) 
Commands,  that  now  (after  three  thousand 
years. 


Which  have  been  exercis'd  in  Juno's  spight) 
Thou  take  a  corporal  figure,  and  ascend, 
Enrich'd  with  vocal  and  articulate  power. 
Make  haste,  sad  nymph,  thrice  shall  my 
winged  rod  [way. 

'  Strike  the  obsequious  earth,  to  give  thee 
Arise,  and  speak  thy  sorrows,  Eccho,  rise ; 
Here,  by  this  fountain,  where  thy  lt>ve  did 

pine. 
Whose  memory  lives  fresh  to  vulgar  fame, 
Shrin'd  in  this  yellow  flower,  that  bears  hit 
name.  [from  earth.* 

Ecc.  His  name  revives,  and  lifts  me  up 
O,  which  way  shall  I  first  convert  myself? 
Or  in  what  mood  shall  I  essay  to  speak, 
l^'hat  (in  a  moment)  I  may  be  delivered 
Of  the  prodigious  grief  I  go  withal  ? 
See,  see,  the  mourning  fount,  whose  springs 

weep  yet 
Th'  untunely  fate  of  that  too  beauteous  boy. 
That  trophy  of  self-love,  and  spoil  of  nature. 
Who  (now  transform' d  into  thb  drooping 
flower)  [stream. 

Hangs  the  repentant  head,  back  from  the 
As  if  it  wish'd,  would  I  had  never  look'd 
In  such  a  flattering  mirror.    O  Narcissus ; 
Thou  that  wast  once  (and  yet  art)  my  Nar- 
cissus ;  [thoughts. 
Had  Eccho  but  been  private   with   thy 
She  would  have  dropt  away  herself  in  tears. 
Till  she  had  all  turned  water,  that  in  her, 
(As  in  a  truer  glass)  thou  might'st  have  gaz'd. 
And  seen  thy  beauties  by  more  kind  re- 
flection. 
But  self-love  never  yet  could  look  on  truth. 
But  with  blear*d  beams;  slick  flattery  and 

she 
Are  twin-bom  sisters,  and  so  mix  their  eyes. 
As,  if  yoti  sever  one,  the  other  dies. 
Why  did  the  gods  give  thee  a  heav'nly  form, 
Ancl  earthy  thoughts  to  make  thee  proud 

of  it? 
Why  do  1  ask  ?  'Tis  now  the  known  disease 
That  beauty  hath,  to  bear  too  deep  a  sense 
Of  her  own  self-conceived  excellence. 
O,  hadst  thou  known  the  worth  of  heav'n's 

rich  gift. 
Thou  would'sl  have  tnm'd  it  to  a  truer  use. 
And  not  (with  starv'd,  and  covetous  igno- 
rance) 
Pin'd  in  continual  eyeing  that  bright  gem. 
The  glance  whereof  to  others  had   been 
more,  [store : 

Than  to  thy  famish'd  mind  the  wide  world's 
"  So  wretched  is  it  to  be  merely  rich." 


*  Here  in  the  vale  of  G€urgaphi€,']  The  vale  where  Acta;on  was  tore  to  pieces  by  his  own 
bonnds; 

Fiallis  erat  piceis,  et  aaUd  densa  cuprcsso. 

Nomine  Gargapkie.  Ovid.  Metam.  1. 3. 

'  His  name  reviveSf  and  lifts  me  up  from  earthJ]  The  poet,  by  this  piece  of  machinery 
|n  giving  Elccho  a  body,  hath  avoided  an  inconsistence  which  some  writers  have  committed, 
in  malping  the  invisible  Eccho  hold  a  continued  conversation.  Jonson  might  perhaps  have 
prevented  this  objection  by  the  ridicule  of  Aristophanes,  who  rallied  Eunpiaes  for  a  dia- 
logue of  this  nature  in  a  tragedy  now  lost.  But  he  hath  made  Eccho  begin  her  speeches, 
liy  the  repetition  of  Mercury's  last  words. 
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'Witness  thy  youth's  dear  sweets,  here  spent 

untasted, 

Dke  a  fair  taper,  with  his  own  flame  wasted. 

Afer.  Eccho,  be  brief,  Satumia  is  abroad. 

And  if  she  hear,  she*Il  storm  at  Jove's  high 

will.  [Time. 

Ece,  I  will  (kind  Mercury)  be  brief  as 

Vouchsafe  me,  I  may  do  him  these  last 

rites,  [strain 

But  kiss  his  flower,  and  sing  some  mourning 

Over  his  wat'ry  hearse. 

Mer,  Thou  dost  obtain. 
I  were  no  son  to  Jove,  should  I  deny  thee. 
Begin,  and  (more  to  grace  thy  cunning 
voice)  [tunes 

The  humorous  air  shall  mix  her  solemn 
With  thy  sad  words:  strike  musick  from  the 
spheres,  [cars. 

And  with  your  golden  raptures  swell  our 

SONG. 

«» Slow,  slow,  fresh  fount,  keep  time  with 
my  salt  tears ; 
«'  Yet  slower,  yet,  O  faintly  gentle  springs: 
*>  Dst  to  the  heavy  part  the  musick  bears, 
**  Woe  weeps  out  ner  division,  when  she 
sings. 
"  Droop  herbs  and  flowers ; 
*'  Fall  grief  in  showers ; 
**  Our  beauties  are  not  ours : 
"  O,  I  could  still 
^(Like  melting  snow  upon  some  craggy 
hill) 
"  Drop,  drop,  drop,  drop, 
*  Since  Nature's  pride  is,  now,  a  wither'd 
daffodil." 

Mer.  Now,  ha'  you  done? 
Ecc.    Done  presently,   (good  Hermes) 
bide  a  little,    . 
Suffer  my  thirsty  eye  to  gaze  awhile*, 
But  e'en  to  taste  the  place,   and  I  am 
yanish'd. 
Mer.    Forego  thy  use,  and   liberty   of 
tongue,  [thee  there. 

And  thou  may'st  dwell  on  earth,  and  sport 
Ecc.  Here  young  Actaon  fell,  pursued 
and  torn  [bounds) 

By  Cynthia's  wrath  (more  eager  than  his 
And  here  (ah  me,  the  place  is  fatal)  see 
The  weeping  Niobe,  translated  hither 
From  Phrygian  mountains;  and  by  Phoebe 

rear'd. 
As  the  proud  trophy  of  her  sharp  revenge. 
Mer,  Nay,  but  hear.  [self-love, 

Ece.  But  here,  O  here,  the  fountain  of 
In  which  Latona,  and  her  careless  nymphs, 
(Regardless  of  my  sorrows)  bathe  them- 
In  hourly  pleasures.  [selves 

Mer,  Stint  thy  babbling  tongue : 
Fond  Eccho,  thou  profan'st  the  grace  is 
done  thee : 


So  idle  tiorldlings  (merely  made  of  voice)  j 
Censure  the  powers  above  them.    Come, 

away,  [no  stay. 

Jove  calls  thee  hence,  and  his  will  brooks 

Ecc.  O,  stay :  I  have  but  one  poor  tfiought 

to  clothe 
In  airy  garments,  and  then  (faith)  I  go. 
Henceforth,  thou  treacherous  and  murther- 

ing  spring. 
Be  ever  call'd  the  Fountain  qf  Self-love : 
And  with  thy  water  let  this  curse  remain, 
(As  an  inseparate  plague)  that  who    but 

tastes  l^touch, 

A  drop    thereof,  may,  with    the    mstant 
Grow  aotingly  enaniour'd  on  themselves. 
Now,  Hermes,  I  have  finish' d, 

Mer,  Then  thy  speech 
Must  here  forsaice  thee,  Eccho,  and  thy 

voice 
(As  it  was  wont)  rebound  but  the  last  words. 
Farewell. 
Ecc.  Well. 
Mer.  Now,  Cupid,  I  am  for  you,  and 

your  mirtn,  [earth.' 

To   make  me  light  before   I   leave  the 

SCENE   III. 
Anwrplms,  Ecdto,  Mercury. 

Amo,  Dear  spark  of  beauty,  make  not  so 

Ecc.  Away.  [fast  away. 

Mer.  Stay,  let  me  observe  this  portent 
yet. 

Amo.  I  am  neither  your  Minotaure,  nor 
your  Centaure,  nor  your  Satyr,  nor  your 
liya^na,  nor  your  Babion,  but  your  mere 
traveller,  believe  me. 

jBcc.  Leave  me. 

Mer.  I  guessed  it  should  be  some  travel- 
ling motion  pursu'd  Cccho  so.      [whence  ? 

Amo.  Know  you  from  whom  you  fly?  or 

Ecc.  Hence. 

Amo.  This  is  somewhat  above  strange !  a 
nymph  of  Iier  feature  and  lineament,  to  be 
so  preposterously  rude!  well,  I  will  but 
cool  myself  at  yon'  spring,  and  follow  her. 

Mer.  Nay,  then  I  am  familiar  with  the 
issue :  Til  leave  you  too. 

Amo.  I  am  a  rhinoceros,  if  I  had  thought 
a  creature  of  her  symmetry  could  have 
dared  so  improportionable  and  abrupt  a  di- 
gression. Liberal,  and  divine  fount,  suffer 
my  profane  hand  to  take  of  thy  bounties. 
By  the  purity  of  my  taste,  here  is  most  am- 
brosiac  water ;  I  will  sup  of  it  again.  By 
iJiy  favour,  sweet  fount.  See,  the  water  (a 
more  running,  subtile,  and  humorous  nymph 
than  she)  permits  me  to  touch  and  handle 
her.  What  should  I  infer?  if  my  behaviours 
had  been  of  a  cheap  or  customary  garb ;  my 
accentor  phrase  vulgar;  my  garments  trite; 
my  countenance  illiterate,  or  unpractis'd  in 
the  encounter  of  a  beautiful  and  brave  attir'd 


eye. 


Suffer  TH  Y  thirsty  eye  to  gaze  a  vfkile.1    Bead,  according  to  the  first  «dittoo,  n^  titirsty 
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piece ;  then  I  might  (with  some  change  of 
colour)  hare  suspected  my  faculties :  but 
knowing  myself  an  essence  so  sublimated, 
and  reiin*d  by  travel ;  of  so  studied,  and 
well  exercis'd  a  gesture;  so  alone  in  fashion; 
tble  to  render  the  face  of  any  statesman 
living^;  and  to  speak  the  mere  extraction 
of  knguage  ;  one  that  hath  now  made  the 
sixth  return  upon  venture ;  and  was  your 
fint  that  ever  enrich'd  his  country  with  the 
true  laws  of  the  duello ;  whose  optiques 
have  drunk  the  spirit  of  beauty,  in  some 
eiebt-score  and  eighteen  princes'  courts, 
where  I  have  resided,  and  been  there  for- 
tunate in  the  amours  of  three  hundred  forty 
and  Ave  ladies  (all  nobly,  if  not  princely 
descended)  whose  names  I  have  in  cata- 
logue ;  to  conclude,  in  all  so  happy,  as 
even  admiration  herself  doth  seem  to  tastcn 
her  kisses  upon  me :  certes,  I  do  neither 
sec,  nor  feel,  nor  taste,  nor  savour  th^  least 
steam,  or  fume  of  a  reason,  that  should 
invite  this  foolish  fastidious  nymph,  so  pee- 
vishly to  abandon  me.  Well,  let  the  me- 
mory of  her  fleet  into  air;  my  thoughts 
andl  am  for  this  other  element,  water. 

SCENE   IV. 
Crites,  Asatus,  Amorphus. 

Cri.  What!  the  well-dieted  Amorphus 
becon)e  a  water-drinker?  I  see  he  means 
not  to  write  verses  then. 

ulso.  No,  Crites  ?  why  ? 

Cri,  Because 

Necplactre  diu,  nee  titer e  carminapouunt, 
Siue  icribuntur  iaqua  potoribus, 

Amo.  What  say  you  to  your  Helicon  ? 

Cri.  O,  thp  muses'  well !  that's  ever  ex- 
cepted. 

Amo.  Sir,  your  muses  have  no  such 
water,  I  assure  you;  your  nectar,  or  the 
juice  of  your  nepenthe  is  nothing  to  it ;  'tis 
above  your  metheglin,  believe  it. 

Ato'.  Metheglin !  what's  that,  sir?  may  I 
be  10  audacious  to  demand  ? 

Amo.  A  kind  of  Greek  wine  I  have  met 
with,  sir,  in  my  travels ;  it  is  the  same  that 
Demosthenes  usually  drunk,  in  the  compo- 
sure of  all  his  exquisite  and  mellifluous 
orations. 

Cri.  That* 8  to  be  argued  (Amorphus)  if 
we  may  credit  *  Lucian,  who  in  his  encomio 
Demosthenis,  aflirms,  he  never  drunk  but 
water  in  any  of  his  compositions. 

Amo.  Lucian  is  absurd,  he  knew  nothing: 
1  will  believe  mine  own  travels,  before  all 


tlie  Lucians  of  Europe.  He  doth  feed  you 
with  fittons  %  figments,  and  leasings. 

Cri.  Indeed  (I  think)  next  a  traveller^ 
he  does  prettily  well. 

Amo.  I  assure*  you  it  was  wine>  I  have 
tasted  it,  and  from  the  hand  of  an  Italian 
anticiuar}",  who  derives  it  authentically  from 
the  auke  of  Ferrara*s  bottles.  How  name 
you,  the  gentleman  you  are  in  rank  with 
there,  sir  ? 

Cri.  'Tis  Asotus,  son  to  the  late  deceased 
Philarg^rus  the  citizen. 

Amo.  Was  his  father  of  any  emineBtplact 
or  means  ? 

Cri.  He  was  to  have  been  praetor  next 
year. 

Amo.  Ha!  A  pretty  formal  young  gal- 
lant, in  good  soot4i :  pity,  he  is  not  more 
gentilely  propagated.  H^rk  you,  Crites^ 
you   may  say  to  him,  what  1  am,  if  you 

f  lease :  though  I  aflect  not  popularity,  yet 
would  be  loth  to  stand  out  to  any,  whom 
you  shall  vouchsafe  to  call  friend. 

Cri.  Sir,  1  fear  I  may  do  wrong  to  your 
sufticieiicies  in  the  reporting  tl:em,  by  for- 
getting or  misplacing  some  one;  yourself 
can  best  inform  bun  ot  yourself,  sir;  except 
you  had  some  catalogue,  or  list  of  your  la- 
cult  ies  ready  drawn,  which  you  would  re- 
quest nie  to  shew  liim  for  you,  and  him  to 
take  notice  of. 

Amo.  This  Crites  is  sour :  I  will  think, 
sir. 

Cri.  Do  so,  sir.  O  heaven!  that  any 
thing  (in  the  likeness  of  man)  should  suffer 
these  racked  extremities,  for  the  uttering  of 
his  sophisticate  good  parts. 

Aso.  Crites,  1  have  a  suit  to  you ;  but 
yon  must  not  deny  me :  pray  you  make 
this  gentleman  and!  friends 

Cri.  Friends !  why  ?  is  there  any  dififer- 
ence  between  you  ? 

Aso.  No,  I  mean  acquaintance,  to  know 
one  another. 

Cri.  O,  now  I  apprehend  you;  your 
phrase  was  without  me  before. 

A$o.  In  good  &ith,  he*s  a  most  excellent 
rare  man,  I  warrant  him ! 

Cri.  'Slight,  they  are  mutually  enamour'd 
by  this  time ! 

Am.  Will  you,  sweet  Crites  ? 

Cri.  Yes,  yes. 

Aso.  Nay,  but  when  ?  you'll  defer  it 
now,  and  forget  it. 

Cri.  Why,  is't  a  thing  of  such  present  ne- 
cessity, that  it  requires  so  violent  a  dis- 
patch ? 


*  Able  to  RENDBR  the  face  qfany  statesman  liting.'\  To  explain  hb  looks,  and  guess  at 
his  intention,  and  thoughts  by  them.  The  first  folio  hath,  tender  the  face,  which  seems  to 
be  corrupt 

•  Lucian,  in  his  encomio  Demosthenis^  qffirms  he  never  drunk  but  tvater.']  These  are  the 
words  ot  Lucian,  ««  »?«i»  h  An/AO^Bvmt  ffvyiriOii  mfos  /mOdv  rms  Xo^us,  «XX*  v)«f  «»•«. 

'  He  doth  feed  you  with  fittons.]  Perhaps  the  reading  ot  the  quarto  is  most  eligilyU% 
indlhat  isjSdioiM ;  unless  we  suppose  iUdtJittons  is  an  affected  ex|;restion  of  this  travelled 
lallaDt,  which  is  not  improbable. 
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Mo.  No,  but  (would  I  might  never  stir) 
he's  a  most  ravishing  man !  good  C rites, 
TOd  shitU  endear  me  to  you,  in  good  faitb- 
law. 

Cri,  Well,  your  longing  shall  be  satisfied, 
cir. 

Asn,  And  witbaU  you  may  tell  him  what 
my  father  uas,  and  how  well  he  left  me, 
«ud  tliat  1  am  his  heir. 

Cn.  I..eave  it  to  me,  Til  forget  none  of 
-your  dear  graces,  I  warrant  >  ou. 

Aso.  Nay,  I  know  you  can  better  mar- 
«h:>l  these  anairs  than  i  can  '  O  gods ! 

I'd  give  all  the  world  (if  1  liad  it)  for  abun- 
dance of  such  acquaintance. 

Cri,  What  ridiculous  circumstance  might 
I  devise  now,  to  bestow  this  reciprocal  brace 
of  butter-Hies  one  upon  another  ? 

Amo*  Since  I  trod  on  this  side  the  Alpes, 
I  Avas  not  to  irozen  in  my  invention.  Let 
me  see :  to  accost  him  with  some  choice 
remnant  ot  Spanish,  or  Italian  ?  that  would 
indifferently  express  my  languages  now: 
marry  then,  if  he  should  fall  out  to  be  ig- 
norant, it  were  both  hard  and  harsh.  How 
else }  step  into  some  ragiom  del  ttato,  and 
so  make  my  induction?  that  were  above 
him  too ;  and  out  of  his  element,  I  tear. 
Feign  to  have  seen  him  in  Venice  or  Padua  ? 
br  some  face  near  his  in  similitude }  *ts  too 
pointed,  and  open.  No,  it  must  be  a  more 
quaint,  and  collateral  device,  as  — —  stay : 
to  frame  some  encomiastic  speech  upon 
this  our  metropolis,  or  the  wise  magistrates 
thereof,  in  which  politic  number,  'tis  odds, 
but  his  father  fill*d  up  a  room  ?  descend  into 
a  particular  admiration  of  their  justice,  for 
the  due  measuring  of  coals,  burning  of  cans, 
and  such  like?  'as  also  their  religion,  in 
pulhiig  down  a  superstitious  cross,  and  ad- 
vancing a  Venus,  or  Priapus,  in  place  of  it  ? 
Ua?  Uwill  do  well.  Or  to  talk  ot  some  hos- 
pital, whose  walls  record  his  father  a  bene* 
factor  ?  or  of  so  many  buckets  bestow' d  on 
his  parish-church,  in  nis  life-time,  with  his 
name  at  length  (for  want  of  arms)  trick t 
upon  them  ?  any  of  these  ?  or  to  praise  the 
cleanness  of  the  street,  wherein  he  dwelt  ? 
^  or  the  provident  painting  of  kis  posts, 
agamst  he  should  have  been  praetor?  or 
'  (leaving  his  parent)  come  to  some  special 
ornament  about  himself,  as  his  rapier,  or 
some  other  of  his  accoutrements  ?  I  have  it : 
thanks,  gracious  Minerva. 


j4so.  Would  I  had  but  once  spoke  to  him, 
and  then he  comes  to  me, 

Amo,  'Tis  a  most  curious  and  neatly* 
wrought  band,  this  same,  as  I  have  seei^ 
sir. 

jiio.  O  god,  sir. 

Amo.  You  forgive  the  humour  of  mine 
eye,  in  observing  it. 

Cri,  His  eye  waters  after  it,  it  seems. 

jiso.  O  lord,  sir,  there  needs  no  such 
apology,  I  assure  you. 

Cri.  I  am  anticipated:' they'll  make  a 
solemn  deed  of  gift  of  themselves,  you  shall 
see. 

Anio.  Your  ribband  too  does  most  grace* 
fuliv,  in  troth. 

Jlso,  'Tis  the  most  gentile,  and  receiv*d 
wear  now,  sir. 

j4mo.  Believe  me,  sir,  (I  speak  it  not  to 
humour  you)  I  have  not  seen  a  voung  gen- 
tleman (generally)  put  on  his  cioaths  with 
more  judgment. 

Aso,  O,  'tis  your  pleasure  to  say  so,  sir. 

Anio.  No,  as  I  am  virtuous  (being  alto- 

§  ether  untraveird)  it  strikesjne  into  wodt 
er. 

Aso.  I  do  purpose  to  travel,  sir,  at  spring. 

Amo.  I  think  1  sliall  atfect  you,  sir.  This 
last  speech  of  you»  hath  begun  to  make  you 
dear  to  ijie. 

Aso.  O  god,  sir,  I  would  there  were  any- 
thing in  me,  sir,  that  might  appear  worthy 
the  least  worthiness  of  your  worth,  sir.  ( 
protest,  sir,  I  should  endeavour  to  shew  it, 
sir,  with  more  than  common  regard,  sir. 

Cri.  O,  here's  rare  motley,  sir. 
^  Amo.  Both  your  desert,  and  your  endea- 
vours are  plentitul,  suspect  them  not :  but 
your  sweet  disposition  to  travel  (I  assure  you) 
nath  made  you  anether  myself  m  mine  eye, 
*and  struck  me  enamourM  on  your  beauties. 

Aso.  I  would  I  were  the  fairest  lady  of 
France  for  your  sake,  sir,  and  yet  I  would 
travel  too. 

Amo.  O,  you  should  digress  from  your- 
self else  :  for  (believe  it)  your  travel  is  your 
only  thing  that  rectifies,  or  (as  the  Italian 
says)  ti  rendi  pronto  ali'  attioni,  makes  you 
fit  for  action. 

Aso.  I  think  it  be  great  charge  though, 
sir. 

Amo.  Charge?  why  'tis  nothing  for  a 
gentleman  thai  goes  private,  as  yourself,  or 
so;  my  intelligence  shall  quit  my  charge  at 


'  As  also  their  religion,  inpuWng  down  a  superstitious  crass,  and  advancing  a  Venus,  or 
Priapus,  in  place  qfit."]  This  alludes  to  the  temper  and  practices  of  the  Puritans  at  that 
time.  Stow  tells  us,  that  many  of  the  lower  images  .belonging  to  the  cross  in  Cheapside, 
were  frequently  broke,  or  pulled  down :  and  particularly,  that  about  the  year  liiVK),  under 
the  image  of  Christ's  resurrection  defaced,  was  set  up  a  curious  wrought  tabernacle  of  grev 
marble ;  and  in  the  same,  an  alabaster  image  of  Diana,  a  woman  for  the  most  part  nakecf, 
and  water  conveyed  tirom  the  Thames,  •prilling  from  her  naked  breast, — Stoxu*s  Survey  In^ 
•  Stn/pe,  I.  3.  p.  35. 

'  Or  the  provideiit painting  qf  his  Tosrs,  against  lie  shoul4  have  been  prtetor.']  Alluding 
^o  the  custom  of  shenffs,  who  had  potto  at  their  doors,  upon  which  were  pasted  proclamftc 
iRons,  &c.^*Dr.  Ga^y.  . 
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all  time.  Good  faithy  this  hat  hath  possest 
mine  eye  exceedingly ;  His  so  pretty,  and 
fuitastic :  what  ?  is*t  a  beaver  ? 

Aso.  I,  sir,  ril  assure  you  'tis  a  beaver, 
it  cost  me  eight  crowns  but  tiiis  morning. 

jimo.  After  your  French  account? 

Aso.  Yes,  sir. 

Cn,  And  so  near  his  head  ?  beshrew  me, 
dangerous.  ^^ 

Amo.  A  very  pretty  fesViion,  believe  me, 
and  a  most  novel  kind  of  trim :  your  band 
is  conceited  too ! 

A90.  Sir,  it  is  all  at  your  service. 

Amo.  O,  pardon  roe. 

Ato.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  if  you  please  to 
wear  it,  you  shall  do  me  a  most  infinite 
grace.     ^ 

Cri.  'Slight,  will  he  be  prais'd  out  of  his 
clothes  ? 

Ato,  By  heaven,  sir,  I  do  not  offer  it  you 
after  the  Italian  manner;  i  would  you 
should  conceive  so  of  me. 

Amo.  Sir,  I  shall  fear  to  appear  rude  in 
denying  your  courtesies,  especially  being  in- 
vited by  so  proper  a  distinction :  may  I  pray 
your  name,  sir  ? 

Aso,  My  name  is  Asotus,  sir. 

Amo.  I  take  your  love,  gentle  Asotus, 
but  let  me  win  >ou  to  receive  this,  in  ex- 
change— 

Cn.  1  hey "11  change  doublets  anon. 

Amo.  And  (from  this  time)  esteem  your^ 
self,  in  the  first  rank,  of  those  few,  whom  I 
profess  to  love.  What  make  you  in  com- 
pany of  this  scholar  here  ?  I  will  bring  you 
known  to  gallants,  as  Anaides  of  the  ordi- 
nary, Hedon  the  courtier,  and  others,  whose 
society  'shall  render  you  grac'd  and  re- 
spected :  this  is  a  trivial  fellow,  too  mean, 
too  ch^ap^  too  coarse  for  you  to  converse 
with. 

Aso.  'Slid,  this  is  not  worth  a  crown,  and 
mine  cost  me  eight  but  this  morning. 

Cri.  I  look'd  when  he  would  repent  huii, 
he  has  begun  to  be  sad  a  good  while. 

Amo.  Sir,  shall  I  say  to  yoii  for  that  hat  ? 
be  net  so  sad,  be  not  so  sad:  it  is  a  reliclc  I 
could  not  so  easily  have  departed  with,  but 
as  the  hieroglyphick  of  my  affection ;  you 
shall  alter  it  to  what  form  you  please,  it  will 
take  any  block;  I  have  receiv'd  it  varied 
(on  record)  to  the  three-thousandth  time, 
and  not  so  few:  it  hath  these  virtues  beside; 
vour  head  shall  not  ake  undel  it ;  nor  your 
brain  leave  you,  without  licence;  it  will 
preserve  your  complexion  to  eternity ;  for 
no  beam  of  the  sun  (should  you  wear  it 
under  zona  torrida)  hath  power  to  approach 
it  by  two  ells.    It  is  proof  against  thunder, 


and  iDchantment :  aiid  was  given  me  by  « 
great  man  (in  Russia)  as  an  especial-pnsM 
present ;  and  constantly  affirm'd  to  be  the 
hat  that  accompanied  the  politic  Ulysses^ 
in  his  tedious  and  ten  years  travels. 

Asa.  By  Jove,  I  will  not  depart  withal, 
whosoever  would  give  me  a  milhon. 

SCENE  V. 
Cos,  Crites,  Amorphus,  Asotus,  Prosaites, 

Cos.  Save  you,  sweet  bloods:  does  any 
of  you  want  a  creature,,  or  a  dependant  ? 

CW.  Beshrew  me,  a  fine  blunt  slave  ! 

Amo.  A  page  of  good  timber  !  it  will  no^ 
be  my  srace  to  entertain  him  first,  though  I 
cashier  him  again  in  private:  how  art  thou 
call'df 

Cos.  Cos,  sir,  Cos^ 

Cri.  Cos  ?  how  happily  hath  fortune  fur*, 
nish'd  him  with  a  whetstone  ?*® 

Amo.  I  do  entertain  you,  Cos,  eoaceal 
your  quality  till  we  be  private;  if  your 
parts  be  worthy  of  me,  I  will  countenances 
you ;  if  not,  catechize  you :  gentles,  shall  we 
go? 

Aso.  Stay,  sir;  I'll  but  entertain  this  other 
fellow,  and' then-— ^- 1  have  a  great  huiuour 
to  taste  of  tiiis  water  too,  but  141  come 
again  alone  fur  that-^—  mark  the  place* 
What's  your  name,  youth? 

Pros.  Prosaites,  sir. 

Aso.  Prosaites?  a  very  fine  name,  Crites  \ 
is't  not  ? 

Cri.  Yes,  and  a  very  ancient  one,  sir,  the 
beggar. 

Aso.  Follow  me,  good  Prosaites:  left 
talk. 

Cri.  He  will  rank  even  with  you,  ere't 
be  long. 
If  you  hold  on  jour  course.    O  vanity. 
How  are  thy  painted  beauties  doated  on. 


By  light,  and  empty  ideots  I  how  pursu'd 

With  open  and  extended  appetite  ! 

How  tne^  do  sweat,  and  run  themselves 


from  breath, 
Rais'd  on  their  toes,  to  catch  thy  airy  forms. 
Still   turning   giddy,    till   they   reel   like 

drunkards, 
"  That  buy  the  merry  madness  of  one  hour, 
**  With  the  long  irksomeness  of  following 

time  1'^ 
O  how  despis'd  and  base  a  thing  is  man,' 
If  he  not  strive  t' erect  his  groveling  thoughts 
Above  the  strain  kA  flesh !   but  now  more 

cheap. 
When,  ev'n  his  best'and  understanding  part 
(The  crown  and  strength  of  all  his  faculties) 
Floats  like  a  dead  arown'd  body,  on  the 

stream 


"•  And  so  near  his  head  t  Beshrew  me,  dangcrous.'\  This  alludes  to  the  corona  Veneris. 
See  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour,  Act.  2.  NoL  4. 

"  Cos  ?  how  happily  hath  fortune  JumisKd  him  with  a  whetstone  ?]  Cos  isthc.Latia 
word  for  a  whetstone  ;  and  the  joke  consists  in  the  allusion  of  his  name  to  his  manners.  A 
vheistone  was  a  cant  term  of  that  age,  to  denote  the  faculty  of  lying,  or  any  incitement  f 
t^ll  a  lye.    So  in  the  inMian,  the  traveller  is  said  to  have  the  whetstone  following  him, 
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[Act  9.  Scene  K 


Of  Tulgar  humour,  mixt  with  eommon*tt 

dregs? 
I  suffer  for  their  guilt  now,  and  mv  soul 
(Like  one  that  looks  on  ill  at)ectea  eres) 
Is  hurt  with  mere  intention  on  their  follies* 
Why  will  I  view  them  then?   my  sense 

might  ask  me : 
Or  Js*t  a  rarity,  or  some  new  object, 
Th^t  strains  my  strict  observance  to  this  point  ? 
O  would  it  were,  therein  I  could  afTcfrd 
My  spirit  should  draw  a  little  near  to  theirs, 
To  gaze  on  novelties :  so  vice  were  one. 
Tut»  she  is  stale,  rank,  foul,  and  were  it  not 
That  those,  that  woo  her,  greet  her  with 

lockteyes,  ([drugs, 

Sn  spight  of  all  th*  impostures,  pamtings, 
^bich  oer  bawd  custom  dawbs  her  cheeks 
withal) 


She  would  betray  herloth'dand  leprous  face. 
And   fright  th*  enamour'd   dotards   from 

themselves: 
But  such  is  the  perverseness  of  our  nature. 
That  if  we  once  but  fancy  levity, 
(How  antick  and  ridlcul6us  soe*er 
It  suit  with  us)  yet  will  our  muflled  thought 
Chuse  rather  not  to  see  it,  than  avoid  it : 
And  if  we  can  but  banish  our  own  sense. 
We  act  our  mimic  tricks  with  that  iiree 

licence. 
That  lust,  that  pleasure,  that  security. 
As  if  we  practised  in  a  paste-board  case. 
And   no   one  saw  the   motion,   but   the 

motion.**  [loud : 

Well,  check  thy  passion,  le&t  it  grow  too 
«'  While  fools  are  pitied,  they  wax  fat  and 

proud.'* 


*'  Ai  if  toe  practised  in  a  patte^foard  case. 

And  no  one  saxi)  ike  motion,  hut  the  motion.]  A  simile  taken  from  the  management 
of  puppets,  behind  the  curtain,  with  strings  and  wires:  the  cause  of  whose  motion  must  be 
kept  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  The  obscurity  lies  in  the  different  senses  of  the  word 
motion;  the  first  is  taken  in  the  common  sense,  the  last  signifies  the  puppet  itself. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE    I. 

Cupid,  Mercury. 

Cup.  WT^^^f  tWs  was  most  unex- 
V V  pectediy  followed,  (my divine 
delicate  Mercury »)  by  the  beard  of  Jove, 
thou  art  a  precious  deity. 

Mer.  Nay,  Cupid,  leave  to  speak  impnv 
periy,  since  wc  are  tum'd  cracks,  let's  study 
to  be  like  cracks ;  practise  their  language 
and  behaviours,  and  not  with  a  dead  unita- 
tion :  act  freely,  carelessly,  and  capricious* 
ly,  at  if  our  veins  ran  with  quick-silver,  and 
isot  utter  a  phrase,  but  what  shall  come  forth 
steept  in  the  very  brine  of  conceit,  and 
sparkle  like  salt  in  fire. 

Cup.  That's  not  every  one's  happiness, 

glermes)  though  you  can  presume  upon 
e  easiness  ana  dexterity  of  your  wit,  you 
shall  give  me  leave  to  be  a  little  jealous  of 
mine ;  and  not  desperately  to  hftzard  it  after 
your  capring  humour. 

Mer,  Nay,  then,  Cupid,  I  think  we  must 
have  you  hood-winkt  again;  for  you  are 
grown  too  provident,  since  your  eyes  were 
at  liberty. 

Cup.  Kot  so,  (Mercury)  I  am  still  blind 
Cupid  to  thee. 
Mer.  And  what  to  the  lady  nymph  you  serve? 
CutL  Troth,  page,  boy,  and  sirrah :  these 
^are  all  my  titles. 


Mer,  Then  thou  hast  not  altered  thj 
name,  with  thy  disguise  ? 

Cup.  O,  no,  that  had  been  superrro^* 
tion;  you  shall  never  hear  your  courtier 
call  but  by  one  of  these  three. 

Mer.  taith,  then  both  our  fortunes  are 
tlic  same. 

Cup.  Why?  what  parcel  of  man  hast 
thou  lightccl  on  for  a  master  ? 

Mer.  Such  a  one,  as  (before  I  begin  to  de- 
cypher  him)  I  dafe  not  aftirni  to  be  any 
tding  less  than  a  courtier.  So  much  he  is, 
during  this  open  time  of  revels,  and  would 
be  longer,  but  that  his  means  are  to  leave 
him  shortly  after.  His  name  is  Hedon,  a 
gallant  wholly  consecrated  to  his  pleasures. — 

Cup.  Hedon  ?  he  uses  much  to  my  lady*t 
chamber,  I  think, 

AJer,  How  is  she  call'd,  and  then  I  can 
shew  tliec  ? 

Cup.  Madam  Philautia. 

Mar-O  I,  he  affects  her  very  particularly 
indeed.  These  are  his  graces.  He  doth 
(besides  me)  keep  a  barber  and  a  monkey  : 
he  has  a  rich  wrought  waistcoat  to  enter- 
tain his  visitants  in,  with  a  cap  almost  suita- 
ble. His  curtains  and  bedding  are  thought 
to  be  his  own  :  his  '  bathing-tub  is  not  sus^ 
pected.  He  loves  to  have  a  fencer,  'a  pe- 
dant, and  a  musician  seen  in  his  lodgug 
a-momings.     r 


-  '  Hithathing'tub  is  not  suspected.^  He  is  not  suspected  of  bdn^  tainted  with  the  yenereal 
disease.    In  the  regimen  used  at  that  time  for  the  cure  of  this  distemper,  the  patient  was 


•bilged  to  a  long  course  of  bathing. 
f  A  pedant.^  i.  e.  a  teacher  of  tJ 


the  languages. 


A<:1  2.  Scene  3.] 
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Cup,  And  not  a  poet  ? 

Mer,  Fie  no :  himself  is  a  rhymer,  and 
that's  thought  better  tlian  a  poet  He  it 
not  lightly  within  to  his  mercer,  no,  though 
he  come  when  he  takes  physick,  which  is 
commonly  atter  his  play.  He  beats  a  taylor 
very  well,  but  a  stocking-seller  admirably  : 
and  so  coiHcquontiy  any  one  he  owes 
monej  to,  that  dares  not  resist  him.  He 
^ever  makes  general  invitement,  but  against 
the  publishing  of  a  new  suit ;  marry  then 
you  shall  have  more  drawn  to  his  lodging, 
than  come  to  the  launching  of  some  three 
ships ;  especially  if  he  be  fumish'd  with 
supplies  for  the  retiring  of  his  old  wardrobe 
from  pawn :  if  net,  he  does  hire  a  stock  of 
apparel,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  pound  hi 
gold,  for  that  forenoon  to  shew.  H  e*g  thought 
a  very  necessary  perfume  for  the  presence, 
and  for  that  only  cause  welcome  thither : 
six  milliners  shops  afford  you  not  the  like 
fcent.  He  courts  ladies  with  how  many 
great  horse  he  hath  rid  that  morning,  or  how 
oft  he  hath  done  the  whole,  or  half  the  pom- 
Biado  in  a  seven-night  before:  and  some- 
time ventures  so  far  u^jon  the  virtue  of  his 
pomander,  that  he  dares  tell  *em  how  many 
shirts  he  has  s^»eut  at  tennis  that  week,  but 
wisely  conceals  so  many  dozen  of  balls  he  is 
on  the  score.  Here  he  comes,  that  is  all 
this. 

SCENE  n. 

Hedon,  Afercuty,  Anaides,  GeUua,  Cupid. 

Ned.  Boy. 

Mer.  Sir. 
.  Hed.  Axe  any  of  the  ladies  in  the  pre* 
sence? 

i/«r.  None  yet,  sir. 

Hcd.  Give  roe  some  gold,  more. 

Ana.  lA  that  thy  boy,  Hedon  ? 

Ued.  U  what  think'st  thou  of  him? 

Ana,  I'd  geld  him  ;  I  warrant  be  has  the 
philosopher's  stone. 

Hed.  Well  said,  my  good  melancholy 
devil :  sirrah,  I  have  deyis'd  one  or  two  of 
thej>rettic8t  oaths,  this  mornmg  in  my  bed, 
as  ever  tbou  heard'st,  to  protest  withal  in 
the  presence. 

Ana,  Prythee,  let's  hear  'era. 

Hed.  Soft,  thou' It  use  'em  afore  me. 

Ana.  No,  dam'  me  then,  I  have  more 
«atbs  than  1  know  how  to  utter,  by  this  air. 

Hcd.  Faith,  one  is,  by  the  tip  of  your 
tar,- sweet  lady.  Is't  not  pretty,  and  gen- 
teel? 

Ana,  Yes,  for  the  person  'tit  applied  to, 
a  lady.    It  should  be  light,  and— - 

Hed,  Nay,  the  other  is  better,  exceeds  it 
nmch :  the  invention  is  farther  fet  too.  By 
ihe  white  valley  that  lies  between  the  alpine 
hills  of  your  bosom,  1  protest——  &c. 

Ana,  Well,  you  travel'd  for  that»  Hedon. 

Mcr,  I,  in  a  map,  where  his  eyes  were 
but  bliod  guides  to  }&is  understanding,  it 
Kcms. 


Ned.  And  then  I  have  a  salutation  will 
nick  all,  by  this  caper:  bay! 

Ana.  How  is  that } 

Hed.  You  know  I  call  madam  Philautia, 
my  honour ;  and  she  calls  me,  her  ambition. 
Notv  fwhen  1  meet  her  in  the  presence 
anon)  I  will  come  to  her,  and  say,  sweet  ho- 
nour, I  have  hitherto  contented  my  sense 
witli  the  lilies  of  your  hand,  but  now  I  will 
taste  the  roses  of  your  lip ;  and,  withal,  kis-i 
her:  to  which  she  cannot  but  blushing 
answer,  nay,  now  you  ,  are  too  ambitious. 
And  then  do  I  reply :  I  cannot  be  too  am- 
bitious of  honour,  sweet  lady.  WilFt  not 
be  good  ?  ha  ?  ha  ? 

Ana,  O,  assure  your  soul. 

Hcd,  By  heav'n,  1  th'mk  'twill  be  excel- 
lent, and  a  very  politic  atchievement  of  a 
kiss. 

Ana,  I  have  thought  upon  one  for  Moria, 
of  a  sudden  too,  if  it  take. 

Hcd^  What  is't,  ray  dear  Invention  ? 

Ana,  Marry,  1  will  come  to  her,  (and  she 
always  wears  a  muff,  if  you  be  remembred) 
and  1  will  tell  her,  madam,  your  whole  self 
cannot  but  be  perfectly  wise :  for  your 
hands  have  wit  enough  to  keep  themseWes 
warm. 

Hcd,  Now,  before  JoTe,  admirable !  look, 
thy  page  takes  it  too;  by  Phcebus,  my  sweet 
facetious  rascal,  I  could  eat  water-gruel 
with  thee  a  month,  for  this  jest,  my  dear 
rogue. 

Ana,  O,  (by  Hercujes)  'tis  your  only 
dish  above  all  your  potatoes,  or  oyster-pyes 
in  the  world. 

Hcd.  1  have  ruminated  upon  a  niost  rare 
wish  too,  and  the  prophesy  to  it,  but  I'll 
have  some  friend  to  be  the  prophet;  as 
thus :  I  do  wish  myself  one  of  my  mistress's 
cioppinl  Another  demands,  why  should  he 
be  one  of  his  mistress's  cioppini  ?  a  third 
answen,  because  he  would  make  her  higher. 
A  fourth  shall  say,  that  will  make  her 
proud.  And  a  fifth  shall  conclude,  then  do 
1  proj>hesy  pride  will  have  a  fiJl,  and  he 
shall  give  it  ner. 

Ana.  I'll  be  your  prophet.  By  gods  so, 
it  will  be  most  exquisite ;  thou  art  a  fine  in* 
ventious  rogue,  sirrah. 

Hcd,  Nay,  an'  I  have  poesies  for  rings 
too,  and  riddles  that  they  aream  not  of. 

Ana.  Tut,  they^U  do  that,  when  they  comt 
to  sleep  on  'em,  time  enough :  but  were  thy 
devices  never  in  the  presence  yet,  Hedon  ? 

Hcd,  O,  no  I  disdain  that. 

Ana,  'Twere  good  we  went  afore  then, 
and  brought  them  acquainted  with  the  room 
where  they  shall  act,  lest  the  strangeness 
of  it  put  tnem  out  of  countenance,  when 
they  should  come  forth. 

Cup.  Is  that  a  courtier  too  ? 

Mer.  Troth  no ;  -he  has  two  essential  parts 
of  the  courtier,  pride,  and  ignorance ;  marry, 
the  rest  come  somewhat  after  the  ordinary 
gallant.     'Tis  iinpndcnce  itself^  Anaidefr; 
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[Act  9.  Scent  3. 


one  that  speaks  all  that  comes  in  his  cheeks, 
and  will  blush  no  more  than  a  sackbut.  He 
lightly  occupies  the  jester's  room  at  the 
table,  and  keeps  laughter,  Gelaia,  ^a  wench 
in  page's  attire)  following  him  in  place  of  a 
squire,  whom  he  now  and  then  tickles  with 

:» some  strange  ridiculous  stuff,  utter'd  (as  his 
land  came  to  him)  by  chance.  He  will  cen- 
sure or  discourse  of  any  thine,  but  as  ab- 
surdly as  you  would  w.sh.  His  fashion  is 
not  to  take  Knowledge  of  him  that  is  be- 
neath him  in  clothes.  He  never  drinks  be- 
low the  salt'.  He  does  naturally  admire  his 
wit  that  wears  gold  lace,  or  tissue.  Stabs 
any  man  that  speaks  more. contemptibly  of 
the  scholar  tlian  he.  He  is  a  great  profi- 
cient in  all  the  illiberal  sciences,  as  cheating, 
drinking,  swaggering,  whoring,  and  such 
like :  never  kneels  but  to  pledge  healths, 
nor  prays  but  for  a  pipe  of  puddinff-tobacco. 
JHe  will  blaspheme  in  his  shirt.  The  oaths 
ivhich  he  vomits  at  one  supper,  would  main- 
tain a  town  of  garrison  in  good  swearing  a 
twelve-month.  One  other  genuine  quality 
be  has,  which  crowns  all  these,  and  that  is 
this:  to  a  friend  in  want,  he  will  not  depart 
with  the  weight  of  a  soldred  groat,  lest  the 

'  world  might  censure  him  prodigal,  or  report 
bim  a  gull:  many,  to  his  cockatrice,  or 
)>unq^uettD,  half  a  dozen  taffata  gown>,  cr  sat- 
tin  kirtles,  in  a  pair  or  two  of  months,  why 
they  are  nothing. 

Cttp.  X  commend  falb»  he  is  one  of  my 
tlieats. 


SCENE  ni. 


Jmarplttu,  Asotus^  Cos,  Prasaidcf,  Ctqnd, 
Mercury. 

Amo,  Come,  sir.  You  are  now  within 
regard  of  the  presence,  and  see,  the  privacy 
of  this  room  how  sweetly  it  offers  itself  to 
our  retir'd  intendments.  Page,  cast  a  vigi- 
lant and  enquiring  e^e  about,  that  we  be 
not  rudely  surpnz'd,  by  the  approach  of 
some  ruder  stranger. 

Cos.  T  warrant  you,  sir.  I'll  tell  you  when 
the  wolf  eiitcrs%  ioar  nothing. 

Jl/er.  O,  what  a  mass  of  benefit  shall  we 
possess,  in  being  the  invibiblc  spectators  of 
this  strange  show  now  to  be  acted. 

Amo,  Plant  yourself  there,  sir:  and  ob- 
serve me.  You  shall,  now,  as  well  be  the 
ocular,  as  the  ear-witness,  how  clearly  I  can 
refel  that  paradox,  or  rather  pseudouox,  of 
those,  which  hold  the  face  to  be  the  index 
of  the  mind,  which  (1  assure  you)  is  not  so, 
in  any  politic  creature :  for  instance ;  I  will 
now  give  you  the  particular,  and  distinct 
face  of  every  your  most  noted  species  of 
persons,  as  your  merchant,  your  scholar, 
your  soldier,  your  lawyer,  courtier,  i^c* 
and  each  of  these  so  truly,  as  you  would 
swear,  but  that  your  eye  shall  see  the  varia- 
tion of  the  lineament,  it  were  my  most  pro- 
per and  genuine  aspect  First,  for  your 
merchant,  or  city-face,  'tis  thus,  a  dull, 
plodding  face,  still  looking  in  a  direct  line, 
forward :  there  is  no  great  matter  in  this  lace. 
Then  have  you  your  student's,  or  acade- 

•  He  never  drinks  heUrw  the  salt.]  Ue  never  drinks  to  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table.  It  ref«'i-8  tu  the  manner,  in  whch  our  ancestors  were  usually  seated  at  their  meals. 
The  tables  being  long,  ii\c  salt  vias  commonly  placed  about  tlie  middle,  and  served  as  a 
kind  of  boundary  to  the  diffirent  quality  of  the  guesu  invited.  Those  of  distinction  were 
tapked  above ;  the  space  below  was  assigned  to  the  dependens,  or  inferior  relations  of  the 
master  of.  the  house.  An  allusion  to  this  custom  occurs  in  a  satire  of  bishop  HalL  .  As  it  is 
but  short,  the  reader  perhaps  w  ill  not  be  displeased  if  1  transcribe  the  whole% 
*'  **  A  gentle  squire  wou'd  gladly  entertain 

"  Into  his  house  some  trencher  chaplain ; 

**  Some  v\illing  man,  that  might  instruct  his  gons^ 

"  And  that  wou*d  stand  to.gopd  conditions. 

•*  First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 

'*  Whilst  his  youjig  master  lieth  o'er  his  head» 

"  Secondly,  that  £;  do  on  no  default, 

'*  Kver  presume  to  At  ahove  the  salt, 

*'  Thitd,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher,  twice* 

**  Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies ; 

'*  Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait. 

"  Last,  thathe,ncver  his  young  master  beat, 

"  But  he  must>ask  his  mother  to  define, 

*'  Jlcw  many  jerks  she  wouM  his  breech  shou'd  line. 
•  *'  All  tlicse  observ'd,  he  cpu'd  copU^nted  be, 

,  .'.*  T<>  give  five  marks,  and  winter  livery. 

Aga!n,  t>y  t  reference  to  this  fashion,  we  are  told  in  a  little  piece,  called  Nexus  from  the 
tniLif  etid  fif  titt  lubli,thiki  the  best  company  makes  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  not  the 
sait-ceher.  'Ihis  custom  is  yet  preserved  at  the  lord-mayor's,  and  some  other  public 
fables.  ' 

•  *  77/  /://  you  when  if^  xvoiff  enters.1  l^he  mere  English  reader  should  perhaps  be  told, 
this  is  an  allusion  to  a  Latin  proverb,  aild  applied  when  the  parson  talked  of  comes  in  un^ 
topcctediy,  <md  puts  an  <^  to  the  discourse* 
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mique  face,  wfaiclris  here  an  honest,  simple, 
and  methodical  face ;  but  somewhat  more 
spread  than  the  former.  The  third  is  your 
soldier's  face,  a  menacinKi  and  astounding 
face,  that  looks  broad  ancT  big:  the  arace  of 
this  face  consisteth  much  in  a  beara.  The 
anti-face,  to  this,  is  your  lawyer's  face,  a 
contracted,  subtile,  and  intricate  face,  full 
of  quirks,  and  tumiogs,  a  labyrinthxan  face, 
now  anffuiarly,  now  circularly,  every  way 
aspecteo.  Next  is  your  statist's  face,  a  se- 
rious, solemn,  and  supercilious  face,  full  of 
formal  and  square  gravity;  the  eye  (for  the 
most  part)  deeply  and  artificially  shadow^ : 
there  is  great  judgment  required  in  the  ma- 
king of  this  face.  But  now,  to  come  to  your 
face  of  faces,  or  courtier's  face,  'tis  of  three 
sorts,  according  to  our  subdivision  of  a 
courtier,  elementary,  practic,  and  theoric 
Your  courtier  theoric,  is  he,  that  hath  ar- 
nv'd  to  bis  farthest,  and  doth  now  know  the 
court,  rather  by  speculation  than  practice; 
and  this  is  his  face:  a  fastidious  and  oblique 
£ace;  that  looks  as  it  went  with  a  vice,  and 
were  screw'd  thus.  Your  courtier  practic, 
is  he,  that  is  yet  in  his  path,  his  course,  his 
way,  and  bath  not  touched  the  puntilio,  or 
pomt  of  his  hopes;  his  face  is  here:  a  most 
promising,  open,  smooth,  and  ovep*iiowing 
nee,  that  seems  as  it  would  run  and  pour 
it  self  into  you.  Somewhat  a  northerly 
face.  Your  courtier  elementary,  is  one  but 
newly  enter'd,  or  as  it  wen*  in  the  alphabet, 
or  ui-re-mi-Ja'Sol'la  of  courtship.  Note  well 
this  face,  for  it  is  this  you  must  practise. 

Jso,  I'll  practise  'em  all,  if  }Ou  please, 
dr. 

jimo.  I,  hereafter,  you  may :  and  it  will 
Qot  be  altogether  an  uugrutefuf  stu^y.  For, 
let  your  soul  be  assur'd  of  this,  (in  any  rank, 
or  profession  whatever)  the  more  general  or 
major  part  of  opinion  goes  with  the  ^ce, 
and  simply,  respects  nothing  else.  There- 
fore, if  that  can  oe  hiade  exactly;  curiously, 
exquisitely,  thoroughly«  it  is  enough:  but 
(for  the  present)  you  shall  only  apply  your- 
self to  tnis  face  of  the  elementary  courtier, 
a  light,  revelling,  and  protesting  face,  now 
blusnm^  now  smiling,  which  you  may  help 
much  with  a  wanton  wasging  of  your  head, 
thus,  (a  feather  will  teacn  you)  or  with  kist- 
iDg  your  finger  that  bath  the  ruby,  or  play- 
ing with  some  string  of  your  band,  which  is  a 
most  quaint  kind  of  melancholy  besides;  or 
(if  among  ladies)  laughing  loua,  and  crying 
up  your  own  wit,  though  perhaps  borrow' d, 
it  is  not  amiss.  Where  is  your  page  ?  call 
for  your  casting-bottle,  and  place  your  mir- 
rour  in^your  hat,  as  I  told  you :  so.  Come, 
look  not  pale,  observe  me,  siet  your  face^  and 
enter. 

jifer.  O,  for  some  excellent  painter,  p> 
bave  ta'en  the  copy  of  all  these  faces ! 

Mo.  Prosaites. 


Amo.  Fie,  I  premenish  you  of  that:  in 
the  court,  boy,  lacquey,  or  sirrah. 

Cos,  Master,  Lupus^  m—  O,  'tis  Prosaites. 

jiso.  Sirrah,  prepare  my  casting-bottle,  I 
think  [  must  be  entorc'd  to  purchase  me  an- 
other page,  you  see  how  at  hand  Cot-waili 
here. 

Mer,  So  will  he  too  in  time. 

Cup,  What's  he.  Mercury  ? 

Mer,  A  notable  smelt.  One  that  hafh 
newly  entcrtain'd  the  beggar  to  follow  him, 
but  cannot  get  him  to  wait  near  enough. 
'Tis  Asotus,  the  heir  of  Philargyrus;  but 
first  ril  ffive  ye  the  other's  character,  which 
may  make  his  the  deafer.  He  that  is  with 
him  is  Amorphus  a  traveller,  one  so  made 
out  of  the  mixture  and  shreds  of  forms,  that 
himself  is  truly  defomi'd.  He  walks  most 
commonly  with  a  clove  or  pick-tooth  in  hia 
mouth,  he  is  the  very  mint  of  compliment, 
alt  his  behaviours  arc  printed,  his  face  is  an* 
other  volume  of  Essays ;  and  his  beard  is  an 
Aristarchus.  Ha  speaks  all  cream  skini'd, 
and  more  affected  than  a  dozen  of  waiting 
women.  He  is  his  own  promoter  in  every 
place.  The  wife  of  the  ordinary  gives  him 
his  diet  to  maintain  her  table  in  discourse, 
which  (indeed)  is  a  mere  tyranny  over  her 
other  guests,  for  he  will  usurp  all  the  talk'; 
ten  constables  are  not  so  tedious.  He  is  no 
great  shifter,  once  a  year  his  apparel  is  ready 
to  revolt.  He  doth  use  much  to  arbitrate 
quarrels,  and  fights  himself,  exceeding  well 
(out  at  a  window.)  He  will  lye  cheaper 
than  any  beggar,  and  louder  than  niost 
clocks ;  for  which  he  is  right  properly  ac- 
commodated to  the  W^hetstone,  nis  page. 
The  other  ^lant  i^  his  Zany,  and  doth  most 
of  these  tricks  after  him ;  sweats  to  imitate 
him  in  every  thing  (to  a  hair)  except  a 
beard,  which'^  is  not  yet  extant.  He  doth 
learn  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  an- 
chovies, Maccaroni,  Bovoli,  Fagioli,  and 
Caviare,  because  he  loves  'em;  speaks  aa 
he  speaks,  looks,  walks,  goes  so  in  clothes 
and  fashion-:  is  m  all  as  ithe  were  moulded 
of  him.  Marry  (before  they  met)  he  had 
other  very  pretty  sufficiencies,  which  )  et  he 
retains  some  light  impression  of;  as  fre» 
quenting  a  dancmg-school,  and  grievously 
torturing  stransers  with  inouisition  after  his 
grace  in  his  galliard, '  He  du)  s  a  fresh  ac- 
quaintance at  any  rate.  His  eyes  and  his 
raiment  confer  much  together  as  he  goes  in 
the  street.  He  treads  nicely  like  the  fellow 
that  walks  upon  ropes ;  especially  the  first 
Sunday  of  his  silk  stockings;  and  when  he 
is  most  neat  and  new,  you  shall  strip  him 
with  commendations. 

Cup,  Here  comes  another. 

Mer.  I,  but  one  of  another  strain,  Cupid  S 
this  fellow  weighs  somewhat 

ICritespoiscth  by* 

Cup.  His  name,  Hermes^ 


*  Moiter,  Lupm  in  — — ]  fabuld,  the  Latin  proverb  referred  to  in  the  last  note. 
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Jl/rr.  Critet.  A  creature  of  a  mot  perfect 

and  divine  temper :  one»  in  whom  tne  hu« 
tnoursand  elements  are  peaceably  met*  with- 
out emulation  of  precedency;  be  is  neither 
too  phantastically  melancholy,  too  slowly 
phlegmatic,  too  lightly  sanguine,  or  too  rashl  y 
choleric,  but  in  allsoconiposMandorder'd, 
as  it  is  clear.  Nature  went  about  some  full 
work,  she  did  more  than  make  a  man,  when 
she  made  him.  His  discourse  is  like  his 
behaviour,  uncommon,  but  not  unpleasing ; 
Be  is  prodigal  of  neither.  He  strives  rather 
to  be  that  nhich  men  call  judicious,  than  to 
be  thought  so ;  and  is  so  truly  learned,  that 
he  afiects  not  to  shew  it.  He  will  think, 
and  speak  his  thought  both  freely ;  but  as 
distant  from  depraving  another  man's  merit, 
as  prciclairaing  his  own.  For  his  valour, 
'tis  such,  that  lie  dares  as  little  to  offer  an 
injury  as  receive  one.  In  sum,  he  hath  a 
most  ingenuous  and  sweet  spirit,  a  sharp  and 
Seasoned  wit,  a  straight  judgment,  and  a 
strong  mind.  Fortune  could  never  break 
bim,  nor  make  him  less.  He  counts  it  his 
pleasure  to  despise  pleasures,  and  is  more 
delighted  with  good  deeds  than  goods.  It 
15  a  competency  to  him  that  he  can  be  vir- 
tuous. .He  doth  neither  covet  nor  fear;  he 
bath  too  much  reason  to  do  cither;  and  that 
commends  all  things  to  him. 

Cup.  Not  better  than  Mercury  commends 
him. 

Met,  O,  Cupid,  'tis  beyond  my  deity  to 
give  him  bis  due  praises :  I  could  leave  my 
place  in  heaven  to  live  among  mortals,  so  I 
were  sure  to  be  no  other  than  he. 

Clip.  'Slight,  I  believe  he  is  your  minion, 
you  seem  to  be  so  ravisht  with  hini. 

Mer.  He's  one  I  would  not  have  a  wry 
thought  darted  against,  willingly. 

Cup.  No,  but  a  straight  shaft  in  his  bosom, 
ni  promise  him,  if  I  am  Cvtherea's  son. 

Mer.  Shall  we  go,  Cupid  ? 

Cup.  Stay,  and  see  the  ladies  now: 
they^l  come  presently.  I'll  help  to  paint 
them. 

'Mer.  What  J  lay  colour  upon  colour? 
that  affords  but  an  ill  blazon. 

Cup,  Here  comes  metal  to  help  it,  the 
lady  Argurion.  [.rfrgi/non  j)asseth  by. 

Mer,  Money,  money. 

Cup,  The  same.  A.  nymph  of  a  most 
wand'rlng  and  giddy  disposition,  humo- 
rous as  the  air,  she'll  run  from  gallant  to 
gallant  (as  they  sit  at  primero  in  the  pre- 
sence) most  strangely,  and  seldom  stays  with 
any.  She  spreads  as  she  goes.  To-day 
lyou  shall  have  her  look  as  clear  and  fresn 
as  the  morning;  and  to-morrow  as  melan- 
cholic as  midnight.  She  takes  special 
pleasure  in  a  close  obscure  lodging,  and  for 
that  cause,  visits  the  city  so  often,  whereshe 
has  many  secret  true  concealing  fayourites. 
When  she  comes  abroad,  she's  more  loose 
and  scattering  than  dust,  and  will  fly  from 
place  toplacej  as  she  were  rapt  witha  whirl- 


(Act  f.  Scene  4. 

wind.  Your  young  student  (for  the  moi^ 
part)  she  affects  not,  only  salutes  him,  and 
away:  a  poet,  nor  a  philosopher,  she  » 
hardly  brought  to  take  aay  notice  of,  no, 
though  he  be  some  part  of  an  alchymist 
She  loves  a  player  well,  and  a  lawyer  infi* 
nitely ;  but  your  fool  above  all.  She  can 
do  much  in  court  for  the  obtaining  of  any 
suit  whatsoever,  no  door  but  flies  open  to 
her,  her  presence  is  above  a  charm.  The 
worst  in  her  is  want  of  keeping  state,  and  too 
much  descending  into  inferior  and  base 
offices,  she's  for  any  coarse  employment  you 
will  put  upon  her,  as  to  be  your  procurer, 
or  pandar. 

Mer.  Peace,  Cupid,  here  comes  more 
work  for  you,  another  character  or  two. 

SCENE    IV. 

Phantaste,  Moria,  Philautia,  Mercury^ 
Cupid. 

Phan.  Slay,  sweet  Philautia,  I'll  but 
change  my  fan,  and  go  presently. 

Mor.  Now,  (in  very  good  senous)  ladies, 
I  will  have  this  order  reverst,  the  presence 
must  be  better  ma:n(ain*d  from  you:  a 
quarter  past  eleven,  and  nc*er  a  nymph  in 
prospective  ?  beshrew  my  hand,  there  must 
be  a  reform'd  discipline.  Is  ,tliat  your  new 
ruff,  sweet  lady-binl?  by  my  truth,  'tis 
most  intricately 'rare. 

Mer.  Good  Jove,  what  reverend  gentle* 
woman  in  years  might  this  be  ? 

Cup,  'TIS  madam  Moria,  guardian  of  the 
nymphs.  One  that  is  not  now  to  be  per- 
suaded of  her  wit,  she  will  think  herself 
wise  against  all  the  judgments  that  corner 
A  lady  made  all  of  voice  and  air,  talks  ^j 
thing  of  any  thing.  She  is  like  one  of  your 
ignorant  poetasters  of  the  time,  who  when 
they  have,  got  acquainted  with  a  strange 
word,  never  rest  till  they  have  wrun^  it  in, 
though  it  loosen  the  whole  fabrick  ot  their 
sense. 

Mer.  That  was  pretty  and  sharply  noted^ 
Cupid. 

tup.  She  will  tell  you,  philosophy  was  a 
fine  reveller,  when  sue  was  young,  and  a 
gallant,  and  that  then  (though  she  say  it) 
she  was  thought  to  be  the  dame  Dido  and 
Helen  of  the  court:  as  also,  what  a  sweet 
dog  she  had  this  time  four  years,  and  how 
it  was  called  Fortune;  and  that  (if  the  Fates 
had  not  cut  his  thread)  he  had  been  a  dog 
to  have  given  entertainment  to  any  gallant 
in  this  kingdom ;  and  unless  she  had  whelpt 
it  herself,  she  could  not  have  lov'd  a  thing 
better  i'  this  world. 

Mer.  O,  I  pr'ythee  no  more,  I  faa  full 
of  her. 

Cup.  Yes  (I  must  needs  tell  you)  she 
composes  a  sack-^posset  well;  and  would 
court  a  young  p^ge  sweetly,  but  that  her 
breath  is  against  it. 

Mer.   Now,   her  breath  (or  something 
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more  strong)  protect  me  f^m  her:  th'othcr, 
th'  other,  Cupid. 

Ci0.  O,  that's  my  lady  and  mistress*  ma- 
dam rhtiautia.  She  admires  Dot  herself  for 
aoy  one  particulanty,  but  for  all :  she  is  fair, 
and  she  knows  it ;  s'hc  has  a  pretty  light  wit 
too,  and  she  knows  it;  she  can  ({ance,  and 
she  knows  that  too ;  play  at  shittle-cock, 
ind  that  too:  no  quality  she  has,  but  she 
shall  take  a  very  particular  knowledge  of, 
and  most  lady-like  commend  it  to  you.  You 
shall  have  her  at  any  time  read  you  the  his- 
tory of  herself,  ana  very  subtilly  run  over 
another  lady's  sufficiencies  to  come  to  her 
own.  She  has  a  good  superficial  judgment 
in  painting,  and  would  seem  to  have  so  in 
poetry.  A  most  coniplcte  lady  in  the  opi- 
nion of  some  three  beside  herself. 

Phi.  Faith,  how  lik'd  you  my  quip  to 
Hedon,  about  the  garter?  was't  not  witty  J 

Mor.  Exceeding  witty  and  integrate: 
you  did  so  aggravate  the  jest  withal. 

Phi.  And  did  I  not  dance  movuigly  the 
last  night  ? 

Mor.  Movingly?  out  of  measure  (in 
troth)  sweet  charge. 

Mer,  A  happy  commendation,  to  dance 
out  of  measure. 

Mor.  Save  only  you  wanted  the  swim  ? 
the  turn :  O  !  when  I  was  at  fourteen—^- 

Phi,  Nay,  that's  mine  own  from  any 
nymph  in  the  court  (I  am  sureon't;)  there- 
fore you  mistake  me  in  that,  guardian :  both 
the  swim  and  the  trip  are  properly  mine; 
every  body  will  affirm  it  that  has  any  judg- 
ment in  dancing,  I  assure  you. 

Pka,  Come  now,  Philautia,  lam  for  you; 
shall  wc  go? 

Phi,  i,  goodPhantaste:  what!  h^ve  you 
changed  your  head-tire? 

'Pha,  I  es  faith,  th'  other  was  so  near  the 
common:  it  had  no  extraordinary  grace; 
besides,  I  had  worn  it  almost  a  day,  in  good 
troth. 

Phi.  I'll  be  sworn,  this  is  most  excellent 
for  the  device,  and  rare,  'tis  after  the  Italian 
print  we  look'd  on  t'other  night. 

Pha.  Tis  so :  by  this  fan,  1  cannot  abide 
any  thing  that  savours  the  poor  over-worn 
cut,  tiurt  has  any  kindred  with  it ;  I  must 
have  variety,  I :  this  mixing  in  fashion,  I 
hate  it  worse  than  to  burn  juniper  in  my 
chamlier,  I  protest. 

Phi,  .And  yet  wc  cannot  have  a  new  pe- 
culiar court-tire,  but  these  retainers  will 
have  it ;  these  suburo-sunday-waitcrs ;  these 
courtiers  for  hi^h  days;  I  know  not  what  I 
should  call  *em 

Pha.  O,  I,  tliey  do  most  pitifully  imitate, 
but  1  have  a  tire  a  coming  (y*  taith)  shall — 
Mor,  In  good  certain,  madam,  it  makes 
you  look  most  heavenly;  but  (lay  your 
band  upon  youi  heart)  you  never  skmn'd  a 
new  beauty  more  prosperously  in  your  life, 
nor  more  metaphysically]  look^  good  lady, 
sweet  lady«  look. 


Pld.  'Tis  very  clear  and  well,  beliete  me. 
But  if  you  had  seen  mine  yesterday,  vhea 

'twas  young,  you  would  have — -  who's 

your  doctor,  rhantaste  ? 

Pha.  Nay,  that's  counsel,  Phllautia,  you 
shall  pardon  me :  yet  (I'll  assure  you)  he's 
the  most  dainty,  sweet,  absolute,  rare  man 
of  the  whole  college.  O !  his  very  looks» 
his  discourse,  his  behaviour,  all  he  does  is 
physick,  I  protest. 

Phi.  For  heaven's  sake,  his  name,  good 
dear  Phantaste  — — 

Pha.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  (believe  me) 
not  for  a  million  of  heavens:  1  will  not  mak« 
him  cheap.    Fie  — 

Cup.  '1  here  is  a  nymph  too  of  a  most  cu- 
rious and  elaborate  strain,  light,  all  motion, 
an  ubiquitary,  she  is  every  where,  Phan- 
taste  

Mer.  Her  very  name  speaks  her,  let  her 
pass.  But  are  these  (Cuptd)  the  stars  of 
Cynthia's  court  ?  Do  these  nymphs  attend 
upon  Diana? 

Cup.  They  are  in  her  court  (Mercury) 
but  not  as  stars,  these  never  come  in  the 
presence  of  Cynthia.  The  nymphs  tliat 
make  her  train  are  the  divine  Arete,  Time, 
Phrouesis,  Thauma,  and  others  of  that  high 
sort  These  are  privately  brought  in  by 
Moria  in  this  licentious  time,  against  her 
knowledge:  and  (like  so  many  meieors) 
will  vanish  whtn  she  appears. 

S  C  E  N  E  V. 

Prosaitcs,  Gelaia,  Cos,  Mercury,  Cupid, 

SONG. 

**  Come  follow  me,  my  wags,  and  say,  as  i 
say.  [hey  day. 

"  There's  no  riclies  but  in  rags ;  hey  day, 

*'  You  that  profess  this  art,  come  away, 
come  away,  [day,  &c." 

*'  And  help  to  bear  a  part.    Hey  day,  hey 

Mer.  What !  those  that  were  our  fellow 
pages  but  now,  so  soon  preferr'd  to  be  yeo- 
men of  the  bottles  ?  the  mystery,  the  uiy*- 
tery,  good  wags  ? 

Cup.  Some  diet-drink  they  have  the  guard 
of. 

Pro.  No,  sir,  we  are  going  in  quest  of  a 
strange  fountain,  lately  found  out. 

Cup.  By  whom  ? 

C(^.  My  master,  or  the  great  discoverer, 
Amorphus. 

Mer.  Thou  hast  well  intitled  him,  Cos« 
for  he  will  discover  all  he  knows. 

GcL  I,  and  a  little  more  too,  when  the 
spirit  b  upon  him. 

Pro.  O,  the  good  travelling  gentleman 
yonder  has  caus'd  such  a  drougiit  i'  the  pre* 
sence,  with  reporting  the  v^ondtrs  Oi  this 
new  water,  that  all  tiie  ladies  and  gallauts 
lye  languishing  upon  the  rustics,  like  so 
many  pouuded  cattle  i'  the  midst  of  harvest 
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ttghiDg  one  to  another,  and  gat  ping,  as  if 
each  of  them  expected  a  cock  from  the 
fountain,  to  be  brought  into  his  mouth ;  and 
without  we  return  quickly,  they  are^all  (as 
ajouthwould  say)  no  better 'than  a  few 


trouts  cast  ashore,  or  a  dish  of  eels  in  a  sand- 
bag. 

Afcr.  Well  then,  you  were  best  dispatch, 
and  have  a  care  of  them.  Come,  Cupid, 
thou  and  I'll  go  peruse  this  dry  wonder. 


■^ 


ACT    III. 


SCENE    I. 

Amorphus,  Asottts. 

Amo,Q^'Kt  let  not  this  discountenance  or 
O  disgallant  you  a  whit;  you  must 
not  sink  under  the  first  disaster.  It  is  with 
your  young  grammatical  courtier,  as  with 
your  neoph\  te  player,  a  thing  usual  to  be 
daunted  at  the  first  presence  or  interview : 
you  saw,  there  was  Hedon,  and  Anaides, 
(&r  more  practis*d  gallants  than  younetf) 
who  were  ooth  out,  to  comfort  you.  It  is 
no  disgrace,  no  more  than  for  your  adven- 
turous reveller,  to  fall  by  some  inauspicious 
chance  in  his  galliard,  or  for  some  subtil 
politic,  to  undertake  the  bastinado,  that 
the  state  might  think  worthily  of  him,  and 
respect  him  as  a  man  well  beaten  to  the 
world.  What!  hath  your  taylor  provided 
the  property  (we  spake  of)  at  your  chamber, 
or  no  ? 

Asa,  I  think  he  has. 

Amo.  Nav  (I  intreat  you)  be  not  so  flat 
and  melancholic.  Erect  your  mind  :  you 
shall  redeem  this  with  the  courtship  I  will 
teach  you  against  the  afternoon.  Where 
eat  you  to-day  ? 

Abo.  Where  you  please,  sir,  any  where,  I. 

Amo.  Come,  Ut  us  ^o  and  taste  some 
light  dinner,  a  dish  of  slicM  caviare,  or  so ; 
and  after,  you  shall  practise  an  hour  at 
your  lodging  some  few  forms  that  I  have 
recaird.  If  you  had  but  so  far  gather'd 
your  spirits  to  you,  as  to  have  taken  up  a 
rush  (when  you  were  out)  and  wagg'd  it 
thus,  or  cleans' d  your  teeth  with  it ;  or  but 
turn'd  aside,  and  feign' d  some  business  to 
whisper  with  your  page,  till  jou  had  re- 
covered yourself,  or  but  foima  some  slight 
stain  m  your  stocking,  or  any  other  pretty 
invention  (so  it  had  been  sudd.en)  you  might 
.have  come  off  with  a  most  clear  and  courtly 
grace. 

Aso.  A  poison  of  all,  I  tliink  I  was  fore- 
spoke,  L 

Anto.  No,  I  must  tell  you,  you  are  not 
audacious  enough,  you  mu^^t  frequent  ordi- 
naries, a  month  more,  to  initiate  yourself  : 
in  which  time,  it  w  ill  not  be  amiss,  if  (in 
private)  you  keep  good  your  acquaintance 
witli  Crites,  or  some  other  of  his  poor  coat ; 
▼isit  his  lodging  secretly  and  often  ;  become 
,  an  earnest  suitor  to  hear  sonic  of  his  labours. 


Ato.  O  Jove !  sir,  I  could  never  get  him 
to  read  a  line  to  me. 

Amo,  You  must  then  wisely  mix  yourself 
in  rank  with  such  as  you  know  can ;  and,  as 
your  ears  do  meet  with  a  new  phrase,  or  an 
acute  jest,  take  it  in :  a  quick  nimble  me- 
mory will  lift  it  away,  and  at  your  next 
public  meal,  it  is  your  own. 

Aio.  But  I  shall  never  utter  it  perfectly^ 
sir. 

Amo.  No  matter,  let  it  come  lame.  la 
ordinary  talk  you  shall  play  it  away,  aS  yoa 
do  your  light  crowns  at  primero :  it  will  pass. 

Aso.  I  shall  attempt,  sir. 

Amo>  Do.  It  is  your  shifting  age  for  wit» 
and  I  assure  you,  men  must  be  prudent. 
After  this  you  may  to  court,  and  there  fall 
in,  first  with  the  waitins-woman,  then  with 
the  lady.  Put  case  tney  do  retain  you 
there,  as  a  fit  property,  to  hire  coaches  some 
pair  of  months  or  so ;  or  to  read  them 
asleep  in  afternoons  up<fh  some  pretty 
pamphlet  to  breathe  you ;  why,  it  shall  in 
time  imbolden  you  to  some  farther  atchieve- 
ment:  in  the  interim,  you  may  fashion  yo^r* 
self  to  be  careless  and  impudent. 

Aso.  How  if  they  would  have  me  to  make 
verses  ?  I  heard  Hedon  spoke  to  for  some. 

Amo.  Why,  you  must  prove  the  aptitude 
of  your  genius ;  if  you  find  none,  you  must 
harken  out  a  vein,  and  buy  ;  provided  you 
pay  for  the  silence  as  for  the  work,  then  you 
may  securely  call  it  your  own. 

Aso.  Yes,  and  I'll  give  out  my  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  best  writers,  to 
countenance  me  the  more. 

Amo.  Rather  seem  not  to  know  'em.  It 
is  your  best.  I,  be  wise,  that  you  never  so 
much  as  mention  the  nanie  of  one,  por 
remember  it  mention'd;  but  if  they  be 
offer'd  to  you  in  discourse,  shake  your 
ligiit  head,  make  between  a  sad  and  a  smil- 
ing face,  pity  some,  rail  at  all,  and  com- 
mend yourself:  'tis  your  only  safe  and 
unsuspected  course.  Come,  you  shall 
look  back  upon  the  court  again  to-day,  and 
be  restor'4  to  yo!lr  colours :  1  do  now  partly 
aim  at  the  cause  of  your  repulse — (which 
was  ominous  indeed)  for  as  you  enter  at  the 
door,  there  is  oppos'd  to  you  the  frame  of  a 
wolf  in  the  hangmgs,  which  (surprizing  your 
eye  suddenly) « gave  a  false  alarm  to  the 
1  heart;  and  that  was  it  called  your  blood 
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eut  of  yovLt  face,  and  so  rduted  the  whole 
rank  of  your  spirits:  I  beseech  you  labour 
to  forgiet  it.  And  remember  (as  I  incul- 
cated to  you  before,  for  your  comfort) 
Hedon,  and  Anaides. 

8  C  E  K  E    IL 
Hedon,  Anaides. 

Htd.  Heart,  was  there  ever  so  prosperous 
an  invention  thus  unluckily  perverted,  and 
spoiled  by  a  whoreson  book-'worm,  a  candle- 
waster  ? 

Ana,  Nay,  be  not  impatient,  Hedon. 

Hcd.  'Slight,  I  would  fain  know  his  name. 

Ana.  Hang  him,  poor  crogran  rascal, 
pr'ythee  think  not  of  him :  1 11  send  for  him 
to  my  lodging,  and  have  him  blanketed 
when  thou  wilt,  man. 

Hed,  By  gods-so,  I  would  thou  couldst. 
Look,  here  he  comes.  Laugh  at  him,  laugh 
at  him,  ha,  lia>  ha.  [CrUes  passcth  by, 

Ancu  Fough,  he  smells  all  lamp-oil  with 


studymg  by  candle-light. 

Hed.  How  confidently  he  went  by  us, 
and  carelessly !  never  movM !  nor  stirr'd  at 
any  thins !  aid  you  observe  him  ? 

Ana,  1,  a  pox  on  him,  let  him  go,  dor- 
mouse ;  he  "  is  in  a  dream  now.  He  has 
"  no  other  time  to  sleep  but  thus  when  he 
"  walks  abroad  to  take  the  air.*' 

Hei.  God's  precious,  this  afflicts  me 
more  than  all  the  rest>  that  we  should  so 
particularly  direct  our  hate  and  contempt 
against  him,  and  he  to  carry  it  thus  without 
wound  or  passion  !  'tis  insunerable. 

AntL  'Slid  (my  dear  envy)  if  thou  but 
lay'st  the  word  now,  I'll  undo  him  eternally 
for  thee. 

Hcd,  How,  sweet  Anaides? 

AruL  Marry,  half  a  score  of  us  get  him  in 
(one  night)  aud  make  him  pawn  his  wit  for 
a  supper. 

Hed.  Awaj,  thou  hast  such  unseasonable 
jests.  By  tilts  heaven,  I  wonder  at  notiiing 
more  than  our  gentlemen  ushers,  that  will 
suffer  a  piece  of  serge,  or  perpetuana,  to 
com^  into  the  presence  :  methinks  they 
should  (out  of  their  experience)  better  dis- 
tinguish the  silken  disposition  of  courtiers, 
than  to  let  such  terrible  coarse  rags  mix  with 
us,  able  to  tret  any  smooth  or  gentle  society 
to  the  threads  with  their  rubbing  deviqes. 

'  He  does  nothing  but  stab  the  slave  :]  No  slave  appears  whom  Crltcs  had  treated  in 
this  manner :  we  must  reform  the  pointing  to  make  out  the  sense. 

He  does  nothing  but  stab :  the  slave ! 
It  is  the  poignancy  of  Crites's  wit  they  were  afhlid  of;  and  against  which  they  had  no 
defence.    S&oe  is  an  appellation  they  bestow  on  him  in*  return. 

'  ni  give  out  all  he  docs  is  dictated  Jrom,  other  men,  &c.]  One  would  be  tempted  to 
imagine,  from  some  particulars  in  the  character  of  Crites,  that  the  poet  designed  it  for  his 
^n  picture.  If  that  be  really  the  case,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter'  to  accjutt  him  of  the 
charffe  of  vanity^  which  his  enemies  so  otten  brought  against  him ;  but  1  will  not  affirm  the 
nmiutttde  to  be  perfectly  exact.  It  is  only  probable,  that  as  he  hath  glanced  at  his 
adversaries  in  some  passages  oC  the  playj  ht  might  have  iiittnd«d  to  sketch  th«  •ut-liu«6 
«f  hit  own  character* 

a. 


Ana,  Unless  'twei-c  Lent,  Ember-weest^; 
or  Fasting-days,  when  the  place  is  most 
penuriousTy  empty  of  all  other  good  out- 
sides.  Dam* me,  if  I  should  adventure  on 
his  company  once  more,  without  a  suit  of 
buft'  to  defend  my  wit ;  he  *  does  nothing 
but  stab  :  the  slave !  how  mischievously  he 
cross'd  thy  device  of  the  prophecy  there  ! 
and  Moria,  she  comes  without  her  muif 
too,  and  there  my  invention  was  lost. 

Hed,  Well,  I  am  resolv'd  what  I'll  do. 

Ana,  What,  my  good  spirituous  spark  ? 

Hed,  Marry,  speak  all  the  venom  I  caii 
of  him  ;  and  poison  his  reputation  in  every 
place  where  I  come. 

Ana,  'Fore  god,  most  courtly. 

Hed.  And  if  I  chance  to  be  present  where 
any  question  is  made  of  his  sufficiencies,  or 
of  any  thing  he  hath  done  private  or  public, 
I'll  censure  it  slightly  and  ridiculously 

Ana.  At  any  hand  beware  of  that,  so  thou 
may'stdraw  thine  own  judgment  in  suspect 
No,  ril  instruct  thee  what  thou  shalt  do,  and 
by  a  safer  means :  approve  any  thing  thou 
hearest  of  his,  to  the  received  opinion  of  it ; 
but  if  it  be  Extraordinary,  give  it  firom  him  to 
some  other  whom  thou  more  particularly  • 
affect'st ;  that's  the  way  to  plague  him,  and 
he  shall  never  come  to  defend  himself. 
'Slud,  I'll  give  out  all  he  does  is  dictated 
from  other  men^ '  and  swear  it  too  (if  thou'lt 
ha'  me)  and  that  I  know  the  time  and  place 
where  he  stole  it,  th*'  my  soul  be  guilty  of 
no  such  thing ;  and  that  I  think,  out  ot  my 
heart,  he  hates  such  barren  shifts :  yet  to  do 
thee  a  pleasure,  and  him  a  disgrace,  I'll 
damn  myself,  or  do  any  thing. 

Hed.  Gramercy,  my  deaf  devil;  we'll 
put  it>  seriously  in  practice,  i'faith. 

SCENE    IIL 

Criies', 
Do,  good  Detraction,  do,  and  I  the  whlli^ 
Shall  shake  thy  spight  off  with  a  careless 

smile. 
Poor  piteous  gallants !  what  lean  idle  slights 
Their  thoughts  suggest  to  flatter  their  starv'd 

hopes  ? 
As  if  I  knew  n»t  how  to  entertain 
These  straw- devices ;  but,  of  force  must 

yield  [tongues^ 

.To  the  Weak  stroke  of  their  calumnious 
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Y<JU  have  not  visited  your  jealous  friends  ? 
Cri.  Where  I  have  seen  (most  honour' d 

Arete) 
The  strangest  pageant,  fashioned  like  a  court, 
(At  least  f  dreamt  1  saw  it)  so  diffus'd, 
So  painted,  pied,  and  full  of  rainbow  strains, 
'  As  never  yet  (either  by  time,  or  place) 
Was  made  the  food  to*  my  distasted  sense  : 
Nor  can  my  weak  imperfect  memory 
Now^eiider  halt  the  torms  unto  my  tongue. 
That  were  conj'olvM  within  this  thrifty  room. 
Here,  stalks  me  by  a  proud  and  spangled  sir, 
That  lool^s  three'  handfuls  higher  than  his 

foretop ; 
Savours  himself  alone,  is  only  kind 
And  loving  to  himself;  one  that  will  speak 
More  dark  and  doubtful  than  six  oracles  ; 
Salutes  a  Iriend,  as  if  he  had  a  stitch ;  * 
Is  his  own  chronicle,  and  scarce  can  eat 
For  registring  himself  ;  is  waited  on 
B}  mimicks,  jesters,  pandars,  parasites. 
And  other  such  like  prodigies  of  men. 
He  past,  appears  some  mincing  marmoset 
Made  all  ot  clothes,  and  face ;  his  limbs  so  set 
As  if  they  had  some  voluntary  act  [^o 

Without  man*s  motion,  and  must  move  just 
In  spite  of  their  creation :  one  that  weighs 
His  breath  between  his  teeth,  and  dares  not 

smile 
Beyond  a  point,  for  fear  t'  unstarch  his  look  ; 
Hath  traveled  to  make  legs,  and  seen  the 

cringe  [time 

Of  several  courts,  and  courtiers;  knows  th« 
Of  giving  titles,  and  of  taking  walls ; 
Hath  read    court-common-places ;     made 

them  his :  [rules 

Studied  the  grammar  of  state,  and  all  the 
Each  formal  usher  in  that  politic  school 
Can  teach  a  man.    A  'third  comes,  giving 

nods 
To  his  repenting  creditors,  protests 
To  weeping  suitors,  takes  the  coming  goW 
Of  insolent  and  base  ambition. 
That  hourly  rubs  his  (hy  and  itchy  palms : 
Which  grip'd,  like  burning  coals,  he  hurk 

away 
Intothe  laps  of  bawds,  and  buffoons'  mouths. 
With  him  there  meets  some  subtle  Proteus» 
you  one 

Can  change,  and  vary  with  all  forms  he  sees; 

'  ffhat  every  dor  doth  buz.']  Dor  is  an  old  word  that  signifies  a  beetle,  or  drone ;  and 
was  used  also  lo  express  a  calumniating  envious  person.  Decker  has  fastened  on  this 
speeciif  as  a  mark  of  arrogance  and  vanity  in  our  author ;  and  with  this  view  he  hath 
<)uoted  these,  and  some  other  verses  towards  the  end  of  it,  in  his  SatiromasUx,  which  he 
wrote  as  a  reply  to  Jonson*8  Poetaster. 

*  The  same  afftcts.']  i.  e.  Affections,  dispositions. 

*  For  that's  the  mark  of  ail  their  ingenious  drifts.']  This  line  is  not  very  harmonious, 
but  not  unsuitable  to  the  general  flow  of  Jonson*s  verses.  It  may  be  made  however  some- 
thing smoother  by  adopting  the  reading  of  the  first  folio,  which  instead  of  ingenious  exhibits 
inginous,  in  the  sense  of  malicious  or  designing ;  but  this  is  only  a  contraction  of  ingcniotUM 

*  Salutts  ajriend,  as  fhe  had  a  stitch 
In  his  ovM  chronicle^  and  scarce  can  eat 

For  registring  hitnself.]  The  want  of  a  single  stop,  and  a  small  error  in  the  beginning 
Qt  tile  second  Hue,  lias  ereatly  disturbed  the  sense.  To  cure  tk«  mistake  w«  must  read 
the  liners,  as  they  stand  abo\'e. 


What  should  I  care  what  every  Dor '  doth 

buz 
In  credulous  ears?  It  is  a  crown  to  me, 
That   the  best  judgnients  can  report  me 

wrong'd  ; 
Them  liars,  an  J  their  slanders  impudent, 
Perhaps  (upon  the  rumour  of  their  speeches) 
Some  grieved  friend  will  whisper  to  me ; 

Critt'S, 
Men  speak  ill  of  thee.     So  they  l^e  i  1  men. 
If  they  spake  worse,  'twere  better:  for  of  such 
To  be  disprais'd,  is  the  most  perfect  praise. 
What  can  his  censure  hurt  me,  whom  the 

world  [Chrestus, 

Hath  censur'd  vile  before  me!  If  good 
Euthus,  or  Phronimus,  had  spoke  the  words. 
They  would  have  mov'd  me,  and  I  should 

have  caird 
My  thoughts,  and  actions,  to  a  strict  account 
Upon  the  hearing;  but  when  I  remember, 
'1  is  Hedon  and  Anaides,  alas,  then, 
I  think  but  what  they  are,  and  am  not  stirr*d  : 
The  one  a  light  voluptuous  reveller. 
The  other  a  strange  arrogating  puff. 
Both  impudettt,  an''  ignorant  enough; 
That  talk  (as  they  are  wont)  not  as  I  merit : 
Traduce  by  custom,  as  most  dogs  do  bark, 
Do  nothing  out  of  judgment,  but  disease. 
Speak  ill,  because  they  never  could  speak 

well.  '  [tures  ? 

And  who'd  be  angry  with  this  race  of  crea- 
What  jvise  physician  have  we  ever  seen 
Mov'd  with  a  frantic  man  ?  the  same  affects* 
That  he  doth  bear  to  his  sick  patient. 
Should  a  right  mind  carry  to  such  as  these. 
And  I  do  count  it  a  most  rare  revenge. 
That  I  can  thus  (with  such  a  sweet  neglect) 
Piuck  from  them  all  the  pleasure  of  their 

malice.  [drifts  *, 

For  that 's  the  mark  of  all  their  ingenious 
To  wound  my  patience,  howsoe'er  they  seem 
To  aim  at  other  objects  ;  wl)ich  if  miss'd. 
Their  envy's  like  an  arrow  shot  upright. 
That,  in  the  fail,  endangers  their  own  Jieads. 


SCENE    IV. 
Arete,  Crites. 

Are.  What,    Crites !    where  have 
drawn  forth  the  dav  ? 
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What  court'sic  they  must  use :  such  cobweb 

^tuif 
As  would  enforce  the  com mon'st  sense  abhor 
Th*  Arachuean  workers. 

Are,  Patience,  gentle  Crites. 
This  knot  of  spiders  will  be  soon  dissolv'd. 
And  all  their  webs  swept  out  of  Cynthia's 

court. 
When  once  her  glorious  deity  appears. 
And  but  presents  itself  in  her  full  light : 
Till  when^  go  in,   and  spend  your  houn  • 

^      with  us  ^ 
Your  honour' dlriends,  Time  and  Phronesis, 
In  contemplation  of  our  goddess'  name. 
I'hink  on  some  sweet  and  choice  invention 

now. 
Worthy  her  serious  and  illustrious  eyes. 
That  from  the  merit  of  it  we  may  take 
Dcsir'd  occasion  to  prefer  your  worth. 
And  make  jour  service  known  to  Cynthia. 
It  is  the  pride  of  Arete  to  grace 
Her  studious  lovers ;  and  (in  scorn  of  time. 
Envy,  and  ignorance)  to  lit\  their  state 
Above  a  vulgar  height.    True  happiness 
Consists  not  m  the  multitude  of  friends. 
But  in  the  woilh  and  choice.     Nor  would  I 

'  ha^'e 

Virtue  a  popular  regard  pursue  :  [few. 

i.et  them  be  good  that  love  me,  though  but 

Cri.  I  kiss  thy  hands,  divinest  Arete, 
And  vow  myseit  to  thee  and  Cynthia. 

SCENE  V. 
Amarplms,  Asotus. 
A  mo.  A  little  more  forward :  so,  sir. 
Now  go  in,  discloke  yourself,  and  come 
forth.  Taylor,  bestow  thy  absence  upon 
us  ;  and  be  not  prodigal  of  this  secret,  but 
to  a  dear  customer.  '  lis  well  enter'd,  sir. 
Stay,  you  ^ome  on  too  fast ;  your  pace  is 
too  impetuous.  Imagine  this  to  be  the  pa* 
lace  ot  your  pleasure,  or  place  wlure  yoiM' 
lady  is  pleas  d  to  be  seen.  First,  yojw^"' 
sent  yourself,  thus :  and  spying  ^r,  you 
fall  off,  and  walk  some  two  turns  \Ji^i  which 
time,  it  is  to  be  supposM,  your  n;«sion  hath 
sufficiently  whiteci  your  face ;  iflen  (stifling 
a  sigh  or  two,  and  closing  your  lips)  with  a 
trembling  boldness,  and Wd  terror,'  you 

'  Such  as  the  satirist  points  trulu  forth, 
That  ofiivto  his  <rimcs  owes  all  Ills  worthS]  The  satirist  is  Juvenal,  and  the  lines  alliKi^d 
to  are  the  following. 

Atide  aliquid  brevibus  guaris,  et  carcere  dignum. 
Si  vis  esse  aliquis  :  probitas  laudatur  et  alget  : 
Criminibus  debent  hortos,  pratoria,  mcnsas, 
ArgerUwn  vetus,  et  stantem  extra  pocula  caprum. 

Juvenal.  Sat  1.  v.  73,  &c. 
Dr.  Grey. 
•  With  a  trembling  boldness,  and  hold  terror  ;  you  advance  yourself  forward.']  To  pre- 
lerve  the  antithesis  more  literally,  Mr.  Theobald  hath  put  in  his  margin,  annon,  bold  tremor; 
which  must  be  acknowledged  a  very  ingenious  correction,  though  all  the  printed  copies 
exhibit  the  present  reading.  Some  modern  critics  would  say,  that  if  Jonson  did  not  write 
io,  he  ought  to  have  dont ;  aad  hen««  they  takt  the  trtublo  of  doing  it  for  him:  but  vre 
ittspend  tur  judgment 


Be  any  thing  but  honest ;  serves  the  time ; 
Hovers  betwixt  two  factions,  and  explores 
The  drifts  of  both ;  which  (with  cross  face) 

he  bears  '    ' 

To  the  divided  heads,  and  is  receiv'd 
With  mutual  grace  of  either :  one  that  dares 
Do  deeds  worthy  the  hurdle,  or  the  wheel. 
To  be  thought  somebody  ;  and  is  (in  sooth) 
Such  as  the  satirbt  points  truly  forth, 
lliat  onlv  to  his  crimes  owes  all  his  worth. ' 
Are.  Vou  tell  us  wonders,  Crites. 
Cri.  This  is  nothing. 
There  stands  a  neophyte  glazing  of  his  face. 
Pruning  his  clothes,  perfuming  of  his  hair, 
Against  his  idol  enters ;  and  rej>eats    [sick) 
(Like  au  unperfect  prologue,  at  third  mu- 
liis  part  of  speeches,  and  confederate  jests. 
In  passion  to  himself.     Anotlier  swears 
His  scene  of  courtship  over ;  bids,  believe 

him, 
Twerity  times  ere  they  will ;  anon,  doth  seem 
As  he  would  kiss  away  bis  hand  in  kindness; 
Then  walks  off  ra^ancholic,   and  stands 

*wreath*d, 
Ashe  were  pinn'd  up  to  the  arras,  thus. 
A  third  is  most  in  action,  swims  and  frisks, 
Plays  Willi  his  mistress'  paps,  salutes  her 

punjps,  [curls, 

Adores  her  h^-ms,  her  skirts,  her  knots,  her 
Will  spend  his  patrimony  for  a  garter. 
Or  the  least  feather  in  her  bounteous  fan. 
A  fourth,  he  only  comes  in  /or  a  mute ; 
Divides  the  act  w^th  a  dumb  shew,  and  exit. 
Then  must  the  ladies  laugh,  straight  comes 

their  scene^ 
A  sixth  tim>*s  worse  confusion  than  the  rest. 
Where  you  shall  hear  one  talk  of  this  man's 

eve; 
Another  of  his  lip ;  a  third,  his  nose ; 
A  fourth  commend  his  leg ;  a  fifth,  his  foot ; 
Alixth,  his  hand ;  and  every  one  a  limb  : 
That  you  would  think  the  poor  distorted 

gallant  [course 

Must  there  expire.    Then  fall  they  in  dis- 
Of  tires  and  fashions,  how  they  must  take 

place. 
Where  they  may  kiss,  and  whom ;  when  to 

sit  down* 
Aod  with  what  grace  to  rise  ;  if  they  salute. 
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^vance   yourself  forward.      Prove  thus 
pi\ich,  I  pray  you. 

jiso.  Yes,  sir,  (pray  Jove  I  can  light  on 
it.)  Here,  1  come  in,  you  say,  and  preseiit 
^iiyself  ? 

Amo.  Good, 

j4so.  And  then  I  spy  her^  and  walk  pfT? 

Amo.  Very  good. 

jiso.  Now,  sir^  I  stifle^  and  advance  for- 
ward ? 

Amo,  Trembling. 

u49o.  Yes,  sir,  trembling:  I  shall  do  it 
better  when  I  come  to  it.  And  what  must 
I  speak  now  ? 

^171(7.  Marry,  you  shall  say ;  dear  beauty 
or  sweet  honour,  (or  by  what  other  title  you 
please  to  remember  her)  methinks  you  are 
melancholy.  This  is,  if  she  be  ^lone  now, 
and  discompanied. 

jiso.  Well,  sir,  Til  enter  again ;  her  title 
shall  be,  my  dear  Lindabrides. 

j4tfio»  Lindabrides  ? 

Jiso,  I,  sir,  the  emperor  Alicandroe's 
daughter,  and  the  prince  Meridian's  sister 
(ip  tne  Knight  of  the  Sun)  she  should  have 
been  married  to  him,  but  that  the  princess 
Claridiaua 

jimo.  O,  you  betray  your  reading* 

j4so.  Nay,  sir,  I  have  read  history,  I  an> 
a  little  humanitian.  Interrupt  me  not,  good 
«ir.  My  dear  Lindabrides,  my  dear  Lin- 
dabrides, my  dear  Lindabrides,  methinks 
Tou  are  melancholy. 

Amo.  I,  and  take  her  by  the  rosie-finger*d 
hand. 

j49o.  Must  I  so  ?  O,  my  dear  Dnd^brides, 
inethinks  you  are  melancholy. 

jimo.  Or  thus,  sir.  All  variety  of  divine 
pleasures,  choice  sports,  sweet  musick,  rich 
tare,  brave  attire,  soft  beds,  and  silken 
.  ^thoughts,  attend  this  dear  beauty. 
"^^/iso.  Believe  me,  that's  pretty.  All 
tarM^  of  divine  pleasures,  cnoice  sports, 
sweet  m|isick,  ricn  fare,  brave  attire,  soft 
beds,  anM  silken  thoughts,  attend  this  dear 
beauty.     ' 

Ariw.  And  Hien,  offering  to  kiss  her  hand, 
if  she  shall  cOyly  recoil,  and  signify  your 
repulse ;  you  wtr  to  re-enforce  yourself 
with,  more  than  most  fair  lady,  let  not  the  , 
vigour  of  your  just  disdain  thus  coarsely 
^ensure  of  your  servant's  sceal ;  and  withal, 
protest  her  to  be  the  only  and  absolute  un- 
J)aralJel'd  creature  you  do  adore,  and  ad- 
mire, and  respect,  and  reverence,  in  this 
court^  comer  of  the  world,  or  kingdom. 

^so.  This  is  hard,  by  my  faith.  Til 
l^pgin  it  all  again. 

j4mo.  Dp  so,  andlvill  act  it  for  vour 
lad^ 

Aso.  Will  you  vouchsafe^  sir  ?  All  variety 
of  divine  pleasures,  choice  sports,  sweet 
musick,  rich  fare,  brave  attire,  soft  beds, 
pnd  silken  thoughts,  attend  this  dear 
beauty. 

^(imo.  So,  sir,  pr^y  you  a^ar. 


Aso,  More  than  most  fair  lady, ,  let  not 
the  rigour  of  your  just  disdain  thus  coarsely 
censure  of  your  servant's  zeal ;  I  protest 
you  are  the  only,  and  absolute, 'unappa-r 
relied 

Afno,  Unparallel'd. 

Aso.  Unparalleled  creature,  I  do  adore, 
and  admire,  and  respect,  and  reverence,  in 
this  court,  comer  of  the  world,  or  kingdom. 

Amo.  This  is,  if  she  abide  you.  But 
now,  put  the  case  she  should  be  passant 
when  you  enter,  as  thus :  you  are  to  firame 

?^our  gait  thereafter,  and  call  upon  her, 
ady,  nymph,  sweet  refuge,  star  of  our 
court.  Then  if  she  be  guardant,  here  ; 
you  are  to  come  on,  and  (laterally  disposing 
yourself)  swear  by  her  blushing  and  well- 
coloured  cheek,  the  bright  dye  of  her  hsdr, 
her  ivory  teeth  (though  they  be  ebony),  or 
some  such  white  and  innocent  oath,  to  in-^ 
duce  you.  If  reguardant,  then  maintain 
your  station,  brisk,  and  irpe,  shew  the  sup- 
ple motion  of  your  pliant  body,  but  (in 
chief)  of  your  knee,  and  hand,  which  can- 
not but  arride  her  proud  humour  exceedr 
ingly. 

Aso.  I  conceive  )^ou,  sir;  I  sliall  perform 
all  these  things  in  good  time,  1  doubt  notji 
tliey  do  so  hit  me. 

Amo,  Well,  sir,  I  am  your  lady ;  mak« 
use  of  any  of  these  beginnings,  or  some 
other  out  of  your  own  invention ;  and  prove, 
how  you  can  hold  up,  and  follow  it.  Say, 
say. 

Aso.  Yes,  sir.   My  dear  Lindabrides^— 

Amo.  No,  you  affect  tliat  Lindabrides 
too  much  ;  and  (let  me  tell  you)  it  is  not 
so  courtly.  Your  pedant  should  provide 
you  some  parcels  of  French,  or  some  pretty 
commodity  of  Italian  to  commence  with, 
if  you  would  be  exotic  and  exquisite. 

Aso.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  at  my  lodging 
t'other  morning,  I  gave  him  a  doublet. 

^1710.  Double  your  benevolence,  and 
give  him  the  hose  too ;  Clothe  you  his  body, 
be  will  help  to  apparel  your  mind.  But 
now,  see  what  your  proper  genius  can  perr 
form  alone,  without  adjection  of  any  other 
Minerva. 

Aso.  I  comprehend  you,  sir. 

Amo,  I  do  stand  you,  sir :  fell  back  t» 
your  rti-st  place.  Good,  passing  well ;  very 
properly  pursu'd. 

Aso.  Beautiful,  ambiguous,  and  sufficient 
lady,  what !  are  you  all  alone  ? 

Amo.  We  would  be,  sir,  if  you  would 
leave  us. 

Aso.  I  am  at  your  beauty's  appointment 
bright  angel ;  but  ■     ^  ■ 

Amo.  What  but  ? 

Aso.  No  harm,  mere  than  mo6t  fair 
feature. 

Amo.  That  touch  relished  well. 

Aso^  But,  I  protest 

Amo,  And  why  should  you  protest  i 
Aso.  For  |;oo4-wiU  ^clear  esteemed  n3% 
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dam)  and  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  so  con- 
ceive of  it : 

And  will,  in  time,  return  from  your  disdain. 
And  rue  the  suffrance  of  our  friendly  pain. 

Amo.  O,  that  piece  was  excellent !  if  you 
could  pick  out  more  of  these  play-partictes, 
and  (as  occasion  shall'salute  you)  embroider 
or  damask  your  discourse  with  them,  per- 
suade your  soul,  it  would  most  judiciously 
commend  you.  Come,  this  was  a  well 
discharg'd  and  auspicious  bout.  Prove  the 
second. 

Asa.  Lady,  I  cannot  ruffle  it  in  red  and 
yellow. 

Am9,  Why,  if  you  can  revel  it  in  white, 
sir,  'tis  sufficient. 

Aso,  Say  you  so,  sweet  lady  ?  "  Lan, 
•'  tede,  de,  de,  de,  dant,  dant,  dant,  dante, 
^f  kg"    No  (in  good  faith)  madam,  who- 


soever told  your  ladyship  to,  d>us'd  you  ; 

but  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  your  ladyship 
in  a  measure* 

Amo,  Me,  sir  ?  belike  you  measure  me 
by  yourself,  then  ? 

Aso.  Would  I  might,  fair  feature. 

Amo,  And  what  were 'you  the  better,  if 
you  might  ? 

Aso.  Ihe  better  it  please  you  to  ask^ 
fair  lady. 

Amo.  Why,  this  was  ravishing,  and  most 
acutely  conlmu'd.  Well,  spend  not  your 
humour  too  hiuch,  you  have  now  compe« 
tcntly  exercised  your  conceit :  this  (once 
or  twice  a  day)  will  render  you  an  accom<% 
plish'd,  elaborate,  and  well-levelled  gallant^ 
Convey  in  your  courting-stock,  we  will  (in 
the  heat  of  tl^is)  f^o  visit  ^e  nymphs 
chamber. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE   L 


fhtaliute,    PldlauUa,    Argurion,    Mona, 
Cupid. 

PJuL  T  WOULD  this  water  would  arrive 
X  once,  our  travelling  friend  so 
commended  to  us. 

Arg.  So  would  I,  for  he  has  left  all  us  in 
travelwith  expectation  of  it. 

Phtu  Pray  Jove,  I  never  rise  from  this 
fouch,  if  ever  1  thirsted  more  for  a  thing  in 
iny  whole  time  of  l^eing  a  courtier. 

Phi,  Nor  I,  ril  be  sworn :  the  very 
mention  of  it  sets  my  lips  in  a  worse  heat, 
than  if  he  had  sprinkled  them  with  mer- 
cury.   Reacii  me  the  glass,  sirrah. 

Cup,  Here,  lady. 

Mor.  They  do  not  peel,  sweet  charge, 
do  they? 

Pfd,  Yes«  a  little,  guardian. 

Mor.  O,  'tis  an  eminent  good  sign.  Ever 
when  my.  lips  do  so,  I  am  sure  to  have 
tome  delicious  good  drink  or  other  ap- 


Arg.  Marry,  and  this  may  be  good  for 

la£es ;  for  (it  seems)  'tis  far  fet  by  their 
stay. 

Afar,  My  palate  for  youn  (dear  honour) 
it  shall  prove  most  elegant,  I  warrant  you  : 
0, 1  do  fancy  this  gear  that's  long  a  coming, 
With  an  unmeasvirabie  strain. 

Pha,  Pray  thee  sit  down,  Philautia,  t]iat 
tebatu  becomes  thee  singularly. 

Pk,  Is't  not  quaint  ? 

'  He's  grown  out  qf  his  garb  ciatCf  he's  wrapt.]    The  readmg  of  the  last  edition 
true  word  xvarpt,  exhibited  by  the  first  folio. 

*  He  looks  like  a  Venetian  trunrpeter,  a'  tlie  battle  qf  Lepanto,']  Alluding  to  the  famout 
lea-fight  between  the  Turks  and  Christians  in  the  year  1571,  in  which  the  Turks  were 
Seated.  *  See  fiyho  ParuTa's  HiMory  cf  Vxmct^  4fwukted  hy  Mm  earl  <if  Monmouth, 

i^.  GR«jr> 


Pha,  Yes,  faith.  Methinks,  thy  servant 
Hedon  is  nothing  so  obsequious  to  thee,  at 
he  was  wont  to  be :  1  know  not  how,  he't 
grown  out  of  his  garb  alate,  he's  warpt  *. 

Mar.  In  trueness,  and  so  methinks  too  { 
he's  much  converted. 

Phi.  Tut,  let  him  be  what  he  will,  'tis  aa 
animal  I  dream  not  of.  This  tire  (methinks) 
makes  me  look  very  ingeniously,  quick, 
and  spirited  ;  I  should  be  some  Laura,  ov 
some  Delia,  methinks. 

Mar.  As  I  am  wise  (fair  honours)  that 
title  she  gave  him,  to  be  her  ambitionn 
spoil'd  hiui :  before,  he  was  the  most  pro* 
pitious  and  observant  young  novice 

Pha.  No,  no,  you  are  the  whole  heavea 
awry,  guardian ;  tis  the  swaggering  coach* 
horse  Anaides,  draws  with  him  there,  hai 
been  the  d^verter  of  him. 

Phi.  (or  Cupid's  sake  speak  no  more  of 
him  ;  would  I  might  never  dare  td  look  ia 
a  mirror  again,  if  I  respect  e'er  a  marmoset 
of  'em  ail,  otherwise  than  I  would  a  feather, 
or  my  shittle-cock,  to  make  sport  with  vnom 
and  then. 

Pha.  Come,  sit  down;  troth  (an'  yo« 
be  go»d  beauties)  let's  nm  over  'em  all 
now:  which  is  theproper'st  man  amongst 
them }  I  say,  the  traveUer,  Amorphus.-^--* 

Phi,  O,  ne  on  him,  he  looks  tike  a  Vet 
netian  trumpeter,  i'  the  battle  of  Lepanto  % 
in  the  gaUery  yonder  ;  and  spesks  to  th» 
tune  of  a  country-lady,  that  comes  ever  i' 
the  rereward,  or  train  of  a  £uhion. 
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Mor.  I  should  hare  judgment  in  a  fea- 
ture, sweet  beauties. 

Pha,  A  body  would  think  so,  at  these 
years. 

Mor.  And  I  prefer  another  now,  far  be- 
fore him,  a  million  at  least. 

Pfia,  Who  might  that  be,  guardian  ? 

Mor,  Marry  (fair  charge)  Anaides. 

Pha.  Anaides !  you  talk'd  of  a  iune,  Phi- 
lautia,  there's  one  speaks  in  a  key  ;  like  the 
opening  of  some  justice's  gate,  or  a  post- 
boy's horn,  as  if  his  voice  tear'd  an  arrest 
for  some  ill  words  it-should  give,  and  were 
loth  to  come  forth. 

Phi.  I,  and  he  has  a  very  imperfect  face. 

Pha.  Like  a  sea-monster,  that  were  to 
ravish  Andromeda  from  tlie  rock. 

Phi,  His  hands  too  great  too,  by  at  least 
a  straw's  breadth. 

Pha.  Nay  he  has  a  worse  fault  than  that, 
too. 

Phi.  A  long  heel  > 

Pha.  That  were  a  fault  in  a  lady,  rather 
than  him :  no,  they  say,  he  nuts  off  the 
calves  of  bis  legs,  with  his  stockings,  every 
night. 

PJti.  Out  upon  him  ;  turn  to  another  of 
the  pictures,  tor  love's  sake.  What  says 
Argurion  ?  whom  does  she  commend,  afore 
the  rest  ? 

Cup.  I  hope,  I  have  instructed  her  suffi- 
eiently  for  an  answ  er. 

Mar.  Troth,  I  made  the  motion  to  her 
ladyship  for  one  to-day,  i'  the  presence,  but 
it  appeared  she  was  otherwise  iurnisht  be- 
fore :  she  would  none. 

Pha.  Who  was  that,  Argurion  ? 

Mor.  Marry,  the  poor  plain  gentleman, 
i*  the  black  there. 

Pha.  Who,<:ritPs> 

Arg.  I,  I,  he.  A  fellow  that  nobody  so 
much  as  look'd  upon,  or  regarded,  and  she 
voul  d  have  had  me  done  him  particular 
grace. 

PhA.  That  was  a  true  trick  of  yourself, 
Moria,  to  persuade  Argurion  to  affect  the 
scholar. 

Arg.  Tut,  but  she  shall  be  no  chuser  for 
me.     In  good  faith,   1  like  the  citizen's 
son  there,  Asotus  ;  methinks,  none  qf  them 
all  come  near  him. 
Pha.  Not  Hedcfti  ? 

Arg.  Hedon?  in  troth  no.  Hedon's  a 
pretty  slight  courtrer,  and  he  wxars  his 
clothes  well,  and  sometimes  in  fashion ; 
marry,  his  face  is  but  indifferent,  and  he  has 
no  such  excellent  body.  No,  th'  other  is 
a  most  delicate  youth,  asweetface,  a  straight 
body,  a  well-proportion'd  leg  and  foot,  a 
white  hand,  a  tenaer  voice. 
Phi.  How  now,  Argurion  ? 
Pha.  O,  you  should  have  let  her  alone. 


she  was  bestowing  a  copy  of  him  upon  us. 
buc|»  a  nose  were  enough  to  make  me  love 
a  man,  now. 

Pfd.  And  then  his  several  colours,  he 
wears ;  wherein  he  ilourishetli  changeably, 
every  day, 

pha.  O,  but  his  short  hair,  and  his  nar- 
row eyc-s ! 

Phi.  Why  she  doats  more  palpably  upon 
him,  than  e'er  his  father  did  upon  her. 

Pha.  Believe  me,  the  young  geutlemdn 
deserves  it.  If  she  couid  doat  more,  'twere 
not  i:niiss.  He  is  an  exceeding  proper  youth, 
and  would  have  made  a  most  neat  barber- 
bUrgeon,  it  he  had  bet  n  put  to  it  in  time. 

Phi.  bay  you  so  ?  methinks  he  looks  like 
a  taylor  already. 

P/ia.  1,  that  had  'sayed  on  one  of  his  cus- 
tomer's .^uits.  His  lace  is  like  a  squeez'd 
orange,  or 

Arg.  Well,  ladies,  jest  on :  the  best  of 
you  both  would  be  glad  of  such  a  servant. 

Mor.  1,  I'll  be  sworn  would  they,  though 
he  be  a  little  sbame-fac*d. 

Pha.  Shame-tac'd,  Moria !  out  upon  him  I 
Your  shame-tac'dstrvant  is  your  only  gull. 

Mor,  Go  to,  beauties,  make  much  of 
time,  and' place,  and  occasion,  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  favourites,  and  things  that  be- 
long to  'eu),  for  I'll  ensure  you,  they  will 
all  relinquish ;  they  cannot  endure  above 
another  year ;  I  know  it  out  ot  future  expe- 
rience ;  and  therefore  take  exhibition,  and 
warning.  I  was  unce  a  reveller  myself,  and 
though  I  speak  it  (as  mme  own  trumpet)  I 
was  then»esteeiTi'd 

Phi.  I'he  very  march-pane  of  the  court  \ 
I  warrant  you  K 

Pha.  And  all  the  gallants  came  about  you 
like  flies,  did  they  not  ? 

Mor.  Go  to,  they  did  somewhat,  that's 
no  matter  now.      / 

Pha.  Nay,  good.  Moria,  be  not  angry. 
Put  case  that  we  four  now  had  the  grant 
from  Juno,  to  wish  ourselves  into  what 
happy  estate  we  could,  what  would  you 
wish  to  be,  Mona  ? 

Mor.  Who  I  ?  let  me  see. now.  I  would 
wish  to  be  a  wise-woman,  and  know>aIl  the 
secrets  of  court,  city,  and  countrj'.  I  would 
know  what  were  dope  behind  the  arras, 
what  upon  the  stairs,  what  i'  the  garden, 
what  i'  Uie  nymphs'  chamber,  what  by  barge, 
and  what  by  coach.  I  would  tell  you  which 
courtier  were  scabbed,  and  which  not; 
which  lady  had  her  own  face  to  lye  with  her 
a-nights,  and  which  not;  who  put  off  their 
teeth  with  their  clothes  in  court,  who  their 
hair,  who  their  complexion ;  and  in  which 
box  they  put  it.  1  here  should  not  a  nymph, 
or  a  widow  be  got  with  child  i'  the  verge, 
but  I  would  guess  (within  one  or  two)  who  ^ 


*  The  very  march-bane  of  the  court.']  It  should  be  march-pane;  a  confection  made 
of  pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  sugar,  &c.  much  est8«n«d  in  the  poef  s  age.  See  Peck's 
Dendfgrata  CuriosOf  vol.  2.  p.  00.    £)r.  Grst. 
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was  the  right  father ;  and  in  what  month  it 

was  gotten;  with  what  worcis;  and  which 

way.    1  would  tell  you,  which  madam  Iov*d 

a  monsieur,  which  a  player,  which  a  page  ; 

who  slept  with  her  husband,   who  with  ner 

friend,  who  with  her  gentlenian-iishcri  who 

with  her  horse-keeper,  who  with   her  mon- 
key, and  who  with  all.  Yes,  and  who  jigg'd 

the  cock  too. 
Ph(L    Fye,  you'd  tell  all,  Moria.     If  I 

•hould  wish  now,  it  should  be  to  have  your 

toogiie  out.     But  what  says  Philautia  >  who 

should  she  be? 
Phi.  Troth,  the  very  same  I  am.     Only 

I  would  wish  myself  a  little  more  command 

and  sovereignty ;    that  all  the,  court  were 

subject,  to  my  absolute  beck,  and  all  things 

in  it  depending  on  m^  look ;  as  if  there  were  H 

no  other  heaven  but  in  my  smile,  nor  other 

hell  but  in  my  frown;  that  1  might  send  for 

any  man  I  list,   and  have  his  head  cut  off 

when  I  have  done  with  him,  or  made  an 

eunuch  if  he  denied  me ;  and  if  1  saw  a  bet- 
ter face  than  mine  own,  I  might  have  my 

doctor  to  poison  it.    Wliat  would  you  wish, 
'  Phantaste?  [^ 

Pha.  Faith,  I  cannot  (readily)  tell  you 

what :  but  (methinks)  I  should  wish  myself 

all  manner  of  creatures.     Now  I  would  be 

an  empress,    and  by-and-by  a  dutchess  ; 

then  a  great  lady  of  state,  then  one  of  your 

miscellany  madams,  then  a  waiting-woman, 

then  your  citizen's  wife,  then  a  coarse  coun- 
try-gentlewoman, then  a  dairy-maid,  then 

a  shepherd's  lass,  then  an  empress  again,  or 

the  queen  of  fairies :  and  thus  I  would  prove 

the  vicissitudes  and  whirl  of  pleasures  about 

and  again.      M  I  were  a  shepherdess,  I 

would  be  pip*d  and  sung  to  ^ :  as  a  dairy- 
wench,  I  ivould  dance  at  may-poles,  and 

make  syllabubs;  as  a  country-gentlewoman, 

keep  a  good  house,  and  come  up  to  term  to  * 
/.  see  motions ;  as  a  citizen's  wife,  be  troubled 

with  a  jealous  husband,    and  put  to  my 

shifts;  pothers'  miseries  should  be  my  plea- 
sures.)   As  a  waiting-woman,  I  would  taste 

my  lady's  delights  to  her;  as  a  miscellany 

madam,  invent  new  tires,  and  go  visit  cour- 
tiers; as  a  great  lady,  lye  a-bed,  and  have 

courtiers  visit  me ;  as  a  dutchess,  I  would 

keep  my  state ;  and  as  an  empress,  I'd  do 

any  thing.  And,  in  all  t^ese  shapes,  1  would 

ever  be  follow'd  with  th'  affections  of  all 

that  see  me.     Marry,  I  myself  would  affect 

none ;  or  if  I  did,  it  should  not  be  heartily, 

but  so  as  I  might  save  myself  in  'em  still, 

and  take  priae  in    tormenting   the    poor 

wretches.    Or,  (now  I  think  oirl)  I  would 

for  one  year,  wish  myself  one  woman,  but 

the  richest,  fairest,  and  delicatest  in  a  king- 
dom, the  veiy  centre  of  wealth  and  beauty, 

therein  all  Imes  of  love  should  meet ;  and 

*  As  I  were  a  shepherdess,  I  would  hepip'd  and  sung  too."]  In  the  last  editions,  a  seii- 
^»ce  U  wanting  after  this,  which  the  first  folio  thus  supplieth,  "  as  a  dairy-wench,  1  would 
"  4a«c«  at  may-poiesy  aad  make  syllabubs."    And  which  the  reader  now  sees  in  tbto  text. 


in  that  person  1  would  prove  alt  manner  of 
suiters,  of  all  humours,  and  of  all  complex- 
ions, and  never  have  any  two  of  a  sort :  I 
would  see  how  love  (by  the  power  of  his 
object)  could  work  inwardly  alike,  in  a  cho* 
leric  man  and  a  sanguine,  in  a  melancholic 
and  a  phlegmatic,  in  a  fool  and  a  wise  man, 
in  a  clown  and  a  courtier,  in  a  valiant  man 
and  a  coward ;  and  how  hi?  could  vary  out- 
ward, by  letting  this  gallant  express  himself 
in  dumb  gaze ;  another  with  sighing^,  and 
rubbing  his  fingers  ;  a  third,  with  play-ends 
and  piiiful  verses;  a  fourth,  with  stabbing 
himself,  and  drinking  healths,  or  writing  lan- 
guishing letters  in  his  blood  ;  a  fifth,  in  co- 
lour'd  ribbands  and  uood  clothes ;  with  this 
lord  to  smile,  and  that  lord  to  court,  and 
the  t'other  lord  to  doat,  and  one  lord  to 
hang  himself.  And  then,  I  to  have  a  book 
made  of  all  this,  which  I  would  call  the  bo(>k 
of  humours,  and  evc'ry  night  read  a  lilf  I 
piece,  ere  I  slept,  and  laugh  at  it.  9^S^ 
comes  Hedon. 

SCENE    II. 

Hedon,  Anaidcs,  Mercuri/,  Phaniaste,  Phtr 

lautia,  Moria,  Argurion,  Cupid. 

Hed.  Save  you,  sweet  and  clear  beauties: 
by  the  spirit  that  moves  in  me,  you  are  all 
most  pleasingly  bestow'd,  ladies.  Only  I 
can  take  it  for  no  good  omen,  to  find  mine 
honour  so  dejectea. 

Phi.  You  need  not  fear,  sir;  I  did  of 
purpose  humfele  myself  against  your  coming, 
to  decline  the  pride  of  my  ambition. 

Hed.  Fair  nonour,  ambition  dares  not 
stoop  ;  but  if  it  be  your  sweet  pleasure  I 
shall  lose  that  title',  I  will  (as  I  am  Hedon) 
apply  myself  to  your  bounties. 

Phi.  1'hat  were  the  next  way  to  dlt-titlt 
fhy-self  of  honour.  O,  no,  rather  be  still  am- 
bitious, I  pray  you! 

Hed,  I  will  be  any  thing  that  you  please, 
whilst  it  pleaseth  you  to  be  yourself,  lady. 
Sweet  Phantaste,  dear  Moria,  most  beautiful 
Argurion 

Ana,  Farewell,  Hedon. 

Hed.  Anaide8,stay,  whither  go  you  ? 

AiiO,  'Slight,  what  should  I  do  here?  an* 
you  engross  *em  all  for  your  own  use,  'tis 
time  for  me  to  seek  out. 

Hed.  1  engross  'em?  away,  mischief,  tliis 
is  one  of  your  extravagant  jests  now,  be- 
cause I  begin  to  salute  'em  by  their  names — 

Ana,  Faith,  you  might  have  spar'd  us 
madam  Prudence,  the  guardian  there, 
though  you  had  more  covetously  aim'd  at 
the  rest. 

Hed.  'Sheart,  take  'em  all,  man:  what 
speak  you  to  me  of  aiming  or  covetous? 

Ana.  I,  say  you  so  ?  nay,  then,  have  at  ' 
'em:  ladies,  iiere's  one  hath  distinguish*d 
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Tou  by  your  names  already.  It  shall  only 
become  me  to  ask  how  you  do. 

Hed.  Godso,  was  this  the  desig;n  you 
traveirdwith? 

Plia,  Who  answers  the  brazen  head  ?  it 
•poke  to  some  body. 

Ana.  Lady  Wisaom,  do  you  interpret  for 
these  puppets  > 

Mot.  Jn  truth  and  sadness  (honours)  you 
are  An  great  offence  for  this.  Go  too ;  the 
gentleman  (I'll  undertake  with  him)  is  a  man 
of  fair  living,  and  able  to  maintain  a  lady  in 
her  two  caroches  a  day*,  besides  pages,  mon- 
keys and  parachitoes,  with  such  attendants 
as  she  shall  think  meet  fqr  her  turn;  and 
therefore  there  is  more  respect  re(|uirable, 
howsoever  you  seem  to  connive.  Hark  you, 
sir,  lefme  discourse  a  syllable  with  you. 
I  am  to  say  to  you,  these  ladies  are  not  of 
^at  close  and  open  behaviour,  as  haply  you 
ny  suspend^,  their  carriage  is  well  known 
fTbe  such  as  it  should  be,  both  gentle  and 
extraordinary. 

Mer,  O,  here  comes  the  other  pair. 

SCENE    III. 
jimorphus,  Asotust  Hedon,  Anuides,  Mer- 
cury, Cupid,  Morus,  Phantaste,  Philautia, 

Argurion,  Moria, 

Amo,  That  was  your  father's  love,  the 
nymph  Argurion.  I  would  have  you  direct 
all  your  courtship  thither ;  if  you  could  but 
endear  yourself  to  her  affection,  you  were 
•temally  engallanted. 

Aso,  In  truth,  sir  ?  pray  Phcebus  I  prove 
iJEivoursome  in  her  fair  eyes. 

Amo.  All  divine  itfixture,  and  increase  of 
beauty  to  this  bright  bevy  of  ladies ;  and  to 
the  male  courtiers,  compliment  and  courtesy. 

Hed,  In  the  behalf  ol  the  males,  I  gra- 
tify you,  Amorphus. 

Pha,  And  I  of  the  females. 

Amo.  Succinctly  returned.  I  do  veil  to 
both  your  thanks,  and  kiss  them  ;  but  pri- 
marily to  yours,  most  ingenious^  acute,  and 
polite*  lady. 

Phi.  Ods  my  life,  how  he  does  all-to-be- 
qualify  her  !  ingenious^  acute,  and  polite  ! 

*  Able  to  maintain  a  ladff  in  her  two  caroches  a  dayA  The  quarto  of  1601  reads  two 
coach,  s,  but  that  is  only  a  smoother  way  of  pronouncing  the  genuine  word.  It  is  general! j 
agreed  that  chariots  were  first  used  in  Italy,  and  from  thence  made  their  way  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  Italian  carrozza  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  carro  rozzo, 
a  red  carriage :  for  it  was  an  antient  custom  amongst  the  Florentines,  when  they  went  to 
war,  to  have  chariots  painted  red,  with  a  white  cri)ss  upon  them ;  and  these  came  afterwards 
to  be  used  by  the  men  of  quality,  on  all  occasions.  I«rom  thence  comes  the  French  word^ 
carrosse  a  chariot,  and  the  old  l^nglish  earache.  Both  the  name  and  the  thing  seem  to  have 
been  first  current  in  France^  a  little  before  our  author^s  time:  and  the  first  coach  was  brought 
into  Elngland  by  a  German  artist,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  seven  years 
a  Queen  before  she  had  a  coach  to  ride  in. 

^  These  ladies  are  not  of  that  ci  ose  and  open  behaviour,  as  haply  you  may  suspend.]  I 
imagine  that  the  poet  intent  ted  a  sinular  idea  n  his  epithets  close  and  open,  which  at  present 
they  are  very  far  from  giving.  Loose  comes  so  near  the  letters  of  the  first  word,  and  ap* 
pears  so  apposite  to  the  sense^  that  the  reader  probably  may  think  with  me,  it  was  really 
the  word  ck$igned.  Suspend  has  the  w&m  Qt  iiipect,  it  it  thould  u»i  be,  after  aUj  the  just«r 
reading* 


as  if  there  was  not  others  in  place  as  ingeai- 
ous,  acute,  and  polite  as  she.        « 

Hed.  Yes,  but  you  must  know,  lady,  he 
cannot  speak  out  of  a  dictionary  method. 

Pha  Sit  down,  sweet  Amorphus :  when 
will  this  water  come,  think  you  ? 

Amo.  It  cannot  now  be  long,  fair  lady. 

Cup.  Now  observe.  Mercury* 

Aso.  How  !  most  ambiguous  beauty  i 
love  you  ?  that  1  will  by  this  handkerchilcf. 

Mer.  'Slid,  he  draws  his  oaths  out  of  his 
pocket. 

Arg.  But  will  you  be  constant? 

As  7.  Constant,  madam?  I  will  not  say  foi^ 
constantncss ;  but  by  this  purse  (which  1 
would  be  loth  to  swear  by,  unless  it  were 
embroidered)  I  protest  (more  than  most  fai# 
lady)  you  are  the  only  absolute,  and  unpa- 
ralleled creature,  I  do  adore,  and  admire, 
and  respect,  and  reverence  in  this  court, 
corner  of  the  world,  or  kingdom  :  methinks 
you  are  melancholy. 

Arg.  Docs  your  heart  speak  all  this  ? 

Aso.  Say  you? 

Mer,  O,  he  is  groping  for  another  oath. 

Aso,  Now  by  this  watch,  I  marie  how 
forward  the  day  is,  I  do  unfcignedly  vow 
myself,  'slight,  *tis  deeper  than  I  took  it^ 
past  five,  yours  entirely  addicted,  madam. 

Arg.  I  require  no  more,  dearest  Asotus  ; 
hencetbrth  \^t  mc  call  you  mine,  and  in  re- 
membrance of  ine,  vouchsafe  to  wear  this 
chain  and  this  diamond. 

Aso.  O  god,  sweet  lady  ! 

Cup.  There  are  new  oaths  for  himi 
what  ?  doth  Hermes  taste  no  alteration  ia 
all  this? 

Mer,  Yes,  thou  hast  strook  Argurion 
enamour' d  on  Asotus,  methinks. 

Cup.  Alas>  no ;  I  am  nobody,  I ;  I  can 
do  nothing  in  this  disguise. 

Mer.  But  thou  hast  not  wounded  any  of 
the  rest,  Cupid. 

Clip.  Not  yet;  it  is  enough  that  I  have 
begun  so  prosperously. 

Are.  Nay,  these  are  nothine  to  the  gems 
I  will  hourly  bestow  upon  thee ;  be  but 
faithful  and  kind  to  me,  and  I  will  lade  thee 
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with  my  richest  bounties:  behold«  here  my 
bracelets  from  rome  arms. 
A90.  Not  soy  good  lady^  by  this  dia* 

QQDd* 

^r^.  Take  'em,  wear  'em ;  my  jewels^ 
chain  of  pearl,  pendants,  all  I  have. 

Ato.  Nay  then,  fay  this  pearl  you  make 
mc  a  wanton. 

CV^.  Shall  she  not  answer  for  this,  to 
maintain  him  thus  in  swearing  ? 

i/cr.  O  no,  there  is  a  way  to  wean  him 
from  this,  the  gentleman  may  be  reclaimed, 

CiO).  I,  if  you  had  the  airing  of  hi$  ap- 
parel, couz,  I'thlnk. 

Aso^  Loving  ?  'twere  pity  I  should  be 
living  else,  believe  me.  Save  you,  sir ;  save 
>  ou,  sweet  lady;  save  you,  monsieur  Anaides ; 
save  you,  dear  madam. 

Ana.  Dost  thou  know  bim  tliat  saluted 
thee,  Hedon  ? 

HcL  No,  some  idle  Fungoso,  that  hatji 
got  above  the  cupboard  since  yesterday. 

Ana,  'Slud,  I  never  saw  him  till  this 
morning,  and  he  salutes  me  as  familiarly  as 
if  we  had  known  together  since  the  deluge, 
or  the  first  year  of  Troy-action. 

Amo.  A  most  right-handed  and  auspicious 
f Qcounter.  Conhne  yourself  to-  your  for- 
tunes. 

PH.  For  sport's  sake  let's  have  some  rid- 
dles or  purposes ;  hough. 

Pha,  No  iaith,  vour  prophecies  are  best, 
the  t*  other  are  stale* 

Pku  Prophecies  ?  we  cannot  all  sit  in  at 
them;  we  shall  make  a  confusion.  No; 
what  call'd  you  that  we  had  in  the  fore- 
noon? 

Pha,  Substantives  and  adjectives,  is't  not, 
Hedon? 

PH.  I,  tfcat ;  who  begins^ 

Pha,  I  have  thought ;  speak  your  adjec* 
tires,  sirs. 

Phi,  But  do  not  you  change  then* 

Pha,  Notl.     Who  says? 

Mor,  Odoriferous. 

Pld,  Popular. 

Ar^,  Mumble. 

Ana,  White-liver'd. 

tkd.  Barbarous. 

Amo,  PythagoricaU 

Hed,  Yours,  signior. 

Aso*  What  must  I  do,  sir  ? 

Avuo.  Give  forth  your  adjective  with  the 
rest;  a?  prosperous,  good,  fair,  sweet, 
well 

Hti.  Any  thing  that  hath  not  been  spoken. 

A90,  Yes,  sir,  well-spoken  shall  be  mine. 

Pita,  What,  lia'  you  all  done  ? 

AU,  L  ^ 

Plia,  Then  the  substantive  is  breeches. 
Why  odoriferous  breeches,  guardian  ? 


Mor.  Odoriferous,  because  odoriferous ; 
that  which  contains  most  variety  of  savour 
and  smell  we  say  is  most  odoriferous  :*  now 
breeches,  I  presume,  are  incident  to  that 
variety,  and  therefore  odoriferous  breeches* 

P/m.  Well,  we  must  take  it  howsoever. 
Who's  next?  Philautia? 

Phi.  Popular. 

Pha.  Why  popuhr  breeches  ? 

Phi,  Marry,  that  is,  when  they  are  not 
content  to  be'  generally  noted  iu  court,  but 
will  press  forth  on  common  stages  and 
broker's  stalls,  to  the  public  viewof  the  world* 

Pita.  Good.  Why  humble  breeches,  Ar- 
gurion  ? 

Arg.  Homble  ?  because  they  use  to  be 
sat  upon ;  besides,  if  vou  tie  'em  not  up, 
their  property  is  to  fall  down  about  your 
heels. 

Mtr.  She  has  worn  the  breeches,  it  seems, 
which  have  done  so. 

P\\a.  But  why  white-livcf'd  ? 

Alia.  W^hy?  are* not  their  linings  white? 
besides,  when  tliey  come  in  swaggering 
company,  and  will  pocket  up  any  things 
may  they  not  properly  be  said  to  be  whiti*- 
liver'd  ? 

Pha.  O  yes,  we  must  not  deny  it.  Aild 
why  barbarous,  Hedon  ? 

Hed.  Barbarous?  becau^  commonly, 
when  you  have  worn  your  breeches  suA-^ 


ciently,  you  give  them  to  your  barber. 

^maTI 

rical  ? 


Am(x.  That's  good ;    but  how  pythago^ 


Phi.  I,  Amorphus,  why  pjrthagorical 
breeches  ? 

Amo,  O  most  kindly  of  all ;  'tis  a  conceit 
of  that  fortune,  I  am  bold  to  hug  my  brain 
for. 

Pha.  How  is't,  exquisite  Amorphus  ? 

Avno.  O,  I  am  wrapt  with  it,  'tis  so  fit^ 
so  proper,  so  h^py 

Phi.  Nay  do  not  rack  us  thus. 

Amo.  I  never  truly  relisht  myself  before^ 
Give  me  your  ears.  Breeches  pytha^ori- 
cai,  by  reason  of  their  transmigration  into 
several  shapes. 

Mor,  Most  rare,  in  sweet  troth.  Marry 
this  young  gentleman,  for  his  well-spoken—* 

Pm.  I,  why  well-spoken  breeches  ? 

Aio.  Well-spoken  ?  marry,  well-spoken, 
because-^whatsoever  they  speak  is  well- 
taken  ;  and  whatsoever  is  well-taken  is  well* 
spoken* 

Mor.  Excellent !  believe  me< 

AsOt  Not  so,  ladies,  ueithor. 

H^i.  But  why  breeches,  now  ? 

PhoL.  Breeches,  ^ui»i  bear  riches;  ^then 
a  gallant  bears  all  his  riches  in  his  breeches* 

Amo^  Most  fortunately  etymologiz'd. 

P]\a.  '  Nay,  we  have  anotlier  sport  afora 


'  Pha.  Nay^  we  have  another  sport  qfore  this,  Becl  The  preceding  and  following  sport, 
» the  author  calls  it,  was  probably  the  diversion  of  the  age,  and  of  the  same  stamp  with  our 
modem  crostrpurposes^  or  questions  and  commands;  but  trifling  as  it  is,  Jonson  is  not  to  be 
coaiuwd  ioi  f^emitiDg  Us  c^urtien  a»  they  r«ally  wej:0« 
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this,  of  ''A  thing  done,  and  who  did  it,  &&" 

Phi  I,  good^hantaste,  let's  have  that: 
distribute  the  places. 

Pha,  Why,  1  imagine,  '' A  thing  done;". 
Hedon  thinks,  "^Tiodidit;  Moria,  with 
"  what  it  was  done ;  Anaides,  where  it  was 
'*  done;  Argurion,  when  it  was  done; 
'*  Amorphns,  for  what  cause  was  it  done ; 
*',  you,  rhilautia,  what  followed  upon  the 
*'  coins  of  it;  and  this  gentleman,  who 
"  wouki  have  done  it  better."  WJiat?  is't 
conceiv'd  about? 

^IL  Yea,  yes. 

Pha,  Then  speak  yon,  sir,  *'  Who  would 
**  have  done  it  better?" 

Aso.  How !'  doe9  it  begin  at  me  ? 

Pha,  Yes,  sir:  this  play  is  called  the 
Crab,  it  goes  backward. 

jiso.  May  I  not  name  myself? 

Pfta.  If  you  please,  sir,  and  -dsrp  abide 
the  venture  of  it 

Mo,  Then  I  would  have  done  it  better, 
whatever  it  is. 

Ph(L  No  doubt  on't,  sir :  a  good  confi- 
dence. What  followed  upon  the  act/  Phi- 
lautia  ? 

Phi.  A  f^w  heat  drops,  and  a  month's 
mirth. 

Pha*  For  what  cause,  Amorphus  ? 

Amo.  For  the  delight  of  ladies. 

Pha,  When,  Argurion  ? 

Arg.  Last  progress. 

Plia,  Where,  Aiiaides? 

Ana.  Why,  in  a  pair  of  pain'd  slops. 

Pha.  With  what,  Moria? 

Mor.  With  a  glyster. 

Pha.  Who,Hed(on? 

Hed.  A  traveller. 

Pha.  Then  the  thing  done  was,  an  oration 
was'made.  Rehearse.  An  oration  was  made. 

Hed.  By  a  traveller. 

Mor.  With  a  glystcr. 

Ana.  In  a  pair  of  paln'd  slops. 

Arg.  Last  progress. 

Amo.  For  tne  delight  of  ladies. 

Phu  A  few  heat  drops,  and  a  raoiilirs 
mirth  followed.^ 

Pha.  And,  tliis  silent  gentleman  would 
have  done  it  better. 

Aso.  This  was  not  so  good,  now. 

Phi.  In  good  faith,  these  unhappy  pages 
would  be  whipt  for  staving  thus. 

Mor.  Beshrew  my  nana,  and  tny  heart 
else. 

Amo.  I  do  wondfr  at  tlicir  proCfaction ! 

Ana.  Pray  Venus  my  whore  have  not 
discover'd  herself  to  the  rascally  boys,  and 
ib^  be  the  cause  of  their  stay.    , 

Aso,  I  must  suit  myselt  with  another 
page :  this  idle  Prosakes  will  never  be 
Drought  to  wait  well. 

Mor.  Sir,  1  have  a  Icinsman  I  could  wil* 
lingly  wish  to  jyour  service,  if  you  will  deign 
to  accept  of  him. 

Aso.  And  I  Shan  be  gkd,  most  iweet 
lady,  to  embrace  him ;  where  is  he  f 


Mor.  I  can  fetch  him,  sir,  but  I  would 
be  loth  to  make  you  to  turn  away  your 
other  page. 

Asp.  You  shall  not,  most  sufficient  lady, 
I  win  keep  both :  pray  you  let* s  go  sec 
him. 

Arg.  Whither  goes  my  love  ? 

Aso.  I'll  return  presently,  I  go  but  to  se^ 
a  page  with  tliis  lady. 

Ana.  As  sure  as  fate,  'tis  so;  she  hsA 
queued  all :  a  pox  of  all  cockatrices.  Dam' 
me,  if  she  have  play'd  loose  with  me,  I'll 
cut  her  throat,  withm  a  hair's  breadth,  so  it 
may  be  heal'd  tifam. 

Mer.  What,  is  he  jealous  of  his  hcrmo- 
phrodite  ? 

CtO).  O,  I,  this  will  be  exxellent  sport. 

Pni.  Pliantastc!  Argurion!  what?  you 
are  suddenly  struck,  methkiks!  for  love's 
sake  let's  have  some  musick  till  they  come. 
Ambition,  reach  thelyra,  1  pray  you, 

Hed.  Any  thing  to  which  my  honour  shall 
direct  me. 

Phi.  Come,  Amorphus,  chear  up,  Phan- 
taste. 

Amo.  It  shall  be  my  pride,  faur  lady,  td 
attempt  all  that  is  in  my  power.  But  here 
is  an  instrument  that,  alone,  is  able  to  infuse 
soul  into  the  most  melancholic  and  dull- 
disposed  creature  upon  earth.  0 1  let  ne 
kiss  thy  fair  knees.  Beauteous  ears  at<- 
tend  it. 

Hed.  Will  you  have  the  kiss.  Honour  ? 

Pfu.  I,  good  Ambidon. 

SONG. 

"  O,  tliat  joy  so  soon  should  waste ! 

*'  Or  so  sweet  a  bliss 

''  As  a  kiss, 
"  Might  not  for  ever  last ! 
"  So  sugred,  so  melting,  so  soft,  so  delicious, 

'*  The  dew  that  lies  on  roses, 

**  When  the  morn  herself  discloses, 
"  Is  not  so  precious. 
"  O  rather  than  1  would  it  Smother, 
"  Were  1  to  taste  such  another ; 
"  It  should  be  my  wishing 
''  That  I  might  ale  kissing." 

Hed.  I  made  this  ditty,  and  the  note  ts 
it,  upon  a  kiss  tliat  mylionour  gave  me; 
how  like  you  it,  sir  ? 

Amo.  A  pretty  air ;  in  general,  I  like  it 
well :  but  in  particular,  your  long  die-note 
did  arride  me  most,  but  it  was  somewhat 
too  long.  I  can  shew  one  almost  of  the 
same  nature,  but  much  before  it,  and  not 
«o  lonff,  in  a  compositioD  of  mbe  own.  I 
think  Ihave both  the  note  aad  ditty  about 
me. 

Hed.y  Pray  you,  sir,  see. 

Amo.  Yes,  there  is  the  note;  and  all  the 
parts,  if  I  misthink  not.  I  will  read  the 
ditty  to  your  beauties  here;  but  first  I  am 
to  make  you  familiar  with  the  occasion^ 
which  presents  itself  tkus«    Upon  a  tim^ 
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coins  to  take  my  leave  of  the  emperor,  and 
nsB  his  great  bands ;  there  being  then  pre- 
sent the  Kings  of  France,  and  Amgon,  the 
dukes  of  Savoy,  Florence,  Orleans,  Bour^ 
boD,  Brunswick,  the  Lantgrave,  Count  Pa- 
,  btine ;  all  which  had  severally' feasted  me ; 
besides,  infinite  more  of  ijiferior  persons, 
as  counts  and  others:  it  was  my  chance 
(the  emperor  detained  bvsome  exorbitant 
affair)  to  wait  him  the  fiftb  part  of  an  hour, 
or  much  n^ar  it.  In  which  time,  retiring 
myself  into  a  bay-window,  the  beauteous 
lady  Annabel,  niece  to  the  empr^,  and 
sister  to  the  king  of  Arragon,  who  having 
never  before  ey^d  me,  (but  only  heard  the 
Gommon  report  of  my  virtue,  learning;,  and 
tnvel)  fell  mto  that  extremity  of  passion  for 
my  love,  that  she  tlicre  immediately  swoon- 
ed:  physicians  were  sent  fpr,  she  had  to  her 
chamber,  so  to  her  bed  ;  where  (languishing 
feme  few  days)  after  many  times  calling 
vpon  me,  witn  my  name  in  her  lips,  she  ex- 
pir*d.  As  that  (I  must  mourningly  say)  is 
(he  only  fault  of  my  fortune,  that,  as  it  hath 
ever  been  my  hap  to  be  sued  to,  by  all 
ladies  and  beauties,  where  I  Iiave  come ;  so 
I  never  yet  sojoum'd»  or  rested  in  that 
^lace,  or  part  of  the  world,  where  some 
lugh-bom,  admirable,  fair  feature  died  not 
for  my  love.  • 

Mcr.  O,  the  sweet  power  of  travel !  are 
you  guilty  of  this,  Cupid  ? 

Cim.  No,  Mercury,  and  that  his  page 
Cos  knows,  if  he  were  here  present  to  be 
sworn. 

PkL  But  how  doth  this  draw  on  the 
ditty,  sir? 

Mer,  O,  she  is  too  quick  with  him ;  he 
hath  not  devis'd  that  yet. 

./imo.  Marry,  some  hour  before  she  de- 
parted, she  bequeath'd  to  me  this  gjlove : 
which  golden  legacy,  the  emperor  himself 
took  care  tp  send  after  me,  in  six  coaches, 
oover'd  all  with  black  velvet,  attended  by 
the  state  of  his  empire;  all  which  he  freely 
presented  me  with :  and  I  reciprocally  (out 
of  the  same  bounty)  .gave  to  the  lords  tliat 
brought  it ;  only  reserving  tlie  gift  of  the 
deceased  lady,  upon  which  I  compos'd  this 
ode,  and  set  it  to  my  most  affected  instru- 
ment, the  lyra. 

SOKG* 

"  Thou  more  than  most  sweet  glove, 
'*  Unto  my  more  sweet  love, 
**  Suffer  me  to  store  with  kbses 
"  This  empty  lodging  that  now  misses 
"  The  pufe  rosy  hand,  that  wear  thee^ 
'*  Whiter  than  the  kid  that  bare  thee. 
"  Thou  art  soft,  but  that  was  softer ; 
'*  Cupid's  self  hath  kist  it  ofter 
"  Than  e'er  he  did  his  mother's  dovesi, 
"  Supposing  her  the  queen  of  loves, ' 
'<  Ihat  was  thy  mistress, 
«  Best  of  gloves." 


Mer,  Blasphemy,  blaiy)hemy,  Cupid. 

Cup,  I,  1 11  revenge  it  time  cuough, 
Hermes, 

Pfa.  Good  Amorphus,  let's  hear  it  sung. 

Amo,  I  care  not  to  admit  that,  since  it 
pleaseth  Philautia  to  reqiiest  it. 

Hed,  Here,  sir.         \4fttr  he  fuUh  sung, 

Amo,  Nay,  play  it,  f  pray  you,  you  do 
well,  you  do  well How  like  you  it,  sir  ? 

Hea,  Very  well  in  troth. 

Amo,  But  very  well  ?  O,  you  arc  a  mere 
Mammotlirept  in  judgment,  then.  Why, 
do  you  not  observe  how  excellently  the 
ditty  is  affected  in  every  place  ?  that  I  do 
not  marry  a  word  of  short  quantity  to  a  long 
note  ?  nor  an  ascending  syllable  to  a  de^ 
scendins  tone  ?  Besides,  upon  the  word 
(best)  there,  you  see  how  1  do  enter  with 
an  odd  minnum,  and  drive  it  through  the 
brief,  which  no  intelligent  musician  (I  know) 
but  will  aiHrm  to  be  very  rare,  extraordi- 
nary, and  pleasing. 

Mer.  And  yet  not  fit  to  lament  the  death 
of  a  lady,  for  all  this. 

Cup^  Tut,  here  be  they  will  swallow  any 
thing. 

Pha.  Pray  you,  let  meiiaye  a  copy  of  it, 
Amorphus. 

Pht.  And  me  too,  in  trotli,  I  like  it  ex- 
ceedingly. 

Amo.  1  have  denied  it  to  princes,  never- 
theless to  you  (the  true  femsde  twins  of  per- 
fection) I  am  won  to  depart  with  all. 

Ned,  I  hope,  1  sliall  have  my  Plonour's 
copy. 

Pha,  You  are  ambitious  in  that,  Hedon. 

Amo.  How  now,  Anaides  !  what  is  it  hath 
conjured  up  this  distemperature  in  the  circle 
of  your  face? 

Iff^^ho  is  retvrnedjrom  seeking  his  page. 

Ana,  IVhy,  what  have  you  to  do?  A 
pox  upo'  your  £lthy  travdling  face,  ^^Id 
your  tongue. , 

Hed,  Nay,  do'st  hear.  Mischief? 

Amu  Away,  Musk-cat 

Amo,  I  say  -to  thee,  thou  art  rude,  de- 
baucht,  impudent,  coarse,  impolisht,  a  firap* 
ler,  and  base. 

Hed^  Heart  of  my  father,  what  a  strange 
alteration  has  half  a  year's  haunting  of  ordi- 
naries wrought  in  tnis  fellow  I  that  came 
with  a  tuff-taffata  jerkin  to  town  but  the 
other  day,  and  a  pair  of  pennyless  hose,  and 
now  he  is  turnM  Hercules,  he  wants  but  a 
club.  ,  . 

Ana,  Sir,  you  with  the  pencil  on  your 
chin ;  I  will  garter  my  hose  with  your  guts^ 
and  that  shall  be  all. 

Mer,  'Slid,  what  rare  fire-works  be  here  ? 
flash,  flash. 

Pha.  What's  the  matter,  Hedon?  caa 
you  tell  ? 

Hed.  Nothing,  but  that  he  lacks  crowns, 
and  thinks  we'll  lend  him  some  to  be  friends. 

Aso.  Come,  sweet  lady,  in  good  truth  I'll 
have  it,  you  shall  not  deny  me.    Morus, 
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lie  your  auni  I  nay  have  ber  picture, 
ij  means. 

dsotus  returns  with  Moria  and  Moras. 
7,  Yea,  str:  good  aunt  now>  let  him 
It,  he  will  use  me  the  better ;  if  you 
me,  do,  good  aunt, 
jr.  Well,  tell  hira  he  shall  have  it 
0.  Master,  you  shall  have  it,  she  says. 
t7.  Stiall  1  ?  thank  her,  good  page, 
p.  What,  has  he  entertain'd  the  fool? 
ir.  I,  he'll  wait  close,  you  shall  see, 
^h  the  beggar  hang  off  a  while, 
q.  Aunt,  my  master  thanks  you. 
or.  Call  hira  hither. 
b.  Yes,  master. 

or.  Yes,  in  verity,  and  gave  me  this 
*,  and  he  has  promised  me  a  most  fine 
which  he  will  have  drawn  with  my 
re,  he  says:  and  desires  most  vehe- 
:ly  tg  be  known  to  your  ladyships, 
ta.  Call  .hira  hither,  'tis  good  groping 
a  gull. 

o.  Master  Asotus,  mastcrr  Asotus. 
to.  For  love's  sake,  let  me  go :  you  see, 
caird  to  the  ladies, 
rg.  Wilt  thou  forsake  me  tlien? 
w.  Godsoi  ^at  would  you  have  me 

or.  Come  hither,  master  Asotus.  I  do 
re  your  ladyships,  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
ry  worthy  <lesert;  and  of  a  most  boun- 
nature.  You  must  shew  and  insinuate 
"self  responsible,  and  equivalent  now  to 
cottimendment.    Good  honours  grace 

so.  I  protest  (more  than  most  fair  ladies) 
I  wbh  all  variety  of  divine  pleasures, 
ce  sport,  sweet  musick,  rich  "fare,  brave 
e,  soft  beds,  and  silken  thoughts,  attend 
5  fair  beauties.  Will  it  please  your 
ship  to  wear  this  cham  of  pearl,  ana  this 
)ond,  formy  sake? 
rg.  O. 

so.  And  you,  madam,  this  jewel  and 
laiits? 
rg.  O. 

ha.  We  know  not  how  to  deserve  these 
nties,  out  of  so  slight  merit,  Asotus. 
hi.  No,  in  iiaith,  but  there's  my  glove 
I  favour. 

ha.  And  soon  after  the  revels,  I  will 
ow  a  carter  on  you. 

so.  U  lord,  ladies!  it  is  more  grace 
ever  I  could  have  hop*d,  but  that  it 
seth  your  ladyships  to  extend.  J  pro- 
It  is  enough,  that  you  but  take  know- 
^  of  my  :— —  if  j'our  ladyships  want 
kroider'd  gowns,  tires  of  any  fashion,  re- 
es,  jewels,  or  carkanets,  any  thing  what- 

er,  if  you  vouchsafe  to  accept 

lip'.  And  for  it  they  will  help  you  to 
-ties,  and  devices. 

so.  I  ctnnot  utter  myself  (de^r  beauties) 
yon  c{u>  conceive— 
rg.  O. 
1^.  Sir^  we  will  acknowledge  your  ser; 


vice,  doubt  not,  heneefoitb,  you  shall  be 
no  more  Asotus  to  us^  but  our  gold-finch* 
and  we  your  cages. 

Mo.  O  Venus !  madams !  how  shall  I  de* 
serve  this  >  jf  I  were  but  mad?  acquainted 
with  Hedon,  bow,  I'll  try :  pray  you  away. 

Mer.  How  he  praj-s  Money  lo  go  away 
from  him ! 

j4so,  Amorphus,  a  word  with  you ;  here's 
a  watch  I  would  bestow  upon  you,  pray  you 
make  me  known  to  that  gallant. 

jitno.  That  I  will,  sir.  Monsieur  Hedon, 
I  must  entreat  you  to  exchange  knowledge 
with  this  Rentleraan.  ' 

Hed,  'Tis  a  thing  (next  to  the  water  wc 
expect)  1  thirst  after,  sir.  Good  monsieur 
Asotus. 

j1so»  Good  monsieur  Hedon,  I  would  be 
glad  to  be  iov'd  of  men  of  your  rank  and 
spirit,  I  protest.  Please  you  to  accept  this 
pair  of  bracelets,  sir ;  they  are  not  worth  the 
bestowing 

Afer.  O  Hercules,  how  the  gentleman 
purcliases !  this  must  needs  bring  Argurion 
to  a  consumption. 

Htd.  Sir,  I  shall  never  stand  in  the  merit 
of  such  bounty,  1  fear. 

Aso.  O  Venus,  sir;  your  acquaintance 
sfiall  be  sufficient,  ^nd  if  at  any  time  you 
need  my  bill,  or  my  bond — 

Arg.  O,  O'.  [Argurion  swoons, 

Amo.  Help  the  lady  there. 

Mor,.  Gods-dear,  Argurion !  madam,  how 
do  you  ? . 

Arg.  Sick. 

Pha.  Have  her  fortli,  and  give  her  air. 

Aso.  1  come  again  straight,  ladies. 

Mer.  Well,  I  doubt,  aU  the  physick  be 
has  will  scarce  retover  her ;  she*s  too  far 
spent 

SCENE  rv^ 

Pkihttdia,  Gelaiai  Anaidrs,  Cos,  Prosaites, 
PkanUists,  Moria,  Amnrphus,  Hedon. 

PliL  O  here's  the  water  come ;  fetch 
glasses,  page. 

Gtl.  Heart  of  my  body,  here's  a  coil  in- 
deed, with  yonr  jealous  humours;  nothing 
but  whore  and  bitch,  and  all  the  villainous 
swaggering  names  you  can  think  on  ?  '^!>lid, 
take  your  Dottle,  and  put  it  in  your  guts  for 
me,  I'U  see  you  poxt  ere  I  follow  •  ou  any 
longer. 

Ana.  Nay,  good  punk,  sweet  rascal ; 
dam' me  if  1  am  jealous  now. 

Gel.  That's  true  indeed  ;  pray  let's  go. 

Jl/or.  What's  the  matter,  there : 

Get.  flight  he  has  me  upon  interroga- 
tories, (nay,  my  mother  shall  know  how 
you  use  me)  where  I  have  been?  and  why 
1  should  stay  so  long,  and,  how  is't  possible  ? 
and  withal  caUs  me  at  his  pleasure  I  know 
not  how  many  cockatrices,  ^nd  things. 

Mor.  In  truth  and  sadness,  these  are  no 
good  epitaphs^  Anaides,  to  bestow  upon  any 
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gentlewoman ;  and  (Pll  ensure  voo)  if  I  had 
KDOwn  you  would  hate  dealt  tnus  with  my 
daughter,  she  should  never  hare  foncied 
you  so  deeply  as  she  has  done.    Go  to. 

Ana.  yfay,  do  you  hear,  mother  Moria  ? 
Heart! 

Mor,  Nay,  I  pray  you,  sir,  do  not  swear. 

Amu  Swear  ?  why  ?  I  have  sworn  afore 
BOW,  I  hope^  Both  you  and  your  daughter 
mistake  me.  I  have  not  honour' d  Arete, 
that  is  held  the  worthiest  lady  in  court  (next 
to  Cynthia)  witli  half  that  observance  and 
respect,  as  I  have  done  her  in  private,  how- 
soever outwardly  I  have  carried  myself 
careless,  and  negligent.  Come,  you  are  a 
foolish  punk,  and  know  not  wlu^n  you  are 
well  employed.  Kiss  me,  come  on ;  do  it, 
lay. 

Mor.  Nay,  indeed,  I  must  confess,  she 
is  apt  to  misprision.  But  I  must  have  you 
leave  it,  minion. 

Amo.  How  now,  Asotus  ?  how  does  the 
lady^ 

Aso,  Faith,  ill.  I  have  left  my  page  with 
her,  at  her  lodging. 

Hed,  O  here's  the  rarest  water  that  ever 
vas  tasted :  fill  him  some. 

Pro,  What !  has  my  master  a  new  page  ? 

Mcr,  Yes,  a  kmsman  of  the  lady  Moria's: 
you  must  wait  better  now,  or  you  are 
cashiered,  Prosaitcs. 

Ana.  Come,  gallants,  you  must  pardon 
my  foolish  humour ;  when  I  am  angry,  that 
any  thing  crosses  me,  I  grow  impatient 
straight    Here,  I  drink  to  you. 

Fai,  O,  that  we  Iiad  five  or  six  bottles 
moreoftliis  liauor. 

Pha.  Now  I  commend  your  judgment, 
Amorphus;  who's  that  knocks?  look,  pase. 

Mor.  O,  most  delicious;  a  little  of  £is 
would  make  Ar^rion  well. 

Pha,  O,  no,  give  her  no  cold  drink,  by 
any  means. 

Ana,  This  water  is  the  spirit  of  wine,  I'll 
behang'delse. 

Co$.  Here's  the  lady  Arete,  madam. 

SCENE    V. 

Arete,  Moria,  PhanUute,  Philautia,  Anai- 
des,  Gelaia,  Cos,  Proaaites,  Amarphus,. 
Awhu,  Hedon,  Mercury,  Cupid. 

Are,  What,  at  your  bever,  gallants? 

Mor,  Wiirt  please  your  ladyship  to 
drink?  'tis  of  the  new  fountain  water. 

Are.  Not  \,  Moria,  I  thank  you.  Gal- 
lants, you  are  for  this  night  free  to  your  pe-> 
culiar  delights;  Cynthia  will  have  no  sports: 
when  she  is  pleas' d  to  come  forth,  you  shall 
have  knowledge.   In  the  mean  time,  I  could 


wish  you  did  provide  for  tolemn  revels*,  and 
some  unlook'd-for  device  of  wit,  to  enter- 
tain her,  against  she  should  vouchsafe  t0 
grace  your  pastimes  with  her  presence. 

Amo.  What  say  you  to  a  mask  ? 

Hed.  Nothing  better,  if  the  project  were 
new  and  rare. 

Are,  Why,  I'll  send  for  Crites,  and  have 
his  advice :  be  you  ready  in  your  endear 
vours:  he  shall  discharge  you  of  the  ]&< 
ventivp  part. 

Pha,  But  will  not  your  ladyship  stay  ^ 

Are,  Not  now,  Phantastc. 

Pki.  Let  her  go,  I  pray  you,  good  lady 
Sobriety,  I  am  glad  we  are  rid  of  her. 

Plia.  SVhat  a  set  face  the  gentlewoman 
has,  as  she  were  still  going  to  a  sacrifice  ? 

Phi,  O,  she  is  the  extraction  of  a  dozen  of 
puritans,  for  a  look. 

Mor,  Of  all  nymphs  i*  the  court,  I  can- 
not away  with  her ;  ^tis  the  coarsest  thine — 

Phi,  I  wonder  how  Cynthia  can  affect  ner 
so  above  the  rest !  Here  be  they  every  way 
as  faXv  as  she,  and  a  thought  fiairer,  I  trow. 

Pha,  I,  and  as  ingenious  and  conceited  ai 
she. 

Mor.  I,  and  as  politic  as  she,  for  all  she 
sets  such  a  forehead  on't. 

Phi,  Would  I  were  dead,  if  I  would 
change  to  be  Cynthia. 

Plui.  Ot  I. 

Mor.  Or  I. 

Amo,  And  there's  her  minion  Crites! 
why  his  advice  more  thah  Amorphus  ?  have 
not  I  invention  afore  him  ?  learning  to  better 
that  invention  above  him  ?  and  inianted  with 
pleasant  travel 

Atul  Death,  what  talk  you  of  his  learn- 
ing? he  understands  no  more  than  a  school- 
boy; I  have  put  him  down  myself  a  thou- 
sand times  (by  this  air)  and  yet  I  never  talk'd 
with  him  but  twice  in  my  life :  you  never 
saw  his  like.  I  could  never  get  nim  to  ar- 
gue with  me  but  once,  and  then,  because  I 
could  not  construe  an  author  I  quoted  at 
first  sight,  he  went  away,  and  laugh' d  at 
me.  By  Hercules,  I  scorn  him,  as  Ido  the 
sodden  nymph  that  was  here  e'en  now,  his 
mistress  Arete:  and  I  love  myself  for  no^ 
thing  else. 

Hed.  I  wonder  the  fellow  does  not  hane 
himself,  being  thus  scorn' d  and  contemn'd 
of  us  that  are  held  the  most  accomplish' d 
society  of  gallants. 

Mer,  By  your  selves,  none  else. 

Hed,  I  protest,  if  I  had  n6  musick  in  me, 
no  courtship,  that  I  were  not  a  reveller  and 
could  dance,  or  Iiad  not  those  excellent 
qualities  that  give  a  man  life  and  perfection, 
but  a  mere  pooV  scholar  as  he  is,  I  think  I 


'  iftneor  T  why?  Ihaoeswom  qforemw,  I  hope,"]  The  expletive  inserted  in  the  elder  folio, 
RDders  the  expression  more  humorous: 

Swfttr  f  why  T  s^iood,  Ihavesxcom  qfore  now. 

*  You  did  provide  roR  solemn  reveU,']  Perhaps /or  should  be  read  snme;  though  the 
«^  is  perfect  either  way. 
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[Act 4.  Scenes* 


thould  make  ^ome  desperate  vrsy  with  my- 
self; whereas  now^  (would  I  might  nerer 
breathe  more,)  if  I  do  know  that  creature 
in  this  kingdom  with  whom  I  would  change. 

Cup.  This  is  excellent :  well,  I  must  alter 
all  this  soon*. 

Mer.  Look  j^ou  do,  Cupid.  The  bottles 
have  wTou^ty  it  seems. 

Aw.  O,  I  am  sorry  the  revels  are  crost. 
I  should  ha'  tickled  it  soon.  1  did  never 
appear  till  then.  «'Siid,  I  am  the  neatliest- 
made  galkmt  i'  the  company,  and  have  the 
best  presence ;  and  my  dancing  —  well,  I 
know  what  our  usher  said  to  me  last  lime  I 
was  at  the  school :  would  I  might  have  led 
Philautia  in  the  measures,  an'^it  had  been 
the  gods'  wilh  I  am  most  worthy,  I  am 
sure« 

Morus,  Master,  I  can  tell  you  news ;  the 
lady  kiss'd  me  yonder,  and  play'd  with  me, 
and  says  she  lov'd  you  once  as  well  as  she 
does  me,  but  that  you  cast  her  off. 

Mo,  Peace,  my  most  esteemed  page. 

Morns.  Yes. 

Aso,  What  luck  is  this,  that  our  revels 
are  dash'd  ?  now  was  I  beginning  to  glister, 
i'  the  very  highway  of  preferment  An' 
Cynthia  had  but  seen  me  dance  a  strain,  or 
do  but  one  trick,  I  had  been  kept  in  court, 
I  should  never  have  needed  ta  look  towards 
my  friends  again. 

Amo.  Contain  yourself,  you  were  a  for- 
tunate young  man,  if  you  Knew  yoiir  own 
good;  which  I  have  now  projected,  land 
Diill  presently  multiply  upon  you.  Beauties 
and  valours^  your  vouchsaf'd  applause  to  ^ 
motion.  The  humorous  Cynthia  hath,  for 
this  night,  withdrawn  the  light  of  your  dc 
light.—— 

Pka.  'Tistnie,  Amorphus;  what  may  we 
do  to  redeem  it  ? 

Ame,  Redeem  that  we  cannot,  but  to 
create  a  new  ilame  is  in  our  power.  Here 
is  a  gentleman,  my  scholar,  whom  (for  some 
private  reasons  me  specially  moving)  I  am 
covetous  to  gratify  wilh  title  of  master  in 
the  noble  and  subtil  science  of  courtship: 
for  which  grace,  he  shall  this  night  in  court, 
and  in  the  lone  gallery,  bold  his  public  act, 
by  open  challenge,  to  all  masters  of  the 
mystery  whatsoever,  to  play  at  the  four 
choice  and  principal  weapons  thereof,  viz. 
the  bare  accost,  the  better  regard,  the  so- 
lemn address,  and  the  perfect  close.  What 
say  you  ? 

Ail,^  Excellent,  excellent,  Amorphus. 

Amo.  Well,  let  us  then  take  our  time  by 
the  forehead:  I  will  instantly  have  bills 
drawn,  and  advancM  in  every  angle  of  the 
court  Sir,  betray  not  youj  too  much  joy. 
Anaides,  we  must  mix  this  gentleman  with 
you  inacquamtance^  monsieur  Asotus. 

*  This  is  exceUcfU  well;  J  must  dUer  aU  this  «oo«.]  The  first  folio  gives  it  in  tliis  maimers 
XUf  is  exceBdU :  weU,  I  must  uUcr  uU  this  soon. 


Ana,  I  am  easily  entreated  to  grace  any 
of  your  friends,  Amorphus. 

Aso,  Sir,  and  his  friends  shall  likewise 
grace  you,  sir.  Nay,  I  begin  to  know  my- 
self now. 

Amo,  O,  you  must  continue  your  hovs^ 
ties. 

Aso,  Must  I  ?  why,  Til  ghre  him  this 
ruby  on  my  finger.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  I 
do  heartily  wish  your  acquaintance,  and  I 
partiy  know  myself  worthy  of  it;  please  you, 
sir,  to  accept  this  poor  ruby  in  a  ring,  sir. 
The  poesy  is  of  my  own  device.  Let  this 
blush  for  me,  sir. 

Ana,  So  it  must  for  me  too,  for  I  am  not 
asham'd  to  take  it. 

Morus,  Sweet  man !  by  my  troth,  mas- 
ter, I  love  you,  will  you  love  me  too  ?  for 
my  aunt's  sake?  I'll  wait  well,  you  shall 
see.  I'll  still  be  here.  Would  I  might  ne- 
ver stir,  but  you  are  a  *  fine  man  in  ^  these 
clothes ;  master,  shall  I  have  'em  when  you 
have  done  with  them? 

Aso,  As  for  that,  Morus,  thou  shalt  see 
mone  hereafter ;  in  the  mean  time,  by  this 
air,  or  by  this  feather,  I'll  do  as  much  for 
thee,  as  any  gallant  shall  do  for  his  pa^e^ 
whatsoever,  in  this  court,  comer  of  me 
•world,  or  kingdom. 

Mer.  I  wonder  this  gentleman  should  af- 
fect to  keep  a  fool !  meSiinks  he  makes  sport 
enough  witn  himself. 

Cup,  Well,  Prosaites,  'twere  good  you 
did  wait  closer. 

Pro,  I,  riUooktoit;  'tis  time. 

Cos,  The  revels  would  have  been  mo^ 
sumptuous  to-night,  if  they  had  gone  for- 
vgrd. 

Mcr,  They  must  needs,  when  all  the 
choicest  singularities  of  the  court  were  up  in 
pantofies ;  ne'er  a  one  of  them  but  was  able 
to  make  a  whole  show  of  itself. 

Aso,  Sirrah,  a  torch,  a  torch.       [within^ 

Pro.  O,  what  a  call  is  there !  I  wdl  have 
a  canzonet  madei  with  nothing  in  it  but  sir- 
rah ;  and  the  burthen  shall  be,  I  come. 

Mer,  How  now,  Cupid,  how  do  you  like 
tills  chanee  ? 

Cup.  Faith,  the  thread  of  my  device  is 
crack'd,  I  may  go  sleep  'till  the  reveUiog 
musick  awake  me. 

Mer.  And  then  too,  Cupid,  without  you 
had  prevented  the  fountain.  Alas,  poor 
god,  that  remembers  not  self-love  to  b« 
proof  affainst  the  violence  of  his  quiver  S 
Well,  I  have  a  plot  upon  these  prizers,  foi 
which  I  must  presently  find  9ut  Crites,  and 
with  his  assistance  pursue  it  to  a  high  strain 
of  laughter,  or  ^Iercluy  hath  lost  of  bis 
metal. 
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A  C  T    V. 


SCENE  1. 


Mercuti/,  Crites. 

3ier.  TT  is  resolVd  on,  Critet^  you  must 
•■•  do  it. 

Cri,  The  grace  divinest  Mercury  hath 

done  me. 
In  this  vouchsaf  d  discovery  of  himself, 
fiinds  my  obsenrance  in  the  utmost  term 
Of  satisfaction  to  his  godly  willt 
Though  I  profess  ^without  the  affectation 
Of  an  enforc'd  ana  form'd  austerity) 
I  could  be  vrilling  to  enjoy  no  place 
With  so  uneaual  natures. 

Mer,  We  believe  it. 
But  for  our  sake,  and  to  inflict  just  pains 
On  their  prodigious  follies,  aid  us  now :    ' 
No  roan  is,  presently,  made  bad,  with  ill. 
And  good  men,  like  the  sea,  should  still 

maintain  [mours 

Their  noble  taste,  in  midst  of  all  fresh  hu- 
Tbat  flow  about  them,  to  corrupt  their 

streams,  [ness. 

Bearing  no  season,  much  less  salt  of  good- 
It  is  our  purpose,  Crites,  to  correct. 
And  punish,  with  our  laughter,  tlus  night's 

sport. 
Which  our  court-dois  so  heartily  intend  : 
And  by  that  worthy  scorn,  to  make  tliem 

know 
How  hr  beneath  the  dignity  of  man  ' 

llieir  serious  and  most  practis'd  actioifs  are. 
Cri.  I,  but  though  Mercury  can  warrant 

out  [good. 

His   undertakings,   and  make    all   things 
Out  of  the  powers  of  his  divinity,  [me, 

Th'  offence  will  be  returu'd  with  weight  on 
That  am  a  creature  so  despis'd  and  poor  ; 
When  the  whole  court  shall  take  itself  abUs'd 
By  our  ironical  confederacy. 
Mcr.  You  are  deceiv'd.   The  better  race 

in  cou|t, 
lliat  have  the  true  nobility  callM  virtue^ 
Will  apprehend  it,  as  a  grateful  right 
Done  to  their  sebarate  merit ;  and  approve 
The  fit  rebuke  ot  so  ridiculpus  heads. 
Who  with  their  apisli  customs  and  forc'd 

iprbs,  ^tempt. 

Would  bring  the  name  of  courtier  in  con- 
Did  it  not  live  unblemish'd  in  some  few. 
Whom  equal  Jove  hath  lov*d,  and  Phctbus 

form'd  s 

Of  better  metal,  and  in  better  mould. 

CrL  Well,  since  my  leader-on  is  Mer- 
I  shall  not  fear  to  follow.    If  I  fall,     [cuiy. 


My  proper  virtue  shall  be  my  relief. 

That  foUow'd  such  a  cause  and  such  a  chief. 

SCENE  ir. 

AsQtuSf  Amorphua. 

A$o,  No  more,  if  you  love  me,  ^ood 
master;  you  are  incompatible  to  live  withak 
send  me  for  the  ladies. 

Atno,  Nay,  but  intend  me. 

Aso.  Fear  me  not ;  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

Amo.  Render  not  yourself  a  renactory  on 
the  sudden.  I  can  adlow  well,  you  should 
repute  highly,  heartily  (and  to  the  most) 
of^your  own  endowments;  it  Rives  you  forth 
to  the  world  the  more  assur'd:  but  with  re- 
servation  of  an  eye,  to  be  always  tum*d  du- 
tifully back  upon  your  teacher. 

Aso,  Nay,  ^ood  sir,  leave  it  to  me.  Trust 
me  with  trussina  all  the  points  of  this  action, 
I  pray.  'Slid,  I  hope  we  shall  find  wit  to 
perform  the  science,  as  well  as  another. 

Amo,  I  confess  you  to  be  of  an  apted  ^ 
and  docible  humour.  Yet  there  are  certain 
puntilios,  or  (as  I  may  more  nakedly  insi- 
nuate them)  certain  intrinsecate  strokes  and 
wards,  to  which  your  activity  Is  not  yet 
amounted,  as  your  gentile  dor  in  colours. 
For  supposition,  your  mistress  appears  here 
in  prize,  ribbanded  with  green  and  yellow ; 
now  it  is  the  part  of  every  obsequious  ser* 
vant,  to  he  sure  to  have  daily  about  him 
copy  and  variety  of  colours,  to  be  presently 
answerable  to  any  hourly  or  half-hourly 
change  in  his  mistress's  revolution  -— ^ 

A90,  (1  know  It,  sir. 

/imo.  Give  leave,  I  pray  you)  which  if 
your  antagonist,  or  pla^r  against  you,  shall 
ignorantly  be  without,  and  yourself  can  pro- 
duce, you  eive  him  the  dor. 

Aso,  I,  1,  sir. 

Amo*  Or,  if  you  can  possess  your  oppo- 
site, that  the  green  your  mistress  wears,  is 
her  reioicing  or  ex^dtation  in  his  service ; 
the  yellow,  suspicion  of  his  truth,  (from  her 
height  of  affection :)  and  that  he  (greenly 
credulous)  shall  withdraw  thus.  In  private, 
and  from  tlie  abundance  of  his  poclcet  ^to 
displace  her  jealous  conceit)  steal  into  nis 
hat  the  colour,  whose  blueness  doth  express 
trueness,  (she  being  not  so,  nor  so  affectt<i) 
you  give  him  the  dor. 

Aso,  Do  not  I  know  it,  sir? 

Amo»  Nay,  good-— swell  not  above 
your  understanding.  There  is  yet  a  third 
dor  in  colours. 


^  Icofdutycu  to  he  qf  on  apep  and  docihU  humour.']  Here  appears  to  be  a  mistake  ia 
ttie  nQtatmeUf  and  I  am  elad  to  have  Mr.  Theobald's  conjecture  in  support  of  my  own.  I 
imagmed  tnat  ofUd  was  tne  true  word ;  and  confirmed  by  his  authority,  it  has  now  a  place 
ifi  the  text.    ApUdf  ia  the  age  of  Joason,  meant  the  same  as  the  modern  abbreviatioD, 
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[Act  5.  Scene  3. 


Aso,  I  know  it  too»  I  know  it. 

Amo.  Do  70U  know  it  too?  what  is  it? 
make  good  your  knowledge. 

Aso,  Why  it  is no  matter  for  that. 

Amo,  Do  it,  on  pain  of  the  dor. 

A90,  Why ;  what  is't  say  you  ? 

Amo,  Lo,  you  have  given  yourself  the 
dor.  But  I  will  remonstrate  to  you  the  third 
dor,  which  is  not,  as  the  two  former  dors, 
indicative,  but  deliberative:  as  how?  as 
thus.  Your  rivalis,  with  a  dutiful  and  se- 
rious care,  lying  in  his  bed,  meditating  how 
to  observe  his  mistress,  dispatcheth  his  lac- 
quey to  tlie  chamber  early,  to  know  what 
her  colours  are  for  the  day,  with  purpose  to 
apply  his  wear  that  day  accordingly  :  you 
lay  wait  before,  pre-occupy  the  chamoer- 
maid,  corrupt  her  to  return  false  colours ; 
he  follows  the  fallacy,  comes  out  accoutred 
to  his  believed  instructions;  your  mistress 
smiles,  and  you  give  hjm  the  dor. 

Aso.  Why,  so  I  told  you,  sir,  I  knew 
it. 

Amo,  Told  me  ?  It  is  a  strange  outrecui- 
dance  ^  !  your  humour  too  much  r^ 
doundeth. 

Aso,  Why,  sir,  what,  do'  you  think  you 
know  more  ? 

Amo,  I  know  that  a  cook  may  as  soon 
and  properly  be  said  to  smell  well,  as  you 
to  be  wise.  I  know  these  are  most  clear 
and  clean  strokes.  But  then,  you  have  yo\ir 
passages  and  imbrocata's  in  courtship;  as 
the  bitter  bob  in  wit;  the  reverse  in  face  or 
wry-mouth  *,  and  these  more  subtil  and  se- 
cure offenders.  I  will  example  unto  you ; 
your  opponent  makes  entry,  as  you  are  en- 
gagM  with  your  mistress.  You  seeing  him, 
close  in  her  ear  with  this  whisper  (here  comes 
your  Baboon,  disgrace  him)  and  withal, 
stepping  off,  fall  on  his  bosom,  and  turning 
to  ner,  politicly',  aloud  say,  lady,  regard  this 
noble  gentleman,  a  man  rarely  parted,  se- 
cond to  none  in  this  court ;  ancf  then,  stoop- 
ing over  his  slioulder,  your  hand  on  his 
breast,  your  mouth  on  his  backside,  you 
give  him  the  reverse  stroke,  with  this  sanna 
or  stork's-bill  \  which  makes  up  your  wits 
bob  most  bitter. 

Aso,  Nay,  for  heaven's  sake,  teach  me 

no  more.    1  know  all  as  well 'Slid,  if 

I  did  not,  why  was  I  nominated  ?  why  did 
you  choose  me?  why  did  the  ladies  prick 
out  me  ?  I  am  sure  there  were  other  gal- 
lants. But  me  of  all  the  rest  ?  by  that  Kght, 
and  as  I  am  a  courtier,  would  i  might  never 
Stir,  but 'tis  strange.  Would  to  the  lord 
the  ladies  would  come  once. 


SCENE    UL 


MorpMdes,  Amorphus,  AsoUu,  Hedon,  A- 
naides,  the  Throng,  Ladies,  Citizen,  IVife, 
Pages,  Taylor,  Mercer,  Pajumer,  Jewelr 
ler,  SfC. 

Mar,  Signior,  the  gallants  and  ladies  are 
at  hand.    Arc  you  ready,  sir? 

Amo,  Instantly.  Go,  accomplish  your 
attire :  cousin  Morphides,  assist  me  to  make 
good  the  door  with  your  officious  tyranny. 

Cit,  By  your  leave  my  masters  there, 
pray  you  lef  s  come  by. 

Pag,  You  by }  why  sliould  yon  come  by 
more  than  we  ? 

liyi  Why,  sir?  because  he  b  my  brother 
that  olays  the  prizes. 

Afor.  Your  brother  ?  [in. 

Cit,  I,  her  brother,  sir,  and  we  must  come 

Toy,  Why,  what  are  you  ? 

Cit,  I  am  her  husband,  sir. 

Tat/.  1  hen  thrust  forward  your  heftd. 

Amo,  Whattumult  is  there? 

Mor.  Who's  there?  bear  back  there. 
Stand'  from  the  door. 

Amo,  Enter  none  but  the  ladies  and  their 
hangbyes ;  welcome  beauties  and  your  kind 
shadows. 

Hed,  This  country  lady,  my  friend,  go«d 
signior  Amorphus. 

Ana,  And  my  cockatrice  here. 

Amo.  She  is  welcome.  • 

Mar.  Knock  those  same  pa^  there ; 
and,  Goodman  coxcomb  the  citizen,  who 
would  you  speak  withal  ? 

Amo,  Witnwhom?  your  brother? 

Mor,  Who  is  your  brother? 

Amo,  Master  Asotus?  is  he  your  brother?., 
he  is  taken  up  with  great  persona ;  he  is  not 
to  know  you  to-night. 

Aso,  0  Jove,  master  !  a^*  there  come 
e'er  a  citizen  gentlewoman  in  my  name,  let 
her  have  entrance,  I  pray  you.  It  is  roy 
sister. 

ffy.  Brother. 

Cit,  Brother,  master  Asotus. 

Aso,  Who's  there  ? 

IP'if,  'Tis  I,  brother. 

Aso,  Gods  me  !  there  she  b,  good  mas- 
ter, intrude  her. 

Mor,  Make  place ;  bear  back  there. 

Amo.  Knock  that  simple  fellow  there. 

/T^.  Nay,  good  sir,  it  is  my  husband. 

Afor,  The  simpler  fellow  he.  Away, 
back  with  your  head,  sir. 

Aso.  Brother,  you  must  pardon  ^our  noo- 
entry*  husbands  are  not  allow'd  here  in 
truth.  I'll  come  home  soon  with  my  sbter, 
pray  you  meet  us  wi^  a  lanthom,  brother. 

'  It  is  a  strange  outrecuidakcb.  J    Pride,  arrogance,  or  presumption. 

*  fTith  this  sANNA,  or  stork's  bill.]  Sanna  b  a  Latm  word  which  implies  some  ges- 
ture of  scorn  and  contempt;  which  the  poet  calls  ttork^s  hUl,  in  allusion  to  tiie  ciconia  of 
the  andents;  a  manner  of  deriding  a  person,  by  extending  the  fore-^nger  at  Inm.  Sec 
Casaubon  en  this  verse  of  Persius, 

0  Jane,  i  tergo  quan  nulla  ciconia  pimiU^S^t,  1. 
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fie  merry,  sister;  I  slM  make  you  laugh 
anon. 

Fha,  Your  prizer  is  not  ready.  Amor- 
pbus. 

Jvio.  Apprehend  your  places,  he  shall 
be  soon,  and  at  all  points. 

Jna  h  thf  r«  any  ho<ly  come  to  answer 
him  }  shall  ue  have  any  sport? 

Amo.  Sptrt  of  importance  ;  howsoever, 
give  me  the  gloves. 

Bed,  Gloves!  why  gloves,  signior  ? 

Phi.  What's  the  ceremony  } 

[He  distributes  glnves. 

Ama,  Beside  their  received  htness,  at  all 
prizes,  Ihey  are  here  properly  accommodate 
to  the  nuptials  ot  my  scholar *s  'havioiir  to 
the  lady  Courtship  Please  you  apparel 
your  haiids.  Madam  Phautasti',  madam 
Pbilautia,  guardian,  signior  Hcdon,  signior 
Anaides,  gentlemen  all,  ladies. 

AIL  i  hanks,  good  Amorphus. 

Amo,  I  Will  now  call  forth  my  provost, 
aod  present  him. 

Am,  Heart !  why  should  not  we  be  mas- 
ters as  well  as  he? 

Hed.  I'haf  s  true,  and  play  our  masters' 
)     prizes  as  well  as  the  t'other  ? 

Mor.  In  sadness,  for  using  your  court- 
weapons,  ipethinks  you  may. 

Pha,  Nay,  but  why  should  not  we  ladies 
play  our  prizes,  I  pray  ?  I  see  no  reason 
but  we  should  take  'em  down  at  their  own 
weapons. 

Phi,  Troth,  and  so  we  may  if  we  handle 
'cm  well. 

If^if,  I  indeed,' forsooth,  madam,  if 'twere 
i*  the  city,  we  would  think  foul  scorn  but 
we  would,  forsooth. 

Pha,  Pray  you,  what  should  we  call  your 
Aame  ? 

f^if>  My  name  is  Downfall. 

Hed,  GTood  mistress  Downfall!  I  am 
iorry  your  husband  could  not  get  in. 

lyif.  'Tis  no  matter  for  him,  sir. 

AfUL  No,  no,  she  has  the  more  liberty 
for  herself. 
PhtL  Peace,  peace;  they  come. 

{Aftourish. 
Amo.  So,  keep  up  your  ruff;  the  tinc- 
ture of  your  neck  \%  not  all  so  pure,  but  it 
will  ask  it.  Maintain  your  sprig  upright ; 
your  cloke  on  your  half-shoulder  fallmg ; 
10 :  I  will  read  your  bill»  advance  it,  and 
present  you.    Silence. 

llie  Challbngb. 
"  Be  it  known  to  all  that  profess  court- 
''  ship,  by  these  presents  (from  the  white 
**  sattin  reveller,  to  the  cloth  of  tissue  and 
*'  bodkin)  that  we,  Ulysses-Politropus- 
**  Amorphus,  master  of  the  noble  and  sub- 
*'  tile  science  of  courtship,  do  give  leave 
•*  and  licence  to  our  provost,  Acolastus- 
"  Polypragmon-Asotus,  to  play  his  master's 
"  prize,  against  ail  masters  whatsoever,  in 
"  this  subtile  mystery,  at  these  four,  the 
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'*  choice  and  moA  cunning  weapons  of 
"  court-compliment,  viz.  the  bare  accost } 
*'  the  better  regard ;  the  solemn  address  \ 
"  and  the  perfect  close.  These  are  there- 
"  fore  to  giVK  notice  to  all  comers,  that  he, 
<'  the  said  Acolastus-Polypragmon-AsotuSi . 
"  is  here  present  (by  the  nelp  of  his  mer- 
"  cer,  taylor,  milliner,  sempster,  and  so 
"  forth)  at  his  designed  houri  in  this  fair 
*'  gallery^  the  present  day  of  this  present 
'*  month,  to  perform  and  do  his  uttermost 
"  for  the  atchievement  and  bearing  away 
*'  of  the  prizes,  which  are  these:  viz.  For 
•*  the  bare  accost,  two  wall-eyes  in  a  face 
"Jofced :  tor  the  better  regard,  a  face  fii- 
"  vourabty  siiitpering,  with  a  fan  waving  t 
*'  for  the  soleihn  address,  two  lips  wagging^ 
"  and  never  a  wise  word :  for  the  perfect 
"  close,  a  wring  by  the  hand,  with  a  ban* 
*'  quet  in  a  corner*  And  Phoebus  save 
"  Cynthia." 

Appeareth  no  man  yet,  to  answer  the 
prizer  ?  no  voice  ?  Musick,  give  them  their 
su  m  m  ons.  [Musick  sounds. 

Pha*  The  solemnity  of  this  is  excellent. 

Amo.  Silence.  Well,  I  perceive  your 
name  is  their  terror,  and  keepcth  them 
back. 

Also.  Pfaith,  niastef,  lef  s  go  ;  nobody 
comes,  rictus,  viita,  victum  ;  victim  vicltt, 
victi lefs  be  retrograde. 

Amo.  Stay.  That  were  dispunct  to  the 
ladies.  Rather,  ourself  shall  be  your  eo" 
counter.  Take  your  stale  up  to  the  wall  s 
and,  lady,  may  we  implore  you  to  stand 
forth,  as  nrst  term  or  bound  to  our  courtship? 
'    Hed,  'Fore  heaven,  'twill  shew  rarely. 

Amo.  Sound  a  charge.  [A  charge. 

Ana.  A  pox  on't.  Your  vulgar  will 
count 4bis  fabulous  and  impudent  now  ;  bj 
that  candle,  they'll  ne'er  conceit  it. 

Pita.  Excellent  well  I  admirable! 

PId.  Peace.  [They  act  their  accost  seuf^ 
rally  to  the  kuhf  thai  stands  forth."] 

Hed.  Most  fashionably,  believe  it 

Phi,  O,  he  is  a  well  spoken  gentleman* 

Pita,  Now  the  other.  ' 

Phi.  Very  good. 

Hed.  For  a  scholar,  Honour. 

Ana.  Of  'tis  too  Dutclju  He  reels  too 
much. 

Hed»  This  weapon  is  done.    [^Aftourish, 

Amo,  No,  we  have  our  two  bouts  at 
every  weapon,  expect. 

SCENE    IV. 

[To  theni]  Crites,  Mercury* 

€ri.  Where  be  these  gallants,  and  their 
brave  prizer  here  ? 

Mor,  Who's  there?  bear  back:  keep 
the  door. 

Amo.  What  arc  you,  sir? 

Crl.  By  your  licence,  .gntnd  master. 
Come  forward,  sir. 

Ana.  Heart  1  who  let  in  that  rag  tbcre^ 
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amongst  us  ?  Put  hini  out,  an  iinpccunious 
.  cn*ature. 

//erf.  Out  with  him. 

Mor.  Come,  sir. 

Anio.  You  must  be  retrograde. 

Cri.  Soft,  sir,  I  am  Truckman  *,  and  do 
flourish  before  this  Monsieur,  or  French- 
behav'd  gentleman,  here;  who  Is  drawn 
hither  by  report  of  your  chartels,  advanced 
in  court,  td  prove  his  fortune  with  your 
prizer,  so  he  may  have  fair  play  shewn  him, 
^nd  the  liberty  to  chuse  his  stickler  *. 

Amo,  Is  he  a  master  ? 
'  Cri.  That,  sir,  he  has  to  shew  here ;  and 
confirmed  imder  the  hands  of  the  most 
Fkiiful  and  cunning  complimentaries  alive : 
Please  you  read,  sir. 

Am9,  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Ana,  Death,  disgrace  this  fellow  i'  the 
black  stuff,  whatever  you  do. 

Amot  Why,  but  he  comes  with  tlie 
Stranger. 

Hed,  That's  no  mattrf.  He  is  our  own 
countryman.  * 

Ana.  I,  and  he  is  a  scholar  besides.  You 
may  disgrace  him  here  with  authority. 
'  Aftw.  Well,  see  these  first. 

Aso.  Now  shall  I  be  observed  by  yon' 
scholar,  till  I  sweat  again ;  1  would  to  Jove 
it  were  over. 

Cri.  Sir,  tliis  is  the  wight  of  worth,  that 
dares  you  to  the  encounter.  A  gentleman 
of  so  pleasing  and  ridiculous  a  carriage ;  as, 
even  standing,  carries  meat  in  the  mouth, 
Tou  see ;  and  1  assure  you,  although  no 
pred  courtlin^,  yet  a  most  particular  man, 
of  goodly  havmgs,  well  fashion'd  Miaviour, 
and  of  as  hard'ned  and  excellent  a  bark,  as 
the  most  naturally  qualified  amongst  them. 
Informed,  reformed,  and  transform'd,  from 
his  original  citycism  ;  by  this  elixir,  or 
mere  magazine  of  man.  And  for  your 
spectators,  you  behold  them  what  they  are: 
tlie  most  choice  particulars"  in  court :  this 
tells  tales  well ;  this  provides  coaches ;  this 
repeats  jests  ^  this  presents  gifts  ;  this  holds 
up  the  arras ;  this  takes  down  from  horse ; 
this  protests  by  this  light ;  this  swears  by 
that  candle :  this  deliglileth ;  this  adoreth. 
Yet  all  but  three  men.  I'hen  for  your  la- 
dies, the  most  proud  witty  creatures,  all 
-things  apprehending,  nothing  understanding, 
I>erpetually  laughing,  curious  maintainers  of 
fools,  mercers  and  minstrels,  costly  to  be 
ke[)t,  miserably  keeping,  all  disdainmg,  but 
their  painter,  and  apothecary,  'twixt  whom 
and  thenv  there  is  this  reciprock  commerce, 
their  beauties  maintain  their  painters,  and 
^^heir  painters  their  beauties. 

Mer.  Sir,  you  have  play'd  the  painter 
^yourself,  and  limn'd  them  to  the  life.  1  de- 
fii^re  to  deserve  before  *em. 

^  4fno.  This  is  authentic.     We  must  re- 


solve to  entertain  the  monsieur,  howsoever 
we  neglect  him. 

[//an/ifl:  read  the  ceriifictUe* 

Hed.  Come,  let's  all  go  together,  an4 
salute  bim< 

Ana.  Content,  and  not  look  o'  the  other. 

Amo.  Well  devis'd ;  and  a  most  punish- 
ing disgrace. 

Hed.  On. 

Amo.  Monsieur,  we  must  not  so  muck 
betray  ourselves  to  discourtsbip,  as  to  suffer 
you  to  be  longer  unsaluted  :  please  you  to 
use  the  state,  ordain'd  for  the  opponent ;  in 
which  nature,  without  envy  we  receivt 
you. 

Hed.  An4  embrace  you. 

Ana.  And  commendi  us  to  you,  sir. 

PM.  Believe  it,  he  is  a  man  of  excellent 
silence. 

jP/uz.  He  keeps  all  his  wit  for  action. 

Ana,  This  hath  discountenanced  our 
ijcholaris,  most  riciily. 

Hed.  Out  of  all  emphasis.    The  mon- 
sieur sees  wc  regard  him  not. 
X  Amo.  Hold  on ;  make  it   known    htm 
bitter  a  thing  it  is,  not  to  be  look'd  on  in 
court. 

Hed.  *Slud,  will  he  call  him  to  \\\m  yet  \ 
does  not  mon&ieur  perceive  our  disgrace  i 

Ana.  Heart,  he  is  a  fool,  I  see.  We 
have  done  ourselves  wrong  to  grace  him. 

Hed.  'Slight,  what  an  ass  was  1  to  enir 
brace  him  ! 

Cri.  Illustrious  and  fearful  judges 

Hed.  Turn  away,  turn  away.. 

Cri.  It  is  the  suit  of  the  strange  oppo- 
nent  (to  whom  you  ought  not  to  turn  your 
tails,  and  whose  noses  I  must  follow)  that  he 
may  have  the  justice,  before  he  encounter 
his  respected  adversary,  to  see  some  liglit 
stroke  of  his  play,  commenc'd  with  some 
other. 

Hed.  Answer  not  him,  but  the  straugcr^ 
we  will  not  believe  him. 

Amo.  I  will  demand  him  myself. 

Cri.  O  dreadful  disgrace,  if  a  man  were 
so  foolish  to  feel  it ! 

Amo.  Is  it  your  suit,  monsieur,  to  see 
some  prelude  of  my  scholar  ?  Now,  sure 
the  monsieur  wants  language  ! 

Hed.  And  tr.ke  upon  hnn  to  be  one  of 
the  accompLsh'd?  'Slight,  that's  a  good 
jest ;  would  we  could  take  him  with  that 
nullity ,    Non  sapede  voi  parlar*  ItugUano  t 

Ana.  'Stbot,  the  carp  has  no  tongue. 

Cri.  Signior,  in  courtship,  you  are  to  bid^ 
your  abettors  forbear,  and  satisfy  the  inou- 
sieur's  request. 

Amo.  Well,  I  will  strike  him  more  silent 
with  admiration,  and  terrify  his  daring  hi- 
ther. He  shall  behold  my  own  play  with 
my  scholar.  Lady,  with  the  toucn  of  your 
white  hand,  let  me  re-instate  you.   Provost,. 


♦  Sir,  I  am  Truckman.]    Interpreter  ;  tlie  wonl  is  origiiially  Turkish. 
^  To  chuee  his  stickler.]  i.  e.  his  seconds 
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begin  to  me,  at  the  bare  accost    Now,  for 
the  honour  of  my  discipline.       {^j4  charge. 

HcdL  Signior  Amorphus,  reflect,  reflect  : 
what  means  he  by  tbat  mouthed  wave  ? 

Cn.  He  is  in  some  distaste  of  your  fel- 
low-disciple. 

Mer.  Signior,  your  scholar  might  have 
play'd  well  still,  if  he  could  have  kept  his 
seat  longer:  I  have  enough  of  him,  now. 
He  is  a  mere  piece  of  glass,  I  see  through 
him  by  this  time. 

Amo,  Yoii  come  not  to  give  us  the  scorn, 
monsieur  ? 

^  Mer.  Nor  to  be  frighted  with  a  face, 
signior !  I  have  seen  the  lions.  You  must 
pardon  me.  ,  I  shall  be  loth  to  hazard  a  re- 
putation with  one  that  has  not  a  reputation 
to  lose ! 

Amo.  How  ! 
■  Cru  Meaning  your  pupil,  sir. 

Aha.  This  is  that  black  devil  there. 

Amo/  You  do  offer  a  strange  affront, 
monsieur. 

Cn*.  Sir,  he  shall  yield  you  all  the  ho- 
nour of  a  competent  adversary,  if  you 
please  to  undertake  him 

Mer,  i  am  prest  for  the  encounter. 

Amo,  Me  ?'  challenge  me  ? 

Aso,  What!  my  master,  sir?  'Slight, 
monsieur,  meddle  with  me,  do  you  hear  ? 
but  do  not  meddle  with  my  master. 

Mer.  Peace,  good  s(juib,  go  out 

Cru  And  stink,  he  bids  you. 

Aso.  Master? 

Amo.  Silence,  I  do  accept  him.  Sit  you 
down  and  observe.  Me  ?  ne  never  profest 
a  thing  at  more  charges.  Prepare  yourself, 
sir.  Chiillcuce  nic  ?  1  will  prosecute  what 
disgrace  my  hatred  can  dictate  to  me. 

Cri'  How  tender  a  traveller's  spleen  is  ? 
comparison  to  men  that  deserve  least,  is 
ever  most  offensive. 

Amo.  You  are  instructed  in  our  cbartel, 
and  know  our  weapons  ? 

Mer,  1  appear  not  without  their  notice, 
sir. 

jfso*^  But  must  I  lose  the  prizes,  master  ? 

Amo.  1  will  win  them  for  you,  be  patient. 
X^dj,  vouchsafe  the  tenure  of  this  ensign. 
Who  shall  be  you r  stickler  ? 

Mer.  Behold  him. 

Amo,  I  would  not  wish  you  a  weaker. 
Sound  musicks.  I  provoke  you  at  the  bare 
accost.  [A  diarge, 

Pha.  Excellent  comely ! 

Cri.  And  worthily  studied.  This  is  the 
^^alted  foretop. 

Hed.  O,  his  leg  was  too  much  produced. 

Ana,  And  his  hat  was  carried  scurvily. 

Pfd,  Peace ;  let's  see  the  monsieur's 
accost:  Rare! 

Pha.  Sprightly  and  short. 

Ana.  Irue,  it  is  the  French  courteau: 
ke  lacks  but  to  have  his  nose  slit. 

Hed,  He  does  hop.  He  does  bound  too 
|iiucb« 


Amo.  The  second  bout,  to  conclade 
this  weapon.  [Aflourish^- 

Pha.  Good,  believe  it !  \^A  charge. 

Phi.  An  excellent  offer  1 

Cri.  This  is  called  the  solemn  band-string. 

Hed.  Foh,  that  cringe  was  not  put  honii*. 

Ana.  He  makes  a  face  like  a  stab'd  Lu- 
crece. 

A$o,  Well,  he  would  needs  take  it  upon 
him,  but  would  I  had  done  itJor  all  this. 
He  makes  me  sit  still  here,  like  a  baboon 
as  ]\am. 

Cri,  Making  villainous  faces. 

Pid.  See  the  French  prepares  "it  richly. 

Cri,  I,  this  is  ycleped  the  serious  trifle. 

Ana.  'Slud,  'tis  the  horse-start  out  o'  the 
brown  study. 

Cri.  Rather  the  bird-ey'd  stroke,  sir. 
Your  observance  is  too  blunt,  sir. 

Amo,  Judges,  award  the  prize.  Take 
breath,  sir.     This  bout  hath  been  laborious. 

{^A  flourish, 

Aso.  And  yet  your  cri  tick,  or  your 
Besso'gno,  will  think  these  things  foppery, 
and  easy,  now. 

Cri.  Or  ratlier'mere  lunacy.  For  would 
any  reasonable  creature  make  these  his 
serious  studies  and  perfections  ?  much  less,, 
only  live  to  these  ends  ?  to  be  the  false 
pleasure  of  a  few,  the  true  love  of  none, 
and  the  just  laughter  of  all. 

Hed.  We  must  prefer  the  monsieur,  we 
courtiers  must  be  partial. 

Ana.  Speak,  guardian.  Name  the  prize, 
at  the  bare  accost 

Mar.  A  pair  of  wall-eyes  in  a  face 
forced. 

An(^  Give  the  monsieur.  Aniorphus 
hath  lost  his  eyes. 

Amo,  ll  is'tlie  palate  of  your  judgment 
down  ?  gentles,  I  do  appeal. 

Aso.  I  cs,  master,  to  me.  The  judge* 
be  fools. 

Ana.  How  now,  sir  ?  Tye  up  your 
tongue,  niungrel.    He  cannot  appeal. 

Aso.  Say  you,  sir  ? 

Ana.  Sit  you  still,  sir. 

Aso.  \A'hy ,  so  1  do.  Do  not  I,  I  pray  you  ? 

Mar.  Remercy,  madam,  and  these  ho- 
nourable censors. 

Amo.  WitW,  to  the  second  weapon,  the 
better  regard : 
I  will  encounter  you  better.    Attempt 

Hed.  Sweet  Honour. 

Phi,  What  says  my  good  Ambition  ? 

Hed,  Which  take  you  at  this  next  wea- 
pon ?  I  lay  a  Discretion  with  you,  on 
Amorphus's  head.' 

Phi.  Why,  I  take  the  French-be(iav'd 
gentleman. 

Hed,  'Tis  done,  a  Discretion. 

Cri,  A  Discretion  ?  A  pretty  court- 
wager  !  would  any  discreet  person  hazard 
his  wit,  so  ? 

Pha,  V\\  lay  k  Discretion  with  you, 
Anaides. 
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Jna,  Hang  'ein»  1*11  net  venture  a 
of  Discretimi  oo  either  of  their  heads 

Cri.  No,  he  should  venture  all  then. 

jina,  I  like  pone  of ^  their  plays. 

Htd*  See^  see,  this  is  strange  play  ! 

[A  charge. 

Ana.  n^is  too  full  of  uncertain  motion, 
fie  hobbles  too  much. 

CrL  ' Tis  call'd  your  court-staggers,  sir, 

Hed.  1  hat  same  fellow  talks  so,  now  be 
has  a  place. 

Ana,  Hang  him,  neglect  him. 

Mtr,  "Your  good  ladyships  affectioned." 

I^(f.  Gods  so  !  they  speak  at  this  weapon, 
brother ! 

Aso,  They  must  do  so,  sister,  how 
sliould  it  be  tne  better  regard,  else  ? 

Pha.  Methinka  he  did  not  this  respec- 
lively  enough. 

Pfiu  Why,  the  monsieur  but  dallies  with 
him. 

Hed,  Dallies?  'Slight  see,  he'll  put  him 
to't  in  earnest.    Well  done,  Aniorphus, 

Ana.  '\  hat  puff  was  good  indeed. 

Cri.  Gods  ine !  'I  his  is  desperate  play. 
He  hits  himself  o'  the  shins. 

/fed.  Ad^  he  make  th  s  good  through,  he 
carries  it,  I  warrant  him. 

Cri.  Indeed  he  displays  his  feet,  rarely. 

Hfid.  See,  see !  he  cfoes  the  respective 
leer  dumnably  well. 

Affio,  *'  I  he  true  idolater  of  your  beau- 
**  ties,  shall  never  pass  their  deities  una- 
"  dored  t  I  rest  your  poor  knight," 

Hed.  See,  now  the  oblique  leer,  or  the 
Janus :  he  satisfies  all  with  that  aspect  most 
{lobly. 

Cri.  And  most  terribly  he  comes  off; 
like  vour  ro<iomontado.  lAjftmrish. 

phfu  How  like  you  this  play,  Anaides  ? 

Ana.  Good  play  ;  but  'tis  loo  rough  and 
boisterous. 

Amo.  I  will  second  |t  with  a  stroke  easier, 
vhcreio  I  will  prove  his  language. 

Ana.  This  is  ^Ithy,  and  grave,  now. 

\_A  charge. 

Ned,  O,  'tis  cpol  and  wary  play.  We 
must  aot  disgrace  our  owi)  camerade,  too 
much. 

Am  0*  SignorOf  ho  tai^o  Migo  per  ye  fa- 
vore  rescinto  dalei;che  verameute  deuidero 
pon  tutto  U  core,  d  renfunefwla  in  parte :  et 
iicurative  signora  mta  cara,  ckh  iosera  sem^ 
pre  pronto  d^ervirla,  et  ftonorartOf  Bascio 
le  mune  de  fo'  iignoria. 

Cri.  The  Venetian  dop  this. 

Pha.  Moft  unexpectedly  excellent  1  The 
French  goes  down  cert^  n. 

Aso,  **  As  buckets  s^re  ppt  dpwn  ipto  a 
well: 
M  Or  as  a  school-boy-"'-^ 

Cri.  1  russ  up  your  simile,  Jack-daw,  and 
observe.  * 

Hed.  Now  the  monaiear  i^  mov'df 

^na.  Boe-peep.  , 

fied,  0|  most  aotip. 


Cri.  The  French  cjun-k  this,  air. 

Ana.  Heart,  he  wdl  ovei^run  her  1 

Mer,  Madam&ysetle,  Je  voudroif  quepon^ 
toy  morutrer  man  affection,  mats  je  mu 

tant  mal  heureuse,  afraid,  ci  layd,  ci 

Je  ne  icay  qui  de  dire       excuse  moy,  Je 
suis  tout  vostre.  [A  flourish. 

Phi.  O  brave  and  spirited  1  he's  a  right 
jovialist 

Pha.  No,  no  t  Amorphus's  gravity  out- 
weighs it. 

Cri.  And  yet  your  lady,  or  your  feather 
would  outweigh  \>oth. 

Ana.  What's  the  prise,  lady^  at  this  bet* 
ter  regard } 

Mor.  A  &ce  fiivourably  simpering,  and  • 
fan  waving. 

Ana.  They  have  done  doubtfully.  Di* 
vide.  Give  the  favourable  face  to  the  tig* 
nior,  and  the  light  wave  to  the  monsieur. 

Amo.  You  become  the  simper  well* 
lady. 

Mer.  And  the  wag,  better* 

Amo.  Now,  to  our  solemn  address 
Please  the  wcll-grac'd  Philautia  to  relieve 
the  lady  Sentinel ;  she  hath  stood  long. 

Phi.  With  all  m)  heart ;  cojue,  guardian, 
resign  your  place. 

Amo,  Monsieur,  furnish  yourself  with 
what  solemnity  ot  ornament  you  think  fit 
for  this  third  weapon  ;  at  which  you  are  to 
shew  alltlie  cunning  of  stroke  your  devotion 
can  possibly  devise. 

Mcr.  J^et  me  alone,  sir.  PJl  sufficiently 
decypher  your  amorous  solemnities.  Crites, 
have  patience.  See,  if  I  hit  not  all  their 
practic  obsen*ance,  with  which  they  lime 
twigs,  to  catch  their  phantastic  lady« 
birds. 

Cri.  I,  but  you  should  do  more  chari<» 
tably,  to  do  it  more  openly,  that  they  might 
discover  themselves  mock* d  in  these  mon- 
strous affectionsj 

Mer,  iacquey,  wherc's  the  taylor? 

lA  charge^ 

Toy.  Here,  sir. 

Hed.  bee,  they  have  their  taylor,  barber, 
perfumer,  milliner,  jeweller,  feather-maker, 
all  in  common ! 

Ana   1,  this  is  pretty. 

^mo.  Here  is  a  hair  too  much,  take  it  off. 
Where  are  thy  mullets  ? 

[Tftey  make  themselves  ready  on  the  stage. 

Mer,  Is  this  pink  of  eciual  proportion  to 
this  cut,  standing  off  this  aistance  from  it  ? 

Tiw.  That  it  is,  sir. 

Am",  Is  it  so,  sir,  you  impudent  poK 
troon?  you  slave,  you  list,  you  sl|reds, 
you 

Hed.  Excellent,    l^his  was  the  best  yet* 

Ana.  Why,  we  must  use  our  taylors  thus. 
This  is  our  true  magnanimity. 

Mer.  Come,  go  to,  put  on;  ve  must 
bear  with  you  for  the  time's  sake. 

Amo.  b  the  perfume  rich,  in  this  jerkin  9 

Per*  Tastei  smell »  1 9s>ure  you,  sur,  par» 
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my  scarf.  Shew  tome  ribbaudsi  timb. 
Ha'  you  the  feather  ? 

Feat.  I,  sir. 

Mcr,  Ha'  you  the  jf  wel } 

Jew.  Yes,  sir. 

Mer.  What  must  I  give  for  the  hire  on't  > 

Jerv.  You'll  give  me  six  crowns,  sir  ? 

Mer.  Six  crowns  I  By  heaven,  'twere  a 
good  deed  to  borrow  it  of  thee  to  shew,  and 
never  let  thee  have  it  again. 

j€W.  I  hope  your  worship  will  not  do  so, 
sir. 

Mcr,  By  Jove,  sir,  there  be  such  tricks 
stirring,  I  can  tell  you,  and  wofthlly  too« 
Elxtorting  knaves,  that  live  by  these  court- 
decorums,  and  yet — What's  your  jewe) 
worth,  1  pray  ? 

Jew.  A  hundred  crowns,  sir. 

Men, A  hundred  crowns ?  and  six  for  the 
loan  on't  an  hour  ?  what's  that  i*  the  hun- 
dred for  the  year  ?  these  impostors  would 
not  be  hang'd  ?  your  thief  is  not  comparable 
to  'em,  by  Hercules.  Well,  put  it  m,  and 
the  fcatiier ;  you  will  ha't  and  you  shall, 
and  the  pox  give  you  good  on't. 

Jmo,  Give  mc  my  contects,  my  Mos- 
cardini,  and  place  those  colours  in  my  hat. 

Mer.  These  are  Bolognian  ribbands,  I 
warrant  you. 

Mil.  In  truth,  sir ;  if  they  be  not  right 
Granado  silk 

Mer.  A  pox  on  yoo,  you'll  all  say  so. 

Mil.  You  give  me  not  a  penny,  sir. 

Mcr.  Come,  sir,  perfume  my  Devant; 
'  may  it  ascend,  like  solemn  sacrifice,  into 
the  nostrils  of  the  Queen  of  Love. 

Hed.  Your  French  ceremonies  are  the 
best. 

j4na.  Monsieur,  signior,  your  solemn 
address  is  too  long ;  the  ladies  long  to  have 
you  come  on. 

yimo.  Soft,  sir,  our  coming  on  is  not  so 
easily  prepar'd,  signior  Fig. 

Per.  I,  sir. 

Amo.  Can  you  help  my  complexion,  here  f 

Per.  O  yes,  sir,*  I  have  an  excellent 
mineral  fucus  for  the  purpose.  The  gloves 
are  right,  sir,  you  sliail  bury  them  in  a 
muck-liili,  a  draught,  seven  years,  and  take 
'em  out,  and  wash  'em,  they  shall  still 
retain  their  first  scent,  true  Spanish.  There's 
Ambre  i*  the  Umbre. 

Mer,  Your  price,  sweet  Fig. 

Per.  Give  me  what  you  will,  sir ;  the 
signior  pays  me  two  crowns  a  pair;  you 
shall  give  nie  your  love,  sir.  ^. 

Mer.  My  fove?  with  a  pox  to  you, 
goodman  Sasafras* 

'  Pure  Benjamin.]  The  true  word  b  Benfouin,  and  Benjamin  a  vulgar  corruption  firom 
it.  It  is  an  aromatic  gum,  sent  into  these  parts  from  the  East,  from  whence  it  is  probable 
the  name  itself  came  likewise. 

*  May  it  ascend,  SfcJ\  The%e  words  and  what  follows  are  two  verses,  and  should  be 
printed  as  such ; 

May  U  amxndt  like  solemn  sacrifiee,  *  ' 

bUo^mosiriiiqf^fUieenqfLcne, 


Benjamin ',  the  only  spurited  scent  that  ever 
awatd  a  Neapolitan  nostril.  You  would 
wish  yourself  all  nose  for  the  love  on't.  I 
frotted  a  jericin,  for  a  new-revenu'd  gentle- 
roan,  yielded  me  threescore  crowns  but 
this  morning,  and  the  same  titillation. 

Amo.  I  savour  no  Sampsuchine  in  it. 

Per.  I  am  a  Nulli-lidian,  if  there  be  not 
three-thirds  of  a  scruple  more  of  Sampsu- 
chinuni,  in  this  confection,  than  ever  i  put 
in  any.     I'll  tell  you  all  the  ingredients,  sir. 

j4mo.  You  sliall  be  simple  to  discover 
your  simples. 

Per.  Simple?  why  sir?  what  reck  I  to 
whom  I  discover  ?  I  have  in  it  Musk,  Civet, 
Amber,  Phoenicobalanus,  the  decoction  of 
Turmerick,  Stsana,  Nard,  Spikenard,  Cala- 
mus odoratus,  Stacte,  Opobalsamum,  Amo- 
mum,  Storax,  Ladanum,  Aspalathum,  Opo- 
panax,  Oenauthe.  And  what  of  all  these 
now  ?  what  are  you  the  better  ?  Tut,  it  is 
the  sorting,  and  the  dividing,  and  the  mix- 
hig,  and  the  tempering,  and  the  searching, 
and  the  decocting,  that  makes  the  fumiga- 
tion and  the  suflftimigation- 

j4mo.  W'ell,  indue  me  with  it. 

Per.  I  will,  sir.  * 

Ued.  An  excellent  confection. 

Cri.  And  most  worthy  a  true  voluptuary. 
Jove  !  what  a  coil  these  musk-woruis  take 
to  purchase  another's  delight?  for  them- 
selves, who  bear  the  odours,  have  ever  the 
least  sense  of  them.  Yet,  I  do  like  better 
the  prodigality  of  jewels  and  clothes,  whereof 
one  passeth  to  a  man's  heirs,  the  other  at 
last  wears  out  time,  yhk  presently  expires, 
and  without  continu^kl  riot  in  reparation  is 
lost :  whicl/  whoso  strives  to  keep,  it  is  one 
special  argument  to  me,  that  (affectuie  to 
smell  better  than  other  men)  he  doth  indeed 
smell  far  worse. 

Mer.  I  know^'ou  will  say,  it  sits  well,  sir. 
.  Toy.  Good  faith,  if  it  do  not,  sir,  let  your 
mistress  be  judge. 

Mer.  By  heaven,  if  my  mistress  do  not 
like  it,  I'll  make  no  more  conscience  to 
undo  thee,  than  to  undo  an  oyster. 

Toy.  Believe  it,  there's  ne'er  a  mistress  l' 
the  world  can  mislike  it. 

Mer.  No,  not  goodwife  taylor,  your 
mistress;  that  has  only  the  judgment  to 
heat  your  pressing-tool.  But  for  a  court- 
mistress,  that  studies  these  decorums,  and 
knows  the  proportion  of  eVery  cut,  to  a 
hair,  knows  why  such  a-coiour  is  cut  upon 
such  a  colour,  and  when  a  sattin  is  cut  upon 
six  taifaties,  will  look  that  we  should  dive 
into   the<»  depth   of  the  cut Give   me 
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Per,  I  come,  sir.  There's  an  excellent 
Diapasm  in  a  chain  too,  if  you  like  it. 

^mo.  Stay,  what  are  the  ingredients  to 
"your  fucus  ? 

Per.  Nought  but  sublimate,  and  crude 
mercury,  sir,  well  prepared  and  dulcified, 
with  the  jaw-bones  of  a  sow,  burnt,  beaten, 
and  scarced. 

j4ino.  I  approve  it.    Lay  it  on. 

Aler.  V\\  have  your  chain  of  pomander, 
sirrah ;  what's  your  price  ? 

Per.  We'll  agree,  monsieur;  Til  a'^sure 
you  it  was  both  decocted  and  dried  where 
no  sun  came,  and  kept  in  an  onyx  ever 
since  it  was  ball'd. 

Mer,  Come,  invert  my  mustachio,  and 
we  have  done. 

jimo.  'Tis  good. 

Bar.  Hold  still  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Per,  Nay,  the  fucus  is  exorbitant,  sir. 

Mer.  Death  !  dost  thou  burn  me,  harlot  ? 

Bar.  I  beseech,  you,  sir. 

Mer.  Beggar,  varlet,  poltroon. 

Hed.  Excellent,  excellent !     {^Aftonrish. 

Ana.  Your  French  beat  is  the  most 
jiatural  beat  of  the  world. 

Aso.  O  that  I  had  play'd  at  this  weapon  ! 

Plia.  Peace,  now  they  come  on ;  the 
second  part.  \^A  charge. 

Amo.  Madam,  your  beauties  being  so 
attractive,  I  muse  you  are  left  thus  alone. 

Ptd.  Better  be  alone,  sir,  than  ill-accom- 
panied. 

Amo.  Nought  can  be  ill,  lady,  that  can 
come  near  your  goodness. 

Mer.  Sweet  madam,  on  what  part  of  you 
soever  a  man  casts  his  eye,  he  meets  with 
perfection ;  you  are  the  lively  image  of 
Venus  throughout ;  all  the  graces  smile  in 
your  cheeks ;  your  beauty  nourishes,  as 
well  as  delights  ;  you  have  a  tongue  steep'd 
in  honey,  and  a  breath  like  a  panther ; 
your  breasts  and  forehead  are  whiter  than 
goat^s  milk,  or  May-blossoms ;  a  cloud  is 
pot  so  soft  as  your  skin 

Hed.  Well  strook,  monsiei^r :  he  charges 
like  a  Frenchman  indeed,  thick  and 
hotly  ^ 

Mer.  Your  cheeks  are  Cupid's  baths, 
wherein  he  uses  to  steep  himself  in  milk  and 
nectar  :he  does  light  all  his  torches  at  your 
eyes,  and  instructs  you  how  to  shoot  and 
wound  with  their  beams.  Yet  1  love  nothing 
in  you,  more  than  your  innocence ;  you 
retaui  so  native  a  simplicity,  so  unblam*d  a 
behaviour.  Methinks,  whh  such  a  love,  I 
should  find  no  head,  nor  foot  of  my  pleasure : 
you  are  the  very  spirit  of  a  lady. 

Afuu  TFair  play,  monsieur,  you  are  too 
hot  on  the  quarry;  give  your  competitor 
audience. 

Amo.  Lady,    how    stining    soever    the 


monsieur^s  toogue  is,  he  will  lie  by  your 
side  more  dull  than  your  eunuch. 

Afui.  A  good  stroke ;  that  mouth  was 
excellently  put  over. 

Amo.  You  are  fair,  lady 

Cri.  You  offer  foul,  signior,  to  close, 
keep  your  distance ;  for  all  your  bravo 
rampant  here. 

Attm.  I  say  you  are  a  fair  lady,  let  your 
choic  e  be  fit,  as  you  are  fair. 

Mer.  1  say  ladies  do  never  believe  they 
are  fair,  till  some  fool  begins  to  doat  upoa 
'em. 

PId.  You  play    too  rough,    gentlemen- 
[A  flourish. 

Amo.  Your  frenchified  fool  is  your  only 
fool,  lady :  1  do  yield  to  this  honourable 
monsieur  in  all  civil  and  humane  courtesy. 

Mer,  Buz. 

AncL,  Admirable.  Give  him  the  prize, 
give  him  the  prize ;  that  mouth,  again,  was 
most  courtly  hit,  and  rare. 

Amo,  I  knew  I  should  pass  upon  him 
with  the  better  bob. 

Hed.  0,  but  the  reverse  was  singular. 

Pha.  It  was  most  subtile,  Amorpnus. 

Aso.  If  I  had  done't,  it  should  have  been 
better. 

Mer.  How  heartily  they  applaud  this, 
Crites! 

Cri,  You  suffer  'em  too  long. 

Mtr.  I'll  take  off  their  edge  instantly. 

Ana.  Name  the  prize,  at  the  solemn 
address. 

Phi,  Two  lips  wagging. 

Cri.  And  never  a  wise  word,  I  take  it 

Ana.  Give  to  Amorphus.  And,  upon 
him  again ;  let  him  not  draw  free  breath. 

Amo.  Thanks,  fair  deliverer,  and  my 
honourable  judges ;  madam  Phantaste,  you 
are  our  worthy  object  at  this  next  weapon. 

Plia.  Most  covetingly  ready,  Amorphus. 

Hed.  Your  monsieur  is  crest-falFn. 

Ana.  So  are  most  of  'em  once  a  year. 

Amo.  You  will  see,  I  shall  now  give  him 
the  gentle  Dor  pcsently,  he  forgetting  to 
shift  the  colours,  whicti  are  now  chang'd 
with  alteration  of  the  mistress.  At  your  last 
weapon,  sir.  The  perfect  close.  Set  for- 
ward,  intend  your  approach,  monsieur. 

lA  dtargc^ 

Mer.  *Th  yours,  signior. 

Amo.  AVith  your  example,  sir. 

Afer.  Not  I,  sir. 

Amo.  It  is  your  right. 

Mer.  By  no  possible  means. 

Amo.  You  have  the  way. 

Mer.  As  I  am  noble 

Amo.  As  I  am  virtuous 

Mer,  Pardon  me,  sir. 

Amo.  I  will  die  first. 

Mer.  You  are  a  tyrant  in  courtesy. 


♦  He  charges  like  a  Frencfiman  indeed,  tUckand  hotly."]  Lucius  Florus,  I  think,  obscrvoi 
of  them,  that  at  their  first  onset,  they  appeared  more  than  men ;  at  their  second,  less  thaft 
women. Dr.  Gret. 
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AfHo*  He  is  remov'd — Judges,  bear  wit- 
ness. 

[Amorphus  stays  the  other  on  his  moving, 

Mer.  VVhatofthat,  sir? 

jimo.  You  are  remov'd,  sir. 

Mer.  Well.  / 

jimo.  I  cliallenge  you ;  you  have  received 
the  Dor.     Give  me  the  prize. 

Afer.  Soft,  sir.    How  the  Dor  ? 

Jmo.  The  common  mistres9>  you  see,  is 
changed. 

Mer,  Hight,  sir. 

Amo,  And  you  have  stili  in  your  hat  the 
former  colours. 

Mer,  You  lie,  sir,  I  have  nope:  I  have 
pulPd  'tMii  out.     I  meant  to  plav  discolour'd. 

Cri,  The  Dor,  the  Dor,  the  I>or,  the  Dor, 
the  Dor !  the  palpable  Dor.        \^AftouTish, 

Ana,  Heart  ot  my  blood,  Amorphus; 
what  ha'  you  done  ?  stuck  a  disgrace  upon 
us  all,  and  at  your  last  weapon  ? 

Aso,  1  could  have  done  no  more. 

Hed,  Bv  heaveni  it  was  most  unfortunate 
luck. 

Ana,  Luck  !  by  that  candle,  it  was  mere 
rashness,  and  over-sight ;  would  any  man 
ha've  ventured  to, play  so  open,  and  torsake 
his  ward  ?  Dam'  me  if  he  have  not  eternally 
undone  himself,  in  court ;  and  discounte- 
nanc'd  us,  that  were  his  main  countenance, 
by  it. 

Amo.  Forgive  it  now.  It  was  the  sole- 
cism of  my  stars. 

Cri,  The  wring  Ijy  the  hand,  and  the 
banquet,  is  ours. 

Mer,  O,  here's  a  lady  feels  like  a  wench 
of  the  first  year ;  you  would  tliink  her  hand 
did  melt  in  your  touch  ;  and  the  boues  of 
her  fingers  ran  out  at  length,  when  you 
prest  'em,  they  are  so  gently  delicate  ! 
lie  that  had  the  grace  to  print  a  kiss  on 
these  lips,  should  taste  wine  and  rose-leaves. 
O,  she  kisses  as  close  as  a  cockle.  Let's 
take  'em  down,  as  deep  as  our  heatts,  till 
our  very  souls  mix.  Adieu,  signior :  good 
faith  I  shall  drink  to  you  at  supper,  sir. 

'  Ana,  Stay,  monsieur.  AVbo  awards  you 
Ihe  prize  ? 

Cri,  Why,  his  proper  merit,  sir;  you 
see  he  has  play'd  down  your  grand  garb- 
master,  here. 

Ana.  That's  not  in  your  logick  to  deter- 
mine, sir:  ydu  are  no  courtier.  This  is 
none  of  your  seven  or  nine  beggarly  sciences, 
but  a  certain  mystery  above  'em,  wherein 
we  that  have  skill  must  pronounce,  and  not 
such  Ircshmen  as  you  are. 

Cri,  Indeed,  I  must  declare  myself  to 
you  no  profest  courtling ;  nor  to  have  any 
excellent  stroke  at  your  subtile  weapons  ; 
yet  if  you  please,  1  cJare  venture  a  hit  with 
you,  or  vour  fellow,  sir  Dagonet,  here. 

Am.  With  me  .> 

Cri,  Yes,  sir. 

A/ui,  Heart,  I  shall  never  have  such  a 
fortune  to  save  myself  iii  a  fellow  agaLi,  and 


vour  two  reputations,  gentlemen,  as  in  thisL 
I'll  undertake  him. 

Hed.  Do,  and  swinge  him  soundly,  good 
Ajiaides. 

Ana,  Let  me  alone,  I'll  play  other  man- 
ner of  play,  than  has  been  setn  yet.  I 
would  the  prize  lay  on't. 

Mer,  It  shall  it  you  will,  I  forgive  my 
right. 

Ana.  Are  you  so  confident  ?  what's  yom 
weapon  ? 

Cri.  At  any',  I,  sir. 

Mer,  The  'perfect  close,  that's  now  tht 
best. 

Ana,  Content,  I'll  pay  your  scholarity. 
Who  offers  ? 

Cri.  Marry,  that  will  I :  I  dare  give  you 
that  advantage  too. 

Ana,  You  dare  ?  well,  look  to  youc 
liberal  sconce. 

Mer.  Make  your  play  still,  upon  th» 
answer,  sir.  • 

Ana,  Hold  your  peace,  you  are  a  hobby^ 
horse. 
Aso,  Sit  by  me,  master. 
Mer.  Now,  Crites,  strike  home. 
Cri,  You  shall  see  me  undo  the  assur'd 
swaggerer  with  a  trick,  instantly  :  1  will  play 
all   his  own  play  before  him;   court  the 
wench  in  his  garb,  in  his  phrase,  with  his 
face  ;  leave  him  not  so  much  as  a  look,  an 
eye,  a  stalk,  or  an  imperfect  oath,  to  ex- 
press himself  by,  after  me.  [A  charge* 
Mer,  Excellent,  Crites. 
Ana.  When  begin  you,  sir?    have  you. 
consulted  ? 

Cri,  To  your  cost,  sir ;  which  is  the  piece 
stands  forth  to  be  courted  ?  O,  are  you  she  ? 
well,  madam,  or  sweet  lady,  it  is  so,  I  do 
love  you  in  some  sort,  do  you  concejve  t 
and  though  I  am  no  monsieur,  nor  no 
signior,  and  do  want  (as  they  say)  logick  and 
sophistry,  and  good  words,  to 'tell  you  why 
it  is  so  ;  yet  by  this  hand,  and  by  that 
candle,  it  is  so ;  and  though  I  be  no  book- 
worm, nor  one  that  deals  by  art,  to  give 
you  rhetorick  and  causes,  why  it  should  be 
so,  or  make  it  good  it  is  so ;  yet  dam*  me, 
but  I  know  it  is  so,  and  am  assur'd  it  is  so, 
and  1  and  my  sword  shall  make  it  appear 
it  is  so,  and  give  you  reason  sufficient  how  it 
can  be  no  otherwise  but  so— 

Hed.  'Slight,  Anaides,  you  are  mockt ; 
and  so  we  are  all. 

Mer,  How  now,  signior!  what,  suffer 
yourself  to  be  cozen'd  of  your  courtship 
before  your  face  ? 

Hed,  This  is  plain  confederacy  to  disgrace 
us :  let's  be  gone,  and  plot  some  revenge. 
Amo,  "  When  men  disgraces  sliare, 

"  The  lesser  is  the  care." 
Cri,  Nay,  stay,  my  dear  ambition,  I  caa 
do  you  ov'er  too.  You  that  tell  your  mis- 
tress, her  beauiy  is  all  composed  of  tlielt; 
her  hair  stole  from  Apollo's  ^oldy-locks: 
her  white  and  rcd^  lilies  and  ro^cs  sioPn  out 
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of  paradise ;  ho*  eyes  two  stars,  pluckt  from 
the  sky ;  ber  nose  the  gnomon  of  love's 
dial,  that  tells  ypu  how  the  clock  of  your 
heart  goes  :  and  for  her  other  parts,  as  you 
cannot  reckon  'em,  they  are  so  many ;  so 
you  cannot  recount  thetn,'  they  are  so  ma- 
nifest. Yours,  if  his .  own,  unfortunate 
Hoyden,  instead  of  Hedon. 

A90,  Sister,  come  away,  I  cannot  endure 

*em  longer.  \^A flourish. 

Mer.  Go  Dors,  and.  you,  my  madam 

Courting-stocks, 
Follow  your  scorned  and  derided  mates ; 
Tell  to  yorfT  guilty  breasts,  what  mere  gilt 

'  blocks 

You  are,  and  how  unworthy  human  states. 

CW.  Now,    sacred  god  of  Wit,  if  you 

•    can  make  [graces, 

Those,  whom  our  sports  tax  in  these  apish 

Kiss  (like  the  fighting  snakes)  your  peaceful 

rod; 
These  times  shall  canonize  you  for  a  god. 
Afer.  Why  Crites,  think  you  any  noble 

spirit,      , 
Or  any,  worth  the  title  of  a  man. 
Will  be  incens'd  to  see  th'  inchanted  veils 
Of  sel^conccit,  and  servile  flattery, 
fWrapt  in  so  many  folds,  by  time  and  custom,) 
Drawn  from  hisw  ronged  and  bewitched  eyes } 
Who  sees  not  now  their  shape  and  nakedness. 
Is  blinder  than  the  son  of  earth,  the  mole ; 
Crown'd  with  no  more  humanity,  nor  soul. 
CrL  Tho'  they  may  see  it,  yet  the  huge 

estate  '      [gotten. 

Fancy,  and  form,  and  sensual  pride  have 
Will  make  them  blush  for  angtr,  not  for 

shame. 
And  turn  shewn  nakedness  to  impudence. 
Humour  is  now  the  t^t  we  try  things  in : 
All  power  is  just :  nought  that  delights  is  sin. 
And  yet  the  zeal  of  every  knowing  man 
(Opprest  with  hills  of  tyranuT,  cast  on  virtue 
oy  the  light  fancies  of  tools,  thus  transported) 
Cannot  but  vent  the  JEinz  of  his  fires, 
T'  inflame  best  bosoms  with  much  worthier 

love  [shades ; 

Than  of  these  outward  and  effeminate 
That  these  vain  joys,  in  which  their  w^lls 

consume 
Such  powers  of  wit  and  soul  as  are  of  force 
To  ratse  their  beings  to  eternity. 
May  be  converted  on  works  htlmg  men  : 
And,  for  the  practice  of  a  forced  look. 
An  antic  gesture,  or  a  fustian  phrase. 
Study  the  native  frame  of  a  true  heart. 
An  inward  comeliness  of  bounty,   know- 
ledge, 
And  spirit  that  may  confonn  them  actually 
To  gOKd's  high  figures,  which  they  have  m 

power; 
Which  to  ncelect  for  a  self-loving  neatness. 
Is  sacrilege  ot  an  unpardoned  greatness. 
Mer.  '1  hen  let  the  truth  of  these  things 

strengthen  thee. 
In  thy  exempt  and  only  man-like  course ; 
Like  it  the  more,  the  less  it  is  respected : 


[Act  5.  Scemt  i^ 


Though  men  fail,  virtue  is  by  gods  pro- 
tected. 
Sec,  here  comes  Arete,  TU  withdraw  myself. 

SCENE    V. 
Arete,  Crites. 

Are.  Crites,  you  must  provide  straight 
'Tis  Cynthia's  pleasure.  [for  a  mask^ 

Cri.  How,  bright  Arete  I 
Why,  'twere  a  labour  more  for  Hercules ; 
Better  and  sooner  durst  I  undertake. 
To  Hiakc  the  difi*erent  seasons  of  the  year^ 
The  winds,  or  elements,  to  sympathize. 
Than  their  unmeasurable  vanity 
Dance  truly  in  a  measure.    They  agree? 
What  though  all  concord*s  born  of  contra- 
So  many  follies  will  confusion  prove,   [ries ; 
And  like  a  sort  of  jarring  instruments. 
All  out  of  tune ;  because  (indeed)  we  sec 
There  is  not  that  analogy  'twixt  discords. 
As  between  things  but  merely  opposite 

Are.  There  b  your  error:  for  as  Hermes' 
wand 
Charms  the  disorders  of  tumultuous  ghosts; 
And  as  the  strife  of  Chaos  then  did  cease. 
When  better  light  than  Nature's  did  arrive: 
So,  wjbat  could  never  in  itself  agree, 
Forgetteth  the  eccentric  property. 
And  at  her  sight  turns  forthwith  regular. 
Whose  sceptre  guides  the  flowing  ocean : 
And  though  it  did  not,  yet  the  most  of  them 
(Being  either  courtiers,  or  not  wholly  rude) 
Kesi)ect  of  mafesty,  the  place,  and  presence. 
Will  keep  them  within  ring,  especially 
When  they  arc  not  presented  as  themselves. 
But  mask'd  like  others:  for  (in  troth)  not  so 
T'incorporate  them,  could  be  nothing  else, 
Tliaii  like  a  state  ungovcrn'd,  without  laws. 
Or  body  made  of  nothing  but  diseases ; 
The    one,    through  impotency,    poor  and 

wretched; 
The  other,  for  the  anarchy,  absurd. 

Cri.  But»  lady,  for  the  revellers  them- 
selves,' 
It  would  be  better  (in  my  poor  conceit) 
That  others  were  emplov'd ;  for  such  as  are 
Unfit  to  be  in  Cynthia's' court,  can  seem 
No  less  unfit  to  be  in  Cynthia's  sports. 

Are.  Hiat,  Crites^  is  not  purposed  with* 
out 
Particular  knowledge  of  the  goddess'  mind; 
(Who  holding  true  intelligence,  what  follies 
.  JHad  crept  into  her  palace)  she  resolv'd 
Of  sports  and  triumphs,  uiyler  that  pretext. 
To  have  them  muster  in  their  pomp  and 

fulness. 
That  so  she  might  more  strictly,  and  to  root. 
Effect  the  reformation  she  intends.         [all, 

Cri.  I  now  conceive  her  heav'niy  drift  in 
And  will  apply  my  spirits  to  serve  her  will. 
O  thou,  the  very  power  by  which  1  am. 
And  but  for  which  it  were  in  vain  to  be, 
Cliief  next  Diana,  virgin  heavenly  fair. 
Admired  Arete  (of  ihf  m  ailmir'd 
Whose  souls  are  uot  enkindled  by  the  sense) 
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Disdain  not  my  chaste  fire>  but  feed  the 

flame 
Devoted  truly  to  tby  gracious  name. 

Are.  Leave  to  suspect  us:  Crites  well 
shall  find^  [most  kind. 

At  we  are  now   most  dear,   we'll  prove 
Bark,  I  am  call'd. 

Cri.  I  follow  instantly. 
Pborbus  Apollo,  if  with  ancient  rites, 
Aod  due  devotions,  I  have  ever  hung 
Ebborate  Panns  on  thy  golden  sbr:ne. 
Or  sung  thy  triumphs  in  a  lofty  strain. 
Fit  for  a  ttieatre  ot  gods  to  hear ; 
And  thou  the  other  son  of  mighty  Jove, 
Cyllenian  Mercury  (sweet  Maia  s joy) 
If  in  the  busy  tumults  of  the  mind. 
My  path  thou  ever  hast  illumined. 
For  which  thine  altars  1  have  oh  perfum'd. 
And  deck*d  thy  statues  with  discoloured 

ilowers  * : 
Now  thrive  invention  in  this  glorious  court, 
That  not  of  bounty  only,  but  of  right, 
Cynthia  may  grace,  anci  give  it  life  by  sight. 

SCENE    VL 

flesperus,  Cynthia,  Arete,  Time,  Phronesis, 
'fhautna. 

THE   HYMN*. 

"  Queen,  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 

**  Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
-*' Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 

"  State  in  wonted  manner  keep  *° : 
''  Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 
**  Goddess  excellently  bright. 

^'  Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 
**  Dare  itself  to  mterpose ; 
.    *'  Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

**  Heav*n  to  clear,  when  day  did  close : 
**  Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
**  Goddess  excellently  bright. 

"Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 

"And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver; 
"  Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
"  Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever : 
*'  Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 
«'  Goddess  excellently  bright" 

*  And  decl^d  thy  ttatues  v4tk  discoloured  flowers.']  i.  e.  with  flowers  of  different  colours. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  poetry  in  this  invocation,  truly  noble,  and  nut  unworthy  of  a  classic  au- 
thor. Ihe  learned  reader  may  compare  it  with  the  address  of  Chryses  to  Apollo,  in  tb« 
first  book  of  Homer's  Iliad, 

*•  Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep,']  In  the  party-disputes  between  the  admirers  of  Shak* 
spcare  and  Jonson,  as  the  one  was  affirmed  to  want  learning,  the  other  was  sud  to  have  had 
no  imagiiuLtion ;  but  there  are  instances  in  the  works  of  both,  sufficient  to  refute  this  opinion; 
and  it  may  be  observed  of  Jonson,  that  as  he  really  poiiscsscd  much  reading  and  critical 
judgment,  bis  poetry  has  a  correctness  and  truth,  which  result  from  a  close  attention  to  the 
antient  masters.  Ibis  little  hymn  is  delicate  both  in  the  sentiment  and  expression;  the 
ipiagee  are  pictur^ue,  the  terse  easy  and  flowing.  Milton  has  a  thought  not  unlike  tbe 
.fines  above,  whjch,  fi-om  ^it  ;|imilitude  of  tlie  expression,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  he  took 
irpmheoQe: 

'^  Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state 

"  With  even  step,  ana  mutiing  gate." Jl  Pa^eroso. 


Cyn.  When  bath  Diana  (like  an  envious 

wretch. 
That  glitters  only  to  his  soothed  self. 
Denying  to  the  world  the  precious  use 
Of  hoarded  wealth)  with-heid  her  friendly 

aid? 
Monthly  we  spend  our  still-repaired  shine. 
And  not  forbid  our  virgin-waxen  torch 
To  burn  and  blaze,  while  nutriment  doth 

last: 
That  once  consum'd,  out  of  Jove's  treasury 
Anew  we  take,  and  stick  it  in  our  sphere. 
To  give  the  mucinous  kind  of  wanting  men 
Their  look'd-for  light.    Yet  what  is  their 

desert  ? 
Bounty  is  wronged,  interpreted  as  due ; 
Mortals  can  challenge  not  a  ray,  by  right. 
Yet  do  expect  the  whole  of  Cynthia's  ught. 
But  if  that  deities  withdraw  their  gifts 
For  human  follies,  what  could  men  deserve 
But  death  and  darkness?  It  behoves  the  high. 
For  their  own  sakes,  to  do  things  worthily. 
Are,  Most  true)  most  sacred  goddess; 

for  the  heav'ns 
Receive  no  good  of  all  the  good  they  do : 
Nor  Jove,  nor  you,  nor   othef  heavenly 

pow'rs,  [rise, 

A.re  fed  with  fumes  which  do  from  incense 
Or  sacrifices  reeking  in  their  gore ; 
Yet,  for  the  care  which  you  of  mortals  have 
^Whose  proper  good  it  is  that  they  be  so) 
You  well  are  pleas'd  with  odours  redolent: 
But  ignorant  is  all  the  race  of  men, 
Whidi  still  complains,  not  knowing  why,  or 

when.  [blame, 

Cvn.  Else,  noble  Arete,  they  would  not 
Andf  tax,  or  for  unjust,  or  for  as  proud. 
Thy  Cynthia,  in  the  things  which  are  indeed 
The  greatest  glories  in  our  starry  crown ; 
Such  is  our  chastity,  which  safely  scorns 
^Not  love,  for  who  more  terventiy  uoth  lov« 
Immortal  honour,  and  divine  renown  ? 
But)  giddy  Cupid,  Venus'  frantic  son* 
Yet,  Arete,  if  by  this  veiled  light 
We  but  discover* d  (what  we  not  discern) 
Any  the  least  of  imputations  stand 
Ready  to  sprinkle  our  iinspotted  fame 
With  note  of  lightness,  from  these  revels 

near; 
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Not,  for  the  empire  of  the  universe. 
Should  nigjit,  or   court,    this  whatsoever 

shine. 
Or  grace  of  ours  unhappily  enjoy. 
"  PRice  and  occasioq  are  two  pnvy  thieves, 
^'  Ad^  from  poor  innocent  ladies  6ftet}  steal 
'♦(The  best  of  thinp)  an  honourable  name; 
"  To  stay  with  follies,  or  where  faults  piay 

be, 
•.'  Infen  a  crime,  although  the  party  free/' 
Are,   How   Cynthian-ly    (that  is,   how 

worthily 
And  like  herself)  the  matchless  Cynthia 

speaks! 
Infinite  jealousies,  infinite  re|ards« 
Do  watch  about  the  true  virgmity : 
Bjit  Phoebe  lives  from  all,  not  only  £iult, 
Eut  as  from  thought,  so  from  suspicion  iiree. 
Thy  presence  broad-seab  our  delights  for 

pure; 
What's  done   in  Cynthia's  sights  is  done 

secure. 
Ctfn.  That  then  so   answer'd,  (dearest 

Arete)  [sports 

What  th*  argument,  or  of  what  sort  our 
Are  like  to  be  this  night,  I  not  demand. 
Kothing  which  duty,  and  desifc  to  please 
Bears  written  in  the  forehead,  comes  amiss. 
But  unto  whose  invention  must  we  owe 
The  complement  of  this  night's  furniture? 
'  Are,  Excellent  goddess,  to  a  man's,  whose 

worth 

8~Vitfaout  hyperbole)  I  thus  may  praise ; 
ne  (at  least}  studious  of  deserving  well. 
And  (to  speak  truth)  indeed  deservmg  well. 
Potential  merit  stands  for  actual. 
Where  only  opportunity  doth  want, 
Not  will,  nor  power;  both  which  in  him 

abound. 
One  whom  the  Muses  and  Minerva  love. 
For  whom  should  they,  than  Crites,  mare 

esteem,  [dear } 

Whom  PhQ:bus(tlx>ugh  not  Fortune)  holdeth 
And  (which  convinceth  excellence  in  him) 
A  principal  admirer  of  yourself. 
£veu  through  th'  ungentle  injuries  of  Fate, 
And  difficulties,  which  do  virtue  choke. 
Thus  much  cf  him  appears.    What  other 

things 
Of  farther  note  do  lie  unborn  in  him. 
Them  I  do  leave  for  cherish ment  to  shew. 
And  for  a  goddess  eraciousW  to  iudge. 

Cyn,  We  have  alrpadyjudg'a  him,  Arete; 
Nor  are  we  ignorant,  how  noole  minds 
Suffer  too  much  through  those  indignities 
Which  times  and  vicious  persons  cast  on 

(hem. 
Oorself  have  ever  vowed  to  esteem 
(As  virtue  for  itself,  so)  fortune  base ; 
Who^s  first  in  worth,  the  same  be  first  in 

place. '         • 
Nor  farther  notice  (Arete)  we  crave 
Than  thine  app^vu's  sovereign  warranty : 
Left  be  thy  care  to  make  os  known  to  him; 
\*  Cypthia  shall  brighten  what  the  world 

made  dim.'* 


SCENE  vn. 

The  Firat  Mascjue. 

Clupc'J,  Uke  4nUros,    \To  Mem.] 

Cup,  Clear  pearl  of  heaven,  and,  nott6  be 
farther  ambitious  in  titles,  Cynthia:  the 
fame  of  this  illustrious  flight,  among  others, 
hath  also  drawn  these  four  fair  virgins  from 
th«  palace  of  their  queen  Perfection,  (a 
wora  which  makes  no  sufiicient  difference 
'twixt  hers  and  thine)  to  visit  thy  imperial 
court:  for  she,  their,  sovereign,  notfind'mg 
where  to  dwell  among  men,  before  her  rer 
turn  to  beayep,  advised  them  wholly  to  con> 
secrate  themselves  to  thy  celestial  'service, 
as  in  whose  clear  spirit  (the  proper  element 
and  sphere  of  virtue)  thev  should  behold 
not  her  alone  (their  ever-honoured  mistress)', 
but  themselves  (more  truly  themselves)  to 
live  enthroniz'd.  Herself  would  have  cofi}* 
mended  them  unto  thy  favour  more  part{« 
cularly,  but  that  she  knows  no  commenda* 
tion  is  more  available  with  thee,  than  that  of 
proper  virtue.  Nevertheless  she  will'd  them 
to  present  this  crystal  mound,  a  note  of  mo* 
narchy,  and  symbol  of  periston,  to  thy 
more  worthy  cfeity ;  which,  as  here  by  me 
they  most  Immbly  do,  so  amongst  the  ra-^ 
ritles  thereof,  that  is  the  chief,  tosnew  wlnt* 
soever  the  world  hath  excellent,  howsoever 
remote^  and  variousl  But  your  irradiate 
judgment  will  soon  discover  the  secrets  of 
this  little  crystal  world.  1  heroselves  (to 
app«ir  more  plainly)  because  they  know 
nothine  more  odious  than  fake  pretexts, 
have  chosen  to  express  their  several  quali> 
ties  thus  in  several  colours. 

The^rst,  in  citron  colour,  is  natural  Afiec* 
tion,  which  given  ils  to  pro(:ure  our  good,  is 
sometime  csuled  Storge ;  tad  as  every  on* 
is  nearest  to  himself,  so  this  handmaid  of 
reason,  allowable  self-love,  as  it  is  without 
harm,  so  are  none  without  it :  her  place  ia 
the  court  of  Perfection  was  to  qiiickeA 
minds  in  the  pursuit  of  honour.  Her  device 
is  a  perpendicular  level,  upon  a  cube  or 
square;  the  word,  «e «uo  mo^ii/^ ;  alluding 
to  that  true  measure  of  one's  self,  which  as 
every  one  oOght  to  make,  so  is  it  most  con> 
spicuous  in  thy  divine  example. 

llie  second,  in  green,  is  Aglaitt,  delcctft* 
bleand  pleasant  conversation,  whose  pro^ 
perty  is  to  move  a  kindly  delight,  and  some^ 
time  not  without  laughter :  her  office  to  en^ 
tertain  assembhes,  and  keep  societies  toge* 
ther  with  fair  familiarity.  Her  devices 
within  a  ring  of  clouds,  a  heart  with  shine 
about  it;  the  word,  cierarvmnttfri^  pelio: 
an  allegory  of  Cynthia*s  ligh^  which  no  lesa 
clears  the  sky  than  her  fsir  mirth  the  heart 

The  thircr,  lit  the  discoloured  marftle 
spangled  all^ver,  is  fiuphantaste,  a  well- 
conceited  Wittiness,  and  employ 'd  In  hd^ 
nouriiig  th^  court  with  the  riches  of  her 
pure  invention.  Her  device,  upon  a  Petasuft 
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or  mercurial  hat ;  a  crescent }  the  word>  iie 
lauiingemi;  inferrinf;  that  the  praise  and 
gl«7  of  wit  doth  ever  increase,  as  doth  thy 
growinff  Qiooo. 

The  fourth,  in  white>  is  Aphefeia,  a  nymph 
as  pure  and  simple  as  the  soul,  or  as  an 
ahrase  table,  and  is  thei'efore  called  Sim- 
plicity; without  folds^  without  plaits^  with- 
out colour,  without  counterfeit;  and  (to 
speak  plainly)  plainness  itself.  Her  device 
is  no  device  ".  The  word  under  her  iilver 
shield,  omnis  abcH  fucus;  alluding  to  thy 
spotless  self,  who  art  as  far  from  impurity 
as  from  mortality. 

Myself  (celestial  goddess)  more  fit  for  the 
court  of  Cynthia  than  the  arbours  of  Cythe- 
tiCf  am  calrd  Antcros,  or  Love's  enemy ; 
the  more  welcome  therefore  to  thy  court, 
«nd  the  fitter  to  conduct  this  Quaternion, 
who  as  they  are  thy  professed  votaries,  and 
for  that  cause  adversaries  to  love,  yet  thee 
(perpetual  virinn}  they  both  love,  and  vow 
to  love  eternally. 

SCENE   VIII. 
Cynthia,  Arete,  Crites. 

Cyn.  Not  without  wonder,  Jior  without 
delight,  [depth) 

Mine  eyes  have  view'd  (in  contemplation's 
This  work  of  wit,  divine  and  excellent : 
What  shape,  what  substance,  or  what  un- 
known power 
Ia  virgin's  habit,  crown'd  with  laurel  leaves. 
And  olive-branches  woven  in  between. 
On  sea-girt  rocks,  like  to  a  goddess  shines  ? 
O  front !  O  face !  O  all  celestial  sure. 
And  more  than  mortal !  Arete,  behold 
Another  Cynthia,  and  another  queen. 
Whose  glory  (like  a  lasting  Pleuilune) 
Seems  ignorant  of  what  it  is  to  wane. 
Nor  under  heav'n  an  object  could  be  found 
More  fit  to  please.    Let  Crites  make  ap- 
proach. 
Bounty  forbids  to  pall  our  thanks  with  stay, 
( h*  to  defer  our  favour,  after  view :     • 
The  time  of  grace  is,  wnen  the  cause  is  new. 

Are.  Lo,  here  the  man  (celestial  Delia) 
Who  (like  a  circle  bounded  in  itselO 
Contains  as  much  as  man  in  fulness  may. 
Lo,  hfire  the  man,  who  not  of  usual  earth. 
But  of  that  nobler  and  more  precious  mould 
W^hich  Phoebus  self  doth  temper,  is  com- 
posed :  [ward) 
And,  who  (though  all  were  wanting  to  re- 
Yet  to  himself  he  would  not  wanting  be: 
I'hy  favour's  gain  is  his  ambition's  most. 
And  labour's  best ;   who  (humble  in  his 

height) 
Stands  fixed  silent  in  thy  gforious  sight. 
Cwu  With  no  less  pleasure,  than  we  have 
'  beheld 

Thb  precious  crystal  work  of  rarest  wit. 


not 


Our  eye  doth  read  thee  (now  instill'd)  <Air 

Crites;  [last. 

Whom  learning,   virtue,   and .  our  favour 
Exempteth  from  the  gloomy  multitude. 
With  common  eye  the  Supreme  should 

see: 

Henceforth  be  oiira,  t&e  more  thyself  to  be.' 
CVf.  Heav'ns  purest  light;  whose  orb  may 

be  eclips'd. 
But  not  thy  praise ;  (divinest  Cynthia)" 
How  much  to6  narrow  ioi  so  h1^h  a  grac^. 
Thine   (save  thereiii)  tiie  most  unworthT 

Crites, 
Doth  find  himself  I  for  ever  shine  thy  fame; 
Thine  honours  ever,  as  thy  .beauties  do. 
In  me  they  must,  my  dark  world's  chiefest 

lights,  [rais'4 

By  whose  propitious  beatns  my  powers  are 
To  hope  some  part  of  those  most  lofty  points^ 
Which  blessed  Arete  hafh  pleasM  to  name. 
As  marks,  t6  which  in'  endeavours  steps 

should  bend; 
Mine  as  begufii  at  thee,  in  thee  must  end/ 

SCENE  IX, 

The  Second  Masqu^. 
Meivury  as  a  Pagei 

Msr.  Sister  of  Phcebus^  to  whos*  b'riffh£ 
orb  we  owe,  that  we  not  C6n)plain  of  his 
absence :  these  four  brethren  (for  (hey  are 
brethren  and  sons  of  Eutaxia,  a  lady  known, 
and  highly  belov'd  of  your  resplendent 
deitv)  not  able  to  be  absent,  when  Cynthia 
held  a  solemnity,  ofliciously  insinuate  them- 
selves into  thy'  presence :  for,  as  there  are 
four  cardinal  virtues,  upon  which  the  whole 
frame  of  the  court  doth  move,  so  arc  these 
the  four  cardinal  properties,  without  ^hich 
the  body  of  com[>linient  moveth  not.  WitU 
these  four  silver  javelins  (which  they  beai; 
in  their  hands)  tliey  support  in  princes' 
courts  the  state  of  the  presence^  as  by  office 
they  are  obliged ;  which,  Uiough  here  ther 
may  seem  superfluous,  yet,  for  honour^s 
sake,  they  thus  presume  to  visit  thee,  ba« 
ving  also  been  employed  in  the  palace,  of 
queen  Perfection.  And  though  to  them  that 
would  make  themselves  gracious  to  a  god- 
dess^ sacrifices  were  fitter  than  presents,  of 
impresses,  yet  they  both  hope  thy  favour, 
and  (in  place  of  either^  use  several  symbols^ 
containing  the  titles  of  thy  imperial  dignity. 

Fint,  tlie  hithermost,  in  tlie  chanffeablt 
blue  and  greeH  robe,  is  the  coinmendablvr 
fitthioned  gallant,  Eucosmos ;  whose  courtly 
habit  is  the  grace  of  the  presence,  and  d^ 
light  of  the  surviving  eye:  whom  ladies 
understand  by  the  names  of  Keat  and  E)e- 
saut  His  symbol  is  di-oa  vir^ini,  in  which 
be  would  express  thy  detty*s  principal 
glory,  which  bath  ever  been  virginity. 


''  Her  device  is  no  device.']  I  e.  Sk«  bears  a  plain  shield,,  without  a(iy  emblem  poux^. 
tnytd  MpoB  H. 
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I'be  tecdnd,  in  the  neb  accoutrement, 
and  robe  of  purple,  empaled  with  gold^  is 
Eupathes;  who  entertains  his  mind  ^^ith  an 
harmii-ss,  but  not  incurious  variety  :  all  the 
obicts  of  his  senses  are  sumptuous,  himself 
a  gallant,  thnt,  without  excess,  can  make 
usp  ot  superfluity,  go  richly  in  embroideries, 
j(uo1s,  and  what  not,  without  vanity,  and 
fare  delicately  without  gluttony,  and  there- 
fore (not  w:thout  cause)  is  universally 
thought  to  be  of  (ine  humour  His  symbol 
is,  diva  rptimct ;  an  attribute  to  express  thy 
goodness,  in  which  thou  so  resemblest  Jore 
tlijfcther. 

The  third,  in  the  blush-colour'd  suit,  is 
Eutolmos,  as  duly  respecting  othen,  as  ne- 
Ter  neglecting  himself ;  commoDly  known 
by  the  title  oi  good  Audacity;  to  courts  and 
courtly  assemblies  a  guest  most  acceptable. 
His  symbol  is,  divm  virdgini;  to  express 
thy  hardy  courage  in  chace  of  savage  beasts, 
which  harbour  in  woods  and  wildernesses. 

The  fourth,  in  watchct  tinsel,  is  the  kind 
and  truly  beoefique  £ucolos,  who  impartcth 
not  witLout  respect,  but  yet  without  diffi- 
cultv,  and  hath  the  happiness  to  make  every 
kindness  seem  double^  by  the  timely  and 
freely  bestowing  thereof.*  He  is  the  chief 
of  them,  who  (by  the  vulvar)  are  said  to  be 
of  good  nature.  His  synibol  is,  diva  max- 
ima ;  an  adjunct  to  signifv  thy  greatness, 
which  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  is  formida- 
ble. 

SCENE    X. 

(The  masques  join,  and  they  dance.)  • 
Cupidt  Mercvary. 

Cup.  Is  not  that  Amorphus,  the  traveller  ? 

Mer.  As  though  it  were  not !  do  you  not 
tee  how  his  legs  are  in  travel  with  a  mea- 
sure? 

Clip.  Hedofi,^hy  master,  is  next. 

Afcr,  AVhat,  "will  Cupid  turn  nonacucla- 
tor,  and  cry  them  ? 

Ctq),  No  ^th,  but  I  have  a  comed]f  to- 
ward, that  would  not  be  lost  for  a  kingdom. 

Mer.  In  good  time,  for  Cupid  will  prove 
iSiie  comedy. 

Cup.  Mercur}',  I  am  studying  how  to 
jnat«h  them. 

Afar.  How  to  mismatch  them  were 
Itfrder, 

Cup.  They  are  the  nymphs  must  do  it ;  I 
shall  sport  myself  with  their  passions  above 
measure. 

Afer.  Those  nymphs  would  be  tam'd  a 
little  indeed,  but  i  fear  thou  hast  not  arrows 
ibr  the  purpose. 

Cup.  O  yes,  bene  be  of  all  sorts,  flights, 
rovers,  and  but-shafts.  But  I  can  wound 
with  a  brandish,  and  never  draw  bow  for 
the  matter.  ' 

Afer.  I  cannot  but  believe  it,  my  invisi- 
ble archer,  and.^tmethinkiyou  are  te- 
dious. 


Cup.  It  behoTes  me  to  be  somewhat  df* 
cumspect.  Mercury  ;\for  if  Cynthia  hear 
the  twang  of  my  Ih»w,  shc*Il  go  nearta 
whip  me  with  the  string :  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent that,  I  thus  discharge  a  brandish  upoa 
— —  it  makes  no  matter  which  of  the  coi^- 
pit's.    Phantaste  and  Amorphus,  at  you. 

Afer.  Will  the  shaking  of  a  shalt  strike 
'em  into  such  a  fwer  of  &fl*ection  ? 

Cup.  As  well  as  the  wink  of  an  eye ;  bat, 
I  pray  thee,  hindos  me  not  with  thy  prattk\ 

Afer.  Jove  forbid  1  hinder  thee.  Marry, 
all  that  i  fear  is  Cjnthia*s  presence,  which, 
with  the  cold  of  her  chastity,  castcth  such  an 
antiperistasis  about  the  place,  that  no  heat 
of  thine  will  tarry  with  the  patient. 

Cup.  It  willtarr);  the  rather,  for  the  anti- 
peristasis will  keep  it  in. 

Afer.  I  long  to  see  the  experiment 

Cup.  Why,  their  liiarrow  boils  already, 
or  they  are  all  turn'd  eunuchs. 

Afer.  Nay,  and' the  so„  1*11  give  over 
speaking,  and  be  a  spectator  only. 

\l'he  first  strain  done* 

Amo.  Cynthia,  (by  my  bright  soul)  is  a 
right  exquisite  and  splendidious  lady ;  yet 
Amorphus,  I  think,  hath  seen  more  fashions, 
I  am  sure  more  countries i  but  whether  I 
have  or  not,  whether  need  we  gaze  on  Cyn- 
thia, that  have  ourself  to  admire? 

Plui.  O,  excellent  Cynthia !  yet  if  Phan- 
taste sat  where  she  does,  aiid  bad  such  al- 
tire  on  her  head  (for  attire  can  de  much)  I . 
say  no  more but  goddesses  are  god- 
desses, and  Phantaste  is  as  she  is !  I  would 
the  revels  were  done  once,  I  might  go  to  my 
school  of  glass  again,  and  learn  to  ck)  myself 
right  after  all  this  ruflling. 

Afer.  How  now,  Cupid  ?  here's  a  won- 
derful change  with  your  brandish !  do  you 
not  hear  how  they  dote? 

Cup.  What  prodigy  is  this?  no  word  of 
love,  no  mention,  no  motion  ? 

Aler.  Not  a  word,  my  little  ignis  futue, 
not  a  word. 

Cup.  Are  my  darts  inchanted  >  is  their 
vi^ur  gone  ?  is  their  virtue 

lifer.  What?  Cupid  turn'd  jealous  of  him- 
self ?  ha,  ha,  ha.- 

Cup.  Laughs  .Mercury? 

Afer.  Is  Cupid  angry  ? 

Cup.  Hath  he  not  cause,  when  his  pur- 
pose IS  so  deluded  ? 

Afer.  A  rare  comedy,  it  shall  be  intitled 
Cupid's  I 

Cup.  Do  not  scorn  us,  Hermes. 

Afer.  Choler  and  Cupid  are  two  fiery 
things;  I  scorn  'em  not.  But  I  see  that 
comes  to  pass,  which  I  presag'd  in  the-  be« 
ginning. 

CupTYoxi  cannot  tell :  perhaps  thd  physick 
will  not  work  so  soon  upon  some  as  upon 
others.''  It  may  be  the  rest  are  not  alT 
resty. 

Mer.  Ex  ungue;  you  know  the  old  adage« 
ai  these,  so  are  the  remainden 
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Oa>.  V\\  try :  this  1s  the  same  shaft  with 
vhlcn  I  wounded  Argurton. 

Mer,  I,  but  let  me  save  you  a  labour, 
Cupid:  there  were  certain  bottles  of  water 
fetckM,  and  drunk  off  (since  that  time)  by 
these  gallants. 

Cup.  Jove  strike  me  into  earth :  the  foun- 
tain of  self-love. 

Mtr.  Nay,  faint  not,  Cupid. 

Cm.*  I  remember*d  it  not. 

Afcr.  Faith,  it  was  ominous  to  take  the 
name  of  Anteros  upon  you ;  yon  know  not 
what  charm  or  inchantment  lies  in  the  word : 
you  saw,  I  durst  not  venture  upon  any  de- 
vice in  our  presentment,  but  was  content  to 
be  no  other  than  a  simple  page.  Your  ar- 
rows' properties  (to  keep  decorum)  Cupid, 
are  suited  (it  should  seem)  to  the  nature  of 
him  you  personate. 

d^.  Indignity  not  to  be  l>onie. 

Afer.  Nay,  rather^  an  attempt  to  have 
been  forborne. 

Cup.  How  might  I  revenge  myself  on 
tbit  insulting  Mercury?  there's  Crites,  his 
minion,  he  has  not  tasted  of  this  water.  It 
shall  l>e  so.  Is  Crites  turn'd  dotard  on 
himself  too  ?  [The  srcond  strain, 

Mer.  That  follows  not,  because  the  ve- 
iom  of  your  shafts  cannot  pierce  him, 
Cupid. 

Cup.  As  though  there  were  one  antidote 
for  these,  and  another  for  him. 

Mer.  As  though  there  were  not ;  or  as  if 
one  effect  might  not  arise  of  divers  causes  ? 
What  say  you  to  Cynthia,  Aret(^  Phronesis, 
Time,  and  others  there  ? 

Cup.  They  are  divine. 

Aier.  And  Crites  aspires  to  be  so. 

€im.  But  that  shall  not  serve  him. 

Mer,  *Tis  like  to  do  it,  at  this  time.  But 
Cnpid  is  grown  too  covetous,  that  wilt  not 
spare  one  of  a  multitude. 

Cup.  One  is  more  than  a  multitude. 

171^  third  strain. 

Mer.  Arete's  favour  makes  any  one  shot- 
proof  against  thee,  Cupid.  I  pray  thee,  light 
tiooey-bee,  remember  thou  art  not  now  in 
Adonis'  garden,  but  in  Cynthia's  presence, 
where  thorns  lie  in  garrison  about  the  roses. 
Soft,  Cynthia  speaks. 

SCENE    XI. 
Cynthia^  Arete,  Crites,  Masquers. 

Cyn.  Ladies  and  gallants  of  our  court,  to 
end 
And  ghre  a  tin/ely  period  to  our  sports. 
Let  us  conclude  them  with  dcclinmg  night; 
Our  empm-e  is  but  of  the  darker  iialf; 
And  if  you  judge  it  «ny  recom pence 
Fbr  your  fair  paini  t'have  eam'd  Diana's 

thanks, 
Diana  grafnts  them,  and  bestows  their  crown 
To  g^ify  your  acceptable  zeal. 


For  you  are  they,  that  not  (as  sbme  ha^ 

done) 
Do  censure  us,  as  too  severe  and  sour. 
But  as  (more  rightly)  gracious  to  the  goodT; 
Although  we  not  deny,  unto  the  proud. 
Or  the  profane,  perhaps  indeed  austere: 
For  so  Actaeon,  by  presuming  far. 
Did  (to  our  grief)  mcur  a  fatal  doom ; 
And  so,  swoln  Niobe  (comparing  more 
Than  he  presum'd)  was  troph^ed  into  ston^. 
But  are  we  therefore  judged  too  extreme? 
Seems  it  no  crime,  to  enter  sacred  bottrerd. 
And  hallowed  places,  with  impufe  aspect. 
Most  lewdly  to  pollute  ?  Seems  it  no  crime 
To  brave  a  deity  ?  Let  mortals  learn 
To  make  religion  of  offending  heaven. 
And  not  at  all  to  censure  powers  divine. 
To  men  this  argument  should  stand  for 

firm, 
A  goddess  did  it,  therefore  it  was  good : 
We  are  not  cruel,  nor  delight  in  blood. 
But  what  have  serious  repetitions 
To  do  with  revels,  and  the.  sports  of  court? 
We  not  intend  to  sour  your  late  delights 
With  harsh  expostulation.    Let's  suffice 
1  hat  we  take  notice,  and  can  take  revenge 
Of  these  calumnious  and  lewd  blasphemies. 
For  we  are  no  less  Cynthia,  than  we  were. 
Nor  is  cur  power,  but  as  ourself,  the  same ; 
1  hough  we  have  now  put  on  no  tire  ol 

shine,  ** 
But  mortal  eyes  undazzlcd  may  cndure- 
Years  are  beneath  the  spheres,  and  tim# 

makes  weak  [govern  heaven, 

lliings  under  heaven,  not   powers  which 
And  though  ouiself  be  in  ourself  secure, , 
Yet  let  not  mortals  challenge  to  themselVes 
Immunity  from  thence.     Lo,  this  is  all : 
"  Honour  hath  store  of  spleen,  but  wanteth 

gall."  [thahts 

Once  more,  we  cast  the  slumber  of  xn» 
On  your  ta*cn  toil,  which  here  let  take 'att 

end. 
And  thdt  we  not  mistake  your  severaf  worths. 
Nor  you  our  favour,  from  yourselves  remove 
What  makes  you  not    yourselves,    those 

clouds  of  mask :' 
Particular  pains  particular  thanks  do  ask. 

\The\f  unmask. 
How  \  let  me  view  you.    Ha  I  are  we  coa- 

temn'd? 
Is  there  so  little  awe  of  our  disdain, 
That  any  (under  trust  of  their  disguise) 
Should  mix  themselves  with  others  of  tht-s 

court,  ; 

And  (without  forehead)  boldly  press  so  htl 
As  farther  none  ?  How  apt  is  lenity 
To  be  abus'd?  severity  to^be  loth'd? 
And  yet,  how  much  more  doth  the  seeming 

fuct  [oameS| 

Of  neighbour  vhlues,  and  theif  borrowed 
Add  of  lewd  boldness  to  loose  vanitiei?  * 
Who  would  have  thought  that  •  Philautia. 

dunt 


^N0Hte  ifskirtt.}  1 1.  n^  attit«  of  light 
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.Or.b«Te  usttiped  DoUe  Storg^'i  name. 

Or  with  that  theft  have  ▼entur'd  on  our 

eyes?  [should  hope 

Who  would  have  thought,  that  all  of  them 
So  much  oi  our  connivence,  as  to  come  " 
To  gtace  themselves  with  titles  not  their 

own? 
Instead  of  med'cines,  have  we  maladies  ? 
And  sui  h  impostbumes  as  Phantaste  is, 
Qrow  in  our  palace  ?  We  must  lance  these 

sores. 
Or  all  will  putrify.    Nor  are  these  all. 
For  we  suspect  a  farther  fraud  than  this : 
Take  off  our  veil,  that  shadows  may  depart. 
And  shapes  appear :  beloved  Arete !— So, 
Another  £ace  of  things  presents  itself. 
Than  did  of  late.    Whatl  feather'd  Cupid 

mask'd,  [strange ! 

And  mask'd  Tike  Antcros  ?  And  stay !  more 
Dear  Mercury,  our  brother,  like  a  page. 
To  countenance  the  ambush  of  the  opy ! 
Nor  cndeth  our  discovery  as  yet : 
•Gelaia,  like. a  nymph,  that  but  erewhile 
(In  male  attire)  did  serve  Anaides? 
Cupid  came  hither  to  find  sport  and  game, 
Who  heretofore  hath  been  too  conversant 
Amona  our  train,  but  never  felt  revenge ; 
And  Mercury  bare  Cupid  company. 
Cupid,  we  must  confess,  this  time  of  mirth 
(ProrUim*d  by  us)  g^ve  opportunity 
To  thy  attempts,  although  no  privilege : 
Tempt  us  no  farther;  we  cannot  endure 
Thy  presence  longer ;  vanish  hence,  away. 
You,  Mercury,  we  must  entreat  to  stay. 
And  hear  what  we  detcrmiue  of  the  rest ; 
For  in  this  plot  we  well  perceive  your  band. 
But  (for  we  mean  not  a  censorian  task. 
And  yet  to  laiice  these  ulcers  grown  so  ripe) 
Dear  Arete,  and  Crites,  to  you  two 
Wc  give  the  charge;  impose  what  pains  you 

please: 
Th*  incurable  cut  off,  the  rest  reform, 
Remembering  ever  what  we  first  decreed. 
Since  revels  were  proclaim' d,  le^now  none 

bleed.  [times, 

^re.    How  well  Diana  can  distmguish 
And  sort  her  censures,  keeping  to  herself 
The  doom  of  gods,  leaving  the  rest  to  us? 
Come,  cite  them,  Crites,  first,  and  then  pro- 
ceed. 
CrL  First  Philautfa,  (for  she  was  the  first); 
Then  light  Gelaia  in  Aalaia's  name ; 
lliirdly,  Pliantaste,  and  Moria  next ; 
Main  Follies  all,  and  of  the  female  crew : 
Amorphus,  or  Cucosmos'  counterfeit. 
Voluptuous  liedon  ta'cn  for  Eupathes^ 
Bracen  Anaides,  and  Asotus  last. 
With  hid  two  pages,  Morus  and  Prosaites ; 
And  thou,  the  tniveU<^s  evil,  Cos,   ap* 

proach. 
Impostors  all,  and  male  deformities  **— 

Arc,  Nay,  forward,  for  I  delegate  ray 
^  power,  • 

"  So  much  of  our  cofrrtNEKCB,  oi  to  come, 
lions,  copied  from  the  folio  of  1640.    That  of 


.  And  wUl  that  at  thy  mercy  tiiey  da  stand. 
Whom  they  so  oft,  so  plainly  sconi'dbefim. 
'TIS  virtue  which  they  want,  and  wanting  it. 
Honour  no  garment  to  their  backs  can  nt. 
llien,  Crites,  practise  thy  discretion. 

CrL  Adored  Cynthia,  and  bright  Arctc/ 
Another  might  seem  fitter  for  this  task. 
Than  Crites  far,  but  that  ^oa  judge  not  so 9 
For  1  (not  to  appear  vindicative. 
Or  mindful  of  contempts,  whichlcontonn'd. 
As  done  of  impotence)  must  be  remiss  ^ 
Who,  as  I  was  the  author  in  tome  sort. 
To  work  their  knowledge  into  CynthiaV 
.  Mght, 

So  should  be  much  tevererto  revenge 
Th'  indignity  hence  issuing  to  her  name  t 
But  there's  not  one  of  these  who  are  uft« 

pain*d. 
Or  by  theinselvet  unpunish*d ;  for  vice 
h  like  a  fury  to  the  vicious  mind. 
And  turns  cfelight  itself  to  punishnient 
But  we  must  forward,  to  (lesisn  their  doom. 
You  are  ofTenders,  that  omst  be  confeit ; 
Do  you  confess  it  i 
Ja.  We  do. 

Cri,  And  that  you  merit  sharp  corvectionl 

AIL  Yes.  fgrace, 

Cri.  Then  we  (reserving  onto  Delia's 

Her  farther  pleasure,  and  to  Arete 

What  Delia  grantcth)  thus  do  sentence  you  ; 

That  from  this  place  (for  penance  known 

of  ail. 
Since  you  have  drunk  so  deeplv  of  self-love) 
You  (two  and  two)  singing  a  Falinode, 
March  to  your  several  homes  by  Niobe's 

stone. 
And  oiTer  up  two  tears  a-piece  thereon. 
That  it  mav  change  the  name,  as  you  must 

cliange. 
And  of  a  stone  be  called  Weeping-cross, 
Because  it  standeth  'cross  of  Cynthia's  way. 
One  of  whose  names  is  sacred  Trivia. 
And,  after  penance  tbusperform*d,  yoii  pasa 
In  like  set  order,  not  as  Midas  did. 
To  wash  his  gold  off  into  Tagus*  stream ; 
But  to  the  well  of  knowledge.  Helicon; 
Where  purged  of  your  present  maladies, 
(Which  are  not  few,  nor  slender)  you  be- 
come L'^um, 
Such  as  you  &in  would  teem,  and  then 
Offering  your  service  to  great  Cynthia. 
This  is  your  sentence,  iftlie  goddew  please 
To  ratify  it  with  her  high  consent. 
The  scope  of  wise  mirth  unto  firuit  is  bent. 
Cyn,  We  do  u)prove  thy  censure,  be- 
loved Crites ; 
Which  Mercury  tliy  true  propitious  friend, 
(A  deity  next  Jove  belov'a  of  us) 
Will  undertake  to  see  exactly  done. 
And  for  this  service  of  duBcovery, 
Perform*d  by  thee,  in  honour  of  our  ntnie,| 
We  vow  to  guerdon  it  witli  inch  due  grace 
As  shall  become  our  beunty,  and  thy  place. 

&c.  J   This  is  the  reading  of  the  latter  edi- 
l6UC»Feads  with  good  sense,  connivence^ 


Acts.  Scene  IL] 


"  Princes  that  would  their  people  should  do 

well, 
**  Must   at  themseWes  begip,    9s  at  the 

head; 

"  For  men,  by  their  example,  pattern  out, 
"  Their  irailitions*  and  regard  of  laws:  . 
"  A   virtuous   court  a  world  to    virtue 

dntws.'' 


Paunopi. 

*'  From  Spanish  shruss,  French 
^  fiMxs,  smiiki^  irps,  and  aU  affected  hu- 
'*moini, 

Choms.    Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

Pha,  ''From  secret  friends,  sweet  sef<> 
**  vants,  loves,  doves,  and  suchfantastic  hu- 
**  mours, 

CAorttf*    Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

^010.  ''  From  stabbing  of  arms,  iSap-drar 
*'  gODs,  healths,  whiffs,  and  all  such  swag- 
^.ffeiing  humours. 

Chants.    Good  Mercury  defend  us. 
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Pha.  "Firoro  perfumMdoa,  monkeys. 

Chorus. 


aving  fans,  coy^^ance^, 
od  aD  such  simpering  hu- 


Pha.  "  From 
"  glicks^  cringes,  and  1 
''mours. 

Chorus.    Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

Amo.  "  From  making  love  by  attorney, 
"  courtingpof  puppets,  and  paying  for  new 
^acquaintance, 

Cftortis.    Good  M^uiy  dated  us. 


"  sparrows,  dildoes,  and  parochitoes. 

Good  Mercury  defend  us. 


Amo.  ''  From  wearing  bracelets  of  hair^ 
''  shoe-ties,  gloves,  garters,  and  rings  wUSk 
*'  poesies, 

.    Chorus*    Good  Mercury  defend  «» 

Plia.  "  From  pareetting,  painting,  alick« 
''  ingf  gluing,  ana  renewing  old  river4 
"  faces. 

Chorus^    GoodMercurydefeadm 

Jmo.  **  From  squiring  to  tiityards,  pbrv* 
'*  houses,  pageants,  and  all  such  pubas 
'*  places. 

Charms.    Good  Mercury  defend  «s. 

Pha.  '*  From  entertaining  one  pliant  t» 
''  gull  another,  and  make  fools  of  either. 

Chorus.    Good  Mercury  defend  vih 

Amo.  "  From  belying  ladies*  fevour^  no* 
''  blemen*s  countenance,  coining  counterfeit 
«« employments,   vain-glodoua    takiM    to 
«<  them  other  men's  service^  and  alTsd^ . 
*'  loving  humours. 

Chorus.    Good  Mercury  defend  «f< 

SOITG. 

"  Now  each  one  dnr  his  Weeping  egres, 

"  And  tothe  well  of  knowledge  hastes 
*'  Where  purged  of  your  maladies, 
'^  You  may  of  sweeter  waters  taste, 
"  And,  with  refined  voice,  report 
*<  The  graceof  Cynthia,  attiher  court'' 


EPILOGDE. 


m 
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THE    EPILOGUE. 


y  jOENTLSS,  be't  knevn  to  you,  since  I 

weut  iiif 
I  amltmiM  rhimer,  and  do  thus  begin : 
The  author  (jealous  how  your  sense  doth 

take 
Bit  travails ')  bath  eajoined  me  to  make 
Soipe  short  and  ceremonious  epilogue ; 
Bol'if  I  yet  \fmfjw  what,  I  am  a  rogue ; 
}le  ties  me  to  such  laws  as  quite  distract 
My  Uioughts,  and  would  a  year  ot*  time 

exact: 
I  neither  must  be  fa*nt,  remiss,  nor  sorry 
8our>  seriottSy  confident,  nor  peremptory ; 
But  betwixt  these :  let's  see ;  ^  to  lay  the 

blame 


Upon  the  children's  action,  that  were  lame. 
To  crave  your  favour,  with  a  beegmg  knee, 
W  ere  to  distrust  the  writer's  faculty. 
To  promise  better  at  tlic  next  we  bring. 
Prorogues  dlsgr&ce,  commends   not   any 

thing. 
Stiffly  to  stand  on  this,  and- proudly  apprtMrc 
The  play,  might  tax  the  maker  ol  selniove. 
I'll  only  speak,  what  1  have  h<-ard  him  say, 
«  By  — -  'lis  good,  and  it  you  Uke't,  you 

may." 

Eccerubet  quidam,  pallet,  stupet,  otciiat, 

odu.  Icent. 

Hoc  volo :  nunc  nMs  carmina  notira  pla» 


-  /etdinu  haw  your  seme  dolhtake 


His  TRAVELS.]   We  should  here  conform  to  the  antient  spelling,  and  read  his  iraxmls, 
Ipslaboun. 

»■  ToUttfihehUime 


^ 


ifpon^emthMitH^saetiom.']    The  children  of  the  Queen's  chapel,  whoaeted  |h^ 


This  Comical  Satirewa  a  finst  acted  in  the  year  I6m. 


The  principal  Q om^dians  were. 


Nat.  FiEtD, 
Sal*    Pavy, 
/im^  Day, 


Jofl.  Undbrwood, 
Rob.  Baxter, 
Jon.  Frost, 


POETASTEB;  OR,  HIS  ARRAIGNMENTv 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 

At7GUSTUS  CjESAR. 

1             Crispinus. 

Mecanas. 

UERMOOBMEi* 

Marc.  Ovid. 

Db.  FanKius* 

Cor.  Gallus. 

Albius. 

Properties. 

Minos. 

Fus  Aristus. 

HiSTRIO, 

Pub,  Ovid. 

PVRGUS. 

Virgil. 

LiCTORS. 

Horace. 

Julia. 

Trrbatius, 

Cytheris. 

Lupus. 

Plautia. 

TUCCA. 

Chlob. 

Luscu$« 

MAiD9. 

SCENE,  Rome, 

After  the  second  sounding, 
Envy,  arising  in  the  midst  of  the  Stage. 

LIGHT,  I  salute  thee,  but  with  wounded 
nerves,  [ness. 

Wishing  thy  golden  splendour  pitchy  dark- 
What's   here!  th' arraignment?     I ;  Uhis, 

this  is  it,  [while  : 

That  our  sunls  eyes  have  wak'd  for  all  this 
Here  will  be  subject  for  my  snakes  and  me. 
Cling  to  my  neck  and  wrists,  my  lo\  ing 

worms,  [folds. 

And  cast  you  round  in  soft  and  amorous 
Till  1   do  bid  uncurl;  then,  break  ;^our 

knots,  [stings 

Shoot  out  yourselves  at  length,  as  your  fore'  d 
Would  hide  themselves  within  his  malicM 

sides, 
To  whom  I  shall  apply  you.  Stay!  the  shine 
Of  this  assembly  here  offends  my  sight; 
riL  darken  that  first,  and  out-face  their 

grace. 
Wonder  not,  if  I  stare :  these  fifteen  weeks 
(So  long  as  since  the  plot  was  but  an  cm* 

brion) 
Have  I,  with  burning  lights  mix*d  vigilant 

thoughts. 
In  expectation  of  this  hated  play. 
To  which  (at  last)  I  am  arriv'd  as  prologue. 
Nor  would  I  you  should  look  for  other 

looks. 
Gesture,  or  compliment  from  me,  than  what 


Th'  infected  bulk  of  Envy  can  afford  t 
For  I  am  riss  here  with  a  covetous  hope. 
To  blast  your  pleasures  and  destroy  your 

sports. 
With  wrestings,  comments,  applications. 
Spy-like  suggestions,  privy  whisperings, 
Ajid  thousand  such  promoting  sleights  ^i 

these. 
Mark  how  I  will  begin '.  the  scene  is,  ha ! 
Rome?   Rome?    and  Rome?  Crack  eye* 

strings,  and  your  balls 
Drop  into  earth ;  let  me  be  ever  blind. 
I  a^ii  prevented  ;  all  my  hopes  are  crost, 
Check'd  and  abated ;  Be,  a  freezing  sweat 
Flows  forth  at  all  my  poreS,  my  en  trail* 

burn :  [vext  soul, 

What  should  I  do?  Rome?   Rome?  O  my 
How  miglit  I  force  this  to  the  present  state  ? 
Are  (here  no  players  here  ?  no  poet- apes. 
That  come  with  basilisk's  eyes,  whose  fork* 

ed  tongues 
Are  steep'd  in  venom,  as  their  hearts  in  gall  ? 
Either  of  these  would  help  me ;  they  could 

wrest, 
Pervert  and  poison  all  they  hear,  or  see, 
With  senseless  glosses,  and  allusions. 
Now  if  you  be  good  devils,  fly  me  not. 
You  know  what  dear  and  aniple  faculties 
I  have  endow'd  you  with:  Vl\  lend  yoa 

more.  [eat, 

Here,  take  my  snakes  among  yen,  come  and 
And  while  the  squeezed  juice  flows  in  you/* 

black  jaws. 


»  ff^hafs  here  f  Tk'  arraignment  T]  The  title  of  the  play ;  which  En  vy  is  supposed  to  seie^ 
and  read  when  she  comes  upon  the  stage. 


U6 


POETASTER. 


[Actl.  Scene  !• 


Help  me  to  damn  the  authbr.    Spit  it  fortlx 
Upon  his  lines,  and  shew  yo«|TU8ty  teeth 
At  every  word,  or  accent;  or  else  chuse 
Out  of  my  longest  vipers^  to  stick  down 
]u  your  deep  throats;  and  let  the  heads 

come  forth  [arm*d 

At  your  rank  mouths;  that  he  may  see  you 
With  triple  malice,  to  hiss,  sting,  and  tear 
His  work  and  him ;  to  forge,  and  then  de- 

ciaimt 
Traduce,  corrupt,  apply,  enforce,  suggest^ ; 
O,  these  are  gifts  wnereui  your  souls  are 

blest.  [appear? 

What?  do  you  hide  your  selves }  will  none 
None  answer?  what,  doth  this  calm  troop 

affright  you  ? 
Nay,  then  I  do  despair ;  down,  sink  again. 
This  travail  is  all  lost  with  my  dead  hopes. 
If  in  such  bosoms  spight  have  left  to  dwell. 
Envy  is  not  on  eailh,  nor  scarce  in  hell. 

The  third  sounding. 


If  any  mote  why  I  salute  the  stage,  [age : 
An  armed  prologue ;  know  'tis  a  dangerous 
Wherein  who  writes,  had  need  present  his 

^scenes 
Forty-fold  proof  against  the  conjuring  meant 
Of  base  detractors,  and  illiterate  apes. 
That  fill  up  rooms  in  fair  and  formal  shapesL 
'Gainst  these,  have  we  put  on  this  forc'd  de^ 

fence : 
Whereof  the  allegory  and  hid  sense 
Is,  that  a  well-erected  confidence 
Can  fright  their  pride,  and  laugh  their  foUj 

hence.  [more. 

Here  now,  put  case  our  author  should,  once 
Swear  that  his  play  were  good ' ;  he  doth 

implore. 
You  would  not  argue  him  of  anwgance: 
Howe'er  that  common  spawn  of  ignorance. 
Our  fry  of  writers  may  beslime  his  fame. 
And  give  his  action  that  adulterate  name. 
Such  fiill-blown  vanity  he  more  doth  iotbe. 
Than  base  dejection :  there's  a  mean  -'twixt 

both. 
Which  with  a  constant  firmness  he  pursues. 
As  one  that  knows  the  streng^  d  his  own 

muse. 
And  this  he  hopes  all  free  souls  will  allow : 
Others  that  take  it  with  a  rugged  brow. 
Their  moods  he  rather  pities  than  envies: 
His  mind  it  is  above  their  injuries. 


PROLOGUE. 

9tay,  monster,  ere  thou  sink,  thus  on  thy 
head 
Set  we  our  bolder  foot;  with  which  we  tread 
Thy  malice  into  earth :  so  spight  should  dye, 
Despis'd  and  scomM  by  noble  industry. 

'  Trmduce,  corrupt,  appfy,  in  force,  suggesLi  The  first  folio  reads  efffbrme  instead  of 
£r(farce;  but  as  the  last  is  sense,  I  have  not  taken  upon  me  to  alter  the  received  readings 
which  has  also  the  authority  of  the  second  and  succeeding  editions  in  its  favour. 

^  Here  now,  put  case,  our  autltor  should,  once  more, 

Stvear  that  h  splay- were  good."}  This  seems  to  allude  to  the  last  lines  of  the  epilogue  to 
the  preceding  play ;  though  it  must  be  said,  that  our  poet  often  takes  care  to  acquamt  the  au* 
dicnce  with  his  own  good  opinion  of  his  works,  and  directs  them  to  judge  accordingly. 


ACTL 


eCENE    1, 
Ovid,  Luscus. 

Ooid.  iirpHEN,whenthisbodyfallsin 
X         funeral  fire,       [aspire." 
f  My  name  shall  live,  and  my  best  part 
It  shall  go  so. 

Lusc.  Young  master,  master  Ovid,  do 
you  hear?  Gods  a'  me!  away  with  your 
songs,  and  sonnets  ^  and  on  with  your  gown 
and  cap  quickly :  here,  here,  your  father 
will  be  a  man  of  this  room  jwesently.  Come, 
nay,  nay,  nay,  nay,  be  brief.  These  verses 
too,  a  poison  on  'em,  I  cannot  ubide  *era, 
they  make  mc  ready  to  cast,  by  the  banks 
of  Helicon*.  Nay,  look,  what  a  rascally  un- 
toward thing  this  poetry  is ;  I  could  tear  'em 
now. 


Ovid.  Give  me,  how  near's  my  fotber  ^ 

Lusc,  Heart  a*  man:  get  a  law-book  in 
your  hand,  I  will  not  answer  you  else. 
Why  so:  now  tliere's  some  formality  in 
you.  By  Jove,  and  three  or  four  of  the  gods 
more,  f  am  right  of  mine  old  master's  hu- 
mour for  that;  this  villainous  poetry  will 
undo  you,  by  the  welkin. 

Ovid,  What,  hast  thou  buskiiis  on,  Luscus, 
that  thou  swear'st  so  tragically  and  high  ? 

Lusc.  No,  but  I  have  Boots  on,  sir,  and  so 
has  your  father  too  by  this  time;  for  he 
caird  for 'em  ere  I  came  from  the  lodging. 

Ovid,  Why?  was  he  no  readier  ? 

Lusc,  O  no;  and  there  was  the  mad 
skeldring  capt^n,  with  the  velvet  arms, 
ready  to  lay  hold  on  him  as  he  comes  down: 

*  They  meice  me  ready  to  cast  hy  the  hanks  qfffelicon.'\  The  want  of  a  small  point  hath 
spoiled  a  very  humorous  sentence.  The  first  folio  puts  a  comma  after  the  word  cast,  and 
tne  rrst  of  tlie  sentence  is  in  the  nature  of  an  oath;  as  in  the  next  speech  he  says,  "  This 
YiUainou'S  poetry  will  undo  you,  by  the  welkin." 
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he  that  pnesKt  every  maa  he  meets^  with  an 
oath  to  lend  him  manej,  and  cries,  (Thou 
amstdo't,  old  boy,  as  thou  art  a  man,  a  man 
of  worship.) 

OvitL  Who?  Pantilius Tucca? 

Lusc.  I,  he;  and  I  met  little  master  Lu* 
^va,  the  tribune,  going  thither  toe. 

OM.  Nay,  an'  he  be  under  their  arrest,  I 
may  fwith  safet'y  enough)  read  over  my 
elcAy  before  he  come. 

xjfic.  Gods  a'  roe!  what*ll  vou  do?  why, 
J9nxk^  master,  you  are  not  Castalian  mad, 
lanatic,  frantic,  desperate !  ha  I 

Odd,  What  aiiest  thou,  Luitcus ! 

Liuc.  God  be  with  you,  sir,  I'll  leave  you 
to  your  poetical  fancies,  and  furies.  1*11  not 
be  guilty,  1. 

(md.  Be  not,  good  ignorance :  I'm  glad 
th'artgone: 
For  thus  alone,  our  ear  shall  better  jpdge 
The  hasty  errors  of  our  morning  muse. 

Ovid.  Ub.  Amor.  Ele.  15. 
"  ENVY,  why  twitt'st  thou    me,   my 

time's  spent  ill  ? 
•'  And  call'st  my  verse,  fruils  of  an  idle  qiiill  ? 
««  Or  that  (unlike  the  line  from  whence  I 

**  sprung) 
«<  War's  dusty  honours  I  pursue  not  young? 
"  Or  that  1  study  not  the  tedious  laws; 
**  And  prostitute  my  voice  in  every  cause? 
"  Thy  scooe  is  mortal ;  mine  eternal  fame, 
"  Which  tnrough  the  world  shallever  cbaunt 

"  my  name.  [and  Ide, 

''  Homer  will  live,  whilst  Tenedos  stands, 
**  Or,  to  the  sea  fleet  Simois  doth  slide : 
"  And  so  shall  Hesiod  too,  while  vines  do 

"  bear, 
"  Or  crooked  sickles  crop  the  ripen' d  ear 
**  Csllimachus,  though  in  invention  low, 
f*  Shall  still  be  sung,  since  he  in  art  doth  flow, 
''  No  loss  shall  come  to  Sophocles'  proud 

"  vein ; 
**  With  sun  and  moon  Arat us  shall  remain. 
"  *  While  slaves  be  false,  fathers  hard,  and 

"  bawds  be  whorish, 
«« Whilst  harlots   flatter,    shall  Menander 

**  flourish.  [rear'd  strain, 

''  Ennius,  though  rude,  and  Accius'  high- 
"  A  fresh  applause  in  every  age  shall  gain. 
•*  Of  Varro's  name,  what  ear  shall  not  be 

"  told  ? 
"  Of  Jason's  Argo  and  the  fleece  of  gold  }•. 
**  Then  shall  Lucretius'  lofty  numbers  die, 
*'  When  earth  and  seas  in' fire  and  flame 

"  shall  fry. 
"  Tityrus,  tillage,  iEnee  shall  be  read, 
"  WhiUt  Rome  of  all  the  conquered  world 

'*  is  head.  [broken, 

''Till  Cupid's  fires  be  out,  and  his  bow 
^'  Thy  verses,  neatTibullus,  shall  be  spoken. 


''  Our  Gallus  shall  be  known  from  east  to 

"west: 
"  So  shall  Lycoris,  whom  he  now  loves  host* 
"  The  suffenng  plougiv-share  or  the  flint  may 

"  wear ; 
"  But  heavenly  Poesie  no  death  can  fear. 
"  Kings  shall  give  place  to  it,  and  kingly 

*'  shows,  [flows. 

"  The  banks  o'er  which  gold-bearing  fagus 
"  Kneel  hinds  to  trash :  me  let  bright  Phce- 

"  bus  swell  [well. 

"  With  cups  full  flowiog  from  the  Muses' 
"  Frost-fearing  myrtle  shall    impale    niy 

"  head, 
"  And  of  sad  lovers  Pll  be  often  read. 
"  Envy  the  living,  not  the  dead,  doth  bite ; 
"  For  after  death  all  men  receive  their  right. 
"  Then,  when  this  body  lalls  in  funeral  nre« 
"  My  name  shall  live,  and  my  best  part 

"  aspire." 

• 

SCENE    II. 

Ovid  senior,  Ovid  junior,  Luscus,  Tucca, 
Lupus,  Pyripis. 

Ovidse,  Your  name  shall  live  indeed, 
sir ;  you  say  true;  but  how  infamously,  how 
scorn'd  and  contemn' d  in  tiie  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  best  and  gravest  Romans,  tiiat  you 
think  not  on :  you  never  so  much  as  dream 
of  that.  Are  tliese  the  fruits  of  ail  my  tra- 
vail and  expences?  Is  this  the  scope  and 
aim  of  thy  studies?  Are  these  tiic  hopeful 
courses,  wherewith  I  have  so  long  flattered 
my  expectation  from  thee?  Verses?  Po- 
etry?^ Ovid,  whom  I  thought  to  see  the 
pleader,  become  Ovid  the  play-maker? 

Ovidju*  No,  sir. 

Ovid  se.  Yes,  sir;  I  hear  of  a  tragedy  of 
yours  coming  forth  for  the  common  play* 
ers  there,  caird  Medea.  By  my  household- 
gods,  if  I  come  to  the  acting  of  it,  I'll  add 
one  trap'c  part  more  than  is  yet  expected  to 
it ;  beheve  me  when  I  promise  it  What? 
shall  I  have  my  son  a  stager  now  ?  an  en- 
ghle  for  players?  a  gull?  a  rook?  a  shot- 
clog?  to  make  suppers,  and  be  laugh' d  at? 
Publii|s»  I  will  set  thee  on  the  funeral  pile 
first. 

Ovidju.  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  have  pa- 
tience. 

Lusc.  Nay,  this  'tis  to  have  your  ears 
dam'd  up  to  good  counsel,  i  did  augure  att 
tliis  to  htm  before-hand,  without  poring  into 
an  ox's  paunch  for  the  matter,  and  yet  he 
would  not  be  scrupulous. 

Tuc.  How  now,  goodman  slave?  what 
rowly-powly?  all  rivals,  rascal?  Why,  my 
master  of  worship,  dost  hear?  Are  these  thy 
best  projects  ?  is  this,  thy  designs  and  thy 
disciplini ,  to  suifer  knaves  to  be  competitors 


*  JFhik  slaves  be  false,  fathers  hard,  and  bawds  be  whorisk']  1  his  line  is  not  the  most 
harmonious  that  mi^ht  have  been;  and  Mr.  1  heobald  would  render  it  more  musical,  by 
reading  sires  hard,  mstead  oifiuhers  tuird :  but  Jonson  has  many  others  of  the  same  rough 
cadesce^  and  the  authority  of  all  the  copies  supports  the  present  text 
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with  commanders  and  gentlemen?  are  ve 
paraiU'is,  rascal  ?  are  we  panllels? 

0\  idse,  Sirrah,  go  get  my  hurses  ready. 
YouM)  stiil  be  prating. 

Tuc.  Do,  you  perpetual  stinkard,  do, 
go  ;  talk  to  tapkcra  and  ostlers,  you 
slave ;  they  are  i'  your  element,  go ;  here 
be  the  emperor's  captain^,  you  raggamuffin 
rascal,  ami  not  your  cam'rades. 

Lup,  Intlf  ed,  Marcus  Ovid,  these  players 
are  an  idh'  gciuration,  and  c'.o  niucn  harm 
in  a  state, corrupt  youuggtnirv  ver)  mu<  h, 
I  know  it !  I  iiuve  not  been  a  tr.biiue  thus 
long  and  obst^rv'd  nothing;  besides,  thi^y 
will  rob  us,  lis,  that  are  magistrates,  of  our 
respict,  bring  us  upon  tluir  stages,  and 
make  us  ridiculous  to  the  plebeians ;  they 
will  i^lay  you  or  me,  the  wisest  men  th»  y 
can  coiiu  bv  stdl,  only  to  bring  us  in  eon- 
tenipt  with  the  vulgar,  and  make  us  cheap. 

Tuc.  Ih'art  in  th^  right,  my  venrr^ble 
cropshiu,  they  w.ll  indeed,  the  tongue  of  the 
oracie  n^'^er  twang*d  iruer.  Your  courtier 
cannot  ktbS  his  mistress's  slippers  in  quiet  tor 
'em ;  nor  your  white  innocent  gallant  pawn 
his  revelling  suit  to  nuke  his  punk  a  supper. 
An  iionest  decayed  commander  caniiot 
skelder,  cheat,  nor  be  seen  in  a  bawdy- 
house,  but  he  shall  be  straight  in  one  of  their 
wormwood  comedies.  1  hi»y  are  grown  li- 
pentiou;:,  the  rogues;  libcrtmes,  liat  liber- 
tines. Tliey  forget  they  are  i'  the  statute, 
the  rascals  ;'they  are  blazon' d  there ;  there 
they  are  tnck'd*,  they  and  their  pedigrees; 
they  need  no  other  heralds,  I  wiss. 

Ovidse,  Methinks,  if  noihing  else,  yet 
this  alone,  the  "very  reacting  of  the  public 
edicts,  should  fright  thee  trom  commerce 
'with  them,  and  give  thee  distaste  enough  of 
their  actions.  But  this  betrays  what  a  stu- 
dent you  are,  this  argues  your  proficiency 
in  the  law.    ' 

Ovidju,  T)iey  wrong  me,  sir,  and  do 
abuse  you  more,  [ports. 

That  blow  jour  ears  ^^ith  these  untrue  re- 
I  am  not  kno^^nunto  the  open  stage. 
Nor  do  1  traffic  in  their  theatre* 
Indeed,  1  dp  acjcnowledge,  at  requert 
Of  ^om.e  mere  friends,  *  and  honourable 

Romans, 
I  have  begun  a  poem  of  that  nature. 

Ovid  se.  You  have^  sir,  a  poem  >  and 
where  is't  ?  that's  the  law  you  study. 

Ovidju,  Cornelius  Galfus  borrowed  itHo 
read. 

Olid  se.  Corpelius  Gallus  ?  There*?  ano- 
ther gallant  too  hath  drunk  of  the  same 
poison,  and  Tibullus  and  Propcrtius.  But 
these  are  gentlemen  of  means  and  revenues 
now.    Thou  art  a  younger  brother^  and 


hast  nothing  but  thy  bare  exhibition  ;  which 
1  protest  snail  be  bare  indeed,  if  thou  for> 
sake  not  these  unprofitable  by-courses,  and 
that  timely  too.  Name  mc  a  profest  poet, 
that  his  poetry  did  ever  afford  him  so  much 
as  a  competencv.  I»  your  god  ot  poets 
there  (whom  all  of  you  admire  and  rt-ve» 
rencesomuch)  Homer,  he  whose  worm- 
eaten  statue  must  nOt  be  spewed  against 
but  with  hallow'd  Itps  and  groveling  ado* 
ration,  what  was  he  ?  what  was  ne  ? 

Tuc.  Marry,  I'll  tcti  thee,  old  swaggerer  ; 
he  was  a  poor,  blind,  rhyming  rascal,  that 
liv'd  obscurely  up  and  down  in  booths  and 
tap-houses,  and  scarce  ever  made  a  good 
meal  in  his  sleep,  the  whoreson  hungrj 
beggar. 

Ovid  se.  He  says  well :  Nay,  I  know 
this  nt'ttles  you  now  ;  but  answer  me,  is't 
not  true?  You'll  tell  me  his  name  shall 
live ;  and  that  (now  being  dead)  his  worlu 
have  eterniz'd  him,  and  made  him  ctivine  ; 
but  couKi  this  div'nity  feed  him  while  he 
liv  d  ?  could  his  name  feast  him  ? 

Tuc.  Or  purchase  him  a  senator^s  revenue  ? 
could  it  ? 

Ovid  9€.  I,  or  give  him  place  in  the  com- 
monwealth r  worship,  or  attendants  ?  make 
him  be  carried  'n  his  litter? 

Tuc.  Thou  speakest  sentences,  old  Bias. 

Lup.  All  this  the  law  will  do,  young  sir, 
if  you'll  follow  it. 

Ovid  se.  If  he  be  mine,  he  shall  follow 
and  observe  what  I  will  apt  him  to.  or  I 
profess  here  openly  and  utterly  to  disclaim 
him.' 

Ovid  ju.  Sir,  let  me  crave  you  will  forego 
these  moods: 
I  will  be  any  thing,  or  study  any  thing ; 
I'll  prove  the  unfashion'd  body  of  the  law 
Pure  elegance,    and  make  her   rugged'st 

strains 
Run  smoothly  as  Propcrtius*  elegies. 

Ovid  se»  Propertius'  elegies  ?  good  ! 

Lup.  Nay,  you  take  him  too  quickly, 
Marcus. 

Ovid  se.  Why,  he  cannot  speak,  he  can* 
not  think  out  of  poetry ;  he  is  bewitched 
with  it. 

Lup.  Come,  do  not  mij(-prize  him. 

Ovidse.  Mis-prize?  1  marry,  I  wonld 
have  him  use  some  such  words  now ;  they 
have  some  touch,  some  taste  of  the  law. 
He  shoujd  make  himself  a  styleout  of  these, 
and  let  his  Propertius'  elegies  go  by. 

Xup.  Indeea,  young  Publius,  he  that 
will  now  hit  the  mark,  must  shoot  through 
the  law ;  we  have  no  other  planet  reigns, 
and  in  that  sphere  you  may  sit  and  sing 
with  angels.    Why,  the  law  makes  a  man 


*  There  tft/y  are  trick' d,  thet^  and  their  pedigrees.']  To  trick,  is  a  term  of  heraldry,  and 
signifies  to  draw  a  coat  of  arms  m  its  proper  colours. 

^  Of  some  MtKE  fnendSf  and  howmrable  Romans.']  Mere  friendsy  is  an  expression, 
which  may  be  interpreted  to  signify  true,  real  friends :  but  the  reading  of  the  fot  lolio  is> 
fear  friends,  from  Vfhich  I  tak^  the  other  to  be  a  corruption. 
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happy,  without  respecting  any  other  merit ; 
a  ftiinple  scholar,  or  none  at  all,  may  be  a 
lawyer. 

Tuc,  He  tells  thee  true,  my  noble  Neo- 
phyte ;  my  littte  Grammaticastery  he  does : 
it  siiiiU  never  put  thee  to  thy  matberaalicks, 
mettpbysicks,  philoeiopby,  and  I  know  not 
what  siipposM  >ufHciencies ;  if  tnou  canst 
but  have  the  patience  to  plod  enough,  talk, 
and  make  a  noise  enoughs  be  impudent 
enough,  and  'tis  t- uough. 

Lup.  Three  books  will  furnish  you. 

Tuc.  Ana  Uie  less  art  the  better:  besides 
when  it  shall  be  in  the  power  ot  thy  chevnl 
conscience,  to '  do  right  or  wrong  at  thy 
pleasure,  my  pretty  Aicibiades. 

Lup,  L,  and  to  have  better  men  than  him- 
self, by  many  thousand  'degrees,  to  observe 
him,  and  stand  bare. 

Tuc,  True,  and  he  to  carry  himself  proud 
and  stately,  and  have  the  law  on  his  side 
for'i,  old  boy. 

Ovid  se.  Well,  the  day  grows  old,  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  must  leave  you.  Pub'lius,  if 
thou  wilt  hold  my  favour,  abandon  these 
idle  fruitless  studtes  that  so  bewitch  thee. 
Send  Janus  home  his  back-tace  attain,  and 
look  only  forward  to  the  law  :  intend  that. 
1  will  allow  thee  what  shall  suit  thee  in  tiie 
rank  of  gentlemen,  and  mainta  n  thy  society 
with  the  best;  and  under  these  ccnditions  i 
leave  thee.  My  blessing  light  upon  thee, 
if  thou  respect  them ;  it  not,  mine  eyes 
may  drop  for  thee,1>ut  thine  own  heart  will 
ake  for  itself ;  and  so  farewell.  What,  are 
my  horses  come  i 

Lus.  Yes,  sir,  they  are  at  the  gate  with- 
out. 

Ovidse.  That's  well.  Asinius  Lupus,  a 
word.  Captam,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of 
you  ? 

Twc.  No,  my  little  old  boy,  ^dispatch 
with  Cothurnus  there :  I'll  attend  thee, 
I— 

Lu*.  To  borrow  some  ten  drachms.  I 
know  hi*  project. 

Ovid  se.  Sir,  you  shall  make  me  behold- 
ing to  you.  Now,  captain  Tucca,  what  say 
you? 

Tuc.  Why,  what  should  I  say  ?  or  what 
can  I  say,  my  flower  o'  the  order  ?  Should 
I  say  thou  art  rich,  or  that  thou  ail  iionour- 
ablc^  or  wise,  or  valiant,  or  learned,  or  li- 
beral }  why,  thou  art  all  these,  and  thou 
knowest  it  (my  noble  Lucullus)  thou 
knowest  it.  Come,  be  not  ashamed  ^f  thy 
virtues,  old  stump.  Honour's  a  good 
brooch  to  wear  in  a  man's  hat  at  all  times. 
1  hou  art  the  man  ot  wars  Mecznas,  old 


boy.  Why  thouldst  not  tiiou  be  graced 
then  by  them,  as  well  as  he  is  by  hi»  poets  ^ 
How  BOW,  my  carrier,  what  news  ? 

Lus,  Ihe  boy  has  stayed  withia  for  his 
cue  this  half  hour. 

Tuc.  Come,  do  not  whisper  to  me,  but 
speak  it  out :  what }  it  is  no  treason  against 
the  state  I  hope }  is't  ? 

Lus,  Yes,  against  the  state  of  my  master's 
purse. 

Pyr,  Sir,  Agrippa  desires  you  to  forbear 
bin)  till  the  next  week  ;  his  moils  are  not 
yet  come  up. 

Tuc,  His  moils  * }  now  the  bots,  the  q>a- 
vm,  and  the  glanders,  and  some  dosen 
diseases  more,  light  on  him  and  his  moils  I 
What,  ha'  thev  the  }eilo«8,  his  moils,  that 
they  come  no  faster  ?  or  are  they  foundred  ? 
ha  ?  his  moils  ha'  the  staggers  beUke,  hat 
they? 

Pyr*  O  no,  sir :  then  your  tongue  might 
be  su^tpected  for  one  of  his  moils. 

Tuc,  He  owes  me  almost  a  talent,  and  he 
thinks  to  bear  it  away  with  bis  moils,  does 
he  ?  Sirrah,  you  nut-cracker,  go  your  ways 
to  him  again,  and  tell  him  1  must  ha', 
money,  I:  I  camiot  eat  stones  andturfs^ 
say.  What,  will  he  clem  me  and  my  fol* 
lowers  ?  Ask  him  an'  he  will  clem  me ;  do^ 
go.  He  would  have  me  fry  my  jerkin, 
would  he  ?  Away,  setter,  away.  Yet,  stay, 
my  little  tumbler ' ;  this  old  boy  sbail  sup* 
ply  now.  I  wiQ  not  trouble  him,  i  cannot 
be  importunate,  I ;  i  cannot  be  impudent. 

Pyr.  Alas,  sir,  no;  you  are  the  most 
maidenly  blushing  creature  upon  the  earth. 

Tuc.  Dost  thou  hear,  my  little  six  and 
fifty,  or  thereabouts  ?  thou  art  not  to  learn 
the  humours  and  tricks  of  tnat  old  bald 
cheater  Time ;  thou  haf;t  not  this  chain  for 
nothing.  Men  of  worth  have  their  chime* 
ras,  as  well  as  other  creatures;  and  they  do 
see  monsters  sometimes,  they  do,  they  do, 
brave  boy. 

Pyr,  Better  cheap  than  he  shall  see  you, 
I  warrant  him. 

Tuc.  Ihou  must  let  me  have  six,  six 
drachms,  I  mean,  old  boy ;  thou  shalt  dp  - 
it ;  I  teli  thee,  old  boy,  thou  shalt,  and  in 
private  too,  dost  thou  see  ?  Go,  walk  off : 
there,  there.  Six  is  the  sum.  '1  hy  son's  a 
gallant  spark,  and  must  not  be  put  out  of  a 
sudden.  Come  hither,  CalUroachus,  thy 
father  tells  me  thou  art  too  poetical,  boy ; 
thou  must  not  be  so,  thou  nuist  leave  them, 
young  novice,  thou  must ;  they  are  a  sort 
of  poor  starv'd  rascals,  that  are  ever  wrapt 
up  in  foul  linen ;  and  can  boast  of  nothing 
but  a  lean  visage,  peering  out  of  a  seam- 


'  Dispatch  tiHli  Cothurnus  tftere,"}    Cavalier  Cothurnus.   4to.  1602. 

•  His  moils  f  ]    The  word  then  used  for  mules. 

'  -rfzwfly,  SETTER,  aiuay.  Yet  stay,  tny  liUle  TVMBhE&.'\  Not  one  that  shews  posture* 
with  his  body,  but  a  particular  kind  of  dogs,  to  whom  our  ancestors  gave  the  name  of 
tumhler,  from  bis  manner  anc^  motion  in  hunting.  So  likewise  sexier  is  a  poiutec,  or 
settin^oi^ 


IM 
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[Act  1.  Scenes. 


fent  suit,  the  very  emblem  of  bemry. 
No^  doit  hear,  turn  lawyer,  thou  shaSt  be 
my  solicitor,     lis  right,  old  boy,  is't  ? 

Ovii  96.  You  were  bot  tell  iC  captain. 

Tuc.  No,  fare  thou  well,  mine  honest 
horseman,  and  thou  old  bever.  Pray  thee, 
lioman,  when  thou  comest  to  town,  see  roe 
Bt  my  lodging,  visit  me  sometimes;  thou 
ilialt  be  Wf Icome,  old  boy.  Do  not  balk 
me,  g«>cd  swaggerer.  Jove  keep  thy  chain 
iroiTi  pawning ;  go  thy  ways,  it  thou  lack 
monvy  i*ll  lend  thee  some :  P 11,  leave  thee 
to  thy  horse  now.    Adieu. 

Ovtd  s€.  Fartfwell,  sood  captain. 

Ttic.  Boy,  you  can  nave  but  half  a  share 
now,  boy. 

Odd  te.  'Tis  a  strange  boldness  that  ac- 
compan-es  this  fellow  :  Come. 

Ovid  ;/i.  rU  give  attendance  on  you  to 
your  horse,  sir,  please  you 

Grid  se.  No ;  keep  your  chamber,  and 
fall  to  your  studies ;  do  so :  the  gods  of 
Rome  bless  thee. 

Ovidju.  And  give  roe  stomach  to  digest 
this  law.  [he. 

That  should  have  followed  sure,  had  I  been 
O  sacred  Poesie,  thou  tf>int  of  *  arts. 
The  soul  of  science,  ana  the  queen  of  souls ; 
Mhat  pro£uie  violence,  almost  sacrilege. 
Hath  here  been  ofTtired  thy  divinities  ! 
l^hat  thine  own  guiltless  poverty  should  arm 
Prodigious  ignorance  to  wound  thee  thus ! 
For  thence  is  all  their  force  of  argument 
Drawn  forth  against  thee;  or  from  the 

abuse 
Of  thy  great  powers  in  adulf  rate  brains: 
When,  would  men  learn  but  to  distinguish 

spirits, 
And  set  true  difference'tvirixt  those  jaded  wits 
That  run  a  broken  pace  for  common  hire. 
And  the  high  raptures  of  a  happy  muse. 
Bom  on  the  wings  of  her  immortal  thought. 
That  kicks  at  earth  with  a  disdainful  heel. 
And  beats  at  heaven  gates  with  her  bright 
hoofs ;  [faces 

They  would  not  then,  with  such  distorted 
And  desperate  censures,  stab  at  Poesie. 
They  would  admire  bright  knowledge,  and 

their  minds 
Should  ne'er  descend  on  so  unworthy  objects 
As  gold,  or  titles ;  they  would  dread  far 

more 
To  be  thought  ignorant,  than  be  known 

poor. 
'*  The  tune  was  once,  when  wit  drown'd 

•'  wealth ;  but  now, 
"  Your  only  barbarism  is  f  have  wit,  and 

"  want 
"  No  matter  now  in  virtue  who  excels, 
'«  He  that  hath  com,  hath  all  perfection 
"  else." 


SCENE    III. 


TibuUuSpOvid, 

Tib.  Ovid? 

Ovid.  Who's  there?  Come  in. 

Tib.  Good  morrow,  lawyer. 

Ovid.  Good  morrow,  dear  Tibullus,  wel- 
come ;  sit  down. 

Tib.  Not  I.  What,  so  hard  at  it?    Let's 
see,  whafs  here  ? 
*  Numainditimo^Mnof    Nay,  I  will  see 

Ovid.  Prithee  away 

Tib.  "  if  thrice  in  field  a  man  vanquish 
««  his  foe, 
"  'Tis  after  in  his  choice  to  serve  or  no." 

How  now,  Ovid  !  Law  cases  in  verse  ? 

OviiL  In  troth,  I  know  not ;  they  niii 
from  my  pen  unwittingly,  if  they  be  verse. 
What's  the  news  abroad? 

Tib,  Off  with  this  gown,  I  come  to  have 
thee  walk. 

Ovid.  No,  good  Tibullus,  Pm  not  now 
Piay  let  me  alone.  [in  case, 

Tib,  How?  not  in  case  I  [law. 

'Slight  thou'rt  in  too  much  case,  by  all  thb 

Choid.  Troth,  if  I  livc«  1  will  new  dress 
In  sprightly  Poesie's  habiliments,    [the  law, 

Tib.  The  hell  thou  wilt.    What,  turn  law 

into  verse? 

Thy  father  has  school'd  thee,  I  see.    Here^ 

read  that  same.  [not. 

There's  subject  for  you :  and  if  I  mistake 

A  supersedeas  to  your  melancholy. 

Ovid.  How !  subscribed  Julia !  O  my  life, 

Tib.  Is  the  mood  chang'd  ?     [my  heaven! 

Ovid.  Mustek  of  wit !  note  for  th'  hai- 
monious  spheres  ! 
Celestial  accents,  how  you  ravish  me ! 

Tib.  What  is  it,  Ovid  ? 

Ovid.  That  I  must  meet  my  Julia,  the 
princess  Julia. 

Tib.  Where? 

Ovid.  Why,  at 

Heart  I've  forgot;  my  passion  so  trans- 
ports me. 

Tib,  ril  save  your  pains :  it  is  at  Albius' 
house. 
The  jeweller's,  where  the  fair  Lycoris  lies. 

Ovid.  Who?  Cytheris,  Cornelius  Gall  us' 
love? 

Tib.  I,  he'll  be  there  too,  and  my  Plautia. 

Ovid.  And  why  not  your  Delia? 

Tib.  Yes,  and  your  Corinna. 

Ovid.  True,  but  my  sweet  Tibullus,  keep 
that  secret ;  [thought 

I  would  not,  for  all  Rome,  it  should  be 
I  vail  bright  Julia  underneath  that  name  : 
Julia,  the  gem  uid  jewel  of  my  soul. 
That  takes  her  honours  from  the  golden  sky. 
As  beauty  doth  all  lustre  fr«m  her  eye. 


'  O  soared  P*}esie,  thou  spirii  of  Houan  ar/«.]  The  verse  is  too  long  by  a  foot ;  and 
there  is  an  unmeaning  epithet,  which,  when  discarded,  will  reduce  it  to  its  right  quantity* 
We  are  to  read,  **  I'hou  spirit  of  aits !"  How  Raman  came  to  be  inserted,  1  know  noli 

*  Numa  in  d€citno-nonc  f}    These  words  are  from  the  quaito  of  160!I. 


Act  2.  Scene  I.] 
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The  air  respires  the  pure  Elyskin  sweets 
Id  which  sbe  breathes,  and  from  her  looks 

descend 
The  glories  of  the  summer.    Heaven  she  is, 
Prais'd  m  herself  above  all  praise ;  and  he 
Wiiich  hears  her  speak^  would  swear  the 

tuneful  orbs 
TurnM  in  his  zenith  only. 
Ttb.  Publius,  thouMt  lose  thyself. 
Odd.  O,  in  no  Ubyrinth  can  L  safelier  err. 
Than  when  I  lose  myself  in  praising  her. 
Hence  law,  and  wemme  muscs;  tho'  not 

rich. 
Yet  are  you  pleasing :  let's  be  reconciled. 
And  new  made' one.*    Henceforth,  1  pro- 
mise faith. 
And  all  my  serious  hours  to  spend  with  you  ; 
With  youywhose  musick  striketh  on  my  heart. 
And  with  bewitching  tones  steals  forth  my 

spirit, 
In  Julia's  name ;  fair  Julia  :  Julia's  love 
Shall  be  a  law,  and  that  sweet  law  I'll  study. 
The  law  and  art  of  sacred  Julia's  love : 
All  other  objects  will  but  abjects  prove. 

Tib.  Come,  we  shall  have  thee  as  pas- 
.  lionate  as  Propertius,  anon. 

'*  And  so^rmadeone.'l  The  first  folio  has  ''  And  new  made  one." 
quaito  of  1602.     On  their  authority  I  have  given  the  present  text 


Ovid.  O,  how  does  my  Sextos  ? 

Tib.  Faith,  full  of  sorrow  for  his  Cynthia'f^ 

death. 
Ovid.  What,  still  ? 

Tib.  Still,  and  still  more,  his  grie&  d^ 
grow  upon  him 
As  do  his  hours.     Never  did  I  know 
An  understanding  spirit  so  take  to  heart 
The  common  work  ot  Fate. 

Ovid.  O  my  TibuUus,  [chancef 

Let  us  not  blame  him;  for  against  such 
The  heartiest  strife  of  virtue  is  not  proof. 
We  may  read  constancy  and  fortitude 
To  other  souls;  but  had  ourselves  been  struck 
With  the  like  planet,  had  our  loves  (like  his) 
Been  ravished  from  us  by  injurious  death, 
And  in  the  height  and  heat  of  our  best  days^ 
It  would  have  crackt  our  sinews,  shrunk  uur 
veins,  [his. 

And  made  our  very  heart-strings  jar,  like 
Come,  let's  go  take  him  forth,  and  prove  if 

mirth 
Or  company  will  but  abate  his  passion. 
Tib.  Content,  and  I  implore  the  gods  il 
may. 


And  to  reads  the 


ACT    II. 


SCENE    I. 
^/Mu^,  Crispinus,  Chloe,  Maids,  Cylheris. 

Jib.  Tkyf  ASTER  Crispinus,  you  are  wel- 
iVX  come :  pray  use  a  stool,sir.  Your 
constn  Cytheris  will  come  down  presently. 
We  are  so  busy  for  the  receiving  of  these 
courtiers  here,  that  I  can  scarce  be  a  minute 
with  myself,  for  thinking  of  them :  Pray 
you  sit,  sir  ;  pray  you  sit,  sir. 

Crisp.  I  am  very  well,  sir.  Ne'er  trust 
me,  but  you  arc' most  dtlicately  seated  here, 
full  of  sweet  delight  and  blandishment!  an 
excellent  air,  an  excellent  uir ! 

j4ib.  I,  sir,  'tis  a  pretty  air.  These 
courtiers  run  in  my  mind  still ;  1  must  look 
out.  For  Jupiter  s  sake,  sit,  sir;  or  please 
you  walk  into  the  (garden  ?  1  here's  a 
garden  on  the  back-sicle. 

Crisp.  1  am  most  strenuously  well,  I 
thank  you,  sir. 

Alb.  Much  good  do  you,  sir. 

CfUo.  Come,  bring  /nose  perfumes  for- 
ward a  little,  and  strew  some  roses  and 
violets  here :  Fie,  here  be  rooms  savour  the 
most  pitifully  rank  tliat  ever  I  felt  I  cry 
the  gods  mercy,  my  husband's  in  the  wind 
ef  us. 

Aib.  Why  this  is  go^d,  excellent,  ex- 
cellent ;  well  said,  my  sweet  Chloc ;  trim 
«p ^our  house  most  obsequiously. 


Chh,  For  Vulcan's  sake,  breathe  some- 
where eke:  in  troth  you  overcome  our 
perfumes  exceedingly,  you  are  toe  predo- 
minant. 

Mb.  Hear  but  my  opinion,  sweet  wife. 

Chlo.  A  pin  for  your  opinion.  Insincerity,, 
if  you  be  thus  fulsome  to  me  in  everything,  ^ 
I'll  be  divorc'd.  Gods  my  body !  you 
know  what  you  were  before  i  married  you ; 
I  was  a  gentlewoman  bom,  I ;  I  lost  all  my 
friends,  to  be  a  citizen*s  wife,  because  1 
heard  indeed  they  kept  their  wives  as  fine 
as  ladies  ;  and  that  we  might  rule  our  hus* 
bands  like  ladies,  and  do  what  we  listed; 
do  you  think  I  would  have  married  you 
else  ? 

Alb.  I  acknowledge,  sweet  wife:  she 
speaks  the  best  of  any  weman  in  Italy,  and 
moves  as  mightily ;  which  makes  me,  I  had 
rather  she  should  make  bumps  on  my  head, 
as  big  as  my  two  fingers,  than  I  would 
offend  her.    But,  sweet  wife—  ^ 

Chlo.  Yet  again?  Is't  not  grace  enough 
for  you,  that  1  call  you  husband,  and  you 
call  me  wife ;  but  you  must*still  be  poking 
me,  against  my  uill,  to  things  ? 

Alb.  But  you  know,  wi&,  here  are  the 
greatest  ladies,  and  gallantest  gentlemen  of 
Home,  to  be  entertained  m  our  house  now  ; 
and  I  would  fain  advise  thee,  to  cnbertaiA' 
them  in  the  best  sort,  i'iaith,  wife. 
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ChUo,  She  is  1  gentlewoman. 

Cvii,  Or  else  she  should  not  be  my 
cousin,^!  assure  you. 

Cido.  Are  you  a  gentleman  born  ? 

CrU,  That  I  ara,  lady;  you  shall  see 
mine  arms,  ift  please  you. 

CA/o.  No,  your  legs  do  sufficiently  shevr 
you  are  a  gentleman  bom,  sir ;  for  "  a  man 
•*  bom  upon  little  legs,  is  always  a  gentle- 
"  man  bom ' ." 

CrU.  Yet,  I  pray  you,  vouchsafe  the 
sifijht  ol  my  arms,  mistress;  for  1  bear  them 
anout  me,  to  have  'era  seen:  my  name  is 
Cnspinus,  or  Crispiruu  indeed ;  which  is 
well  exprest  in  my  arms,  (a  face  crying  tn 
chief;  and  beneath  it  a  bloody  toe,  between 
tliree  thoms  pufigfnt.)  • 

Cblo,  Then  you  are  welcome,  sir,  now 
ou  are  a  gentlmian  bom,  I  can  find  in  my 
leart  to  welcome  you ;  for  I  am  a  gentle- 
woman bom  too,  and  will  bear  my  head 
high  enough,  tho*    'twere  my  fortune    to 
marry  a  tradesman. 

Cris.  No  doubt  of  that,  swe^t  feature, 
your  carriage  shews  it  in  any  man*s  eye, 
that  is  carried  upon  you  with  judgment. 

Alb,  Dear  wife,  be  not  angry. 

[He  is  still  going  in  and  out, 

Cklo,  Gods  my  passion  ! 

Alb,  Hear  nic  but  one  things  let  not 
your  maids  set  cushions  in  the  parloui^win* 
tlrws,  nor'  in  the  dinlng-chamber  windows  ; 
nor  upon  stools,  in  either  of  them,  in  any 
<:as » ;  for  'tis  tavern-like ;  but  lay  thtmi  one 
up^n  anotiicr,  in  some  out-room  or  corner 
ot  ttic  dining-chambcr. 

Cklo.  Go,  go,  meddle  with  your  bed- 
chamber only;  or  rather  with  your  bed  in 
your  chamber  only  ;  or  rather  wi'.h  your 
wife  in  your  bed  only  ;  or  on  my  faitfi  I'll 
not  he  pleasVl  with  you  only. 

Alb,  Look  here,  'my  dear  wife,  entertain 
that  gentleman  kindly,!  pr'y  thee mum. 

Chlo.  Go,  I  neecf  your  instructions  in- 
deed ;  anger  me  no  more,  I  advise  you. 
Citi-sin,  quotlia !  she's  a  wise  gentlewoman 
i'faith,  will  marry  herself  to  the  sin  of  the 
city. 

Alb.  But  this  time,  and  no  more  (by 
heav'n)  wife :  hang  no  pictures  in  the  hall, 
nor  in  the  dining-chamber,  in  any  case,  but 
in  the  gallery,  only,  for  'tis  not  courtly  else^ 
o'  my  word,  wife. 

■  Gaia  savours  sweetly  from  any  thing.']  When  Jonson  thus  gave  us  the  meaning  of  the  Latin 
saying,  Dulcis  odor  iucri  ex  re  qualibety  he  forgot  that  the  occasion  from  which  it  took  it* 
rise,  was  much  posterior  to  the  age  in  which  the  persons  of  his  drama  lived  Though  pos- 
sibly Vetpasiau  might  not  have  been  the  author  of  it,  but  ojily  made  it  more  memorable 
by  the  application  to  which  he  put  it. 

*  Admit  no  dijersnce  beiwijt  ode  and  frankincense.']  Ode,  or  as  the  old  books  spell  it, 
ifade,  is  what  we  now  call  xooad;  the  herb  wh.ch  the  antient  Britons  used  to  paint  their 
bodies  with.  Of  whom  the  author  of  Nero  Castir  says,  "  They  were  wont  to  go  naked, 
•*  their  bodies  coloured  over  with  oad." 

*  A  man  born  if  pan  I  lile  legs,  is  always  a  gentleman  b^n."]  From  this  joke  we  may  see 
the  6ne  gentlemen  of  our  author's  age,  and  Uiosc  of  the  pres?:nl,  had  a  pretty  near  confor- 
mity in  Uiis  part,  at  least  of  their  figure,  though  their  dress  may  happen  to  be  difiereaU. 


CMo.  ki  rineerity,  did  yoli  ever  hear  a 
man  talk  so  idly  ?  You  would  seem  to  be 
master  ?  you  would  have  your  spoke  in  my 
cart  ?  you  would  advise  me  to  entertain 
ladies  and  gentlemen?  because  you  can 
marshal  your  pack-needles,  horse-combs, 
hobby-horses,  and  wall  candlesticks  in  your 
warehouse  better  than  I,  therefore  you  can 
tell  how  to  enteitain  ladies  and  gentlefolks , 
better  than  1  ? 

Alb,  O  my  sweet  wife,  upbraid  me  not 
with  that ;  **  Gain  savours  sweetly  from  any 
thing  * ;"  he  that  respects  to  get,  must 
relish  all  commodities  alike,  and  admit' 
no  difference  between  ode  and  frankincense, 
or  the  mo^t  precious  balsamum  and  a  tar- 
iMirrel. 

Chlo.  Marry  fough:  you  sell  snuffers  too, 
if  you  be  remember* d,  but  I  pray  you  let 
me  buy  them  out  of  ycur  hand ;  for  1  tell 
you  true,  I  take  it  highly  in  snuff,  to  learn 
how  to  entertain  gentlefolks  of  you,  at  these 
years  i'faith.  Alas,  man,  there  was  not  a 
gentleman  came  to  your  house  i'your 
t'other  wife's  time,  I  hope?  nor  a  lady  ? 
nor  musick?  nor  masks?  Nor  you  nor 
yodr  house  were  so  much  as  spoken  of, 
before  I  disbas'd  myself,  from  my  hootl 
and  my  farthingal,  to  these  bum-row  Is  and 
your  whalebone  bo<lice. 

Alb.  Look  here,  my  sweet  wife ;  I  ara 
mum,  my  dear  mummia,  my  baKamum, 

my  sperina-cete,  and  my  very  city  of 

she  has  the  most  best,  true,  feminine  wit  in 
Rome  I 

Cris.  I  have  heard  so,  sir  ;  and  do  most 
vehemently  desire  to  pailicipate  tlie  know- 
leclge  of  her  fair  features. 

Alb.  Ah,  peace;  you  shall  hear  more 
anon ;  be  not  seen  yet,  I  pray  you ;  not 
yet ;  observe. 

Chi.  'Sbody,  give  husbands  the  head  a 
little  more,  and  they'll  be  nothing  but 
head  shortly  ;  what's  he  there  ? 

1  M(dd.  1  know  not,  forsooth. 

3  Maid.  Who  would  you  speak  with,  sir  ? 

Cris.  I  would  speak  with  my  cousin  Cy- 
theris. 

3  Afaid.  He  is  one,  forsootli,  would 
speak  with  his  cousin  Cytheris. 

Chlo.  U  she  your  cou>in,  sir  ? 

Crit,  Yes  in  truth,  fon>ooth,  for  fault  of  a 
better. 


*Act  §•  Scene  1.] 


Chlo.  'Sprecious^  never  have  done ! 

^tt.  Wife 

CMo.  Do  I  not  bear  a  reasonable  coitI- 
gibie  hand  over  him,  Crispinus  ? 

Crh.  By  this  hand,  lady,  you  hold  a 
most  sweet  hand  over  hira. 

Alb,  And  then  for  the  great  gilt  And- 
irons  

Chlo,  Again !  would  the  andirons  were 
in  your  great  guts  for  me.  * 

Aih.  I  do  vanish,  wife. 
Cklo.  How  shall  1  do,  master  Crispin  us? 
here  will  be- all  the  bravest  ladies  in  court 
presently  to  see  your  cousin  Cytheris:  O 
the  gods  !  how  mfght  1  behave  myself  now, 
as  to  entertain  them  most  courtly  ? 

Cris.  Marry,  lady,  if  you  will  entertain 
thein  most  courtly,  you  must  do  thus :  as 
soon  as  ever  your  maid  or  your  man  brings 
you  word  they  are  come,  you  must  say  (A 
pox  on  'em,  what  do  they  here  ?)  And  yet 
when  they  come,, speak  them  as  fair,  ami 
give  them  the  kindest  welcome  in  words 
uai  can  be. 

Chlo.  Is  that  the  fashion  of  courtiers, 
Crispinus  ? 

Cris.  I  assure  you  it  is,  lady,  I  have 
observed  it. 

Chlo.  For  your  pox,  sir,  it  is  easily  hit  on ; 
but  'tis  not  so  easy  to  speak  fair  after, 
methinks. 

Aib.  O  wife,  the  coaches  are  come  on  my 
word,  a  number  of  coaches  and  courtiers. 
Chlo.  A  pox  on  them,  what  do  they  here  ? 
Alb.  How  now,  wife  !  would'st  thou  not 
have  *em  rome  ? 

Chlo,  Come  ?  come,  you  are  a  fool,  you : 
he  knows  not  tlie  trick  on't.  Call  Cytnvris, 
I  pray  you :  and  good  master  Crispinus, 
you  can  observe,  you  say  ;  let  me  entreat 
you  for  all  the  laaies'  behaviours,  jewels, 
jests,  and  attires  *,  that  you  marking  as  well 
as  I,  we  may  put  both  our  marks  together, 
when  they  are  gone,  and  confer  of  them. 

Cris.  I  warrant  you,  sweet  lady  ;  let  me 
alone  to  observe  till  I  turn  myself  to  nothing 
but  observation :  good  morrow,  cousin  Cy- 
theris. 

Cgth.  Welcome,  kiad  cousin.  WhatSu 
are  they  come  ? 

Alb,  I,    your  friend    Cornelius   Gallus, 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,   with  Julia  the 
emperor's  daughter,  and  the  lady  Plautia, 
are  lighted  at  the  door;   and  with  them 
Hermogenes  Tigellius,  the  excellent  mu- 
sician. 
Cyth,  Come,  let  us  go  meet  them,  Chloe. 
dhlo.  Observe,  Crispinus. 
Oris.  At  a  hair's  breadth,  lady,  I  warrant 
you. 
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Gallus,  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Hertruh 
genes,  Julia,  Plautia,  Cytlicris,  Chloe, 
Albius,  Crispinus. 

Gal,  Health  to  the  lovely  Chloe:  you 
must  pardon  me,  mistress,  that  I  prefer  this 
fair  gentlewoman. 

Cyih.  I  pardon,  and  praise  you  for  it,  sir ; 
and  1  beseech  your  excellence,  receive  her 
beauties  into  your  knowledge  and  favour. 

Jul.  Cytheris,  she  hath  favour  and  beha*' 
viour,  that  commands  as  much  of  me :  and 
sweet  Chloe,  know  I  do  exceedingly  love 
you,  and  that  I  will  approve  in  any  grace 
iny  father  the  emperor  may  shew  you.  Is 
this  your  husband  ?  * 

Alb.  For  fault  of  a  better,  if  it  please  your 
highness. 

Chlo,  Gods  my  life  !  how  he  shames  me ! 

Ct/th.  l>lQt  a  whit,  Chloe,  they  all  tliink 
you  politic,  and  witty  ;  wise  women  chuse 
not  husbands  for  the  eye,  merit,  or  birth, 
but  wealth  and  sovereignty. 

Ovid.  Sir,  we  all  come  to  gratulate,  for 
the  good  report  of  you. 

Tib.  And  would  be  glad  to  deserve  your 
love,  sir. 

Alb.  My  wife  will  answer  you  all,  gentle- 
men ;  I'll  come  to  you  again  presently. 

Plau.  You  have  chosen  you  a  most  fair 
companion  here,  Cytheris,  and  a  very  fair 
house. 

Cyth,  To  both  which,  you  and  all  my 
friends  are  very  welcome,  Plautia. 

Chlo.  With  all  my  heart,  I  assure  your 
ladyship. 

Plau.  Thanks,  sweet  mistress  Chloe. 

Jul.  You  must  needs  come  to  court, 
lady,  i'faith,  and  there  be  sure  your  wel- 
come shall  be  as  great  to  us. 

Ovid.  She  will  deserve  it,  madam  ;  I  see, 
even  in  her  looks,  gentry,  and  general  wor- 
thiness. 

Tib.  J  have  not  seen  a  more  certain'cha-^ 
racter  of  an  excellent  disposition. 

Alb.  Wife. 

Chlo.  O,  they  do  so  commend  me 
here,  the  courtiers !  wbaf  s  the  matter 
now  ? 

Alb.  For  the  banouet,  sweet  wife. 

Chlo.  Yes;  and  I  must  needs  come  to 
court,  and  be  welcome,  the  princess  says. 

Gal.  Ovid  and  Tibullus,  you  may  be 
bold  to  welcome  your  mistress  here. 

Ovid.  We  find  it  so,  sir. 

Tib.  And  thank  Cornelius  Gallus. 

Ovid.  Nay,  mv  sweet  Sextus,  in  faith 
thou  art  not  sociable. 


^  Jetcels,  JESTS,  and  attires.']  Mr.  Theobald,  in  the  margin  of  his  copy,  queries  the 
truth  ef  the  fford  jests,  and  proposes  justs  in  the  room  of  it ;  a  contraction  from  just-d-carps, 
a  close  gown,  or  coat :  but  jests  appears  to  be  the  true  readingy  and  for  the  same  reaSoa 
that  he  seems  to  doubt  it,  because  it  varies  the  idea. 
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Prop.  In  fiaith  I  am  not,  Publius ;  nor  I 

cannot.  [fevers, 

Sick  minds  are  like  sick  men  that  bum  with 

%Vho  when  they  drink,  please  but  a  present 

taste. 
And  after  bear  a  more  impatient  fit. 
Pray  let  me  leave  you ;  I  offend  you  all. 
Ana  myself  most. 

Gal.  Stay,  sweet  Propertius. 

Tib,  You  yield  too  much  unto  your  griefs, 

ancl  fate,  [us. 

Which  never  hurts,  but  when  we  say  it  hurts 

Prop.  O  peace,  TibuUus ;  your  philosophy 
Lends  you  too  rough  a  hand  to  search  my 
wounds.  [grieve : 

Speak  they  of  griefs,  that  know  to  sigh  and 
The  free  and  unconstrained  spirit  feels 
No  weight  of  my  oppression. 

Ovid.  Worthy  Roman ! 
Methinks  I  taste  his  misery,  and  could 
Sit  down,  and  chide  at  his  malignant  stars. 

Jul.  Alethinks  I  love  him,  uiat  he  loves 
so  truly.  [after  death. 

CytUL  This  is  the  perfect'st  love,  lives 

G(U.  Such  is  the  constant  ground  of  virtue 
still. 

Plau.  It  puts  on  an  inseparable  face. 

Cido.  Have  you  mark'd  every  tiling,  Cris- 
pinui  f 

Cris.  Every  thing,  I  warrant  you. 

Qhlo,  What  gentlemen  are  these  ?  do  you 
know  them  ? 

Cris.  I,  they  are  poets,  lady. 

Chlo.  Poets?  they  did  not  talk  of  me 
since  I  went,  did  they  ? 

Cris.  O  yes,  and  extoll'd  your  perfections 
to  the  heavens. 

'  Chlo.  Now  in  sincerity  they  be  the  finest 
kind  of  men  that  ever  I  knew:  Poets? 
Could  not  one  get  the  emperor  to  make  my 
husband  a  poet,  think  you? 

Cris.  No,  lady,  'tis  love  and  beauty  make 
poets:  and  since  you  like  poets  so  well, 
your  love  and -beauty  shall  make  me  a  poet. 

C/i/o.  What,  shall  they  ?  and  such  a  one 
as  these?  . 

Cris.  I,  and  a  better  than  these :  I  would 
be  sorry  else. 

Chlo.  And  shall  your  looks  change  ?  and 
your  hair  change  ?  and  all  like  these  ? 

Cris.  Why,  a  man  may  be  a  poet,  and 
yet  not  change  his  hair,  lady. 

Chlo.  Welt,  we  shall  see  your  cunning: 
yet  if  you  can  chanee  your  hair,  I  pray  do. 

Aib.  Ladies,  and  lordings,  there^s  a  slight 
banquet  stays  within  for  you ;  please  you 
draw  near,  and  accost  it. 

Jul»  We  thank  you,  good  Albius:  but 
when  shall  we  see  those  excellent  jewels  you 
are  commended  to  have  ? 

Alb.  At  your  ladyship's  service.  I  got 
that  speech  by  seeing  a  play  last  day,  and  it 
did  me  some  grace  now  :  f  see,  'tis  good  to 
collect  sometimes :  I'll  frequent  these  plays 
more  than  1  have  done^  now  1  come  to  be 
fiuniliar  With  courtieii,  | 


Gal.  Why,  how  bow,  Hermogenes  ?  what 
ailest  thou  trow } 

Her.  A  little  melancholy,  let  me  alon^ 
pr'ythee. 

Gal.  Melancholy  I  how  so  ? 

Her.  With  riding :  a  plague  on  all  coaches 
for  me  ! 

Chlo.  Is  that  hard-favourM  gentleman  a 
poet  too,  Cytheris  ? 

Cyn.  No,  this  is   Hermogenes,   as  hu« ' 
morons  as  a  poet  though :  he  is  a  musician. 

Chlo.  A  musician !  then  he  can  sing. 

Cyih.  That  he  can  excellently  ;  did  you 
never  hear  him  ? 

Chlo.  O  no  I  will  he  be  intreated,  think 
you? 

Cuth,  I  know  not.  Friend,  mistress  Chloe 
woiild  £un  hear  Hermogenes  sing:  are  you 
interested  in  hun  ? 

Gal.  No  doubt,  his  own  humanity  will 
command  him  so  fiar,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
so  fair  a  beauty  ;  but  rather  than  fail,  we'M 
all  be  suiters  to  him. 

Her.  'Cannot  sing. 

Gal.  Pr'ythee,  Hermogenes. 

Her,  'Cannot  sing. 

Gal.  For  honour  of  this  gentlewoman,  t« 
whose  house  I  know  thou  may'st  be  ever 
welcome. 

Chlo.  That  he  shall  in  truth,  sir,  if  he  cam 
sing. 

Ovid.  What's  that? 

Gal.  This  gentlewoman  is  wooing  Her- 
mogenes for  a.song. 

Ovid.  A  song  r  come,  he  shall  not  deny 
her.     Hermogenes  ? 

Her,  'Cannot  sing. 

Gal.  No,  the  ladies  must  do  it ;  he  stays 
but  to  have  their  thanks  acknowledg'd  as  a 
debt  to  liis  cunning. 

Jul.  That  shall  not  want ;  ourself  will  be 
the  first  sliail  promise  to  pay  him  more  than 
thanks,  upon  a  favour  so  worthily  vouch- 
safd'. 

'  Her,  Thank  you,  madam,  but  'will  not 
smg.' 

7?^.  Tut,  the  only  way  to  win  him^  ii 
to  abstain  from  intreating  him. 
^   Cris.  Do  you  love  singing,  lady  I 

Cldo,  Q,  passingly. 

Cris.  Intreat  the  ladies  to  intreatnne  tm 
sing  then,  1  beseech  you. 

Chlo.  1  beseech  your  grace,  intreat  tbia 
gentleman  to  sing. 

^Jul.  That  we  will,  Chloe;  can  he  sin^    "^ 
excellently  ? 

Chlo^  I  think  so,  madam;  for  he  intreated 
me  to  intreat  you  to  intreat  him  to  sing. 

Cris.  Heaven  and  earth  \  would  yov 
tell  that? 

Jul.  Good  sir,  let's  mtreat  you  to  use 
your  voice. 

Cris.  Alas,  madam,  I  cannot  in  truth. 

Pla,  The  gentleman  is  modi^t:  I  war* 
rant  you,  he  sings  excellently. 

Ovid*  Hermogenes,  clear  your  throat ;  I 
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tee  by  him,  here's  a  gentleman  will  worthilj 
challenge  you. 

Cri9,  Not  I,  or,  V\\  challenge  no  man. 

7tb.  That* 8  your  modesty^  sir ;  but  we, 
out  of  an  assurance  of  your  excellency, 
challenge  him  in  your  belialf. 

Crtf.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  I'll  do  my 
best 

Her.  Let  that  best  be  good,  sir,  you 
were  best 

Gal.  O,  this  contention  if  excellent 
What  ls*t  you  sing,  sir  ? 

Cris,  **  If  I  freely  may  discover,"  &c. 
Sir,  m  smg  that. 

Ovid.  One  of  your  own  compositions, 
Hermogenes.  He  offers  you  'vantage 
enough. 

Crt$.  Nay,  truly,  gentlemen,  Til  chal- 
lenge no  man. — I  can  sing  but  one  staff  of 
the  ditt^  neither. 

Gal.  The  better:  Hermogenes  himself 
will  be  intreated  to  sing  the  o&er. 

Song. 

"  If  I  freely  may  discover 

"  What  would  please  me  in  my  lover : 

*'  I  would  have  her  foir  and  witty, 

"  Savouring  more  of  court  than  city ; 

^*  A  little  proud,  but  full  of  pity  : 

**  Light  and  humorous  in  her  toying, 

**  On  building  hopes,  and  soon  d,estroy- 
"  ing: 

"  Long,  but  sweet  in  the  enjoying; 
''  Neither  too  easy,  nor  too  hard : 
"  All  extremes  I  would  have  barr'd.'' 

GaL  Believe  m'e,  sir,  you  sing  most  ex- 
cellently. 

Orid.  If  there  were  a  praise  above  ex- 
cellence, the  gentleman  highly  deserves  it 

Herm.  Sir,  all  this  doth  not  yet  make  me 
envy  you ;  for  1  know  I  sing  better  than 
you. 

Tib*  Attend  Hermogenes,  now. 

II. 

''  She  should  be  allow'd  her  passions, 
'*  So  they  were  but  us*d  as  fashions ; 

''  Sometimes  froward,  and  then  frowning, 

'*  Sometimes  sickish,  and  then  swooning, 

"  Every  fit  with  change  still  crowning. 

*  You  shall  hear  me  $ing  another :  now  xxnll  I  begin-"]  Horace  has  given  us  the  character 
of  Hermogenes,  which  the  poet  has  copied  :  the  preceding  song  is  &rmed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing epigram  of  Martial. 

Stioibft,  Ftacce,  vdim  quctris,  nolimoe  ^wUam^ 

Nolo  funds  facilem,  dijficilemve  ninne ; 
JUud  quod  medium  esi^  atque  inter  utrumque  probamus. 
Nee  voh  quod  crucifA^  neo  voh  quod  eatiat.      L*  i.  ep.  S5. 


"  Purely  jealous  I  would  have  her, 
"  Then  only  constant  when  I  crave  her. 
*'  'Tis  a  virtue  should  not  save  her. 
"  Thus,  nor  her  delicates  would  cloy  me, 
"  Neither  her  peevishness  annoy  me." 

Jul.  Nay,  Hermoffenes,  your  merit  hath 
long  since  been  both  known  and  admir'd 
of  us. 

Herm.  You  shall  hear  me  sing  another : 
Now  will  I  begin  ^ 

GaL  We  shall  do  this  gentleman's  ban- 
quet too  ttiuch  wrong,  that  stays  for  us, 
ladies. 

Jul.  'Tis  true ;  and  well  thought  on,  Cor- 
nelius Gallus. 

Her.  Why  *tis  but  a  short  air,  'twill  be 
done  presently,  pray  stay ;  strike,  nmsick. 

Ovid.  No,  good  Hermogenes ;  we'll  end 
this  difference  within. 

Jul.  'Tis  the  common  disease  of  all  your 
musicians,  that  they  know  no  mean,  to  be  * 
intreated  either  to  begin  or  end. 

Mb.  Please  you  lead  the  way,  gentles  ? 

j4U.  Thanks,  good  Albius. 

jilb.  O,  what  a  charm  of  thanks  was  here 
put  upon  me !  O  Jove,  what  a  setting  forth 
it  is  to  a  man  to  have  many  courtiers  come 
to  his  house  !  Sweetly  was  it  said  of  a  good 
old  house-keeper,  "  I  had  rather  want  meat 
*'  than  want  guests ;"  especially  if  they  be 
courtly  guests.  For,  never  trust  me  if  one 
of  their  goodlegs  made  in  a  house  be  not 
worth  all  the  good  cheer  a  man  can  make, 
them.  He  that  would  have  fine  guests,  let 
him  have  a  fine  wife ;  he  that  would  have  a 
fine  wife,  let  him  come  to  me. 

Cris.  By  your  kind  leave,  master  Albius. 

Alb.  What,  you  are  not  gone,  master 
Crispinus  ? 

.Crif.  Yes  £aith,  I  have  a  design  draws 
me  hence :  pray,  sir,  fiashion  me  an  excuse 
to  the  ladies. 

jilb.  Will  you  not  stay  and  sec  the  jewel% 
sir  ?  I  pray  you  stay. 

Cris.  Not  for  a  million,  sir,  now.  Let  it 
suffice,  I  must  relinquish ;  and  so  in  a  word 
please  you  to  expiate  this  compliment 

Alb,  Mum. 

Cris.  ril  presently  go  and  enghle  some 
broker,  for  a  poet's  gown,»  and  bespeak  a 

garland:  and  then  jeweller  look  to  your 
est  jewel  i'  faith. 
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SCENE    L 
Horace,  Crispinus, 

[Hor.  lib,  i.  sat.  9.] 

^ar.TTA  !  yes,  I  will  begin  an  ode  so ; 
XjL     and  it  shall  be  to  Mecxnas. 

Cris.  'Slid,  yonder's  Horace !  they  say 
he's  an  excellent  poet :  Mecxnas  loves  him. 
I'll  fall  into  his  acquaintance,  if  I  can  ;  I 
think  he  be  composing  as  he  goes  i'  the 
street !  ha  !  'tis  a  good  humour,  if  he  be : 
Pll  compose  too. 

Hor,  "  Swell  me  a  bowl  with  lusty  wine, 
"  Till  1  may  see  the  plump  Lyaeus  swim 

*'  Above  the  brim : 
"  I  drink  as  I  would  write,  [sprite." 

«'  In  flowing  ttieasure  fill'd  with  flame  and 

Cris.  Sweet  Horace,  Minerva  and  the 
Muses  stand  auspicious  to  thy  designs.  How 
far'st  thou,  sweet  man  ?  frolic  ?  rich  ? 
gallant?  ha? 

Hor,  Not  greatly  gallant,  sir:  like  my 
fortunes,  well.  I  am  bold  to  take  my  leave, 
^ir ;  you'll  nought  else,  sir,  would  you  ? 

Cns,  Troth  no,  but  I  could  wish  thou 
didst  know  us,  Horace ;  we  are  a  scholar,  I 
assure  thee. 

Hor,  A  scholar,  sir  ?  I  shall  be  covetous 
of  your  fair  knowledge.  ,  • 

Cris,  Gramcrcy,  good  Horace.  Nay  we 
are  new  tum*d  poet  too,  which  is  more ; 
and  a  satirist  too,  which  is  more  than  that : 
I  write  jifst  *m  thy  vein,  I.  1  am  for  your 
odes,  or  your  sermons,  or  any  thing  indeed ; 
we  are  a  gentleman  besides  ;  our  name  is 
Bufus  Laberius  Crispinus ;  we  are  a  pretty 
Stoick  too. 

-    Hor,  To  the  proportion  of  your  beard,  I 
think  it,  sir. 

Cris,  By  Phoebus,  here's  a  most  neat 
jfine  street,  is't  not  ?  1  protest  to  thee,»  I  am 
cnamour'd  of  this  street  now,  more  than  of 
half  the  streets  of  Home  again  ;  'tis  so  po- 
lite, and  terse  !  there's  the  front  of  a  build- 
ing now.  I  study  architecture  too ;  if  ever 
I  should  build,  I'd  have  a  house  just  of  that 
prospective. 

Hor.  Doubtless,  this  gallant's  tongue  has 
a  good  turn,  when  he  sleeps. 

Cris,  1  do  make  verses,  when  I  come  in 
stch  a  street  as  this :  O  your  city-ladies, 
you  shall  ha'  'em  sit  in  every  shop  like  the 
muses— off''ring  you  the  Castalian  dews, 
and  the  Thespian  liquors,  to  as  many  as 
have  but  the  sweet  grace  and  audacity  to 
—sip  of  their  lips.  Did  you  never  hear 
any  of  my  verses  ? 

Hor,  No,  sir,  (but  I  am  in  some  fear  I 
must  now.) 

Cris,  ril  tell  thee  some  (if  I  can  but  re- 
cover 'em)  I  cumpos'd  e'en  now  of  a  dres- 


sing I  saw  a  jeweller's  wife  wear,  who  in- 
deed was  a  jeWel  herself:  I  prefer  that 
kind  of  tire  now  ;  what's  thy  opinion,  Ho- 
race? 

Hor.  With  your  silver  bodkin,  it  does 
well,  sir. 

Cris.  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  stirs  me  mpre 
than  all  your  court-curls,  or  your  spangles, 
or  your  tricks  :  I  affect  not  these  nigh 
gable-ends,  these  Tuscan  tops,  nor  your  co- 
ronets, nor  "your  arches,  nor  your  pyramids ; 
give  me  a  fine  sweet liitle  dehcate  dres- 
sing with  a  bodkin,  as  you  say;  and  a  mush> 
room  for  all  your  other  ornatures. 

Hor.  Is't  not  possible  to  make  an  escape 
from  him  ? 

Cris.  1  have  remitted  my  verses,  all  this 
while  ;  L  think,  I  ha'  forgot  'em. 

Hor,  Here's  he  couid  wish  you  had  eke. 

Cris,  Pray  Jove  I  can  entreat  'em  of  my 
memory. 

Hor.  You  put  your  memory  to  too  much 
trouble,  sir. 

Cris.  No,  sweet  Horace,  we  must  not 
have  thee  think  so. 

Hor,  I  cry  you  mercy ;  then  they  are 
my  ears 
That  must  be  tortur'd :   well,  you  must 
have  patience,  ears. 

Cris.  Pray  thee,  Horace,  observe. 

Hor.  Yes,  sir ;  your  sattin  sleeve  begins 
to  fret  at  the  rug  that  is  underneath  it,  1  do 
observe  :  and  your  ample  velvet  bases  are 
not  without  evident  stains  of  a  hot  dispo- 
sition naturally. 

Cris,   O I'll  dye  them  into  another 

colour,  at  pleasure:  how  many  yards  of 
velvet  dost  thou  think  they  contain  ? 

Hor.  'Heart!  1  have  put  him  now  in  a 

fresh  way  [book 

To  vex  me  more :  fwth,  sir,  your  mercer's 

Will  tell  you  with  more  patience  than  I  can, 

(For  I  am  crost,  and  so's  not  that,  I  think.) 

Cm.  'Slight,  these  verses  have  lost  me 
again :  I  shall  not  invite  'em  to  mind,  now. 

Hor^  Rack  not  \our  thoughts,  good  sir  ; 

rather  defer  it  [lodging. 

To  a  new  time ;  I'll  meet  you  at  your 

Or  where  you  i)lease :  till  then,  Jove  keep 

you,  sir. 

Cris.  Nay,  gentle  Horace,  staj';  I  have 
it  now. 

Hor.  Yes,  sir.  Apollo,  Hermes,  Jupiter 
look  down  upon  me. 

Cris,  **  Kich  was  thy  hap,  sweet  dainty  cap, 

"  There  to  be  placed  ! 
"  Where  thy  smooth  black,  sleek  white 
"  may  smack, 

"  And  both  be  graced." 

White  is  Ibere  usurpt  for  her  brow ;  bcr 
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fore-head :  and  then  sleek,  as  the  parallel 
to  smooth,  that  went  before.  A  kind  of  par 
ranomasie,  or  agnomination :  do  you  con- 
ceive, sir? 

Hot,  Excellent.  Troth,  sir,  I  must  be 
abrupt  and  leave  you. 

Cris.  Why  what  haste  hast  thou  ?  pr*y- 
tbee  stay  a  little ;  thou  shalt  not  go  yet^  by 
Phoebus. 

Har*  I  shall  not?  what  remedy?  he, 
how  I  sweat  with  suffering ! 

Cris.  And  then— 

//•r.  Pray,  sir,  give  me  leav#  to  wipe  my 
face  a  little. 

Cris.  Yes  do,  good  Horace. 

Hor.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Death !  I  must  crave  his  leave  to  piss  anon ; 
Or  that  I  may  go  hence  with  half  my  teeth : 
I  am  in  some  such  fear.    This  tyranny 
Is  strange,  to  take  mine  ears  up  by  com- 
mission, 
(Whether  I  will  or  no)  and  make  them  stalls 
To  bis  lewd  solecisms,  and  worded  trash. 
Happy  thou,  bold  Bolauus,  now  I  say ; 
Whose  freedom,  and  impatience  of  this 
feiiow,  [and  fool. 

Would  long  ere  this  have  call'd'him  fool. 
And  rank  and  tedious  fool,  and  have  flung 

jests 
As  hard  as  6t<Mies,  till  thou  hadst  pelted  him 
Out  of  the  place  ;  whilst  my  tame  modesty 
Suffers  my  wit  be  made  a  solenm  ass 
To  bear  his  fopperies 

Cris,  Horace,  thou  art  miserably  affected 
to  be  gone,  I  see.  But — pr'ythee  let's 
prove  to  enjoy  thee  a  while.  Thou  hast  no 
business,  I  assure  me.  Whither  is  thy 
journey  directed?  ha? 

Hor,  Sir,  I  am  going  to  visit  a  friend 
that's  sick.  ———--- 

Cris,  AJriend  ?  what's  he,  do  not  I  know 
him  ? 

Hot.  No,  sir,  you  do  not  know  him  ;  and 
'tis  not  the  worse  for  him. 

Cris.  What's  his  name?  where'shelodg'd? 

Hor.  Where  I  shall  be  fear^l  to  ciraw 
YOU  out  of  your  way,  sir ;  a  great  way 
hence ;  pray,  sir,  let's  part. 

Cris,  Nay,  but  where  is't?  I  pr'ythee 
say. 

Hor,  On  the  far  side  of  all  Tyber  yonder, 
by  Caesar*s  gardens. 

Cris.  Otnat's  my  course  directly  ;  I  am 
for  you.     Co^e  go ;  why  stand'st  thou  ? 

Hor,  Yes,  sir :  marry  the  plague  is  in 
that  part  of  the  cit}';  1  had  almost  forgot  to 
tell  you,  sir. 

Cris,  Fouffh,  it  is  no  matter,  I  fear  no 
pestilence,  I  na'  not  offended  Phaebus. 

Hor.  I  have,  it  seems,  or  else  this  heavy 
scourge 
Could  ne'er  have  lighted  on  me 

•  Cm.  Come,  along. 

Hor,  I  am  to  go  down  some  half  mile 
this  way,  sir,  first,  to  speak  with  hisphys^ 
cian ;  and  from  thence  to  his  ^K>thecary, 


where  I  shall  stay  the  mixing  of  divers 
drugs — 

Cm.  Why  it's  all  one,  I  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  I  love  not  to  be  idle,  I'll  bear  uiee 
company.  How  call'st  thou  the  apothe- 
cary ? 

Hor»  O  that  I  knew  a  name  would  fright 
him  now. 
Sir,  Rhadamanthus,  Rhadamanthus,  sir. 
There's  one  so  call'd,  is  a  just  judge  in  bell. 
And  doth  intlict  strange  vengeance  on  all 
those,  [spirits. 

That  (here  on  earth)  torment  poor  patient 

Cris,  He  dwells  at  the  Three  Furies  by 
J  anus's  Temple  ? 

Hor.  Your  'pothecary  does,  sir. 

Cris.  Heart,  I  owe  him  money  for  sweet- 
meats, and  he  has  laid  to  arrest  me,  I  hear ; 
but— 

Hor.  Sir,  I  have  made  a  most  solemn  vow, 
I  will  never  bail  any  man. 

Cris.  Well  then,  I'll  swear,  and  speak 
him  fsir,  if  the  -worst  come?  But  his  name 
is  Minos,  not  Rhadamanthus,  Horace. 

Hor,  That  may  be,  sir,  1  but  guess'd  at 
his  name  by  his  sign.  But  your  Minos  is  si 
judge  too,  sir. 

Cris.  1  protest  to  thee,  Horace,  (do  but 
taste  me  once)  if  I  do  know  myself,  and* 
mine  own  virtues  truly,  thou  wi  t  not  mak^ 
that  esteem  of  Varius,  or  Virgil,  or  Tibul- 
lujT,  or  any  of  'em  indeed,  as  now  in  thy 
ignorance  thou  dost ;  which  I  am  contend 
to  forgive :  I  would  fain  see  which  of  these 
could  pen  more  verses  in  a  day,  or  with 
more  facility,  than  I ;  or  that  could  court 
his  mistress,  kiss  her  hand,  make  better, 
sport  with  her  fan  or  her  dog — 

Hor.  I  cannot  bail  you  yet,  sir.  \ 

Cris.  Or  that  could  move  his  body  more 
gracefully,  or  dance  better ;  you  should  see 
me,  were  it  not  i'  the  street—- 

Hor,  Nor  yet. 

Cris.  Why,  I  have  been  a  reveller,  and 
at  my  cloth  of  silver  suit,  and  my  long 
stocking)  in  my  time,  and  will  be  agam-— 

Hor.  if  you  may  be  trusted,  sir. 

Cris,  And  then  for  my  singing,  Hermo- 
genes  himself  envies  me,  that  is  your  only 
master  of  musick  you  have  in  Rome« 

Hor.  Is  your  mother  living,  s  r  ? 

Cris.  Au  :  convert  thy  thoughts  to  some- 
what else,  I  pray  thee. 

Hor.  You  have  much  of  the  mother  \m 
you,  sir :  Your  father  is  dead  ? 

Cris.  I,  I  thank  Jove,  and  my  srand- 
father  too,  and  all  my  kinsfolks,  atia  well- 
compos' d  in  their  urns. 

Hor.  The  more  their  happiness,  that  rest 
in  peace. 
Free  from  th'  abundant  torture  of  thy  tonguef 
Would  I  were  with  them  too. 

Cris.  What's  that,  Horace? 

Hor.  I  now  remember  me,  sir,  of  a  tad 
fate 
A  cunnmg  woman,  one  Sabella,  sung^ 
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When  in  her  urn  the  cast  my  dettiny, 
I  being  but  a  child. 

Crii,  What  was't,  I  pray  thee  >     [pcriah 

Hor.  She  told  me  I  should  turely  nerer 
By  funine,  poison,  or  the  enemy's  sword  ; 
^Tne  hectic  fever,  cough,  or  pleurisie  * 
Should  never  hurt  me,  nor  the  tardy  gout: 
But  in  my  time  I  should  be  once  surpriz'd 
By  a  strong  tedious  talker,  that  should  vex 
And  almost  bring  me  to  consumption: 
Therefore,  (if  I  were  wise)  she  warn'd  me 

shun 
All  such  long-winded  monsters,  as  my  bane : 
For  if  I  could  but  'scape  that  one  dicourser, 
I  might  (no  doubt)  prove  an  old  aged  man. 
By  your  leave,  sir. 

Cri9.  Tut,  tut ;  abandon  this  idle  humour, 
'tis  nothinff  but  melancholy.  'Fore  Jove, 
now  I  thinK  on't,  I  am  to  appear  in  court 
here,  to  answer  to  one  that  has  me  in  suit : 
fweet  Horace,  go  with  me,  tliis  is  my  hour; 
if  I  neglect  it,  the  law  proceeds  against  me. 
Thou  art  familiar  with  tnese  things ;  prithee, 
af  thou  lov'st  me,  go.  [laws, 

Hor,  Now,  let  me  die,  sir,  if  I  know  your 
Or  have  the  power  to  stand  still  half  so  long 
In  their  loud  courts,  as  while  a  case  is  ar- 
gued. 
Betides,  you  know,  sir,  where  I  am  to  go. 
And  the  necessity 

Cri9.  lis  true 

liar.  I  hope  the  hour  of  my  release  be 
•ome:  he  will  (upon  this  consideration) 
discharge  me  sure. 

CHm.  Troth,  I  am  doubtful  what  I  may 
best  do,  whether  to  leave  thee  or  my  affairs, 
Horace. 

Hor.  O  Jupiter!  me,  sir,  me,  by  any 
aieans,  I  beseech  you,  me,  sir. 

Crii.  No  futh,  IHI  venture  those  now ; 
tbou  shalt  see  I  love  thee :  come,  Horace. 

Hor.  Nay,  then  I  am  desperate ;  I  follow 

you,  sir.  [comes  thus. 

Tis  hard  contending  with  a  man  that  over- 

Crit.  And  how  d^ds  Mecxnas  with  thee  ? 
Kberally  ?  ha?  'is  he  open-handed  ?  bountiful  ? 

Hot-  He's  still  himself,  sir. 

Crii.  Troth,  Horace,  thou  art  exceeding 
happy  in  thy  friends  and  acquaintance ;  they 
are  all  most  choice  spirits,  and  of  the  first 
rank  of  Romam:  I  do  not  know  that  poet,  I 
protest,  has  used  his  fortune  more  prospe- 
rously than  thou  hast.  If  thou  would'st 
brins  me  known  to  Mec«nas,  I  should  se- 
cond thy  desert  well ;  thou  should'st  find  a 
l^ood  sure  assistant  of  me,  one  that  would 
•peak  all  good  of  thee  in  thy  absence,  and 
be  content  with  the  next  place,  not  envying 
thy  reputsMon  with  thy  patron.  Let  me 
not  live,  but  I  think  thou  and  1  (in  a  small 
time)  should  lift  them  all  out  of  favour,  both 


VirgU,  Varius,  and  the  best  of  them,  and 
enjoT  him  wholly  to  ourtelves. 

llor.  Gods,  you  do  know  it,  I  can  bold 
no  longer ;  [your  silkneas 

This  briae  has  prick'd  my  patience:  sir. 
Clearly  mistakes  Mecxnas  and  his  house. 
To  think  there  breathes  a  spirit  beneath  hia 
Subject  unto  those  poor  affections        [roof 
Of  undermining  envy  and  detraction. 
Moods  only  proper  to  base  grovel  ingminds. 
That  place  is  not  in  Rome.l  dare  amrm. 
More  pure  or  free  from  such  low  ^common 
evils.  [more  rich. 

There's  no  man  grievM,  that  this  is  thought 
Or  this  more  learned ;  each  man  hath  his 

place. 
And  to  his  merit  his  reward  of  grace. 
Which  with  a  mutual  love  they  all  embrace. 

Crii.  You  report  a  wonder !  'tis  scarce 
credible,  this. 

Hor.  I  am  no  torturer  to  enforce  you  to 
believe  it;  but  it  is  so. 

Crii.  Why,  this  inflames  me  with  a 
more  ardent  desire  to  be  his,  than  before  ; 
but  I  doubt  I  shall  find  the  entrance  to  his 
fiamiliarity  somewhat  more  than  difiicult^ 
Horace. 

Hor.  Tut,  you'll  conquer  him,  as  you 
have  done  me:  there's  no  standing  out 
against  you,  sir,  I  see  that :  either  your  im- 
portunify,  or  the  intimation  of  your  good 
parts,  or—— 

Crii.  Nay,  I'll  bribe  his  porter,  and  the 
grooms  of  his  chamber,  make  his  doors 
open  to  me  that  way  first,  and  then  I'll  ob- 
serve my  times.  Say  he  should  extrude  me 
his  house  to-day,  shall  I  therefore  desist,  or 
let  fall  my  suit  to-morrow  ?  No :  I'll  attend 
him,  follow  him,  meet  him  i'the  street,  the 
high- ways,  run  byJiis  coach,  never  leave 
him.  What  ?  man  hath  nothing  given  him 
in  this  life  without  much  labour. 

Hor.  And  impudence. 
Archer  of  heaven,  Phcebus,  take  thy  bovr. 
And  with  a  full  dr^wn  shaft  nail  to  the  earth 
This  Python,  that  I  may  yet  run  hence  and 

live: 
Or,  brawny  Hercules,  do  thou  come  down. 
And  (tho*  thou  mak'st  it  up  thy  thirteenth 

labour) 
Rescue  me  firom  this  hydra  of  discourse  here. 

SCENE    II. 
Ariiiiui,  Horace,  Criipituti. 
Ari.  Horace,  well  met. 
Hor.  O  welcome,  my  reliever ; 
Aristius,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  ransom  me. 
Ari.  What  ail'st  thou,  man  ? 
Hor.  'Death,  I  am  aeiz'd  on  here 
By  a  land-remora,  I  cannot  stir. 
Nor  move,  but  as  he  pleases. 


*  The  hecUe  fever,  eoufh,  or  pleuriiie.']  These  were  disorders  most  incident  to  the  cli* 
mate  of  Italy :  the  pleunsie,  or  iaterwn  dolor,  we  meet  with  firequently  in  dassic  authors  ; 
anditisnow  tht  most  reigning  diiMkr,  during  the  tuauner  moaths.    The  Italians  caU  it 
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Cris,  Wilt  thou  go,  Horace?  [shirt, 

Hor.  Heart!  he  cleaves  to  me  like  Aicidcs' 
Tearing  my  flesh  and  sinews :  O,  I  ha*  been 

Yex*d 
And  tortur'd  with  him  beyond  forty  fevers. 
For  Jove's  sake,  find  some  means  to  take 
me  from  him. 

An.  Yes,  1  wUl ;  but  I'll  go  first  and  tell 
Mecsnas. 

Cria,  Come,  shall  we  go? 

Ari.  The  jest  will  make  his  eyes  run, 
i'faith. 

Hor,  Nay,  Aristius. 

ArL  Farewell,  Horace. 

Hor, 'DesLth\  will  aMeave  me ?  Fuscus 
Aristius,  do  you  hear  ?  gods  of  Rome !  Yoh 
said  you  had  somewhat  tosay  to  me  in  private. 

ArL  I,  but  I  see  you  are  now  em  ploy' d 
with  that  ffentleman ;  'twere  offence  to  trou- 
ble you:  I'll  take  some  fitter  opportunity : 
ferewell.*  [and  heart, 

Hor.  Mischief  and  torment !    O  my  soul 

How.are  you  cramp'd  with  anguish !  Death 

Itself  [day. 

Brings  not  the  like  convulsions.    O,  this^ 

That  ever  I  should  view  thy  tedious  face. — 

Cru.  Horace,  what  passion,  what  humour 
is  this? 

Hor.  Away,  good  prodigy  afflict  me  not. 
(A  friend  anci  mock  me  thus !)    Never  was 


man 
So  left  under  the  axe.- 


-How  now  ? 


SCENE    III. 

Minos,  IdctorSf  C-upitms,  Horace. 

Min,  That's  he,  la  the  embroider'd  hat 
there,  with  the  ash-colour' d  feather:  his 
name  is  Laberius  Crispinus. 

Uci,  Laberius  Crispinus,  I  arrest  you  in 
the  emperor's  name. 

CrU,  Me,  sir,  do  you  arrest  me  ? 

lict.  I,  sir,  at  the  suit  of  roaster  Minos 
the  apothecary. 

Hor.  Thanks,  great  Apollo,  I  will  not 
slip  thy  favour  offered  me  in  my  escape,  for 
my  fortunes*. 

Cris.  Master  Minos?  I  know  no  master 
Minos.  Where's  Horace  ?  Horace,  Horace. 

Min.  Sir,  do  not  you  know  roe  ? 

Crig.  O  yes,  I  know  you,  master  Minos ; 
cry  your  mercy.  But  Horace?  Gods  me, 
is  he  gone  ? 

Mtn.  I,  and  so  would  you  too,  if  you 
knew  bow.    Officer,  look  to  him. 

Crit.  Do  you  hear,  master  Minos  ?  pray 
lef  s  be  us'd  like  a  man  of  our  own  fashion. 
By  Janus  and  Jupiter.  I  meant  to  have  paid 
you  next  week  every  drachm.  Seek  not  to 
eclipse  my  reputation  thus  vulgarly. 

Min.  Sir,  your  oalhs  cannot  serve  you ; 
you  know  I  have  forborne  you  long. 


Cris.  I  am  conscious  of  it,  sir.  Nay,  I 
beseech  you,  gentlemen^  do  not  exhale  me 
thus ;  remember  'tis  but  for  sweetmeats— —« 

Lict.  Sweet  ineat  must  have  sour  sauce, 
sir.   Come  along. 

Cris.  Sweet  master  Miuos,  I  am  forfeited 
to  eternal  disgrace,  if  you  do  not  commise-^ 
rate.    Good  officer,  be  not  so  officious. 

SCENE    IV. 

Tucca,  Pyrgus,  Minos,  lActors,  Crispinus, 
Histrio,  Demetrius. 

Tuc.  Why,  how  now,  my  good  brace  of 
blood-hounds,  whither  do  you  drag  the  gen- 
tleman? You  mungrels,  you  curs,  you  ban- 
dogs ;  we  are  captainTucca  that  talk  to  you« 
you  inhumane  pitchers. 

Min.  Sir,  he  is  their  prisoner.  , 

Tuc.  Their  pestilence !  what  are  you,  sir  t 

Min.  A  citizen  of  Rome,  sir. 

Tuc.  Then  you  are  not  &r  distant  from  a 
fool,  sir. 

Min.  A  'pothecary,  sir. 

Tuc,  I  knew  thou  wast  not  a  physician : 
fough,  out  of  my  nostribr  thou  sdnk'st  of  lo- 
tium  and  the  syringe ;  away,  quack-salver. 
Follower,  my  sword. 

Pyr.  Here,  noble  leader,  you'll  do  n» 
harm  with  it ;  I'll  trust  you. 

Tuc.  Do  you  hear,  you  good-man  slave  T 
Hook,  ram,  rogue,  catch-pole,  loose  the 
gentleman,  or  by  my  velvet  arms    ■ 
.  Lict.  What  will  you  do,  sir? 

Tuc.  Kiss  thy  hand,  my  honourable  active 
varlet,  and  embrace  thee  thus. 

'  [Tke  officer  strikes  up  his  keefs. 

Pyr.  O  patient  metamorphosis ! 

Tuc.  My  sword,  my  tall  jascal. 

Lict.  Nay,  soft,  sir;  some  wiser  tham 
some. 

Tu€.  What  ?  and  a  wit  too !  by  Pluto,  tho« 
must  be  cherish' d,  slave;  here's  three 
drachms  for  thee;  hold. 

Pyr.  There's  half  his  lendings  gone. 

Tuc.  Give  me. 

Lict,  No,  sir,  your  first  word  shall  stand : 
ni  bold  all. 

Tuc.  Nay,  but,  rogue 

Lict.  You  would  make  a  rescue  of  our 
prisoner,  sir,  you. 

Tuc.  I  a  rescue?  away,  inhuman  varlet* 
Come,  come,  I  never  relish  above  one  jest 
at  most ;  do  not  disgust  me,  sirrah,  do  not : 
rogue,  I  tell  thee,  rogue,  do  not. 

JLict.  How,  sir;  rogue? 

Tuc.  I,  why !  Uiou  art  not  angry,  rasca^ 
art  thou? 

Lict.  I  cannot'tell,  sir ;  I  am  Ultle  better 
upon  these  terms. 

Tuc.  Ha!  gods  and  friends!  why,  dost 


■  Thanks,  great  Apollo,  I  mli  not  slip  thy  favour,  &c.]  The  preceding  scenes  arc  taken 
horn  that  well-known  satire  of  Horace,  which  describes  an  accident  of  this  nature,  which 
once  befel  him  by  the  intrusion  of  an  impertiiieot ;  yet  many  incidents  are  added  by  Jonson^ 
which  coincide  with  the  character. 


t<so 
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hear,  rogue  thou  ?  rive  me  thy  hand  ;  I  say 
unto  thee,  thy  hano,  rogue.  What,  dost  not 
thou  know  me  ?  not  me,  rogue  ?  not  captain 
M  ucca,  rogue  ? 

Min.  Come,  pra'  surrender  the  gentle- 
man his  sword,  officer ;  we*ll  have  no  fight- 
ing here. 

Tuc.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Alin.  Minos,  an't  please  you. 

Tuc.  Minos  ?  Come  hitlier,  Minos  ;  thou 
art  a  wise  fellew,  it  seems ;  let  me  talk  with 
thee. 

Cris,  Was  ever  wretch  so  wretched  as  un- 
fortunate I  ? 

Tuc,  Thou  art  one  of  the  centum-viri, 
old  boy,  art  not'? 

Min,  No  indeed^  master  captain. 

Tm#.  Go  to,  thou  shalt  be  then ;  Pll  ha' 
thee  one,  Minos.  Take  my  sword  from 
^these  rascals,  dost  thou  see  ?  go,  do  it ;  I 
cannot  attempt  with  patience.  What  does 
this  gentleman  owe  thee,  little  Minos  ? 

Min»  Fourscore  sestcrties,  sir. 

Tuc.  What,  no  more?  Come,  thou  shalt 
release  him,  Minos:  what.  Til  be  his  bail, 
tkou  shalt  take  my  word,  old  boy,  and 
cashier  these  furies:  thou  shalt  do*t,*I  say, 
thou  shalt,  little  Minos,  thou  shalt. 

Cris»  Yes ;  and  as  1  am  a  gentleman  and 
a  reveller.  Til  make  a  piece  of  poetry,  and 
absolve  all,  within  tht*se  five  days. 

Tuc.  Come,  Minos  is  not  to  learn  how  to 
use  a  ^ent'man  ot  quality,  I  know:  my 
sword  I  if  he  pay  thee  not,  I  will,  and  1 
must,  old  boy.  Thou  shall  be  my  'pothe- 
cary  too..    Hast  good  eringos,  Minos? 

Min.  The  best  in  Borne,  sir. 

Tuc.  Go  to  then V ermine,  know  the 

house. 

Pyr.  I  warrant  you,  colonel. 

Tuc.  For  this  gentleman,  Minos  ? 

Min.  V\\  take  your  word,  captain. 

Tuc.  Thou  hast  it.    My  sword 

Min.  Yes,  sir :  but  you  must  discharge 
the  arrest,  master  Crispmus. 

Tuc.  How,  Minos  ?  Look  in  the  gentle- 
man*s  face,  and  but  read  his  silence.  Pay, 
pay'^;  'tis  honour,  Minos. 

Cris.  By  Jove,  sweet  captain,  you  do  most 
infinitely  endear  and  oblige  me  to  you. 

Tuc.  Tut,  I  cannot  compliment,  by 
Mars ;  but  Jupiter  Iotc  me,  as  I  love  good 
words  and  good  clothes,  and  there's  an  end. 
Thou  shalt  give  my  boy  that  girdle  and 
hangers,  when  thou  hast  worn  them  a  little 
more— 

Cris.  O  Jupiter!  captain,  he  shall  have 
them  now,  presently :  Please  you  to  be  ac- 
ceptive, young  gentleman. 

Fyr.   I  es,  su",  fear  not ;  I  shall  accept ;  I 


have  a  pretty  foolish  humour  of  taking,  if 
you  knew  all. 

Tuc.  Not  now,  you  shall  not  fake,  boy. 
Cris.  By  my  truth  and  earnest,  but  he 
shall,  captain,  by  your  leave. 

Tuc.  Nay,  and  a*  swear  by  his  (ruth  and 
earnest,  take  it,  boy ;  do  not  make  a  gen- 
tleman forsworn. 

Uct.  Well,  sir,  there's  your  sword  ;  but 
thank  master  Minos :  you  had  not  carried 
it  as  you  do  else. 

Tuc.  Minos  is  just,  and  you  are  knaves, 
and 

Lid.  What  say  you,  sir  ?  ^ 

Tuc.  Pass  on/my  good  scoundrel,  pass 
on,T  honour  thee:  but  that  I  hate  to  have 
action  with  such  base  rogues  as  these,  you 
should  ha*  seen  me  unrip  their  noses  now, 
and  ha*  sent  them  to  the  next  barber's  to 

stitching*;  for,  do  you  see 1  am  a  man 

of  humour,  and  I  ao  love  the  varlets,  the 
honest  varlets  they  have  wit  and  valour,  aiid 

are    indeed    good    profitable errant 

rogues,  as  any  live  in  an  empire.  Dost 
thou  hear,  poetaster  ?  second  me.  Stand  up 
(Minos)  close,  gather,  yet,  so.  Sir,  (thou 
shalt  have  a  quarter-share,  be  resolute)  you 
shall,  at  my  request,  take  Minos  bj  the 
hand  here,  little  Minos,  I  will  have  it  so;^ 
all  friends,  and  a  health :  be  not  inexora-' 
ble.  And  thou  shalt  impart  the  wine,  old 
boy,  thou  shalt  do  it,  little  Minos,  thou 
shalt;  .make  us  pay  it  in  our  physick. 
What?  we  must  live,  and  honour  the  gods 
sometimes ;  now  Bacchus,  now  Comus,  now 
Priapus ;  every  god  a  little.  What's  he  that 
stalks  by  there,  Doy,  Pyrgus  ?  You  were 
best  let  him  pass,  sirrah ;  do,  ferret,  let  him 
pass,  do— 

Pt/r.  'Tis  a  player,  sir. 

Tuc.  A  player  ?  call  him,  call  the  lousy 
slave  hither :  what,  will  he  sail  by,  and  not 
once  strike,  or  vail  to  a  man  of  war?  ha! 
Do  you  hear,  you  player,  rogue,  stalker, 
come  back  here:  no  respect  to  men  of 
worship,  you  slave  ?  what,  you  are  proud^ 
you  rascal,  are  you  proud,  ha  ?  you  grow 
rich,  do  you,  ana  purchase,  you  two-penny 
tear-mouth  ?  you  have  fortune  and  the  good 
year  on  your  side,  you  stinkard,  you  have, 
you  have. 

Hist.  Nay,  sweet  captain,  be  confin'd  to 
some  reason ;  I  protest  1  saw  you  not,  sir. 

Tuc.  Y'ou  did  not  ?  where  was  your  sight, 
GBdipus?  you  walk  with  hares'  eyes,  do 
you  ?  Pll  ha'  'em  glaz'd,  rogue ;  an*  you 
say  the  word,  they  shall  be  glaz'd  for  you : 
come,  we  must  have  you  turn  fidler  again, 
slave,  get  a  base  violin  at  your  back,  and 
march  in  a  tawny  coat,  with  one  sleeve,  to 


*  Viou  art  one  of  the  CEsrvM-viKi,  old  hoy,  art  Tiotf]  The  centum-viri  were  a  body  of 
men,  chosen  three  out  of  every  tribe,  for  the  judgment  of  such  matters  as  the  praetors  com- 
mitted to  their  decision.    This  oflfice  was  one  of  the  first  steps  to  public  preferment. 

*  And  have  sent  *em  to  the  next  barber' i  to  stitching.  The  barbers  in  Jonson's  days  practb'd 
nany  inferior  parts  of  surgery. 
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goose-fair ;  then  you'll  know  us,  youMl  see 
us  then,  you  will,  gulch,  you  will.  Then, 
wiirt  please  your  worship  to  have  any  mu- 
sick,  captain ? 

HUt.  Nay,  good  captain. 

Tuc.  What,  do  you  laugh,  Owleglas*? 
death,  you  persteniptuous  varlet,  I  am  none 
of  your  fellows  :  I  have  commanded  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  such  rogues,  I. 
,  1  Pyr.  I,  and  most  of  that  hundred  and 
fifty  have  been  leaders  of  a  legion. 

kist.  If  I  have  exhioited  wrong,  Pll  ten- 
der satisfaction,  captain. 

Tuc,  Sayest  thou  so,  honest  vermin  ?  <?ive 
me  thy  hand  ;  thou  shalt  make  us  a  supper 
one  of  these  nights. 

Hut,  When  you  please,  by  Jove,  cap- 
tain, most  willingly. 

Tuc,  Dost  thou  swear?  to-morrow  then ; 
say  and  hold,  slave.  There  are  some  of 
you  players  honest  gent' men-like  scoun- 
dreb,  and  suspected  to  ha'  some  wit,  as 
well  as  your  poets,  both  at  drinking  and 
breaking  of  jests,  and  are  companions  for 
gallants.  A  man  may  skelder  ye,  now  and 
then,  of  half  a  dozen  shillings,  or  so.  Dost 
thou  not  know  that  Pantalabus  there  ? 

Hist.  No,  I  assure  >  ou,  captain. 

Tuc,  Go,  and  be  acquainted  x  with  him 
then;  he  is  a  gent'mau,  pavel  poet,  you 
slave :  his  father  was  a  man  of  worship,  1 
teD  thee.  Go,  he  pens  high,  lofty,  in  a  new 
shilkmg  strain,  bigger  than  half  the  rlumers 
i'  the  town  again :  he  was  bom  to  fill  thv 
mouth,  Minotaurus,  lie  was,  he  will  teacn 
thee  to  tear  and  rand.  Rascal,  to  him,  che- 
lish  his  muse,  go ;  thou  hast  forty,  forty 
ibillings,  I  mean,  stinkard ;  give  him  in 
earoest,  do,  he  shall  write  for  thee,  slave. 
If  he  pen  for  thee  once,  thou  shalt  not  need 
to  travail  with  thy  pumps  full  of  gravel  any 
more,  after  a  blind  jade  and  a  hamper,  and 
ttalk  upon  boards  and  barrel  heads  to  an  old 
crack'd  trumpet 


Hist,  IVotli,  I  think  1  ha'  not  so  much 
about  me,  captain. 

luc,  It*s  no  matter;  give  him  what  thou 
hast:  stiffloe,  1*11  give  my  word  for  the 
rest ;  though  it  lack  a  shilling  or  two,  it 
skills  not :  go,  thou  art  an  honest  shifter ; 
IM  ha'  the  statute  repeai'd  for  thee.  MinoSi 
thou  hdst  dejected  you  gent*man*s  sp.rit  ex- 
ceedingly; dost  observe,  dost  note,  littl© 
Minos  ?  .     , 

Min.  Yes,  sir. 

Tuc,  Go  to  then,  raise,  recover,  do;  suf- 
fer him  not  to  droop  in  prospect  of  a  player, 
a  rogu**,  a  stagiT :  put  twenty  into  his  hand, 
twenty  sestercf  s  I  mean,  and  let  nolx)dy  see : 
go,  do  't,  the  work  shall  commend  itself; 
be  Minos,  LMI  pay. 

Min.  Yes,  foi-sooth,  captain. 

2  Ptjr.  Do  not  we  serve  a  notable  shark? 

Tuc,  And  what  new  matters  have  you 
now  a-foot,  sirrah  ?  ha  !  I  would  fain  come 
with  my  cockatrice  one  day,  and  see  a  play, 
if  1  knew  when  there  were  a  good  baway 
one ;  but  they  say  you  ha'  nothing  but  hu- 
mours, revels,  and  satires  ^  that  giitl  and 
fart  at  the  time,  you  slave. 

Hist,  No,  I  assure  you,  captain,  not  we. 
1  hey  are  on  the  other  side  of  Tyber:  we 
have  as  much  ribaldry  in  our  plays  as  can 
be,  as  you  would  wish,  captain ;  all  the  sin- 
ners in  the  suburbs  come  and  applaud  our 
action  daily. 

Tuc,  I  hear  you'll  bring  me  o'  the  stage 
there  ;  you'll  play  me,  they  say ;  I  shall  be 
presented  by  a  sort  of  copper-lac'd  scoun- 
drels of  you :  life  of  Pluto  !  an'  you  stage 
me,  stinkard,  your  mansions  shall  sweat 
for't,  your  tabernacles,  varlets,  your  globes, 
and  your  triumphs*. 

Hist.  Not  we,  by  Phoebus,  captain ;  d^ 
not  do  us  imputation  without  desert. 

Tuc,  I  wu  not,  my  good  two-penny  ras- 
cal;  reach  me  thy  neuf.  Dost  hear^ 
what  wilt  thou  give  me  a  week  for  my  brace 


*  fflua,  do  you  laugh,  Owleglass?]  The  term  Owle-glass,  and  Its  original  UUn-spiegd 
occurs  more  than  once  in  Jonson^s  plays :  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  the  rise  of  it.  There 
is  a  story-book  in  Dutch,  which  is  translated  into  English  undi^r  the  title  of,  Theldstory  (f 
Ottfl-Giass,  I  suppose  it  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  about  thb  time.  There  is  aa. 
allusion  to  it  in  the  Latin  poem  called  Grolnanus,  in  these  verses : 

Fecit  idem' quondam  virjamigeratus  ubique, 
Nomina  cui  specula  noctuajuncta  dcdit. 
On  which  lines  the  English  translator  has  the  following  note :  "  Here  the  author  alludes  to 
**  a*book  written  in  Dutch,  intituled,  The  life  of  l/yle-spegel,  or  Oud-gtass,  an  hero  of  equal 
''  rank  with  Tom  Tram  in  English.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  famous  Ben  Jon-son  had  read 
•*  this  book,  there  being  this  passage  in  his  play  call'd  the  Poetaster,  '•  D'ye  hear,  Owl- 
•*  glass."    Translation  of  Grobianus,  b.  i. 

/'You  ha*  Tiotking  but  humours,  revels,  and  satires.']  A  compliment  paid  by  the  author  tQ 
bis  own  plays. 

*  Your  GLOBES,  and  your  TKiVMTHs,^  Alludiqg  to  play-houses  of  those  names,  which 
yett  in  vogue  in  the  (lays  of  Jonson:  and  by  those  on  tlie  other  side  of  1  yber,  mentioned 
in  the  precedmg  speech,  are  meant  the  play-houses  which  were  situated  on  the  Bankside 
ia  Southwark. 

^  Meach  me  thy  neuif.]  NcuJ,  or  nief,  is  a  Northern  word  for  hand  or  ^st 
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of  beagles  here,  my  little  point  trussers  ? 
you  shall  ha*  them  act  among  ve.  Sirrah, 
you,  prouounce.  Thou  shalt  hear  liim  speak 
m  king  Darius'  doleful  strain. 

1  Pyr,  *'0  doleful  days!  O  direful  deadly 
dump ! 
'*  O  wicked  world,  and  worldly  wickedness ! 
"  II ow  can  I  hold  my  fist  from  crying, 

tiiump, 
'*  In  rue  of  th.s  right  rascal  wretchedness  !" 

Tuc,  in  an  amorous  vein  now,  sirrah: 
peace. 

1  Pyr.  **  O  she  is  wilder,  and  more  hard, 
withal  % 
'*  Tkan  beast,  or  bird,  or  tree,  or  stony  wall. 
'*  Yet  might  she  love  me,  to  uprear  her 
"state:  [mate. 

*'  I,    but  perhaps  she  hopes  some  nobler 
"  Yet  might  she  love  me,  to  content  her  fire : 
**  I,  but  her  reason  masters  her  desire. 
''  Yet  might  she  love  me  as  her  beauty's 

"  thrall : 
"  f,  but  I  fear  she  cannot  love  at  all." 

Tmc.  Now,  tiiC  horrible  fierce  soldier,  you, 
»irrah. 

\Pyr,  "What?  will  I  brave  thee?   I, 
and  beard  thee  too. 
"  A  Roman  spirit  scorns  to  bear  a  brain 
"  So  full  of  base  pusillanimity." 

Deni,  Hist.  Excellent. 

Tuc.  Nay,  thou  shalt  see  that  shall  ravish 
thee  anon :  prick  up  thme  ears,  stinkard ; 
the  ghost,  boys. 

1  Pyr.  Vindicta. 

9  Pyr.  Timoria. 

1  Pyr.  Vinditta. 

9  Pyr.  Timoria. 

J  Pyr.  Veni. 

9  Pyr.  Veni. 

Tuc.  Now  thunder,  sirrah,  you,  the  rum- 
hlingjplayer. 

1  Pyr.  I,  but  somebody  must  cry,  mur- 
de^  then  in  a  small  voice. 

Tuc.  Your  felio\i -sharer  there  shall  do*t: 
•ry,  sirrah,  cry. 

1  Pyr.  *'  Murder,  murder." 

2  Pyr.  '*  Who  calls  out  murder  ?  lady, 
Uras  it  you  ?" 

Dtm.  Hist.  O,  admirable  good,  I  protest. 

Tuc,  SiiTah,  boy,  brace  your  drum  a 
little  straitcr,  and  do  the  t'other  fellow  there, 

he  in  the what  sha'  call  him and  yet 

stay  too, 

S  Pyr.  "  Nay,  and  thou  dalliest,  then  I 
"am  lay  foe. 


"  And  fear  shall  force  what  friendship  can- 

"  not  wni ;  [ceM. 

"  Thy  death  shall  bury  what  thy  life  con- 

"  Villain !  thou  diest  for  more  respeciiog 

•'  her " 

1  Pyr.  "  O  stay,  my  lord." 

2  Pyr.  "Ihanme: 

"  Yet  speak  the  truth,  and  I  will  guerdon 

"  thee ; 
"  But  if  thou  dally  once  again,  thou  diest.* 
Tua:.  Ejioufth  ot  this,  boy. 
2  Pyr.  *'  VV hy  then  lament  therefore : 
"  damn'd  be  thy  guts 
"  Unto   king    Pluto's  hell,  and  princely 

Erebus; 
"  For  sparrows  must  have  food—" 

Hist  Pray,  sweet  captain,  let  one  of  them, 
do  a  little  of  a  lady. 

Tuc.  O  !  he  will  make  thee  eternally  en- 
amour'd  of  him,  there ;  do,  sirrah,  do ;  'twill 
allay  your  fellow's  fury  a  little. 

1  J^yr.  "  Master,  mock  on;  the  scora 

"  thou  givest  me, 
"  Pray  Jove  some  lady  may  return  on  thee." 

2  Pyr.  No,  you  shall  see  me  do  the 
Moor :  master,  lend  me  your  scaiff  a  little. 

Tuc.  Here,  'tis  at  thy  service,  boy. 

2  Pyr.  You,  master  Mmos,  heark  hither 
a  little. 

[They  withdraw  to  make  themselves  reatfy, 

Tuc.  How  dost  like  him?  art  not  rapt? 
art  not  tickled  now  ?  dost  not  applaud  ?  ras- 
cal ?  (lost  not  applaud  ? 

Hist.  Yes :  what  will  you  ask  for  'em  a 
week,  captain  ? 

Tuc,  No,  you  mangonizins;  slave,  I  will 
not  part  from  'em ;  you'll  sell  them  for  en- 
ghlcs,  you :  let's  ha'  good  cheer  to-morrow 
night  at  supper,  stalker,  aud  then  we'll  talk ; 
good  capon  and  plover,  do  you  hear,  sirrah? 
and  do  not  bring  your  eating  player  with 
you  there ;  1  cannot  away  with  liim :  he 
will  eat  a  leg  of  mutton,  while  I  am  in  my 
uurridge;  the  leanPoluiJiagus;  his  belly  is 
like  liarathrum ;  he  looks  like  a  midwife  in 
man's  apparel,  the  slave :  nor  the  viliainoua 
out-of  tunc  ficiler  iEnobarbus,  bring  not  him. 
What  hast  thou  there  ?  six  and  thirty  ?  ha ! 

Hist.  No,  here's  all  1  liave,  captain,  some 
five  and  twenty  :  pray,  sir,  will  you  present 
and  accommodate  it  unto  the  gentleman  ^ 
for  mine  own  part,  1  am  a  mere  stranger  to 
his  humour^ ;  besides,  I  have  sonie  busi- 
ness invites  me  hence,  with  master  Asiniuft 
Lupus  the  tribune. 


•  O  she  is  imlder,  and  more  hard,  uithall  These  verses  are  taken  from  an  old  play,  called 
The  Spanish  Tragtcly,  or  Jtronymo  is  made  again.  It  was  taken  notice  of  before  in  Every  Moj^ 
inhs Humour.  1  he  preceding  speech  is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  Shaksptare  sueer^ 
when  he  makes  Falstaif  speidc  m  king  Cambyses'  vein  ;  and  some  of  the  lines  are  exactlj 
&imilar  to  many  of  Pistol's  rants. 

'  ff^ilt  you  present  and  accommodate  it  to  the  gentleman  f  lam  a  mere  stranger  to  his. 
HUMOUR.]  '1  he  author  lakes  care  to  make  his  i>layer,  who  was  supposed  to  have  some 
ilealing  with  the  wits,  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  the  iashionable  expressions  of  thetime:  oo 
^^nmwduie  and  /iU//i^ur  hav^beea  shown  above  to  be  now  first  brought  into  common  use. 
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Tuc.  Well,  go  thy  way%  pursue  thy  pro- 
jects, let  i»e  alone  with  this  design ;  my  po- 
etaster shut!  make  thee  a  play,  and  thou 
shall  be  a  man  of  good  parts  in  it.  But  stay, 
let  inc  see ;  do  not  bring  your  .^op,  your 
politician  •%  unless  you  can  ram  up  his 
mouth  with  cloves ;  the  slave  smells  ranker 
than  some  sixteen  c^unghills,  and  is  seven- 
teen times  more  rotten.  Marry,  you  may 
bring  h'risker  my  Zany ;  he's  a  good  >kip- 
ping  swaggerer ;  and  your  fat  fool  there, 
my  Mango,  bring  him  too ;  but  let  him  not 
beg  rapiers  nor  scarfs,  in  his  over-famil;ar 
playing  face,  nor  roar  out  his  barren  bold  jests 
with  a  torroeiitmg  laughter,  between  drunk 
and  dry.  Do  you  hear,  stifF-toe?  give  him 
waraing,  admonition,  to  forsake  his  sawcy 
gtavering  gruce,  and  his  goggle  eye;  it  does 
not  become  hnn,  sirrah,  t(  11  him  so.  I  have 
stood  up  and  defended  you,  I,  to  gent'men, 
wiien  )  ou  have  been  said  to  prey  upon  pu*- 
necs,  and  honest  citizens,  for  socks  or  busk- 
ins ;  or  when  they  ha*  call'd  you  usurers  or 
brokers,  or  said  you  were  able  to  help  to  a 

piece  of  tlesh 1  have  sworn,  I  d  d  uot 

think  so,  nor  that  you  were  the  common  re- 
treats tor  punks  decay' d  T  their  practice ;  I 
cannot  believe  it  uf  you— — 

Hist.  Thank  you,  captain '.  Jupiter  and  the 
rest  of  the  gods  conhne  your  modern  de- 
lights without  disgust. 

Tuc.  Stay,  thou  shalt  see  the  Mo«r  ere 
thou  goest.  What's  he  with  the  half  arms 
there,  that  salutes  us  out  of  his  cloak  like  a 
motion?  ha? 

Hist.  O,  sir,  his  doublet's  a  little  decay'd ; 
he  is  otherwise  a  very  simple  honest  fellow, 
sir,  one  Demetrius,  a  dresser  of  plays  about 
the  town  here ;  we  have  hired  him  to  abuse 
Horace,  and  brin^  him  in,  in  a  play,  with  all 
his  gallants,  as  1  ibullus,  Mecxnas,  Come- 
^  Gallus,  and  the  rest. 

Tiic.  And  why  so,  stinkard? 

Hist.  O,  it  wdl  get  us  a  huge  deal  of  mo- 
ney, captain,  and  we  have  need  on't;  for 
this  winter  has  made  us  all  poorer  than  so 
many  starv'd  snakes;  nobody  comes  at  us, 
sot  a  gentleman,  nor  a— 

Tuc.  But  you  know  nothing  by  him,  do 
you,  to  make  a  play  of  ? 

Hist.  Faith,  not  much,  captain ;  but  our 
author  will  devise  that  that  shall  serve  in 
some  sort. 

Tuc.  Why,  my  Parnassus  here  shall  help 
Km,  if  thou  wilt  Can  thy  author  do  it 
impudently  enough  ? 

Hist.  O,  I  warrant  you,  captain,  and 
spitefully  enough  too ;  he  has  one  of  the 
most  overtlowiBg  rank  wits  in  Rome;  he 

"  /)o  not  bring  your  uEsop,  your  politician,  &c.]    It  is  probable  that  Jonson  might  have 
in  his  eye  some  players  of  that  age,  whom  he  designed,  in  this  speech,  to  cure  of  the  absur- 
*tie8  he  mentions. 
1^  He  carries  a  ram  under  his  arm-holes,']    The  poet  is  truly  classical  in  all  his  ideas ; 

Ftrtur 

'      Folic  sub  alarum  trux  haintare  «q}er.-*CATVLLVs. 


will  slander  any  man  that  brtathes^  if  he  diai^ 
gust  him. 

Tuc.  1*11  know  the  poor  egregious,  nitty 
rascal,  an*  he  have  theSv'  commendable  (jua- 
litics,  ril  cherish  h:nj,  (stay,  here  comes  the 
Tartar)  I'll  make  a  crathering  for  him,  I,  a 
purse,  an'l  put  the  poor  slave  in  fresh  rags ; 
tell  him  so  to  comfort  him.  Well  ^aid, 
boy.  • 

[77<e  boy  co^es  in  on  Minos'  shoulders, 
•who  St  Oiks  as  he  acts, 

2  Pyr.  *'  Where  art  thou,  boy  ?  where  is 
Calipolis? 
"  Fight  earthquakes  in  the  entrails  of  the 
earth,  [shades ; 

•*-And  eastern  whirlwinds    in   the   hellsh 
"  Some  foul  contagion  oi  th'  infecicil  hira- 
vens  [t<^»ps 

**  Blast  ail  the  trees,  and  in  their  cursed 
**  The  dismal  night-raven  and  tragic  owl 
**  Breed  and  become  forerunners  of  my 
fell." 

Tuc,  Well,  now  fare  thee  well,  my  honest 
penny-biter ;  commend  me  to  seven  shares 
and  a  half,  find  remember  to-morrow — If 
you  lack  a  service,  you  shall  play  in  my 
name,  rascals ;  but  you  shall  buy  your  own 
cloth,  aud  I'll  ha'  two  shares  for  my  counte* 
nance.     Let  thy  author  stay  with  iiie. 

Dem.  Yes,  sir. 

Tu£.  'Twas  well  dene,  little  Minos,  thou 
didst  stalk  well ;  forgive  me  that  I  said  thou 
stunk'st,  Minos ;  'twas  the  savour  of  a  poet 
I  met  sweating  in  the  street,  hangs  yet  in 
my  nostrils. 

Cris.  Who?  Horace? 

Tuc.  I,  he  ;  dost  thou  know  him  ? 

Cm.  O  he  forsook  me  most  barbarously, 
I  protest. 

Tuc.  Hangj  him,  fusty  satyr,  he  smells  all 
goat;  he  carries  a  ram  under'his  arm-hok*s", 
the  slave :  I  am  the  worse  when  I  see  him. 
£)id  not  Minos  impart? 

Cris.  Yes,  here  are  twenty  drachms  he 
did  convey. 

Tuc.  Well  said,  keep  *em,  we'll  share 
anon  ;  come,  little  Minos. 

Cris.  Faith,  captain,  I'll  be  bold  to  shew 
you  a  mistress  of  mine,  a  jeweller's  wife,  a 
gallai  t,  es  we  go  along. 

Tuc.  There  spoke  my  genius.  Minos, 
some  of  thy  enn^^oes,  little  Minos ;  send. 
Come  hither,  Parnassus,  i  must  ha'  thee  fa- 
miliar with  my  little  locust  here;  'tisagood 
vermin  they  say.  See,  here's  Horace,  and 
old  Trebatius,  the  great  lawyer,  in  his  com- 
pany ;  let's  avoid  him  now,  he  is  too  well 
seconded. 


IM 
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[Act  3.  Scene  5. 


SCENE    V. 

Horace^  TrcbcUius, 

Bor,  There  are  to  whom  I  seem  excessive 
sour ;  IHor,  sat.  i.  lib.  2. 

And  past  a  satyr's  law  t'extcnd  my  power: 
Utlicrs,  that  think  whatever  1  have  writ 
Wants  pith,  and  matter  to  eternize  it ; 
And  that  they  could,  in  one  day's  ligl^t,  dis- 
close 
A  thousand  verses,  such  as  I  compose. 
What  shall  I  do,  Trtbalius  ?  say. 
Treb,  Surcease.  [increase? 

Hor,  And  shall  my  muse  admit  no  more 
Trtb,  So  I  advise. 
Hcir.  An  ill  death  let  me  die. 
If  'twere  not  best ;  but  sleep  avoids  mine 
eye,"  [seem. 

And  I  use  these,  lest  nights  should  tedious 
Treb,  Bather,  contend  to  sleep,  and  live 
like  them 
That  holding  golden  sleep  in  special  price, 
Bub'd  with  sweet  oils,  swim  silv«r  '1  ybtr 

thrice. 
And  every  ev*n  with  neat  wine  steeped  be. 
Or,  if  such  love  of  writing  ravish  thee, 
Then  dare   to  sing    unconquer'd  Capsar's 
deeds ;  [meeds. 

Who  cheers  such  actions  ^^ith  abundant 
Hot,  That,  father,  I  desire ;  but  when  I 
T  feel  defects  in  every  faculty :  [try, 

Nor  is't  a  labour  fit  lor  every  pen. 
To  paint  the  horrid  troops  oi  armed  men. 
The  lances  burst,  in  GaUia's  slaughtered 
forces ;  [horses : 

Or  woimded  Parthians,  tumbled  from  their 
Great  Caesar's  wars  cannot  be  fought  with 
words.  [affords, 

Treb,  Yet,  u  hat  his  virtue  in  his  peace 
His  fortitude  and  justice  thou  canst  show ; 
As  wise  Lucilius  honoured  Scipio. 
Hor.  Of  that,  my  powers  snail  suffer  no 
neglect,  [spect : 

When  such  slight  labours  may  aspire  re- 
But,  if  I  watch  hot  a  most  chosen  time. 
The  humblv  words  of  Flaccus  cannot  climb 
Th'  attt  ntive  ear  of  Caesar ;  nor  must  I 
With  less  observance  shun  gross  flattery : 
For  he,  reposed  safe  in  his  own  merit. 
Spurns  back  the  gloses  of  a  fawning  spirit.  • 
Trcb,  liut  how  much  better  would  such 
at  cents  sound 
Thau  with  a  sad  and  serious  verse  to  wound 
Pantoiabus,  railing  in  his  saucy  jests  ? 
Or  Nonienlanus  spent  in  riotous  feasts? 
*'  In  satyrs,  each  man  (though  untouched) 
•  complains  [strains.*' 

"As  he  were  hurt ;  and  hates  such  biting 
llor.  What  shall  I  do?  Milonius  shakes 
his  heels  '  [feels 

In  ceaseless  dances,  when  his  brain  once 
The  stirring  fervour  of  the  wine  ascend ; 
And  that  his  eyes  false  numbers  apprehend. 
Castor  his  horse>  Pollux  loves  handy-fights; 


A  thousand  heads,  a  thousand  choice  de* 

lights. 
Mv  pleasure  is  in  feet  mv  words  to  close. 
As*  both  our  better,  old  LuciUus,  does : 
He,  as  his  trust \  friends,  his  books  did  tru«t 
With  all  his  brcViis  ;  nor,  in  things  unjust. 
Or  actions  lawful,  ran  to  other  men :     [seea 
So  that  the  old  man's  life  describ'd,  wa» 
As  iix  a  votive  table  in  his  lines : 
And  to  his  steps  my  genius  inclines ; 
Lucantan,  or  Apuhan,  I  know  not  whether; 
For  thi:  Venusian  colony  plows  either: 
aeut  thither,  when  the  babmes  were  forc*d 

thence 
(As  old  Fame  sings)  to  give  the  place  de- 
fence [rode 
•Gainst  suth  as  seeing  it  empty  might  make 
Upon  the  eftipire ;  or  there  fix  abode: 
W  hethrr  the  Apulian  b^  rderer  it  were. 
Or  the  LiK-antan  violenctthey  tear. 
But  this  my  stile  no  living  man  shall  touch. 
It  first  1  be  not  fcTcM  by  base  reproach ;  • 
But  like  a  sheathed  sword  it  shall  defend 
My  innocent  life ;  for  wh)  shouhi  1  contend 
To  drJiw  it  out,  v  hen  no  malicious  thief 
Robs  my  good  name,  the  treasure  of  my  life? 
O  Jupiter,  let  it  with  rust  be  eaten. 
Before  it  touch  or  insolently  threaten 
The  life'of  any  with  the  least  disease ; 
So  much  I  love,  and  wooe  a  general  neace* 
But,  he  that  wrongs  n  e,  better  I  proclaim. 
He  never  had  assay'd  to  touch  my  fame. 
For  he  shall  weep,  and  walk  with  every 

tongue 
Throughout  the  city,  infamously  sung. 
Servius  tlie  praetor  threats  the  laws,  and  urn. 
It  any  at  his  deeds  repine  or  spurn ; 
The  witch  Canidia,  that  Albutius  «)t, 
Denounceth  witchcraft,  where  she  loveth 
not :  [of  ill, 

Thurius,  the  judge,  doth  thunder  worlds 
To  such  as  strive  with  his  judicial  will. 
•*  All  men  affright  their  toes  in  what  they 
may,  [obey." 

'<  Nature  commands  it,    and    men  must 
Observe  with  me;  "The  wolf  his  tooth 
doth  use ;  [infuse, 

"  The  bull  his  horn.     And  who  doth  this 
"  But  N  ature  ?"   There's  luxurious  Scae ya  ; 

.  trust 
His  long  liv'd  mother  with  him  ;  his  so  just 
And  scrupulous  right-hand  no  mischief  will ; 
Nor  more  than  with  his  heel  a  wolf  will  kill. 
Or  ox  with  jaw :  marry,  let  him  alone 
With  temper'd  poison  to  remove  the  croan. 
But  briefly,  if  to  age  1  destin'd  be. 
Or  that  quick  death's  black  wings  inviron 
me;  [mand 

If  rich,  or  poor ;  at  Rome ;  or  fate  com- 
I  shall  be  banish'd  to  some  other  land; 
What  hue  soever  my  whole  state  shall  bear^ 
I  will  write  satyrs  still,  ia  spite  of  fear. 
Treb.  Horace,  I  fear,    thou  draw'st  no 
la.sting  breath; 
And  that  some  great  man's  friend  will  be 
thy  death. 


Act  4.  Scene  1.] 
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Har.  What }  when  tbe  man  that  first  did 
satvrise 

Dunt  pull  tne  skin  orer  the  ears  of  vice. 

And  make,  who  stood  in  outward  fashion 
clear. 

Give  place,  as  foul  within ;  shall  I  forbear  ? 

Did  Laelius,  or  the  man  so  great  with  fame. 

That  from  sack'd  Carthage  tetch'd  his  wor- 
thy name. 

Storm  that  Lucilius  did  Metellus  pierce? 

Or  bury  Lupus  quick  in  fomous  verse  ? 

Rulers/  and  subjects,  by  whole  tnbes  he 
chcckt. 

But  virtue  and  her  friends  did  still  protect : 

And  when  from  sight,  or  from  the  judgment- 
seat, 

The  virtuous  Scipio  and  wise  Lclius  met, 

Unbrac'd,  with  him  in  all  light  sports  they 
shar'd. 

Till  their  most  frugal  suppers  were  prepar'd. 

Whate'er  1  am,  though  both  tor  wealtn  and 
wit. 

Beneath  Lucilius  I  am  pleas'd  to  sit ; 

Yet  Envy  (spite  of  her  empoisoned  breast) 

Shall  say,  I  liv'd  in  grace  here  with  the 
best; 


And  seeking  in  weak  trash  to  make  her 

wound. 
Shall  find  me  solid,  and  her  teeth  unsound: 
Less  learnM  Trebatius'  censure  disagree. 
Treb.  No,  Horace,  I  of  force  must  yield 

to  thee ;  ^ 

Only  take  heed,  as  being  advisM  by  me. 
Lest  thou  incur  some  danger :  better  pause. 
Than  rue  thy  ignorance  of  the  sacred  laws ; 
There's  justice,  and  great  action   may  be 

su'd  [vtfrses  lewd. 

'Gainst  such  as  wrong  men's  fames  with 
//or.  I,  with  lewd  verses,  such  as  libels  be. 
And  alm'd  at  persons  of  got>d  qual  ty. 
I  reverence  and  adore  that  just  decree: 
But  if  they  shall  be  sharp,  yet  modest  rhimes. 
That  spare  nien's  persons,  and  but  tax  their 

crimes, 
Such  shall  in  open  court  find  current  pass. 
Were  Cesar  judge,  and  with  the  maker's 

erace.  [being  clear, 

Treb*  Nay  I'll  add  more;  if  thou,  thyself 
Shalt  tax  in  person  a  man  fit  to  bear 
Shame  and  reproach,  his  suit  shall  quickly 

be  .  [free. 

Dissolved  in  laughter,  and  thou  thence  sit 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  L 


Chloe,  Cythcru. 

ChU.  "RUT,  sweet  lady,  say ;  am  I  well 
"  enough  attir'd  for  the  court,  in 
sadness  ? 

Cyth.  Well  enough?  excellent  well,  sweet 
i  mistress  Chloe,  this  strait-bodied  city  attire 
(I  can  tell  you)  will  stir  a  courtier's  btood, 
more  than  the  finest  loose  sacks  the  ladies 
use  to  be  put  in ;  and  then  you  are  as  well 
jeweird  as  any  of  them,  your  rutf  and  linen 
about  you  is  much  more  pure  than  theirs ; 
and  for  jour  beauty,  I  can  tell  you,  there's 
many  of  thcni  would  defy  the  painter,  if 
they  could  change  with  you.  Marry,  the 
worst  is,  you  must  look  to  be  envied,  and 
endure  a  tew  court-frumps  for  it. 

Cfdo-  O  Jove,  madam,  I  shall  buy  them 
too  cheap  I  give  me  my  muff,  and  my  dog 
there.  And  will  the  ladies  be  any  thing  fa- 
miliar with  me, think  you  ? 

Cvih,  O  Junol  why  you  shall  see  'em 
flock  about  you  with  their  puff-wigs,  and 
ask  you  where  you  bought  your  lawn,  and 
what  you  paid  tor  it?  who  starches  you? 
and  entreat  you  to  help  'em  to  some  pure 
landresses  out  of  the  city. 

QUo.  O  Cupid !  give  me  my  fan,  and  my 
mask  too.  And  will  the  lords,  and  the 
poets  there,  use  one  well  too,  lady  ? 

Cyth,  Doubt  not  of  that;  you  shall  have 
kisses  from  them,  go  pit-pat,  pit-pat,  pit-pat, 
upon  your  lips,  as  thick  as  stones  out  of 


slings  at  the  assault  of  a  city.  And  thea 
your  ears  will  be  so  furr'd  with  the  breath  of 
their  compliments,  that  you  cannot  catch 
cold  of  your  head  (if  you  would)  in  three 
winters  alter. 

Chh.  Thank  you,  sweet  lady.  O  hea- 
ven !  and  how  must  one  behave  herself  a- 
mongst  'cm?  you  know  all. 

Cyth.  Faith,  impudently  enough,  mistress 
Chloe,  and  well  enougbu  Carry  not  too 
much  under  thought  betwbct  yourself  and 
them;  nor  your  city-mannerly  uord  (for- 
sooth) use  it  not  too  often  in  any  case  ;  but 
plain,  I,  madam,  and  no  madam :  nor  never 
say,  your  lordship,  nor  your  honour ;  but, 
you,  and  you  my  lord,  and  my  iadyj  the 
other  they  Count  too  simple  and  nimsitive. 
And  though  they  desire  to  kiss  heaven  with 
their  titles,  yet  they  will  count  them  tools 
4hat  give  them  too  humbly. 

CMo.  O  intolerable,  Jupiter !  by  my  troth, 
lady,  I  would  not  for  a  ^orld  buf  you  had 
lain  in  my  house ;  and  i'  faitii  you  shall  not 
pay  a  farthing  for  your  board,  nor  your 
chambers. 

Cytk  O  sweet  mistress  Chloe. 

uUo.  V  faith  you  shall  not,  lady ;  nay» 
good  lady,  do  not  olfer  it. 

SCENE   IL 
Gallus,  TibuUus,  Cytherii,  Chloe. 

Gal,  Crnie,  where  be  these  ladies  ?  Bt 
your  leave,  bright  stars,  this  gentleman  mm 
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I  are  come  to  man  you  to  court ;  where  your 
late  kind  entertainment  is  now  to  be  re- 
quited with  a  heavenly  banquet. 

Cyih,  \  heav<'nly  banquet,  GaUus? 

Gal.  No  less,  my  dear  Cytheris. 

Tib.  '1  hat  were  not  strange,  lady,  if  the 
epitliPt  were  only  given  for  the  company  in- 
vited thither ;  yourself,  and  this  fair  gentle- 
woman. 

CIdo.  Are  we  invited  to  court,  sir  ? 

Tth.  You  aie,  hidy,  by  the  great  princess 
Julia;  who  longs  to  greet  you  with  any  fa- 
vours th*t  may  worthily  make  you  an  often 
courtier. 

Chlo,  In  sincerity,  I  thank  her,  sir.  You 
have  a  coach,  ha'  you  not  > 

Tib.  Ihe  princess  hath  sent  her  own, 
lady. 

Chlo.  O  Venus !  that's  wel! :  I  do  long  to 
ride  in  a  coach  most  vehemently. 

Cyth.  J^.ut,  sweet  Gallus  pr^y  you  resolve 
me  why  you  give  that  heavenly  praise  to 
this  earthfy  baut^uet? 

Gal.  liecause  (Cytheris)  it  must  be  cele- 
brated by  the  heavenly  powers:  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses  will  1>e  there;  to  two  of 
which  you  two  must  be  exalted. 

Cliiol  A  pretty  fiction  in  truth. 

Cyth.  A  iictiun  indeed,  Chloe,  and  fit  for 
the  lit  of  a  poet. 

Gal.  Why,  Cytheris,  may  not  poets 
(from  whose  divine  spirits  al:  the  honours  ol 
the  gods  have  been  deducM)  intrieatso  much 
honour  of  the  gods,  to  have  their  divine 
presence  at  a  poetical  banqutt? 

Cyth.  Suppose  that  no  fiction ;  yet,  where 
are  your  habihtieii  to  make  us  two  goddesses 
at  your  feast? 

GaL  Who  knows  not  (Cytheris)  that  the 
sacred  breath  cf  a  trut  poet  can  blow  any 
virtuous  humanity  up  to  deity  ? 

Tib.  To  tell  you  the  female  truth  (which 
is  the  simple  truth)  ladies;  and  to  shew  that 
poets  (in  spite  of  the  v^rld)  are  able  to  deity 
themselves  ;  at  this  banquet,  to  which  you 
are  invited,  we  intend  to  assume  the  figures 
of  the  gods  ;  and  to  give  our  several  loves 
the  forms  of  goddesses.  Ovid  will  be  Jupi- 
ter; the  princess  Julia,  Juno;  Gallus  here, 
Apollo;  you  Cytheris,  Pallas;  I  will  be 
Bacchus;  and  my  love  Plautia,  Ceres; 
and  to  install  you  and  your  hu-band,  fair 
Chloe,  in  honours  equal  ivith  ours,  you  shall 
be  a  goddt  ss,  and  )Our  husband  a  god. 

Chlo.  A  god  ?  O  my  god  ! 

Tib.  A  god,  but  a  lame  god,  lady ;  for 
he  shall  be  Vulcan,  an<l  }ou  Venus.    And 


this  will  make  our  banquet  no  less  than  hea-* 
venly. 

C/ilo.  In  sincerity,  it  will  be  sugred. 
Good  Jove,  what  a  pretty  foolish  thing  it  is 
to  be  a  poet !  but  hark  you,  sweet  Cytheris, 
could  they  not  possibly  leave  out  my  hus- 
band? methinks  a  body's  husband  does  not 
so  well  at  court ;  a  bo<l>*s  friend,  or  so 
but  husband,  'tis  like  your  clog  to  your 
Marmaset,  for  all  the  world  and  the  hea- 
vens. 

Cyth.  Tut,  never  fear,  Chloe ;  your  hus- 
band will  be  left  without  in  the  lol)by,  or  the 
great  chamber,  when  you  shall  be  put  in  i* 
the  closet,  by  this  lord,  and  by  thyt  lady. 

Chio.  Nay,  tlien  1  am  satistied,  "he  shall 
go. 

SCENE    III. 

Gallus,  Horace,  TibvUus,  Cr<spinusy  Tucca, 
Demetrius,  Cyiiicris,  Chloe. 

Gal   Horace !  welcome. 

Hor.  Griitlcmrn,  hear  you  the  news? 

Tib.  What  news,  mvQuintus? 

Hor.  Our  melancholic  .r:end,  Tropertius, 
Hath  clos*d  himself    up  m  his  Cynthia's 

tomb; 
And  will  by  no  intreaties  be  drawn  thence. 

Aib.  Nay,  good  master  Crispinus,  pray 
you  bring  near  the  gentleman. 

Hor.  Crispinus?  Hide  me,  good  Gallus: 
Tibullus,  shelter  inc. 

Crisp,  Make  your  approach,  sweet  cap- 
tain. 

Tib.  What  -means  this,  Horace  > 

Hor.  I  am  surpr.z'd  again,  farewell. 

GaL  Stay,  Horace. 

Hor.  What,  and  be  tir'd  on  by  yond' 
'vulture?  No: 
Phoebus  defend  me. 

Tib.  *Shght,  I  hold  my  life, 
This  same  is  he  met  him  in  Holy-street. 

Gal.  'Iroth,  'tis  like  enough.  1  his  act 
of  Propcrtius  relisheth  very  strange  with 
me. 

Tuc.  By  thy  leave,  my  neat  scoundrel : 
what,  is  this  tne  mail  boy  you  talk'd  i>n  ? 

Cris.  I,  this  is  master  Albms,  captain. 

Tuc.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Agamemnon ; 
we  hear  abroad  thou  art  the  Hector  of  citi- 
zens :  what  say'st  thou  ?  are  we  welcome  to 
thee,  noble  Neoptolemus  ? 

Alb.  Welcome,  captain,  by  Jove  and  all 
the  gods  i'  the  Capilol 

luc.  No  more,  we  conceive  thee.  Which 
of  these  is  thy  wedlock  *,  Menelaus?  thy 


*  And  be  tir'd  on  by  youd'  vulture.']  And  be  prey'd  on,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  yond* 
vulture.  'Votire  is  a  term  m  Falconry,  andsignities  the  throwing  the  hawk  or  falcon  a  wmg, 
or  anv  part  of  a  chickt  n,  to  pull  in  p.eces. 

•  fi^hich  oftheseistfiy  wedlock?]  i.  e,  thy  wife.  So  nuUrimonium  is  used  fonuro^' 
more  than  once  by  Justin.— Mr.  »ymp80N. 

lathe  same  sense  Fletcher, 

"  Restore  my  matrUnony  UBdefilcd,"— XtWte  French  Lawyer,  Act  IV* 
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Helen  ?  thy  Lucrece  ?  that  we  may  do  her 
honour,  mad  boy. 

Cris.  She  i'  the  little  fine  dressing,  sir,  is 
my  mistress 
'Alh.  Ff  r  fnu't  of  a  better,  sin 
Tuc.  A  beitrr,  profane  rascal  ?  I  cry  thee 
mercy  (my  ^ood  scrdil)  was't  thou? 
Jib.  No  harm,  captain. 
Tuc.  She  is  a  Venus,  a  Vesta,  a  Melpo- 
^        mene :  come  hiUier,  Penelope ;  whaf  s  thy 
name,  Iris } 

Chlo.  My  name  b  Chloe,  sir;  I  am  a  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Tuc.  Thou  art  in  merit  to  be  an  empress 
(Chloe)  for  an  eye  and  a  lip  ;  thou  hast  an 
emperor's  nose :' kiss  me  again:  'tis  a  vir- 
tuous punk  ;  so.  Before  Jove,  the  gods 
were  i.  sort  of  goslings,  when  they  sufiered 
so  sweet  a  breath  to  perfume  the  bed  of  a 
(  stinkard:  thou  hadst  ill  fortune,  Thisbe; 
the  fates  were  in&tuatc,  they  were,  punk, 
they  were. 

Chio.  That's  sure,  sir :  let  me  crave  your 
name,  I  pray  vou,  sir. 

Tuc.  I  am  known  by  the  name  of  captain 
Tucca,  punk ;  the  noble  Roman,  punk :  a 
gentleman,  and  a  commander,  punK. 

C/ilo.  In  good  lime :  a  gentleman,  and  a 
commander  i  tliat's  as  good  as  a  poet/  me- 
thinks.  ^ 

Cris.  A  pretty  instrument !  It's  my  cousin 
Cytberis'  viol  this,  is't  not? 

C^k.  Nay,  play,  cousin  ;  it  wants  but  such 
a  voice  and  hand  to  grace  it,  as  yours  is. 

Cris.  Alas,  cousin,  you  are  merrily  in- 
spir'd. 
Cyth.  'Pray  you  play,  if  you  love  me. 
^  Cris,  Yes,  cousin ;  you  know  I  do  not 

hate  vou. 

Tib.  A  most  subtle  wench  !  how  she  hath 
baited  him  with  a  viol  yonder,  for  a  song  ! 
Cris,    Cousin,  'pray    y(;u   call    mistress 
Chloe;    she  shall  hear   au    essay  of  my 
poetry. 

Tuc.  I'll  call  her.    Come  hither,  cocka- 
trice :  here's  one  will  set  thee  up,  my  sweet 
punk,  set  thee  up. 
Chlo.  Are  you  a  poet  so  soon,  sir?     . 
Jib.  Wife,  mum. 

SONC.      ^ 

♦'  Love  is  blind,  and  a  wanton ; 

*'  In  the  whole  world,  there  is  scant— 

*'  One  such  another: 

"  No,  not  iiis  mother. 
^  He  hnth  p'  nrk*  her  doves  awd  sparrows, 
^  To  feather  his  sharp  arrows, 

"  And  alone  pnvaileth, 

**  Whilst  sick  Venus  waileth. 


"  But  if  Cypris  once  recover 
**  The  wag;  it  si)ali  behove  her 

"    To  look  belter  to  him  : 

**  Or  she  will  uadu  him. 

Jib,  O,  most  odorif  ^Y(>U8  musick  ! 

Tuc.  Aha,  stinkard !  Another  Orj^heus, 
you  slave,  an  tner  Oipheus !  an  Arion  ri- 
dinii  on  the  back  of  a  a.)Iphm,  rascal  * 

Gill.  Hav«*  you  a  copy  of  this  ditty,  sir? 

Cris.  Master  Albius  has. 

Alb.  I,  but  in  truth  they  arc  my  wife's 
versf^,  1  must  not  shew  *em. 

Twc.  Shew  *em,  bankrupt,  shew  'em; 
they  have  salt  in  'em,  and  will  brook  the 
air,  stinkard. 

Gal.  How !  to  his  bright  mistress  Ca* 
nidia  ? 

Cris.  I,  sir,  that's  but  a  borrowed  name  ; 
as  Ovid's  Corinna,  or  Propertius  his  Cyn- 
thia, or  your  Nemesis,  or  Delia,  Tibullus. 

Gal.  It's  the  name  of  Horace  hb  witch, 
as  I  remember. 

Tib.  Why,  the  ditty's  all  borrowed;  'tis 
Horace's:  hang  him,  plagiary. 

Tuc.  How?  he  borrow  of  Horace?  he 
shall  pawn  himself  to  ten  lirokers  first.  Do 
you  hear.  Poetasters?   I  know  you  to  be 

men  of  worship He    shall  write  with 

Horace,  for  a  talent ;  and  let  Mecaenas  and 
h  s  whole  college  of  criticks  take  his  part : 
thou  shalt  do't,  young  Phoebus;  thou  shalt« 
Phaeton,  thou  shalt. 

Dem.  Alas,  sir,  Horace!  he  is  a  mere 
spunge;  nothing  but  humours  and  ousei  va« 
tion ;  he  goes  up  and  down  sucking  from 
every  society,  and  when  he  comes  honie« 
squeezes  himself  dry  again.   I  know  him,  I. 

Tuc.  Thou  say'st  true,  my  poor  poetical 
fury,  he  will  pen  all  lie  knous  A  sharp 
thorny-toot h*d  satirical  rascal,  fly  him ;  he 
carries  hay  in  his  horn :  he  will  sooner  lose 
his  best  friend,  than  his  least  jest.  What 
he  once  drops  upon  paper,  against  a  man# 
lives  eternally  to  upbraid  htm  in  the  mouth 
of  every  slave,  tankard  bearer,  or  waterman; 
not  a  bawd,  or  a  boy  that  comes  from  the 
bake-house,  but  shall  point  at  him  :  'tis  all 
dog,  and  scorpion ;  he  carries  poison  in  his 
teeth,  and  a  sting  in  his  tail,  r  ough,  body 
oi  Jove !  ril  have  the  slave  whipt  one  of 
these  days  for  his  satires  and  his  humour^ 
by  one  cashier'd  dark  or  another. 

Cris.  We'll  undertake  him,  captain. 

Dcm.  I,  and  tickle  him  i'faith,  for  his  ar- 
rogancy  and  his  impudence,  in  commendr 
ing  his  own  things;  and  for  his  translating', 
I  can  trace  him  i'faith.    O,  he  is  the  most 


'  For  his  impudence  in  comme^^din^  his  own  things,  and/or  hislranslaHng.'}  This  play  wat 
|»urposely  intended  to  lash  Decker  t)ie  poet,  who  is  designed  by  the  character  of  Crispinus. 
Decker  returned  the  attack  against  Jonson,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  expose  to  the  public 
ridicule  in  his  Satiromastix,  or  Theuntrussing  of  the  humourous  poet,  where  Jonson  was  styled 
Horacc^'iM.  since  in  tliis  play  by  Horace  was  meant  himself.    It  is  for  this  reason,  periups, 
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open  fellow  living ;  I  had  as  liere  as  a  new 
luit  I  were  at  it 

TttC.  Say  no  more  then,  but  do  it ;  'tis 
the  only  way  to  get  thee  a  new  suit ;  sting 
him,  my  little  neufts ;  I'll  give  you  instruc- 
tions: I'll  be  your  intelligencer^  we'll  all 
join,  and  hans  upon  him  like  so  many 
norse-leeches,  the  playen  and  all.  We  shaU 
sup  together,  soon ;  and  then  well  conspire 
i'faith. 

GiU.  O  that  Horace  had  stayed  still  here. 

Tib.  So  would  not  I ;  for  both  these 
irould  have  tum'd  Pythagoreans  then. 

Gal.  What,  mute? 

Tib.  I,  as  fishes  i'iiuth :  come,  ladies,  shall 
we  go? 

C^M.  We  wait  you,  sir.  But  mistress 
Chloe  asks,  if  you  have  not  a  god  to  spare 
for  this  gentleman. 

Gal.  Who,  captain Tucca? 

Cyth.  I,  he. 

Gal.  Yes,  if  we  can  invite  him  along,  he 
shall  be  Mars. 

Chlo.  Has  Mars  any  thing  to  do  with 
Venus  ? 

Tib.  O  most  of  all,  lady. 

C/do.  Nay,  then  I  pray  let  him  be  invited ; 
and  what  shall  Crispinus  be  ? 

Tib.  Mercury,  mistress  Chlq^. 

Cklo.  Mercury?  that's  a  poet?  is't? 

Gal.  No,  lady,  but  somewhat  inclining 
that  way ;  he  is  a  herald  at  arms. 

CfUo,  A  herald  at  arms  ?  good ;  and 
Mercury  ?  pretty ;  he  has  to  do  with  Venus 
toe? 

Tib.  A  little  with  her  face,  lady;  or  so. 

Chin,  'Tis  very  well ;  pray  let's  go,  I  long 
to  be  at  it. 

Cylh  Gentlemen,  shall  we  pray  your 
companies  along  ? 

Cris.  You  shall  not  only  pray,  but  pre- 
vail, lady.   Come,  sweet  captain. 

Tuc.  Tes,  I  follow :  but  thou  must  not 
talk  of  this  now,  my  little  bankrupt. 

j4lb.  Captain,  look  here,  mum. 

Dem.  I'll  go  write,  sir. 

Tuc.  Do,  do,  stay:  there's  a  drachm  to 
purchase  ginger-breaJfor  thy  muse. 

SCENE    IV. 

LtqniS,  Histrio,  Lictort,  Minos,  Mecccms, 
Horace. 

Lap.  Come,  let  us  talk  here;  here  we 
may  be.  private :  shut  the  door,  Lictor.  You 


They  directed  a  letter  to  you,  and  your  fel- 
low-sharers: forward. 

Hi^.  Yes,  sir ;  to  hire  some  of  our  pro- 
perties:  as  a  sceptre,  and  crown,  for  Jove ; 
and  a  Caduceuf  for  Mercury :  and  a  Peta- 
sus    ■ 

Lap,  Caduceus  ?  and  Petasus?  let  me  see 
your  letter.  This  is  a  conjuration';  a  conspi- 
racy, this.  Quickly,  on  with  mj  buskins: 
I'll  act  a  tragcedie,  i'  iaith.  Will  nothing 
but  our  gods  serve  these  poets  to  prophane? 
dispatch.  Player,  I  thank  thee.  1  he  em- 
perour  shall  take  knowledge  of  thy  good 
service.  Who's  there  now  ?  Look,  knave. 
A  crown  and  a  sceptre :  this  is  good  rebellion^ 
now! 

Lid.  'Tis  your  'pothecary,  sir,  master 
Minos. 

Lap.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  Vothe- 
caries,  knave  ?  Tell  him,  I  have  affairs  of 
state  in  hand ;  I  can  talk  to  no  'pothecaries, 
now.  Heart  of  me!  Stay  the  'pothecary 
there. — ^You  shall  see,  I  have  fisb'd  out  a 
cunning  piece  of  plot  now :  they  liave  had 
some  intelligence,  that  their  project  is  dis- 
cover'd,  and  now  have  they  dealt  with  my 
'pothecary,  to  poison  me;  'tis  so ;  knowing 
that  1  meant  to  take  physick  to-day :  as  sure 
as  death,  'tis  there.  Jupiter,  I  thank  thee, 
that  thou  hast  yet  made  nie  so  much  of  a 
politician.  You  are  welcome,  sir ;  lake  the 
potion  from  him  there ;  I  have  an  antidote 
more  than  you  wot  of,  sir ;  throw  it  on  the 
ground  there :  so.  Now  fetch  in  the  dog  ; 
and  yet  we  cannot  tarry  to  try  experiments 
now :  arrest  him,  you  snail  go  with  me,  sir, 
ril  tickle  you,  'pothecary  ;  I'll  give  vou  a 
glister,  i'  faith.  Have  1  the  letter  ?  1,  'tis 
here.  Come,  your  fasces,  lictors :  the  half 
pikes  and  the  halberds,  take  them  down 
from  the  Lares,  there.     Player,  assist  me. 

Mer.  Whither  now,  Asinius  Lupus,  with 
this  armory  ? 

Lap.  I  cannot  talk  now  ;  I  charge  you  as- 
sist me :  treason,  treason. 

Hor.  How  ?  treason  ? 

Lap.  I :  if  you  love  the  emperour,  and 
the  state,  follow  me. 

SCENE  V. 

Ovid,  JuliOi  Gallus,  CyUtcris,  Tibulltu, 
Piautia,  Albius,  Chloe,  Tucca,  Crispimu, 
Hermogenes,  Pyrgus. 

Ovid.  Gods  and  goddesses,  take  your  se- 
veral seats.  Now,  Mercufy,  move  your 
Caduceus,  and  in  Jupiter's  name  command 
silence. 

Cris.  In  the  name  of  Jupiter,  silence. 

Her.  The  crier  of  the  court  hath  too  cla- 
rified a  voice. 

Gal.  Peace,  Momus. 

Ovid.  Oh,  he  is  the  god  of  reprehension ; 

more  than  any  other,  that  we  have  such  long  translations  in  this  piece.  As  our  poet  wat 
censured  for  his  imitations,  he  was  resolvea  to  give  full  scope  to  the  vulgar  clamour  by 
long  and  direct  versions  from  his  favourite  author,  whose  character  he  had  here  assumed. 


are  a  player,  you  say. 
Hist.  I,  an*^t  pie 


^ >lease  your  worship. 

Xfip.  Gk)od:''and  how  are  you  able  to 
give  this  intelligence  ? 

Hist.  Marry,  sir,  they  directed  a  letter 
to  me  and  my  fellow-sharers. 

Lup.  Speak  lower,  you  are  not  now  i' 
your  theatre,  stager:    iny  sword,  knave. 
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word,  shall  be  iiladc  cuckold.  What  say'st 
thou  ?  Is't  not  a  good  motion } 

(M<L  Deities;  are  you  all  agreed  ? 

j4U.  Agreed,  great  Jupiter. 

Alb.  Iliave  read  in  a  book,  that  to  pla^ 
the  fool  wisely,  is  high  wisdom.  .  . 

Gal.  How  now,  Vulcan !  will  you  be  th^ 
first  wizard  ? 

Ovid,  Take  his  wife,  Mars^  and  make 
him  cubkold  quickly. 

Die.  Come,  cockatrice. 

Chlo.  No,  let  me  alone  with  him,  Jupiter? 
ril'make  voutake  heed,  sir,  whilp  you  live 
again ;  if  tnere  be  twelve  in  a  company,  that 
yon  be  not  the  wisest  of  'cm. 

Jib,  No  more :  I  will  not  indeed,*  wife,- 
hereafter ;  I'll  be  here :  mum. 

Ovid,  Fill  us  a  bowl  of  nectar,  Gany- 
mede: we  will  drink  to  our  daughteV 
Venus. 

Gal.  Look  to  your  wife^  Vulcan:  Jupiter, 
begins  to  court  her. 

Tib.  Nay,  let  Mars  look  to  it  i  Yulcaa 
must  do  as  Venus  does,  bear. 

Tuc.  Sirrah,  bdy :  Catamite.  Look,  you 
play  Ganymede  well  now,  you  slave.  Do 
not  spill  your  nectar ;  carry  your  cup  even  i 
so.  Vou  should  have  rub'd  your  face  vr'tdt 
whites  of  e^gs,  you  rascal ;  till  your  brows 
had  shoue  like  our  sooty  brother's  here,  as 
sleek  as  a  horn-book :  or  ha'  steept  your 
lips  in  wine,  till  vou  made  them  so  plump, 
that  Juno  might  nave  been  jealous  of  ^em. 
Punk,  kiss  me,  punk« 

Ovid.  Here,  daughter  Venus,  I  drink  t9 
thee. 

Chlo.  'Thank  you,  ffood  father  Jupiter. 

Titc,  Why,  mother  Juno !  gods  and  fiends! 
what  wilt  thou  suffer  this  ocular  teidpta; 
tion? 

Tib.  Mars  is  enrag'd,  he  h>oks  bfg,  and 
begins  to  stut  for  anger.^ 

Ner.  Well  play'd,  captain  Mars. 

Tuc.  Well  saicf,  minstrel  Momus:  I  roust 
put  you  in,  must  1  ?  when  will  you  be  is 
good  fooling  of  yourself,  fidlcr  ?  never? 

Her.  O,  'tis  our  fashion  to  be  silent,  when 
there  is  a  l)ettcr  fool  in  place  ever. 

Tuc.  Thank  you,  rascal. 

Ovid.  Fill  to  our  daughter  Venus,  6anyi 
mede,  who  fills  her  fiatherwith  affection. 

Jul.  Wilt  thou  bc^rang'ing,  Jupiter>  before 
my  face  ? 

Ovid.  Why  not,  Juno?  why  should  Jupiter 
stand  in  awe  of  thy  face,  Juno  ? 

Jul.  Because  it  is  thy  wife's  face«  Jupiter* 

Odd.  What  shall  a  husband  be  afraid  d( 
bis  wife's  face  ?  will  she  paint  it  so  horribly  ? 
we  are  a  king,  cot-quean ;  and  we  will  reign 
in  our  pleasures ;  and  we  will  cudgel  thee 
to  death,  if  thou  find  fault  with  us. 

Jul.  I  will  find  fault  with  thee,    kiBg 

*  Jnd  begins  to  stut  for  anger.^  i.  e.  to  stutter  or  stammer ;  extremely  common  to 
persons  m  a  passion.  Hence  there  is  no  necessity  to  adopt  the  word  strut,  wmch  h^s  beea 
eooiecturaUy  propoied  ai  the  jufter  reading. 

Z 


let  him  alone.   'Tis  his  office.  Mercur^,  go' 
forward,  and  proclaim  after  Phcebus,  our 
high  pleasure,  to  all  the  deities  that  shall 
partake  this  hi^h  banquet 
t>if.  Yes,  sir. 
Gal.  The  great  god,  Ju- 
piter, Oris.  The  great,  Src. 
Of  his  Ticentious  goodness.  Of  his,  SfC. 
Willing  to  make  this  feast, 

no  fast  Willing,  ^c. 

From  any  manner  of  plea- 
sure ;  From  any,  ^c. 
Nor  to  bind  any  god  or  god- 
dess. Nor  to,  Sfc. 
To  to  be  any  thing  the  more 
god   or    goddess,  for 
their  names:                To  be,  SfC. 
He  gives  them  all  free  li- 
cence                        He  gives,  4rc. 
To  speak  no  wiser  Ihan  per- 
sons of  baser  titles ;      To  speak,  Sfc, 
And  to  be  nothing  better, 
than  common  men  and 
women.                        And  to,  Src. 
And  therefore  no  god         And  there,  SfC. 
Shall  need  to  keep  himself 
more    strictly  to    his 
goddess  Shall  need,  ^c. 
Than  any  man  does  to  his 

wife.  Than  any,  S^c. 

Nor  any  goddess  Nor  any,  SfC. 

Shall  need  to  keep  herself 
more  strictly  to  her 
god.  Shall  need,  SfC, 

Than  any  woman  does  to 

her  husband.  Than  any,  SfC. 

But,  since  it  is  no  part  of 

wisdom.  But,  since,  Sfc. 

In  these  days,  to  come  into 

bonds;  In  these,  S^c. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  every 

lover.  It  shall,  S^c. 

To  break  loving  oaths.       To  break,  SfC. 
To  change  their  lovers,  and 

make  love  to  others.    To  change,  SfC, 
As  the  h^zt  of  every  one's 

blood.  As  the,  S^c, 

And  the  spirit  of  our  nectar 

shall  inspire.  And  the,  SfC. 

And  Jupiter,  save  Jupiter.  And  Jupiter,  Src. 
Tib.  So  :  now  we  may  play  the  fools  by 
authoritv. 

Her.  To  play  the  fool  by  authority  is 
wisdom. 

JuL  Away  with  your  mattery  sentences; 
Momus ;  they  are  too  grave  and  wise  for 
this  meeting. 

Ovid.  Mercury,  give  our  jester  a  stool, 
let  him  sit  by ;  and  reach  him  one  of  our 
cates. 

Tuc.  Dost  hear,  mad  Jupiter  ?  we'll  have 
it  enacted.  He  that  speaks  the  first  wise 
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cuckold*raaker ;  what*  shall  the  king  of 
gods  turn  the  kin^  of  good-fellows,  and 
have  no  fellow  in  wickednc&i  ?  This  makes 
our  poets,  that  know  our  profaneness^  live 
as  profane  as  we  t  bv  my  god-head,  Jupiter, 
I  will  join  with  all  the  other  gods  here,  bind 
thee  hand  and  foot,  throw  thee  down  into 
the  earth,  and  make  a  poor  poet  of  thee,  if 
thou  abuse  me  thus« 

Gal.  A  good  smart-tongu'd  goddess,  a 
right  Juno. 

Ovi(L  Juno,  we  will  cudgel  thee,  Juno  ; 
\re  told  thee  so  yesterday,  when  thou  wert 
jealous  of  us  for  Ihetis. 

Pyr.  Nay,  to*day  she  had  me  in  inqu'tsi- 
tion  toa 

Tuc»  Well  said,  my  fine  Phrygian  fjfy. 
Inform,  intbrm.  Give  me  some  wme,  king 
of  heralds,  t  may  drink  to  my  cockatrice. 

Ovid,  No  more,  Ganymede,  we  will 
budgel  thee,  Juno;  by  btyx,  we  will. 

Jul,  I,  'tis  well,  gods  may  grow  impudent 
|n  iniquity,  and  they  must  not  be  told  of 

Ovid,  Yea,  we  will  knock  our  chin 
a^inst  our  breast,  and  shake  thee  out  of 
Olympus  into  an  oyster-boat,  for  thy  scold- 
ing. 

Jul .  Your  nose  is  not  long  enough  to  do 
it,  Jupiter,  if  all  thy  sti'umpets  thou  bast 
among  the  stars  took  thy  part.  And  there 
is  never  a  star  in  thy  forehead  but  shall  be  a 
born,  if  thou  persist  to  abuse  me. 

Cris.  A  good  jest  i'failh. 

Ovid.  We  tell  thee,  thou  anger'st  us, 
eot-quean ;  and  we  will  tlmnder  thee  in 
pieces  for  thy  cot-queanity. 

Cris.  Another  good  jest. 

Alb,  O,  my  hammers  and  my  Cyclops  ! 
'*  this  boy  fiW'n  not  wine  enough  to  make  us 


'  kind  enough  to  one  another.* ' 
Tuc,   Nor    thou   hast    not    coUied 


thy 


face  enough,  stinkard. 

Alb,  ril  ply  the  table  witli  nectar,  and 
make  'em  fi-iends. 

•Her,  Heaven  is  like  to  have  but  a  lame 
tkinker,  then. 

Alb,  *'  Wine  and  good  livers  make  true 
lovers  :"  I'll  sentence  them  together,  litre 
fether,  here  mother,  for  shame,,  drink  yoin- 
selves  drunk,  and  forget  this  dissension^; 
jrou  two  should  cling  together  before  our 
nces,  and  give  us  example  of  unity. 

Gal,  O,  excellently  spoken,  Vulcan,  on 
the  sudden ! 

Tib.  Jupiter  may  do  well  to  prefer  his 
tongue  to  some  office  for  his  eloquence., 

7uc,  His  tongue  shall  be  gentleman-usher 
to  his  wit,  and  still  go  before  it. 

Alb,  An  excellent  fit  office ! 

Cris,  I,  and  an  excellent  good  jest  besides. 


Her,  What,  have  you  hired  Mercux}'  t© 
cry  your  iests  you  make  ? 

Ovid.  Mom  us,  you  are  envious. 

Tuc.  Why,  I,  YOU  whori'son  blockhead, 
'tis  your  only  block  of  wit  in  fashion,  now-a- 
days,  to  applaud  oliier  folk's  jests. 

Htr.  True ;  with  those  ti)at  are  not  arti- 
ficers themselves.  Vulcan,  you  nod,  and 
the  mirth  of  the  jest  droops. 

Pyr.  He  has  hll'd  nectar  so  long,  till  his 
brain  swims  in  it. 

Gal.  What,  do  wf  nod,  fellow-gods  ? 
Sound  musick,  and  let  us  startle  our  spirits 
with  a  song. 

•Tuc,  Do,  Apollo,  thou  art  a  good  musi- 
cian. 

Gal.  What  says  Jupiter  .> 

Ovid.  Ha?  lia? 

Gal.  A  song. 

Ovid.  Why,  do,  do,  sing. 

Pla,  Bacchus,  what  say  you  ? 

Tib.  Ceres  ? 

Plau.  But,  to  this  song  ? 

Tib.  Sing,  for  my  part. 

Jul,  Your  belly  weighs  down  your  hea<3, 
Bacchus ;  here's  a  song  toward. 

Tib.  l^cgin,  Vulcan 

Alb,  What  else  ?  what  else  ? 

Tuc.  Say,  Jupiter 

Ovid.  Mercury 

Cris.  I,  say^  say 

Song. 
"  Wake,  our  mirth  begins  to  die, 
"  Quicken  it  with  tunes  and  wmes : 
"  Kaisc  your  notes ;  you're  out ;  fie,  &c, 
"  This  cfrowsincss  is  an  ill  sign. 

**  W«  banish  him  the  quire  of  gods, 
"  That  droops  agen  : 
"  Then  all  are  men, 
"  For  here's  not  one,  but  nods." 

Ovid.  I  like  not  thb  sudden  and  general 
heaviness  amongst  our  god-heads ;  'tis  some- 
what ominous.  Auollo,  command  us  louder 
musick,  and  let  Mercury  and  Momus  con- 
tend to  please  and  revive  our  senses. 

SoKG. 

Ilerm. "  Then,  in  a  free  and  lofty  strain, 
"  Our  broken  tunes  we  thus  repair ; 

Cris,  "  And  we  answer  them  again,  [air ; 
<<  Running  division  on  the  panting 

Ambo,  "  To  celebrate  this  feast  of  sense, 
*'  As  free  from  scandal  as  otlence. 

Herm.,  "  Here  is  beauty  for  the  eye ; 

Cris.     "  For  the  ear  sweet  melody  ; 

Herm,  '*  Ambrosiac  odours,  for  the  smell ; 

Cris,     *' Delicious  nectar  for  the  taste;     . 

Ambo,  "  For  the  touch,  a  lady's  waste ; 
"  Which  doth  all  the  rest  excel  I*' 


*  Herejather,  here  mother,  for  shame,  drink  yourselves  drunk,  &c.]  Albius,  who  repre- 
sents Viiican,  does  not  act  out  of  character :  the  poet  had  Homer  in  nis  eye,  who  recon- 
ciles the  quarrelsome  deities  by  Vulcan's  buffoonery  and  archness  of  behaviour,  who  takes 
•n  hiteeli,th«  office  of  skinker  to  the  celestial  assembly. 
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Everts  my  soul  with  passion ;  look  not,  man. 
There  is  a  panther,  whose  unnatural  eyes 
Will  strike  thee  dead :  turn  then,  and  die 
on  her 

IHe  ofkrs  to  kill  his  daughter. 
With  her  own  death. 
Mec,  Hor,  What  means  imperial  Cxsar } 

•  Cws.  What  ?  would  you  have  me  let  th« 
strumpet  live, 

Thut,  for  this  pagi^ant,  earns  so  many  deaths  ? 
■  Tuc.  Boy,  sliukboy. 

Pyr.  Pray  Jupiter  we  be  not  followed  by 
the  scent,  inastcr. 

Cas.  Say.  sir,  wliat  ati*  you  ? 

Alb.  1  play  Vulcan,  sir. 

Cj  *.  But  what  are  you,  sir  ? 

Alb.  Your  citizen  and  jeweller,  sir. 

Cas,  And  what  are  you,  dame  ? 

Citlo.  I  play  Venus,  forsooth. 

Cas.  I  ask  not  what  you  play,  but  what 
you  are. 

Chlo.  Your  citizen  and  jeweller's  wife,  sir. 

Cos,  And  you,  good  sir  ? 

*  Cris.  Your  gentleman  parcelrpoet,  sir. 
Cuss.  O,  (h^t  proiaped  name ! 

And  are  these  seemly  company  for  thee, 
Degenerate  monster  ?  all  tne  rest  I  know, 
An$  hate  all  knowledge  for  their  hateful 

sakeS. 
Are  you,  that  first  the  deities  jnspir'd 
\yith  skill  of  their  high  natures  and  their 

powers, 
The  first  abusers  of  their  useful  light; 
Profaning  thus  their  dignities  in  their  forms ; 
And  making  them,  like  you,  but  counter- 

feiU  ? 
O,  who  shall  follow  virtue  and  embrace  her. 
When  her  false  bosom  is  found  nought  but 

air? 
An4  yet  of  those  embraces  centaurs  spring, 

*  Caes.  ff^t  sight  is  this  T  Mecanas,  HoracCf  say! 

Hoik  we  our  senses  f  da,  we  hear  and  see  f]  The  friends  of  Ovid  may  have 
much  to  object  to  the  justice  of  Jonson,  in  his  design  of  the  preceding  scene.  Ovid  had 
faults  enough  to  answer  for,  without  being  charged  with  others  of  mere  invention.  It  is 
generally  suppo^d,  that  he  was  banished  by  Augustus,  for  an  amour  with  his  daughter 
Julia:  and  this  circumstance  our  poet  mentions  with  propriety :  and  he  fancied,  1  presume, 
that  an  entertainment  of  the  kind  represeutc'd,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  luxuriance  of 
Ovid's  imagination.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Jonson  is  partial ;  and  Ovid  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  share  in  the  contrivance.  Let  us  tiransfer,  then,  the  ini^uny  of  this  least  to 
its  real  author,  who  is  no  other  than  the  empercjr  himself.  The  account  is  preserved  in 
Suetonius,  who  tells  us,  that  on  this  occasion,  Augustus  assumed  the  dress  and  character  of 
Apolk).  Cana  quoque  ejus  secretior  inJabuUsfuit,  qua  vulgo  ^m^malfku  vocabaiur :  in  qud 
decTum  dearumque  kabtiu  discubaisse  convivas,  ct  ipeum  pro  jipoiiine  ornatum,  turn  Antonii 
tnodo  epistola  singulorum  nomina  wnarihsims  enumerantis  exprobrani,  sed  ct  sine  auctorc 
noiissim  versus: 

Cum  primum  istorum  ednduxit  meifsii  (%)ragum, 

Sexque  deos  vidii  Mallia,  sexque  deasz 
Jmpia  dum  Phabi  Casar  mendacia  ludit ; 

Dum  nova  divonim  canat  adulieria ; 
Omnia  se  d  terris  tutu:  numina  dtctindrunt, 
J'vgit  et  auratos  Jupiter  ipse  Utrfmos, 
Auxit  cmna  rumorem  sxmma  tunc  in  civituu  ptnuria  ac James :  acchmaUmfUt  est  putri£e, 
frunmtum  omne  deos  tomedisse,   et  Casarem  plane  esse  Apotlinem,  sed  tortorem :  quo 
€ognomine  is  deus  quadam  in  parte  urbis  eolebatur.    Sutton.  August,  c.  70.    Jonson  was 
de»irons  of  representing  Augustus  as  a  perfect  character ;  but  he  was  iax  otherwise. 


Ovid.  I,  this  has  wakM  us.  Mercury, 
our  heiald ;  go  from  ourself,  the  great  god 
Jupiter,  to  the  great  emperor  Augustus 
Cesar,  and  command  him  from  us,  of 
whose  bounty  he  hath  received  Che  sirname 
of  Augustus,  that  tor  a  thank-oflfering  to 
our  bent'licence,  he  presently  sacrifice,  as 
a  dish  to  tliis  banquet,  his  beautiful  and 
wanton  daughter  Julia :  she^s  a  curst  quean, 
tell  him,  and  plays  the  scold  behind  his 
back  ;  therefore  let  her  be  sacrificed.  Com- 
mand him  this^  Mercury,  in  our  high  name 
of  Jupiter  Aitltonans. 

Jul.  ^tay.  feather-footed  Mefcury,  and 
tell  Augustus,  from  us  the  great  Juno  Sj^- 
turaia;  if  he  think  it  hurd  to  do  as  Jupiter 
hath  commaucled  him,  and  sacrifice  his 
daughter,  that  he  had  belter  do  so  ten  times, 
tlian  suffer  her  to  love  the  well-nos'd  poet, 
Ovid  ;  whom  he  shall  do  well  to  whip,  or 
cause  to  be  whipt  about  the  Capitol,  for 
soothing  her  in  her  tollies. 

SCENE    VI. 

Casar,  Mccamis,  Horace,  Lupus,  Histrio, 
Afinos,  Lictors,  Ovid,  Gallus,  Tibullus, 
Tuvca,  Crispinus,  Aibius,  Hermogenes, 
Ptfrgus,  Julia,  Cytluris,  Plautia,  CfUoe. 

Cas.  What  sight  is  this  ?  Mecxnas  ! 
Horace  !  say  !  ' 
Have  we  our  senses  ?  do  we  hear  and  see  •  ? 
Or  are  these  but  imaginary  objects  [not  ? 
Drawn  by  our  phaatasie  ?  Wliy  speak  you 
•'  Let  us  do  sacrifice  ?"  Are  they  the  gods  ? 
Beverence,  amaze,  and  fury  fight  in  me. 
What,  do  they  knee^  ?  Nay,  then  I  sec  'tis 

true  ^ 

I  thought  impossible ;  O  impious  sight ! 
Let  me  divert  mine  eyes  *,  the  very  tliought 
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That  wftr  widihiunan  peace,  andpoitoii  men. 
Who  shall,  with  greater  comforts,  com- 
prehend 
Her  unseen  being  and  her  excelleoce  ; 
When  you  that  teach,  and  should  eternise 

her. 
Live  as  she  were  no  law  unto  your  lives ; 
Nor  liv'd  henelf  but  with  y  oaf  idle  brea^? 
|f  you  think  gods  but  feign'd,  and  virtue 

painted,  * 

Know  we  sustain  an  actual  residence. 
And  with  the  title  of  an  emperor. 
Retain  his  spirit  and  imperial  power; 
By  which,  (in  imposition  too  remiss, 
Licentious  Naso,  for  thy  violent  wrong, 
In  soothing  the  dcclin'd  affections 
Of  our  ba^  daughter)  we  exile  thy  feet 
From  all  approach  to  our  imperiaTcourt, 
On  pain  ot  death ;  and  thy  mis-gotten  love 
Commit  to  patronage  ot  iron  doors ; 
Since  her  soft-hearted  sire  cannot  contain 
her. 
JMec,  O,  good  my  Iwd,  forgive,  be  like 
the  gods, 
//or.  Let  royal  bounty,  Caesar,  mediate. 
Cos,  There  is  no  bounty  to  be  shew'd  to 
such 
As  have  no  real  goodness :  bounty  is 
A  spice  of  virtue ;  and  what  virtuous  act 
Can  take  eifci  t  on  them,  that  have  no  power 
Of  e<}ual  habitude  to  apprehend  it. 
But  live  in  worship  of  tuat  idol,  vice. 
As  if  there  were  no  virtue,  but  in  shade 
Of  strong  imagination,  merely  enforced? 
This  shews  their  knowledge  is  mere  igno- 
rance. 
Their  far-fetch*d  dignity  of  soul  a  fancy. 
And  all  their  square  preteart  of  gravity 
A  mere  vain-glory :  hence,  auay  with  'em. 
I  will  prefer  tor  knowledge,  none  but  such 
As  rule  their  lives  by  it,  and  can  becalm 
All  sea  of  humour  with  the  marble  trident 
Of  their  strong  spirits :  others  iight  below 
With  gnats  and  shadows,  others  nothing 
know. 

SCENE    VII. 

Tucca,  Crispimts^  PyrguM,  Horace^  Mtca- 
mi.  Lupus,  Hishio. 

Tuc.  What's  become  of  my  little  punk 
Venus,  and  the  poult-foot  stinkard,  her  hus- 
band? ha! 

Cfis,  0,  they  arc  rid  home  i*  the  coach, 
as  fast  as  the  wheels  can  run. 

Tuc,  God  Jupiter  is  banished,  I  hear,  and 
bis  cockatrice  Juno  lock'd  up.  'Heart,  an' 
all  the  poetr)*  in  Parnassus  get  me  to  be  a 
player  dfi^in;  I'll  sell  'em  my  share  for  a  ses- 
terce. But  this  is  humorous  Horace,  that 
goat- footed  envious  slave ;  he's  turned  faun 
now,  an  informer,  the  rogue;  'tis  he  has  be> 
tray'd  us  all.  Did  you  not  see  him  with 
the  emperor  crouching? 

Cm.  Yes. 

Tuc  Well,  foUow  roe.    Thou  sbalt  Ubel, 


and  rU  cudgel  the  rascal.  Boy,  provide  me 
a  truncheon.  Revenge  shall  gratulate  bim, 
tam  Marti,  judm  AJercurio, 

Pyr.  I  but,  master,  take  heed  how  you 
give  this  out;  Horace  b  a  man  of  the 
sword.' 

CrU.  Tn  true,  in  troth;  they  say  he's 
valiant. 

Tuc,  Valiant?  so  is  mine  a — ,  Gods  and 
fiends!  I'll  blow  him  into  air  when  I  meet 
him  next:  he  dares  not  fight  with  a  puck- 
fist 

Ftp-,  Master,  he  comes. 

Tuc.  Where?  {^Horace passes bu. 

Jupiter  save  thee,  my  gooil  poet,  my  noble 
prophet,  my  little  rat  Horace.  I  scow  to 
beat  the  rogue  i'  the  court ;  and  i  saluted 
hhn  thus  fair,  because  he  should  suqpect  no- 
thing, the  rascal.  Come,  we'll  go  see  how 
far  ^^ard  our  journeyman  is  toward  the 
untrussing  of  him. 

Cris.  Do  you  hear,  captain?  I'll  write  no- 
thing in  it  but  innocence,  because  I  may 
swear.  I  am  innocent 

H'  r.  Nay,  why  pursue  you  not  the  em- 
peror for  your  reward  now.  Lupus  ? 

Af^.  Stay,  Asinius ;  [lictors: 

You  and  your  stagers,  and  your  baud  of 
I  hope  your  service  merits  more  respect. 
Than  tKus  without  a  thanks  to  be  sent  hence ! 

His.  Well,  wi'll,  j«t  on,  jest  on. 

Hor.  Thou  base  unworthy  groom.. 

Lup.  I,  I,  *tis  good. 

Hor.  Was  this  the  treason,  this  the  dan* 
gerous  plot. 
Thy  clamorous  tongue  so  bellow'd  thro'  the 

court  ? 
Hadst  thou  no  other  project  to  increase 
Thy  grace  with  C2^sar,  but  this  wolfish  train,  - 
To  prey  upon  the  life  of  innocent  mirth 
And  harmless  pleasures,  bred  of  noble  wit  ? 
Away,  I  lothe  thy  presence ;  such  as  thou, 
Thev  are  the  moths  and  scarabs  of  a  st^te. 
The  Dane  of  empires,  and  the  dregs  of  courts ; 
Who  (to  endear  themselves  to  an  employ- 
ment) [they  endanger ; 
Care  not  wliose  fame  they  blast,  whose  life 
And  undtT  a  disg;uis*d  and  cobweb  mask 
Of  love  unto  their  sovereign,  vomit  forth 
Their   own   prodigious  malice:    and  pre* 

tcndmg  ^ 

To  be  the  props  and  columns  of  their  safety. 
The  guards  unto  his  poson  and  bis  peace. 
Disturb  it  most,  with  th^ir  false  lapwing* 
cries. 

Uq).  Good.  Caesar  shall  know  of  this, 
believe  it. 

Afec.  Cesar  doth  know  it,  wolf,  and  to 
his  knowledge. 
He  will,  I  hope,  reward  your  base  endea* 

TOurs. 
''  Princes  that  will  but  hear,  or  give  access 
'*  To  such  officious  spies  can  ne'er  be  Bafe« 
**  They  take  in  poison  with  an  open  enr, 
"  And>  free  from  danger,  become  slaves  t^ 
""icar." 
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SCENE    VIIL 
Ovid. 


Bonish'd  the  court }  Let  me  be  banish'd 

iife. 
Since  tlie  chief  end  of  life  is  there  concluded : 
Within  the  court  is  all  the  kingdom  bounded. 
And  as  her  sacred  sphere  doth  comprehend 
Ten  thousand  times  so  much,  as  so  much 

place 
In  any  part  of  all  the  empire  else ; 
So  every  body,  moving  m  her  sphere. 
Contains  ten  thousand  times  as  much  in  him, 
As  any  other  her  choice  orb  excludes. 
As  in  a  circle,  a  magician  then 
Is  safe  against  the  spirit  he  excites ; 
But  out  of  it,  is  subject  to  his  rage, 
And  loseth  all  the  virtue  of  his  art : 
So  I,  exil'd  the  circle  of  the  court. 
Lose  all  the  good  gifts  that  in  it  I  'joyM. 
**  No  virtOe  cuijent  is,  but  with  her  stamp, 
^  And  no  vice  vicious,  blanched  with  her 

"  white  hand." 
The  court's  the  abstract  of  ail  Eomc's  desert, 
And  my  dear  Julia  tfa'  abstract  of  the  court. 
Methinks,  now  1  come  near  her,  1  respire 
Some  air  of  that  late  comfort  I  received : 
And  while  the  evening  with  her  mode^  vail. 
Gives  leave  to  such  poor  shadows  as  myself 
To  steal  abroad,  I,  hke  a  heartless  ghost. 
Without  the  living  body  of  my  love. 
Will  here  walk  and  attend  her.  For  I  know 
Not  far  from  hence  she  is  imprisoned. 
And  hopes^  of  her  strict  guardian,  to  bribe 
So  much  admittance,  as  to  speak  to  me. 
And  cheer  my  fainting  spirits  with  her  breath. 

SCENE    IX, 
•/tc/to,  OvicL 

Jul  Ovid?  my  love? 

IShe  apptareth  above,  as  at  her  chamber 
tffitidoto. 
Odd.  Here,  heavenly  Julia. 
JuL  Here?    and  not  here?    O^  how  that 
word  doth  play 
Whh  both  our  fortunes,  differing,  like  our- 
selves. 
Both  one ;  and  yet  divided,  as  oppos'd? 
I  high,  thou  low  ?  O,  this  our  plignt  of  place 
Doooly  presents  the  two  lets  of  our  love. 
Local  and  ceremonial  height,  and  lowness : 
Both  ways,  I  am  too  high,  and  thou  too  low. 
Our  minds  are  even  yet;  O  why  should  our 
bodies,  [rule? 

That  are  their  slaves,  be  so  without  tiieir 
V\l  cast  myself  down  to  thee ;  if  1  die, 
I'll  ever  live  with  thee :  no  height  of  birth. 
Of  place,  of  duty,  or  of  cruel  power, 
SfaaU  keep  me  m>m  thee;  should  my  father 

lo<ik 
This  body  up  withm  a  tomb  «f  brass. 
Yet  ni  be  with  thee^  If  the  icnns,  I  hold 
Now  in  my  soul,  be  made  one  substance 

with  it ;      • ,  •     i    • 

Tbat  soul  immortal ;  and  the  same  'tis  now ; 


Death  cannot  raze  th'  effects  she  now  re- 

taineth: 
And  then,  may  she  be  any  where  she  will. 
The  souls  of  parents  rule  not  children's  souls. 
When  death  sets  both  in  their  dissolved 

estates; 
Then  is  no  child  nor  father;  then  eternity 
Frees  all  from  any  temporal  respect. 
I  come,  ray  Ovidi,  (ake  me  in  thine  arms. 
And  let  me  breathe  my  soul  into  thy  breast. 
Ovid.  O  stay,  my  love ;  the  hopes  thoa 

dost  conceive 
Of  thy  quick  death,  and  of  thy  future  life. 
Are  not  auihentical.    Thou  cboosest  death. 
So  thou  might'st  'joy  thy  love  in  th'  other 

life :  [dead. 

But  know,  my  princely  love,  when  thou  art 
Thou  only  must  survive  in  perfect  soul; 
And  in  the  soul  are  no  affections: 
We  pour  out  our  affections  with  our  blood. 
And  with  our  blood's  affections  fade  our 

loves.  [this; 

/'  No  life  hath  love  in  stlth  sweet  state  at 
"  No  essence  is  so  dear  to  moody  sense 
"  As  fle*sh  and  blood,  whose  quintessence  is 

"  sense.  [moves  more, 

''  Beauty,  composM  of    blood  and  flesh. 
**  And  is  more  plausible  to  blood  and  flesh, 
"  Than  spiritual  beauty  can  be  to  the  spirit." 
Such  apprehension  as  we  have  in  dreams 
(When  sleep,  the  bond  of  senses,  locks  them 

up),  [them  quite. 

Such  shall  we  have,  when  death  destroys 
If  love  be  then  thy  object,  change  not  life ; 
live  high  and  happy  still :  I  still  below. 
Close  with  my  fortunes,  in  thy  height  shall 

joy. 
Jul.  Ay  me,  that  virtue,  whose  brave  ea- 
gle's wings  [heaven 
With  every  stroke  blow  stars  in  burning 
Should,  like  a  swallow  (preying  towards 

storms) 
Fly  close  to  earth,  and  with  an  eager  plume. 
Pursue  those  objects  which  none  else  can  see. 
But  seem  to  all  the  world  the  empty  air.     ^ 
Thus  thou  (poor  Ovid)  and  all  virtuous  men. 
Must  prey,  like  swallows,  on  invisible  food, 
Pursumg  flies,  or  nothing;  and  thus  love. 
And  every  worldly  fancy,  is  transposed 
By  worldly  tyranny  to  what  plight  it  list. 
O  fiather,  since  thou  {;av'st  me  not  my  mind. 
Strive  not  to  rule  it;  take" but  what  thou 

gav'st 

{o  thy  disposure.    Thy  affections 
ule  not  in  me ;  I  must  bear  all  my  grieft. 
Let  me  use  all  my  pleasures ;  virtuous  love 
Was  never  scandal  to  a  goddess  state. 
But  he's  inflexible  1  and,  my  dear  love. 
Thy  life  may  chance  be  shorten' d  by^the 

length 
Of  my  nnwiUing  speeches  to  depart 
Farewell,  sweet  life;  though  thou  be  yet 

exU'd 
Th'  officious  court,  enjoy  me  ample  still : 
My  soul,  in  this  my  breath,  enters  thine  ears. 
And  on  tiiis  turret's  floor  will  I  lie  dead. 
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Tin  we  mtj  meet  igain.    In  this  proud 

height, 
I  knee)  beneath  thee  in  my  prostrate  love. 
And  kiss  the  happy  sands  that  kiss  thy  feet 
**  Great  Jove  admits  a  sceptre  to  a  cell, 
'*And  lovers,  ere  they  part^  will  meet  in 
"  hell/' 
Ovid^  Farewell  all  company,  and,  if  I 
could,  [my  brows, 

All  light  with  thee :  hcU*s  shade  should  hide 
Till  thy  dear  beauty's  beams  redeem'd  my 
vows,  [stay 

/«/.  Ovid,  my  love;  alas,  may  we  not 
A  little  longtT,  think'st  thou,  undiscem'd  ? 
Ovi(L    For  thine  own  good,  fair 'goddess, 
do  not  stay. 
Who  would  engage  a  firmament  of  fires 
Shining  in  thee,  for  me,  a  Calling  star  i 
Begone,  sweet  life*blood ;  if  1  should  dis^ 
cern  [die. 

Tln'self  but  tonch'd  for  my  sake,  I  should 
Jul.  iwill  begone,  then;  and  not  heaven 
Uself 
Shall  draw  me  back. 

Ovid.  Yet,  Julia,  if  thou  wilt, 
A  little  longer  stay. 


Jul.  I  am  content.  [heaven 

Ovid.  O  mighty  Ovid  !  what  the  sway  of 

Could  not  retire,  my  breath  hath  tumi'd 

back.  [passionatt- f>es 

Jul.  Who  shall  go  first,  my  lovc'>  ray 
Will  not  endnce  to  see  thee  turn  f;  era  mr. 

Ovid,  If  thou  go  first,  m}  soul  wHl  follow 
thee.  ^ 

JuL  Then  we  must  stay, 

Ovid.  Ay  me,  there  is  no  stay 
In  amorous  pleasures;  if  both  stay,  both  die. 
I  hear  thy  father ;  hence,  my  deity. 
Fear  forgeth  sounds  in  my  deluded  ears; 
1  did  not  bear  him :  1  am  mad  with  love. 
There  is  no  spirit,  under  heaven,  that  works 
With  such  illusion ;  yet  such  witchcraft  kill 

me. 
Ere  a  sound  mind,  without  it,  save  my  life. 
Here,  on  my  knees,  I  worship  the  best  place       ^ 
1  hat  held  my  goddess;  and  tb^  loving  air» 
That  clos'd  her  body  in  his  silken  arms. 
Vain  Ovid  \  knee)  nut  to  the  pUctf,  nor  air; 
She's  in  thy  heart ;  rise  then,  and  worship 

there. 
"  The  truest  wisdom  silly  men  can  have» 
**  Is  dotage  on  the  follies  of  their  flesh.'* 


A  C  T    V. 


SCENE    I. 


Camr,  Meeanoi,  Gailtu,  Tibullus,  Horace, 
EquiUs  Ro. 

Ctfj.XTTE,  that  have  conquer'd  still,  to 

W         save  the  conouer'd. 
And  lov'd  to  make  inflictions  tear'd,  not  felt ; 
Griev'd  to  reprove,  and  joyful  to  reward ; 
More  proud  of  reconcilement  than'revenge ; 
Resume  into  the  late  state  of  our  love. 
Worthy  Cornelius  Callus,  and  Tibullus : 
You  both  are  gentlemen ;  you,  Cornelius, 
A  soldier  of  renown,  and  the  fir&t  provost 
That  ever  let  our  Roman  eagles  fly 
On  swarthy  £gypt,  quarried  with  her  spoils. 
Yet  (not  to  bear  cold  forms,  nor  mea's  out- 
terms ', 
Without  the  inward  fires,  and  lives  of  men) 
You  both  have  virtues,  diining  through 

your  shapes; 
To  shew,  your  titles  are  not  writ  on  posts. 
Or  hollow  statues,  which  the  best  men  are. 
Without  Promethean  stufiings  reach'd  from 
heaven !  [gentry : 

Sweet  poesy's  sacred  garlands  crown  your 
Which  is,  of  all  the  faculties  on  earth. 
The  most  abstract  and  perfect ;  if  she  be 
True  bom,  and  nurs'd  with  all  the  sciences. 
She  can  so  mould  Rome,  and  her  monu- 
ments. 
Within  the  liquid  marble  of  her  Ibes, 


That  they  shall  stand  fresh  and  miracnlous^ 
Even  when  they  mix  \\ith  innovating  dust ; 
In  her  sweet  streams  shall  our  brave  Ro- 
man spirits  rchoice  deeds 
Chase,  and  swiin  afler  death,  with  their 
Shining  on   their   white    shoulders;   and 

therein 
Shall  Tyber,  and  our  fomoQs  rivers  fidl 
With  such  attraction,  that  th'  ambitious  line 
Of  the  round  worid  shall  to  her  centershrink 
To  hear  their  musick :  and,  for  these  high 

parts, 
Caesar  shall  reverence  the  Pierian  arts. 

Alec.  Your  majesty's  bish  grace  to  poesie. 
Shall  stand  'gainst  all  the  dull  detractions 
Of  leaden  souls ;  who  (for  the  vain  assumings 
Of  some,  quite  worthless  of  her  sovereign 

wreaths) 
Contain  her  worthiest  prdphets  in  contempt. 
Ged.  Happy  is  Rome  of  alleartli's  odier 
states. 
To  have  so  true  and  great  a  president. 
For  her  inferior  spirits  to  inatate. 
As  Cxsar  is  ;  who  addeth  to  the  sun  * 
Influence  and  lustre :  in  increaang  thus 
His  inspirations,  kindling  fire  in  us. 
Hor.    Phoebus   himself  shall  kneel  at 
Caesar's  shrine,  f  wine. 

And  deck  it  with  bay  garlands  dew'd  with 
To  quit  the  worship  Csesar  does  to  him : 
Where  other  princes,  hoisted  to  their  thrones 


^Ydnoito  hear  cM/ortM,  nor  meifs  ovT-TEaiis.]  Merely  the  figures,  and  out-lbics  of 
men.    A  metaphor  from  painting. 


Acts.  Scenes.] 
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By  fortune's  passionate  and  disordered  power 
Stt  in  iheir  height,  like  clouds  before  the  sun, 
HindViog  his  comforts ;  and  (by  their  excess 
Of  cold  in  virtue,  and  cross  heat  in  vice) 
Thunder  and  tempest  on  those  learned  heads. 
Whom  Caesar  with  such  honour  doth  ad- 
vance. *  [com  mand 
Tib.  All  human  business  fortune  doth 
Without  all  order ;  and  wiiii  her  blind  hand, 
She,  blind,  bestows  blind  gifts ;  that  still 

have  nurs'd,  [^worst. 

They  see  not  who,  nor  how,  but  still,  the 

CiZ$.  Caesar,  for  his  rule,  and  for  so  much 

stulf 
As  fortune  puts  in  his  hand,  shall  dipose  it 
(As  if  his  band  had  eyes  and  soul  in  it) 
With  worth  and  judgment.    "  Hands,  that 

"  part  witli  jgifts, 
••  Or  will  restrain  their  use,  without  desert, 
''  Or  with  a  misery  num'd  to  virtue's  riglit, 
**  W  ork,   as  they  bad  no  soul  to  govern 

them, 
"  And  quite  reject  her;  sev'ring  their  estates 
"  From  human  order.     Wliosoever  can, 
*'  And  will  not  cherish  virtue,  is  no  man." 
£ques.  Virgil  is  now  at  hand,  imperial 

Cssar.  [a  chair. 

Cos.  Rome's  honour  is  athand  then.  Fetch 
And  set  it  on  our  right  hand,  where  'tis  fit 
Rome's  honour  and  our  own  should  ever  sit. 
Now  he  is  come  out  of  Campania, 
I  doubt  not  he  hath  finished  all  his  JEneids, 
Which,  like  another  soul,  I  long  t'  enjoy. 
What  think  ^  you  three  of  Virgil,  gentlemen, 
(That  are  of  his  profession^  though  rank'd 

higher  >)  [poorest, 

Or  Horace,  what  say'st  thou,  that  art  the 
And  likeliest  to  tnvy,  or  detract  ? 

JJar,  Caraar  speaks  after  common  men 

in  this. 
To  make  a  ditfL-rence  of  me  for  my  poorness: 
As  if  the  filth  of  poverty  sunk  as  deep 
Into  a  knowing  spirit,  as  the  bane 
Of  riches  doth  into  an  ignorant  soul. 
No,  Caesar,  the^  be  pathless  moorish  minds, 
That  bemg  once  made  rotten  with  the  dung 
Of  damned  riches,  ever  after  sink 
Beneath  the  steps  of  any  villainy. 
But  knowledge  is  the  Nectar  that  keeps  sweet 
A  perfect  soul,  even  in  tins  grave  of  sin  ; 
And  for  my  soul,  it  is  as  free  as  Caesar's; 
For  what  1  know  is  due  V  1  give  to  all. 
"  He  that  detracts  or  envies  virtuous  merit, 
"  is  still  the  covetous  and  tlie  ignorant 

spirit/' 
Cos,  Thanks,  Horace,  for  thy  frre  and 

wholesome  sharpness,  [tawns. 

Which  pleast;th  Caesar  more  than  servile 
"  A  flatter'd  prince  soon  turns  the-  prince 

«'  ot  fools." 
And  for  tliy  sake,  we'll  put  no  difference  more 
Between  the  great  and  good,  for  being  poor. 
SaT  then,  lov'd  Horace,  thy  true  thought 
^  ofVirgiL 


Hor,  I  judge  him  of  a  rectified  spirit^ 
By  many  revolutions  of  discourse, 
(In  his  bright  reason's  influence)  rcfin'd 
From  all  the  tartarous  moods  of  commoA 
Bearing  the  nature  and  similitude       [men; 
Of  a  right  heavenly  body ;  nwst  severe 
In  fashion  and  collection  of  himself ; 
And  then  as  clear  and  confident  as  Jove. 

GcU»  And  yet  so  chaste  and  tender  is  hit 
In  suffering  any  syllable  to  pass,  [ear. 

That  he  thinks  may  become  the  honoured 
Of  issue  to  his  so  examin'd  self,         [nam* 
That  all  the  lasting  fruits  of  his  full  mecjt 
In  his  own  poems,  he  doth  still  distaste ; 
As  if  his  mind's  piece,  which  be  strove  to 

paint, 
Could  not  with  fleshly  pencils  have  her  right* 

Tib,  But  to  approve  his  works  of  sove* 
reign  worth, 
This  observation  (methinks)  more  than  serves. 
And  is  not  vulgar.  I'hat  which  he  hath  writ 
Is  with  such  judgment  labour' d,  anddistill'd 
Through  all  the  needful  uses  of  9ur  lives. 
That  could  a  man  remember  but  his  lines. 
He  should  not  touch  at  any  serious  point. 
But  he  might  breathe  his  spirit  out  of  himl 
*Cas,  You  mean,  he  might  repeat  part  of 
his  works. 
As  fit  for  any  conference  he  can  use  ? 

Tib.  1>ue,  royal  Cassar. 

Cos.  Worthily  observ'd ; 
And  a  most  worthy  virtue  in  his  works. 
What  thinks  material  Horace  of  his  learning f 

Hor.  His  learning  savours  not  the  school- 
like gloss,  [terms^ 
That  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name ; 
Nor  any  iong  or  fi&r-fetch'd  circumstance 
Wrap'd  jn  the  curious  generalties  of  arts  ; 
But  a  direct  and  analytic  sum 
Of  all  the  worth  and  first  effects  of  arts. 
And  for  his  poesie,  'tis  so  ram'd  with  life, 
Thatitshall  gather  strength  of  life,  with  being;^ 
And  live  hereafter  more  admir*d  than  now. 

Cas,  This  one  consent  in  all  your  doQms 
of  liim. 
And  mutual  loves  of  all  your  several  merits. 
Argues  a  truth  of  merit  in  you  all, 

SCENE    IL 

Casar,  Hrgil,  Meaenas,  Gallus,  Tibullus, 
Horace,  Equites  Ro. 

Cccs.  See,  here  comes  Virgil ;  we  ^vill 
rise  and  greet  him. 
Welcome  to  Caesar,  Virgil,  Caesar  and  Virgil 
Shall  differ  but  in  sound ;  to  Caesar,  Virgu 
(Of  his  expressed  greatness)  shall  be  made 
A  st'cona  simame,  and  to  Virgil,  Caesar. 
Where  are  thy  famous  .£neid8  ?    do  u& 

grace 
To  let  us  &ee,  aud  surfeit  on  their  sight. 
f^irg.    Worthless  they  are    of  Csesar^i 
gracious  eyes. 


;  r«.  Mecsnas,  Galltis,  TibuUtis. 
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If  they  were  perfect;  much  more  with  their 
wants,  [supply. 

Which  are  yet  more  than  my  time  could 
And,  could  great  Caesar's  expectation 
Be  satisfied  with  any  other  senrice, 
I  would  not  shew  them. 

Ctes,  Virgil  is  too  modest ; 
Or  seeks,  in  vain,  to  make  our  longings  more. 
Shew  them,  sweet  Virgil. 

Firg.  Then  in  such  due  fear 
As  fits  presenters  of  great  works  to  Caesar, 
I  humbly  shew  them. 

Cos,  Let  us  now  behold 
A  human  soul  made  visible  in  life ; 
And  more  refulgent  in  a  senseless  paper, 
Than  in  the  sensual  compliment  of  kmgs. 
IRead,  read  thy  self,  dear  Virgil ;  let  not  me 
Prophane  one  accent  with  an  untun'd  tongue. 
**  Best  matter,  badly  shown,  shews  wone 

than  bad." 
See  then  this  chair  of  purpose  set  fcr  thee 
To  read  thy  poem  in ;  refuse  it  not      [take 
«*  Virtue,  without  presumption,  place  may 
**  Aboye  best  kings,  whom  only  she  should 
make." 
rirg.  It  will  be  thought  a  thing  ridiculous 
To  present  eyes,  and  to  all  future  times 
A  gross  untruth,  that  any  poet  ^void 
Of  birth,  or  wealth,  or  temporal  dignity) 
Should,  with  decorum*  transcend  Cxsar*s 
chair.  [set  under, 

"  Poor  yirtue  raisM,  high  birth  and  wealth 
''  Crosseth  heaven's  courses,    and  makes 
worldlings  wonder." 
C(BS.  The  course  of  heaven,  and  fate  it- 
self in  this  [custom. 
Will  Caesar  cross ;  much  more  all  worldly 
Hor,  "  Custom,  in  course  of  honour, 
"ever  errs;                   [prefers." 
''  And  they  are  best  whom  fortune  least 
Cass.   Horace  bath  (but  more  strictly) 
-    spoke  our  thoughts. 
The  yast  rude  swinge  of  general  confluence 
Is,  in  particular  ends,  extmpt  from  sense  : 
And  tnereforc  reason  (which  in  right  should 
The  special  rector  of  all  harmony)         [be 
Shall  shew  we  are  a  man  distinct  by  it, 
^  l^rom  those,  whom  custom  raptetn  in  her 
press.  [chance. 
Ascend  then,  Virgil ;   and  where  first  by 
We  here  havetum"d  thy  book,  do  thou  first 
read.  Fascend, 
Firg.  Great  Caesar  hath  his  will ;  I  will 
*Twere  simple  injury  to  his  free  hand, 
I'bat  sweeps  the  cobwebs   from    unused 
virtue,  [worth. 
And  makes  her  shine  proportioned  to  her 
To  be  more  nice  to  entertain  his  grace. 
Than  he  is  choice  and  liberal  to  afford  it. 
Cas.  Gent  It:  men  of  our  chamber,  guard 
the  doors, 
Antl  let  none  enter ;  peace.  Begin,  good  Virgil. 
rirg.  "  '  Meanwhile  the  skies  'gan  thun- 
''  der,  and  in  tail 


"  Of  that,  fell  pow'rifig  storms  of  sleet  and 

"hail, 
"  The  Tyiian  lords  and  Trcjan  yoath,each 

"  where  ^  [fear, 

•*  With  Venus'  Dardane*  nephew,  now,  m 
"  Seek,  out  for  several  shelter  through  the 

"  plain,  [amain. 

"  Whilst  floods  come  rowling  frdm  the  hills 
"  Dido  a  cave,  the  Trojan  *  prince  the  same 
*•  Lighted  upon.  There  earth  and  heaven's 

"  great  •dame,  [sign 

"  That  hath  the  charge  of  marriage,  first  gave 
"  Unto  his  contract ;  fire  and  air  did  shine, 
"  As  guilty  of  the  match;  and  from  the  hill 
*'  The  nymphs  with  shriekingsdo  the  region 

"  fill.  [ground 

"  Here  first  he^n  their  bane ;  this  oay  was 
'*  Of  all  their  ills :  for  now,  nor  rumour's 

"  sound,  [aught ; 

"  Nor  nice  respect  of  state,  moves  Dido 
**  Her  love  no  longer  now  by  stealth  is 

"  sought:  [name 

''  She  calls  this  wedlock,  and  with  that  fair 
"  Covers  her  fault.    Forthwith  the  bruit 

'*  and  fame,  [is  gone ; 

"  Throu^  all  the  greatest  Lybian  toWns 
'*  Fame,  a  fleet  evil,  than  which  is  swifter 

"  none,  [strength; 

"  That  moving  grows,  and  flying  gatners 
''  Little  at  first,  and  fearful ;  but  at  len^h 
"  She  dares  attempt  the  skies,  and  stalking 

"  proud  [a  cloud ! 

"  With  feet  on  ground,  her  head  doth  pierce 
''  This  child,  our  parent  earth,  stirrd  up 

**  with  spight  [some  write, 

"  Of  all  the  gods,  brought  forth ;  and,  as 
**  She  was  last  sister  of  that  giant '  race, 
"  1  hat  thought  to  scale  Jove  s  court ;  right 

"  swift  of  pace, 
*'  And  swifter  far  of  wing;  a  monster  vast, 
''  And  dreadful.    Look,  how  many  plumes 

"  areplac'd 
"  On  her  huge  corp,  so  many  waking  eyes 
"  Stick  underneath ;  and  (wnich  may  stran- 

"  ger  rise 
"  In  the  report)  as  many  tongues  she  bears, 
''  As  man^  mouths,  as  many  iist'ning  ears. 
**  Nightl  y  in  midst  of  all  the  heaven,  she  Q^^, 
^*  And  through  the  earth's  dark  shadow 

shrieking  cries ;  [sleep  ; 

"  Nor  do  her  eyes  once  bend  to  taste  sweet 
'*  By  day  on  tops  of  houses  she  doth  keep, 
''  Or  on  high  towers  ;  and  doth  thence  af« 

'*  Iright 
''  Cities  and  towns  of  most  conspicuous  sight. 
*'  As  covetous  she  is  of  talcs  and  lyes, 
"  As  prodigal  of  truth :  this  monster,  &c.** 

SCENEJ    III. 
Lupus,  Tucca,  Crispinus,  Demetrius,  Hisirio, 

JJctors,  Casar,  Firgil,  Mecamas,  Galkts, 

Tibullus,  Horace,  Equites  Rn. 

Lap,  Come,  follow  me,  assist  me,  second 
me ;  where's  the  emperor  ? 


I  Virg.  lib.  4,  iEneid.       *  lulus.       ;  JEueas.       f  Juno.       *  Caeus,  Enceladus,  &c. 
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Equcs  1.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  us. 

Eqties  2.  Czsar  is  private  now ;  you  may 
not  enter. 

Toe.  Not  enter  ?  Charge  'em  upon  thei 
allegiance,  Cropshin. 

£qu€s  1.  We  have  a  charge  to  the  con- 
trary, sir. 

Lup.  I  pronounce  you  all  traitors,  horrible 
traitors :  what  ?  do  you  know  my  affairs  ? 
I  have  matter  of  danger  and  state  to  impart 
to  Cxsar. 

Cits.  What  noise  is  there  ?  who's  that 
names  Csesar  ? 

Lup,  A  friend  to  Caesar.  One  that  for 
Caesar's  good  would  speak  with  Caesar. 

Cos.  Who  is't  ?  look,  Cornelius. 

Eques  1 .  Asinius  Lupus. 

Cos.  O,  bid  the  turbulent  informer  heuce ; 
We  have  no  vacant  ear  now,  to  receive 
Th*  unseason'd  fruits  of  his  ofRcious  tongue. 

Mec.  You  must  avoid  him  there. 

Lup,  I  conjure-  thee,  as  thou  art  Caesar, 
or  respectest  thine  one  safety,  or  the  safety 
of  the  state,  Csesar,  hear  me,  speak  with 
me,  Cxsar;  'tis  no  common  business  I 
come  about,  but  such,  as  being  neglected, 
may  concern  the  life  of  Czsar. 

Cas.  The  life  of  Csesar  ?  let  him  enter. 
Virgil,  keep  thy  scat 

EquiUs.  Bear  back  there :  whither  will 
you  ?  keep  back. 

TujC.  By  thy  leave,  good-man  usher :  mend 
thy  peruke ;  so. 

Lup,  Lay  hold  on  Horace  there ;  and  on 
Mecxnas,  lictors.  Romans,  offer  no  rescue, 
upon  your  allegiance :  read,  royal  Cxsar. 
I'll  tickle  you,  satyr. 

Tuc,  He  will,  humours,  he  will :  he  will 
squeeze  you,  poet  puckfist. 

Lup.  rU  lop  you  olf,  for  an  unprofitable 
branch,  you  satirical  varlet. 

Tttc,  J,  and  Epaminondas  your  patron 
here,  with  his  flaggon  chain :  come  resign  : 
though  'twere  your  great  grancNfather's, 
the  law  has  made  it  mine  now,  sir.  Look 
to  him,  my  parly-colour' d  rascals ;  look 
to  him. 

C(M,  What  is  this,  Asinius  Lupus  ?  I  i)n- 
derstand  it  not. 

Lup,  Not  understand  it  ?  A  libel,  Caesar ; 
a  dangerous  seditious  libel  ;~a  libel  in  picture. 

C(BS,  A  hbel  1 

Lup,  I,  I  found  it  in  this  Horace  his  study, 
in  Mecaenas  his  house,  here ;  I  challenge 
the  penalty  of  the  laws  against  'em. 

Tuc,  I,  and  remember  to  beg  their  land 
betimes  ;  before  some  of  these  hungry 
court-hounds  scent  it  out. 

Cas,  Shew  it  to  Horace :  ask  him  if  he 
know  it. 

Lup.  Know  it  ?  his  hand  is  at  it,  Caesar. 

C(Z8,  Then  'tis  no  libel. 

Hot,  It  is  the  imperfect  body  of  an 
tmblcm,  Cxsar,  I  began  for  Mocaenas. 

Lup,  An  emblem!  right:  that's  Greek 
for  a  libel. 


Do  but  mark  how  confident  he  is.  [tribune ; 

Hor,  A  just  man  cannot  fear,  thou  foolish 
Not,  though  the  maliceof  traducing  tongues, 
The  open  vastness  of  a  tyrant's  ear. 
The  senseless  rigour  of  the  wrested  laws. 
Or  the  red  eyes  of  strain'd  authority 
Should,  in  a  point,  meet  all  to  take  his  life. 
His  innocence  is  armour  'gainst  all  these. 

Lap,  Innocence !  O  impudence !  let  me 
sec,  let  me  see.  Is  not  here  an  eagle  ? 
and  is  not  that  eagle  meant  by  Casar  ?  ha  ? 
does  not  Caesar  give  the  eagle  ?  answer  me ; 
w  hat  sayest  thou  ? 

Tuc,  Hast  thou  any  evasion,  tinkard  ? 

Lup,  Now  he's  turn'd  dumb.    I'll  ticklt 
you,  satyr. 

Hor.  Pish  :  ha,  ha. 

Lup.  Dost  thou  pish  me  ?  Give  me  my 
long  sword.  [worthy  Romans, 

Hor,  With    reverence  to    great  Caesar, 
Observe  but  this  ridiculous  commenter ; 
The  soul  to  my  device,  was  in  this  distich : 

"  Thus  oft,  the  base  and  ravenous  multitudg 
"  Survive,  to  share  the  spoils  of  fortitude." 

Which  in  this  body  I  have  figur'd  here, 
A  vulture 

Lup,  A  vulture?  I,  now,  'tis  a  vulture. 
O  abominable  !  monstrous !  monstrous !  has 
not  your  vulture  a  beak  ?  has  it  not  legs« 
and  talons,  and  wings,  and  feathers  ? 

Tuc,  Touch  him,  old  buskins. 

Hor,  And  therefore  must  it  be  an  eagle  > 

Mec,  Respect  him  not,  good  Horace : 
say  your  device. 
,     Hor,  A  vulture  and  a  wolf 

lAip,  A  wolf!  good:  that's  I;  I  am  the 
wolf :  my  name's  Lupus ;  I  am  meant  by 
the  wolf.    On,  on,  a  vulture  and  a  wolf 

Hor,  Preying  upon  the  carcass  of  an  ass— 

Lup,  An  ass  !  good  still:  that's  I  teo;  I 
am  tne  ass.    You  mean  me  by  the  as3— 

Mcc,  'Pr'ythee,  leave  braying  then. 

Hor,  If  you  will  needs  take  it,  I  cannot 
with  modesty  give  it  from  you. 

Mcc.  But,  by  thatbeast,  the  old  Egyptian^ 
Were  wont  to  figure  in  their  hieroglypnicks. 
Patience,  frugal it}^,  and  fortitude  ; 
For  none  of  which  we  can  suspect  you* 
tribune. 

Cas,  Who  was  it.  Lupus,  that  inform'd 

.   you  first,  [comment } 

This  should  be  meant  by  us  ?  or  was't  your 

Lup,  No,  Csesar :  a  player  gave  me  the 
first  light  of  it  indeed. 

Tuc,  I,  an  honest  sycophant-like  slave, 
and  a  politician  besides. 

C(£S.  Where  is  that  player  ? 

Tuc,  He  is  without  nere. 

Cas.  Call  him  in. 

Tuc,  Call  in  the  player  there:  master 
-£sop,  call  him. 

Equitcs,  Player:  where  is  the  player? 
bear  back :  none  but  (he  player  enter. 

Tuc,  Yes,  this  gentleman  and  his  Achates 
must. 
Aa 
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Cris.  'Pray  you,  master  usher;  we'll 
stand  close,  here. 

Tuc.  'Tis  a  gentleman  of  quality,  this ; 
though  he  be  somewhat  out  of  clothes,  I 
tell  ye.  Come,  ^op,  hast  a  bay-leaf  i'  thy 
mouth?  Well  said  be  not  out,  stinkard. 
Thou  shalt  have  a  monoply  of  playing  con- 
firm'd  to  thee  and  tliy  covey  • ,  under 
the  emperor's  broad  seal,  for  this  service. 

C(ss,  Is  this  he  ? 

Lup.  I,  Caesar,  this  is  he. 

Cas,  Let  him  be  whipt.  Lictors,  go  take 
him  hence. 
And  Lupus,  for  your  fierce  credulity. 
One  fit  him  with  a  pair  of  Urger  ears: 
'Tis  Caesar's  doom,  and  must  not  be  revok'd. 
We  hate  to  have  our  court  and  peace  dis- 
turbed 
With  these  quotidian  clamours.   See  it  done. 

Lup.  Caesar. 

Cms.  Gag  him,  we  .may  have  his  silence. 

Fir.  Caesar  hath  done  like  Ca»ar.    Fair 
and  just 
Is  his  award,  against  these  brainless  creatures. 
'TIS  not  the  wholesome  sliarp  morality. 
Or  modest  anger  of  a  satiric  spirit. 
That  hurts  or  wounds  the  body  of  the  state  ; 
But  the  sinister  application 
Of  the  malicious,  ignorant  and  base 
Interpreter :  who  will  distort  and  strain 
The  general  scope  and  purpose  of  an  author, 
To  his  particular  and  private  spleen. 

Cas,  We  know  it,  our  dear  Virgil,  and 
esteem  it 
A  most  dishonest  practice  in  that  man. 
Will  seem  too  witty  in  another's  work. 
W^hat  would  Cornelius  Gallus,  and  llbuUus? 
[This  while  the  rest  "ii'Idsper  Caesar. 

Tuc.  Nay,  but  as  thou  art  a  man,  dost 
hear  ?  a  man  of  worship  and  honourable : 
hold,  here,  tate  thv  chain  again,  llesume, 
mad  Mecacnas.  What!  dost  thou  think  I 
meant  t*  liave  kept  it,  old  boy  ?  no :  1  did 
it  biTt  to  fright  thee,  I,  to  try  how  thou 
would'st  take  it.  What  \  will  I  turn  shark 
upon  my  friends,  or  my  friends'  friends  ?  I 
scorn  it  w  ith  Iny  three  souls '.  Come,  I 
love  bully  Horace  as  well  as  thou  dost,  1 : 
*ti«  an  honest  hieroglyphick,  give  me  thy 
wrist.  Helicon.  Dost  thou  think  Til  second 
e'er  a  rhinoctros  of  them  all,  against  thee  ? 
ha  ?  or  thy  noble  Hippocrenc,  here  ?  I'll 
turn  stager  first,  and  be  whipt  too :  dost 
thou  see,  bully  ? 

Ces.  You  have  your  will  of  Caesar :  use  it 
Komans.' 


Virjpril  shall* be  your  prxtor ;  and  our-self 
Win  here  sit  by,  spectator  of  your  sports  ; 
And  think  it  no  impeach  of  royalty. 
Our  ear  is  now  too  much  prophan'd  (grave 

Maro) 
With  these  distastes,  to  take  thy  sacred  lines : 
Put  up  thy  book,  till  both  the  time  and  we 
Be  fitted  with  more  hallowed  circumstance 
For  the  receiving  so  divine  a  work. 
Proceed  with  your  design. 

Mec.  Gal.  Tib.  ThanKs  to  great  Cssar. 

<Cai.  Tibullus,  draw  you  the  indictment 
then,  whilst  Horace  arrests  them  on  tlie 
statute  of  calumny.  Mecxnas  and  I  will 
take  our  places  here.    Lictors,  assist  him. 

Har.  1  am  the  worst  accuser  under 
heaven. 

Gal.  Tut,  you  must  do  it :  'twill  be  noble 
mirth. 

Hot.  I  take  no  knowledge  that  they  d« 
malign  me. 

Tih.  I,  but  the  world  takes  knowledge. 

Hor.  Would  the  world  knew. 
How  heartily  I  wish  a  fool  should  hate  me. 

Tuc.  Body  of  Jupiter !  what !  will  they 
arraign  my  brisk  Poetaster,  and  his  poor 
journeyman,  ha?  Would  I  were  abroad 
skeldrmg  for  a  drachm,  so  I  were  out  of 
this  labyrinth  again  ;  I  do  feel  myself  turn 
stinkard"  already.  But  I  must  set  the  best 
face  I  have  upon't  now.  Well  said,  my 
divine,  deft  Horace,  bring  the  whoreson 
detracting  slaves  to  the  bar,  do  :  make  'em 
hold  up  their  sjiread  golls :  I'll  give  in  evi- 
dence for  thsre,  if  thou  wilt.  Take  courage, 
Crispinus ;  would  thy  man  had  a  clean  band. 

Cris.  Wliat  must  we  do,  captain  ? 

Tuc.  Thou  shalt  see  anon :  do  not  make 
division  with  thy  lea  so. 

Ca:s.  What^b  he,  norace  ? 

Hor.  I  only  know  him  for  a  motion, 
Caesar. 

Tuc.  I  am  one  of  thy  commanders, 
Csesar;  a  man  of  service  and  action:  mr 
name  is  Pantilius  Tucca ;  1  have  serv*d  f* 
thy  wars  against  Mark  Antony,  I. 

Ca:s.  Do  you  know  him,  Cornelius  > 

Gal.  He's  one  that  hatli  had  the  muster- 
ing, or  convoy  of  a  company  now  and  then  : 
I  never  noted  him  by  any  otlier  employ- 
ment. 

Cas.  We  will  observe  him  better. 

Tib.  Lictor,  procldm  silence  in  the  courts 

licL  In  the  name  of  Ca:sar,  silence. 

Tib.  Let  the  parties,  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  present  tiiemseWes. 


*  Thou  shalt  have  a  nwnoply  qf  playing  confirm'd  to  thee  and  tity  convoy.]  A  company 
of  comedians  cannot  with  any  great  propriety  be  styled  a  convoy :  we  may  therefore,  witlir 
out  any  scruple,  admit  the  reacting  of  the  old  Folio,  which  is  covey ^  into  the  text,  as  the  true 
expression  of  the  author.  Here  is  also  a  slight  gird  at  the  practice  of  monopolies,  now 
Rowing  into  fashion. 

*  tful  I  turn  shark  upon  my  friends,  or  my  friends^  friends  ?  I  scorn  it  xtdth  my  thrbb 
SOULS.]  The  peripatetic  phUosophy  gave  every  man  thre% souls;  a  vegetative  or  plastic, 
an  animal,  and  a  rational  soul.  So  Shakspeare  in  Twe^h  Night,  Act  II.  '^  Shall  we 
''  rouze  the  night-owl  in  a  catch,  that  will  draw  three  soult  out  of  one  wearer."  See 
Mr.  ffarburion'%  note. 
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Zict.  The  accuser^  and  the  2u;cu$ed,  pre* 
■ent  jrouTselves  in  court 

Cris,  Dem.  Here. 

Fir.  Read  the  indictment. 

Tib.  "  Rufiis  Labcrius  Crispinus,  and 
"  Demetrius  Fannius,  hold  up  your  hands. 
•*  You  are,  before  this  time,  jointly  and 
"  severally  indicted,  and  here  presently  to 
•'  be  arraigned  upon  the  statute  of  calumny, 
**  or  Ux  remmia  **,  the  one  by  the  name  of 
**  Rufus  Laberius  Crispinus,  aii^s  Crispinas, 
'*  poetaster  and  plagiary ;  the  other  by  the 
*'  name  of  Demetrius  l^annius,  play-dresser 
**  and  plagiary.  That  you  (not  having  the 
'^  fear  of  Phoebus,  or  his  sh^s,  before  your 
"  eyes)  contrary  to  the  peace  of  our  liege 
"  lord,  Augustus  Caesar,  his  crown  and 
"  dignity,  and  against  the  form  of  a  statute, 
**  in  that  case  made  and  provided ;  have 
*'  most  ignorantly,  foolishly,  and  (more  like 
**  yourselves)  maliciously,  gone  about  to 
**  deprave,  and  calumniate  tne  person  and 
''  writings  of  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus, 
*'here  present,  poet,  and  priest  to  the 
"  Muses ;  and  to  that  end  have  mutually 
**  conspir'd  and  plotted,  at  sundry  times,  as 
**  by  several  means,  and  in  sundry  places, 
**  for  the  better  accomplishing  your  base 
**  and  envious  purpose ;  taxing  him,  falsely, 
**  of  self-love,  arrogancVf  impudence,  rail- 
"  ing,  filching  by  translation,  &c.  Of  all 
**  which  calumnies,  and  every  of  them,  in 
*•  manner  and  form  aforesaid  ;  what  answer 
"  you  ?     Are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?" 

Tuc.  Not  guilty,  say. 

CW>.  Dem.  Not  guilty. 

Tib.  How  will  you  be  tried  ? 

luc.  By  the  Roman  gods^  and  tlie  noblest 
Romans.  * 

Cris.  Dem.  By  the  Roman  gods,  and  the 
noblest  Romans.  [Gallus, 

Fir.  Here  sits  Mecaenas,  and  Cornelius 
Are  you  contented  to  be  try'd  by  these  ? 

Tuc.  I,  so  the  noble  captain  may  be 
joined  with  them  in  commission,  say. 

Cris.  Dem.  I,  so  the  noble  captain  may 
be  joined  with  them  in  corhmission. 

Fir.  What  says  the  plaintiff? 

Hot.  I  am  content 

F4r.  Captain,  then  take  your  place. 

Tuc.  Alas,  my  worshipful  praetor !  'tis 
more  of  thy  gent'nessthan  of  my  deserving, 
I  wnsse.  But  since  it  hath  pleas' d  tiie  court 
to  make  choice  of  my  wisdom  and  gravity, 
come,  my  calumnious  varlets;  let's  hear 
you  talk  for  yourselves,  now,  an  hour  or 
two.  What  can  you  say?  make  a  noise. 
Act,  act 

Fir.  Stay,  turn,  and  take  an  oath  first. 
*'  You  shall  swear,  '  , 

"  By  thunder-darting  Jove,  the  king  of 
ffods; 

'^  And  by  the  genius  of  Augustus  Caesar ; 


"  By  your  own  white  and  nncorrupted 

souls ;  [justice ; 

*'  And  the  deep  reverence  of  our  Roman 

''  To  judge  this  case,  with   truth  and 

eauity ;  [laws." 

'*  As  bouna,  by  your  religion,  and  your 

Now  read  the  evidence  :  but  first  demand 

Of  either  prisoner,  if  that  writ  be  theirs. 

Tib.  Shew  this  unto  Crispinus.  Is  it 
yours? 

Tuc,  Say,  I :  what !  dost  thou  stand  upon 
it,  pimp  ?  bo  not  deny  thine  own  Minnerva 
thy  Pallas,  the  issue  of  thy  brain. 

Cris.  Yes,  it  is  mine.  [yours  ? 

Tib.  Shew  that  unto  Demetrius.     Is  it 
Dem.  It  is. 

Tuc.  There's  a  father  will  not  deny  hia 
own  bastard  now,  I  warrant  thee. 
Fir,  Read  them  aloud. 
Tib.  "  Ramp  up  my  genius,  be  not  re- 
trograde ; 
**  But  boldly  nominate  a  spade,  a  spade. 
"  What,  shall  thy  lubrical  and  glibbery 
muse  [in  stews  ? 

"  Live,  as  she  were  defunct,  like  punk 

(Juc.  Excellent!) 

''  Alas !    that  were  no   modern  conse* 
quence,  [henci^ 

"  To    have   cothurnal    buskins  h*ighted 
"No,  teach  thy  Incubus  to  poetize ; 
<'  And  throw  abroad  thy  spurious  snot- 
tcries,  [froth, 

"  Upon  that    puft-up  lump  of  barmy 

(tuc.  Ah  ha !) 

*'  Or  clumsy  chil-blain'd  judgment :  that 

with  oath 
**  Magnificates  his  merit ;  and  bespawls 
''  The  conscious  time, '  with  humorous 

fome  and  brawls, 
**  As  if  his  organons  of  sense  would  crack 
*'  The  sinews  of  my  patience.    Break  his 

back, 
*'  O  poets  all,  and  some  :  for  now  we  list 
**  Of  strenuous  vengeance  to  clutch  the 

M:*-^Sub8Cfi.  Cris. 
Tuc.  I  marry,  this  was  written  like  a  Her- 
cules in  poetry,  now. 

Cos.  Excellently  well  threaten'd ! 
Fir,  And  as  strangely  worded,  Caesar. 
Cas.  We  observe  It 
Fir.  The  other,  now.  . 
Tuc.  This 's  a  fellow  of  a  good  prodigal 
tongue  too;  this'll  do  well. 
lib.  "  Our  muse  is  in  mind  for  th'  un» 
trussing  a  poet ;  [know  it : 

**  I  slip  by  his  name,  for  most  men  do 
"  A  criticK,  that  all  the  world  bescumbers 
"  With  satirical  humours  and  lyrical  num- 
bers:" 

(Tuc.  Art  thou  there,  boy  ?) 

"  And  for  the  most  part,  himself  doth  ad- 
vance [gance." 
"  With  much  self-love,  and  more  arro- 


^  On  the  statuU  qf  calumny,  of  lex  rsmmia.]  By  this  Banmian  law,  persons  convicted 
of  calumny  were  to  be  stigmatized. 
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— ^— (Tf«r.  Good  again.) 
"  Amd  (but  tliat  I  would  not  be  thought 

a  prater) 
"  I  could  tell  you  he  were  a  translator. 
"  I  know  the  authors  from  whence  he  has 

stole, 
"  And  could  trace  him  too,  but  that  I 
understand  'em    not   full   and 
wJiole." 
•i- —  (Tuc.  That  line  is  broke  loose  from  all 
his  fellows :  chain  him  up  shorter,  do.) 
"  The  best  note  I  can  give  you  to  know 

him  by, 
"  Is,  that  he  keeps  gallants  company ; 
**  Whom  I  coultl  wish,  in  time  should  him 

fear, 
"  Lest  after  they  buy  repentance   too 

dear."' — Subscri.  Deme.  Fan. 
Tuc,  Well  said.    This  carries  palm  with 

it". 
Hor.  And  why,  thou  motly  gull  ?  why 
should  they  fear  ? 
When  hast  thou  known  us  wrong  or  tax  a 
friend  ?  ^ 

I  dare  thy  malice  to  betray  it.     Speak. 
Now  thou  curl'st  up,  thou  poor  and  nasty 
snake,  Lbosom : 

And  shrill k'st  thy  pois'nous  head  into  thy 
Out,  viper,  thou  that  eat*8t  thy  pai'ents, 

hence, 
Hather,  such  speckled  creatures,  as  thyself. 
Should  be  eschew'd,  and  shunn'd :  such  as 

will  bite 
And  gnaw  their  absent  friends,  not  cure 

their  fame ; 
Catch  at  the  loosest  laughters,  and  affect 
To  be  thought  jesters ;  such  as  can  devise 
Things  never  seen,  or  heard,  t' impair  men's 

names, 
And  gratify  their  credulous  adversaries ; 
Will  carry  tales,  do  basest  offices. 
Cherish  divided  fires,  and  still  increase 
New  flames,  out  of  old  embers ;  will  reveal 
Each  secret  that's  committed  to  their  trust : 
Ihese  be  black  slaves:  Romans,  take  heed 
of  these. 
Tuc.  Thou  twang'st  right,  little  Horace ; 
they  be  indeed 
A  couple  of  chap-fall*n  curs.    Come,  we  of 

the  beiKih, 
Let's  rise  to  the.  urn,  and  condemn  *em 
quickly.  -  [Romans, 

Fir.    Before    you  go  together,   worthy 
We  are  to  tender  our  opinion ;  [add 

And  give  you  those  instructions,  that  may 
Unto  your 'even  judgment  in  the  cause : 


Which  thus  .we  do  comhience.    First,  you 

must  know. 
That  where  there  is  a  true  and  perfect  merit. 
There  can  be  no  dejection ;  and  the  scorn 
Of  humble  baseness,  oftentimes  so  works 
In  a  high  soul,  upon  the  grosser  spirit. 
That  to  his  bleared  and  ofl'ended  sense. 
There  seems  a  hideous  fault  blaz'd  in  the 

object; 
When  only  th«  disease  is  in  his  eyes. 
Here-hence  it  comes  our  Horace  now  standi 

tax'd 
Of  impudence,  self-love,  and  arrogance. 
By  those  who  share  no  merit  in  themselves ; 
And  therefore  think  his  portion  is  as  small. 
For  they,  from  their  own  guilt,  assure  their 

souls. 
If  they  should  confidently  praise  their  works. 
In  them  it  would  appear  inflation : 
Which,  in  a  full  and  well  digested  man. 
Cannot  receive  that  foul  abusive  name. 
But  the  fair  title  of  erection. 
And,  for  his  true  use  of  translating  men. 
It  still  bath  been  a  work  of  as  much  palm. 
In  clearest  judgments,  as  t'invent  or  make. 
His  sliarpness,  that  is  most  excusable ; 
As  being  forc'd  out  of  a  suffering  virtue. 
Oppressed  with  the  licence  of  the  time: 
And  howsoever  fools  or  jerking  pedants. 
Players,  or  such  like  bunoon,  barking  wits' % 
May  with  their  beggarly  and  barren  trash. 
Tickle  base  vulgar  ears,  in  their  despite ; 
This,  like  Jove's  thunder,  shall  theur  pri<] 

controul, 
*'  The  honest  satire  hath  the  happiest  soul.*' 

Now,  Romans,  you  have  heard  our 
thought<i ;  withdraw  when  you  please. 

Tib.  Remove  the  accused  fi*om  the  bar. 

Tijr.  Who  holds  the  urn  to  us,  ha  ?  fear 
nothing :  I'll  quit  you,  mine  honest  pitiful 
stinkards ;  I'll  do't. 

Cris.  Captain,  you  shall  eternally  girt  me 
to  YOU,  as  1  am  generous. 

TiLC.  Goto. 

Ca9.  Tibullus,  let  there  be  a  case  of  vi» 
zards  privately  provided  ;  we  have  found  a 
subject  to  bestow  them  on. 

Tib.  It  shall  be  done,  Caesar. 

Cas.  Here  be  words,  Horace,  able  to 
bastinado  a  man's  ears. 

Hor.  I.    Please  it,  great  Caesar,  I  have 

pills  about  me, 

Mixt  with  the  whitesf  kind  of  ellcbore. 

Would  give  him  a  light  vomit,  that  should 

purge  [heats : 

His  brain  and  stomach  of  those  tumorous 


pride 


"  This  carries  palm  xvith  it."]  A  Latin  form  of  speaking,  equivalent  to  our  English 
phrase,  "  This  bears  the  bell." 

"  Players,  or  such  like  buffoons,  barking  xvits.'\  I  have  inserted  in  the  text  the  lectioa 
of  the  first  folio,  which  seems  the  most  preferable.  It  uses  biiffbon  as  an  adjective,  and 
reads: 

"  Players,  or  such  like  buffoon,  barking  wits." 
And  that  was  the  intention  of  the  author,  as  appears  from  the  quarto  of  1603,  where  the 
line  is  read  thus : 

•'  Players,  or  suchlike  buifonary  wits.'* 
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Might  I  have  leave  to  minister  unto  him. 

Cas.  O !  be  his  ^cuhipiusi  gentle  Ho- 
race :  [patient. 
You  shall  have  leave,  and  he  shall  be  your 
Virgil,  use  your  authority,  command  him 
forth.  [pinus ; 

Vir.  Caesar  is  careful  of  your  health,  Cris- 
And  hath  himself  chose  a  physician 
To  minister  unto  you :  take  nis  pills. 

Hor,  They  are  somewhat  bitter,  sir,  but 

very  wholesome.         [work  anon. 

Take  yet  another ;  so:   stand  by,  they'll 

Tib,  Romans,  return  to  your  several  seats : 
lictors,  bring  forward  the  urn ;  and  set  tlie 
accused  to  the  bar. 

Tuc.  Quickly,  you  whoreson  emgious 
varlets ;  come  forward.  What !  snail  we 
sit  all  day  upon  you  ?  You  make  no  more 
haste  now,  than  a  beggar  upon  pattins ;  or  a 
physician  to  a  patient  that  has  no  money, 
you  pilchers.  « 

Tib.  "  Rufus  Laberius  Crispinus,  and 
"  Demetrius  Fannius,  hold  up  your  hands. 
'•  You  have,  according  to  the  Roman  cus- 
"  tom,  put  yourselves  upon  trial  to  the  urn, 
"  for  divers  and  sundry  calumnies,  whereof 
<'  you  have,  before  this  time,  been  Indicted, 
"  and  are  now  presently  arraigned:  prepare 
*'  yourselves  to  hearken  to  the  verdict  of 
"  your  tryers.  Caius  Cilnius  Mecaenas  pro- 
"nounceth  you,  by  this  hand-writmg, 
*' guilty.  Cornelius  Gallus,  guilty.  Pan- 
"filiusTucca '» 

Tuc,  Parcel-guilty,^!.  [indeed 

Dcm.  He  means  himself;  for  it  was  he 
Subom'd  us  to  the  calumny.  [I  ? 

Ttic.  I,  you  whoreson  cantharides!  was* t 

Dem,  I  appeal  to  your  conscience,  cap- 

Tib,  Then  you  confess  it  now  ?        [tain. 

Dan,  1  do,  and  crave  the  mercy  of  the 

Tib,  What  saith  Crispinus  ?    '        [court. 

Cm.  O,  the  captain,  the  captain 

Hor,  My  phystck  begins  to  work  with  my 
patient,  1  see.  • 

Vir,  Captain,  stand  forth  and  answer. 

Tuc,  Hold  thy  peace,  poet  praetor :  I  ap- 
peal from  thee  to  Caesar,  I.  Do  melcight, 
royal  Caesar. 

C(R9,  Marry,  and  I  will,  sir.     Lictors, 
gag  him :  do. 
And  put  a  case  of  vizards  o*er  his  head. 
That  he  may  look  bi-frontcd  as  he  speaks. 

Ttic.  Grods  and  fiends !  Caesar  1  thou  wilt 
not,  Caesar,  wilt  thou  ?  Away,  you  whoreson 
vultures  ;  away.  You  think  I  am  a  dead 
corpse  DOW,  because  Caesar  is  disposed  to  jest 
with  a  man  of  mark,  or  so.  Hold  your 
hook'd  talons  out  of  my  flesh,  you  inhumane 
harpies.  Go  to,  do't.  What!  will  the 
royal  Augustus  cast  away  a  gent'man  of 
worship,  a  captain  and  a  commander,  for  a 


couple   of  condemnM    caitifif  calumnioui 
cargo's  ? 

Ccts.  Dispatch,  lictors. 

Tiic.  Caesar. 

Cits,  Forward,  Tib ullus. 

Vir.  Demand  what  cause  they  had  to 
malign  Horace. 

Dem,  In  troth,  no  great  cause,  not  I ;  I 
must  confess :  but  that  he  kept  better  com- 
pany (for  the  most  part)  than  I :  and  that 
better  men  lov*d  him  than  lov'd  me:  and 
that  his  writings  thriv'd  better  than  mine, 
and  were  better  lik'd  and  grac'd ;  nothing 
else.  ^    , 

Fir,  llius  envious  souls  repme  at  others' 
good. 

Hor,  If  this  be  all,  faith,  I  forgive  thee 
freely. 
Envy  me  still,  so  long  as  Virgil  loves  Die; 
Gallus,  TibuUus,  and  the  best-best  Caesaf , 
My  dear  Mecaenas ;  while  these,  with  many 
more  [worthy 

(Whose  names  I  wisely  slip)  shall  ihink  me 
Their  honoured  and  auor*a  society. 
And  read  and  love,  prove  and  applaud  my 
poems;  [spite  them. 

I  would  not  wish  but  such  as  you  should 

Cris,  O 

Tib,  How  now,  Crispinus  ? 

Cris,  O,  I  am  sick " 

Hor.  A  bason,  a  bason,  quickly;  our 
physick  works.     Faint  not,  man. 

Cris.  O retrograde  —  reciprocal 

■     ■  incubus. 

C(zs,  What's  that,  Horace  ? 


Hor,  Retrograde  and  reciprocal  incubut 
are  come  up. 

Gal,  Thanks  be  to  Jupiter. 

Cris,  O glibbery  —  lubrical  —*- de- 
funct—O- 

Hor,  Well  said;  here's  some  store. 

Fir.  What  are  they? 

Hor,  Glibbery,  lubrical,  and  defunct 

Gal,  O,  they  came  up  easy. 

Cris,  O O 

Tib.  What's  that? 

Hor,  Nothing  yet. 

Cris,  Magnificate.  [what  hard. 

Mec,  Magnificate  ?  That  came  up  some- 

Hor,  I.     What  chear,  Crisj^inus  r 

CrU.  O,  I  shall  cast  up  my  —  spuriou&^ 
snotteries  — 

Hor.  Good.    Again. 

Cris.  Chilblain'd O O 

clumsy 

Hor.  That  clumsy  stuck  terribly. 

Mec.  What's  all  that,  Horace  ? 

Hor,  Spurious,  snotteries,  chilblain' d, 
clumsy. 

Tib,  O  Jupiter. 

Gol.    Who  would  have   thought  there 

"  0^1  am  jicA:.]  This  part  of  the  scene  is  copied  from  Lucian  ;  Lexiphanes  has  a  vomit 
given  him,  to  bring  up  his  affected  and  uncommon  words.  Some  of  the  speeches  are  literal 
translations  from  the  Greek,  and  the  directions  which  are  afterwards  given  to  Crispinus,  arc 
ia  imitation  of  the  same  author. 
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should  ha'  been  such  a  deal  of  filth  jn  a 
po€t^ 

Cfis.  O barmy  froth  — 

C<es.  What's  that? 

Cris.  Puffie  —  inflate  —  turgidous 

—  ventositous. 

Hor.  Barmy  froth,  puffie,  inflate,  turgi- 
dous, and  ventositous  are  come  up. 

Ttb,  O  terrible  windy  words. 

Gal,  A  sign  of  a  windy  brain. 

Cris.  O oblatrant furibund 

Situate — strenuous 

Hor.  Here's  a  deal ;  oblatrant,  furibund, 
fatuate,  strenuous. 

Cms.  Now  all's  come  up,  I  trow.  What 
a  tumult  he  had  in  his  belly ! 

Hor,  No,  there's  the  often  conscious 
iamp  behind  still. 

CrU,  O conscious  —  damp. 

Hot,  It's  come  up,  thanks  to  Apollo  and 
£sculapius :  vet  there's  another;  you  were 
best  take  a  pill  more. 

Cris.  O,  no;  O O O O 

Hot,  Force  yourself  then  a  little  with 
your  finger. 

Cris.  O O prorumped. 

Tib.  Pronimped  ?  what  a  noise  it  made  ! 
as  if  his  spirit  would  have  prerumpt  with  it. 

Cris.  O ^0 O.  [ever  it  is. 

Fir.  Help  him,  it  sticks  strangely,  what- 

Cris.  O clutcht. 

Hor,  Now  it's  come;  clutcht. 

Cms.  Clutcht?  it's  well  that's  come  up; 
it  had  but  a  narrow  passage. 

Cris.  O 

Vir,  Again,  hold  him,  hold  his  head 
there. 

Cris.  Snarling  gusts — quaking  custard. 

Hor.  How  now,  Crispinus  ? 

Cris.  O obstupefact. 

Tib.  Nay,  that  are  all  we,  I  assure  you. 

Hor.  How  do  you  feel  yourself? 

Cris.  Pretty  and  well,  1  thank  you. 

Vir.  These  pills  can  but  restore  him  for 
a  time. 
Not  cure  him  quite  of  such  a  malady. 
Caught  by  so  many  surfeits,  which  have 

fiU'd  ' 
His  blood  and  brain  thus  full  of  crudities : 
'Tis  necessary  therefore  he  observe      [take 
A  strict  and  wholesome  diet.     Look  y©u 
Each  morning  of  old  Cato's  principles 
A  good  draught  next  your  heart ;  that  walk 


then  come  home, 
Terence,  suck  his 


upon  **, 
Till  it  be  well  digested: 
And  taste  a  piece  of 

phrase 

Instead  of  liquorish ;  and,  at  any  hand. 
Shun  Plautus,    and  old  Ennius ;  they  are 

meats 
Too  harsh  for  a  weak  stomach.  Use  to  read 


(But  not  without  a  tut^r)  the  best  Greeki^ 
As  Orpheus,  Musseus,  Pindarus,  . 
Hesiod,  Callimachus,  and  The€k;rite, 
High  Homer ;  but  beware  of  Lycophroo, 
He  is  too  dark  and  danserous  a  disn. 
You  must  not  hunt  iov    wild  outlandish 
To  stuff  out  a  peculiar  dialect ;  [terms. 

But  let  your  matter  run  before  your. words. 
And  if  at  any  time  you  chance  to  meet 
Some  Gallo-Belgick  phrase,  you  shall  not 

straight  [mcnt. 

Rack  your  poor  verse  to  give  it  entertain- 
But  let  it  pass ;  and  do  not  think  yourself 
Much  damnify' d,  if  you  do  leave  it  out. 
When  nor  your  understand in^,  nor  the  sense 
Could  well  receive  it.   This  tair  abstinence. 
In  time,  will  render  you  more  sound  and 

clear : 
And  this  have  I  prescrib'd  to  you,  in  place 
Of  a  strict  sentence;  which  till  he  perform. 
Attire  him  in  that  robe.    And  henceforth 

learn 
To  bear  yourself  more  humbly ;  not  to  swell. 
Or  breathe  your  insolent  and  idle  spite 
On  him  whose  laughter  can  your  worst  af- 
Tib.  Take  him  away.  [fright. 

Oris.  Jupiter  guard 'Cxsar. 
Fir.  And  for  a  week  or  two  see  him 

lockt  up  [pany  ; 

In  some  dark  place,  remov'd  from  corn- 
He  will  talk  idly  else  after  his  physick. 
Now  to  you,  sir.    Th'  extremity  of  law 
Awards  you  to  be  branded  in  the  front. 
For  this  your  calumny :  but  since  it  pleaseth 
Horace  (the  party  wrong' d)  f  intreat  of  Cae- 
A  mitigation  of  that  juster  doom,  [sar. 

With  Caesar's  tongue  thus  we  pronounce 

your  sentence. 
Demetrius  Fannius,  thou  shalt  here  put  on 
That  coat  and  cap,  and  henceforth  think 

thyself  [wear  them 

No  other  than  they  make  thee;  vow  to 
In  every  fair  and  generous  assembly. 
Till  the,  best  sort  of  minds  shall  take  to 

knowledge 
As  well  thy  satisfaction,  as  thy  wrongs. 
Hor.  Only  (grave  praetor)  here,  in  open 

court, 
I  crave,  the  oath  for  good  behaviour 
May  be  administer'd  unto  them  both. 

Fir.  Horace,  it  shall :  TibuUus,  give  it 
them.    . 

Tib,  **  Rufus  Laberius  Crispinus,  and 
"  Demetrius  Fannius,  lay  your  hands  on 
"  your  hearts.  You  shall  here  solemnly  at- 
"  test  and  swear,  that  never  (after  this  in- 
**  stant)  either  at  booksellers'  stalls,  in  ta- 
"  verns,  two-penny  rooms,  tyring-houses, 
"noblemen's  butteries,  puisne's  chambers 
"  (the  best  and  farthest  places  where  yon 
"  are  admitted  to  come)  you  shall  once 
"  offer  or  dare  (thereby  to  endear  yourself 


ypon, 


A  good  draugiu  nsxtyour  fteari,  an©  walk  upon't.]    The  first  folio  has,  thai  %va!k 
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'  the  more  to  any  player,  enghlej,  or  guilty 
'  gull  in  your  company)  to  malign,  traduce, 
^  or  detract  the  person  or  writings  of  Quin- 
'  tus  Horatius  Flaccus,  or  any  otlior  enii- 
^  nent  man,  transcending  you  in  merit, 
'  whom  your  envy  shall  find  cause  to  work 
'  upon,  either  for  that,  or  for  keeping  him- 
^  self  in  better  acquaintance,  or  enjoying 
'  better  friends ;  or  if  (transported  by  any 
^  sudden  and  desperate  resolution)  you  do, 
^  that  then  you  shall  not  under  the  bastoun, 
'  or  in  the  next  presence,  being  an  honour- 
^  able  assembly  of  his  favourers,  be  brought 
'  as  voluntary  gentlemen  to  undertake  the 
^  forswearing  of  it.  Neither  shall  you  at 
'  any  time  (ambitiously  alfecting  the  title 
'  of  the  untrussers  or  whippers  of  the  age) 
^  suffer  the  itch  of  writing  to  over-run  your 
'  performance  in  libel,  upon  pain  of  being 
'  taken  up  for  lepers  in  wit,  and  (losing  both 
'  your  time  and  your  papers)  be  irrecover- 
f  ably  forfeited  to  the  hospital  of  fools.  So 
'  help  you  our  Roman  gods,  and  the  genius 
^  of  great  Carsar." 

Fir.  So,  now  di8!K>lve  the  c«urt. 

ffor.  Tib.  Gal.  Mec.  Fir,  And  thanks  to 
Caesar, 


That  thus  hath  exercisM  his  patience 
C(BS,  We  have,  indeed,   you  worthiest 
fiends  of  Caesar, 
ft  is  the  bane  and  torment  of  our  ears. 
To  hear  the   discords    of   those  jangling 

rhimers. 
That  with  their  bad  and  scandalous  practices 
Bring  all  true  arts  and  learninff  in  contempt. 
But  let  not  your  high  thoughts  descena  so 

low 
As  these  despised  objects ;  let  them  fall. 
With  their  flat  groveling  souls:  be  you  your- 
selves ;  [crown'd. 
And  as  with  our  best  favours  you  stand 
So  let  your  mutual  loves  be  still  renown'd. 
£nvY  will  dwell  where  there  is  want  of  merit, 
Tho'^  the  deserving  man  should  crack  his 
spirit. 

Song. 
"  Blush,  folly,  blush :  here's  none  that  fears 
"  'Hie  wasgmg  of  an  ass's  ears, 
''  Although  a  wolfish  case  he  wears. 
^'  Detraction  is  but  baseness  varlet ; 
"  And  apes  are  apes,  tho'  cloath'd  in  scar- 
let." 


Rumpaiur,  quisqids  rumpitur  invidid. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  play,  the  quarto  edition  gives  us  the  following  advertivment, 
u'hich  seems  to  refer  to  the  dialogue  which  immediately  succeeds  it.  1  have  therefore 
given  it  a  place  in  the  present  edition,  as  it  serves  to  connect  the  several  parts  together. 

''  Here,  reader,  in  place  of  the  epilogue,  was  meant  to  thee  an  apology  from  the  author, 
'*  with  his  reasons  for  the  publishing  of  this  book :  but,  since  he  is  no  less  restrained,  than 
<*  thou  deprived  of  it  by  authority,  tie  prays  thee  to  think  charitably  of  what  thou  hast  read, 
**  till  thou  maycst  hear  him  speak  what  he  hath  written." 


TO  THE  READER. 


IF,  by  looking  on  what  is  past,  thou  hast 
deserved  that  name,  I  am  willing  thou 
should'st  yet  know  more,  by  that  which 
follows,  an  Apologetical  Dialogue  ;  which 
was  only  once  spoken  upon  the  sts^e,  and 
ail  the  answer  1  ever  gave  to  sundry  impo- 
tent libels  then  cast  out  (and  some  yet 
reraaining)  against  me,  and  this  play. 
Wherein  I  take  ^  no  pleasure  to  revive  the 
times ;  but  that  posterity  may  make  a  differ- 
ence between  tneir  manners  that  provok'd 
me  then,  and  mine  that  neglected  them  ever. 
For,  in  these  strifes,  and  on  such  persons, 
were  as  wretched  to  affect  a  victory,  as  it 
is  unhappy  to  be  committed  with  them. 
Non  a/morum  fanUie$  eit  laudandat  sed 


The  P  E  R  S  O  l4  S. 

Naiutut,  Pdyposus,  Author. 

Nas.  T  PRAY  you  let's  go  see  him,  how 

JL  he  looks 

After  these  libels, 

Pol.  O  vcx*d,  rex'd,  I  warrant  you. 

A^fl*.  Do  you  thmk  so  ?  I  should  be  sorry 
If  I  found  that.  [for  hin^ 

Pol.  O,  they  are  such  bitter  things. 
He  cannot  chuse. 

Nas.  But  he  is  guilty  of  'em? 

Pol.  Fuhl  that's  no  matter. 

Na$.  No? 

Pa/.  No.    Here's  his  lodging. 
We'll  steal  upon  him :  or,  let's  listen ;  stay, 
lie  has  a  humour  oft  to  talk  t'  himself. 


184 


TO  THE  READER. 


Nas.  They  are  your  manneis  lead  me, 

not  mine  own. 
jiut.  The  £ates  have  not  spun  him  the 
coarsest  thread. 
That  (free  from  knots  of  perturbation) 
Doth  yet  so  live,  although  but  to  himself. 
As  he  can  safely  scorn  the  tongues  of  slavi^s. 
And  neglect  to^une,  more  than  she  can 

him. 
It  is  the  happiest  thing  this,  not  to  be 
Within  the  reach  of  malice ;  it  provides 
A  man  so  well,  to  laugh  off  injuries; 
And  never  sends  him  farther  for  his  venge- 
ance, 
Thau  the  vex*d  bosom  of  his  enemy. 
I,  now,  but  think,  how  poor  their  spite 

sets  off. 
Who,  after  all  their  waste  of  sulphurous 

terms. 
And  burst-out  thunder  of  their  charged 

mouths. 
Have  nothing  left  but  the  unsav'ry  sindke 
Of  their  black  vomit,  to  upbraid  themselves: 
Whilst  I,  at  whom  they  shot,  sit  here  shot- 
free. 
And  as  unhurt  of  envy,  as  unhit 

Pol.  I,  but  the  multitude  they  think  not 
so,  sir ;  [out. 

They  think  you  hit,  and  hurt ;  and  dare  give 
Your  silence  argues  it,  in  not  rejoining 
To  this  or  that  late  libel. 
AiU.  *Las,  good  rout ! 
1  can  afford  them  leave  to  err  so  still ; 
And,  like  the  barking  students  of  Bear*s- 

college ', 
To  swallow  up  the  garbage  of  the  time 
With  greedy  gullets,  whilst  myself  sit  by, 
Pleas'd,  and  yet  tortur'd,  with  their  beastly 

feecling. 
*Tis  a  sweet  madness  runs  along  with  them. 
To  think,  all  that  are  aim'd  at  still  are  struck ; 
Then,  where  the  shaft  still  lights,  mak^that 

the  mark. 
And  ^,  each  fear,  or  fever-shaken  fool. 
May  challenge  Teucer's  hand  in  archery. 
Good  troth,  if  I  knew  any  man  so  vile. 
To  act  the  crimes  these  whippers  repre- 
hend % 
Or  what  their  servile  apes  gesticulate, 
I  should  not  then  mucli  muse  their  shredsr 

were  lik'd ; 
Since  ill  men  have  a  lust  t*  ear  others'  sins. 


And  good  men  have  a  seal  to  hear  sin 

sham'd. 
But  when  it  is  all  excrement  they  vent. 
Base  filth  and  oifal ;  or  thefts,  notable 
As  ocean-pyracies,  or  high-way  stands ; 
And  not  a  crime  there  tax'd,  but  is  their 

own. 
Or  what  their  own  foul  thoughts  suggested 

to  them ; 
And  that  ip  ail  their  heat  of  taxing  others. 
Not  one  of  them  but  lives  himself  (if  known) 
Improbior  satiram  scribente  cinada, 
What  should  1  say  more,  than  turn  stone 

with  woncier ! 
Nas.  I  never  saw  this  play  bred  all  this 

tumult: 
What  was  there  in  it  could  so  deeply  offend. 
And  stir  so  many  hornets  ? 
Aut.  Shall  I  tell  you  ? 
AVu.  Yes,  and  ingenuously- 
j4ut.  Then  by  the  hope 
Which  I  prefer  unto  all  other  objects, 
I  can  profess,  I  never  writ  that  piece 
More  innocent  or  empty  of  offence. 
Some  salt  it  had,  but  neither  tooth  nor  gall. 
Nor  was  there  in  it  any  circumstance 
Which,  in  the  setting  down,  1  could-  su- 
spect 
Might  be  perverted  by  an  enemy's  tongue  ; 
Only  it  had  the  fault  to  be  caird  mine ; 
That  was  the  crime. 

Pol.  No  ?  why  they  say  you  tax*d 
The  law  and  lawyers,    captains  and  the 
By  their  particular  names '.  [players, 

Aut.  It  is  not  so.  [taught;^ 

I  us'd  no  name.  My  books  have  still  been 
To  sj.are  the  persons,  and  to  speak  the  vices. 
These  are  mere  slanders,  and  enforc'd  by 

such 
As  have  no  safer  ways  to  men's  disgraces. 
But  their  own  lies  and  loss  of  honesty : 
Fellows   of  practia'd    and   most   laxative 

tongues. 
Whose  empty  and  eager  bellies,  i'  the  year. 
Compel  their   brains   to  many  desp'ratc 

shifts, 
(I  spare  to  name  'em,  for  their  wretchedness 
Fury  itself  would  pardon.)  These,  or  such, 
■Whether  of  malice,  or  of  ignorance. 
Or  itch  t'  have  me  their  adversary  (I  know 

nolj 
Or  all  these  mixt ;  but  sure  I  am,  three  yean 


*  Studcnls  ofBear^s-coUege.']  The  dogs  at  the  Bear-garden. 

■  Tfi^se  w^HippERS  reprehend.']    Decker,  who  intitled  his  play,  the  l/ntrussing  thehumor^ 
0US  poet.    A  little  lower  he  calls  him  the  Untrusser, 

*  ■    ■    They  say  you  tax*d 
The  law  and  laxvyerM,  captaim  am  the  players. 

By  their  particular  namesJ]  As  to  the  lawyers,  so  secure  was  our  poet  of  his  innocence, 
that  he  inscribed  the  play  to  a  gentleman  eminent  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  who  had 
the  candour  and  good  sense  to  be  his  advocate  to  the  publick,  as  he  gratefuUv  acknowledges 
in  the  dedication.  With  regard  to  the  players,  it  is  remarked  above,  that  be  certainly  al- 
luded to  son:e  who  were  then  well  known ;  and  the  marks  he  gave  of  them  were  probably- 
t>lain  enough  to  point  them  out  to  the  audience,  who  were  to  make  the  application.  Yet,  a$ 
ne  replies,  it  was  the  vices  only  he  reproved ;  and  as  no  names  are  mentioned,  it  is  not  pos* 
•ible  at  this  distance,  nor  is  it  worth  the  inquiry,  to  say  who  they  were. 


to  THE  READER. 


189 


Tbey  did  {irOToke  me  with  their  petulant 

styles 
On  every  stage :  and  I  at  last,  unwilling^ 
But  weary,  I  confess,  of  so  much  trouble, 
Tboiight  I  would  try  if  shame  could  win 

upon  'em  ; 
And  therefore  chose  Augustus  CaesaVs  times. 
When  wit  and  arts  were  at  their  height  in 

Kome, 
To  shew  that  Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  rest 
Of  those  great  masterspirits,  did  not  Wdnt 
DetractoTf  then,  or  practisers  against  them ; 
And  by  this  line  (although  na  parallel) 
1  hop'd  at  last  they  would  sit  down  and 

blush  ^ 
But  nothing  I  could  find  more  contrary. 
And  though  the  impudence  of  flies  be 

great. 
Yet  this  hath  so  proTok'd  the  angry  wasps. 
Or,  as  you  said,  of  the  next  nest,  the  hor- 
nets, '[trils. 
That  they  fly  buzzing,  mad,  about  my  nos- 
And,  like  so  many  screaming  grashoppers 
Held  by  the  wings,  fill  every  ear  with  noise. 
And  what?    those  former  calumnies  you 

mentioned. 
First,  of  the  law :  indeed  I  brought  in  Ovid 
Chid  by  his  angry  father  for  neglecting 
Tlie  study  of  their  laws  for  poetry : 
And  I  am  warranted  by  his  own  words. 

^  Sape  pater  dixit,  studium  quid  inutile 

tentaef 
Maomdcs  nulUu  ipse  rcHnquU  opes. 

And  in  far  harsher   terms   elsewhere,   as 
these: 

*  Non  me  verbosas  leges  ediscere,  non  me 
Ingrato  voces  prosHtuisseJoro^ 

But  how  this  should  relate  unto  our  laws. 
Or  the  just  ministers,  with  least  abuse, 
1  reverence  both  too  much  to  understand ! 
Then,  for  the  captain,  I  will  only  speak 
An  epigram  I  here  have  made :  it  is 
"  Unto  true  soldiers.'*    That's  the  lemma^ 

Mark  it,  [to  view 

'*  Strength  of  my  country,  whilst  I  bring 
^  Such  as  are  miscalFd  captains,  and  wrong 

you,  [thence, 

"  And  your  high  names ;  I  do  desire^  that 
•'  Be  nor  put  on  you,  nor  you  take  offence  : 


"f  swear  by  youP  true  friead/  my  muse,  I 

love 
'•  Your  great  pfofedskm  which  I  once  did 

prove '  J 
'*  And  did  hoi!  shame  it  ^ith  my  actions' 

then, 
'*  No  more  thaii  I  dare  now  do  With  n^ypeAir 
'•  He  that  not  trusts  me  having  vow'd  thus 

much, 
**  But'sangry  for  the  captain,  still :  i^^such  •.*' 
Now  for  the  players,  it  is  true,  I  tax'd  'em,' 
And  yet  but  some;  and  those  ^o  sparingly. 
As  all  the  rest  might  have  sat  still  unqoes* 

tion'd. 
Had  they  but  had  the  wit  or  conscience 
1 0  think  well  of  themselves.  But,'  iiApotent,' 

they 
Thought  each  man's  vice  berong*d  to  their 

whole  tribe ; 
And  much  good  do't  'em.    What  tb*  bars? 

done  'gainst  me, 
I  am  not  mov'd  with.  If  it  gave  'em  meat^ 
Or  got  'cm  clothes,  'tis  well;  tliat  was  their 
Only  amongst  them,  I  am  sorry  lor      [end. 
Some  better  natures,  by  the  rest  so  drswn/ 
To  nm  in  that  vile  line'. 

Pot.  And  is  this  all  ? 
Will  you  not  answer  then  the  libek  ? 
Aut,  No. 

/'o/.  Nortbeuntrussers? 
Aut,  Neither. 
PoL  Y'are  undone  thetf. 
Aut,  With  whom  ? 
PoL  The  world. 
Aut,  The  baud. 
PoL  It  \5:ill  be  taketil 
To  be  stupidity  or  tameness  ih  yoit. 
Aut,  But  they  that  have  incens'd  me,  cadf 

in  soul 
Acquit  me  of  that  guilt.    They  know  I  dare 
To  spurn  or  baffle  'emy  or  squirt  tlieft-  eyes" 
With  ink  or  urine;  or  I  could  do  worse, 
Arm'dwith  Archilochus'  fury,  write  1am- 

bicks. 
Should  make  the  desperate  lashers  hang 

themselves,  ,  , 

Bhime  *em  to  death,  as?  the^  do  Irish  rats 
In  drumming  tuiTesf.    Or,  living,  I  could 

stamp 
Their  foreheads  with  th<»e  deep  and  pub^ 

lie  brands. 


*  Trist.  lib.  4.  eleg.  tO.  •  A  mo.  lib.  1.  elee.  15. 

*  ThaVs  the  lemma.]  The  subject  proposed,  or  title  of  the  epigram. 

'  -J . .—  /  lorce  ^       . 

Your  great  profession^  xvkich  I  once  did  prove,']  Jonsbn  once  bore  arms  in  Floiders^ 
where  he  acquitted  himself  with  reputation. 

*  Is  sucft.']  i.  e.  such  as  are  miscalled  captains. 

*  — '■■■  ^        ■  ■  lam  sorry  for 

Some  betternatures.  by  the  rest  so  draxvn,  . 

To  run  in  that  vile  line.']  It  has  been  thought  that  Shakspeare  was  here  alluded  to, 
Utader  the  expression  of  better  natures.  But  1  see  no  reason  to  confine  the  phrase  to  so  par*r 
ticular  a  restriction.  It  makes  good  sense  to  take  it  in  the  most  obvious  meaning :  nor  does 
it  appear  there  was  any  difference  subsisting  between  Sliakspeare  and  our  author ;  for,  on 
the  contrary,  Shakspeare  wa^  not  ohly  a  performer  in  our  author's  Sefanus,  the  next  play 
which  he  brought  upon  the  stage ;  but  actually  wro|e  some  parts  of  the  drama  Itsielf, 


IH 


TO  THE  READER. 


That   Uie   whole  company  ef  barber-sur- 
geons 
Should  not  Uke  off,  with  all  their  art  and 

plaisters. 
And  these  my  prints  should  last,  still  to  be 

read 
In  their  pale  fronts;  when,  what  they  write 

'gainst  me 
Shall,  like  a  figure  drawn  in  water,  fleet. 
And  the  poor  wretched  papers  be  employ'd 
To  clothe  tobacco,  or  some  cheaper  drug. 
This  I  could  do,  and  make  them  infamous. 
But,  to  what  end  ?  when  their  own  deeds 

have  marked  *em ; 
And  that  I  know,  within  his  guilty  breast 
Each  slanderer  bears  a  whip  that  shall  tor- 
ment him 
Worse  than  a  million  of   these  temporal 
plagues !  [mour. 

Which  to  pursue,  were  but  a  feminine  hu- 
And  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  roan. 
Nas.  *Tis  true;  for  to  revenge  tiieir  in- 
juries, 
Were  to  confess  you  felt  'em.    Let  *em  go. 
And  use  the  treasure  of  the  fdbl,   their 

tongues. 
Who  makes  nis  gain,  by  speaking  worst  of 
best. 
Pol.  O,  but  they  lay  particular  imputa- 
tions— 
j4hL  As  what?  < 

FoL  That  all  your  writing  is  mere  railing. 
Jut.  Ha!  if  all  the  salt  in  the  old  comccfy 
Should  be  so  censur'd,  or  the  sharper  wits 
OF  the  bqld  satire  termed  scolding  rage. 
What  age  could  then  compare  with  those 

for  buffoons  > 
What  should  be  said  of  Aristophanes, 
Persius,  or  Juvenal }  whose  names  \vc  now 
So  glorify  in  schools,  at  least  pretend  it. 
Ha^thev  no  other? 

Pol.  Yes,  they  say  you  are  slow, 
And  scarce  bring  forth  a  play  a  year. 

Aut.  'Tis  true. 
I  would  they  could  not  4ay  that  I  did  Ihat. 
There's  all  the  joy  that  I  take  i'  their  trade. 
Unless  such  scribes  as  these  might  be  pro- 
scribed 


Th' abused  theatres.    They  wo«ld  tliiiik  i€ 

strange,  now, 
«A  man  shoulu  take  but  colts-foot  far  one 

day. 
And,  between  whiles,  spit  out  a  better  poem 
Than  e'er  the  master  of  art,  or  giver  of  wit. 
Their  belly,  made.    Yet,  this  is  possible. 
If  a  free  mind  had  but  tlie  patience,  ' 
To  tliuik  so  much  together,  and  so  vile. 
But  that  these  base  ajid  beggarly  conceits 
Should  carry  it,  by  the  multitude  of  voices. 
Against  the  most  abstracted  work,  oppos'd 
To  the  stufl'd  nostrils  of  the  drunken  rout  i 

0,  this  would  make  aleam*d  and  liberal  soul 
To  rive  hb  stained  quill  up  to  the  back. 
And  damn  his  long-watch'd  labours  to  the 

fire; 
Things  that  were  born  when  none  but  the 

still  night. 
And  his  dumb  candle,  saw  his  pinching 

throes: 
V(cre  not  his  own  free  merit  a  more  crown 
Unto  his  travails  than  their  reeling  claps  ? 
This  'tis  that  strikes  me  silent,  seals  my  lips. 
And  apts  me  rather  to  sleep  out  my  time. 
Than  I  would  waste  it  in  contemned  strifes 
With  these  vile  1  bides,  these  unclean  birds. 
That  make  their  moutlis  their  clysters,  and 

still  purge 
From  their  hot  mitrails.     But  I  leave  the 

monsters 
To  their  own  fate.    And  since  tlie  comic 

muse  [try 

Hath  prov'd  so  ominous  to  me,    I    will 
If  tragedy  have  a  more  kind  aspect  ;*^ 
Her  favours  in  my  next  I  will  pursue. 
Where  if  I  prove  the  pleasure  but  of  one. 
So  he  judicious  be,  he  shall  b'  alone 
A  theatre  unto  me :  once  I'll  'say. 
To  strike  the  ear  of  time  in  those  fresh 

strains, 
As  shall,    beside  the  cunning  of    their 

ground,  » 

Give  cause  to  some  of  wonder,  some  de- 
spite, [sound. 
And  unto  more  despair  to  imitate  thchr 

1,  tiiut  spend  half  my  nights,  and  half  my 

da>s. 


•  Since  ili£  comic  tmiae 


Hath  proved  so  ondnous  to  mc^  I  mil  try 

ff  tragedy  Have  a  more  kind  asp€ct.'\  But  the  aspect  of  tl^  tragic  musei  it  is  said,  was 
so  little  favourable  to  the  poet  when  in  buskins,  that  even  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  he 
failed :  Sefanus  and  dttUine  are  historical  characters  so  well  known,  that  no  distress  which 
befalls  them. can  possibly  raise  any  kind  of  pity,  the  chiefest  and  noblest  passion  belonging  to 
tragedy,  hi  the  breast  of  the  beholder.  But  pity  is  not  the  only  i)assiou,  which  the  tragic 
poet  is  concerned  ^ith.  1  o  excite  di^ead  ana  terror  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  is  equaU  j 
the  design  of  trsu^dy,  with  raising  the  softer  and  more  tender  emotions  of  the  heart.  Wick- 
edness and-  guilt,  when  they  ate  represented  to  an  audience,  should  naturally  create  no 
otiier  sensations  but  those  of  fear  and  horrour;  and  the  catastrophe  should  be  d^ismed  as  a 
monitory  lesson,  to  deter  others  from  perpetratmg  the  like  crimes.  Our  poet  is  not  sin^iar 
in  the  choice  of  his'subjects.  One  ot  them  has  iatelv  been  exhibited. on  a  stage,  that  u  no 
way  famous  for  presentihg  sc^es  of  cruelty  ta  the  beholder.  The  rival  wtts  of  France,  . 
monsieur  Grettillon  irf  his  Catiiinaf  and  monsieur  Voltaire  in  his  Rome  sauvi^  have  actually 
pitcbe^'on  the  same  c^nt  with  Jonson,  m  their  contest  for  the  dramatic  laurel, 
% 
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Here  in  a  cell,  to  get  a  dark  pale  hce. 
To  comi;  forth  worth  the  ivy  or  the  bays. 

And  in  this  ase  can  hop«  no  other  grace — 
Leave  me.    lliere's  something  come  into 
my  thought. 


That  must  and  shall  be  sun^  high  and  aloof. 
Safe  from  the  wolfs  black  jaw  and  the  dull 
ass's  hoof. 
Xas,    I  reverence  these  raptures,    and 
obey  'em. 


This  Comical  Satire  iras  first  acted  in  the  year  1601, 
By  the  then  children  of  qneen  Elizabeth's  chapel. 

The  principal  Comedians  were, 

Nat.  FfCLD,  |  Joh.     Undbrwoop^ 

Sal.    Paw,  |  Wilu  Ostlek,  * 

r«o.  Da>-,  •    I  Tho.    Maston« 


THE  FALL  OF  SEJANUS. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

7f7LIU3  Sganus,  son  to  Seius  Strabo,  a  gentleman  of  Rome,  and  born  at  Vulainram ; 
JlM24  after  bis  long  service  in  court,  first  uncter  Augustus ;  afterward,  Tiberius ;  grew  into 
tbat  faVour  with  the  latter,  and  won  him  by  those  arts,  as  there  wanted  nothing  but  the 
name  to  make  him  a  co-partner  of  the  einpir^ .  Which  greatness  of  hb,  Drusus,  Ihe 
emperor^s  son,  not  brooking ;  after  many  smother'd  dislikes,  it  one  day  breaking  out,  the 
prince  struck  him  publicly  on  the  face.  To  revenge  which  disgrace,  Dvia,  the  wife  of 
Drusus,  bein^  before  corrupted  by  him  to  her  dishonour,  and  the  discovery  of  her  husband's 
counsels)  Sejanus  practiseth  with,  togetiier  with  her  physician  called  Eudemus,  ahd  one 
Lygdus  an  eunuch,  to  poison  Drusus.  This  their  inhumane  act  having  successful  and 
unsuspected  passage,  it  emboldeneth  Seianus  to  further  and  more  insolent  projects,  cvea 


suspicions,  both  against  the  princes,  and  theu'  mother  Asrippina ;  which  Caesar  jealously 
hearkening  to,  as  covetously  consenteth  to  their  ruin,  ana  tneir  friends.  In  this  time,  the 
better  to  mature  and  strengthen  his  design,  Sejauus  labours  to  marry  IJvia,  and  worketh 
(with  all  hisingine')  to  remove  Tiberius  from  the  knowledge  of  public  business,  with 
allurements  of  a  quiet  and  retired '  life ;  the  latter  of  which,  Tiberius  (out  of  a  pronenesft 
to  lust,  and  a  desire  to  hide  those  unnatural  pleasures  which  he  could  not  so  publicly 
practise)  embraceth :  the  former  eokindleth  his  fieafs,  and  there  gives  him  iirst  cause  m 
doubt  or  suspect  towards  Sejanus :  aoainst  whom  he  ratseth  (in  private)  a  new  instrument, 
one  Sertorlus  Macro,  and  by  him  underworketh,  discovers  the  other's  counsels,  his  means^ 
his  ends,  sounds  the  ajiecttons  of  the  senators,  divides,  distracts  them  :.  at  last,  when 
Sejanus  least  looketb^  and  is  most  secure,  ^wHh  pretext  <yf  doing  him  an  unwonted  honour 
m  the  senate)  he  trains  him  firooi  his  guards,  and  with  a  long  doubtful  letter,  in  one  day 
hath  him  suspectej^  accMsed,  condemned,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rage  of  the  people  \ 

^  For  the  iuceessian.']  These  words,  wanting  in  the  edition  of  1605,  were  added  by  the 
poet,  to  complete  the  sense. 

*  H^th  aUhis  in  cine.]  From  the  Latin  ingenium;  it  was  spelt  in  this  manner  by  the 
writers  of  that  t^. 

•  Reti&eb  ^.]  The  quarto  reads  separaiei, 

^  By  ^  rage  <f  the  peapUJ]  After  this,  the  quarto  has  the  following :  "  This  do  we 
'.'  advance,  as  |i  mark  of  terror  to  all  traitors,  and  treasons ;  to  shew  how  just  the  heavens 
**  are, In  pouring  and  thundering  down  a  weighty  vengeance  on  their  unnatural  intents  even 
*^  te  the  worst  princes ;  much  more  to  those,  K>r  the  guard  of  whose  piety  and  virtue  the 
'f  an^eb  are  in  continual  watch,  and  God  hunself  miraculously  working.'^ 

This  seems  to  have  been  added«  in  compliment  to  K.  James,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
pomder-pht. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


[Act.  1. 


TlBEI^IUS. 

Sejakus. 

Drusvs  senior. 

.Latiaris. 

NERb. 

Varro. 

Bkvsvs  juniar. 

Macro. 

Caugula. 

COTTA. 

Arrvntius. 

Afer. 

Sfuus. 

Haterius. 

Sabinvs. 

Sanquxnius 

Lepidus. 

vPoMPONIUS. 

CORDUS. 

P0$TBUplU$. 

Gailus. 

Irio. 

Regulvs. 

MiNUTIUS. 

Terentius. 

-    Satrius. 

liACO. 

Natta. 

EVDEMVS. 

Opsius. 

RVFUS. 

Tribun!. 

Agrifpina. 

LiVIA. 

Sovia. 

PRJECOKES. 

LiCTORES* 

Flamek. 

MINISTRI. 

TUBICINES. 

^TlBlCINES. 

NUMTIUS, 

Servus. 

-• 

SCENE,  Rome. 

A  C 

T    I. 

SabiMtt$t  SHius,  Natta,  latiaru,  Cordus, 
Satrius,  ArrwUius,  Eudcmus,  IlaUrius, 
&c. 

Sab.  TTAIL,  CaiusSilius. 

XJ.  SiL  I'itius  Sabinui,  hail. 
You're  rarely  met  in  court ! 
Sab,  Tbereforet  wcU  met 
SiL  'Tis  true:  indeed,  this  place  is  not 

our  sphere. 
Sab.  No,  Siiins,  we  are  no  good  innneers. 
We  want  their  fine  arts>  and  their  thriving 

use,  f  times : 

Should  make  us  grac'd,  or  favour'a'  of  the 
We  have  no  shift  of  faces,  no  cleft  tongues. 
No  soft  and  glutinous  bodies,  that  can  stick, 
like  snails  on '  painted  waUs ;  or,  on  our 

))reasts,  [which 

Creep  up,  to  fall  from  that  proud  height,  to 
We  did  by  slavery,  not  by  service  climb. 
We  are  no  guilty  men,  and  then  no  great ; 
We  have  no  place  in  court,  office  in  state. 
That  we  can  say,  we  owe  unto  our  crimes : 
We  bum  with  no  black  secrets*,  which  can 

make 


Us  dear  to  the  pale  authors ;  or  livt  fear'd 
Of  their  still  waking  jealousies,  to  raise 
Ourselves  a  fortune,  by  subverting  theirs. 
We  stand  not  in  the  lines,  that  do  advance 
To  that  so  courted  point. 

SU.  But  yonder  lean 
A  pair  that  do. 
(Sab.  Good  cousin  Latiaris.)        [Natta, 
SH.  Satrius    Secundus,    and    Piimarius 
The  great  Sejanus*  clients :  there  be  two. 
Know  more  than  honest  counsels :   whose 

close  breasts,  [found 

Were  they  rip'd  up  to  liffht,  it  would  b^ 
A  poor  and  idle  sin  ,  to  which  their  trunks 
liad  not  been  made  £t  organs.    These  cui 

lye. 
Flatter  and  swear,  forswear,  deprave,  inform. 
Smile,  and  betray ;  make  guilty  men ;  then 

beg 
The 'forfeit  hves,  to  get  their  livings;  cut 
Men's  throats  with  whisperings ;  sell  to  gsh 

ping  suitors  [palace  ; 

The  empty  smoke,   that  flies   about  the 
Laugh  when  their  patron  laughs;  sweat 

when  he  sweats; 


*  Otipainied  x^dis.']  Sense,  and  the  old  copies  direct  us  to  read  on. 

'  A  poor  and  ifix^nn.!  That  is,  barren,  unprofitable. — Mr.  Sympson. 
The  word  is  so  used  by  ^lakspeare, 

"  Of  antres  vast,  and  desarts  idle.''        Othello. 
So  in  the  fint  ch^ter  of  Genesis,  **  The  earth  was  without  fom\,  and  void,**  Is  rendered 
b  the  Saxon,  <«  The  earth  waa  ySsL" 
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Beiioi anil  cold  witbhim;cbaiigc  every  mood. 

Habit,  and  garb,  as  often  as  he  varies ; 
Observe  hiiu,  as  his  watch  observes  his  clock ; 
'  And  true,  as  turkoise  in  the  dear  lord's 

ring. 
Look  well  Of  ill  with  him ;  ready  to  praise 
His  lordship,  if  he  spit,  or  but  piss  (air. 
Have  an  indifferent  stool,  or  break  wind 

well; 
Nothing  can  'scape  their  catch. 

Sab.  Alas !  these  things 
Deserve  no  note,  conferred  with  other  vile. 
And  filthier  flatteries,  that  corrupt  the  times : 
When,  not  alone  our  gentries  chief  are  fain 
To  make  their  safety  trom  such  sordid  acts. 
But  all  our  consuls,  and  no  httlc  part 
Of  such  as  have  been  prxtors,  yea,  the  most 
Of  senators  (that  else  not  use  their  voices  '*) 

Pedarii, 
■Start  up  in  public  senate,  and  there  strive 
Who  shall  propound  most  abject  tilings,  and 

base; 
So  much,  as  oft  Tiberius  hath  been  heard. 
Leaving  the  court,  to  cry,  O  race  of  men, 
Prepar'd  for  servitude  * !  wliich  shcw'd  that 

he. 
Who  least  the  public  liberty  could  like. 
As  lothly  brook'd  their  flat  servility. 

Sil,  Well,  all  is  worthy  of  us,  were  it  more. 
Who  with  our  riots,  pride,  and  c\\\\  hate. 
Have  so  provok'd  the  justice  of  the  gods. 
We,  that  (within  these  fourscore  years)  were 

bom 
Free :  equal  lords  of  the  triumphed  world  *, 
And  knew  no  masters,  but  atfections  ; 
To  which  betraying  first  our  liberties. 
We  since  became  the  slaves  to  one  man*s 

lusts ; 
And  now  to  many :  every  ministering  spy 
That  will  accuse  and  swear,  is  lord  of  you. 
Of  me,  of  all  our  fortunes  and  our  lives. 
Our  looks  are  call'd  to  question,  and  our 

words. 
How  innocent  soever,  are  made  crimes ; 
We  shall  not  shortly  dare  to  tell  our  dreams. 


Or  think,  but  'twill  be  treason. 

Sab*  "  Tyrants'  arts  [power  s 

"  Are  to  give  flatterers  grace ;  accusers, 
*'  That  those  may  seem  to  kill  whom  thej 

*»  devour." 
Now,  good  Cremutius  Cordos. 

Cor.  Hail  to  your  lordship. 

Nat.  Who's  that  salutes  your  cousin } 

Lot.  H'is  one  Cordus,        \Thaf  tokiiper. 
A  gentleman  of  Rome ;  one  tkat  nas  writ 
Annals  of  late,  they  say,  and  very  well* 

Nat.  Annals?  ot  wluit times? 

LaL.  I  think  of  Fompey's, 
And  Cains  Caesar's  ;  and  so  down  to  these. 

Nat.  How  stands  h'  affected  to  the  pre- 
sent state  ? 
Is  he  or  Drusian  ?  or  Germanican  ? 
Or  ours  ?  or  neutral  ? 

Lot.  I  know  him  not  so  far. 

Nat.  Those  times  are  somewhat  queaste 

to  be  toucht  [work  ? 

Have  you  or  seen,  or  heard  part  of  hit 

Lat.^  Not  I ;  he  means  they  shall  be  pub- 
lic shortly. 

Nat.  O,  Cordus  do  you  call  him  ? 

Lot.  I. 

Sub.  But  these  our  times 
Are  not  the  same,  Arruntiua. 

Arr.  1  imes  ?  the  n^n,  ' 

The  m«n  are  not  the  same :  'tis  we  are  base. 
Poor,  and  deseiierate  from  th'  exalted  strata 
Of  our  great  fathers.  Where  ts  now  the  soul 
Of  god-like  Cato  ?  he,  that  durst  be  good. 
When  Caesar  durst  be  evil ;  and  had  power. 
As  not  to  live  his  slave,  to  die  his  master. 
Or  Where's  the  constant  Brutus?  tliat  (being 

uroof 
Against  all  chanii  of  benefits)  did  strike 
So  brave  a  blow  into  the  monster's  heart 
That  sought  unkindly  'to  captive  his  country. 
O,  they  are  fled  the  light.    Those  mighty 

spirits 
Lie  rak'd  up  with  their  ashes  in  their  urns. 
And  not  a  spark  of  their  eternal  fire 
Glows  in  a  present  bosom.    All's  but  blaze. 


*  And  true^  aM  turkise  in  the  dear  lord*s  ring. 

Look  tveU  or  ill  with  hioi,']  Alluding  to  the  lable  of  the  turkoise  stone,  which  is  said  to 
chance  its  colour,  as  the  wearer  is  in  good  or  bad  health.  The  lines  that  follow,  are  a 
transition  from  these  of  Juvenal : 

Laudare  paraiiis. 
Si  bene  ructavit,  si  rectum  minxit  amicus, 
Si  truUa  inverse  crcpitum  dedit  aureafundo.  Sat.  3.  106. 

*  Senators f  that  else  not  use  their  voices J\  The  poet  has  here  added  in  the  margin  the 
word  Pedarii.  It  is  the  classical  expression  for  those  who  never  spoke  in  the  senate,  but 
only  went  over  to  the  side  they  toted  for :  hence  they  were  said  pedibus  ire  in  scntentiam. 

>  '>,        0  race  qf  men, 

Prepar*  d /or  servitude  f  &c.]  Tacitus  explains  this;  Mcmoria  proditur  Tiberium,  quo- 
ticns  curia  egrederetur.  Gravis  verbis  in  hiuic  modum  eloqui  soUtum,  "  0  honnnes  ad  servi* 
tutemparatos  /"  scilicet  etiam  illumy  qui  libcrtatempublicatn  noHet,  tarn  projectfit  seroientium 
patientia  tadsbat.  Annal.  1.  3.  c.  65. 

*  Efutd  lords  qf  the  trimnpked  world.^  i.  c.  The  Roman  empire.  The  expression  is  fine, 
and  ^ivet  us  an  admirable  idea  of  wha^t  every  private  citizen  of  Rome  esteemed  himself,  in 
the  tunes  of  the  republick, 

'  Unkindly  to  oaptitre/ii>  country.'^  i.e.  unnaturaffy:  for  the  word  ^>J,  signifying 
ntture,  with  its  compounds  and  deritat^ves,  was  thus  used  by  the  writers  of  jthat  age. 
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Flashes*  and  smokc^  wherewith  we  labour  so, 
There's  nothing  Roman  in  us;  nothing  good, 
Crallaat  or  great :  'tis  true  that  Cordus  says» 
«'  Bmve  Cassius  was  the  last  of  all  that  race." 
[DrusUs  passes  by. 
Sab.  Stand  by,  lord  Drusus. 
Hat,  Th'  emperor's  son,  give  place. 
<S^7.  I  like  the  prince  well. 
jir^»  A  riotous  youth. 
There's  little  hope  of  him. 

SiA.  That4^aulthisage 
Will,  as  it  grows,  correct  Methinks  he  bears 
Himself  each  day,  more  nobly  than  other ; 
Afid  wins  no  less  on  men's  affections. 
Than  doth  his  father  lose.    Believe  me,  I 

love  him  ; 
And  chiefly  for  opposing  to  Sejanus.  ■ 
Sil.  Ana  I,  for  gracwg  his  yoUng  kins- 
men so, 
The  sons  of  prince  Germanicus :  it  sheu's 
A  gallant  clearness  in  him,  a  straight  mind. 
That  envies  not,  ia  them,  their  father's 
name. 
^rr.  His  name  was,  while  he  liv'd,  above 
all  envy ; 
And  being  dead,  without  it.    0,  that  man  ! 
If  there  were  seeds  of  the  old  virtue  left. 
They  liv'd  in  him. 

Su,  He  had  the  fruits,  Arruntius, 
More  than  the  seeds :  Sabinus,  and  myself 
Had  means  to  know  him,  within ;  and  can 
report  him.  [friends.) 

We  were  his  followers,  (he  wouki  call  us 
*  He  was  a  man  most  like  to  virtue ;  in  all. 
And  every  action,  nearer  to  the  gods, 
Than  men,  in  nature ;  of  a  body  as  fair 
Ab  was  his  mind  ;  and  no  less  reverent 
In  &ce,  than  fame:  he  could  so  use  his  state 
TcmpVing  his  greatness  with  his  gravity, 
As  it  avoided  all  self-love  in  him. 
And  spight  in  others.  W  hat  his  funerals  lack'd 
In  images,  and  pomp,  they  had  supply'd 
With  honourable  sorrow,  soldiers*  sadness, 
A  kind  of  silent  mourning,  such,  as  men 


(Adf. 

(Who  know  no  tears;,  but  firom  theif  evp* 

tives)  use 
To  shew  in  so  great  lotses. 

Cor.  I  thought  once '%  [deaths. 

Considering  their  forms,  ase,  manner  of 
The  nearness  of  the  places  where  they  fell, 
T*  have  paralleled  him  with  great  Alexander : 
For  both  were  of  best  feature,  of  high  race, 
Year'd  but  to  thirty,  and,  in  foreign  lands. 
By  their  own  people,  alike  made  away. 

Sab,  I  know  not,  for  his  death,  how  you 
mieht  wrest  it : 
But,  for  his  life,  it  did  as  much  disdain 
Comparison,  with  that  voluptuous,  rash. 
Giddy,  and  drunken  Macedon's  as  mine 
Doth  with  my  bond-man's.    All  the  good 

in  him, 
(His  valour,  and  his  fortune)  he  made  his  ; 
But  he  had  other  touches  of  late  Romans, 
That  more  did  speak  him :  Pompey'sdignity^ 
The  innocence  of  Cato,  Cassars  spirit, 
Wise  Brutus'  temperance ;  and  every  virtue. 
Which  parted  unto  others,  gave  them  name, 
Flow'd  mix'd  in  him.    He  was  the  soul  of 

goodness : 
And  all  our  praises  of  him  are  like  streams 
Drawn  firom  a  spring,  that  still  rise  full,  and 

leave 
The  part  remaining  greatest. 

^rr.  I  ai^i  sure* 
He  was  too  great  for  us,  and  that  they  knerr 
Who  did  remove  him  hence. 

Sab,  When  men  grow  fast 
Honoured  and  lov'd,  there  is  a  trick  in  state 

i Which  jealous  princes  never  fail  to  use) 
low  to  decline  that  growth,  with  fair  pretext. 
And  honourable  colours  of  employ  ment,  • ' 
ICither  by  embassy,  the  war,  or  such. 
To  shift  them  forth  into  another  air,     [h«  : 
Where  they  may  purge,  and  lessen ;  so  was 
And  had  his  seconds  there,  sent  byTlberhis, 
And  his  more  subtle  dam,  to  discontent  him; 
To  breed  and  cherish  mutinies ;  detract 
His  greatest  actions ;  give  audacious  check 


*  For  opposing  to  Sejanus.']  This  construction  is  a  glaring  Latinism.  Spenser  has  many 
instances  of  the  same  nature :  and  the  Arcadia  supplies  us  with  one  exactly  parallel*; 
•«  Besist  to  its  oppressor."    Book  5,  p,  455.  edit.  foL  l674.        Mr.  Sfmpson. 

Our  translation  of  tiie  Bible  furnishcth  us  with  another  instance  of  the  same  nature ;  a 
construction  by  no  means  inelegant,  even  in  prose :  "  His  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  yt 
"  obey/*  «.  e.  are  obedient,  Rofn.  vi.  16. 

•  lie  VMS  a  man  most  like  to  virtue ;  in  all 
Jnd  every  action,  nearer  to  the  gods, 

Than  men,  in  nature.']  Jonson  has  borrowed  the  noble  character  which  Paterculus  hath 
given  Cato,  and  applies  it  with  great  propriety  to  Germanicus  :  Homo  virtuti  simiUimus, 
ctper  omma  ingenio  diis  qudm  hondnibus  propior,  Paterculus,  1.  2.  c.  35.  The  margin 
of  the  edition  in  1605,  is  crouded  with  references  to  the  Roman  historians ;  but"  they  arc 
chiefly  brought  as  vouchers  for  the  facts  alluded  to,  or  the  descriptions  wliich  he  gives  of 
the  persons'  concerned.  When  he  borrows  the  sentiment  or  thought,  he  is  frequently 
silent;  and  particularly,  he  takes  no  notice  of  being  here  indebted  to  Paterculus. 

***  I  thought  once     

T*  ifave  paralUVd  him  with  great  Alexander.']  This  observation  crormfes  with  great  de- 
corum of  character  from  the  mouth  of  Cordus  the  historian:  but  Tacitus,  from  whom  it 
is  taken,  assigns  no  particular  person  as  the^uthor  of  the  parallel.  RroM  qui  formamt 
aiutcm,  genus  mortis,  oh  propinquitatem  etiam  heorum  in  quibus  interHt,  rrtagra  Alexandria 
ftJtis  adequarcnt,    Annal.  1.  2.  c.  73.  ' 
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To  his  commandi ;  and  work  to  put  faim  out 
In  open  act  Of  tresKSon.    All  which  snares 
When  his  wise  cares  prevented,  a  fine  poison 
Was  thought  on,  to  mature  their  practices. 

Cor.  Here  comes  Sejanus. 

SU.  Now  observe  the  stoops. 
The  bendings,  and  the  6ilk. 

Arr.  Most  creeping  base  ! 

Seftmm,  StUrhu,  Tercntius,  Spe, 

IThey  pats  over  the  stage, 
Sef.  I  note  'em  well:  no  more.  Say  you. 
Sat  My  lord. 
There   b   a   gentleman  of  Rome   would 

Sef.  How  do  you  call  him  you  talked  with? 

Sdi.  'Please  your  lordship. 
It  is  £udemus,  the  physician 
To  Livia,  Drusus'  wife. 

Sef.  On  with  your  suit 
Would  buy,  you  said-— ^ 

Sat.  A  tribune's  place,  my  lord. 

Sef.  What  will  he  give? 

&U.  Fifty  sestertia". 

Sg.  Livia's  physician,  say  you.  Is  t^at 
fellow } 

Sat,   It   is,  my  lord  ;   your  lordship's 
answer. 

Sef.  To  what? 

Sat.  The  place,  my  lo^d.  Tis  for  a  gen- 
tleman* [him ; 
Your  lordship  will  well  like  of,  when  you  see 
And  one,  that  you  may  make  yours,  by  the 
grant.                            [his  name. 

Sef.  Well,  let  him  bring  his  money,  and 

Sat.  Thank  your  lordship.     He  shall, 
my  lord. 

Sef.  Come  hither. 
Know  you  this  same  Eudemus  ?    is   he 
leam'd? 


Sat  Reputed  so,  my  lord,  and  of  deep 

practice. 
Sef.  Bnng  him  in,  to  me,  in  the  gallery ; 
And  take  you  cause  to  leave  us  th^ere  toge- 
ther; [On. 

I  would  confef  with  him,  about  a  grief 

Arr.  So,  yet !  another  ?  yet  ?  O  desperate 

state 
Of  crov'ling  honour  !  seest  thou  this,  O  sun, 
And  do  we  see  tliee  after  ?  Methinks,  day 
Should  lose  his  light,  when  men  do  lose 

their  shames. 
And  for  the  empty  cnt:umstance  of  life  **, 
Betray  their  cause  of  living. 

SiL  Nothing  so. 
Sejanus  can  repair,  if  Jove  should  ruin. 
He  is  the  now  court-god ;  and  well  applied 
With   sacrifice  of  knees,  of  crooks,  and 

cringe; 
He  will  do  more  than  all  the  house  of  heaven 
Can,  for  a  thousand  hecatombs.    'Tis  he 
Makes  us  our  day,  or  night;   hell,  and 

elysium 
Are  in  his  look  :  we  talk  of  Rhadamanth, 
Furies,  and  firebrands ;  but  'tis  his  frown 
That  is  all  these ;  where,  on  the  adverse  part, 
Hissmile  is  more,  than  e'er  (yet)  poets  feign'd 
Of  bliss,  and  shades,  nectar- 

Arr.  A  serving  boy ! 
I  knew  him,  at  Caius'  trencher 'S  when  for 
He  prostituted  his  abused  body  [hire 

1  o  that  great  gormond,  £it  Apicius  ^* : 
And  was  the  noted  pathick  of  the  time. 
Sab.  And,  now,  the  second  face  of  the 

whole  world. 
The  partner  of  the  empire,  hath  his  image 
Rear  d  equal  with  Tiberius,  borne  in  ensigns ; 
Commands,  disposes  every  dignity. 
Centurions,  tribunes,  heads  of  provinces. 
Praetors  and  consuls;  all  that  heretofore 


'*  Fffiy  sestertia.1    That  is  of  our  money,  as  Jonson  himself  hath  noted,  375/.  for  which 
he  refers  us  to  Bu£tus  de  asse,  1.  2,  p.  64. 
"  And  for  the  empty  circumstance  qf  life. 
Betray  their  cause  of  living.'] 

£t  propter  vitam,  vivendi  perdere  causam.  •  Juvenal,  sat  8.  v.  84. 

Dr.  Grey. 
"  /  knew  kirn  at  Caius^  trencher.']    He  means  Caius  Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus. 
PrimA  juventd  C.  Casarem  Dtvi  Augusti  nepotem  sectatus,  non  sine  rumore  Apicio  dtviti  et 
prodifff  stuprum  venum  dedisse.        i'acit.  Annal.  1.  4.  c.  1. 

^*  To  that  great  gormond  fat  Apicius.]  Apicius  was  a  thorough-paced  epicure. 
Apicius  homo  iuxuriosissimus ;  128  libros  de  condimentisjusculorum  et  Jercukrwn  scripsit. 
To  him  Juvenal  alludes,  sat.  xi.  S,  3. 

■  gtt?d  cniin  miyore  cachtnno 
Excijntur  vulgi,  qutim  pauper  Apicius  f 
Not  Lubini.  Pauper  Apictus,  prorsus  proverbii  speeiem  habet  in  ilium  qui  gulosut  et  iwmf 
est,  Tres  fidsse  Apicios,  eosdemque  gulosos,  aiversis  fuisse  temporibus,  animqdver»t 
Mdpsiut.  Comment,  ad  1.  4.  Anna!.  ^lacit.  Vide  plura  Fabricii  bibliothecji  I^tiiK  He 
calte  him  gormond  from  Gormond,  called  likewise  Gutbrum,  the  Danish  king,  who' was 
overcome  by  king  Alfred.  ''  In  regard  the  Danes  consumed  their  time  in  prol'useness  and 
*'  belly  •cheer,  in  idleness,  and  sloth — ^in  so  much,  that  from  the  laziness  of  the^ancs^in 
*'  g^eneral,  we  even  to  this  day  call  a  slothful,  idle  person  a  Lurdane.  So  fronwthi^  licen- 
"  tiousness  of  this  Gurmond  and  his  army,  we  brand  all  luxurious  people  with  the  name  of 
•  •*  gurmondizers." 

ITeWs  Findication  qf  Stont-kenge  restored,  2d  ed.  1725.  p.  227. 
**  Gurmond  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century."    Dr.  Gaet. 
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Rome's  general  suffrage  cave,  is  now  his  sale. 
The  gain,  or  rathrr  spoil,  of  all  the  earth. 
One,  and  his  house,  receives. 

Sil.  lit-  hath  of  late  [ducing 

Mace  him  a  strength  too,  strangely,  by  re- 
AU  the  prKtorian  bands  into  one  camp. 
Which  he  commands  :  pretentling  tliat  the 

soldiers, 
By  living  loose  and  scatter'd,  fell  to  riot ; 
And  ti.dt  if  any  sudden  enterprise 
Should  be  attempted,  their  united  strength 
Would  bi*  far  more  than  severM  ;  and  their 

life 
More  strict,  if  from  the  city  more  removed. 
Sab.  \V  here,  now,  he  builds,  vhat  kind 
of  forts  he' please, 
Is  heard  to  court  the  soldier,  by  his  name. 
Wooes,  feasts  the  chiei'est  men  of  action, 
Whose  wants,  not  loves,  compel  them  to 

be  his. 
And  tho'  he  ne'er  were  liberal  by  kind  '*, 
Yet  tc  his  own  dark  ends,  he's  most  profuse. 
Lavish,  and  Ktting  fly,  he  cares  not  what 
To  his  ambition. 

Arr.  Yet,  hath  he  ambition  ?       [higher? 
Is  tliere  that  step  in  state  can  make  him 
Or  more  ?  or  any  thing  he  is,  but  less  ? 
SiL  Nothing  but  emperor. 
j4rr.  The  name  Tiberius, 
I  hope,  will  keep,  howe'er  he  hath  foregone 
The  dignity  and  power. 
SiL  Sure,  while  he  lives. 
^Irr.    And  dead,  it  comes  to  Drusus. 
Should  be  fail. 
To  the  brave  issue  of  Gcrmanicus  ; 
And  they  are  tnree  i  too  many  (ha  ?)  for  him 
To  hav<t  a  plot  upon  ? 

Sub.  I  do  not  know  [face 

The  heart  of  his  designs ;  but,  sure,  their 
Lo(»ks  faither  Ihdn  the  present. 

Arr.  By  the  gods. 
If  I  could  guesh  he  had  but  such  a  though!. 
My  sword  should  cleave  him  down  trom 

head  to  heart, 
But  I  wouU'.  lind  it  out :  and  with  my  hand 
Fd  hurl  his  panting  brain  about  the  air     • 
In  mites,  as  small  as  atonies,  to  undo 
TJK'  knotted  bed—— 
Sab.  You  are  observed,  ArruntiuB, 
Arr.  Death !  I  dare  tell  him  so  ;  and  all 
his  spies  :  \_He  turns  t »  Sejanus'  Ciients. 

You,  sir,  I  would,  do  you  look )  and  you, 
Std).  Forbear. 

Satrius,  Eudc*7>us,  Sejanus. 

Sat.  Here  he  will  in  tant  be :  let's  walk  a 
You'rrMn  a  muse,  Kudemus?  [turn  ; 

Eud.  Not  I,  sir. 
I  wcudei  he  shovild  mark  me  out  so  I  vveii, 
Jove  LinU  Apoiio  lorm  it  icr  th<^  best. 

Sal,  Your  iortune's  made  unto  you  npw, 
Ludemus,      « 


If  you  can  but  lay  hold  upon  the  means  ; 
Do  but  observe  his  humour,  and— «-believe 

it- 
He  is  the  noblest  Roman,  where  he  takes- 
Here  comes  his  lordship. 

Sef.  Now,  good  Satrius. 

Sat.  This  is  the  gentleman,  my  lord. 

Sg.  Is  this  ?  [quainted. 

Give  me  your  hand,  we  must  be  more  ac- 
Report,  sir,  bath  spoke  out  your  art  and 

learning : 
And  I  am  glad  I  have  so  needful  cause, 
(However  in  itself  painful  and  hard) 
To  make  me  known  to  so  great  virtue.  Look, 
Who  is  that,  Satrius  ? — I  have  a  grief,  sir. 
That  will  desire  your  help.    Your  name 's 
Eudemus  ? 

End.  Yes. 

Sej.  Sir  ? 

EucL  It  is,  my  lord. 

Sej.  I  hear  you  are 
Physician  to  Livia,  the  princess? 

Eud.  I  minister  unto  her,  my  good  lord. 

Sej*  You  minister  to  a  royal  lady  then. 

Eud.  She  is,  my  lord,  and  fair. 

Sej.  That's  understood 
Of  all  their  sex,  who  are  or  would  be  so  ; 
:  And  those  thatwould  be,  physick  soon  can 
;  make  'em :  [lours. 

for  those  that  are,  their  beauties  fear  no  co- 
Eud.  Your  lordship  is  conceited  **. 
Sej.  Sir,  you  know  it. 
/  And  can  (if  need  be)  r^^ad  a  learned  lecture* 
On  this,  and  other  secrets.    'Pray  you  tell 
me, 

\VVhat  more  of  ladies,  besides  Livia/ 
Have  ycu  your  patients  ? 

Eua.  Many,  my  good  lord. 
The  great  Augusta,  IJrgulania, 
Mutilia  Prisca,  and  Plancina;  divers — 

Sej.  And,  all  these  tell  you  the  particulars 
Of  every  several  grief?  now  fir^t  it  grew. 
And  tnen  increased,  what  action  caused  that; 
What  passion  that:   and  answer  to  each 

point 
That  you  will  put  *em. 

Eud.  Else,  my  lord,  we  know  not 
How  to  prescribe  the  remedies. 

Sef.  Goto, 
You  are  a  subtle  nation,  you  physicians ! 
And  grown  the  only  cabinets  m  court, " 
I'o  ladies'  privacies.     Faith,  which  of  these 
Is  the  most  pleasant  lady  in  her  physick  ? 
Come,  you  are  modest  now. 

Eud,  '  l^is  fit,  ray  lord. 

Sej.  Why,  sir,  1  do  not  ask  you  of  their 
urines,  [is  best  ? 

Whose  smeh's  most  violet  ?  or  whose  siege 
Or  who  makes  hardest  faces  on  her  stool  ? 
Which  lady  sleeps  with  her  own  tace  anights  ? 
Which  puts  her  teeth  oflf,  with  her  clothes. 
In  court } 


'*  He  ne'er  xvere  liberal  by  kind.]     By  nature.     See  note  7. 

^*  Ymr  lorcUbip  is  coucdted,']     Merry,  disposed  to  joke.     So  in  Every  Man  in  hia 

//«W(«w,  *' You  areiiouceitad,  sir."      ..         ' 
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Or,  which  her  hair?  which  her  complcxidi^  ? 
And,  in  which  box  she  puts  it  ?  These  were 

questions. 
That  might,  perhaps-,  have  put  your  gravity^ 
To  some  defence  of  blush.    But,  I  enquir*df,  \ 
Which  was  the  wittiest  ?  merriest  ?  wanton- ' 

est  ?  • 

Harmless  iuter'gatories,  but  conceits  ". 
Methinks  Augusta  should  be  most  perverse. 
And  froward  m  her  fit  ?  / 

£ud.  She's  so,  my  lord.  ' 

Stj.  I  knew  it.    And  Mutilia  the  mosit 
jocund. 

£ud,  'TIS  very  true,  my  lord.  j 

Sej.  And  why  would  you  fLivii  ? 

Conceal  this  from  me,  now  ?  Come,  whatf  is 
I  know  she's  quick  and  quaintly  spirited,' 
And  will  have  strange  thoughts^  whei/slie 

is  at  leisure  ? 
She  tells  'em  til  to  you.     _.  _ 

Bud.  My  noblest  lorclT^ 
He  breathes  not  in  the  empire,  or  on  earth. 
Whom  I  would  be  ambitious  to  serve 
^n  any  act,  that  may  preserve  mine  honour) 
Before  your  lordship. 

Se;,  Sir,  you  can  lose  no  honour. 
By  trusting  aught  to  me.    'I'he  coarsest  act 
Done  to  my  service,  I  can  so  requite. 
As  all  the  world  shall  style  it  honourable : 
"  Your  idle  virtuous  definitions  [v»)in : 

"  Keep  honour  poor,  and  are  as  scorn'd  as 
**  Those  deeds  breathe  honour  that  do  suck 
"  in  gain."  [betray 

Eud.  But,  good  my  lord,  if  I  should  thus 
The  counsels  of  ray  patient,  pud  a  lady's 
Of  her  high  place  and  worth ;  what  might 

your  lordship 
(Who  presently  are  to  trust  me  with  your 
Judge  of  my  faith  ?  [own,) 

Sej,  Only  the  best  I  swear. 
Say  now  that  I  should  utter  you  my  grief? 
And  with  it  the  true  cause ;  that  it  were  love, 
And  love  to  Li  via;  you  should  tell  her  this  ? 
Should  she  suspect  your  faith  ?  I  would  you 

could 
Tell  me  as  much  from  her ;  see  if  my  brain 
Could  be  turn'd  jealous. 

Eud.  Happily,  my  lord, 
I  could  in  time  tell  you  as  much  and  more  ; 
So  I  might  safely  promise  but  the  first 
To  herlrom  you. 

Sg.  As  safely,  my  Eudemus, 
(I  now  dare  call  thee  so)  as  I  have  put 
The  secret  into  thee.  ^ 

Eud.  My  lord 

Sef.  Protest  not. 
Thy  looks  are  vows  to  me,  use  only  speed. 
And  but  affect  her  with  Sejanus'  love. 
Thou  art  a  man,  made  to  make  consuls. 
Go.  [meetirtg 

Eud.  My  lord,  I'll  promise  you  a  private 
This  day  together. 

Sg.  Canst  thou } 


Eud.  Yes. 

Sfj.  The  place  ?  [your  lordship. 

Eud.  My  gardens,  whither  I  shalHtiJch 
Sej.  Ijct  me  adore  my  .Esculapius. 
Why,  this  indeed  is   physick!    and    out-. 

sneaks 
The  knowledge  of  cheap  drugs,  or  any  use 
Can  be  made  out  of  it !  more  comforting 
Than  all  your  opiates,  juleps,  spozems. 

Magistral  syrups,  or Be  gone,  my  friend. 

Not  barely  styled,  but  created  so ; 
ExiKict  thnigs  nreatcr  (Han  thy  largest  hopes. 
To  overtake  thee  :  fortune  shall  be  taught 
To  know  how  ill  she  hath  deserved  thus 

long, 
To  come  behind  thy  wishes.  Go,  and  speed. 
"  Ambition  makes  more  trusty  slaves  than 

need." 
These  fellows,  by  the  favour  of  their  art. 
Have  still  the  means  to  tempt ;  oft-times 

the  power. 
If  Li  via  will  be  now  corrupted,  then 
Thou  hast  the  way,  Sejanus,  to  work  out 
His  secrets,  who  (thou  know'st)  endures  thee 

not,  [them. 

Her  husband  Drususi  and  to  work  ajfainst 
Prosper  it,  Pallas,  thou  that  better* st  wit ; 
For  Venus  hath  the  smallest  share  in  it. 

Tiberius,  Sejanus,  Drusus. 

[One  kneels  to  him, 

Tib.  We  not  endure  these  tiatteries,  let 
him  stand ; 
Our  empire,  ensigns,  axes,  rods  and  state 
Take  not  away  our  human  nature  from  us : 
Look  up,  on  us,  and  tall  before  the  gods. 

Sej,  How  like  a  go<l  speaks  Cssar ! 

Arr.   There  observe  !  [tery.^ 

He  can  endure  that  second,  that 's  no  liat^ 
O,  what  is  it,  proud  shme  will  not  believe 
Of  his  own  worth,  to  hear  it  equal  prais'd 
Thus  with  the  gods  ? 

Cor,  He  did  not  hear  it,  sir. 

Arr,  He  did  not?    Tut,  he  must  not, 
wc  thmk  meanly. 
'Tis  your  most  courtly  known  confederacy, 
'1  o  have  your  private  parasite  redeem 
Wtiat  he  in  public  subtilly  will  lose. 
In  making  him  a  name. 

Hat.  Right  mighty  lord 

Tib.  We  must  make  up  oiir  ears  'gainst 
these  assaults  [more 

Of  charming  tongues  ;  we  pray  you  use  no 
These  cyntumelic*)  to  us ;  style  not  us 
Or  lord,  or  mighty,  who  protess  ourself 
The  servant  of  the  senate,  and  are  proud 
T'  enjoy  them  our  good,  just,  and  tavouring 

Cor.  Harely  dissembled.  [lords. 

Arr,  Prince-like  to  the  life. 

Sab,  "  When  power  that  may  command, 

so  much  descends,  [tends." 

"  Their  bondage,  wliom  it  stoops  to,  it  in- 

Fib,  Whence  are  these  letters  ? 


*'  Harmless  irUer^gatories,  but  conceits,^   i.  e.  nothing,  but  conceits.    Though  Mr. 
Sympson  conj  .xtures  that  pure  is  the  true  ireading. 
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Hat  From  the  senate. 
Tib.  So. 
Whence  these  ? 
Lot.  From- thence  too. 
Tib,  Are  they  sUthig  now  ? 
Lot,  They  stay  thy  answer,  Caesar. 
SU   If  this  man 
Had  but  a  mind  allied  unto  his  words. 
How  blest  a  fate  were  it  to  us,  and  Rome  ? 
We  could  not  think  that  state  for  which  to 

change, 
Although  the  aim  were  our  old  liberty : 
The  ghosts  of  those  that  fell  for  that,  would 

grieve 
Their  bodies  liv*d  not,  now,  a^in  to  tenre. 
«t  11  ^i^.jj  2XQ  deceiv'di  ^*ho  think  there  can 

be  thrall 
"  Beneath  a  virtuous  prince.  Wish'd  liberty 
*f  Ne'er  lovelier  looks,  than  under  such  a 

crown." 
But,  when  his  grace  is  merely  but  lip-good. 
And  that,  no  longer  than  he  ain  himself 
Abroad  tn  public,  there,  to  seem  to  shun 
The  strokes  and  stripes  of  flatterers,  wliich 

witiiin 
Are  lechery  unto  him,  and  so  feed 
His  brutish  sense  with  their  afflicting  sound. 
As  (dead  to  virtue)  he  permits  himself 
Be  carried  like  a  pitcher  by  the  ears. 
To  every  ^ct  of  vice :  this  is  a  case 
Deserves  our  fear,  and  doth  presage  the  nigh 
And  close  approach  of  bloody  tyranny. 
**  Flattery  is  midwife  unto  prmces*  ra|;e : 
'*  And  nothing  sooner  doth  help  forth  a 
tyrant,  [have  the  time, 

'*  1  han  that,  and  whisperers  grace,  who 
<'  The  place,  the  pow'r,  to  m&c  all  men 
offenders.*'  .       [dissemble 

Arr.  He  should  be  told  this ;  and  be  bid 


With  fools  and  blind  men:  we  that  know 
the  evil,  "  [bane ; 

Should  hunt  the  palace-rats,  or  give  them 
Fright  hence  these  worse  than  ravens,  that 
devour  [dead : 

The  quick,  where  they  but  prey  upon  the 
He  shall  be  told  it. 

Sa^.  Stay,  Arruntius, 
We  must  abide  our  opportunity ; 
And  practise  what  is  nt,  as  what  is  neediiil. 
"  It  is  not  safe  f  enforce  a  sovereigp's  ear : 
''  Princes  hear  well,  if  they  at  all  will  hear. 
Arr.  Ua?  say  you  so,  well,  in  the  mean 
time,  Jove, 
(Say  not,  but  I  do  call  upon  thee  now) 
Of  all  wild  beasts  preserve  me  from  a  tyrant; 
And  of  all  tame,  a  flatterer. 
SU.  'Tis  well  pray'd. 
Tib,  Return  tne  lords  this  voice,  we  arc 
their  creatures. 
And  it  is  fit  a  good  and  honest  prince, 
Whom  they  out  of  their  bounty  have  in- 
structed " 
With  so  dilate  and  absolute  a  power. 
Should  owe  the  office  of  it  to  their  service. 
And  good  of  all  and  every  citizen. 
Nor  shall  it  e'er  repent  us  to  have  wish'd 
The  senate  just,  and  fav'ring  lords  unto  us, 
**  Since  their  free  loves  do  yield  no  lest  de- 
fence [oencc." 
"  T'  a  prince's  state  than  his  own  inno- 
Say  then,  there  can  be  nothing  in  their 

thought 
Shall  want  to  please  us,  that  hath  pleased 

them; 
Our  suffrage  rather  shall  prevent,  than  stay 
Behind  their  wills :  'tis  empire  to  obey. 
Where  such,  so  great,  so  grave,  so  good  de- 
termine. 


"  Men  are  deceived,  who  think  there  can  be  thrall 
Beneaih  a  virtuous  prince,     Wigli^d  liberty 

Ne'er  I  velier  looks  than  under  such  a  croum.]  An  instance  of  the  poet's  zeal  for  mo- 
narchy, and  of  his  complaisance  to  the  prince  then  reignuig.  He  has  given  us  a  translation 
of  the*  Latin, 

Nunquam  libertas  gratiar  exstat, 

Qu^m  sub  rege  pio, 
**  fFhom  they  out  qf  their  bounty  have  i wsi-ructed 

Ifith  so  dtkUe  and  absokUe  a  pomrr.]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions ;  but  Mr. 
Seward  imagines  instructed  to  be  a  corruption  for  intrusted,  which  gives  a  more  easy  and 
natural  construction ;  and  Mr.  Theobald  has  the  same  correction  in  the  margin  of  his  ccoy. 
Perhaps  a  Latinism  is  here  intended,  and  Jonson  uses  instructed  in  the  sense,  which  the  Ko- 
mans  sometimes  assigned  to  inslruo,  of  supplying,  or  furnishing.  And  consulting  the  origi- 
nal, I  find  tiiis  to  be  really  the  case;  for  the  beginning  of  this  speech  is  a  translation  of  what 
is  preserved  by  Suetonius:  Dixit,  if  nunc,  Sf  sapih  ams,  P.  u  6ojiiim  4*  sakUarem  prwr 
cipem,  quan  vos  tantd  Sp  tarn  Uberd  potestate  instruxistu,  senatui  servire  debere,  4*  universis 
ctvibus  sapk,  4*  plerumquc  etiam  singulis :  neaue  id  dixuse  me  pmnitet;  Sf  bonos  if  4equos  if 
Jfaventes  vos  habui  dominos,  if  adimc  habeo,  Tiber.  Caes.  c.  29.  In  this  instance,  as  well  as 
in  many  others,  Jonson  has  verified  the  remark  of  Mr.  Dryden,  who  says  of  him,  that  per- 
haps he  did  a  little  too  much  romanize  our  tongue,  leaving  the  words  wluch  he  translated, 
almost  as  much  Latin  as  he  found  them ;  wherein,  though  he  learnedly  followed  their  language, 
he  did  not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours,  what  follows,  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech,  is  to  be  met  with  m  Tacitus,  AnnaL  L  4.  c.  37.  &  38.  I  would  observe,  however, 
that  the  translation  of  the  poet  is  entirely  m  the  sententious  manner  of  the  origmal,  and  con* 
eludes  with  the  well-known  maxim, 

Contemptufama  cantemsd  mrtuks* 
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Yet,  for  the  suit  of  Spain,  t*  erect  a  temple 
In  honour  of  our  uiotner  and  ourself. 
We  must  (with  pardon  of  the  senate)  not 
Assent  thereto,    l^heir  lordships  may  object 
Our  not  denying  the  same  late  request 
Unto  the  Asian  cities:  we  desire 
That  our  defence  for  suffering  that  be  known 
In  these  brief  reasons,  with  our  after  pur- 

posc. 
Since  deified  Augustus  hindered  not 
A  temple  to  be  built  at  Pergamum, 
in  honourof  himself  and  sacred  Rome ; 
We,  that  have  all  his  deeds  and  words  ob- 

serv'd 
£ver,  in  place  of  laws,  the  rather  follow'd 
That  pleasing  precedent,  because  with  ours. 
The  senate's  reverence    also,  there,  was 

join'd. 
But  as,  t'  have  once  received  it,  may  de- 
serve 
The  gain  of  pardon  ;  so,  to  be  adorM 
With  the  continu'd  style,  and  note  of  gods, 
Through  all  the  provinces,  were  wild  am- 
bition. 
And  no  less  pride :  yea  even  Augustus'  name 
Would  early  vanish,  should  it  be  profan'd 
With  such  promiscuous  flatteries.    For  our 

part. 
We  here  protest  it,  and  are  covetous 
Posterity  should  know  it,  we  are  mortal ; 
And  can  but  deeds  of  men :  'twere  glory 
enough,  [add 

Could  we  be  truly  a  prince.  And  they  shall 
Aboundins  grace  unto  our  memory. 
That  shall  report  us  worthy  our  fore-fa- 
thers. 
Careful  of  your  affairs,  constant  in  dangers. 
And  not  afraid  of  any  private  frown 
For  public  good.     These  things  shall  he 

to  us 
Temples  and  statues,  reared  in  your  minds, 
The  rairest,  and  most  during  imag'ry: 
For  those  of  stone  or  brass,  if  they  become 
Odious  in  judgment  of  posterity. 
Are  more  contemn*d  as  dying  sepulchres. 
Than  ta'en  for  living  monuments.  We  then 
Make    here   our  suit,  alike  to  gods  and 
men ; 


The  one,  until  the  period  of  our  race, 
T'  inspire  us  with  a  free  and  quiet  mind. 
Discerning  both  divine  and  human  laws ; 
The  other,  to  vouchsafe  us  after  death. 
An  honourble  mention,  and  fair  praise, 
T*  accompany  our  actions  and  our  name : 
The  rest  of  greatness  prihces  may  com- 
mand. 
And  (therefore)  may  neglect ;  only,  a  long, 
A  lasting,  high,  and  happy  memory 
They  should,  without  being  satisfied,  pur- 
sue, ftue. 
Contempt  of  lame,  begets  contempt  of  vir- 
Nai.  Rare! 
Sai,  Most  divine ! 
Sej,  The  oracles  are  ceas'd. 
That  only  Cxsar,  with  their  tongue  might 
speak**.                     [open  this"*  I' 
Arr.  I-et  me  be  gone:    mow  felt  and 
Cor.  Stay. 

Arr.  Wnat,  to  hear  more  cunning,  and 

fine  words,  [meant  ? 

With  their  sound  flatter'd,  ere  their  sense  be 

Tib.  Their  choice  of  Antium,  there  to 

place  the  gift 

Vow'd  to  the  goddess  for  our  mother's  health. 

We  will  the  senate  know,  we  fairly  like  ; 

[Fortuna  cquestris. 
As  also  of  their  grant  to  Lepidus, 
For  his  repairing  the  ^milian  palace. 
And  restauration  of  those  monuments : 
Their  grace  too  in  confining  of  Silanus 
To  th'  other  isle  Cithera,  at  the  suit 
Of  his  religious  sister,  much  commends 
Their  policy,  so  temp'red  with  their  mercy. 
But  for  the  honours  which  they  have  de- 
creed 
To  our  Sejanus,  to  advance  his  statue 
in  Poiupey's  theatre  (whose  ruining  fire 
His  vigilance,  and  labour  kept  restrained 
In  that  one  loss)  the^^  have  therein  out-gone 
Their  own  g|reat  wisdoms,  by  their  skilful 

choice. 
And  placing  of  their  bounties  on  a  man. 
Whose  merit  more  adorns  the  dignity. 
Than  that  can  him ;  and  gives  a  benefit. 
In  taking,  ^eater  than  it  can  receive. 
Blush  not,  Sejanus,  thou  great  aid  of  Rome, 


-The  oradei  are  ceased. 


That  ankf  Casaar,  with  their  tongue,  might  speak.']  The  poet  with  great  judgment  lays 
hold  on  the  common  opinion  of  the  cessation  of  oracles  about  this  time,  and  turns  it  to  a 
very  artful  piece  of  flattery.  The  fact  may  be  false,  but  the  received  notions  of  Jonson's 
age  sufl&ciently  justify  the  application.  If  the  reader  is  desirous  to  know  the  sentiments  of 
the  learned  with  regard  to  the  cessation  of  oracles  at  this  time,  I  refer  him  to  Fandak  de 
OracuUs,  and  fantewUe's  Histoire  des  Oracles. 

**  Letme  begone,  most  pelt,  and (tpen  this /]  The  honest-hearted  Arruntius  is  impatient 
to  be  gone,  and  vent  his  indignation  at  such  gross  flattery ;  but  the  present  reading,  most  felt, 
conveys  no  idea  of  this  kind.  The  true  reading  seems  to  be  fleet,  which  agrees  with  ilie 
mtention  of  the  speaker. — Mr.  Seward. 

The  diction  is  forced,  and  uncommon ;  but  I  believe  the  pointing  should  be  corrt  c  ted, 
and  the  present  word  retained,  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies. 

Arr.  Let  me  be  gone :  most  felt  ajnd  open  this. 
The  meaning  is,  *'  Let  me  hasten  away ;  this  flattery  is  not  to  be  endured,  it  is  too  gross, 
"  (felt  £»r)  payable,  and- open."    The  poet  seems  to  have  made  perspicuity  of  exprtssiou 
give  place  to  the  measure  ot  his  veree. 
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Associate  of  our  Iaboi]rs>  our  chief  helper ; 
Let  us  not  force  thy  simple  modesty 
With  offering  at  thy  praise,  for  more  we 
caiinot,  [here 

Since  there's  no  voice  can  talve  it.  No  mnn 
Receive  our  speeches  as  hyperboles  i 
For  we  are  far  from  flattering  our  iriend, 
(Let  envy  know)  as  from  the  need  to  flatter. 
Nor  let  tlieni  ask  the  causes  of  our  praise ; 
Princes  have  sti:i  their  grounds  rear'd  with 

themselves, 
Above  the  poor  low  flats  of  common  men; 
And  who  will  search  the  reasons  of  their 

acts. 
Must  stand  on  equal  bases.     Lead  away. 
Our  loves  unto  the  senate. 

j4rr.  Carsar. 

Sab.  Peace.  [ruin'd 

Cor.  Great  Pompey's  theatre  was  never 
Till  now,  that  proud  Sejanus  hath  a  statue 
Rear'd  on  his  ashes. 

jlrr.  Piace  the  shame  of  soldiers. 
Above  the  best  of  generals  ?  crack  the  world ! 
And  bruise  the  name  of  Romans  into  dust. 
Ere  we  behold  it! 

Sii.  Check  your  passion ; 
Lord  Drusus  tarries. 

Dm.  Is  my  father  mad  ? 
Weary  of  life,  and  rule,  lords?  thus  to  heave 
An  idol  up  with  praise !  make  him  his  mate ! 
His  rival  in  the  empire ! 

Arr.  O,  good  prince !  [such 

Dm.  Allow  him  statues,  titles,  honours. 
As  he  himself  refuseth  ? 

j4rr.  Brave,  brave  Drusus ! 

Dm.  The  first  ascents  to  sovereignty  are 
hard ;  [means. 

But,  entered   once,   there  never  wants  or 
Or  ministers  to  help  th'  aspirer  on. 

jirr.  True,  gallant  Drusus. 

Dru.  We  must  shortly  pray 


To  Modesty,  that  he  will  rest  contented — 
j4rr.  I,  where  he  is,  and  not  write  em- 
peror. 

SrjunuSj  Drusus,  Arruntius,  Sec 

[He  enters  followed  with  clients. 
Sej.  There  is  your  bill,  and  yours ;  bring 
you  your  man. 
I  have  mov'd  for  you,  too,  Latiaris. 

Dm.  What> 
\%\o\iT  vast  greatness  grown  so  blindly  bold. 
That  you  will  over  us  ? 
Sej'  Why  then  give  way. 
Dm.  Give  way.  Colossus  ?  do  you  lift  ? 
advance  you  ? 
Take  that.  [Drusus  strikes  him. 

Arr.    Good!    brave!    excellent,    brave 
nr'mce !  [you  off?  at  gaze  ? 

Dru.  Nay,  come,  approach.  \\  hat,  stand 
It  looks  too  full  of  death  for  thy  cold  spirits. 
Avoid  mine  eye,  dull  camel,  or  my  sword 
Shall  make  thy  brav'ry  fitter  for  a  grave. 
Than  for  a  triumph.     1*11  advance  a  statue 
O*  your  own  bulk ;  but  't  shall  be  on  the 

cross: 
Where  I  will  nail  your  pride  at  breadth  and 

length. 
And  crack  those  sinews,  which  are  yet  but 

stretch'd 
With  your  swoln  fortune's  rage, 
Arr.  A  noble  prince ! 
AU.  A  Castor,  a  Castor,  a  Castor,  a  Cas- 
tor" !  [bear  it  through 
Stj,  He  that,  with  such  wrong  mov'd,  can 
With  patience,  and  an  even  mind,  knows  how 
To  turn  it  back.  Wrath  covered  carries  fate: 
Revenge  is  lost,  if  I  profess  my  hate. 
What  was  my  practice  late.  Til  now  pursue. 
As  my  fell  justice.    This  hath  styPd  it  new. 

Chorus — of  Musicians  *  \ 


"  A  Castor,  a  Castor,  &c.]  This  appellation,  as  Jonson  himself  informs  us  from  Dion 
Cassius,  was  given  by  the  people  to  Drusus,  on  account  of  the  warmth  and  violence  of  his 
temper.  In  this  action  of  Drusus,  the  poet  professeth  to  have  followed  the  account  of  Ta- 
citus ;  for  the  story  is  told  otherwise  by  Dion,  and  his  epitomizer  Xiphilm ;  and  the  general 
character  of  Duisus  is  represented  by  them  in  disadvantageous  colours:  Tn  fMr%t  0^711  mlti 

A.philtn.  p.  104.  edu.  Hen.  Steph.  Par.  1551. 
'  He  was  of  so  passionate  a  disposition,  that  he  beat  an  illustrious  person  of  the  equestrian 
**  order,  for  whitii  r-ason  he  had  the  surname  of  Castor  given  him." 

^*  Chorus  of  Ma  'stcians.']  A  baud  ot  hdlers  as  a  chorus  to  a  tragedy,  wrote  upon  the  plan 
of  the  antiHijts,  uiakes,  as  Sir.  Symnson  observes,  a  very  different  appearance  from  what  we 
meet  witu  in  i^schylus,  or  Sopliocles.  Jonson  was  sensible  of  this,  and  offers  some  sort  of 
apology  tor  it  m  liis  preface.  In  the  Catiline  he  hath  endeavoured  to  be  more  exact;  and 
introduces,  yet  without  much  mending  the  matter,  a  proper  chorus,  in  imitatiOD  of  the  a&<- 
cient  tragedians. 
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ACT      II. 


Sgantis,  Ltria,  Eudemus.  , 

.%".  T>HYSICIAN,  thou  art  worthy  of  a 

X  province, 

For  the  great  favours  done  unto  our  loves; 
And,  but  that  greatest  Livia  bears  a  part 
In  the  requital  of  thy  services, 
I  should  alone  despair  ofjaught,  like  means. 
To  give  them  worthy  satisfaction. 

Liv.  Eudemus  (I  will  see  it)  shall  receive 
A  fit  and  full  reward  for  his  large  merit. 
But  for  this  portion  we  intend  to  Drusus, 
(No  more  oujr  husband  now)  whom  shall 

we  chuse 
As  the  most  apt  and  abled  instrument ', 
To  minister  it  to  him  ? 

End,  I  say  Lygdus. 

Sef.  Lygdus  ?  what's  he  ? 

Liv.  An  eunuch  Drusus  loves. 

End.  I,  and  his  cup-bearer. 

Sef,  Name  not  a  second. 
If  Drusus  loves  him,  and  he  have  that  place. 
We  cannot  think  a  fitter. 

Eud,  True,  my  lord. 
For  fr^e  access,  and  trust,  arc  two  main  aids. 

Sef,  Skilful  physician ! 

Lit.  But  he  must  be  wrought 
To  th*  undertaking,  with  some  labourM  art. 

5W.  Is  he  ambitious? 

Ltv.  No. 

Sej.  Or  covetous? 

Ltv,  Neither. 

Eud,  Yet,  gold  is  a  good  general  charm. 

Sef,  What  is  he  then? 

Liv,  Faith,  only  wanton,  light. 

Sg.  How !  is  he  young  and  fair  ? 

Euds  A  delicate  youth.  [lady, 

Sg,  Send  him  to  me.  Til  work  him.  Royal 
Though  1  havelov'd  you  long,  and  with  that 

height 
Of  zeal  and  duty,  (like  the  fire,  which  more 
It  mounts  it  trembles)  thinking  nought  could 
add  [led ; 

Unto  the  fervour  which  your  eye  had  kind- 
Yet,  now  I  see  your  wisdom,  judgment, 
strength. 


Quickness,    and  will,  to   apprehend   the 

means 
To  your  own  good  and  greatness,  I  protest 
Myself  through   rarified,  and   tum*d  all 

flame 
In  your  affection :  such  a  spirit  as  yours. 
Was  not  created  for  the  idle  second 
To  a  poor  flash,  as  Drusus ;  but  to  shine 
Bright  as  the  moon  among  the  lesser  lights. 
And  share  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  world. 
Then  Livia  triumphs  m  her  proper  sphere. 
When  she  and  her  Sejanus  snail  divide 
The  name  of  Caesar,  and  Augusta's  star 
Be  dimm'd  with  glory  of  a  brighter  beam :   . 
When  Agrippina's  fires  are  quite  extinct. 
And  the  scarce-seen  Tiberius  borrows  all 
His  little  light  from  us,  whose  folded  arms 
Shall  make  one  perfect  orb.    Who's  that? 

Eudemus, 
Look,  'tis  not  Drusus?  Lady,  do  not  fear. 

Liv,  Not  I,  my  lord :  my  fear  and  love 
Left  me  at  once.  [of  him 

Sg.  Illustrious  lady,  stay 

Eud.  ril  tell  his  lordship. 

Sg,  Who  is  it,  Eudemus?        [you  word 

Eud.  Oneofyourlordship*sscn'ants  brings 
The  empVor  hath  sent  for  you. 

Sei,  O :  where  is  he  ?  [ask 

Witn  your  fair  leave,  dear  princess,  IMl  but 
A  question,  and  return.  \_He  goes  out. 

Eud.  Fortunate  princess ! 
How  arc  you  blest  m  the  fruition 
Of  this  unequal'd  man,  the  soul  of  Rome, 
The  empire's  life,  and  voice    of   Casar's 
world ! 

Liv.  So  blessed,  my  Eudemus,  as  to  know 
The  bliss  1  have,  with  what  1  ought  to  owe 
1  he  means  that  wrought  it.     How  do  I  look 
to-day  ? 

Eud.  Excellent  clear,  believe  1t.^  This 
same  fucus 
Was  well  laid  on. 

Liv.  Methinks  His  here  not  white. 

Eud^  Lend  me  your  scarlet,  lady,    *Tis 
the  sun 
Hath  giv'n  some  little  taint  unto  the  ceruse  % 


*  j4s  the  most  apt,  and  blest  instrument.']  The  measure  is  here  defective,  by  the  loss  of 
a  foot ;  and  blest  instrument  is  a  phrase  not  very  congruous  to  the  place  it  stands  in.  The 
quarto  of  1605,  and  ioliooi  1616,  both  read  abled,  which  undoubtedly  isthe  genuine  word ; 
and  as  such  I  have  adjnilled  it  into  the  text.  Ablest  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  the 
editor,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  folio  in  1640. 
*     .  —  'Tis  tkc  sun 

Hath  given  some  little  taint  unto  the  ceruse.]  By  the  ceruse,  I  should  imagine  is  to 
be  undersitood,  not  any  white- wash,  or  the  common  preparation  6f  lead  with  vinegar,  but  a 
colour  rather  inchnmg  to  what  the  painters  (all  camaiion.  It  was  a  composition  tliat  couM 
not  stand  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  Martial  alludes  to  it,  and  seems  to  make  a  dilfierence  be* 
tween  a  common  white  ami  the  ceruse  ; 

Qu^m  crtidta  timet  Fabulla  nimbum, 
Cerussata  timet  Sabella  solem — L.  fi.ep,4l. 
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You  should  have  usM  of  the  white  oil  I 

gave  you. 
Scjanus,  for  your  love !  his  very  name 
Conimandetn  above  Cupid  or  his  shafts — 
(Iav.  Nay,  now  you've  made  it  worse. 
Eud.  V\\  help  it  straight.) 
And  but  pronounc'd,  is  a  sufficient  charm 
Against  all  rumour;  and  of  absolute  power 
To  satisfy  for  any  lady's  honour. 
(Liv.  What  do  you  now,  Eudemus  ? 
Eud.  Make  a  light  fucus,  Hanus ! 

To  touch  you  o*er  withal.)    Honour  d  Se- 
What  act  (tho'  ne'er  so  strange  and  insolent) 
But  that  addition  will  at  least  bear  out. 
If 't  do  not  expiate  ? 
Liv,  Here,  good  physician. 
End.  I  like  this  study  to  preserve  the  love 
Of  such  a  man,  that  comes  not  every  hour 
To  greet  the  world.  •  ('Tis  now  well,  lady, 

you  should 
Use  of  the  dentifrice  I  prescrib'd  you  too, 
To  clear  your  teeth,  aud  the  prepared  po- 
matum. 
To  smooth  the  skin :)  A  lady  cannot  be 
Too  curious  of  hf  r  form,  tliat  still  would  hold 
The  heart  of  such  a  person,  made  her  cap- 
tive. 
As  you  have  this :  who,  to  endear  him  more 
In  your  clear  eye,  hath  put  away  his  wife. 
The  trouble  of  nis  bed,  and  your  delights. 
Fair  Apicata,  and  made  spacious  room 
To  your  new  pleasures. 

L%v.  Have  not  we  returned 
That  with  our  hate  to  Drusus,  and  discovery 
Of  all  his  counsels  ? 

Eud.  Yes,  and  wisely,  lady. 
The  ages  that  succeed,  and  stand  far  off 
To  gaze  at  your  high  prudence,  shall  ad- 
mire. 
And  reckon  it  an  act,  witliout  your  sex: 
It  hath  that  rare  appearance.    Some  will 

think 
Your  fortune  could  not  yield  a  deeper  sound. 
Than  mixt  with  Drusus:  but,  when  they 

shall  hear 
That,  and  the  thunder  of  Sejanus  meet, 
Sejanus,  whose  high  name  doth  strike  the 

Stan, 
And  rings  about  the  concave ;  great  Sejanus, 
Whose  glories,  «tile  and  titles  are  himself. 
The  often  iterating  of  Sejanus :      [.asham'd 
They  then  will  lose  their  thou  gbts,  and  be 
To  take  acquaintance  of  them. 
Enter  Sejanus. 
Sej.  I  must  make 
A  rude  departure,  lady :  Casar  sends' 
With  all  his  haste  both  of  command  and 

prayer. 
Be  resolute  in  our  i>lot;  you  have  my  toul. 
As  certain  yours  as  it  is  my  body's. 
And,  wise  physiciai^  so  prepare  the  poison. 


As  you  may  lay  the  subtil  operation 
Upon  some  natural  disease  of  his. 
Your  eunuch  send  to  me.  I  kiss  your  hands. 
Glory  of  ladies,  and  commend  my  love 
To  your  best  faith  aud  memory. 

Liv.  My  lord,  [Uuf 

I  shall  but  change  your  words.  Farewell.  Yet 
Remember  for  your  heed,  he  loves  you  not ; 
You  know  what  1  have  told  you :  his  designs 
Are  full  of  grudge  and  danger;  we  must  use 
More  than  a  common  speed. 

Stj,  Excellent  lady. 
How  you  do  fire  my  blood  ! 

Liv,  Well,  you  must  go  ?  [show^ 

The  thoughts  be  best,  are  least  set  forth  to 

Eud.  When  will  you  take  some  pbysick, 
lady  ? 

Liv.  When 
I  shall,  Eudemus :  but  let  Drusus'  drug 
Be  first  pr«par*d. 

Eud.  Were  Lygdus  made,  that*s  done ; 
I  have  it  re'  dy.    And  to-morrow  morning 
ru  bend  you  a  perfume,  first  to  resolve 
And  procure  sweat,  and  then  prepare  a  b^ 
I'o  cleanse  and  clear  the  cutis ;  against  w{ 
ru  have  an  excellent  new  fucus  made. 
Resistive  'gainst  the  sun,  the  rain,  or  wind. 
Which  you  shall  lay  on  with  a  breath  or  oU, 
As  you  best  like,  and  last  some  fourteen 
hours.  [health. 

This  change  came  timely,  lady,  for  your 
And  the  restoring  your  complexion. 
Which  Drusus'  cnoler  had  almost  burnt  up: 
Wherein  your  fortune  hath  prescrib'd  you 

better 
Than  art  could  do. 

Iav.  l^anks,  good  physician, 
m  use  my  fortune  (you  shall  see)  with  reve- 
rence. 
Is  my  coach  ready  ? 

Eud.  It  attends  your  highness. 

Sefanu*.  ^0 

If  this  be  not  revenge,  when  I  have  done 
^nd  made  it  perfect,  let  Egyptian  slaves, 
Parthians,  ana  bare;foot  Hebrews  brand  my 

face. 
And  print  my  body  full  of  injuries. 
Thou  lost  thyself,  child  Drusus,  when  thou 

thought'st  [out-stand 

Thou  could'st  out-skip  my  vengeance ;  or 
The  power  I  had  to  crush  thee  into  air. 
Thy  follies  now  shall  taste  what  kmd  of  roan 
They  have  provok'd,  and  this  thy  father's 

house 
Crack  in  the  flame  of  my  incensed  rage. 
Whose  fury  shall  admit  no  shame  or  mean. 
Adultery !  it  is  the  lightest  ill 
1  will  commit.    A  race  of  wicked  acts 
Shall  flow  out' of  my  anger,  and  o'er-spiead 
The  world's  wide  face,  which  no  posterity ' 


^WhichnopOMieritu  .^     ^  ^  ,^^ 

Shaa  e'er  approve,  nor  vet  keep  j&itf.]  This  sentiment,  with  what  precedes  and  fol- 


lows it,  is  expressed  from  the  7%»tei  oi Seneca: 


^S^. 
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Shan  cfer  tp^ve,  nor  yet  keep  silent: 
thin|;9  [mark> 

Tlwt  for  their  cunning,  close,  and  cruel 
Thy  fiither  would  wishhis :   and  shall,  per- 
haps. 
Carry  the  empty -liame,  but  we  the  prize. 
On  then,  my  soul,  and  start  not  in  thy 
course ;  [out  fire. 

Though  heav'n  drop  sulphur,  and  hell  belch 
Laugh  at  the  idle  terrotis :  tell  proud  Jove, 
Between  his  pow'r  and  thine  there  is  no 
odds:  [gods^ 

Twas  only  fear  first  in  the  world  made 
Tiberius,  Seftxnus, 
Tib.  Is  yet  Sejanus  come  ? 
Sff,  He's  here,  dread  Caesar. 
Tib.  Let  all  depart  that  chamber,  and  the 
next :  [prince 

Sit  down,  my  comfort    When  the  master 
Of  all  the  world,  Sejanus,  saith  he  fears ; 
Is  it  not  fatal? 
^,  Yes,  to  those  are  fearM. 
Ttb.  And  not  to  him  ? 
K*  Sef,  Not,  if  he  wisely  turn 
That  part  of  hie  he  holdeth,  first  on  them. 
ri^.That  nature,  blood,  and  laws  of  kind* 

forbid. 
Sei.  Do  policy  and  state  Ibrbid  it? 
m.  No. 

S0\  The  rest  of  poor  respects,  then,  let 
goby;  [guilty. 

State  is  enough  to  make  th'  act  just,  them 
Tib.  Long  bate  pursues  such  acts. 
«SW.  Whom  hatred  frights. 
Let  him  not  dream  of  sov'reignty. 

Tib.  Are  rites 
Of  faith,  love,  piety,  to  be  trod  down. 
Forgotten,  and  made  vain  ? 

Sef.  All  for  a  crown.  [bear. 

The  prince  who  shames  a  tyrant's  name  to 
Shall  never  dare  do  any  thing,  but  fear; 
All  the  command  of  sceptres  quite  doth  pe- 
rish. 
If  it  begin  religious  thoughts  to  cherish : 
Whole  empires  fall,  swayM  by  those  nice  re- 
spects ; 
.  It  is  the  licence  of  dark  deeds  protects 
£v'n  states  most  hated,  when  no  laws  resist 
The  sword,  but  that  it  acteth  what  it  list. 

Tib.  Yet  so,  we  may  do  all  things  cruelly, 
Not  safely. 
St;.  Yes,  and  do  them  thoroughly. 


Tib.  Knows  yet  Sejanus  whom  we  point  at  ? 

SeJ.  I,  [err: 

Or  else  my  thought,  my  sense,  or  both  do 
'TIS  Agrippina. 

Tib.  Sne,  and  her  proud  race. 

Sef.  Proud  <    dangerous,  Ca»ar.    Forui 
them  apace 
The  father's  spirit  shoots  up.   Germanlcus 
Lives  in  their  looks,  theu:  gait,  their  form^ 

f  upbraid  us 
With  his  close  death,  if  not  revenge  the  same. 

Tib.  The  act 's  not  known. 

Sef.  Not  prov'd :  but  whispering  fame 
Knowledge  and  proof  doth  to  the  jeidous 
give,  [believe. 

*  Who,  than  to  fail,  would  their  own  thought 
It  is  not  safe,  the  children  draw  long  breath. 
That  are  provoked  by  a  parent's  death. 

Tib.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  make  them 
hence. 
If  nothing  but  their  birth  be  their  offence. 

fief.  Stav,  till  they  strike  at  Cxsar ;  then 
tneir  crime 
Will  be  enough,  but  late  and  out  of  time 
J*or  him  to  punish. 

m.  Do  they  purpose  it  ?       .  [till  it  hit 

S^.  You  know,  sir,  thunder  speaks  not 
Be  not  secure ;  none  swiftlier  are  opprest. 
Than  they  whom  confidence  betrays  to  rest 
Let  not  your  daring  make  your  danger  such : 
All  power's  to  be  fear'd,  where  'tis  too  much. 
The  youths  art  of  themselves  hot,  violent. 
Full  of  great  thought;  and  that  male-spi- 
rited dame,  [on; 
Their  mother,  slacks  no  means  to  put  them 
By  large  allowance,  popular  presentings. 
Increase  of  train,  ana  state,  suin^  for  titles ; 
Hath  them  commended  with  like  prayers, 
like  vows,                           [nights 
To  the  same  gods,  with  Caesar :  days  and 
She  spends  in  banquets  and  ambitious  feasts 
For  the  nobility ;  where  Caius  Silius, 
Titius  Sabinus,  old  Arrpntius, 
Ashiius  Gallus,  Fumius,  fiegulus. 
And  Others  of  that  discontented  list, 
Are  the  prime  guests.    There,  and  to  these, 
she  tells                      [whose  wife. 
'  Whose  niece  she  was,  whose  daughter^  and 
And  then  must  they  compare  her  with  Au- 
gusta; 
I,  and  prefer  her  too;  commend  her  form. 
Extol  her'fruitfulness ;  at  which  a  shower 


Age,  animejfac  quod  nulla  posteritas  probet, 
Sed  mdla  taceat :  aliquod  midendum  est  nrfas 
Atrox,  cruenium ;  tdc  quod  fixUer  mens 

Suum  esse  tnalit. Actll.  v.  19^. 

^*Tvfas  only  feor  first  in  the  world  madegods.l  A  translation  from  Petronius  Arbiter  9 
Primus  in  orbe  dtog  fecit  tinwr.    Dr.  Gk£Y. 

•  Iacos  qf  TLt}Stx>forbid.'\  Laws  of  nature. 

*  thuj,  thoA  tofcdl,  would  their  own  tlif/ught  believe,}  i.  e.  Who,  rather  than  want,  or  fall 
#f  proof,  would  beheve  the  mere  evidenee  of  their  own  thoughts.  Jonson  aifects  great. 
iMvity  in  hit  expression,  and,  in  consequcucc  of  that,  is  not  always  so  clear  as  he  might  be. 

' Sbetells, 

ntrnmiiieeAetMis,  whose  dau^Uer,  and  xchose  wifi:.}  Agrippina  was  the  niece  of 
Aoguitviy  the  daoglitcr  of  Agripp^  and  Julia,  and  the  wife  of  G^rmanictts. 
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Falls  for  the  memory  of  Gertnaniciis> 
Which  they  blow  ovtr  straight  with  T»mdy 

praise. 
And  puffing  hopes  of  her  aspiring  sons, 
\\^ho,  with  these  hourly  ticklings,  grow  to 

pleased. 
And  wantonly  conceited  of  themselves, 
As  now,  they  stick  not  to  believe  they're 

such 
As  these  do  give  them  out;  and  would  be 

thought 
(More  than  competitors)  immediate  heirs. 
Whilst  to  their  thirst  of  rule,  they  win  the 

rout 

g That's  still  the  friend  of  Hoveltj)  with  hope 
f  future  freedom,  which  on  every  chan^ 
That  greedily,  though  emptily  expects. 
Caesar,  'tis  age  in  all  things  breeds  neglects. 
And  princes  that  will  keep  old  dignity 
Must  not  admit  too  youthful  heirs  stand  by; 
Not  their  own  issue ;  but  so  darkly  set 
As  shadows  are  in  picture,  to  give  height 
And  lustre  to  themselves. 
Tib.  We  will  command 
.  Their  rank  thoughts  down,  aad  with  a  stricter 

hand  [must  bate. 

Than  we  have  yet  put  forth ;  their  trains 
*l*heir  titles,  feasts  and  factions. 

Set.  Or  your  state. 
But  how,  sir,  will  you  work  ? 
776.  Confine 'em. 
Stj.  No. 
They  are  too  great,  and  that  too  faint  a  blow 
To  give  them^now ;  it  ^ould  have  serv'd  -at 

first,  [burst. 

When  with  the  weakest  touch  their  knot  had 
But,  now,  your  care  must  be,  not  to  detect 
The  smallest  cord,  oriine  of  your  suspect ; 
For  such,  ^ho  know  the  weight  ot  prmces' 

fear,  -       [rear 

Will,  when  they  find  themselves  discover'd. 
Their  forces,  like  seen  snakes,   that  else 

would  lie  [high, 

Boul'din  thetr  circles,  close:  nought  is  more 
Daring,  or  desperate,  than  offenders  found  ; 
Where  guilt  is,    rage  and  courage  both 
^       abound.  [up, 

The  course  must  be,  to  let  tliem  still  swell 
Biot,  and  surfeit  on  blind  fortune's  cup ; 
Give  'em  more  place,  more  dignities,  more 

6tile, 
Call  'cm  to  court,  to  senate;  in  the  while, 
lake  from  their  strength  some  one  or  twain, 

or  more. 
Of  the  main  fautors ;  (it  will  fright  the  store) 
And,  by  some  by-occasion.     1'hus,  with 

slight  -       [night 

You  shall  disarm  them  first ;  and  tliey  (in 


Of  their  ambitiou)  not  perceive  the  train. 
Till  iu  the  engine  they  are  caught  and  slain. 

Tib.  Wc  would  not  kill,  if  we  knew  how 
to  save  ; 
Yet,  tlian  a  throne, 'lis  cheaper  give  a  grave. 
Is  there  no  way  to  bind  them  by  deserts  ? 

Scj.  Sir,  wolves  do  change  their  hair,  but 
not  their  hearts. 
While  thus  your  thought  unto  a  mean  is 

ty'd. 
You  neither  dare  enough,  nor  do  provide. 
All  modesty  is  fond  ;  and  chiefly  where 
The  subject  is  no  less  compeU'd  to  bear^ 
Than  praise  his  sov'reign^s  acts. 

Tib.  We  can  no  longer 
Keep  on  our.  mask  to  thee,  our  dearSejanus; 
Thy  thoughts  are  ours,  in  all,  and  we  but 
prov'd  [ing 

Their  voice,  in  our  designs,  which  by  assent- 
Hath  more  confinn'd  us,  tlian  if  heart* niag 

Jove 
Had,  from  his  hundred  statues,  bid  us  strike, 
•  And  at  the  stroke  clickt  ail  his  marble 
But  who  shall  first  be  struck  ?         [thumbs : 

Sef.  First,  Caius  Silius ; 
He  IS  the  most  of  mark,  and  most  of  danger: 
In  power  and  reputation  equal  strong. 
Having  commanded  an  imperial  anny 
Seven  years  together,  vanouish'd  Sacrovir 
Ih  Germany,  and  thence  obtained  to  wear 
The  oniaments  triumphal.    His  steep  fall. 
By  how  much  it  doth  give  the  weightier 

crack, 
'Will  send  more  wounding  terror  to  tbe  rest. 
Command  them  stand  aloof,  and  give  more 
To  our  surprizing  of  the  principal.        [wav 

Tib.  But  what,  Sabinus? 

Sg.  Let  him  grow  a  while, 
His  fate  is  not  yet  ripe :  we  must  not  pluck 
At  all  togetlier,  lest  we  catch  ourselves. 
And  there's  Arruntius  too,  he  only  talks. 
But  Sosia,  Silius'  wife,  would  be  wound  In 
Now,  for  she  hath  a  fury  in  her  breast. 
More  tlian  hell  ever  knew ;  and  would  be 
sent  [tins 

Thither  in  time.    Then  is  there  one  Cremu* 
Cord  us,  a  writing  fellow,  they  have  got 
To  gather  notes  of  the  precedent  tijnes. 
Ana  muke  tiiem  into  annals ;  a  most  tart 
And  bitter  spirit  (I  hear;)  who  under  colour 
Of  praising  those,  doth  tax  the  present  state. 
Censures  tiie  men,  tlic  actions,  leaves  no 

trick. 
No  practice  unexamined,  parallels 
The  times,  the  govenunents;    a   piofest 

champion 
For  the  old  liberty 

Tih.  A  perishing  wretch.  .     '■.♦ 


•  And  at  the  stroke  clickt  all  his  marble  ifmmbs.']  The  sense  is  obscure  ;  but  th&  poet 
liath  let  us  into  his  meaning,  by  his  own  note  upon  the  place.  IC  alludes  Iq  the  Rpman 
eustom  of  shewing  favour,  or  pronotmcing  death,  to  the  vanquished  glajJiator^  .by  bcndiw 
the  thumb.  Jonsini's  words  are  these :  rremtre  polUcem,  apud  Romdnos,  vi^tiithi^wcms 
erat  si^niitn.  Herat,  ep.  ad  Lollium.  Fautor  utroque  tuumlaudabitpoUiceluduyii.  S 
kPlin,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  28^  cap.  V»    PolUccs,  cumfaveamus,  premcnetitiin  pr^crMfljtJ^bf^MT. 
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As  if  tlierc  were  tHat  chaos  bred  In  thiDg?,' 
Ihat  laws  and   liberty  would  not  rather 

choose 

To  be  quite  broken,  and  ta*en  hence  by  us, 

Than  have  the  strain  to  be  preserv'd  by  such. 

Have  we  the  means  to  make  these  guilty 

first?  [power, 

Sef.  Trust  that  to  me;  let  Cxsar^  by  his 
But  cause  a  formal  meeting  of  the  senate, 
I  will  have  matter,  and  accusers  ready.  . 

Tib.  But  how  ?  let  us  consult. 

Sc;,  We  shall  mispend 
The  time  of  action.    Counsels  are  unfit 
Inbusmess^  where  all  rest  is  morepemicl6us 
I'han  rashness  can  be.    Acts  of  this  dote 

kind 
Thrive  more  by  execution  than  advice. 
There  is  no  lingering  in  that  work  begun. 
Which  cannot  praised  be,    until  through 
done.  [a  court. 

Tib.  Our  edrct  shall  forthwith  command 
While  I  can  live.  1  will  prevent  earth's  fury: 

Postfutmus,  Sganus, 

Pos.  My  lord  Sejanus 

Sg.  Juhus  Posthumus 
Come  with  my  wish!  what  new^  from  A- 
grippma's  ?  [selves  a-Iate ; 

Pos,  Faith  none,  lliey  all  lock  up  thera- 
Or  talk  in  character ;  I  have  not  seen 
A  company  so  changed.     £xcept  they  had 
Intelligence  by  augury  of  our  practice. 


Sef.  When  were  you  there  ? 
Pas.  -  • 


Last  night. 

Sef.  And  what  guests  found  you  ? 

Pos.  Sabinius,  bilius,  (the  old  list)  Arrun- 
Fomius,  and  Gailus.  [tins, 

S^.  Would  not  these  talk? 

Pos.  Little. 
And  yet  we  offered  choice  of  argument. 
Satrius  was  with  me.' 

Sn.  Well :  'tis  guilt  enough 
Their  often  meeting.    You  forgot  t*  extol 
The  hospitable  lady  ? 

Pos.  No,.thattnck 
Was  well  put  home,  and  had  succeeded  too. 
But  that  Sablous  caught  a  caution  out ! 
For  she  besan  to  swell : — 

Sef.  Ana  may  she  burst ! 
Julius  I  would  have  you  go  instantly 
Unto  the  palace  of  tne  great  Augusta, 


And  (by  your  kindest  friend)  get  s%vift  ac- 
cess ;  [^Mulilia  Prm-a. 
Acquaint  her  with  these  meetings:  tell  the 

words 
"  You  brought  me  (th*  other  day)  of  Silius, 
Add  soniewhat  to  'em.     Make  her  undy- 

stand 
The  danger  of  Sabinus,  and  the  times. 
Out  of  his  closeness.     Give  Arruntius  words 
Of  nmlice  against  Ca!sar ;  so,  to  Gailus : 
But,  (above  all)  to  Agrippina.     Say, 
(As  you  may  truly)  that  her  ijifinite  pride, 
rropt  with'the  hopes  of  her  too  fruitful 

womb. 
With  popular  studies  gapes  for  sovereignty'. 
And  threatens  Caesar,     rray  Augusta  then. 
That  for  her  own,  great  Caesar's,  and  the 

public  [gers. 

"  Safety,  she  be  pleas'd  to  urge  these  dan- 
Cssar  is  too  secure  (he  must  be  told. 
And  best   he'll  take  it  from   a   mother's 

tonj^ue :) 
Alas  !  what  Ts't  for  us  to  sound,  t'  explore, 
I'o  watch,  oppose,  plot,  practise,  oi-  prevent. 
If  he,  for  wnom  it  is  so  strongly  laboured. 
Shall,  but  of  greatness  and  free  spirit,  be 
Supinely  negligent?  our  city's  now 
Divided  as  in  time  o'  th'  civil  war. 
And  men  forbear  not  to  declare  themselves 
Of  Agrippina's  party.    Every  day 
The  taction  multiplies ;  and  will  do  more. 
If  not  resisted :  you  can  best  enlarge  it, 
«As  you  find  audience.     Noble  Posthumus, 
Commend  me  to  your  Prisca :  and  pray  her. 
She  will  solicit  this  great  business, 
To  earnest  and  most  present  execution. 
With  all  her  utmost  credit  with  Augusta. 
Pos,  I  shall  not  fail  in  my  instructions.  «: 
Se;,  This  second  (from  his  mother)  will 

well  urge 
Our  late  design,  and  spur  on  Caesar's  rage : 
Which  else  might  grow  remiss.    The  way 

to  put 
A  prince  in  olood,  is  to  present  the  shapes 
Of  dangers,  greater  tlian  they  are  (like  late. 
Or  early  shadows)  and,  sometimes,  to  fei^ 
Where  there  ar«  none,  only  to  make  him 

fear;  [entred. 

His  fear  will  make  him  cruel:  and  once 
He  doth  not  easily  learn  to  stop,  or  spare 
Where  he  may  doubt.    This  have  1  macjp 

my  rule. 


♦  •  £/*•"  ^ifWTBs  fara  m^fi^^  <wf «.]    This  Greek  verse,  as  the  historianssay,  Tiberius  had 
often  in  his  mouth,  and  the  poet  thought  it  too  memorable  to  omit  it. 

" Teil  the  wards 

You  brought  me  (ilC  other  day)  qf  Silius,']  The  words  of  Silius,  to  which  the  poet  re- 
fers, are  related  by  Tacitus  in  this  manner :  Immodicbjaclantis  (sc.  Silii)  suum  nnlitem  in 
obsequio  duravisie,  cum  alii  ad  seditiones  prolttber)mtur :  ncque  mansurum  Tiberio  itnperittm, 
si  iis'nuoque  legionibus cupido  narandifinsset.    Anual.  1.  4.  c.  18. 

"  Thejmblic  safety,  &c.]    To  complete  the  measure  of  the  verse,  Jonson,  by  a  licence 
common  in  the  ancient  poets,  divides  the  word  pubUc  into  both  these  verses ;  ending  one 
of  them  with  the  first  syllable  of  it,  and  beginning  the  other  with  the  last; 
That  for  her  own,  great  Casars,  and  the  pub- 
lie  safety,  she  be  pleased  to  urge  these  dangeh. 
And  they  are  so  printed  in  the  folio  of  1616. 


«H 


THE  PAU  «r  SEJANIHL 


[Aett. 


I  I  dare  not,  withmyamiffrv  to  attend 
Your  trouble  f4rther. 

Agr.  Farewell*  noble  Silius. 

Su.  Most  royal  princess. 

4gr.  Sosia  stays  with  u$? 

Su.  She  is  your  servant^  and  doth  ow« 
your  grace 
An  honest,  but  unprofitable  love. 

Jgr,  How  can  that  be»  when  there's  no 
gain,  but  virtuous  *'  ? 

SiL  You  take  the  morale  not  the  politic 
sense. 
I  meant,  as  she  is  bold,  and  free  of  speech^ 
Earnest  to  utter  what  her  zealous  thought 
Travails  withal,  in  honour  of  your  house ; 
Which  act,  as  it  is  simply  boro  in  her, 
Partakes  of  love  and  honesty ;  but  may^ 
By  th'  over-often,  and  unseasoned  use. 
Turn  to  your  loss  and  danger:  for  your 

state 
Is  waited  on  by  envies,  as  by  eyes ; 
And  every  second  euest  your  tables  take 
Is  afee'aspy,  t' observe  who  goes>  who 

comes. 
What  conference  you  have,  with  whom, 

where,  when. 
What  the  discourse  is,  what  the  looks,  the 

thoughts 
Of  cv'ry  person  there,  they  .do  extract. 
And  make  into  a  substance. 

A$r.  Hear  me,  Sill  us. 
Were  all  llberius'  body  stuck  with  eyes. 
And  ev'ry  wall  and  hanging  in  my  house 
Transparent,  as  this  lawn  I  wear,  or  air ; 
Yea,  had  Sejanus  both  his  ears  as  long 
As  to  my  inmost  closet,  I  would  hate 
To  whisper  any  thought,  or  change  an  act. 
To  be  made  Juno's  rival;    Virtue's  forces 
Shew  ever  noblest  in  conspicuous  courses. 

SiL  'Tis  great,  and  bravely  spoken^,  like 
the  spirit 
Of  Agrippina :  yet,  your  highness  knows, 
There  is  nor  loss,  nor  shame  in  providence  : 
Few  can,  what  all  should  do,  beware  enough^ 
You  may  perceive  with  what  officious  face, 
Satrius,  and  Natta,  Afer,  and  the  rest 
Visit  your  house,  of  late,  t*  enquire  tbe 
secrets ;  [they  rati 

And  with  what  bold  and  privileged  art. 
Against  Augusta :  yea,  and  at  Tiberius ; 
Tell  tricks  of  Livia,  and  Sejanus ;  all 
T*  excite,  and  call  your  indignation  on, 
TTiat  they  might  hear  it  at  more  liberty. 
Asr,  You're  too  suspicious,  Silius. 

SiL  Pray  the  gods, 
I  be  so,  Agrippina :  but  I  fear  [strike 

Some  subtle  practice.    They  tlot  durst  to 


To  thrust  Tiberius  into  tyrmny,  rblocki» 
And  make  him  toil,  to  turn  aaiae  those 
Which  I  alone  could  not  remove  with  safety.  * 
Drusus  once  gone,  Germanicus'  three  sons 
Would  clog  my  way ;  whose  ||;uard&  hftve 

too  much  &th 
1%  be  corrupted ;  and  their  mother  known 
Of  too-too  unreprov'd  a  chastity. 
To  be  attempted,  as  light  Livia  was. 
Work  then,  my  art,  on  Caesar's  fears,  aa 

they  [clearM  ^* : 

On  those  they  fear,  till  all  my  leta  be 
And  he  in  ruins  of  his  house,  and  hate 
Of  all  his  subjects,  bury  his  own  state. 
When  with  my  peace,  and  safety,  1  will  rise. 
By  makuig  him  the  public  sacrince. 

Satrius,  Katta. 

Satf  They're  grown  exceeding;  circum- 
spect, and  wary.  [Arruntius 

Nat.  They  liave  us  in  the  wind:  and  yet 
Cannot  contain  hi  uisel  f. 

Sat.  Tut,  he's  not  yet 
Look'd  after,  there  aie  others  more  desir'd. 
That  are  more  silent. 

Nat.  Here  he  comes.    Away. 

SMnus,  Arruntius,  Cardus. 

Sab,  How  is  it,  that  these  beagles  haunt 
Of  Agrippina  ?  [the  house 

Arr,  O,  they  hunt,  they  hunt. 
There  is  some  game  here  lodg'd,  which  they 

must  rouse. 
To  make  the  great  ones  sport. 

Cor.  Did  you  observe 
How  they  in veigh'd  'gainst  Cesar  ? 

Arr,  1,  baits,  baits,  ^ 

For  us  to  bite  at :  would  I  have  my  flesh 
Tom  by  the  public  hook,  these  qualified 
Should  be  my  company.  [hangmen 

Cor.  Here  comes  another. 

Arr.  1,  there's  a  man,  Afer  the  orator ! 
One  that  hath  phrases,  figures,  and  fine 
flowers,  [haste 

To  strew  hia  rhetorick  with,  and  doth  make 
To  get  him  note,  or  name,  by  any  offer 
Where  blood,  orgiunhe  ol^ects;  steeps  his 

words. 
When  he  would  kill,  in  artificial  tears : 
The  crocodile  ofTybcr!  him  I  love. 
That  mian  is  mine ;  he  hath  my  heart  and 
When  I  would  curse !  he,  he.  [voice, 

S(U>.  Contemn  the  slaves,  [graves. 

Their  present  lives  will  be  their   future 

Stlius,  Agrippina,  Nero,  Sosia. 
SU  Mr  ft  please  your  highness  not  forget 
yourself, 

'*  Till  all  my  bbts  be  c/ttir'd]  This  reading  is  corrupt  and  the  expression  unintelligir 
ble :  the  quarto  gives  us  the  true  word  lets;  obstructions,^  impediments;  It  occurs  likewise 
in  the  argument,  "  Finding  the  lets  he  must  encounter  to  be  many  and  hard."  Mr.  Seward 
and  Mr.  Sympson  both  coorected  it  in  this  manner  by  coi^ecture. 

"  H<yw  can  that  be,  xcken  there* s  no  gain,  but  YiaTuoua  j]  i.  e.  no  real  gain,  but  virtuous 
sain ;  what  is  acquired  and  proceeds  troin  virtuje.  The  (juarto,  with  leas  embarrassment  of 
tne  sense,  reads  virtue's,      .       - 


Acts.] 


THE  FALL  OF  SEIANUS. 


**  At  so  cmnp-ksSf  and  unblam'd  a  life. 
As  that  of  the  renown'd  Germaiiicusy 
Will  not  sit  down  wkh  that  exploit  alont : 
•*  "  He  threatens  many,  that  bath  injured 
one." 
Ncr.  Twere  best  rip  forth  their  tongues, 
sear  out  their  eyes, 
Vfhsn  next  they  come. 
So9^  A  fit  reward  for  spies. 

Drums  jutL  Agrippina^  Nero,  SiHus. 

DrtL  Hear  you  the  rumour } 

Jgr.  What? 
'  Dm.  Drusus  is  dying. 

Jgr.  Dying! 

Ncr.  That's  stranjje! 

Jg;r,  Yo'  were  with  him  yesternight. 

Dru.  One  met  Eudemus,  the  physician. 
Sent  for,  but  now :  who  thinks  he  cannot  live. 

SiL  Thinks!  if  it  be  arriv'd  at  that,  he 
Or  none.  [knows, 

Jgr,  This^s  quick !  what  should  be  his 

SiL  Poison,  poison [disease? 

Agr.  How,  Silius ! 

iNSr.  What's  that?  [certain  blow 

Sil.  Nay,  nothing.    There  was  (late)  a 
Giv'n  o'  the  face. 


Ner.  I,  toS^anns? 

SiL  True. 

Dru.  And  what  of  that? 

Sil.  Vm  glad  I  save  it  not 

jVcr.  But  there  IS  jiomewhatdser 

SU.  Yes,  private  meeting 
With  a  g;reat  lady  at  a  physidan% 
And  a  wife  tum'd  away— — — 

Ner.  Ha! 

SU.  Toys,  mere  t*ys; 
What  wisdom's  now  i'  th'  stvccls»  P  ^' 
comnion  mouth  ? 

Dru.  Fears,  whisp'rings,  tnmidti^ 
I  know  not  what : 


They  say  the  senate  sit 
Sif.  V\\  \ 


thither  straight ; 
And  see  wiiat's  in  the  Torge. 

Agr.  Good  Silius,  do  ; 
Sosia  and  I  will  in. 

SiL  Haste  you,  my  lords, 
To  visit  the  sick  prince  ;  tender  your  lore^ 
And  sorrows  to  the  people.    This  Sejanos 
(l^nist  my  dtriniog  soul)  hath  plots  on  aH ! 
No  tree,  that  stops  bis  prospect,  but  most  fiiU. 

CAoruf— ^  J#iiSMMiif ; 


^*  At  so  EXAMP-LEss  und  wMonCd  a  If/t.']    At  a  life  that  had  no  parallel ;  was  beyond 
all  example,  or  imitation.    Examp4sss  is  a  tenn  of  the  author's  coinmg ;  and  by  the  seme 
poetical  prerogative,  Chapman,  in  his  verses  on  this  tragedy,  uses  the  word  exmnplingt 
**  Our  Phcsbus  may  with  his  exampling  l^ams." 

^*  He  ihreaiens  numif,  that  bath  infur'd  one.'] 

MuUis  minatur,  qui  wdjaeit  irguriam, — ^Pitb.  Syrus. 
hk  this  fulness  and  frequency  of  sentence,  as  be  calls  it  in  his  preface,  Jonson  plaeetfa  one 
part  of  the  office  of  a  tra^c  poet :  and  the  learned  reader  will  fierceiye,  from  the  brevity 
and  number  of  these  niaaums,  that  instead  of  copying  after  the  models  of  aotient  Greece, 
he  hath  conformed  to  the  practice  of  Seneca  the  tragedian* 


ACT    III. 


The  SENATE. 


Sganus,  Flarro,  Latiaris,  Cotta,  4f^'  ^^' 
ius,  Lepidus,  Arruntius.  Ptacones,  Uc- 
tores, 

Sej>  sTTlIS  only  you  must  urge  against 

X  nim,yarro; 

Nor  I,  nor  Caesar  may  appear  therein. 
Except  in  your  defence,  who  are  the  consul: 
And,  under  colour  of  late  enmity 
Between  your  fother,  and  his,  may  better 

do  it. 
As  free  from  all  suspicion  of  a  practice. 
Here  be  your  notes,  what  pomts  to  tovch 

at;  read: 
Be  cunning  in  them.    Afer  has  them  too. 

Far.  But  is  he  summon'd  ? 

SH.  No.    It  was  debated 
1^  Caesar,  and  coneluded  at  most  fit 
lo  take  him  unprepar'd* 

4fer,  And  prosecute 
All  under  name  of  treason. 


Fwr,  I  conceive.  \p^  oeniL 

Sah.  Drusus  being  dead,.  Cwma  will  net 

Go/.   What  should  the  busmess  of  tfab 
senate  be?  .     [yoniwia 

Arr.  That  can  mv  subtil  whisperers  teU 
That  are  the  good-duil  noble  lookers  on. 
Are  only  call'd  to  keep  the  marble  warm. 
MThat  snould  we  do  with  tlioee  deep  my*- 

teries. 
Proper  to  these  ^i^  heads  )  let  them  aloMi 
Our  ignorance  may,  perchance,  help  n»  bt 
From  whips  and  furies.  [sav'd 

Gal.  See,  see,  see  their  action  ! 

Arr.  I,  now  their  heads  do  travaU,  now 
they  work ; 
Their  facesrun  like  shiitks,thBeyfl 
Some  curious  cohwali  to  otch  f 

i^  Observe 
They  Uke  their  places. 

Arr.  What,solois} 

GoL  O  yes. 
They  must  be  seen  to  flatter  Cssai^  grief. 
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THE  FALL  Ot  SfiJANUS. 


[Act  S. 


Though  but  in  sitttn^* 

fTzr.  Bid  us  silence. 

Pra,  Silence/ 

rar.  •*  Fathew  Conscript,  may  this  our 

"  present  meeting  [wealth." 

^  Turn  fair,  and  fortunate  to  tlie  common- 

SitiuSr  Senate, 

Sej.  See,  Silius  enters. 

SU.  Hail,  grave  Fathers. 

Lie.  Stand. 
Silius,  forbear  thy  place. 

Sen.  How ! 

Pra.  Silius,  stand  fortli, 
The  consul  hath  to  charge  thee. 

Idc.  Room  for  Cxsar.  [trick. 

Jrr,  Is  he  come  too  ?  nay  then  expect  a 

Sab,  Silius  accus'd  ?  sure  he  will  answer^ 
nobly. 

Tiberius,  Senate. 

We  stand  amazed.  Fathers,  te  behold 
lliis  general  dejection.     Wherefore  sit 
Rome^«  consuls  thus  dissolved  \  as  they  had 

lost 
All  the  remembrance  both  of  stile  and  place? 
It  not  becomes.    No  woes  are  of  fit  weight. 
To  make  the  honour  of  the  empire  stoop : 
Though  I,  in  my  peculiar  self,  may  meet 
Just  reprehension,  that  so  suddenly. 
And,  in  so  fnsh  a  grief,  ^ould 'greet  the 

senate. 
When  private  tongues,  of  kinsmen  and  allies', 
(Inspir'd  with  comforts)  lothly  arc  enduHd, 
The  faceof  men  not  seen,  and  scarce  tlie  day. 
To  thousands  that  communi^e  our  loss '. 
Nor  can  I  argue  these  of  weakness  ;  since 
They  take  but  natural  ways;  yet  I  must  seek 
>*or  stronger  aids,  and  those  fair  helps  draw 

out 
From  warm  embraces  of  the  common-wealth. 
Our  mother,  great  Augusta,  ^s  struck  with 

time. 
Our  self  imprest  with  aged  characters, 
J^rustis  il  gone,  his  children  youngund  babes; 
Oor  aims  must  udw  refhsct  on  those  tbat  may 
Give  timely  succour  to  these  present  ilk, 
Juid  are  our  only  glad-surviving  hopes. 


The  noble  issue  of  Germanicus, 
Nero  and  Drusus :  might  it  please  the  consul 
Honour  them  in,  (they  both  attend  without.) 
I  would  present  them  to  the  senate's  care, 
^And  raise  those  suns  of  joy  that  should 

drink  up 
These  floods  of  sorrow  in  your  drowned  eyes. 

Arr.  By  Jove,  I  am  not  (Edipus  enough 
To  understand  this  Sphynx. 

Sab.  The  princes  come. 

Tiberius,  Hero,  Drusus  junior. 
Tib.  Approach  you,  noble  Nero,  noble 
Drusus.  \Af^» 

These  princes.  Fathers,  when  their  parent 
I  gave  unto  their  uncle,  with  this  prayer. 
That  though  W  had  proper  issue  of  his  own. 
He  would  no  k-ss  bring  up,  and  foster  these. 
Than  that  self-blood;  and  by  that  act  con- 
firm 
I'heir  worths  to  him,  and  to  posterity : 
Drusus  ta'cn  hence,  1  turn  my  prayers  to  you. 
And 'fore  ourcounlrv,  and  ourgods,  beseech 
You  take,  and  rule  Augustus*  nephews  sons, 
Spnmg  of  the  noblest  ancestors ;  and  so 
Accomplish  both  my  duty,  and  your  own. 
Nero,  and  Dnisus,  these  shall  be  to  you 
In  place  of  parents,  these  your  fathers,  these; 
And  not  unfitly :  for  you  are  so  bom. 
As  all  your  good,or  ill's  the  comnwn-wealth'ff. 
Receive  tliKsm,  you  strong  guardians ;  and 

blest  gods. 
Make  all  their  actions  answer  to  their  bloods : 
Let  their  great  titles  find  increase  by  them. 
Not  they  by  tftles.    Set  them  as  in  place. 
So  in  example,  above  all  the  Romans : 
And  may  they  know  no  rivals  but  them- 
selves *.  [tend 
Let  Fortune  give  them  nothing ;  but  at- 
Upon  their  virtue :  and  that  still  come  forth 
Greater  than  hope,  and  better  tlian  their 

fame. 
Relieve  me,Fathers,  with  your  general  voice. 
Sen.  *'  May  all  the  gods  consent  to  Cae- 
"  sar*5  wish,    [A  form  speaking 
they  had.'\ 
''  And  add  to  auy  lionours  that  may  crown 
'*  The  hopeful  issue  of  Germanicus." 


■    ■..'<      ■        IVherefore  sit 

Rome's  consuls  ihus  dissolved,  as  they  had  irst 

All  the  Remembrance  both  qf  siile  ana  'plttce  f]    Galius  had  just  before  taken  notice  of 


the  consuls  descending  from  their  proper  places  to  an  inferior  seat,  in  complaisance  to 
Cesar's  grifcf  for  the  death  of  Drusus.  Tiberius,  on  his  entrance,  reproves  them  for  this 
^ispiritedBess.  Tacitus  gives  us  the  account  in  the  words,  which  the  poet  hath  translated : 
ChMndes,  sede  vulgari  per  speciim  nucstiticc  scdentes,  fionoris  locique  admonuit.  Aunal. 
1.  4.  c.  9. 
w  *'  Thai  COMM uvicJiTE  our  loss. }    Sh»re  in  our  loss. 

*  Jnd  raise  those  sums  qfj<^  that  should  drink  up,  &c.]  Mr.  Sympson  conjectured 
ibsAsumis  the  eenuine  word,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  text,  on  the  authority  likewise  of 
the  first  folio.    TJbe  quarto  edition,  still  more  erroneously,  reads  springs  of  joy, 

*  AnA^may  they  know  no  rivals  but  themsehes.2  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say  in  other 
words,  none  but  themselves  may  be  their  parallel:  a  method  of  speaking,  which,  however; 
ridiculed,  hath  been  proved  entirely  similar  to  what  we  meetwith  in  several  of  the  classics ; 
and  Mr.  Theobald  hath  wrote  over-against  this  line,  in  the  margin,  paraHel,  as  if  he  had 
designed  it  «f  a  similar  instance  of  the  phrase  I  have  quoted. 


Act  3.] 


THE  FALL  OF  SEJANUS. 


Kyr 


Tib,  W€  tba&k  you  reverend  Fathers,  in 

their  right. 
jfrr.   If  this  were  true  now  !    but  the 
space,  the  space 
Between  toe  breast  and  lips — ^Tiberius'  heart 
Lies  a  thought  farther  than  another  man's. 
Tib*  My  comforts  are  so  flowing  in  my 
joys, 
As,  in  them,  all  my  streams  of  grief  are  lost, 
No  less  than  are  land-waters  in  the  sea. 
Or  showers  in  riven  ;  thuugh  their  cause 
was  such,  [tears : 

As  might  Itave  sprinkled  ev*u  the  gods  with 
Yet  since  tiie  greater  doth  embrace  the  less. 
We  covetously  obey. 
^^.^-^X^rr.  Well  acted,  Caisar.) 

Tib.  And  now  I  am  the  happy  wkness  made 
Of  your  so  much  desir'd  affections. 
To  this  great  issue,  I  could  wish,  the  fates 
Would  here  set  peaceful  period  to  my  days ; 
However  to  my  labours,  I  entreat 
(And  beg  it  of  this  senate)  some  tit  ease. 
\^Arr,  l-augh.  Fathers,  laugh:   ha*  you 
no  spleens  about  you  ?) 
Tib.  The  burden  is  too  heavy  I  sustain 
On  my  unwilling  shoulders  ;  and  I  pray 
It  may  be  taken  off,  and  reconferr'd 
Upon  the  consuls,  or  some  other  Roman, 
More  able,  and  more  worthy. 
(Arr,  Laugh  on  still.) 
Sab,  Why  this  doth  render  all  the  rest  sus- 
GaL  It  poisons  all.  [pectedl 

^rr.  O,  do  yau  taste  it  then  ? 
Sab.  It  takes  away  my  faith  to  any  thing 
He  shall  hereafter  speak. 

j4rr.  I,  to  pray  that,  [der. 

Which  would  be  to  liis  head  as  hot  as  thun- 
(*Gainst  which  he  wears  that  charm)  *  should 

but  the  Court 
Beceive  him  at  his  word. 
Gal,  Hear. 
Tib.  For  my  self 
I  know  my  weakness,  and  so  little  covet 
(Like  some  gone  past)  the  weight  that  will 

oppress  me. 
As  my  amoitlon  is  the  counter-point. 
(Arr.  Finely  maintain' d  ;  good  still.) 
Sei.  But  Rome,  whose  blood. 
Whose  nerves,  whose  life,  whose  very  frame 
relies  [Atlas, 

On  Cxsar's  strength,  no  loss  than  heav'n  on 
Cannot  admit  it  but  with  general  ruin. 
(Arf'.  Ah !  are  you  there  to  bring  him 
Stj.  LetCicsar'  fcflf?) 

No  more  theh  urge  a  point  so  contrary 
'fb  Cxsar^s  greatness,  tlie  griev'd  senate's 
Or  Rome's  necessity.  [vows, 

((Jal.  He  CQ;nes  about. 
.  Jrr.  More  nimbly  than  Vertumnus.) 
Tit,  For  the  public, 


I  may  be  drawn,  to  shew  I  can  neglect ' 
All  private  aims ;  though  I  affect  my  rest : 
But  if  the  senate  still  command  me  serve, 
I  must  be  glad  to  practise  my  obedience. 

jirr.  You  must  and  will,  sir.    Wc  do 

Sau  "  Caesar,  [know  it. 

"  Live  long  and  happy,  great  and  royal 

"  Csesar ;  lAnother  form. 

"  The  gods  preserve  thee  and  thy  moidesty, 

*'  Thy  wisdom  and  thy  innocence." 

{Arr»  Where  is*t  ? 
The  prayer 's  made  before  the  subject.) 

Sen.  *'  Guard 
"  His  meekness,  Jove,  his  piety,  his  care, 
"  His  bounty. '* 

Arr.  And  hissubtilty,  I'll  put  in: 
Yet  he'll  keep  that  himself,  without  the  gods.. 
All  prayers  are  vain  for  liim. 

Tib.  We  will  not  hold  [but 

Your  patience.  Fathers,  with  long  answer ; 
Shall  still  contend  to  be  what  you  desire» 
And  work  to  satisfy  so  great  a  hope : 
Proceed  to  your  affairs. 

Arr.  Now,  Silius,  guard  thee ; 
The  curtain's  drawing.    Aiex  advanoeth. 

Pra.  Silence. 

Afe.  Cite  Caius  Silios. 

Pra.  Caius  Silius. 

Sit.  Here.  [Germaoy 

4fe.  The  triumph  that  thou    hadst  lit 
For  thy  late  victory  on  Sacrovir,  ^ 

Thou  bast  enjoy'd  so  freely,  Caius  Silius, 
As  no  man  it  en  vy*d  thee  ;  nor  would  Cxsar, 
Or  Rome  atlmit,  that  thou  wert  theu  de- 
frauded 
Of  any  honours  thy  deserts  could  claim, 
In  the  fsur  service  of  the  common- wealth: 
But  now,  if  after  all  their  love»and  ^rages» 
(Thy  actions,  and  their  courses  being  dis- 
covered) 
It  shall  appear  to  Caesar,  and  this  senate. 
Thou  hast  dcfiFd  those  glories  with  thy 
crimes— 

SU.  Crimes? 

'Afe.  Patience,  Silius.  •- 

Sil.  Tell  thy  moil  of  patience 
I  am  a  Roman.  What  are-  my  crimes  >  pto^ 

claim  them. 
Am  I  too  rich  ?  too  honest  for  the  times  ? 
Have  I  or  treasure,  jewels,  laud,  or  houses 
That  some  informer  gapes  for  t  is  my  strengtk 
Too  much  to  be  admitted  t  or  my>kuowledge  ? 
These  now  are  crimes* 

Afe.  Nay,  Silius,  if  the  name 
Of  crime  so  touch  thee,  with  what  impoteace 
Wilt  thou  endure  the  matter  to  be  search' d? 

Sil.  I  tell  tlice,  Afer,  with  more  SQoroi 
than  fear:     .       .  ; 

Employ  your  mercenary  tongue  and  art.. 
I  Whereas  my. accuses  t 

•  **  COainst  which  he  wenrs  that  charm.J^    A  wreath  of  laurel.    The  great  dread  which 
Tiberius  had  of,  t^uqder,  and  this  method  which  he  took  to  preserve'^  himself  ag^mt,  the 
itroke  of  i^,  is  taken  notice  of  both  by  Suetonius,  and  Pliny.    TodUnu^ji^itti^  WiP^M^M^^'f 
pavescebat ;  (f  turbatiore  calo  jmnguani^non  4:Q;romp  laure^^e^i^fe  gesiavit,  quod  falminc 
afflari  negetur  idgemis  frondis!   Sucton,  'Hb.  c.  65/ 
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Nor  less :  might  I  enjoy  itmhnitl. 

Not  taught  to  ipeak  unto  jawr  present  ends. 

Free  from  tliine,  his,  and  all  your  onkina 

handling, 
Fttfious  enforcing,  most  unjtnA  presuming. 
Malicious,  and  manifold  applymg, 
Foul  wresting,  and  impoasible  coostructi<m» 

jtfe.  He  raves,  he  raves. 

Sd,  Thou  durst  not  tell  me  so, 
Hadst  thou  not  Capsar's  warrant  I  can  see 
Whose  power  condemns  me. 

f^ar.  This  betrays  his  ^irit. 
This  doth  enough  declare  him  what  he  it. 

Sil.  What  am  I  ?  speak. 

Far.  An  enemy  to  the  state. 

Sil,  Because  I  am  an  enemy  to  thee. 
And  such  corrupted  ministers  o*  the  state. 
That  here  art  made  a  present  instrument 
To  gratifv  it  with  thine  own  disgrace. 

Sp\  This  to  the  consul,  is  most  insolent ! 
And  impious ! 

i$i7.  1,  take  part.    Reveal  yourselves, 
Alas !  I  scent  not  your  confederacies. 
Your  plols,  and  combinations!  I  not  know 
Minion  Sejanus  hates  me ;  and  that  all 
This  boast  of  laEW,  and  law,  is  but  a  form» 
A  net  of  Vulcan's  fiUng,  a  mere  mgine. 
To  take  that  life  by  a  pretext  of  justice. 
Which  you  pursue  in  malice?  I  want  brain. 
Or  nostril  to  persuade  me,  that  your  ends. 
And  purposes  are  made  to  what  they  are. 
Before  my  answer  ?    O,  you  egual  gods. 
Whose  justice  not  a  world  ot  wcuf-tum*d 

men 
Shall  make  me  to  accuse,  howe'er  provok'd; 
Have  I  for  this  so  oftengag'd  myself? 
Stood  m  the  heat  and  fervour  of  a  fight. 
When  Phoebus  sooner  hath  forsook  the  dar 
Than  I  the  field,   against  the   blue-ey^d 
Gauls,  [eagles 

And  crisped  Germans?  when  our  Roman 
Have  fann'd  the  fire,  with  their  labouring 
wings,  fit? 

And  no  blow  dealt,  that  left  not  death  behind 
When  I  have  charg'd,  alone,  into  the  troops 
*  Of  curl'd  Sicambrians,  routed  them,  and 

came 
Not  off,  with  backward  ensigns  of  a  slave ; 
But  forward  marks,  wounds  on  my  breast 
and  face,  [[Rome  ? 

Were  meant  to  thee,    O  Cesar,  and  thy 
And  have  I  this  return?  did  1  for  this 
Perform  so  noble,  and  so  brave  defeat. 
On  Sacrovir  ?  ^O  Jove,  let  it  become  me 
To  boast  my  deeds,  when  he,  whom  they 
Shall  thus  forget  them.)  [conceni, 

jife,  Silius,  Silius, 
These  are  the  common  Customs  of  thy  blood. 
When  it  is  high  with  wine,  as  now  with 

rage : 
Thb  well  agrceswiththat  mtemperatc  vamkt, 

*  tJf  e$vfd  Skambriwu.']    By  this  expression  he  alludes  to  the  description  which  Mar- 
tUg^o(tiieSic«mW: 

Qrimbaiinimditm  tcrtii  ventre  Stcambfi.  Spect  3. 


Far.  Here. 

jirr.  Varro  the  consul. 
Is  he  thrust  in  ? 

Far.  n^»  I  accuse  thee,  Silius. 
Asainst  the  mijesty  of  Rome,  and  Cesar, 
I  do  pronounce  th^e  here  a  guilty  cause. 
First  of  begpning  and  occasionins^ 
Next,  drawing  out  the  war  in  Gallia, 
For  which  thou  late  triumph'st;  dissembling 
That  Sacrovir  to  be  an  enemy,  [long 

Only  to  make  thy  entertainment  more : 
Whilst  thou,  and  thy  wife  Sosia  poll'd  the 

province : 
Wherein,  with  sordid-base  desire  of  gain. 
Thou  hast  discredited  thy  actions  worth. 
And  been  a  traitor  to  the  stale. 

SU.  Thou  liest.  [and  often. 

Jrr,  I  thank  thee.  Stilus,  speak  so  still 

Far*  If  I  not  prove  it,  Casar,  out  unjustly 
Have  calPd  him  into  trial ;  here  I  bind 
Myself  to  suffer,  what  I  claim  against  htm ; 
And  yield  to  have  what  I  have  spoke,  con- 
firmed 
By  judsment  of  the  court,  and  alt  good  men. 

SiL  Cflsar,  I  crave  to  have  my  cause  de* 
ferr'd, 
im  this  man's  consnMiip  be  out 

Ttft.  We  cannot. 
Nor  may  we  grant  it 

SiL  Why?  shall  he  design 
My  day  of  trial  ?  is  he  ray  accuser  ? 
And  must  he  be  my  judge  } 

Tib.  It  hath  been  usual. 
And  is  a  right  that  custom  bath  allow'd 
The  magistrate,  to  call  forth  private  men ; 
And  to  appoint  their  day :  which  privilege 
We  may  not  in  the  consul  see  infrmg*d. 
By  whose  deep  watches,  and  industrious  care 
It  is  so  laboured,  as  the  common-wealth 
Eeceive  no  loss,  by  any  oblique  course. 

SiL  Casar,  thy  fraud  is  worse  than  vio- 
lence, [use 

TVft,  Silius,  mistake  us  not,  we  dare  not 
The  cradit  of  the  consul  to  thy  wrong  ; 
But  only  do  preserve  his  place  and  power. 
So  fiur  as  it  concerns  the  dignity 
And  honour  of  the  state. 

Arr.  Believe  him,  Silius. 

Cot  Why,  so  he  may,  Arruntius. 

Arr.  I  say  so. 
And  he  may  choose  toa 

Tib.  By  the  Capitol,  \\\c\i. 

And  all  our  gods,  but  that  the  dear  repub- 
Our  sacred  laws,  and  just  authority 
Are  mteress'd  therein,  1  should  be  silent 

4jfe.  'Please  Caesar  to  give  way  unto  his 
Ho  tfaall  have  justice.  [trial, 

SU.  Nay,  I  shall  have  law ; 
Shall  I  not,  Afer  ?  speak. 

>.  Would  you  have  more  ?       [more; 
.  No,  my  well-spoken  man,  I  would  no 
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Thou  lately  mad'st  at  Agrippioa's  table  % 
That,  when  all  other  of  the  troojjs  vere 

proDe 
To  fall  into  rebellion,  only  thine 
Hemain'd  in  their  obedience.  Thou  wert  he 
That  8av*d  the  empire,  which  had  then  been 
lost,  [tin'd. 

Had  but  thy  legions,  there,  rebell'd,  ormu- 
^ITiy  virtue  met,  and  fronted  every  peril. 
Thou  gav'st  to  Caesar,  and  to  Rome  their 
surety,  [their  state. 

Their  name,  their  strength,  their  spirit,  and 
Their  being  was  a  donative  from  tnee. 

Att.    wVll  worded,  and  most  like  an 

Tib,  Is  this  true,  Siiius }  [orator. 

SiL  Save  thy  question,  Caesar, 
Thy  spy  of  famous  credit  hath  affirm'd  ft '. 

Att,  Excellent  Roman  ! 

SfA.  He  doth  answer  stoutly.        .[^^^'^ 

SfQ.  If  this  be  so,  there  needs  no  other 
Of  crime  against  him. 

far.  What  can  more  impeach 
The  royal  dignity  and  state  of  Cxsar, 
Than  to  be  urged  with  a  benefit 
He  cannot  pay? 

Col.  In  this,  all  Caesar's  fortime 
Is  made  unequal  to  the  courtesie. 

Lid.   His  means  are  clean  destroyed  that 
should  requite.  [merit. 

Go/.  Nothing  is  great  enough  ibr  Siiius* 

Arr,  Gallus  on  that  side  too  ? 

Sil,  Come,  do  not  hunt. 
And  labour  so  about  for  circumstance, 
To  make  him  guilty,  whom  you  have  fore- 

doom'd : 
Take  shorter  ways,  I'll  meet  your  purposes. 
The  words  were  mine,  and  more  1  now  will 
say :  [Caesar, 

Since  I  have  done  thee  that  great  service. 
Thou  still  hast  fear'd  me;  and,  in  place  of 

grace, 
Retum'd  me  hatred:  so  soon  all  best  turns. 
With  doubtfril  princes,  turn  deep  injuries 
In  estimation,  when  they  greater  rise 
Than  can  be  answer'd.    Benefits,  with  you. 
Are  of  no  longer  pleasure,  than  you  can 


With  ease  restore  them ;  that  transcended 

once. 
Your  studies  are  not  how  to  thank,  but  kill. 
It  is  your  nature,  to  have  all  men  slaves 
To  you,  but  you  acknowledging  to  none; 
The  means  that  make  your  greatness,  must 

not  come 
In  mention  of  it;  if  it  do,  it  takes    [h'elp'd. 
So  much  away,  you  think :  and  that  which 
Shall  soonest  perish,  if  it  stand  in  eye, 
Where  it  may  front,  or  but  upbraid  the  high. 
CoL  Suffer  him  speak  no  more. 
Vat,  Note  but  his  spirit. 
Afe,  This  shews  him  in  the  rest. 
S^.  He  hath  spoke  enough  to  prove  him 
ImX,  Let  him  be  censur'd.    [Cesar's  foe. 
Coi,  His  thoughts  look  through  his  words. 
SeU  A  censure. 
SiL  Stay, 
Stay*  most  officious  senate,  I  shall  straight 
Delude  thy  fury.    Siiius  hath  not  plac'd 
His  guards  within  him,  against  fortune's 

spight. 
So  weakly,  but  he  can  escape  your  gripe 
That  are  but  liands  of  fortune :  she  herself. 
When  virtue  doth  oppose,  must  lose  her 

threats. 
"  All  that  can  happen  in  humanity, 
''  The  frown  of  Caesar,  proud  Sejanus' hatred,  * 
"  fiase  Varro's  spleen,  and  Afer's  bloodying 

tongue, 
"  The  senate's  servile  flattery,  and  these 
"  Must'red  to  kill,  I'm  fortified  against ;" 
And  can  look  down  upon :  they  are  beneath 

me. 
It  is  not  life  whereof  I  stand  enamour'd ; 
Nor  shall  my  end  make  me  accuse  my  fate. 
"  The  coward  and  the  valiant  man  must 

fall,  [cemsthem:" 

*'  Only  the  cause,  and  manner  how,  dis- 
Which  then  are  gladdest,  when  they  cost  us 

dearest. 
Romans,  if  any  here  be  in  this  senate. 
Would  know  to  mock  Tiberius'  tyTanny, 
'  Look  upon  Siiius,  and  so  learn  to  die. 

\Siabs  himself^ 


'Thai  intemperate  vaunt 


Thou  lately  matPst  at  Agnppine^i  table,  &c.]  It  follows  in  the  subsequent  lines.  See 
act  II.  not.  10.  It  should  be  observed,  that  instead  of  you  and  yours,  the  quarto  reads  thou 
and  thine  :  this  v^ation  I  have  inserted  in  the  text,  as  being  more  removed  from  common 
speech,  and  perhaps  more  expressive  of  contempt,  than  the  other. 

'  Thu  spy  of  FAMOUS  credit  hath  affirmed  iL"}  Jonson,  by  Jamous  credit,  means  infamous : 
it  is  taken  from  the  LAtmfamosus,  which  is  generally  used  in  that  sense. 

'  Look  upon  Siiius,  and  so  learn  to  die,"]  Siiius  (says  the  historian)  imminentem  damna- 
ttonem  voluntariofine  pravertit.  Annal.  1.  4.  c.  19.  It  doth  not  appear,  however,  that  this 
happened  in  the* senate-house,  or  at  the  immediate  time  of  his  accusation :  yet  the  liberty 
which  the  poet  hath  taken,  is  easily  allowable*  Afer  has  a  part  in  this  transaction  not  assigneH 
him  by  Tacitus ;  but  it  is  given  him  with  the  utmost  probability,  and  with  the  exactest  prv?- 
ser%'ation  of  character.  For  we  may  remark,  to  the  honour  of  Jonson's  judgment,  liial 
whenever  he  departs  from  the  thread  of  the  narration,  it  is  alwayvwith  an  improvement  of 
the  subject,  and  upon  the  strongest  grounds  of  presumption.  I'hus,  by  introducing  Afer  as 
a  manager  of  the  impeachment  a^^inst  bilius,  he  hath  a  proper  opportunity  of  display i»^ 
the  mercenary  oratory,  and  art  ot  the  informen,  prevalent  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whicn 
are  findy  contrasted  by  the  truly  honest,  and  spirited  replies  of  Siiius. 

£»  c 
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Far.  O  desperate  act ! 

Arr.  An  honourable  hand  I 

Tib.  Look,  is  he  dead  ? 

Sab.  Twas  nobly  struck,  and  home. 

Arr.  My  thought  did  prompt  him  to  it 
Farewell,  Silius. 
Be  f^iious  ever  for  thy  great  example. 

7t5.  We  are  not  pleas' d,  in  tins  sad  acci- 
dent, [mercy. 
That  tbus  hath  stalled '%  and  abus'd  our 
Intended  to  preserve  thee,  noble  Roman; 
And  to  prevent  thy  hopes. 

Arr.  Excellent  woit ! 
Now  he  is  full^  he  howls. 

Sej.  Csesar  doth  wrong 
His  dignity  and  safety,  tmi^  to  mourn 
The  deserv'd  end  of  so  profest  a  traitor. 
And  doth,  by  this  his  Itnltv,  instruct 
Others  as  factious,  to  the  like  offence. 

Tib.  The  confiscation  merely  of  his  state 
Had  been  enough. 

Arr.  O,  that  was  gap'd  for  then  ? 

Far.  Remove  the  body. 

Sej.  Let  citation 
Go  out  for  Sosia. 

Gal.  Let  her  be  proscrib'd. 
And  for  the  goods,  i  think  it  iit  that  half 
Go  to  the  treasure,  half  unto  the  children. 

Lep.  With  leave  of  Caesar,  1  would  think, 
that  fourth  [ers. 

Part,  which  the  law  dotli  cast  on  the  inform- 
Should  be  enough ;  the  rest  go  to  the  chil- 
dren. 
Wherein  the  prince  shall  shew  humanity, 
And  bounty ;  nol  to  force  them  by  their 
want  fserv'd) 

(Which  in  their  parents'  trespass  they  de- 
To  take  ill  courses. 

Tib.  It  shall  please  us. 

Arr,  I, 
Out  of  necessity.    This  Lepidus 
Is  grave  and  honest,  and  I  have  observ'd 
A  moderation  still  in  all  his  censures. 

Sab.  And  bending  to  the  better-— — Stay, 
who's  this? 
CrcmutiusCordus?  what!  is  he  brought  in  ? 

Arr.  More  blood  into  the  banquet?  no- 
ble Cordus, 
I  wish  thee  good :  be,  as  thy  writings,  free, 
And  honest. 


Tib.  Whatishe? 

Sej.  Forth' annals,  Caesar". 
Praco^  Cardus,  Salrius,  Natta. 

Prm.  Cremutius  Cordus. 

Cor.  Here. 

Frit.  Satriuf  Secundus, 
Pinnarius  Natta,  you  are  h»  accusers. 

Arr.   Two   ot  ^janus'    blood-hounds;^ 
whom  he  breeds 
With  liuman  flesh,  to  bay  at  citizens. 

4fc.  Stand  forth  before  the  senate,  and 
confront  him.  [Cordus^ 

Sat.  I  do  accuse  thee  here,  Cremutius 
To  be  a  man  factious  and  dangerous, 
A  sower  of  sedition  in  the  state, 
A  turbulent  and  discontented  spirit. 
Which  I  will  prove  from  thine  own  wridngt ; 
here,  [birst 

The  annals  thou  hast  publishM ;  where  thou 
The  present  age,  and  with  a  viper's  tooth. 
Being  a  member  of  it,  dar'st  tliat  ill 
Which  never  yet  de^nerous  bastard  did  ^' 
Upon  his  parent. 

Nat.  To  this,  I  subscribe ; 
And,  forth  a  world  of  more  particulars. 
Instance  in  only  one ;  comparing  men, 
Andtimea^  thou  praisest  Brutu^  and  aflSinn'st 
That  Cassius  was  the  last  of  all  the  Romans  *  '• 

Cot.  How !  what  are  we  then  ? 

Far.  What  is  Ca»ar?  nothing? 

4f€.  My  lords,  this  strikes  at  every  Ro* 
man's  private. 
In  whom  reigns  gentry,  and  estate  of  spirit. 
To  have  a  i'rutus  brought  in  parallel, 
A  parricide,  an  enemy  of  his  country, 
Rank'd,  and  prefer*d  to  any  real  worth 
That   Rome   now   holds.     This  b   most 

strangely  invective. 
Most  full  of  spight,  and  insolently  upbraiding. 
Nor  is't  the  time  alone  is  here  dispris'd. 
But  the  whole  man  of  time,  yea,  Cesar's  self 
Brought  in  disvalue ;  and  he  aim'd  at  most 
By  oblique  glance  of  his  licentious  pen. 
Caesar,  if  Cassius  were  the  last  of  Romans^ 
Thou  hast  no  name. 

Tib.  Let's  hear  him  answer.    Silence. 

Cor.  So  innocent  I. am  of  fact,  my  lords. 

As  but  my  words  are  argu'd:  yet  those 

words  [rent ; 

Not  reaching  either  prince,  or  prince  s  pa- 


'*  That  ihnu  hath  stalled  oni  abiu^d  our  fna-cy,^  i.  e.  forestalled,  hmdered. 

Mr.  Stmpsok. 
"  Tib.  W^hat  ishef  Sej.  For  M'  anmais,  Ca:sar.']  These  speeches  are  so  divided  in  all  the 
editions ;  but  Mr.  Upton,  supposing  the  division  faulty,  would  correct,  and  read  them  m 
this  manner : 

Tib.  *'  What  is  he  for  ?"  i.  c.  of  what  is  he  accused  ? 
~  S^.  "  The  annals,  Caesar." 
'^  ff^hick  ncMf  yH  dancbrous  bastard  did 
Upon  his  parent.'l  The  sense  and  mea!»urc  are  both  defective ;  the  first  editions  read  de^ 
generous,  whit  h  being  right,  I  have  admitted  into  the  text. 
"  Thou  praisest  Brutus,  and  qffifm'st 
That  Cas^us  vxis  ilie  last  qf  all  the  Romans.']  The  lustorians  give  this  account  of  Cordus : 
Objectum  est  htstnrico  (Cremutio  Cordo,  Tacit  Annal.  1.  4.  c.  34.)  ^tc^  Brutum  Cassiym' 
one  uUimos  Rotnanorum  dixisset.    Suet  Tiber.  1.  3.  c.  6l.    And  the  following  speech  of 
Cordus  in  his  defence,  is  a  translation  from  Tacitus,  AnnaL  L  4.  p.  72«  cdii.  lips*  1599. 
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The  which  your  law  of  treason  comprehends. 
Brutus  and  Cassius  I  am  charg'd  t'  have 
prtds'd ;  [myself. 

Whose  deeds,  when  many  more,  besides 
Have  writ,  not  one  hath  mentioned  without 

honour. 
Great  Titus  Livius,  great  for  eloquence. 
And  feith,  amongst  us,  m  his  history. 
With  so^great  praist-s  Pompey  did  extol. 
As  oft  Augustus  call'd  him  a  Poropeian: 
Yet  this  not  hurt  their  friendship.     In  his 

book 
He  often  names  Scipio,  Afranius, 
Yea,  the  same  Cassius,  and  this  Brutus  too. 
As  worthiest  men ;  not  thieves  and  parri- 
cides, [pos'd. 
Which  notes  upon  their  fames  are  now  im- 
Asinius  PoUio's  writings  quite  throughout 
Give  them  a  noble  memory  ;  so  Messala 
Renown' d  his  general  Cassius :  yet  both  these 
Liv'd  with  Augustus,  full  of  wealth  and  ho- 
nours, [up 
**To  Cicero's  book,  where  Cato  was  heav'd 
Equal  with  heav'n,  what  else  did  Caesar  an- 
s«rer,                                      [tion, 
Bdng  then  dictator,  but  with  a  penn'd  ora- 
As  itocfore  the  judges  ?  Do  but  see    [ings : 
Antonius'  letters ;  read  but  Brutus'  plead- 
What  vile  reproach  they  hold  against  A^i- 

gustus. 
False,  I  confess,  but  with  much  bitterness. 
The  epifframs  of  Bibaculus  and  Catullus 
Are  read,  full  stufk  with  spite  of  both  the 

Cxsars; 
Yet  deified  Julius,  and  no  less  Augustus, 
Both  bore  them,  and  contemn'd  them :  (I 

not  know. 
Promptly  to  speak  it,  whether  done  with 

more  , 

Temper,  or  wisdom)  for  such  obloquies 
If  they  despised  be,  tbey  die  supprest;  [fcst. 
But  if  with  rage  acknowledged,  they  are  con- 
The  Greeks  islip,  whose  licence  not  alone, 
But  ako  lust  did  'scape  unpunished : 
Or  where  some  one  (by  chance)  exception 
took,  [work. 

He  words  with  words  reveng'd.  But,  in  my 
What  could  be  aim'd  more  tree,  or  farther 
off  [those, 

From  the  times'  scandal,  than  to  write  of 
Whom  death  from  grace  or  hatred  had  ex- 
empted } 


Did  I,  with  Brutus,  and  with  Cassias, 
Arm'd,  and  p(^ess*d  of  the  Phiiippi  fields^ 
Incense  the  people  in  the  civil  cause. 
With  dangerous  speeches  ?  or  do  they,  be- 
ing slain 
Seventy  years  since,  as  by  their  images 
(Which  not  the  conqueror  hath  defac'd)  ap- 
pears. 
Retain  that  guilty  memory  with  writers  ? 
Posterity  pajs  every  man  his  honour. 
Nor  shsOl  there  want,  though  1  condemned 

am. 
That  will  not  only  Cassius  well  approve. 
And  of  gi  eat  Brutus'  honour  mindful  be. 
But  that  will  also  mention  make  of  me. 

^rr.  Freely  and  nobly  spoken. 

Sab.  With  good  temper, 
I  like  him,  that  he  is  not  mov'd  with  passion. 

j4rr.  He  puts  'em  to  their  whisper. 

Tib.  Take  him  hence. 
We  shall  determine  of  him  at  next  sitting. 

Cot,   Mean  time,  give  order,  that  his 
books  be  burnt, 
TothcJBdiles". 

Sp.  You  have  well  advis'd.  [live 

^'e.  It  fits  not  such  licentious  things  should 
T'  upbraid  the  age. 

Arr,  If  th'  age  were  good,  they  might. 

Lot,  Let  'em  be  burnt. 

Gal.  Ail  sought,  and  burnt  to-day. 

Pra.  The , court  is  up;  lictors,  resume 
the  fasces. 
Arruutiu9f  Sabinus,  Lmdus. 

Art.  Let  'em  be  burnt !  O,  how  ridicu- 
lous 
Appears  the;  senate's  brainless  diligence. 
Who  think  they  can,  with  present  power, 

extinguish 
The  memory  of  all  succeeding  times ! 

Sob.  *Tis  true,  when  (contrary)  the  pu- 
nishment 
Of  wit,  doth  make  th'  authority  increase. 
Nor  do  they  aught,  that  use  this  cruelty 
Of  interdiction,  and  this  rage  of  burning. 
But  purchase   to  themselves  rebuke  and 

shame. 
And  to  the  writers  an  eternal  name. 

Ltp.  It  is  an  argument  the  times  are  sore. 
When  virtue  cannot  safely  be'  advanced ; 
Nor  vice  reprov'd. 

Arr.  1,  noble  Lepidus ; 
'*Au  gustus  well  foresaw  what  we  should  suffer 


**  To  Octree  $  book,  where  Cato  was  keav'd  up 
Equal  with  keaxj^n,  what  else  did  Catar  answer  f]    Cicero  published  a  book,  which 
was  an  essay  upon  the  character  of  Cato ;  and  Cxsar,  who  perhaps  might  be  reflected  upon 
in  it, jpublishecl  an  answer,  which  he  called  Anti-Cato :  both  these  pieces  are  now  lost. 

**  Cot. Give  order,  that  his  books  be  burnt. 

To  the  JBDILBS.3    lAbros  per  adiies  cremandos  censuire  paires,  sed  manserunt  occul- 
tartiet  editi.  Tacid.  ibid, — Dr.  Grey. 
jEdiks  is  here  a  word  of  three  syllables. 
'^  Augustus  xvelljoresaw  what  xve  should  tuffer 

Umjet  Tiberius,  &c.]  This  observation  is  preserved  in  Suetonius,  who  gives  it  us  as  a 
popular  surmise:  Sdo  vulgo  pcrsuasum,  quasi  egresso  post  secretum  sermonem  Tiberioi  vox 
Augusti  per  eubicularif>s  excepta  sit ;  "  JIfiserum  populum  Romaruan,  qui  sub  torn  lentis 
maxiliis  erit.'^'-^VEt.  Tiber,  c.  2J. 
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Under  Tiberius,  when  he  did  pronounce 
The  Roman  race  most  wretched,  that  should 
live  [ing. 

Between  so  slow  jaws»  and  so  long  a  bruis- 

w^  Tiberius,  Sejanus, 

Tib.  This  business  hath  succeeded  well, 
'  S^anus ; 

And  quite  reniov'd  all  jealousy  of  practice 
'Gainst  Agrippina,  and  our  nephews.   Now, 
We  must  bethink  us  how  to  plant  our  in- 

«nes 
For  th'  other  pah-,  Sabiaus  and  Arruntius, 
And  Gallus  too,  (howe'cr  he  flatter  us) ; 
His  heart  we  know. 

Sej.  Give  it  some  respite,  Caesar. 
Time  shall  mature,  ajid  bring  to  perfect 
__„         crown,  [gun>': 

What  we,  with  so  good  vultures  have  be- 
Sabinus  shall  be  lie-t. 

Tib.  Rather  Arruntius. 

Scj,  By  any  means,  preserve  him.    His 
frank  tongue  [thought 

Being  lent  the  reins,  would  take  away  all 
Of  malice,  in  your  course  against  the  rest. 
We  must  keep  him  to  stalk  with. 

Tib.  Dear*est  head, 
To  thy  most  fortunate  design  I  yield  it. 

Sej.  Sir, — I  have  been  so  long  train'd  up 
in  grace. 
First  with  your  father,  ffreat  Augustus ;  since, 
W  ith  your  most  happy  bounties  so  familiar'*; 
As  I  not  sooner  would  commit  my  hopes 
Or  wishes  to  the  gods,  than  to  your  cars* 
Nor  have  1  ever,  yet,  been  covetous 
Of  over-^bright  and  dazzling  honours:  rather 
To  watch  and  travail  in  great  Caesar's  safety. 
With  the  most  common  spldier. 

Tib.  'Tis  contest. 

Sej,  The  onl^  gain,  and  which  I  count 
most  fair 
Of  all  my  fortunes,  is,  that  mighty  Caesar 
Has    thouffbt  me  worthy    his    alliance^*. 

Hence 
Beein  iny  hopes. 

Tib.  Uni  I 

Sei.  I  have  heard,  Augustus, 
In  the  bestowing  of  his  daughter,  thought 
But  even  of  genuemen  of  Rome :  if  so, 
(I  know  not  how  to  hope  so  great  a  favour) 
But  if  a  husband  should  be  sought  for  Livia, 
And  I  be  had  in  mind,  as  Caesar's  friend, 
I  would  but  use  the  glory  of  the  kindred. 
It  should  not  make  me  slothful,  or  less  caring 
For  Caesar's  state ;  it  were  enough  to  roe 
\i  did  confirm,  and  strengthei^  my  weak 
house. 


Asainst  the  now-unequal  opposition 
Of  Agrippina ;  and  for  dear  regard 
Unto  my  children,  this  I  wish:  myself 
Have  no  ambition  farther  than  to  end 
My  days  in  service  of  so  dear  a  master. 

rib.  W'e  cannot  but  commend  thy  pietyy 
Most  lov'd  Sejanus,  in  acknowledging 
Ihose  bounties;  which  we,  fiaintly,  such 

remember. 
But  lo  thy  suit.    The  rest  of  mortal  men. 
In  all  their  drifts  and  counsels,  pursue  profit: 
Princes,  alone,  are  of  a  different  sort. 
Directing  their  main  actions  still  to  ^me. 
We  therefore  will  take  time  to  think  and  an- 
swer. 
For  livia  she  can  best,  herself,  resolve 
If  she  will  marry,  after  Drusus,  or 
Continue  in  the  family :  besides. 
She  hath  a  mother,  and  a  grandame  yet. 
Whose  nearer  counsels  she  may  guide  her 

by: 
But  I  will  simply  deal.    That  enmity 
Thou  fear'st  in  Agrippina,  would  bum  more. 
If  Livia's  marriage  snould  (as 'twere  in  parts) 
Divide  th*  imperial  house ;  an  emulation 
Between  the  women  might  break  forth :  and 

discord 
Ruin  the  sons  and  nephews  on  both  hands. 
What  if  it  cause  some  present  difference  ? 
Thou  art  not  safe,  Sejanus,  if  thou  prove  it. 
Canst  thou  believe,  that  Livia,  first  the  wife 
To  Caius  Caesar,  then  my  Drusus,  now 
Will  be  contented  to  grow  old  with  thee. 
Born  but  a  private  gentleman  of  Rome  ? 
And  raise  thee  with  her  loss,  if  not  her 

shame  ? 
Or  say,  that  1  should  wish  it,  canst  thou  think 
The  senate,  or  the  people  (who  have  seen 
Her  brother,  father,  and  our  ancestors. 
In  highest  place  of  empire)  will  endure  it? 
The  state  thou  hold'st  already,  is  in  talk  ; 
Men  murmur  at  thy  gredtness ;  and  the  no^ 

bles  [ing 

Stick  not,  in  public,  to  upbraid  thy  climb- 
Above  our  father's  favours,  or  thy  scale : 
And  dare  accuse  me,  from  their  hate  to  thee. 
Be  wise,  dear  friend.    We  would  not  hide 

these  things,  [stand 

For  friendship's  dear  respect.    Nor  will  we 
Adverse  to  thine,  or  Livia's  designraents. 
What  we  have  purposed  to  thee,  in  our 

thought,  [thee. 

And  with  what  near  degrees  of  love  to  bind 
And  make  thee  equal  to  us ;  for  the  present. 
We  will  forbear  to  speak.  Only,  thus  much 
Believe,  our  lov'd  Sejanus,  we  not  know 


"  What  tee  with  $0  good  vultures  heme  begun.']  The  expression  is  ambiguous  and  sati- 
rical. The  Roman  phrase,  bonis  aoibus,  signifies  prosperously,  or  with  a  good  omen :  he 
uses  the  word  vultures  in  reference  to  the  blood-thirsty  nature  "of  the  informers,  whom  he 
fepresents  as  so  many  birds  of  prey. 

"  ff^ith  ymr  most  nappy  bounties  so  familiar.'i  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio  in  16 16, 
which  I  have  retained,  as  more  emphatical  than  that  of  the  quarto: 
"  To  your  most  happy  bounties  so  inur'a.'* 

^*  His  daughter  was  betrothed  to  Claudius  his  son. 
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That  height  in  blood,  or  hoooury  whieh  thy 

-virtue, 
And  mind  to  us,  may  not  aspire  with  merit 
And  this  we'll  publish,  on  sul  watcht  occa- 
sion 
The  senate,  or  the  people  shall  present. 

1^'.  1  am  restor'a,  and  to  my  sense  again, 
"Which  I  had  lost  in  this  so  blinding  suit 
Csesar  hath  taught  roc  better  to  refuse. 
Than  1  knew  how  to  ask.    How  pleaseth 
Caesar  [Rome  ? 

T*  embrace  my  late   advice    for    leaving 
Tib.  We  are  resolv'd. 
S^.  Here  are  some  motives  more 
Which  I  have  thought  on  since,  may  more 
confirm.  [peruse  them: 

Tib,  Careful  Sejanus!    we  will  straight 
Go  forward  in  our  main  design,  and  prosper. 

Sejamu, 

If  those  but  take,  I  shall :  dull,  heavy  Caesar! 
Would'st  thou  tell  me,  thy  favours  were 
made  crimes  ?  [faults  ? 

And  that  my  fortunes  were  esteemM  thy 
That  thou  for  me  wert  bated  ?  and  not  think 
I  would  with  winged  haste  prevent  that 

change. 
When  thou  might' st  win  all  to  thyself  again. 
By  forfeiture  of  me  ?  Did  those  tond  words 
Fly  swifter  from  thy  lips,  than  this  my  brain. 
This  sparkling  forge,  created  me  an  armour 
T'  encounter  chance  and  thee  ?  Well,  read 

my  charms. 
And  may  they  lay  that  hold  upon  thy  senses. 
As  thou  hadst  snuft  up  hemlock,  or  ta'en 

down 
The  juice  of  poppy  and  of  mandrakes.  Sleep, 
Voluptuous  Csesar,  and  security 
Seize  on  thy  stupid    powers^   and    leave 

them  dead 
'  To  public  cares  ;  awake  but  to  thy  lusts. 
The  strength  of  which  makes  thy  libidinous 

soul 
Itch  to  leave  Rome ;  and  I  have  thrust  it  on ; 
With  blaming  of  the  city  business, 
The  multitude  of  suits,  the  confluence 
Of  suitors,  then  their  importunacies. 
The  manifold  distraction*  he  must  suffer. 
Besides  ill  rumours,  envies,  and  reproaches. 
All  -which  a  quiet  and  retired  life 
(larded  with  ease  and  pleasure)  did  avoid ; 
And  yet  for  any  weighty  and  great  affair. 
The  littest  place  to  give  the  soundest  coun- 
sels, (thought 
By   this  shall  I  remove  him  both    trom 
And  knowledge  of  his  own  most  dear  affairs ; 
Draw  all  dispatches  through  my  private 

hanus ; 

*^  Than  in  oil  Agrippina's  hates  beside.l 

now  stands  in  the  text. 

*"  /  kaoe  heard  that  aconite. 

Being  timely  taken,  hath  a  htal.  ng  miffhk 

jigatmt  the  scorpion's  etrokt.]  A  piece  of  natural  history  taken  from  Pliny:  ^oc 
mioqtie  tamen  in  usus  hunuma  salutis  vertere ;  scnrpionwn  idibus  adversan  esptriendo^ 
datum  in  vinocaUdo*    Nat  hist.  1.  27.  c.  2.  de  acomto. — Dr.  G&ey. 


Know  his  de^gnments,  and  pursue  mine  own ; 
Make  mine  o^»n  strengths  by  giving  suits 

and  places ; 
Conferring  dignities  and  offices : 
And  these  that  hate  me  now,  wanting  access 
To  him,  will  make  their  envy  none,  or  less: 
For  when  they  see  me  arbiter  of  all,     [tall, 
They  must  observe ;  or  else,  with  Caesar 
Tiberius^  Servus* 
Tib.  To  marry  Li  via?  will  no  less,  Sejanus, 
Content  thy  aims  ?   no  lower  object  ?  'well ! 
Thou  know'st  how  thou  art  wrought  into  out 

trust ; 
Woven  in  our  design ;  and  think'st  we  must 
,Now  use  thee,  whatsoe'er  thv  projects  are: 
'Tis  true.  But  yet  with  caution  and  fit  cace. 
And,  now  we  better  think who's  there 

within  i 
Ser.  Caesar? 

Tib.  To  leave  ouf  ioumey  off,  were  sin 
'Gainst  our  decreed  delights;  and  would 

appear* 
Doubt;  or  (what  less  becomes  a  prince)  low 

fear,  [cuse. 

Yet  doubt  hath  law,  and  fears  have  thctr  ex* 
Where  princes  states  plead  necessary  use ; 
As  ours  doth  now ;  more  in  Sejanus  pride. 
Than  all  fell  Agrippina  s  hates  beside  *°, 
Those  are  the  dreadtul  enemies,  wc  raise 
With  favours,  and  make  dangerois  with 

praise : 
The  injur' d  by  us  may  have  will  alike ; 
But  'tis  the  favourite  hatii  the  power  to 

strike ; 
And  fury  ever  boils  more  high  and  strong. 
Heat  with  ambition,  thau  revenge  of  wrong. 
'Tis  then  a  part  of  supreme  skill,  to  ^rac« 
No  man  too  much ;  but  hold  a  certam  space 
Between  the  ascender* >»  rise,  and  tliiiie  own 

flatj  [be  that. 

Lest,  when  all  rounds  be  reached,  his  aim 
'Tis  thought— Is  Macro  in  the  palace?  see  ^ 
If  not,  go  seek  him,  to  come  to  us — He 
Must  be  the  organ  we  must  work  by  now  ; 
l^hough  none  less  apt  for  trust ;  need  doth 

allow  [aconite. 

What  choice  would  not.     I  have  heard  that 
Being  timely  taken,  hath  a  healing  might'* 
Against  the  scorpion's  stroke ;  the  proof  we'll 

give : 
That,  while  two  poisons  wrestle,  we  may  live. 
He  hath  a  spirit  too  working  to  be  us'd 
But  to  th'  encounter  of  bis  Tike;  excus'd 
Are  wiser  sov'reignslhen,  that  raise  one  ill 
Against  another,  and  both  sateiy  kill : 
The  prince  that  feeds  great  natures,  they 

will  sway  him ; 
Who  nourisheth  a  lion,  mtist  obey  bim« 

The  old  copies  vary  the  line  in  the  manner  it 
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Tibenui,  Macro. 
Tib.  Macro,  we  sent  for  you. 
Mae.  I  heard  so,  Cassar. 
3lftft.  (Leave  us  a  while !)  wlken  you  shall 
know,  good  Macro, 
The  causes  of  our  sendbgy  and  the  ends. 
You  then  will  hearken  nearer;    and  be 
DleasM  [trust 

You  stana  so  high  both  in  our  choice  and 
Mac,    The  humblest  place  in    Caesar's 
choice  or  trust,  [ambition, 

May  make  glad^ Macro  proud;    without 
Save  to  do  Caesar  service. 

Tib.  Leave  your  courtings. 
We  are  in  purpose.  Macro,  to  depart 
The  city  for  a  time,  and  see  Campania; 
Not  for  our  pleasures,  but  to  dedicate 
A  pair  of  temples,  one  to  Jupiter 
At  Capua ;  tne  other  at  Nota,  to  Augustus: 
In  which  great  work,  perhaps  our  stay  will 
be  [we  are 

Beyond  our  will  produced.     Now,  since 
Not  ignorant  what  danger  nay  be  borne 
Out  of  our  shortest  absence  in  a  state 
So  subject  unto  envy,  and  embroil'd 
"With  hate  aikl  faction ;  we  have  thousbt  <hi 
thee,  [Macro, 

(Amongst  a  field  of  Romans,)  worthiest 
To  be  our  eye  and  ear:  to  keep  strict  watch 
OnAgrippina,  Nero,  Drusus;  1, 
And  on  Sejanus :  not  that  we  distrust 
His  loyalty,  or  do  repent  one  grace. 
Of  all  that  heap  we  have  confer'd  on  him  : 
rFor  that  were  to  disparage  our  election. 
And  call  that  judgment   now  in  doubt, 

which  then 
Seem'd  as  unquestioned  as  an  oracle) 
But,  greatness  hath  his  cankers.     Worms 

and  moths 
^  Breed  out  of  too  much  humour  in  the 
things  [quite 

Which  after  they  ccmsume,  transferring 
The  substance  ot  their  makers  int'  them- 
selves. 
Macro  is  sharp,  and  apprehends :  besides, 
I  know  him  suotle,  close,  wise;  and  well-read 
In  man,  and  his  large  nature ;  he  hath  stu- 
died [ends, 
Affections  passions,  knows  their  springs,  their 
Which  wa;jr,  and  whether  they  will  work : 

'tisproof 
£nough  of  his  great  merit,  that  we  trust  him. 
Then  to  a  noint ;  (because  our  conference 
Cannot  be  long  without  suspicion) 


Here,  Macro,  we  assign  tliee,  both  to  spy. 
Inform,  and  chastise ;  think,  and  use  thy 

means,  [wilt ; 

Thy  minifiters,  what,  where,  on  whom  thou 
Explore,  pl<jt,  practise :  all  thou  dost  in  this. 
Shall  be,  as  if  tne  senate,  or  the  laws 
Had  giv'n  it  privilege,  and  thou  thence  stil'd 
The  saviour  both  of  Caesar  and  of  Rome. 
We  will  not  take  thy  answer  but  in  act : 
Whereto,  as  thou  procecd*st,  we  hope  to 

hear 
Bv  tmsted  messengers.    If 't  be  required. 
Wherefore  we  cail'd  you,  say  you  have  in 

charge 
To  see  our  chariots  ready,  and  our  horse. 
Be  still  our  lov'd  and  (siiortiy)  honour'd 

Macro. 

Macro, 

I  will  not  ask,  why  Cassar  bids  do  this: 
But  joy,  that  he  bids  me.     It  is  the  bliss 
Of  courts,  to  be.employ'd,  no  matter  how  ; 
A  prince's  power  makes  all  his  actions  virtue. 
We,  whom  tie  works  by,  are  dumb  instru- 
ments, 
To  do,  but  not  enquire:  his  great  intents 
Are  to  be  serv'd,  not  searched.    Yet,  as 
that  bow  [know 

Is  most  in  hand,  whose  owner  best  doth 
T'  affect  his  aims;  so  let  that  statesman 
hope  [scope. 

Most  use,  most  price,  can  hit  his  prince's 
Nor  must  he  look  at  what,  or  whom  .to 

strike. 
But  loose  at  all ;  each  mark  must  be  alike. 
Were  it  to  plot  against  the  fame,  the  life 
Of  one,  with  whom  I  twin'd :  remove  a  wife 
From  my  warm  side,  as  lov'd  as  is  the  air  ; 
Practise  away  each  parent ;  draw  mine  heir 
In  compass",  thougn  but  one ;  work  all  my 
kin  [gine. 

To  swift  perdition ;  leave  no  untrain'd  en- 
For  friendship,  or  for  innocence ;  nay  make 
The  gods  all  guilty :  I  would  undertake 
This,  being  impos  d  me,  both  with  gain  and 

ease. 
The  way  to  rise  is  to  obey  and  please. 
He  that  will  thrive  ip  state,  he  must  neglect 
The  trodden  paths  that  truth  and  right  re- 
spect ;  [there 
^*And  prove  new,  wilder  ways:  for  virtue 
Is  not  that  narrow  thing,  she  is  elsewhere ; 
Men's  fortune  there  is  virtue ;  reason  their 
will; 


^ormi  and  moths 


Breed  out  (if  too  much  honour,  &c/J    No,  surely :  humour  is  the  genuine  word,  and, 
I  find  upon  examination,  the  reading  ofthe  first  copies.    This  is  agreeable  to  the  notion 


of  equivocal  generation  received  in  that  age. 
2i Draw  mine  heir 


In  compass,']    It  is  a  periphrasis  of  the  Latin  circumvenire,  over-reach,  circumvent. 

Mr.  Sympsok. 
^  And  prove  new,  wilder  tce^^.]  As  this  is  exhibited  by  all  the  editions,  I  have  retained 
it  in  the  text.    The  expression  is  not  uncommon  ;  but  wider  may  perhaps  be  thought  the 
juster  reading,  as  virtue  immediately  after  is  called  a  narrow  thing, 
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Their  licence,  law ;  and  their  obier? aiice« 

skUl. 
Occasion  is  their  foil ;  cooscience,  their  stain; 
Profit,  their  lustre :  and  what  else  is  Tain. 
If  then  it  be  the  lust  of  Caesar's  power, 
T'  have  rais'd  Sejanus  up,  and  in  an  hour 


O'ertum  him,  tumbling  down,  from  height 

of  all; 
We  are  his  ready  engine  i  and  his  fall 
May  be  our -rise.    It  is  no  uncouth  thin^ 
To  see  fresh  buildings  from  old  ruins  sprmg. 

Ckorui-^'  Munciani. 


ACT    IV. 


Galltts,  Agrippina,  Nero,  Drusus,  Caligula. 
GaL  'Y'OU  must  have  patience,  royal  A- 
•■•     grippina. 

jigr,  I  must  have  vengeance,  iint :  and 
that  were  nectar 
Unto  my  famished  spirits.    O,  my  fortune. 
Let  it  be  sudden  thou  prepar's^  against  me; 
Strike   all   my  powers  of   understanding 

blind. 
And  ignorant  of  destiny  to  come : 
Let  me  not  fear,  that  cannot  hope. 

Gal,  Dear  princess,  [Caesar's. 

These  tyrannies  on  yourself,  are  worse  than 

jigr.  Is  this  the  happiness  of  being  bom 
great? 
Still  to  be  aini'd  at  ?  still  to  be  suspected? 
I'o  live  the  subject  of  aU  jealousies? 
At  least  the  colour  made,  if  not  the  ground 
To  every  painted  danger  ?  who  would  not 
Choose  once  to  fall,  than  thus  to  hang  for 
ever? 

Gal,  You  might  be  safe  if  you  would — 

Agr.  What,  my  Gallus  ? 
Be  lewd  Sejanus'  strumpet?  or  the  bawd 
To  Caesar's  lusts,  he  now  is  gone  to  practise!? 
Not  these  are  safe,  where  nothing  is.  Your- 
self, [safe. 
While,  thus  you  stand  but  by  me,  are  not 
Was  Silius  safe?  or  the  good  Sosia  safe  ? 
Or  was  my  niece  dear  Claudia  Pulchra safe? 
Or  innocent  Fumius?  They  that  latest  have 
(By  being  made  guilty)  added  reputation 
To  Afer's  eloquence  ?  O,  foolish  friends, 
Could  not  so  fresh  example  warn  your  loves. 
But  you  must  buy  my  tavours  with  that  lots 
Unto  yourselves ;  and  when  you  might  per- 
ceive                                  [him. 
That  Caesar's  cause  of  raging  must  forsake 
Before  his  will  ?  Away,  good  Gallus,  leave 
me.                                      [son : 
Here  to  be  seen,  is  danger;  to  speak,  trea- 
To  do  me  least  observance,  is  call'd  faction. 
You  are  unhappy  in  me,  and  I  in  all. 
Where  am  my  sons,  Nero  and  Drusus?  we 
Are  they  be  snot  at ;  let  us  fell  apart ; 
Not  iq.our  ruins,  sepulchre  our  triends. 
Or  shall  we  do  some  action  like  offence, 
To  mock  their  studies  that  would  make  us 

faulty? 
And  frustrate  practice  by  preventing  it? 


The  danger's  liket  for  what  they  can  con- 
trive. 
They  will  make  good.  No  innocence  issafe. 
When  power  contests.    Nor  can  they  tres* 

pass  more. 
Whose  only  being  was  all  crime  before. 
Ner.  You  hear  Sejanus  is  come  back  from 

Caesar? 
G(d,  No.    How?  disgrac'd? 
'  Drv.  More  graced  now  than  ever. 
Gal.  By  what  mischance  ? 
CaL  A  fortune  like  enough 
Once  to  be  bad. 
Dru,  Buttum'd  too  good  to  both. 
Gal.  Whatwas't? 
Ner.  Tiberius  sitting  at  his  meat'. 
In  a  ferm-house  they  call  Spelunca,  sited 
By  the  sea-side,  among  the  Fundane  hills* 
Within  a  natural  cave,  part  of  the  grot 
(About  the  entry)  fell  and  overwhelm'd 
Some  of  the  waiters ;  others  ran  away : 
Only  Sejanus  with  his  knees,  hands,  face. 
O'er  hanging  Caesar,  did  oppose  hunself 
To  the  remamin^  ruins,  and  was  found 
In  that  so  labounng  posture  by  the  soldiers 
That  came  to  succour  him.    With  which 

adventure. 
He  hath  so  fix'd  himself  m  Caesar's  trus^ 
As  thunder  cannot  move  him,  and  is  come 
With  all  the  height  of  Caesar's  praise  to 
Rome. 
jigr.  And  power,  to  turn  those  rums  aU 
onus; 
And  bury  whole  posterities  beneath  them. 
Nero,  and  Drusus,  and  Calisula, 
Your  places  are  the  next,  ana  therefore  most 
In  their  oifente.    Think  on  your  birth  and 

blood. 
Awake  your  spirits,  meet  their  violence, 
'Tis  princely  when  a  tyrant  doth  oppose ; 
And  is  a  fortune  sent  to  exercise 
Your  virtue,  as  the  wind  doth  try  strong 
trees:  /  rfimi. 

Who  by  vexation  grow  more  sound  and 
After  your  fetber's  fell,  and  uncle's  fete. 
What  can  you  hope,  but  all  the  change  of 

stroke 
That  force  or  slight  can  give?  then  stand 

upright: 
And  though  you  do  not  act,   yet  suffer 
nobly : 


»  Tiberius  sitting  at  fas  meia,  &c.]    It  may  be  just  necessary  to  take  notice,  that  this  ac- 
count is  translated  from  Tacitus,  Atrnal  1.  4.  c.  59. 
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fie  worthy  of  my  womb,  and  take  strong 

cbear; 
What  we  do  know  will  come»  we  should 

not  fear. 

Macro* 

Retum'd  so  soon  ?  renewM  in  trust  and 
grace  ? 
Is  Caesar  tiien  so  weak  ?  or  hath  the  place 
But  wrought  this  alteration  with  the  air ; 
And  he,  on  next  remove,  will  all  repair  ? 
Macro,  thou  art  engag'd  :  and  what  before 
Was  poblic;    now,  must  be  thy  private, 

more. 
The  weal  of  Cxsar,  fitness  did  imply; 
But  thine  own  fate  confers  necc^ity 
On  thy    employment:    and  the  thoughts 
borne  nearest  [dearest. 

Unto  ourselves,    move  swiftest  still,  and 
If  he  recover,  thou  art  lost :  yea,  all 
The  weight  of  preparation  to  his  hX\ 
Will  turn  on  thee,  and  crush  thee.    There- 
fore strike 
Before  he  settle,  to  prevent  the  like 
Upon  thyself.    He  doth  his  vantage  know. 
That  makes  it  home,,  and  gives  the  fore- 
most blow. 

Latiaris,  Rujiis,  Opsins, 

Ltd.  It  is  a  service,  lord  Sejanus  will' 
See  well  requited,  and  accept  of  nobly. 
Here  place  yourselves  between  the  roof  and 
celling  * ;  [danger. 

And  when  I  bting  him  to  his  words'  of 
Reveal  yourselves,  and  take  him. 

Ruf,  Is  he  come  ? 

JLat,  I'll  now  go  fetch  him. 

Ops.  With  good  speed.     I  long 
To  merit  from  the  state  in  such  an  action. 

Rttf.  I  hope,  it  will  obtain  the  consulship 
For  one  of  us. 

Ops.  We  cannot  think  of  less. 
To  bring  in  one,  so  dangerous  as  Sabinus. 

Ruf.  He^^as  a  follower  of  Germanicus, 
And  still  is  an  observer  of  his  wife 
And  children,  though  they  be  declined  in 

grace; 
A  daily  visitant,  keeps  them  company 
In  private  and  in  public,  and  is  noted 
To  be  the  only  client  of  the  house  : 
Pray  Jove,  he  will  be  free  to  Latiaris. 

Ops.  H'is  allay'd  to  him,  and  doth  trust 
him  well. 

Ritf.  And  he'll  requite  his  trust  ? 

Ops.  To  do  an  office 
So  grateful  to  the  state,  I  know  no  man 
But  would  strain  nearer  bands,  than  kin- 
dred  


Rttf.  List, 
I  hear  them  come. 
Ops.  Shift  to  our  holes  with  silence. 

Latiaris t  Sahimts. 

Lai.  It  is  a  noble  constancy  you  shew 
To  this  afflicted  house:  that,* not  like  others 
(The  friends  of  season)  you  do  follow  for- 
tune. 
And,  in  the  winter  of  their  fate,  forsake 
The  place  whose  glories  warm'd  you.    You 

are  just. 
And  worthy  such  a  princely  patron's  love. 
As  was  tlie  world's  renown' d  Germanicus : 
Whose  ample  merit  when  I  call  to  thought. 
And  sec  his  wife,  and  issue,  objects  madfe 
To  so  much  envy,  jealousy,  and  hate : 
It  makes  me  ready  to  accuse  the  gods 
Of  negligence,  as  men  of  tyranny. 
Sab.  1'hey  must  be  patient,  so  must  we. 
Lot.  OJove, 
What  will  become  of  us  or  of  the  times. 
When,  to  be  high  or  noble,  arc  made  crimes? 
When  land  and  treasure  are  most  dangerous 

faults  ?  [assaults 

Sab.  Nay,  when  our  table,  yea  our  bed 

Our  peace  and  safety?  when  our  writings 

are. 
By  any  envious  instruments  (that  dare 
Apply  them  to  the  guilty)  made  to  speak 
W  hat  they  will  have  to  fit  their  tyrannous 

wreak? 
When  ignorance  is  scarcely  innocence ; 
And  knowledge  made  a  capital  offence? 
When  not  so  much,  but  the  bare  empty 

shade 
Of  liberty  is  reft  us  ?  and  we  made. 
The  prey  to  greedy  vultures  and  vile  spicsj 
That  first  transfix  us  with  their  murdering 

eyes  ?  [race 

Lot.  Methinks  the  genius  of  the  Roman 

Should  not  be  so  extinct,  but  that  bright 

flame 
Of  liberty  might  be  reviv'd  again,        [lose) 
(Which  no  good  man  but  with  his  life  should 
And  we  not  sit  like  spent  and  patient  fools. 
Still  puffing  in  the  dark  at  one  poor  coal. 
Held  on  by  hope  till  the  last  spark  is  out. 
The  cause  is  public,  and  the  honour,  name. 
The  immortality  of  every  soul. 
That  is  not  bastard  or  a  slave  in  Rome, 
Therein  concem'd :  whereto,  if  men  would 

change 
The  wearied  arm,  and  for  the  weighty  shield 
So  long  sustained,  employ  the  ready  sword,  * 
We  might  have  soon  assurance  of  o.ur  vows. 
This  asses  fortitude  doth  tire  us  all. 
It  must  be  active  valour  must  redeem 


♦  It  is  a  service,  great  Sejanus  xvill 
See  x»xU  requitedJ]  The  quarto  has  lard  Sejanus,  which  I  have  preferred,  as  best  suiting 
with  the  servility  of  the  speaker, 

'  Here  place  yourselves  hetxieen  tlw  roof  and  ceiling.'}    I'his  and  the  following  scene  arc 
taken  from  I'acitus,  Annul.  1.  4.  c.  63, 69. — Dr.  Grey. 

^  Employ  the  ready  sword.l    T^i^^ facile  sword.    Edit  4to,  and  folio,  1 61 6. 
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Our  loss,  or  none*    The  rdck  and  our  bard 

steel  [agaiD, 

Should  meet  t' enforce  those  glorious  fires 
Whose  splendour  cbeet'd  the  world,  and  heat 
No  less  than  doth  the  sun's.  [g&^e  life> 

Sab,  'Twere  better  stay 
In  lasting  darkness,  and  despair  of  day. 
No  ill  should  force  the  subject  undertake 
Against  the  sovereign,  more  than  hell  should 

make  [and  must 

The  gods  do  "wrong.    A  good  man  should 
Sit  rather  down  with  loss,  than  rise  unjust. 
Though*  when  the  Romans  first  did  yield 

themselves  [their  ft  ves> 

To  one  man's  power,  they  did  not  mean 

Their  fortunes,  and  their  liberties  should  be 

His  absolute  spoil  as  purchased  by  the  sword. 

Lai.  Why  we  are  worse,  if  to  be  slaves, 

aud  bond  [nuS ! 

To  Caesar's  slave  be  such,  the  proud  Seja^ 
He  that  is  all,  does  all,  gives  Caesar  leave 
To  hide  his  ulcerous,  and  anointed  face. 
With  his  bald  crown  at  Rhodes  ^  while  he 

here  stalks,  princes. 

Upon  the  heads  of  Romans,  and  their 
Familiarly  to  empire. 

Sab.  Now  you  touch 
A  point  indeed,  wherein  he  shews  his  art. 
As  well  as  power. 

Lot.  And  villainy  in  both,  , 

Do  you  observe  where  Livia  lodges  ?  how 
Drusus  came  tlead  ?  what  men  have  Been 

cut  off  ?  [nearer  lookt 

Sab.  Yes,  those  are  things  remov'd:  I 
Into  his  later  practice,  where  he  stands 
Declared,  a  master  in  bis  mystery. 
First,  ere  Tiberius  went,  he  wrought  his  fear 
To  think  that  Agrippina  sought  his  death. 
Then  put  those  doubts  in  her ;  sent  her  oft 

word, 
lender  the  show  *of  friendship,  to  beware 
Of  Caeitar,  for  he  laid  to  poiSon  her: 
Drave  them  to  frowns,  to  mutal  jealousies, 
>Vhich,  now,  in  visible  hatred  are  burst  out. 
Since,  ne  hath  had  his  hired  instruments 
To  work  on  Nero;  and  to  heave  him  up ; 
To  tell  him  Csesar's  old ;  that  all  the  people. 
Yea,  all  the  army  have  their  eyes  on  him ; 
That  both  do  long  to  have  him  undertake 
Something  of  worth,  to  eive  tJie  world  a 

hope ;  I 


Bids  him  to  court  thei^  grace:  the  easy 

youth, 
Perhaps^  gives  ear,  which  straight  be  writes 
to  Caesar ;  [boy  j 

And  with  this  comment ;  See  yon  dangerous 
Note  but  the  practice  of  the  mother,  there; 
She's  tying  him  for  purposes  at  hand, 
With  men  of  sword.    Here's  Caesar  put  in 
fright  ^  [thus. 

'Gainst  son  and  mother.    Yet,  he  leaves  not 
The  second  brother,  Drusus,  (si  fierce  na* 

turc, 
And  fitter  for  his-snareS,  because  ambitious 
And  full  of  envy)  him  he  clasps  and  hugs. 
Poisons  with  praise,  tells  him  what  hearts  he 

wears> 
How  bright  he  stands  in  popular  expectance; 
That  Rome  doth  suffer  with  him  in  the 

wrong 
His  mother  does  himj  by  preferring  Nero  i 
Thus  sets  be  them  asunder,  each'  'gainst 
other,  [<iemn. 

Projects  the  course,  that  server  him  to  con- 
Keeps  in  opinion  of  a  friend  to  all. 
And  all  drives  on  to  ruin. 

Lat.  Csesar  sleeps^ 
And  nods  at  this  ? 

Sab.  Would  he  might  eve^  sle^p^ 
Bogg'd  in  his  filthy  lusts. 

Ops.  Treason  to  Caesar. 

Rttf.  Lay  hands  upon  the  traitof,  Latians^ 
Or  take  the  name  thyself. 

Lot*  I  am  for  Cxsar. 

Sab.  Amithencatctfd? 

Riff'.  How  think  you,  sir  ?  you  are. 

Sab.  Spies  of  this  head !  so  white!  so  full 
of  years ! 
Well,  my  most  reverend  monsters,  you  may 

live 
To  see  yourselves  thus  snar'd. 

Ops.  Away  with  him. 

Lot.  Hale  him  away. 

Ri^.  To  be  a  spy  for  traitors. 
Is  honourable  vigilance. 

Sab,  You  do  well. 
My  most  officious  instruments  of  state  ; 
Men  of  all  usesi  drag  me  hence,  away. 
The  year  is  well  begun,  and  1  shall  fit 
To  be  an  offering  to  Sejanus.    Go. 

Ops.  Cover  him  with  his  garments,  hide 
his  face* 


*  To  hide  his  ulcerous,  and  anointed  Jace, 
^itk  his  bald  crovm  at  Rhodes.']    This  seems  to  be  a  total  contradiction  to  the  Whole 
play:  for  how  can  Caesar  be  at  Rhodes,  when  he  was  certainly  at  Capn^ae  ?  this  appears  slI* 
most  unmediately  after, 

"  Caesar  is  but  the  rector  of  an  isle,"  i.  e.  Gapreae.-^-Mr.  Sympson. 
The  objection  is  just,  and  the  mistake  a  plain  one ;  but  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  whote 
pass^e  is  from  Tacitus,  an  author  the  least  favourable  to  Ti^rius ;  and  the  poet  hath 
therefore  copied  him  in  his  description  of  the  face  and  person  of  the  emperor.  Nudus 
aqriih  vertex,  says  the  historian,  ulcerosafaeies,  ac  pUrumque  medicaminibus  intrrstincUu 
Immediately  follows,  E^  Rhodi  secreto,  vitare  catus,  recandere  volitpiates  insucrat,  L  4.  c* 
57.  But  this  refers  to  the  former  part  of  his  life,  and  regards  his  behaviour  during  the  period 
olhis  exile  at  Rhodes.  These  Sentences  really  distinci,  Jonson,  in  the  fury  of  translating, 
iMith'tbroWB  togtthor  into  one ;  anni  hence  hath  arisen  tke  embarrassment  taken  notice  of 
above.  •         ,         '  • 
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Suh.  It  shall  not  need.  Forbear  your  rude 

assault.  [fault. 

The  fault's  not  shameful,  villainy  makes  a 

Macro,  Caligula. 

Mac,  Sir,  but  observe  how  tliick  your 

dansrers  meet  [brothers, 

In  his  clear  drifts !  your  mother  and  your 

Now  cited    to    the    senate?    their   friend 

Gallus, 
Feasted  to-day  by  Can»r,  since  committed ! 
Sabinus  here  ve  nitt,  hurried  to  tetters  ! 
I'he  senators  all  strook  with  fear  and  silence. 
Save  those  uhose  hopes  depend  not  on  good 

means, 
But  force  their  private  prey  from  public  spoil ! 
And  you  must  know,  if  here  you  stay,  your 

state 
Is  sure  to  be  the  subject  of  his-  liate. 
As  now  the  objoot 

Cat,  What  wovid  you  advise  me  >  [^cre 

Mae.  To  go  for  Capreac  presently  :  and 
Give  up  yourself  entii-ely  to  your  uncle. 
''JVll  Cesar  (since  your  niothbr  is  accus*d 
To  fly  for  succours  to  Augustus'  statue, 
And  to  the  anny  with  your  brethren)  you 
Have  rather  chose  to  place  your  aids  in  him, 
Than  live  suspected  ;  or  in  dourly  frar 
To  be  thrust  out,  by  bold  Sejanus*  plots : 
Which,  vou  shall  confidently  urge  to  be 
Most  fufl  of  peril*  to  the  state,  and  Caesar, 
As  being  laid  to  his- peculiar  ends, 
And  not  to  be  let  run  with  common  safety. 
All  whicl)  (upon  the  second)  1*11  make  plain. 
So  both  shall  love  and  trust  with  Ca^argain. 

CaL  Away  then,  let's  pn*pare  us  for  our 
journey. 

ArruntiuM. 

StiHj  dost  thou  suffer,  heaven?  will  no 

flame. 
No  lieat  of  sin,  make  thy  just  wrath  to  bcil 
III  thy  distempeB^d  bosom,  and  o'erHow 
The  pitchy  blazes  of  impietY»  L*^'*^'  P» 

kindled  beneath  thy  throne  i  Still  canst  thou 
Patient,  while  vice  aolh  make  auiaulic  face 
At  toy  dread  power,  and  bio^v  dust  and 

smoke  [thee  ? 

Into  thy  nostrils  ?   Jove,  will  nothing  wake 
*  Must  vile  Sejanus  pull  thee  by  the  beard. 
Ere  thou  wilt  open  thy  black-lidded  eye, 
Aod  look  him  dead  ?  W  ell !  snore  on,  dream* 

ing  gods : 
And  let  this  hst  oT  that  proud  giant-race 
Heave  mountain  \ipe«i  mountain,  'gainst 

your  state—  .' 
Be  good  unto  me,  fortune  aad  you  ))awers, 
AVhom  I,  expofttubtinff,  have  prophan'd ; 
1  see,  (whatV  equal  with.a  psoiigy) 

*  Must  vile  Sej/OMtM full  thee  hy  theheurdf^ 

Idcirco  st^iaam  praket  tiid  veiUre  barbam 
Juj^  f— Pers.  sat «.  ▼.  24. 
'  HitfiKifh^  thg  ^Mver  fyr^pakHie  empse.']  The  fact  is  recorded  by  Dion  aod  Xiphilin. 

•  Ki]^4mr  ftl^ou9im4<^'*o$t  99«n^d  times,}  AUudiog  to  the  iatc  of  Sabinus^  who  was  ac* 
caiteU  upon  the  calends  of  January,  and  suffered  death  soon  aflcr. 


A  great,  a  noble  Roman,  and  an  honest. 
Live  an  old  man  \  O  Marcos  Lepidus,. 
When  is  our  turn  to  bleed ?  Ihyself and  I 
(Without  our  boast)  are  a' most  all  the  few 
Left  to  be  honest  in  tl)ese  impious  times. 

Lfgidus,  Arruntins, 
Lep,  What  we  are  left  to  be,  we  will  be,. 

Lucius ; 
Though  tyranny  did  stare  as  wid<  as  deaths 
To  fright  us  faom  it 

Arr,  *T  hath  so  on  Sabinus.         [monies^ 

Lep,  I  saw  him  now  drawn  from  the  Ge- 

And  (what  increased  the  direness  of  the  fact) 

'  His  faithful  dog  (upbraiding  all  us  Romans) 

Never  forsook  the  corpse,   but,  seeing  it 

thrown  [with  it 

Into  the  stream,  leap'd  in,  and   drown*d 

Arr,  O  act !  to  be  envy'd  him  of  us  men! 

We  are  the  next  the  hook  lays  hokl  on, 

Marcus : 
What  ase  tbr  arts  (good patriot,  teach  them 

me>  '  [dye. 

That  have  preserved  thy  hairs  to  this  white 
And  keplio  reverend  and  so  dear  a  bead 
Safe  on  his  comely  shoulders  ? 

Lep,  Arts,  Arruntius  ? 
None,  but  the  plain  and  passive  fortitude 
To  suffer  and  be  silent ;  never  stretch 
These  arms  against  the  torrent ;  live  at  home,. 
With  my  own  thoughts  and  uiuocence  about 

me,  [arts* 

Not  tempting  the  wolves'  jaws ;  these  are  my 

Arr,  I  would  begin  to  study  'em,  if  1 

thought 
They  would  secure  me.  May  I  pray  (o  Jovo- 
In  secret  and  be  safe  ?  I«  os  aloud  ? 
With  open  wishes  ?  so  I  do  not  mention 
Tiberius  or  Sejanus  ?  yes,.  I  must- 
If  1  speak  put.  '  1  is  hard,  that.  May  I  think. 
And  not  be  rackH^    What  danger  is*t  Co 

dream  ?  [the  law  > 

Talk  in  one's  sleep  ?  or  cough  ?  who  knows 
May  I  shake  my  head. without  a  comment  ? 

say 
It  rain5,  or  it  holds  up,  and  not  be  thrown 
Upou  the  Gemonies  ?  Tlvese  now  are  thines, 
V\  hereon  men*s  fortune,  yea,  their  fate  de- 
pends ; 
Nothing  hath  privilege'*gatnst  the  violent  ear. 
No  place;  no  day,  no  hour  (we  see)  is  firee 
(Not  our  religious  and  most  sacred  times ') 
From  some  one  kind  of  cruelty  ^  all  matter. 
Nay  all  eccatipn  plea$eth.    Madmen's  rage„ 
The  idfeneas  of  drunkards,  women's  nothing,. 
Jesters*  simplicity,  all,,  all  is  ^ood 
lliat  can  be  catcW  at.  Nor  is  now  th*  event 
Of  any  person^  or  for  any  crime. 
To  be  expocted ;  for 'tis  always  one: 
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Peath,  with  some  little  difTtirenccef  place. 

Or   time what's   this?     Prince   Nero, 

guarded  ^ 

Zaeo,  Nero,  Lepidus,  Arrurtiius, 
Lac.,  On,  lictors,  keep  your  tvay:  my 
lords  forbear. 
On  pain  of  Caesar's  wrajth,  no  man  attempt 
Speech  vrith  the  pritoner. 

Ncr,  Noble  friends  be  safe : 
To  lose  yourselves  for  words,  were  as  vain 

hazard. 
As  onto  me  small  comfort :  fere  you  well. 
Would  all  Rome's  suflferings  in  my  fate  did 
Lac  Xiotors  away.  [dwolL 

Ltp.  Where  goes  he,  Laco  ? 
Lac.  Sir, 
He'sbanisb'd  into  Pontia  by  the  senate. 
Arr,  Do  I  see,  hear,  and  feel?  May  I 
trust  sense  ? 
Or  doth  my  phant'^^ie  form  it  ? 
Lep.  Where's  his  brother  ? 
Lac.  Drusus  is  prisoner  in  the  palace.* 
Arr.  Ha?  [pioa? 

i  smell  it  now:   'tis  rank.    Where's  Agrip- 
Lac.  The  princess  is  conf  n'd  to  Panda- 

taria. 
Arr,  Bolts,    Vulcan;   bolts,  for  Jove! 
Phoebus,  thy  t>ow ; 
Stem  Mars,  thy  sword;   and   blue-ey'd 

maid,  uiy  spear; 
Thy  club,  Alcides:  all  the  armory 
Of  neavenis  too  little ! — Ha?  to  guard 
The  gods,  I  meant  Fine,  rare  dispatch! 
this  same  [nish'd  ? 

Was  swiftly  bom !  confined,  imprison' d,  ba- 
Most  tripartite !  the  cause,  sir  ? 
Lac.  Treason. 
Arr.  0\ 
The  complement  of  all  accuslngs!  that 
Will  hit  when  all  else  lails. 

Ltp.  This  turn  is  strange ! 
Bat  yesterday  the  people  would  not  hear, 
Far  less  objected,  but  cry'd  Caesar's  letters 
Were  false  and  forg'd;  that  all  tliese  plots 

w«^  malice ; 
And  that  the  ruin  of  the  prince's  house 
Was  practis'd  'gainst  Ifis  knowledge.  Where 
are  now  [heirs 

Their  voices?  now,  that  they  behold  his 

'  Drusus  u  prisontr  in  the  valace.']  Neronem  in  insuld  PontiA:  Drusum  in  und  parte 
palatii.  Suet.  Tiber,  c.  54. — Dr.  Grey.  In  the  preceding  chapter,  he  tells  us  Agrippina 
was  sent  to  the  island  Pandataria. 

*** Our  kight-ey'd  Tiberius  doth  not  see 

His  nunion's  drifts.']  The  lustorians  have  taken  notice  of  this  particularity  in  the  eyes  of 
Tiberius,  which  enabled  nim  to  see  in  the  dark;  and  PHny  mentions  it,  as  Mr.  Sympson  ob« 
serves  to  me,  as  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  him,  Aa'L  Hist,  L  11.  c.  37.  But  other  instances 
are  to  be  met  with  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Tiberius  could  not  dia* 
cem  things  in  the  night  long  together,  and  that  his  sight  was  strongest  when  he  first  awoke 
from  sleep.  This  sinaularity,  so  astonishing  to  the  ancients,  was  owing  to  an  extreme 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  or  too  great  a  convexity  of  the  crystalline  humour  In  the  eye;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  very  short-sigbted  bi  the  day-time. 

II ThUe 

Are/ur/rom  ends  qfevil,  s^:aTce  degreesJ]  Obscinrely  expressed;  but  the  sense  is,  tbU 
lliese  atrocious  crimes  are  so  far  from  being  tSie  end  or  height  of  his  villamy,  that  they  an* 

scarce 


Lock'd  up,  disgrac'd,  led  into  exile? 

Arr.  liush'd,  [breath 

Drown'd  in  their  .bellies.    Wild  Sejanus* 
Hath,  like  a  whirlwind,  scattered  that  poor 
dust,  '  [sir. 

With  this  rude  blast.  We'll  talk  no  treason, 
[//r  turns  to  Laco  and  lite  rest*  . 
if  that  be  it  you  stand  for.  Fare  you  well. 
We  have  no  need  of  horse-leeches.    Good 
Now  you  are  spy**!,  be  gone.  [^py* 

Lep.  I  fear  you  wrong  him. 
He  has  the  voice  to  be  an  honest  Roman. 

Arr.  And  trusted  to  this  oAice?  Lepidw;, 
I'll  sooner  trust  Greek  Sinon,'than  a  man 
Our  state  employs.    He*s  gone :  and  being 

gone, 
I  dare  tell  you  (whom  I  dare  better  trust) 
That  our  night-cVd  ***  Tiberius  doth  not  see. 
His  minion's  drifts ;  or,  if  he  do,  he's  not 
So  arrant  subtil^  as  we  fools  do  take  him ; 
To  breed  a  mungril  up,  in  his  own  house, 
With  his  own  blood,  and  (if  the  good  gods 

please) 
At  his  own  throat,  flesh  him,  to  take  a  leap. 
I  do  .not  beg  it,  heav^Ji.;  but  if  the  fates 
Graitt  it  these  eyes,  they  must  not  wiuk. 

JUjx  I'diey  must 
Not  see  it,  Lucius. 

Arr.  Who  should  let  'em  ? 
-  Lep.  Zeal, 
And  duty ;  with  the  thought  he  is  our  prince. 

Arr.  He  is  our  monster:  forfeited  <o  vice 
So  far,  as  no  rackt  virtue  can  redeem  him. 
His  lothed  person  fouler  than  all  crimes  t 
An  emp'ror  only  in  his  lusts.  Retir'd 
(From  all  regard  of  his  own  fame,  or  Uome*s) 
into  an  obscure  island ;  where  he  lives 
(Acting  his  tragedies  with  a  comic  face) 
Amidst  his  rout   of  Chaldees :    speudmg 
hours,    '  [abus^ 

Days,  weeks,  and  months,  in  the  unkind 
Of  grave  astrology,  to  the  bane  of  men. 
Casting  the  scope  of  men's  nativities. 
And  having  found  aught  worthy  in  their 

fortune, 
KilL  or  precipitate  them  in  the  sea. 
And  boast,  he  can  mock  fate.    Nay,  muse 

not:  these 
Are  far   from   ends  of  evil,   fcarce   de* 
grees  ". 
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He  hath  bis  slanghter-boute  at  Capre»; 
Where  be  cloth  study  murder,  as  an  art : 
And  they  arc  dearest  in  bis  grace,  that  can 
Devise  the  deepest  tortures.  1  hither,  too. 
He  bath  his  boys,  and  beauteous  g;irls  ta'cn 

up 
Out  of  cur  noblest  houses,  the  best  form'd. 
Best  natur'd,  and  most  modest :  what's  their 

good. 
Serves  to  provoke  his  bad.  Some  areallur'di 
&oine  threatened ;  others  (by  their  friends 

detained) 
Are  ravished  hence^  like  captives,  and,  in 

sight 
Of  their  most  ^cved  parents,  dealt  away 
Unto  his  spintries,  sellaries,  and  slaves. 
Masters  of  strange  and  new  commented 

lusts. 
For  which  wise  nature  hath, not  left  a  name. 
To  this  (wliat  most  strikes  us,  and  bleeding 

Rome) 
He  is,  with  all  his  craft,  become  the  ward 
To  his  oun  vassal,  a  stale  Catamite : 
M  hom  he  (upon  our  low  and  suffering  necks) 
**  Hath  rais'd  from  excrement  to  side  the 

gods. 
And  have  his  proper  "  sacrifice  in  Rome : 
Which  Jove  beholds,  and  yet  will  sooner 

rive 
A  senseless  oak  with  thunder  than  his  trunk. 

Lacog  Pomponius,  MimUiua,  Tercntius* 

ITo  them. 

Lac,  These  letters  make  men  doubtful 
what  t'  expect, 
Whether  bis  coming,  or  his  deatb. 

Pom.  Troth  both :  [for. 

And  which  comes  soonest,  thank  the  gods 

(j4rr.  List, 
Their  talk  is  Capsar,  I  would  hearall  voices.) 

Adin,  One  day,  he's  well ;  and  will  return 

to  Rome :  [hope  it 

The  next  day,  sick;  and  knows  not  when  to 

Lac.  Tcue;8nd  to-day,  one  of  Sejamis* 
friends 
Honour*d  by  j-pecial  writ;  and  on  the  morrow 
Another  punisii'd— 

pom.  By  more  special  writ, 

scarce  any  degrees  of  it,  in  comprarison  of  what  he  is  going  to  mf  ntion :  both  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  relation  of  Tiberius'S  unnatural  vices,  are  attested  in  almost  the  same  worch 
by  the  several  historians. 

"  Hath  rids* d to  SIDE  the  gods,  fcc]  The  ima^e  is  noble,  and  the  diction  truly  classical* . 
Sejanus  is  represented  as  having  divine  honours  paid  to  him  ;  as  raised  above  the  rank  of  other 
mortals,  ancl  placed  upon  the  same  seat  with  the  gods  themselves.  Both  the  idea,  and  the 
phrase,  are  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients:  for  the  deified  heroes  were  called 
by  the  Greeks,  GEOI  IlAPE/iPOI,  and  in  Jonson's  language  they  are  said  to  side  the  gods ; 
and  the  expression  is  applied  with  Judgment,  as  we  learn  from  Xiphilin,  that  the  pcpple  sa- 
crificed as  much  to  the  statues  of  Sejanus,  as  to  those  of  the  emperor  himself.    Km  rtut 

''  his  fKO? EK'sacriJiee.']  The  word  is  emphatical,  and  signifies  an  offering  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  him ;  in  the  same  manner  as  other  deities  had  particular  animals  aevoted  to 
them,  with'whicii  they  were  supposed  to  be  mostdelig^ited. 

**  HU  FORTUNE  sworn  by.']  It  was  customary  to  swear  by  the/oifioie  of  the  emperor; 
and  this  piece  of  flattery  being  given  to  Sejanus,  was  in  effect  to  make  him  equal  witti 
Tiberius.  .  .  .,  •     .  '  '  • 


jl/fn.  This  mn  receives  hit  praises  of  Se- 
janus; 
A  second  but  slight  mention ;  a  third  none ; 
A  fourth  rebukes.    And  thus  he  leaves  the 

senate 
Divided,  and  suspended,  all  uncertain. 
Lac.  These  forked  tricks,  1  understand 
'cm  not :  [hates. 

Would  he  would  tell  us  whom  he  loves  or  ■ 
That  we  might  follow,  without  fear  or  doubt. 
{Jrr.  Good  Heliotrope  1  is  this  your  ho- 
nest man  ? 
Let  him  be  yours  so  still.  He  is  my  knave.) 
Pom,  I  cannot  tell,  Sejanus  still  goes  on. 
And  mounts,  we  see:  new  statues  are  ad* 

vancM, 
Fresh  leaves  of  titles,  large  inscriptions  read^ 
His  fortune  sworn  by**,  himself  now  gone 

out 
Cassar's  colleague  in  the  fifth  consulship ; 
More  altars  smoke  to  him  than  all  the  gods : 
W hat  wou  1  d  we  more  ?  [him, 

{Jrr.  That  the  dear  smoke  would  choke 
That  would  I  more. 
Lep.  Peace,  good  Arruntius.) 
Lot.  But  there  are  letters  come  (they  say) 
ev'n  now. 
Which  do  forbid  that  last. 
Min.  Do  you  hear  so  ? 
Lac.  Yes. 

Pom.  By  Pollux,  that's  the  worst. 
(j4rr.  By  Hercules,  best.) 
Min.  I  aid  not  like  the  sign,  when  Re* 
gulus. 
Whom  all  we  know  no  frieiKi  unto  Sejanus^ 
Did,  by  Tiberius'  so  precise  command. 
Succeed  a  fellow  in  the  consulship : 
It  boded  somewhat. 

Patn.  Not  a  mote.     His  partner, 
Fulcinius  Trio,  is  his  own,  and  sure. 
Here  conies  Terentius.     He  can  give  us 
more. 

fThet/  xchisper  with  Terentius. 
Lep.  I'll  ne  er  believe,  but  Caesar  hath 
8on>e  scent 
Of  bold  Sejanus'  footing.  These  cross  points 
Of  varyine  letters,  and  opposing  consuls, 
Minglmgnis  honours  ana  his  punishments. 
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Feiffning  now  ill,  now  well,  raising  S<nanusj 
And  then  depressing  him,  (as  now  of  late 
In  all  reports  we  have  itV^cannot  be 
Empty  of  practice:  'tis  Tiberius' art. 
For  (havii^  found  his  favourite  grown  too 
great,  [soldiers 

And  with  his  greatness  strong;  that  all  tlie 
Are,  with  their  leaders,  made  at  his  devo-^ 

tion;     . 
That  almost  all  the  senate  are  his  creatures, 
Or  hold  on  him  their  main  dependences. 
Either  for  benefit,  or  hope,  or  fear; 
And  that  himself  hath  lost  much  of  his  own. 
By  parting  unto  him ;  and,  by  th'  Increase, 
Of  his  rank  lusts  and  rages,  quite  disarm'd 
Himself  of  love,  or  other  public  means. 
To  dare  an  open  contestation) 
His  subtil ty  bath  chose  this  doubling  line, 
To  hold  him  even  in :  not  so  to  frar  htm. 
As  wholly  put  him  out,  and  yet  give  check 
Unto  his  farther  boldness,     in  mean  time 
By  his  employments,  makes  him  odious 
ifnto  the  staggering  rout,  whose  aid  (in  fine) 
He  hopes  to  use,  as  sure,  who,  when  they 

•      sway. 
Bear  down,  o  ertum  all  objects  in  tlieir  way. 

Arr.  You  may  be  a  Llnceus,  Lepidus : 
yet  I 
See  no  such  cause,  but  that  a  politic  tvrant, 
(Who  can  so  well  disguise  it)  shoulahave 

ta'en 
A  nearer  way:  feignM  honest,  and  come 

home 
To  cut  his  throat,  by  law. 

Lep,  I,  but  his  fear 
Would  ne'er  be  mask'd,  all-be  his  vices  were. 

Pom.  Plis  lordship  then  is  still  in  grace  ? 

Ter.  Assure  you. 
Never  in  more,  either  of  grace  or  power. 

Pom.  The  gods  are  wise  and  just. 

(Arr.  The  fiends  they  arc. 
To  suffer  thee  belye  *em  ?) 

Ter.  I  have  here 
His  last  and  present  letters,  where  he  writes 

him,  [nus.** 

'*  The  partner  of  his  cares,  ana  his  Seja- 

Lac*  Biit  is  that  true,  it  is  prohibited 
To  sacrifice  unto  him  ? 

Ter.  Some  such  thing 
Cssar  makes  scruple  o%  but^fbrbids  it  not ; 
No  more  than  to  lumself :  says  he  could  wish 
It  were  forborne  to  all. 


lac.  Is  it  no  other?  [moresuretyt 

Ter.  No  other,  on  my  tmit    For  your 
Here  is  ,that  letter  too. 

{2irr.  How  easily  (1i8v«! 

Do  wretched  men  believe,  what  tiiey  would 
Looks  this  like  plot  ? 

Lep.  Noble  Arruntius,  stay.) 

Lac.  He  names  him  here  without  his  titles. 

(Lep.  Note. 

jirr.  Yes,  and  come  off  your  notable  fool. 
I  will.) 

Lac.  No  other  than  Sqanus. 

Pom.  That's  but  haste  [amends. 

In  him  that  writes.    Here  he  gives  large 

Mar.  x\nd  with  own  hand  written  ? 

Pomp.  Yes. 

Lac.  Indeed? 

Ter.  Believe  it,  gentlemen,  Sejanus' breast 
Never  receiv'd  more  foil  contentments  in. 
Than  at  this  present 

Pomp.  Takes  he  well  th'  escape 
Of  young  Caligula,  with  Macro  ? 

Ttr.  Faith, 
At  the  first  air  it  somewhat  troubled  him. 

(Lep.  Observe  yoi!? 

j4rr.  Nothing,  riddles.    Till  I  see 
Sejanus  struck,  no  sound  thereof  strikes 
me.)  [attempt 

Pom.  I  like  it  not.    I  muse  h'  would  not 
Somewhat  against  him  in  the  consulship. 
Seeing  the  people  'gin  to  favour  him. 

Ter,  He  doth  repent  it  now ;  but  h*  has 
employ'd 
Pagonianus  after  him :  and  he  holds 
That  correq)ondence  there,  with  all  that  art 
Near  about  Cesar,  as  no  thought  can  pass 
Without  his  knowledge,   thence  in  act  to 
front  him. 

Pom.  I  gratulate  the  news. 

Lac.  But  how  comes  Macro 
So  in  trust,  and  favour  with  Calicula? 

Pom.  O  sir,  he  has  a  wife ;  ana  the  young 
prince 
An  appetite:  he  can  look  up  and  spy 
Flies  in  the  roof,  when  there  are  fleas  i'bed : 
And  hath  a  learned  nose  to  assure  his  sleeps*. 
Who  to  be  favour'd  of  the  rising  sun. 
Would  not  lend  litde  of  his  waning  moon  ? 
'Tis  the  saf 'st  ambition.    Noble  Tcrentius. 

Ter.  The  night  grows  &st  upon  us.    At 
your  service. 
Chorus — (^  Musicians. 


A  CT    V. 


SWELL,  swell,  my  joys ;  and  fmi  not  to 
declare 
Yourselves  as  ample  as  your  causes  are. 
I  did  not  live  till  now ;  this  my  first  hour ; 
Wherein  I  see  my  thoughts  reached  by  my 
P9wer. 


But  this,  and  gripe  my  wishes.     Great  and 

high. 
The  world  knows  only  two^  that's  Koine 

and  I. 
My  loof  receives  me  not ;  'tis  air  I  tread : 
And,  at  each  step,  I  feel  my  advanced  head 
Knock  out  a  star  in  heaven !  rear'd  to  this 

height. 


THE  FALL  OF  SEJANUS. 


[Act  6. 


All  lOT  desires  teem  modest,  poor,  and  slight. 
That  did  before^sound  impudent :  *t»  pUce, 
Not  blood,  discerns  the  noble  and  the  base. 
H  there  not  something  more  than  to  be  Cae- 
sar? [far. 
Must  we  rest  there  ?  it  irks  t'  have  come  so 
To  be  so  near  a  stay.  Caligula, 
WcNiId  thou  stood*st  stiff,  and  many  in  our 

way. 

Winds  lose  their  strength,  when  they  do 

empty  fly,  [die. 

Unmet  of  woods  or  bulldius ;  great  tires 

That  want  their  matter  to  withstand  them  : 

so. 
It  is  our  grief,  and  will  be  our  loss,  to  know 
Our  power  shall  want  opposites  ;  unless 
The  gods,  by  mixing  m  the  cause,  would 
bless  £were  worth 

Our  ibrtuae  with  their   coMuiest.     lliat 
Sejaniis'  strife;  durst  fates  but  bruig  it  forth. 

Tertnttus,  Sganus. 

Ter.  Safety  to  great  Sejanus. 

Sej>  Now,  Terentius  ? 

Ter.  Hears  not  my  lord  the  wonder? 

Sg,  Speak  it,  no. 

Ter.  Imeetitviolentinthe  people's  mouths, 

"Who  run  in  routs  to  Pompey*s  theatre. 

To  view  your  statue:  which,  tliey  say,  sends 

forth  [areadful. 

A  smoke,  as  from  a  furnace,  black  and 

S^»  Sonie  traitor  hath  put  fire  in :  you, 

go  see. 

And  let  the  head  be  taken  off,  to  look 

What  'tis—Some  slave  hatii  practised  an 

imposture,  [you  ? 

To  stir  the  people.    How  now?  why  return 

StOrius,  Natta,  \Toihem. 

Sai»  The  hea^,  my  lord,  already  is  ta'en 
off, 
I  saw  it :  and,  at  op'ning,  there  leapt  out 
A  great  and  monstrous  serpent ! 

Sn.  MonstroM!  why?  [tongue 

Haa  it  a  beard,  and  nonis  ?   no  heart  ?  a 
Forked  as  flattery  ?  lookt  it  of  the  hue ', 
To  such  as  live  in  great  men's  bosoms?  was 
The  spirit  of  it  Macro's  ? 

Nat.  May  it  please 
The  most  divine  Sejanus,  in  my  days, 
(And  by  his  sacred  fortune,  I  affirm  it) 
1  have  not  seen  a  more  extended,  grown, 
Foul,  spotted,  venomous,  ugly 

Sej.  O,  the  fates  ! 
What  a  wild  muster's  here  of  attributes, 

•  Lookt  it  of  the  hu^, 


T^  express  a  worm,  a  snake  ? 
Ter.  But  how  that  should 
Come  there,  my  lord  1 

Sef.  What  I  and  you  too,  Terentiuf  ? 
I  thmk  you  mean  to  make't  a  prodigy 
In  your  reportmg  ? 

Ter.  Can  the  wise  Sejanus 
Thmk  heaVn  hath  meant  it  less  ? 

•S*^'.  O,  superstition ! 
Why,  then  the  fall'uigof  ourbed,  that  brake 
This  morning,  burd  ned  with  the  populous 

weight 
Of  our  expecting  clients,  to  salute  us : 
Or  running  of  the  cat  betwixt  our  le;g^ 
As  we  set  tbrth  unto  the  Capitol, 
Were  prodigies. 

Ter.  I  think  them  ominous !  [day. 

And  would  they  had  not  hap*ned.    As  to- 
The  fate   of  some  your  servants!    who, 

declining  [follow, 

'  Thek*  way,  not  able,  for  the  throng,  to 
Slipt  down  the  Gemonies,  and  brake  their 

necks ! 
Besides,  in  taking  yoiur  last  augury. 
No  prosperous  bird  appear'd,  but  croaking 

ravens 
Flag'd  up  and  down :  and  from  the  sacri£ce 
Flew  to  the  prison,  where  tliey  sat  all  nidbt. 
Beating  the  air  with  their  obstreperous  be^i 
I  dare  not  counsel,  but  I  could  entreat 
That  great  Sejanus  would  attempt  the  gods. 
Once  more  with  sacrifice. 

Sej.  What  excellent  fools 
Beligion  makes  of  men?  Believes  Terentius, 
(If  these  were  dangers,  as  I  shame  to  think 

them)  [fate? 

The  gods  could  change  the  certain  cburse  of 
Or,  it  they  could  they  would  (now  in  a  mo- 

Jiient) 
For  a  beeve's  fat,  or  less,  be  brib'd  t'inyert 
Those  Ions  decrees  ?  tlien  think  the  gods^ 

lixe  flies,  . 
Are  to  be  taken  with  the  steam  o  flesh. 
Or  blood,  diffus'd  about  Uieir  altars :  tiiink 
Their  power  as 'cheap  as  I  esteem  it  small. 
Of  all  the  throng  that  All  th*  Olympian  hall. 
And  (without  pity)  lade  poor  Atlas'  back, 
I  know  not  th&t  one  deity,  but  Fortune, 
To  whom  I  would  throw  up  in  begging 

smoke. 
One  grain  of  incense ;  or  whose  ear  I'd  buy 
W ith  thus  much  oil.    Her  I,  mdeed,  adore  ; 
And  keep  her  grateful  imaj^e  in  my  house. 
Sometime  belongjiug  to  a  Roman  King, 
But  now  caird  mine,  as  by  tlie  better  stile : 


To  such  as  live  in  great  men's  bosoms  f]  i.  e.  Was  it  of  the  colour  of  those  serpents, 
neanmg  flatterers,  who  live  in  great  men's  bosoms  ?  But  the  construction*,  as  Mr.  Sympson 
justly  remark*,  is  odd  and  forced.  It  may  be  proper  to  take  notice,  that  these  portents 
are  to  be  found  in  Diqa  Cassius,  and  Xiphiliu. 

*  fVhOt  DECLINING  their  aw.]  Turning  out  of  the' way:  the  quarto  reads  diwrftVig; 
but  as  declining  seems  to  have  been  the  poet's  own  choice^  and  the  language  of  that  age, 
I  have  given  it  the  preference.  So  the  author  of  Aidicus  Coqainarice,  speaking  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  when  out  of  place,  says,  "  That  wjien  it  fell  out  to  be  so,  he  would  wisely 
•*  dedinc  himself  out  of  the  court-road." 


Act  5.] 


THE  FALL  OF  SEJANUS. 


To  her  I  care  mot,  if  (fix  satisfymg 

Your  scrupulous  phant'sles)  I  go  offer*    Bid 

Our  priest  prepare  us  honey,  mi!k»  and 

poppy,  b^Jf 

His  masculine  odours,  and  night-vestmcnti : 
Our  rites  are  Instant,  which  performed,  you^ 

see  [be. 

How  vain,  and  worthy  laughter  your  fears 

Cotta,  Pompomus, 

Cot,  Pomponius,  whither  in  such  speed  ? 

Pom.  I  go 
To  give  my  lord  Scjanujf  notice-—— 

Cot.  What? 

Pom.  Of  Macro. 

Cat,  Is  he  come? 

Pom,  EnterM  but  now 
The  house  of  Regukls. 

Cot,  The  opposite  consul } 

Pom.  Some  half  hour  since* 

Cot,  And  by  night  too  I  Stay,  sir; 
ru  bear  you  company. 

Pom,  Along  then 

Macro,  Regulus,  laeo, 

Mae,  'Tis  Caesar's  will  to  have  a  frequent 
senate  * ;  [mulct 

And  therefore  must  your  edict  lay  deep 
On  such  as  shall  be  absent. 

Reg.  So  it  doth. 
Bear  it  mv  fellow  consul  to  ascribe. 

Mae.  And  tell  him  it  must  early  be  pro- 
claim'd : 
The  place  Apollo*s  temple. 

Reg.  That's  remembered. 

Mac,  And  at  wliat  hour  ? 

Reg.  Yes. 

Alac.  You  do  forget 
To  send  one  for  the  provost  of  the  watch } 

Reg.  I  have  not :  here  he  comes. 

Mac.  Graciuus  Laco, 
You  are  a  friend  most  welcome :  by^aad-by, 
ril  speak  with  you.     (You  must  procure 

this  lift 
Of  the  prxtorian  cohorts,  with  the  names 
Of  the  centurions,  and  their  tribunes. 

Reg,  L)  [from  Caesar— 

Mac.  1  bring  you  letters,  and  a  health 

Lac.  Sir,,  both  come  well. 

(Mac.  And  hear  you  with  J'our  note. 
Which  are  the  eminent  men,  and  most  of 
action. 

Beg,  That  shall  be  done  you  too.) 

Awe.  Most  worthy  Laco,'  [furies  ! 

Cssar  salutes  you«     (Consul !   death  and 

[The  consul  goes  out. 

Gone  now  ?)  The  argument  will  please  you, 

sir.  * 
CHough.)  Re^ulus?  The  anger  of  the  gods 
Follow  his  diligent  legs,  andovertake  ^m. 
In  likeness  of  the  gout)  O  my  good,  lord, 

\Jletum$. 
We  lackt  you  present ;  I  would  ptay  you  send 


Another  to  Fuldnras  Trio,  straight,    [him  : 
To  tell  him  you  will  come,  and  speak  with 
(The  matter  we'll  devise)  to  stay  him  there. 
While  I,  with  Laco,  do  survey  the  watch. 
What  are  your  strengths^  (^racinus  ? 

Lac,  Seven  cohorts.        {Goes  out  again, 

Mae,  You  see  what  Caesar  writes-;  and 

( jjone  agaip^ 

li'  has  sure  a  vem  of  mercury  in  his  feet) 
Know  you  what  store  of  the  praetorian  soldiers 
Sejanus  holds  about  him,  tor  ]|is  guard  > 

Lac.  I  cannot  the  just  nuihber  :  but  I 
think, 
Three  centuries. 

Mac.  Three?  good. 

Lac,  At  most  not  four. 

Mae', '  And  who  be  those  centuries  F 

Lac.  I'hat  the  consul 
Can  best  deliver  you. 

Mac,  (When  he's  away ; 

?}ite  on  his  nimble  industry)  Gracinus, 
ou  find  what  place  you  hold,  there,  m  the 
trust 
Of  royal  Caesat? 

Lac.  I,  and  I  am— — 

Mac.  Sir,  fnings 

The  honours  there  proposed  are  but  beipn^ 
Of  his  great  favours. 

Lac,  They  are  more 

Mac,  I  heard  him 
When  he  did  study  what  to  add— 

Lae.  My  life. 
And  all  1  hold 

Mac.  You  were  bis  own  first  choice  t 
Which  cloth  confirm  as  much  as  you  can 
speak:  [Your  guards 

And  will  (if  we  succeed)  make  more 

Are  seven  cohorts,  you  say  ? 

Lac.  Yes. 

Mac.  Those  we  must 
Hold  still  in  readiness  and  .undischarged. 

Lac.  I  understand  so  much.    But  how  it 
can 

Mac,  Be  done  without  suspicion,  you*  It 
object  ? 

Reg.  What's  that  ? 

Lot,  The  keeping  of  the  watch  in'  arms» 
When  morning  comes .  [Returns. 

Mac.  I'he  senate  shall  be  met,  and  set 
So  early  in  the  temple,  as  all  mark 
Of  that  wiUi  be  avoided. 

Reg.  If  we  need. 
We  have  commission,  to  possess  the  palace. 
Enlarge  prince  Drusus,  and  make  him  our 
chief. 

Mac.  CThat  secret  would  have  burnt  fair 
reverend  mouth, 
Had  he  not  sj^t  it  out  now :)  by  the  gods. 

You  cany  thmgs  too Let  me  borrow  a. 

man,  [Drusus, 

Or  two,  to  bear  these— --That  ot  freemg 
Caesar  projected  as  the  last  and  utmost: 
Npt  else  to  be  remember'd. 


»  Tm  C^w'i  toiU  to  have  a  FfttOfUENT  siNATtJ  Prequenmeenattt9>ls  the  Latin  expres* 
Bion  for  a  full  house  ;  and  Milton  hat])  adopted  it  in  his  history  of  England;  ^Tl»a  assembly 
''  was  full  and  ft!^9f^  according  to  vunmoot/'    JL  6.  p.  S85.  e4it.  g^rto. 
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THB  FALL  OF  SE^ANUS. 


[Act  5. 


Here  are  scrvanto.  •     [pidiM. 

lac.  These  to  Arrontius,  these  to  Le- 
This  bear  to  Cotta,  this  to  Latiaris.  . 
If  they  demaDd  you  oC  me,  say  I  have  ta'en 
Fresh  horse,  and  am  departed.    You,  my 
lord,  fhim 

To  your  colleague,  and  be  you  sure  to  hold 
With  long  narration  of  the  new  fresh  favours. 
Meant  to  Seianus,  his  great  patron  i  i, 
With  trusted  Laco,  here  are  for  the  guards : 
Then  to  divide.  «'  For,  night  hath  many 
eyes,  [spies/' 

"  Whereof,  tho'  most  do  sleep,  yctsome  are 

Pnecones,   Ftamcn,    Tuhicincs,    Tibicines, 

Minutri,  Sejanus,  Tereniius,  Sdtrius,  fyc, 

Pra.  **  Be  all  profane  far  hence';  fly,  fly 

far  off**: 

«*  Be  absent  far ;  far  hence  be  all  profane.'* 

Fla,  We  have  been  faulty,  but  repent  us 

now,  [pure  minds. 

And  bring  pure  hands,  pure  vcstmente,  and 

[Tub.  Tib.  Ihcsc  sound  kIuIc  <Ae  Fiamen 

xvasfieth, 

1  Min,  Pure  vessels. 

2  Min.  And  pure  offerings. 

3  Min.  Garlands  pure. 

Fta.  Bestow  your  garlands:    and  (with 
reverence)  place 
The  vervin  on  the  altar. 

Pra.  "  Favour  your  tongues  *." 

Fla,  "  Great  mother  Fortune,  queen  of 
human  state, 
."  Hectres5ofaction,arbitfessoffateS  [bows, 
**  To  whom  all  sway,  all  power,  all  empire 
<«  Be  present,  and  pro|>itious  to  our  vows." 

Pro:,  '*  Favour  it  with  your  tongues." 

Miiu  "  Be  present  and  propitious  to  our 

vows.  [goddess.'' 

*'  Accept  our  offering,  and  be  pleased,  great 

Ter.  See,  see,  the  image  stirs!    . 

Sat.  And  turns  away! 


Iff'hile  they  iound  again,  ^  FUmun  takes 
of'ilic  honey  vcith  hitjinger,  and  tattes, 
tlifn  ministers  to  all  the  rest;  so  qfthe 
milk  in  an  earthen  vessel,  he  deals  about ; 
which  done,  he  sprinkleth  upon  the  altar, 
viiUc ;  tfien  imposeth  the  honey,  and  kind- 
leth  Ids  gums,  and  qfter  censing  about 
ilie  altar t  placeth  his  censer  iltereon,  into 
which  they  put  :icreral  branches  ^poppy, 
and  the  musick  ceasing,  proceeds. 
Aat.  Fortune  averts  her  face ! 
Fla.  Avert,  you  gods. 
The  prodigy.    Still!  still !  some  pious  rite 
We  have  neglected.    Yet,  heaven  be  ap- 
peased. 
And  be  ail  tokens  false  and  void,  that  speak 
Thy  present  wra'h. 

6e;.  He  thou  dumb,  scnipulous  priest: 
And  gather  up  thyself,  with  these  thy  vares> 
Which  I,  in  spight  of  thy  blind  mistress,  or 
Thy  juggling  mystery,  religion,  throw 
Thus  scorned  on  the  earth.    Nay,  hold  thy 

look 
Averted  till  I  wooe  thee  turn  again  ; 
And  thou  shalt  stand  to  all  posterity, 
Th'  eternal  game  and  Uughter,  with  thy 

neck 
Writh'd  to  thy  tiul,  like  a  ridiculous  cat* 
Avoid  these  fumes,  these  superstitious  lights. 
And  all  these  coz'ning  ceremonies :  you. 
Your  pure  and  spiced  conscience !  I,  the 
slave,  [head) 

And  mock  of  fools,  (scorn  on  my  worthy 
That  have  been  titled  and  ador'd  a  god. 
Yea  sacrificM  unto,  myself,  in  Rome, 
No  less  than  Jove :  and  I  be  brought  to  do  ^ 
A  peevish  giglot,  rites:  perhaps  the  thought 
And  shame  of  that,  made  fortune  turn  her 

face, 
Knowing  herself  the  lesser  deity. 
And  but  my  servant.     Bashful  queen,  if  so, 
Sejanus  thanks  thy  modesty.     Who's  that  i 


*  Be  all  profane  far  hence  ;  fiy,fly  far  off.1  These  were  the  usual  words  at  the  opemng 
of  the  sacrifice : 

Procul,  bprocul  este  profani, 
Omclamat  vales,  totoque  absistite  luco.  Virg.  ^u.  VT.  1?58,  259.^Dr.  Grbt. 

*  Favour  your  tongues^  Favete  lingms.  The  solemn  form,  which  was  repeated  at  the 
beginning  and  close  of  the  sacrifice.  It  was  directed  to  the  people,  ordering  them  to  keep 
silence,  or  to  abstain  from  all  unlucky  and  inauspicious  words.  All  these  ceremonies  are  tl> 
be  met  with  in  the  Pagan  rituals ;  and  the  poet  refers  us  to  the  authors  who  have  treated 
on  these  subjects :  as  vouchers  for  his  exactness  and  punctual ity«  The  English  reader  has 
here  the  whole  form  of  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Fortune,  in  as  ample  manner  as  it  used 
to  be  offered  in  ancient  Rome.    > 

*  Rectress  q^  action,  arbitress  of  fate,']  Mr.  Upton  imagines  the  beginning  of  this  verse 
to  be  corrupt,  and  would  correct  it,  '*  Rectress  of  Antium ;"  thinking  it  an  allusion  to  that 
ode  of  Horace,  which  begins  with  an  address  to  Fortune  under  that  character ; 

0 diva gratum^  qua  regis  Antium,  &c.  L,},od,  35, 
fitit  the  present  readine  is  warranted  by  ail  the  editions,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  one. 
The  empire  of  the  goddess  is  considered  as  universal,  and  her  interposition  as  extending 
to  the  fate  of  all  nations,  and  the  actions  of  all  men :  but  to  confine  her  government  to 
Antiumj  is  a  great  diminution  of  the  idea  which  the  poet  intended  to  excite.    It  is  such  an 
anti-climax,  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Jonson. 
'  --————  Tbe  brought  to  do 
A  peeeiA  gigi,ot^  rslSK]  Qi^A  is  a  young,  childish,  or  wanton  giil :  so  ^ha^p^are. 
•'AgSgJ#tgiil."  .     ■• 


Act  5.] 


THE  FXLL  of  SEJANUS. 
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PoTfiponius,  Scfanus,  Minutius,  &c. 

Pom.  His  fortune  suffers,  till  be  hears  my 

news :  [lord 

I  have  waited  here  too  long.    Mslcto,  uiy 

Sej.  Speak  lower  and  withdraw., 

Ter,  Are  these  things  true  ? 

Min,  Thousands  are  gazing  at  it  in  the 
streets. 

Sg.  What's  that  ? 

Ttr.  Minutlus  tells  us  here,  my  lord. 

That  a  new  head  being  set  upon  your  statue, 

A  rppe  is  since  found  wreath  d  about  it ! 


and. 


But  now  a  fiery  meteor  in  the  form       ' 
Of  a  great  ball  was  seen  to  rowl  along 
llie  troubled  air,  where  yet  it  hangs  unper- 

fect, 
Th'  amazing  wonder  of  the  multitude  ! 
S^,  No  more.    That  Macro's  come,  is 

more  than  all ! 
Ter.  Is  Macro  come  ? 
Pom.  I  saw  him. 
Ter.  Where  ?  with  whom  ? 
Pom,  WithRegulus. 

So.  Terentius 

iter.  My  lord  ? 

^'.  Send  for  the  tribunes,  we  will  straight 

have  up 
More  of  the  soldiers  for  our  guard.  Minutius, 
We  pray  you,  go  for  CoUa,  Latiaris, 
Trio  the  consul,  or  what  senators 
You  know  are  sure,  and  ours.    You,  my 

good  Natta,  [Satrius, 

For  L^o,  provost  of  the  watch.    Now, 
The  time  ot  proof  comes  on,  arm  all  our 

servants. 
And  without  tumult.    You,  Pomponius, 
Hold  some  good  correspondence  with  the 

consul.  [begin 

Attempt  him,  noble  friend.    These  things 
To  look  like  dangers,  now,  worthy  my  fates. 
Fortune,  1  see  thy  worst :  let  doubtful  states. 
And  things  uncertain  hang  upon  thy  will : 
Me  surest  death  shall  render  certam  still. 
Yet,  wliy  is  now  my  thought  tum'd  toward 

death. 
Whom  fates  have  let  go  on,  so  far  in  breath, 
Uncheckt  or  unreprov^d  ?    I,  that  did  help 
To  fell  the  lofty  cedar  of  the  world, 
i^ermanicus ;  that  at  one  stroke  cut  down 
Drusus  that  upright  elm ;  withered  his  vine  * ; 
Laid  Silius  ami  Sabinus,  two  strong  oaks. 
Flat  on  the  earth ;  besides  those  other  shrubs, 
Cordus  and  Sosia,  Claudia,  Fulchra, 
Fumius  and  Callus,  which  I  have  grub'd 

up; 

■ That  at  one  stroke  cut  down  .  *u«  ^ft»  nf 

Drusus  that  upright  elm;  mt/ier>d  his  vine.]  H«  «ne,  means  Lim,  thcjafe  of 
Drusus.    It  is  obs^^  there  is  a  natural  sympathy  between  the  elm  and  the  vine  ,  and 
that  those  vines  flourish  with  greater  rigour,  and  in  a  large*  a^«»<l^^'r*;*^^kfL?^^ 
at  the  foot  of  an  elm,  and  curl  their  tendrils  round  its  branches.    And  this,  m  the  language 

of  classical  antiquity,  was  marrying  them  tojjether.  A^  ^^*''* '^^'^  u  i    ^ff^^n^^^^^^ 
wife,  bra  very  ek^^  and  ea^  metaphor.  Is  termed  his  vine.    The  whole  description  is 
^  beautiful  allegory,  animated  with  the  most  subl'mie  spirit  of  true  poetry. 

Gg 


And  since,  have  set  my  axe  so  strong  and 

deep 
Into  the  root  of  spreading  Agrippina ; 
Lopt  off  and  scattered  her  proud  branches, 

Nero, 
Drusus ;  and  Caius  too,  although  re-planted ; 
If  you  will,  destinies,  that  after  all, 
I  faint  now  ere  I  touch  my  period,  * 
You  are  but  cruel ;  and  I  already  have  done 
Thifgj^reat  enough.    All  Rome  hath  been 

my  slave ; 
The  senate  sate  an  idle  looker-on,   [blush' 4 
And  witness  of  my  power;  when  I  have 
More  to  command  than  it  to  suffer ;  all 
The  fathers  have  sate  ready  and  prepar*d. 
To  give  me  empire,  temples,  or  their  throats. 
When  1  would  ask  'em ;  and  (what  crowns 

the  top)  fseen 

Rome,  senate,  people,  all  the  world  nave 
Jove,  but  my  equal ;  Cssar,  but  my  second. 
*Tis  then  your  malice*,  fates,  who  (but  your 

own) 
Envy  and  fear  t'  have  any  power  long  known. 

TtrentiuSf  Tribunes, 
Ter.  Stay  here :  I'll  give  his  lordship,  you 
are  comc»  ^Th^  cortfer  their  letters. 

Minutius,    Cotta,  Latiaris. 

Min.  Marcus  Terentius,  'pray  you  tell 
my  lord 
Here's  Cotta,  and  Latiaris. 

Ter.  Sir,  I  shall.  [yours ; 

Cot.  My  letter  is  the  very  same  with 
Only  requires  me  to  be  present  there. 
And  give  my  voice  to  stren^hen  his  design. 

Ijot.  Names  he  not  what  it  is  ? 

Cot.  No,  nor  to  you. 

Lot.  ''lis  strange  and  singular  doubtful ! 

Cot.  So  it  is. 
It  may  he,  all  is  left  to  lord  Sejanus. 

Natta,  Loco.  [To  them. 

Nat.  Gentlemen,  where's  my  lord  ? 

Tri.  We  wait  him  here. 

Cot.  The  provost  Laco  ?  what's  the  news  ? 

Lot.  My  lord 

Sejanus.  [To  them, 

Sej.  Now,  my  right  dear,    noble    and 
trusted  friends ; 
How  much  I  am  a  captive  to  your  kindness ! 
Most  worthy  Cotta,  Latiaris,  Laco,  [loves. 
Your  valiant  hand ;  and,  aentlemen,  your 
I  wish  I  could  divide  myself  unto  you ; 
Or  that  it  lay  within  our  narrow  powers, 
To  satisfy  for  so  enlarged  bounty. 
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I  return  instantly. 

Lot.  Most  worthy  lord  ! 

Cot.  His  lordship  is  turn*d  instant  kind* 
methinks, 
I  have  not  observed  it  in  him,  heretofore. 

Tri.  i#'Tis  true«  and  it  becomes  him  nobly. 

Min,  I 
Am  wrapt  withal. 

Tri.  2.  By  Mars,  he  has  my  lives, 
(Were  iheya  million)  for  this  only  grace. 

Jmc.  I ,  and  to  name  a  man  ! 

Ijat.  As  he  did  me ! 

Min.  And  me !  [fortunes, 

Lat.  Who  would  not  spend  his  life  and 
To  purchase  but  the  look  of  such  a  lord  ? 

Lac.  He  that  would  nor  foe  lord's  fool, 
nor  the  world's. 

Srfanus,  Macro. 

Srj.  Macro !  most  welcome,  a  most  co- 
veted firiend  1 
Let  me  enjoy  my  longings.    When  arriv'd 
Mac.  About  the  noon  of  night '.     [you  ? 
Sej.  Satrius,  give  leave. 
Mac.  I .  have  been,  since  I  came,  witk 
both  the  consuls. 
On  a  particular  design  from  Caesar. 
6eJ.  How  feres  it  with  our  great  and  royal 
master  ?  [prince, 

Mac.  Right  plentifully  well ;  as,  with  a 
T  h..t  still  holds  out  the  great  proportion 
Of  his  large  favours,  where  his  judgment 

hath 
Made  once  divine  election  :  like  the  god 
That  v  ants  not,  nor  is  wearied  to  bestow 
Where  merit  meets  his  bounty,  as  it  doth 
In  you,  already  tlie  most  happy,  and  ere 
I'he  sun  shall  climb  the  south,  most  higk 
Sejanus.  [end 

"  Let  not  niy  lord  be  amus*d.    For,  to  this 
Was  I  by  Csesar  sent  for  to  the  isle. 
With  special  caution  to  conceal  my  journey; 
And,  thence,  had  my  dispatch  as  privately 
Again  to  Rome ;  charg'd  to  come  here  by 
night ; 
I  And  only  to  the  consuls  make  narration 

•  About  the  noon  of  nighf^  This  poetical  expression,  though  now  common  by  general 
use,  stems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  our  language  by  Jonson  in  this  place.  And 
he  appiaiH  to  have  been  diffident  of  the  reception  it  might  meet  with,  or  whether  the  licence 
he  had  taken  would  be  approved  by  custom.  For  he  refers  us,  in  the  margin  of  the  quarto^ 
to  the  author  of  whom  he  borrow  eel  it.  The  phrase  is  f^arro*s ;  in  Latin,  mtridies  noctit ; 
and  it  occurs  in  the  6th  chapter  of  Nonius  Marcdlus.  1  could  not  omit  taking  notice  of 
this  particular,  trivial  as  it  may  seem :  because  to  remark  the  beauties  or  defects  of  lan- 
guage, is  one  essential  branch  of  true  criticism. 

*•*  Let  not  my  lord  be  amus'd.]  There  is  a  correction  of  the  last  word,  in  the  margin  of 
Mr.  1  heobaUfs  copv,  but  it  setnts  not  to  have  been  wrote  by  him  :  it  is  there  proposed  to 
read  amazed.  And  the  same  alteration  is  repeated  in  this  passage  of  the  Alchymist,  where 
the  expression  occurs  again : 

Fac.  *'  *Slid,  doctor,  how  canst  thou  know  this  so  soon  ? 
"  I  aiu  amused  at  that  !*'  Act  L  sc,  3. 

The  emendation  is  easy  and  ingenious,  but  the  text  appears  not  to  require  it.  To  be  amused 
or  to  be  in  a  muse,  was  used  in  Jouson'a  time,  and  in  the  aj^e  preceding,  in  the  sense  of 
being  amazed,  or  wholly  taken  up  with  wonder,  on  hearing  or  seeing  something  extracH^ 
dinary  and  unexpected.  And  a  musard  denoted  likewise  an  abstracted  person,  or  one  lost 
in  thought. 


Gracxnut,  we  must  pray  you,  hold  your  1 

guards  [consul ? 

Unquit  whed  morning  comes.    Saw  )  ou  the 

Min.  Trio  will  presently  be  here,  my 
lord.  [edict. 

Cot.  They  are  but  giving  order  lor  the 
To  warn  the  senate. 

Sej.  How  1  the  senate  ? 

Lac.  Yes. 
This  morning  in  Apollo's  temple. 

Cot:  We 
Are  charged  by  letter  to  be  there,  my  lord. 

Sej.  By  letter  !  pray  you  let's  see  ! 

Lat.  Knows  not  his  lordship  ? 

Cot.  It  seems  so  !  [ledge? 

Sef.  A  senate  warn'd  ?  without  my  know- 
And  on  this  suddt-n  ?  Senators  by  letters 
Required  to  be  there  !  who  brought  these  ? 

Cot.  Macro. 

Sef.  Mine  enemy  !  and  when  ? 

Cot.  1  his  midnight. 

S<y.  Time, 
With  ev'ry  other  circumstance,  doth  give 
It  hath  some  stram  of  ingin  in't !  how  now  ? 

Satrius,  Sejanvs,  &c. 

Sat.  My  lord,  Sertorius  Macro  is  without. 
Alone,  and  prays  t'  have  private  conference 
In  business  oi  high  nature  with  your  lordship, 
(He  says  to  me)  and  w  h.ch  regards  you  much. 

Sej.  Let  him  come  here. 

Sat.  Better,  my  lord,  withdraw, 
You  will  betray  what  store  and  strength  of 
friends  [spy. 

Are  now  about  you;  which  he  comes  to 

Sej,  Is  he  not  arm'd  ? 

Sat.  We'U  search  him. 

.ye;.  No,  but  take,  [conccaFd 

And  lead  him  to  some  room,  where  you 
May  keep  a  guard  upon  us.     Noble  Laco, 
You  are  our  trust :  and  till  our  owi>  cohorts 
Can  be  brought  up,  your  strengths  must  be 

our  guard. 
Now,  good  Minutius,  honour'd  Latiaris, 

[//c  s<dutes  ifum  kuwhly. 
Most  worthy  and  my  most  unwearied  friends : 
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Of  his  great  purpose ;  that  the  benefit 
Might  come  more  full,  and  ttrikiug,  by  how 

much 
It  was  less  lookM  for»  or  aspir'd  by  you^ 
Or  least  informed  to  the  common  thought. 

Se;.  What  may  this  be  ?  part  oi  myseif, 

dear  Macro,  [Sejanus. 

If  good,  speak  out ;  and  share  with  your 

Afac.  If  bad,  I  should  for  ever  lothe  myself 
To  be  the  messenger  to  so  good  a  lord. 
I  do  exceed  m'  instructions  to  acquaint 
Your  lordship  with  thus  much ;  but  'tis  my 

venture 
On  your  retentive  wisdom  :  and  because 
I  would  so  jealous  scruple  should  molest 
Or  rack  your  peace  of  tnought.  For  I  assure 
My  noble  lord,  no  senator  yet  knows 
The  business  meant :  though  all  by  several 

letters 
Are  warned  to  l)e  there,  and  give  their  voices. 
Only  to  add  unto  the  state  and  grace 
Of  what  is  purpos'd. 

ScJ.  You  take  pleasure.  Macro, 
Like  a  coy  wench,  in  torturing  your  lover. 
What  can  be  worth  this  suffermg  ? 

Mac*  That  which  follows. 
The  thbunitial  dignity  and  power : 
Both  which  Sejanus  is  to  have  this  day 
Conferr'd  upon  him,  and  by  public  senate. 

Se;,  Fortune  be  mine  a^in  ;  thou  hast 
For  thy  su^cted  loyalty.  [satisfied 

Mac.  My  lord, 
I  have  no  longer  time,  the  day  approacheth. 
And  I  must  back  to  Caesar. 

Sej.  Where's  Caligula?  [Why, 

Mac.  That  I  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship. 
He  lingers  yonder  about  Caprex, 
Disgrac'd ;  Tiberius  bath  not  seen  him  yet : 
He  needs  would  thrust  himself  to  go  with  me. 
Against  my  wish  or  will,  bpt  I  have  quitted 
His  forward  trouble,  with  as  tardy  note 
As  my  neglect  or  silence  could  afford  him. 
Your  lordship  cannot  now  command  me 

aught. 
Because  I  take  no  knowledge  that  I  saw  you. 
But  I  shall  boast  to  live  to  serve  your  lord- 
And  so  take  leave.  [ship : 

S^,  Honest  and  worthy  Macro, 
Your  love  and  friendship.    Who's  there  ? 

•    Satrius, 
Attend  my  honourable  friend  forth.    O  ! 
How  vain  and  vile  a  passion  is  this  fear  } 
What  base  uncomely  things  it  makes  men  do? 
Suspect  their  noblest  friends,  (as  1  did  this) 
Flatter  poor  enemies,  entreat  tdeir  servants, 
Stoop^  court,  and  catch  at  the  benevolence 
Of  creatures,  unto  whom  (within  this  hour) 
I  would  not  have  vouchsaf  d  a  quarter-look. 
Or  piece  of  face  ?  By  you  that  fools  call  gods. 
Hang  all  the  sky  with  your  prodigious  sigp. 
Fill  earth  with  monsters,  drop  the  scorpion 

down. 
Out  of  the  Zodiack,  or  the  fiercer  lion. 
Shake  off  the  loosen' d  globe  from  her  long 

hinge. 
Boll  all  the  world  in  darkness,  and  let  loose 


Th'  fnraged  winds  to  turn  up  groves  and 

towns. 
When  I  do  fear  again,  let  me  be  struck 
\\  ith  forked  fire,    nd  unpitied  die  : 
Who  fears,  is  worthy  of  calamity. 

Pomponiiis,  Regulus,  Trio.    {To  the  rest. 

Pom.  Is  not  my  lord  here  ? 

Ter.  Sir,  he  will  be  straight. 

Cot,  What  news,  Fulcinius  Trio  ? 

Tri.  Good,  good  tidings. 
(But  keep  it  to  yourself;)  my  lord  Sejanus 
Is  to  receive  this  day  in  open  senate 
The  tribunitial  dignity. 

Cot.  Is'ttrue?  ' 

TrL  (No  words, 'not.  to  your  thought: 
but,  sir,  beUeve  it.) 

Lot.  What  says  the  consul  ? 

Cot.  (Speak  it  i.ot  again :) 
He  tells  me,     that  to-day  my  lord  Se- 
janus   [honour 

Tri.  I  must  entreat  you,  Cotta,  on  your 
Not  to  reveal  it. 

Cot.  On  my  life,  sir. 

Lat.  Say. 

Cot.  Is  to  receive  the  tribunitial  power. 
But  as  you  are  an  honourable  man. 
Let  me  conjure  you,  not  to  utter  it : 
For  it  is  trusted  to  me  with  that  bond. 

Lot.  I  am  Harpocrates. 

Ter.  Can  you  assure  it  ?  fclose. 

Pom.  The  consul  told  it  me  ;  but  keep  it 

Min.  Lord  Latiaris,  what's  the  news  ? 

Lat.  ril  tell  you  : 
But  you  must  swear  to  keep  it  secret 

Sefanus.  [To  ihen^^ 

Sej.  I  knew  the  fates  had  on  their  distaff 
More  of  our  threadi,  tlian  so.  [left 

Re^.  Hail,  great  Sejanus. 

Trt.  Hail  the  most  honoured. 

Cot.  Happy. 

Lat.  High  Sejanus. 

Sef,  Do  you  bring  prodigies  too  ? 

Tri.  May  all  presage 
Turn  to  those  fair  effects,  whereof  we  bring 
Your  lordship  news. 

Reg.  May't  please  my  lord  withdfaw. 

Se;.  Yes  (I  will  speak  with  you  anon.) 

Ter.  My  lord,       [7b  some  that  stand  by. 
What  IS  your  pleasure  for  the  tribunes  ? 

Sg.  Why, 
Let  'em  be  tliankt  and  sent  away. 

Min.  My  lord — —  [mand  me— • 

Lac.  Will't  please  your  Icndship  to  com- 

Sef,  No.    Y  ou  are  troublesome. 

A/in.  The  mood  is  chang'd. 

Tri.  Not  speak? 
Nor  look  ? 

Lac.  1,  he  is  wise,  will  make  him  firiends 
Of  such  who  never  love,  but  for  their  ends. 

Arruntiust  Lepidus. 
IDivers  other  Senators  passing  by  Mem. 

Arr.  I,  go,  make  haste;  take  heed  you 
be  not  last 
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To  tender  your  All-hail  in  the  wide  hall    « 
Of  huge  Sejanus  :  run  a  lictor*9  pace : 
Stay  not  to  put  your  robes  on ;  but  away 
IVith  the  pale  troubled  ensigns  of  great 

friendship 
Stampt  i'  Your  face  !  Now,  Marcus  Lepidus, 
You  still  believe  your  former  augury  ? 
Sejanus  must  go  downward  ?  You  perceive 
His  wane  approachins  fast } 
Lep. '  Believe  me,  Lucius, 
I  wonder  at  this  rbing ! 
j4rr,  I,  and  that  we 
Must  give  our  suffrage  to  it  >  you  will  say. 
It  is  to  make  his  fall  more  steep  and  grievous  > 
It  may  be  so.     But  think  it,  they  tnat  can 
With  idle  wishes  'ssay  to  bring  back  time : 
In  cases  desperate^  all  hope  is  crime. 
See,  see !  what  troops  oi  his  otKcious  friends 
Flock  to  salute  my  lord  !  and  start  before 
My  great  proud  lord !  to  get  a  lord-like 

nod ! ' 
Attend  my  lord  unto  the  senate-house  ! 
Bring  back  my  lord !  like  servile  ushers, 

make  [ship. 

Way  for  my  Jord  !  proclaim  his  idol  lord- 
More  than  ten  criers,  or  six  noise  of  trumpets! 
Make  legs,  kiss  hands,  and  take  a  scatter'd 

hair  [Sanquinius ! 

From  my  lord's  eminent  shoulder  !  See, 
With  his  slow  belly,  and  his  dropsie  !  look. 
What  toiling  haste  he  makes !  yet  here's 

another 
Retarded  with  the  gout,  will  be  afore  him  ! 
Get  thee  Liburnian  porters",  thou  gross  fool. 
To  bear  thy  obsequious  fatnesv  like  thy 

peers.  [carriage. 

They  are  met !  the  gout  returns,  and  his  great 

Idctars,  Consuls,  Sejanus,  ifc. 

[Puis  over  the  stage, 

Lict,  Give  way,  make  place,  room  for  flie 

San,  Hail,  [consul. 

Hail,  great  Sejanus. 

Hat.  Hail,  my  honoured  lord. 

jirr.  We  shall  be  markt  anon,  for  our 
not  Hail. 

Xfp*  That  is  already  done. 

Arr^h  is  a  note 
Of  upstart  greatness,  to  observe  and  watch 
For  these  poor  trifles,  which  the  noble  mind 
Neglects  and  scorns. 

Lep.  I,  and  they  think  themselves 
Deeply  dishonour  d  where  they  are  omitted. 
As  it  they  were  necessities  that  helpt 
To  the  perfection  of  their  dignities : 
And  hate  the  men,  that  but  refrain  *ero. 

Arr.  O ! 
There  is  a  farther  cause  of  hate.  Their  breasts 


Are  guilty,  that  we  know  their  obscure 
springs,  [grows. 

And  base   begmnings :  thence  the  anger 
On.    FoUowi 

Macro,  Loco. 

Mac,  When  all  are  enter'd,  shut  the  tem- 
ple doors ; 
And  bring  your  guards  up  to  the  gate. 

Lac.  I  will.  [senate, 

Mac.  If  you  shall  hear  commotion  in  the 
Present  yourself :  and  charge  on  any  man 
Shall  offer  to  come  forth. 

Lac.  I  am  instructed. 

The  SENATE, 

Haterius,  Trio,  Sanquinius^  Cotta,  Reguius, 
Sejanus,  PomponiuSt  Latiaris,  Lepidus^ 
Arruntius,  Fracones,  Lictores,  Senators, 

Hat.  Ilow  well  his  lordship  looks  to-day  ! 

Tri.  As  if  [state. 

He  had  been  born,  or  made  for  this  hour's 

Cot,  Your  fellow  consul's  come  about» 
methinks  ? 

Tri.  I,  he  is  wise. 

San,  Sejanus  trusts  him  well. 

Tri,  Sejanus  is  a  noble  bounteous  lord. 

Hat.  Uc  is  so,  and  most  valiant. 

Lat.  And  most  wise. 

6tn,  lie's  every  thing. 

Lat.  Worthy  of  all,  and  more 
Than  bounty  can  bestow. 

Tri.  This  dignity 
Will  make  him  worthy. 

Pom.  Above  Csesar. 

San.  1  ut, 
Caesar  is  but  the  rector  of  an  isle. 
He  of  the  empire. 

Tri.  Now  he  will  have  power 
More  to  reward  than  ever. 

Cot.  Let  us  look 
We  be  not  slack  in  giving  him  our  voice&. 

Lat.  Not  L 

San,  Nor  I. 

Cot.  The  readier  we  seem 
To  propaeate  his  honours,  will  more  bind 
His  thoughts  to  ours. 

Hat,  1  think  right,  with  your  lordship. 
It  is  the  way  to  have  us  hold  our  places. 

San.  I,  and  get  more. 

Lat,  More  office  and  more  titles. 

Pom.  I  will  not  lose  the  part,  I  hope  ta 
share 
In  these  his  fortunes  for  my  patrimony. 

Lat,  See,  how  Arruntius  sits,  and  Lepidns. 

TrL  Let  'em  alone,  they  will  be  markt 
anon. 


"  Get  thee  Liburnian  porterg.'}  These  were  eminent  for  their  size  and  strength,  and  used 
as  chairmen  by  the  nobuity  of  antient  Rome.  This  speech  is  copied  from  the  4th  satire  of 
Juvenal : 

Vocantur 
Ergo  in  concilium  ^oceres,  quos  oderat  iUe, 
In  quorum  facie  nuseroi  magnaque  sedebat 
Palior  ajnicitias.  Sat.  4.  ▼.  7J« 
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Stn.  ru  do  with  otbert. 

San.  So  will  !• 

Sen.  And  L  [planted 

Men  grow  not  in  the  state*  but  as  they  are 
Warm  in  his  favours. 

Cot,  Noble  Sejanus ! 

Hat>  Honour'd  Sejanus ! 

lot.  Worthy  and  great  Sejanus  \ 

Arr.  Gods  ;  how  the  spunges  open  and 

take  in ! 

And  shut  again !  look,  look  !  is  not  he  blest 

That  gets  a  seat  in  eye-reach  of  him  ?  more, 

That  comes  in  ear,  or  tongue-reach  ?  O  but 

most 
Can  claw  his  subtil  elbow,  or  with  a  buz 
Fly-blow  his  ears. 

PrtcL  Proclaim  the  senate's  peace, 
And  give  last  summons  by  the  edict. 

Prct.  Silence : 
In  name  of  Caesar,  and  the  senate,  silence. 

"  Memmius  Regulus,  and  Fulcinius  Trio, 
•*  consuls,  these  present  kalends  of  June, 
"  with  the  first  light,  shall  hold  a  senate,  in 
''  the  temple  of  Apollo  Palatine ;  all  that 
"  are  Fathers,  and  are  registered  Fathers, 
*'  that  have  right  of  entermg  the  senate,  we 
*'  warn  or  command  you  be  frequently  pre* 
*'  sent,  take  knowledge  the  business  is  the 
'*  common-wealth's:  whosoever  is  absent, 
"  his  £ne  or  mulct  will  be  taken,  his  ex- 
**  cuse  Will  not  be  taken." 

Tri»  Note  who  are  absent,  and  record 
their  names.  [to  utter, 

Ite§.  "  Fathers  Conscript,  may  what  I  am 
*'  Turn  good  and  happy  for  the  common- 

'«  wealth  !" 
And  thou  Apollo,  in  whose  holy  house 
We  here  are  met,  inspire  us  ali  with  truth. 
And  liberty  of  censure  to  our  thought. 
The  majesty  of  great  Tiberius  Caesar 
Propounds  to  this  grave  senate,  the  bestowing 
Upon  the  man  he  loves,  honour'd  Sejanus, 
The  tribunitial  dignity  and  power: 
Here  are  his  letters,  signed  with  his  sijgnet 
"  What  pleaseth  now  the  Fathers  to  be  done  ?" 

Sen,  Read,  read  'em,    open,    publicly 
read  'em.  [ness  much. 

Cot,  Caesar  hath  honour'd  his  own  great- 
In  thmking  of  this  act. 

Tri,  It  was  a  tlioueht 
Happy,  and  worthy  Caesar. 

Lai,  And  the  iord 
As  worthy  it,  on  whom  it  is  directed ! 

Hat,  Most  worthy  ! 

^R.  Rome  did  never  boast  the  virtue 
That  could  give  envy  bounds,  but  his :  Se- 
janus—    ' 

Sen,  Honour'd  and  noble ! 

San,  Good  and  great  Stjanus ! 

Arr,  O,  most  tame  slavery,  and  fierce 

Prm.  Silence.  [flattery! 


TIBERIUS    CJESAR. 


To  the  Se  If  ATS  greeting. 

[The  eputle  is  read. 

"  If  you.  Conscript  Fathers,  with  your 
"  children,  be  in  health,  it  is  abundantly 
•'  well :  we  with  our  friends  here  are  bo. 
"  The  care  of  the  commoo-wealth,  bow- 
"  soever  we  are  removed  in  person,  can- 
*'  not  be  absent  to  our  thought ;  although, 
"  oftentimes,  even  to  princes  most  present, 
"  the  truth  of  their  own  affairs  is  hid ;  Uian 
**  which,  nothing  falls  out  more  miserable 
"  to  a  state,  or  makes  the  art  of  ffovemiog 
"  more  difficult.  But  since  it  hath  been 
"  our  easeful  happiness  to  enjoy  both  the 
*'  aids  and  industry  of  so  vigibmt  a  senate, 
"  we  profess  to  have  been  the  mwe  indul- 
"  gent  to  our  pleasures,  not  as  being  care- 
"  less  of  our  office,  but  rather  secure  of 
"  the  necessity.  Neither  do  these  com-  *" 
'*  mon  rumours  of  many,  and  infiunous 
'*  libels  publish'd  a^nst  our  retirement, 
'*  at  all  afflict  us ;  being  bom  more  out  of 
*'  men's  ignorance  than  their  malice :  and 
"  will,  neglected,  find  their  own  grave 
"  quickly ;  whereas,  too  sensibly  acknow- 
'•  ledg*d,  it  would  make  their  obloquy 
"  ours.  Nor  do  we  desire  their  authors, 
"  though  found,  be  censured,  since  in  a  free 
'*  state,  as  ours,  all  men  ought  to  enjoy 
^'  both  the'ur  minds  and  tongues  free  '\ 

(Arr,  The  lapwing  the  lapwing.) 
"  Vet  in  things  which  shall  wodhily  and 
"  more  near  concern  the  majesty  of  a 
**  prince,  we  shall  fear  to  be  so  unaaturaily 
**  cruel  to  our  own  fame,  as  to  neglect 
"  them.  True  it  is,  Conscript  Fathers,  that 
"  we  have  raised  Sejanus  from  obscure^ 
"  and  sdmost  unknown  gentry — 

(Sen.  How,  how !) 
"  to  the  highest  and  most  conspicaous  point  *- 
"  of  greatness,  and,  we  hope,  deservingly ; 
"  yet  not  without  danger :  it  being  a  most 
"  Sold  hazard  in  that  sovereign,  who,  by 
<'  his  particular  love  to  one,  dares  adventure 
**  the  hatred  of  aU  his  other  subiects.* 

(Arr,  This  touches,  the  blood  turns.) 
"  But  we  affie  in  your  loves  and  understand- 
''  ings,  and  do  no  way  suspect  the  merit  of 
**  our  Sejanus,  to  make  our  favours  offen- 
'•  sivc  to  any. 

(Sen,  O  !  good,  good.) 
'*  Though  we  could  have  wished  his  zeal 
'*  had  run  a  calmer  course  agamst  Agrippina 
"  and  our  nephews,  howsoever  the  open- 
**  ness  of  their  actiohs  declared  them  ddin* 
'*  quents ;  and,  that  he  would  have  remeg^- 
"  bered,  no  innocence  is  so  safe,  but  it  re- 
**  joiceth  to  stand  in  the  sight  of  mercy :  th^ 


''  In  a  Jree  etaU,  as  ours,  all  men  ought  to  er^ay  both  their  minds,  and  their  tongues  free.  1 
Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Tiberius  often  said  this,  on  occasion  of  the  popular  reproaches,  and 
the  libels  which  were  made  against  him.  Firmus  etpatiens  sulrinde  j4ctabat,  in  civitate 
liberd,  Unguam  mentemque  liberas  esse  4eher$»     Subtow.  Tiber.  «.  S8. 
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**  use  of  which  in  us,  he  hath  so  quite  taken 
'*  away,  toward  them,  by  his  loyal  fury,  as 
**  now  our  clemency  would  be  thought  but 
"  wearied  cruelty",  if  we  should  offer  to 
"  exercise  it. 

{Arr.  i  thank  him,  there  I  look'd  for't.  A 
good  fox !) 

«'  Some  there  be  that  would  interpret  this 
**  his  public  severity  to  be  particular  ambi- 
**  tion  ;  and  that,  under  a  pretext  of  service 
**  to  us,  he  doth  but  remove  his  own  lets : 
*'  all  edging  the  strengths  he  hath  made  to 
**  himself,  oy  the  prxtorian  soldiers,  by  his 
**  ^tion  in  court  and  senate,  by  the  onices 
'*  he  holds  himself,  and  confers  on  others,  his 
**  popularity  and  dependents,  his  urging  (and 
*^  almost  driving)  us  to  this  our  unwilling  re- 
*'  tirement,  aiid  lastly,  his  aspiring  to  be  our 
"  son-m-law." 

{Sen.  This '8 strange! 

jirr»  I  shall  anon  believe  your  vultures, 
Marcus.) 

"  Your  wisdoms.  Conscript  Fathers,  are  ab^e 
"  to  examine,  and  censure  these  suggestions. 
**  But,  were. they  left  to  our  absolvnig  voice, 
"  we  durst  pronounce  them,  as  we  think 
•*  them,  most  malicious.'* 

(Sen.  O,  he  has  restored  all,  list.) 
•*  Yet  are  they  offered  to  be  averred,  and  on 
**  the  lives  of  the  informers.  What  we  should 
**  say,  or  rather  what  we  should  not  say, 
**  lords  of  the  senate,  if  this  be  true,  our 
''  gods  and  goddesses  confound  us  if  we 
*'  know  ** !  only  we  must  think,  we  have 
**  plac'd  our  benefits  ill ;  and  conclude,  that 
"  m  our  choice,  either  we  were  wanting  to 
"  the  gods,  or  the  gods  to  us." 

(Arr,  The  place  grows  hot,  they  shift.) 

ITkg  senators  sMft  their  places, 

«» We  havi  not  been  covetous,  honourable 
''  Fathers,  to  change ;  neither  is  it  now  any 
««  new  lust  that  alters  our  affection,  or  old 
**  lothing ;  but  those  needful  jealousies  of 
t*  state,  that  warn  wiser  princes  hourly  to 
€*  provide  for  their  safety ;  and  do  teach 
^  them  how  learned  a  thing  it  is  to  beware 
*  of  the  humblest  enemy ;  much  more  of 
'*  those  great  ones,  whom  their  own  em- 

"  Our  clemency  would  he  thought  but  xvearied  cruelty*']  Ego  verb  clemenUam  non  voco 
Uusam  crudeUtatem,  Seneca  de  Clemen.  1.  1.  c.  11. 

^*  Hluxt  xve  should  say^  or  rather  what  we  should  not  say^  lords  of  the  senate,  if  this  be  true, 
our  gods  and  goddesses  coftfbund  us  if  we  know!']  Juvenal  styles  the  letter  which  Tiberius 
sent  to  the  senate,  vtrbosa  et  grandis  epistola;  and  this  before  us  is  agreeable  to  that  cha- 
racter. So  hi  the  judgment  of  Jonson  is  evident  enough:  but  it  seems  to  have  failed  him, 
when  he  inserted  the  words  above  as  a  part  of  this  epistle.  They  are  to  be  found,  indeed, 
both  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius ;  and  are  very  remarkable  in  themselves :  but  they  are  re* 
ported,  which  makes  them  stiH  more  remarkable,  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  letter  he 
once  wrote  to  the  senate ;  and,  in  that  connection,  they  are  a  much  stronger  evidence  of 
uneasiness  and  perturbation  of  spirit  in  the  emperor,  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt. 
The  poet  indeed  hath  added  something,  and  given  a  different  turn  to  the  words,  that  he 
might  introduce  theni  in  this  epistle,  with  the  greater  propriety.  Insigtte  visum  est  earum 
Casaris  Uterarum  initiutn :  nam  his  verbis exorsusest :  fluid  scribam  vobis,  F.  C.  out  quo^ 
modo  scribam,  out  quid  omnino  no^  scribam  hoc  tempore,  dei  me  daeque  pejus  perdant  qnttm 
perirequotidie  sentto,  n  «ci9.— Tacit.  Aa.  1.  §•  c«  6. 


**  ploy'd  fevours  have  made  fit  ibr  tiidr 
"  fears.'' 

{Sen.  Away. 

^en.  Sit  farther. 

Cot.  Let's  remove 

Arr.  Gods!  how  the  leaves  drop  oflfi 
this  little  wind !) 
*'  We  therefore  desire,  that  the  offices  he 
**  holds  be  first  seized  by  the  senate ;  and 
"  himself  suspended  from  all  exercise  of 
"  place  or  po^er— r-" 

(Sen.  How ! 

San,  By  your  leave. 

Arr.  Come,  Porcpisce,  wbere'sHaterius  f 
His  gout  keeps  him  m.st  miserably  constant.  > 
Your  dancing  shews  a  tempest. 

Sej.  Read  no  more. 

R^g,  Lords  of  the  senate,  hold  your  seats : 
read  on. 

Sg.  These  letters  they  are  forg'd. 

Reg.  A  guard  :  sit  still. 

\^Laco  enters  with  tfte  guards. 

Arr.  There's  change. 

Reg.  Bid  silence,  and  read  forward. 

Pra.  Silence—"  and  himself  suspend- 
'*  ed  from  all  exercise  of  place  or  power,  but 
"  till  due  and  mature  trial  be  made  of  his 
"  innocency,  which  yet  we  can  faintly  ap- 
*'  prehend  the  necessity  to  doubt.  If,  Con- 
"  script  Fathers,  to  your  more  searching 
**  wisdoms,  there  shall  appear  further  cause 
"  (or  of  farther  proceedmg,  either  to  seizure 

"  of  lands,  goods,  or  more )  it  is  not  our 

"  power  that  shall  limit  your  authority,  or 
"  our  favour  that  must  corrupt  your  justice : 
"  either  were  dishonourable  in  you,  and 
*/  both  uncharitable  to  ourself.  We  would 
'*  willingly  be  present  with  your  counsels 
"  in  this  business ;  but  the  danger  of  so  po- 
"  tent  a  faction  (if  it  should  prove  so)  tor- 
"  bids  our  attempting  it :  excg;>t  one  of  the 
''  consuls  would  be  entreated  for  our  safety, 
"  to  undertake  the  guard  of  us  home,  then 
*'  we  should  most  readily  adventure.  In 
"  the  mean  time,  it  shall  not  be  fit  for  us 
'*  to  importune  so  judicious  a  senate,  who 
"  know  now  much  they  hurt  the  innocent, 
"  that  spare  the  guilty :  and  how  grateful  a 
"  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  is  the  life  of  an  in- 
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'*.  grateful  person.  We  reflect  not,  in  this, 
"  on  Sejanus,  (notwithstanding,  if  you  keep 

*'  an  eye  opon  liim and  fliere  is  Latia- 

**  lis  a  senator,  and  Pinnarius  Natta,  two 
**  of  his  most  tnisted  ministers,  and  so  pro- 
"  fest,  whom  we  desire  not  to  have  qppre- 
*'  hendcd)  but  as  the  necessity  of  the  cause 
"  exacts  it.*' 

Reg,  A  guard  on  Latiaris. 

Arr,  O,  the  spy  ! 
The  reverend  spy  is  caught ;  who  pities  him? 
Reward,  sir,  for  your  service:  now,  you  ha' 

done 
Your  property,  you  see  what  use  is  made  ? 
Han^  up  the  uistrument 

Sg.  Give  leave. 

iJac.  Stand,  stand. 
He  comes  upon  his  death,  that  doth  advance 
An  inch  toward  my  point. 

Sa,  Have  we  no  friends  here  ? 

Jrr.  Hush't.  [tions? 

Where  now  are  all  the  hails  and  acclama- 

Macro,  Senate, 

Mac,  Hail  to  the  consuls,  and  this  noble 

senate.  [janus. 

Sej,  Is  Macro  here  ?  O,  thou  art  lost,  Se- 

^  Mac.  Sit  still,  and  un-afTrightcd,  reverend 

'  Fathers,  [vost. 

Macro,  by  Czsar's  grace,  the  new-made  pro- 

And  now  possest  oi  the  prsetorian  bands. 

An  honour  late  belong* d  to  that  proud  man. 

Bids  you  be  safe:  and  to  your  constant 

doom 
Of  his  deservings,  offers  you  the  surety 
Of  all  the  soldiers,  tribunes  and  centurions, 
EeceivM  in  our  command. 
Reg,  Sejanus,  Sejanus,    ' 
Stana  forth,  Sejanus. 
Sa.  AmIcallM? 
Mac,  I,  thou. 
Thou  insolent  monster,  art  bid  stand. 
I  Sg,  Why,  Macro, 

j        It  bath  been  otherwise  between  you  and  I ; 
This  court  that  knows  us  both,  hath  seen  a 
difference, 
.       And  can,  if  it  be  pleasM  to  speak,  confirm. 
Whose  insolence  is  most. 

Mac,  Come  down,  Typhaus ; 
If  mine  be  most,  lo  !  thus  I  make  it  more; 
Kick  up  thy  heels  in  air,  tear  off  thy  robe. 
Play  with  tny  beard  and  nostrils.    Thus  'tis 

fit, 
(And  no  man  take  compassion^of  thy  state) 
To  use  th'  ingrateful  viper,  tread  his  brains 
Into  the  earth. 
Reg,  Forbear. 
Mac,  If  I  could  use 
All  my  humanity  now,  'twere  well  to  torture 


"Sq  meriting  a  traitor.  Wherefore,  Fathers, 
Sit  you  amaz'd  and  silent }  and  not  censure 
This  wretch,who,  in  the  hour  he  first  rebell'd 
*  Gainst  Caesar's  bounty,  did  condemn  him- 
self? 
Phlegra,  the  field,  where  all  the  sons  of  earth 
Muster'd  against  the  gods,  did  ne'er  ac- 
knowledge 
So  proud  and  huge  a  monster. 

Reg,  Take  him  hence. 
And  all  the  gods  guard  Caesar! 

Tri,  Take  him  hence. 

//«/.  Hence. 

Cot.  To  the  dun^on  with  him. 

San,  He  deserves  it. 

Sen.  Crown  all  our  doors  with  bays. 

San.  And  let  an  ox,  [led 

With  gilded  horns  and  garlands,  straight  be 
Unto  tiie  Capitol. 

Hat.  And  sacrific'd 
To  Jove,  tor  Caesar's  safety. 

Tfi,  All  our  gods 
Be  present  still  to  Caesar. 

Cot,  Phoebus. 

San.  Mars. 

Hot.  Diana. 

San.  Pallas. 

Sen,  Juno,  Mercury, 
All  guard  him. 

Alac.  Forth,  thou  prodigy  of  men. 

Cot.  Let  all  the  traitor's  titles  be  defacM. 

Tri,    His  images  and  statues  be  pull'd 
.  down. 

Hat,  His  chariot- wheels  be  broken. 

Arr,  And  the  legs 
Of  the  poor  horses,  that  deserved  nought. 
Let  them  be  broken  too  '^ 

Lep,  O  violent  change. 
And  whirl  of  men's  atiections ! 

Arr,  Like,  as  both  [tune's  wheeU 

Their  bulks  and  souls  were  bound  on  For- 
And  must  act  only  with  her  motion. 

Lepidus,  Arruntius, 

Lep,  Who  would  depend  upon  the  popu- 
lar air. 
Or  voice  of  men,  that  have  to-day  beheld 
(That,  which  if  all  the  gods  had  fore-de- 
clar'd,  ^  [fall  ? 

Would  not  have  been  believ'd)  Sejanus' 
"  He,  that  this  morn  rose  proudly,  as  the 
sun,  [breath, 

"  And  breaking  through  a  mist  of  clients* 
"  Came  on,  as  gaz'd  at,  and  admir'd,  as  he, 
"  When  superstitious  Moors  salute  his  light! 
''  That  had  our  servile  nobU-s  waiting  him 
''  As  common-rooms ;  and  hanging  on  his 

look, 
*'  No  less  than  human  life  on  destmy  I 


"  The  legs  qftke  poor  horses  that  deserved  nought, 
Let  them  he  broken  too.] 

Ipsas  deinde  mtas  bigarum  impacta  securis  • 

Cadit,  et  immeritistranguntur  crura  cabailis — Juvenal.  Sat.  10.  v.  59. 
And  the  subsequent  description  of  the  insults  and  indignities,  which  were  offered  to  wliat- 
ever  had  the  least  relation  to  Sejanus,  is  taken  firom  the  same  satirist. 


THE  FALL  OF  SEJANUSu 


[Acts. 


•'not had  Ma'f  kMoasfineqaaitas  the 

**  .ted  sjcrJftcvs  more  UaaBomrlndahan: 

**  Aba  ta-9  ana  bl  :  ^i :  I,  vkhocta  look, 
*'  Tw/L  cent  spoear  his  fr^ewi,  or  Wnd  so 

*  Of  vaia  re-.i«rf^  to  hb  cfaam^d  stated  as 
^rr.  Tatt  thai  bcfofVy  like  gnats,  pb}  M 

in  -.*  be23;s,  'j*xi.j 

A^  tirong'ci  to  cvcumscribe  Um,  now  not 
Xdc  dncn  to  boAd  a  coannon  seat  with  bin! 
Ot>jen  tkat  v^u'^rti  him  onto  th«  senate, 
Nov  inr.omaoeiy  raT;sh  h;m  to  prisoo  ! 
WxHc:,  but  thas'moni,  tlfter  foUov'd  astherr 

krd.  '  [tifc ! 

Gc2vd  thfooehthe  fltreets,  bomid  like  a  fi:e;i- 
Instead  oC  wreaths  g^ve  letters,  strokes  for 

stoopa:  [for  titles  r 

Bend  shames  for  boooun,  and  bbck  taunts 
Who  wofild  triKt  ^pftery  chance  ? 

JL^  Tber  that  vooki'make 
T&enMeiTfrs'hcrspod  ;  and  foot  slily  forget, 
Wd£ii  sae  doth  flatter,  that  she  comes  to 

prey. 
Forrice,  *j^jU  faadst  no  de!ty,  if  men 
Had  wadom  '* :  we  have  placed  thee  so  lugfa 
By  food  belief  in  thT  fohcity. 
Sen.  The  gods  guard  Cesar.  Alltbegods 

guard  Czsar.  [Mont  wOkiiu 

Uacro,  Beffdu^  Scmaton. 

Mmc  Now,  great  Sc^aoos,  TOO  that  av'd 

the  state. 
And  sought  to  bring  the  noblet  Id  Tour  whip, 
Ihat  would  beCaefar*s  tutor,  aad  dispoie 
Ofdignmnaodofiiccs!  that  had 
The  p'jbiic  head  sbtt  bare  to  your  design. 
And  made  the  gcnoal  Toiee  to  echo  yours' 
That  kMfc'd  for  nlotatiovtwclve  score  off>'. 
And  would  hare  pyiaraidi,  yea  temples 

lear'd 
Toyoarbuf^greatiKas!  Nov  you  lie  as  flat. 
As  was  ycMir  pride  adiraoc'd. 
Rt^.  Tlttokt  to  the  gods, 
iim.  And  piaiK  to  hbcro,  that  hath  saved 

Rome. 
Liberty,  libcftT^libeftv.    Lead  on. 
And  ptaiK  to  Macio  that  hath  sated  Borne. 

"^ /brtene,  Ifev  Afldirno  dUiter, 

NuUtmmmienhakei,  dntpmdatla;  udte 

Nmjmamu^  F&rimm,  doom,  adoquc  locammg.    Juv.  Sat  10.  t.  365, 366. 

Dr.  Grbt. 
^  IwlMdlfd^iir  jdbfttfKWf  TwuTB  scors  cjfi']    Who  expected  ta  besaluted  at  the 
Maace  of  twelve-score  feet,  or  yards :  it  was  common  in  that  age  to  omit  the  sobstantire. 
SoSfaakspeare, 

''  I  know  his  death  wfll  be  a  march  of  toefce  jcorv  f*  t.  e.  feet. 
«•  Andkave  tioi fared  ail  UAMKnuJrom  yoitr  breasts.]  L  e.   Uamanitr.    . 

Mr.  Sympson. 
"  JleyfiPd  tkc  CtfUol,  and  Pon^ttfM  cnut.]     Fjrwn  tiie  Latm  ewrw;  Pompey*s 
theatre. 

"^  Tkc  grttU  Sgawu  CKhCX.    His  statue  is  brake  to  nieces,  and  cradb  as  it  mdts  in  the 
niniace. 


Att.  I  prophesy,  oat  of  the  senate's  flat- 

ttXT, 

That  this  ne^h  :V'Jow,  Macro,  will  beooiBe 
A  greater  prtKi.^T  in  Rome,  than  he 
1  [ot  DOW  IS  t«ii'n. 

Ter.  "  O  you,  whose  minds  are  good, 
"  "And  hare  not  forc'd  all  mankind  from 

ycur  breasts; 
**  That  yet  dare  so  much  stock  of  virtue  left, 
"To  p»ty  gu.  ty   states,    when  tber  are 

wretched ;  C''«P 

"  Lend  your  soft  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to 
"  DeeJs'dooe  by  naesi,  beyond  the  acts  of 

tiiries." 
The  eas:w  multitude  (who  never  yet 
Knew  wr*y  to  love  or  bate,  but  only  pleas'd 
T*  express  t:<eir  rage  of  power)  no  sooner 

heard 
The  murmur  of  Sejanos  in  dedHie, 
But  wito  that  speeii  and  heat  of  appetite. 
With  wbich  they  greedily  devour  the  way 
To  some  great  Sports,  or  a  new  theatre. 
They  ta.rJ  the  Capitol,  and  Pompey*scirk", 
Wncre,  like  »  many  ntutid^  biting  stones. 
As  if  ha  statues  now  were  sen^re 
Of  their  wikl  fory :  first,  tikey  tear  them 

down ;  '        [streets^ 

Then  fatening  ropes,  diag  them  along  the 
Crying  in  scorn.  This,  this  was  that  rich  head 
Was  crown'd  with  garlands,  and  with  odours, 

this 
That  was  in  Rome  so  reverenced.     Now 
The  funiace  and  the  bellows  shall  to  work, 
"Ihe  great  Sejanus  crad^,  and  piece  by 

piece 
I>rop  r  the  founder's  pit. 
Xor.  O  popular  rage ! 
Ter.  The  whilst  the  senate  at  the  temple 

of  Concord, 
Make  haste  to  meet  again,  and  throomg  cry. 
Let  us  condemn  him,  tread  him  down  in 


While  he  doth  lie  upon  the  bank;  away: 
While  some  more  tardy,  cry  unto  their 
bearers,  [knaves. 

He  will  be  censured  ere  we  come,  run,' 


'  Et  CTtpot  ttngpuM 


<Sr^u.— Juvenal.  Sat.  10.  v.  62. 
This,  and  what  follows  in  the  next  speech^  isstOlfnun  the  same  satire  of  JuvcnaL 


Ael  5.] 


THE  FAIX  OF  SE^AMUS. 


M» 


And  use  that  furious  ^Uigence,  fbr  fe^r 
Their  bond-men  should  inform  against  their 

slackness. 
And  bring  their  quaking  flesh  unto  the  hook : 
The  rout  they  follow  with  confused  voice. 
Crying,  they're  glad,  say,  they  could  ne'er 

abide  him ; 
inquire  what  man  he  was,  what  kind  of  face. 
What  beard  he  had,  what  nose,  what  lips  ? 

Protest 
They  ever  did  presage  b'  would  come  to 

this: 
They  never  thought  him  wise,  nor  valiant : 

ask 
After  his  garments,  when  he'  dies,  what 

death;   . 
And  not  a  beast  of  all  the  herd  demands, 
>Vhat  was  his  crime?  or  who  were  his  ac- 
cusers? 
Under  whal  proof  or  testimony  he  fell  ? 
There  came,  says  one,  a  huge  long  worded 

letter 
From  Capreae  against  him.    Did  there  so  ? 
O,  they  are  satisfied,  no  more. 

Lep.  Alas! 
TJjey  follow  fortune,  and  hate  men  con- 

demn'd. 
Guilty  or  not. 

j4rr.  But  had  Sejanus  thriv'il         ^ 
In  his  design,  and  prosperously  opprest 
The  old  Tiberius;  ibfiu,  in  that  same  ininute. 
These  very  rascals,  that  now  rage  like  furies. 
Would  have  proclaimM  Sejanus  emperor. 
lep.  But  what  hath  followed? 
Ta-k  Sentence  by  the  senate. 
To  lose  his  head  ;  which  was  no  sooner  off. 
But  that  and  th'  uniortunate  trunk  were 

seiz'd 
By  the  rude  multitude ;  who  not  content 
With  what  the  .forward  justice  of  tiie  stat^- 
Officiously  had  done,  with  violent  rage 
Have  rent  it  limb  from  limb.  "  A  thousand 

heads, 
''  A  thousand  hands,  ten  thousand  tongues 

and  voices 
*'  Employ'd  at  once  in  several  actsof  malice  f 
*'  Old  men  not  stay'd  with  age,  virgins  with 

shame, 
*'  Late  wives  with  loss  of  husbands,  mothers 

of  children, 
"  Losing  all  grief  in  joy  of  his  sad  fall. 
*'  Run  quite  transported  with  their  cruelty !" 
These  minting  at  his  head  ",  these  at  his 
face. 


These  digging  out  liis  eyes,  those  with  hh 

brains 
Sprinkling  themselves,  their  houses  and  tb^r 

friends ; 
Others  are  met,  have  ravish'd  thence  an  arm, 
"  Andy  deal  small  pieces  of  the  flesh  for 

favours ;  [hands. 

These  with  a  thigh,  this  hath  cut  off  iiis 
And  this  his  feet,  these  fingers,  and  these 

toes ;  [want? 

That  hath  his  liver,  he  his  heart:  there 
Noiliing  but  room  lor  wrath,  and  place  for 

hatred  ! 
What  cannot  oft  be  done,  is  now  o'erdonc. 
The  whole,  and  all  of  what  was  great  ii*- 

janus, 
And,  next  to  Caesar,  did  possess  the  world. 
Now  torn  and  scattered,  as  he  needs  no 
k  grave ; 

Each  little  dust  covers  a  little  part ; 
So  lies  he  nowhere,  and  yet  often  buried  J 

Arruntius,  Kuntius,  Lepidiu,  Tcrcntius^ 

jirr.  More  of  Sejanus  ? 
Nun,  Yes. 

Lep.  What  can  be  added  } 
We  inow  him  dead. 

Nun.  1  hen  there  be^in  your  pity. 
There  is  enough  behind  to  melt  ev'n  Rome, 
And  Cxsar  into  tears :  (since  never  slave 
Could  yet  sO  highly  offend,  but  lyrannyj 
In  torturing  hitn,  would  make  him  worth 

lamenting.) 
A  son  and  daughter  to  «he  dead  Sejanus, 
(Of  whom  there  is  not  now  so  much  remain- 
ing [hook) 
As  would  ffive  fast'ning  to  the  hangman's 
Have  they  drawn  forth  for  farther  sacrifice  ; 
Whose  tenderness  of   knowledge,    unripe 

years. 
And  childish  silly  innocence  was  such, 
As  scarce  would  lend  them  feeling  of  their 

danger : 
The  ffirl  so  simple,  as  she  often  ask'd 
"  Where  they  would  lead  her  ?  for  what 

cause  they  dragg'd  her  ?" 
Cry'd,  "  She  would  do  no  niore.    That  she 

could  take*  [laws 

"  Warning  with  beating."  And  because  our 
Admit  no  virgin  immature  to  die, 
The  wittily,  and  strangely  cruel  Macro, 
Deliver'd  her  to  be  detlowr'd  and  spoiPd, 
By  the  rude  lust  of  the  licentious  hangman. 
Then  to  be  strangled  with  her  harmless 

brother*'. 


'^  These  MOUNTING  <U  his  head.']  To  mount  at  a  dead  nian*s  head,  struck  off  by  an 
executioner,  is'strange  language:  the  poet  certainly  wrote,  *'  These  minting^  his  head  ;" 
i.e.  aiming.  ^.  Skinner  in  wiflft'iy.-r-Mr.  Svmpson. 

"  And  deal  smaU  pieces  qf  the  flesh  for  favours.']  The  poet  is  perhaps  too  particular  m  the 
description ;  but  the  fact  b  taken  notice  of  by  Seneca:  Quo  die  iiium  (sc.  Sejanum) *«ialM* 
deduxerat,  populus  in  frusta  divisit:  in  quern  quicquid  concert  poterat,  dii  himinesque  con* 
tuierant;  ex  eo  nihil  superfuit,  quod  carntftx  traheret.     De  Tranciuillitate  Aniihi,  c.  1 1. 

"  Then  to  be  strangled  with  her  harmless  brother,]  This  relation,  as  Dr.  Grey  observes, 
is  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  from  whom  it  is  a  literal  translation.    See  Ammk  L  5.  c.  9". 
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THE  FALL  OI  SEJANUS. 


[Acts. 


Lep,  O,  tctmoit  worthy  hell,  andlastiog 
night. 
To  bide  it  from  the  worid ! 

Nun,  Their  bodies  thrown 
Into  the  Gemonic^,  (1  know  not  how, 
Or  by  what  accident  retum'd)  the  mother. 
The  vxpulsed  Apicata,  finds  them  there  ; 
Whom  when  she  saw  lie  spread  on  the  de- 
After  a  world  of  fiiry  on  herself,    [grecs  **, 
Tearing  her  hair,  dehicing  of  her  uce. 
Beating  her  breasts  anU  womb,  kneeling 

ama2*d, 
Crying  to  heaven,  then  to  them ;  at  last. 
Her  drowned  voice  gat  up  above  her  woes, 
And  with  such  black  and  bitter  execratibns, 
(As  might  affright  the  gods,  and  force  the  sun 
Kun  backward  to  the  east ;  nay,  make  the  old 
Detornied  chaos  rise  again,  t  o*er^whelm 


The  multitude  ?  they  reel  now :  do  they  not  ? 
^  Mm.  Their  gall  is  gone,  and  now  they 

*  jin  to  weep 
The  mischief  the}'  have  done. 
Arr,  I  th^nk  'em,  ro^es. 
Nun*  Part  are  so  stiipid,  or  so  flexible. 
As  they  believe  him  innocent ;  all  grieve:  ^ 
And  some,  whose  hands  yet  reak  with  his 

warm  blood, 
And  gripe  tbepart  which  they  did  tf«r  of  him. 
Wish  him  collected  and  created  new. 
Ltp.  How  Fortune  plies  her  sports,  when 

she  begins  * 
To  practise  them !  pursues,  continues,  adds ! 
Confounds  with  varying  her  empassion'd 

moods.  [thy  crimes } 

Am,  Dost  thou  hope,  Fortune,  to  redeem 
To  make  amend  lor  thy  ill-placed  favouR, 
With  these  strange  punishments  ?  "  Forbear^ 

"  you  things 
"  That  stand  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state, 
"  To  boast  your  slippery  height  ;**  when 

you  do  fall,  [pise ; 

"  You  dash  yourselves  in  pieces,  ne'er  to 
And  he  that  lends  you  (.Mty,  is  not  wise. 
Ttr,  Let  this  example  move  the  insolent 

man,  [gods: 

Not   to  crow  proud  and  careless  of  the 
It  is  an  outous  wisdom  to  blaspheme, 
^  Much  more  to  slighten,  or  deny  their 

powers.  *  [high. 

For,  'whom  the  morning  saw  so  great  and 
Thus  low  and  little,  'fore  the  ev'n  doth  lie. 


I  agam. 
Them,  us,  and  all  the  worM,)  she  fills  the  air. 
Upbraids  the  heavens  with  their    partial 

dooms. 
Defies  their  tyranous  powers,  anddepiands. 
What  she,  and  those  poor  innocents  have 
transgress'd,  [^eance. 

That  they  must  sutfer  such  a  share  in  ven- 
Whilst  Livia,  Lygdus,  and  Cudemus  live, 
Who  (as  she  says,  and  firmly  vows  to  prove  it 
To  Cssar  and  the  senate)  poison' d  Drusus  > 
Jjep,  Confederates  with  her  husband  \ 
Nun.  I. 

Lep.  Strange  act! 

Ant,  And  strangely  opon'd :  what  says 
now  my  monster, 

■^  If^hom  when  she  saw  lie  spread  on  the  dbgrees.]  The  steps,  the  scala  Gemfmia, 
what  he  calls  the  Gemonics.  They  were  on  the  Aventine  mount,  from  whence  malefactors 
were  thrown  down  into  the  Tiber. 

^  You  DASH  yourselves  in  pieces.']  This  is  the  modem  word;  the  older  copies  read 
ash.    Both  words  are  formed  from  the  sound. 

*•  Much  more  to  sugrten,  or  deny  their  powers^  Slighten  is  the  infinitive  mood  of 
the  verb  slight,  with  a  Saxon  ending,  for  the  sake  of  the  verse.  Propriety  of  sentiment, 
and  decorum  of  character,  are  what  we  are  principally  to  look  for  in  the  plays  of  Jqnson ; 
especially  in  those,  where  the  characters  are  known  from  history,  and  he  is  necessarily 
obliged  •  to  draw  them  like.  Aereeably  to  this,  the  moral  of  the  play  bath  an  exact  con- 
formity to  the  action  of  the  chief  person  in  the  drama.  Sejanus  is  represented  without  any 
principle  of  conscience,  ambitious,  and  a  contemner  of  all  religion,  with  the  power  and  pro- 
vidence of  the  gods.  His  fiill  therefore,  considered  as  a  punishment  for  his  neglect  ot  the 
gods,  must  naturally  insinuate,  that  obedience  to  them  is  the  only  foundation  ofhappiness; 
lind  that  lawless  ana  irregular  ambition  is  constantly  attended  with  inseparable  destruction. 
This  is  inculcated  in  these  last  lines.  - 


This  Tragedy  was  first  acted  in  the  year  16(13^ 
By  the  King's  Majesty's  Servants. 


The  principal  Tragedians  were, 

RlCB.  BURBADGB. 

Aug.  Phiups. 
WiL.    Sjlt. 
Job.    Lown^. 


WiL.  Shakespbar. 
JoH.    Hemings. 
Hen.  Cokdel. 
Alex.  Cookb. 


VOLPONE;  or,  THE  FOX. 


PERSONS  RBP  RESENTED. 


VoLPONE,  a  Magnifico,     // 
M  osc  A,  hU  Pants  te.        'J*- 
VoLTORE,  an  Advocaie, 
CoEBACCio,  an  old  Gentleman* 
CoRViNo,  a  Merchant, 
Ayocatoki,  four  Magistratew.' 


NoTARiOy  the  Regi^r, 
Nano,  a  Dwarf,  '^ 
CAbTRONE,  a  I  Eunuch, ' 
Politick  Would-be,  aKmgkt.  ^ 
PsK  K G  RiN  £ ,  a  Gent.  Travelier, 
BoNARi./^  ayoung  GetUlcman* 

Grege.  \ 

FiSEMADAV^WovLD-BEftfieKnigfU^sffife,  I  Mekcatoki,  three  Merchant, 
CzuA,  the  Merchant's  l^ife.  I  Androgyno,  an  Herniapkrodite. 

CoMMAMDADORi,  QfficcrsT^  |  Servitore,  a  Servant. 

Women. 

^  SCENE,  Venice. 


THE  ARGUMENT/ 

VlolponCf  childless,  rich,  feigns  sick,  despairs. 

Offers  his  state  to  hopes  qf  several  heirs, 

I^ies  languishing:  his  parasite  receives 

pi  resents  qf  all,  assures,  ({eludes;  then  weaves 

O*  ther  cross  plots,  which  ope  themselves,  are  told, 

N  ew  tricks  for  safety  are  sought ;  they  thrive :  when  bold^ 

JLjuch  tempts  th*  other  again,  and  all  are  sold. 


■} 


PROLOGUE. 


•'  NOW,  luck  yet  send  us,  and  a  little  wit 

*•  Will  serve  to  make  our  play  bit ; 
**  (According  to  the  palates  of  the  season) 

**  Here  is  rhime,  not  empty  of  reason. 
**  This  we  were  bid  to  credit  from  our  poet, 

'*  Whose  true  scope,  if  you  would  know  it, 
"  In  all  his  poems  still  hath  been  this  mea- 
sure, 

«*  To  mix  profit  with  your  pleasure ; 
"  And  not  as  some  (whose  throats  their 
envy  failing) 

**  Cry  hoarsely,  Ail  he  writes  is  railing : 
"  And  when  his  plays  come  forth^  think 
they  can  flout  them, 

'«  With«aying.  he  was  ay  ear  alK>utthem'. 


To  this  there  needs  no  lie,  but  this  his 

creature, 
'*  Which  was  two  months  since  no  feature ; 
And  though  he  dares  give  them  fiveliv«t 

to  mend  it, 
'*  Tis  known,  five  weeks  fully  penn'd  it. 
From  his  own  hand,  without  a  co-adjutort 
"  Novice,  journey-man  or  tutor. 
Yet  thus  much  I  can  give  you  as  a  tokea 
'*  Of  nis  play's  worth,  no  egffs  are  broken^ 
Nor  quaking  custards  with  fierce  teet^ 

affrighted  ', 
"  Wherewith  your  rout  are  so  deli^htcd^ 
Nor  hales  he  in  a  ruU,  old  ends  reciting;, 
**  To  stop  gaps  in  his  loose  writing ; 


'  *  The  argument."}  It  is  an  acrostic ;  and  seems  to  have  been  wrote  in  imitatipn  pf  tboie 
acrostical  arguments,  which  have  been  invented  by  some  later  grammanans,  ^ud  prefixe4 
to  the  comedies  of  Plautus. 

*  If  hen  his  plays  come  forth,  think  they  can  flout  them, 

With  saying,  lie  was  a  year  about  thefn."]  See  the  apologetical  dialogue  at  the  end  of 
Me  Poetaster.  Jonson  has  before  touched  on  these  reflections  of  his  advenaries,  and 
Decker  seems  to  be  the  person  particularly  aimed  at. 

1 ^^^-^No  eggs  are  broken. 

Nor  <iUAKiNG  CUSTARDS  with  fierce  teeth  ajTigkedJ]  This  it  still  a  ineer  oo  his*  old 
antagonist  Decker,  and  so  is  what  follows.  In  tlio  vomit  given  to  Crispinus,  (i,  e.  Decker) 
in  the  Poetaster,  he  throws  up  the  words  quaking  custard.  And  tbtse  tricks  w^eprobabl/ 
the  practice  of  inferior  poets,  to  collect  an  audience* 
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'*  With  such  a  5eal  of  monstrous  and  forc'd 
ac'ion, 
"As  might  make  Retli'lcm  a  faction  : 
"  Nor  made  he  his  piay  for  jests  stole  from 
each  taole, 
"  But  makes  jests  to  fit  his  fiable ; 
"  And   so    presents    quick   comedy    re- 
fined, 
"  As  bestcriticks  have  designed  : 


VOLPONE;  OR,  THE  FOX. 


[Act  1.  Scene  I. 


♦*  The  law«  of  time,  place,  persons  he  ob- 
serveth, 
«•  From  no  needful  rule  he  twenreth. 
**  All  sail  and  coperas  from  bis  ink  he  draixir 
/  ctb, 

<'  Only  a  little  salt  remaineth, 
"  Wherewith  he'll  rub  your  cheeks,  tiU  (red 
with  laughter) 
'*  They  shall  look  fresh  a  week  after/' 


A  C  T    L 


SCENE    L  ^ 


Folpone,  Mosca. 
yolp,  /^OOD  morning  to  the  day;  and 

VX        next,  my  gold : 
Open  the  shrine ',  that  1  may  sec  my  saint 
Hail  the  world's  soul,  and  mine !  more  glad 

than  is 
The  teeming  earth  to  see  the  long'd-for  sun 
Peep  through  the  horns  of  the  celestial  Ram, 
Am  I,  to  view  tliy  splendour  darkening  his ; 
That  lyinij  here,  amongst  my  other  hoards, 
Shew*st  like  a  flame  by  night,  or  like  the 

day 
Struck  out  of  chaos,  when  all  darkness  fled 
Unto  the  centre.    O  thou  son  of  Sol, 
But  brighter  than  thy  father,  let  me  kiss, 
"With  adoration,  thee,  and  every  relick 
Of  sacred  treasure  in  this  blessed  room. 
Well  did  wise  poets,  by  thy  glorious  name, 
Titl**  that  age  which  they  would  have  the 
best ;  [transcending 

Thou  being  the  best  of  things,  and  far 
•All  style  ot  joy,  iii  children,  parents,  friends. 
Or  any  other  waking  drcam  on  earth. 
Thy  looks  v^hen  they  to  V'enus  did  ascribe,* 
They  should  have  given  her  twenty  thou- 
sand Cupids ;  [saint, 
^lich  are  thy  beauties  and  our  loves',  dear 
•Kiihes;  the  dumb  god,  Hiat  giv'st  all  men 

tongues,  ■ 
^hat  canst  do  nought,  and  yet  mak'st  men 
do  all  things ;  [boot, 

The  price  of  souls ;  even  hell,  with  thee  to 
Is  made  worth  heaven.    Thou  art  virtue, 
fame,  [thee. 

Honour,  and  all  things  else.     Who  can  get 


He  shall  be  noble,  yaliant,  honest,  wise  — 
Mos.  And  what  he  will,  sir.    Riches  are 
in  fortune 

A  greater  good  than  wisdom  is  in  nature. 
Folp,  True,  my  beloved  Mosca.    Yet  I 

More  in  tne  cunning  purchase  of  my  wealth. 
Than  in  the  glad  possession,  since  I  gain 
No  common  way;  I  use  no  trade,  no  ven- 
ture; y  [no  beasts, 
I  wound  no  earth  with  plough -shares,  £at 
To  feed  the  shambles:  have  no  mills  for 
iron,  [powder  r 
Oil,    corn,  or  men,  to  grinds  them  into 
I  blow  no  subtil  glass  *,  expose  no  ships 
To  threat*  nings  of  the  furrow-faced  sea ; 
I  turn  no  moneys  in  the  public  bank. 
No  usure  private. 

Mos,  No,  sir,  nor  devour  [low^ 

'  Soft  prodigals.  You  shall  ha'  some  will  swal- 
A  melting  heir  as  glibly  as  your  Dutch 
Will  pills  of  butter,  and  ne'er  purge  for  it; 
Tear  forth  the  fathers  of  poor  families 
Out  of  their  beds,  and  coffin  them  alive 
In  some  kind  clasping  prison,  where  their 

bones 
May  be  forth-coming,  when  the  flesh  is 
rotten:  [courses; 

But  your  sweet  nature  doth  abhor  these 
You  lothe  the  widow's  or  the^orphan's  tears 
Should  wash  your  pavements,  or  their  pite- 
ous cries  [vengeance. 
Ring  in  your  roofs,   and  beat  the  a'ur  for 
rolp.  Right,  Mosca,  I  do  lothe  it. 
Mos.  And  besides,  sir. 
You  are  not  like  the  thresher  that  doth  stand 
With  a  huge  flail,  watching  a  heap  of  com  % 


'  Gord  nnrning  to  the  day,  and  next,  my  gold :  .  .        x*         u- 

*  Opnijhc  shrine.-}  The  scene  is  a  room  in  Volpone's  house :  he  speaks  to  Mosca  his  ser- 
tant  or  parasite,  who  opens  a  curtain,  and  discovers  Volponc's  treasure.  Ihe  readercan- 
not  but  perceive,  that  the  diction;  rises  to  a  tragic  sublimity.  1  he  expression,  ShcWst 
like  a  Jiame  by  night,  whicii  occurs  a  few  lines  lower,  is  imitated  from  ^»ndar. 

'  Thy  looks  xjchen  they  fn  \'enus  diduscribe.']  Alluding  to  the  epithet  given  her  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  X^atjA^foSi7t),  and  .<4fMrta  r<*nM*. 

:J  /  biozv  no  subul  glass.]  Venice,  where  the  scene  is  laid, being  famous  for  its  nanufcic- 
tures  in  glass, 
*  You  are  not  like  a  thresher,  that  doth  stand 
mth-a  huge  flail,  xi^ching  a  heap  qf  com,  &c.]   This  speech  is  an  imiUtion  o* 
Horace;  ^» 


Act  1.  Scenes.] 
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And,  hungry,  dares  not  taste  the  ^maHest 

gram. 
Rut  feeds  on  mallows,  andsu{;h  bitter  heYbs ; 
Nor  like  the  merchant,  who  hath  fiU'd  his 

vaults 
With  Romagnia,  and  rich  Candian  wines, 
Yet  drinks  Se  lees  of  Lombard's  vinegar: 
You  will  lie  not  in  straw,  whilst  moths  and 

worms  [beds. 

Feed-  on  your  sumptuous  hangings  and  soft 
You  know  the  use  of  riches,  and  dare  give 

now  [server. 

From  that  bright  heap,  to  me  your  poor  ob« 
Or  to  your  dawf,  or  your  hermaphrodite. 
Your  eunuch^  or  what  other  household  trifle 

Your  pleasure  allows  maintenance 

rolp.  Hold  thee,  Mosca,  [all. 

Take  of  my  hand;  thou  strik'st  on  truth  in 
And  they  are  envious  term  thee  parasite. 
Call  forth  my  dwarf,  my  eunuch,  and  my 

fool,  [I  do. 

And  let  them  make  me  sport.  What  should 
But  cocker  up  iny  genius,  and  live  free 
To  all  delights  my  fortune  calls  m^  to  ? 
I  have  no  wife,  no  parent,  child,  dlie. 
To  give   mv  substance  to;  but  whom  I 

make  [serve  me : 

Must  be  my  heir ;  and  this  makes  men  ob- 
This  draws  new  clients  daily  to  my  house. 
Women  and  men  of  every  sex  and  age, 
That  brinf^  me  presents,  send  me  plate,  coin, 

jewels, 
With  hope  that  when  I  die  (which  they  expect 
Each  greedy  minute),  it  shall  then  return 
Ten-fold  upon   them ;   whilst   some,  co- 
vetous 
Above  the  rest,  seek  to  engross  me  whole,' 
And  counter-work  the  one  unto  the  other. 
Contend  in  gifts,  as  they  would  seem   in 

love : 
AH  which  I  suffer,  plajing  with  their  hopes, 
And  am  content  to  com  them  into  profit, 
And  look  upon  their  kindness,  and    take 

more,  [hand. 

And  look  on  that;   still  bearing  them  in 
Letting  the  cherry  knock  against  their  lips. 
And  draw  it  by  their  mouths,  and  back  again. 
How  now  ! 


Nano,  Androgyno,  CMrone,  Fo^pone, 
Masco, 

Nan,  **  Now  room  for  fresh  gamester^ 

who  do  will  you  to  know, 
'  They  do  bring  you  neither  play  nor  uni- 

• '    versity  show ' ; 
'  And  therefore  do  entreat  you,  that  what- 

soever  they  rehearse. 
May  not  fare  a  whit  the  worse,  for  the 

felse  pace  Qf  the  verse. 
^  If  you  wonder  at  this,  you  will  wonder 

more  ere  we  pass, 
^  For  know,  here  is  enclot'd  the  soul  of 

Pythagoras  *, 
^  That  juffgler  divine,  as  hereafter  shall 

follow; 
'  Which  soul  (fast  and  loose,  sir)  came 

first  from  Apollo,        [rius  his  son, 

'  And  was  breath'd  into  iEthalides,  Mercu- 

Where  it  had  the  gift  to  remember  ail 

that  ever  was  done. 
^  From  thence  it  fled  forth,   and  made 

ouick  traasmigration 
'  To  gooly-lock'd  Euphorbus,  who   was 

kill'd  in  good  fashion, 
'  At  the  siege  of  old  Troy,  by  the  cuckold 

of  Sparta.  [charta) 

^  Hermotimus  was  next  (I  find  it  in  my 
^  To  whom  it  did  pass,  where  no  sooner  it 

was  missing, 
'  But  with  one  Pyrrh^s  of  Delos  it  leam'd 

to  go  a  fishing ;  [Greece, 

^  And  thence  did  it  enter  the  sophist  of 
'  From  Pythagore,  she  went  into  a  beauti* 

ful  piece,  [next  toss  of  her 

^  Hight  Aspasia,  the  meretrix;   and  the 
'  Was  again  of  a  whore,  she  became  a  phi- 
losopher, 
^  Crates  thecynick,  (as  itself  doth  relate  it) 
^  Since  kings,  knights,  and  be^^rs,  knaves, 

lords,  and  fools  gat  it, 
'  Besides  ox  and  ass,  camel,  mule,  goat, 

and  brock. 
Id  all  which  it  nath  spoke,  as  in  the  cob* 

ler's  cock '. 


Si  quis  ad  ingentemjrumenti  semper  aeerown 

Porrectus,  vigilet  cum  longo Juste,  &c. — L.  2.  sat.  3. 
The  conclusion  of  Volpone's  first  speecn  is  also  from  the  same  poet,  but  I  shall  not  point 
out  every  obvious  allusion,  or  imitation  of  the  ancients,  especially  of  Jonson*s  favourite 
author. 

*  Now  room  for  Jresh  gamesters,  who  do  vdllyou  to  know. 

They  do  bring  you  neither  play  nor  university  show.]  This  scene  is  an  interlude  in- 
vented  by  Mosca  to  entertain  his  patron  Volpone.  It  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  one  of  Lu- 
cian's  dialogues,  1nti tied  Tfie  dreani,  or  the  cock ;  and  it  is  intended  as  a  ridicule  on  the  vul- 
garly believed  doctrines  of  Pythagoras. By  universUv  show,  is  meant,  such  masks  and 

plays,  as  our  universities  usea  to  exhibit  to  our  kings  and  queens,  and  which  were  acted  by 
the  scholars  in  their  halls. — Mr,  UfTOM. 

*  For  know,  here  t>  inchs^d  the  soul  of  PythagcrasJ]  Here^  i.  e.  in  Androgyno  the  her- 
maphrodite, pointing  to  him ;  of  whose  various  transformations  the  dwarf  gives  the  following 
account. 

'  The  cobla's  cock.l  Mycillos  the  cobler.    See  the  dialogue  in  Lucian. 
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[Act  L  Scene  % 


**^  But  J  come  not  here  to  dbcoune  of  that 

matter,  [oath.  By  quater, 

**  Or  his  one,  two,  or  three,  or  oil  weat 
*'  Hh   musicks,   his    trigoo,    hb  goldai 

thijjh*, 
''  Or  his  tctlmg  how  elements  shift;  but  I 
*'  Would  ask,  how  of  late  thou  hast  suffered 

translation,  [formation  ? 

'<  And  shifted  thy  coat  in  these  days  of  re- 
*'  And.  Like  one  of  the  reformed,  a  fool, 

as  you  see, 
»«  *  Counting  all  old  doctrine  hensne. 
**  Nan,  But  not  on  thine  own  fiMrhid  meats 

hast  thou  venturM  ? 
«<  And.  On  fish,  when  first  a  Carthusian  I 

entered.  [hath  left  thee  ? 

"  Nan.  Why,  then  thy  dogmatical  silence 
''  And.  Of  that  an  obstreperous  lau^er  be- 
reft me. 
**  Nan.  O  wonderful    chlbge !    when  sir 

lawyer  forsook  thee, 
"  For  Pythagore's  sake,  what  body  then 

took  thee  ? 
*'  And.  A  good  dull  moyl. 
"  Nan.  And  bow !  by  that  means 
**  Thou  wert  brought  to  allow  of  the  eating 

oC  beans'^? 
''  And.  Yes.  [thou  pass  ? 

''  Nan.  But  from  the  moyl  into  whom  didst 
"  And.  Into  a  very  strange  beast,  by  some 

writers  call'd  an  ass;  [ther, 

"  By  oth<;rs,  a  precise,  pure,  illuminate  bro- 
"  "  Of  those  that  devour  flesh,  and  some- 
times one  another; 
^  And  will  drop  you  forth  a  libel,  or  a 

sanctified  lie, 
*'  Betwixt  every  spoonful  of  a  nativity-pie. 

*  His  ONB,  TWO  or  three,  or  fas  great  fxOh,  by  auATBR, 

Hit  miuichf  fds  tngon,  his  golden  thtgh."]  Still  alluding  to  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
and  his  manner  of  reasoning  from  analoey,  and  mathcmatiad  theories,  and  numbers. — His  ^ 
ffyat  oathf  By  quaUr,  his  swearing  by  the  tetractySf  or  number  four.  Mention  is  made  of* 
this  in  what  R  called  the  goldm  verses,  which  \vere  wrote  by  a  disciple  of  Pytliagoras.  llie 
difficulty  is  to  know  what  was  included  in  his  great  oath  by  the  tetractys ;  Crux  in^eniorutn 
fer  tiiulta  saaUa,  as  Dr.  Burnet  calls  it  in  his  Archtologia.'  Some  modems  have  imagined. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  Utragnsmmsiton  of  the  Jews. — ^His  f  olden  thigh.  This  is  as  little 
understood  as  the  former ;  but  it  has  been  the  subject  of  ridicule  both  to  the  ancient  and 
modem  wits. 

*  Counting  all  oLJ>  doctrine  Aerc^ur.]  Bx  old  doctrine,  he  means  the  doctrines  com- 
monly received  before  the  reformation ;  wnich  was  at  first  opprobriously  called  the  neto 
learning.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Jonson,  when  he  wrote  this,  was  a  convert  to  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  might  design  in  this  place  to  sneer  the  zealots  of  the  Establishment,  as  he 
does  soon  after  the  Puritans. 

«•- Bu  that  means 

Thoutcert  brought  to  aUaw  qfthe  eating  ofbeans."]  From  the  lawyer,  he  went  into  the 
lawyer's  mule.  It  was  the  custom  fornieriy  with  the  lawyers  to  ride  on  their  mules  in  great 
state  to  Westmmster-hall  upon  solemn  days,  llie  mentioning  the  mule  naturally  leads  hiin 
to  ridicule  Pythagoras's  interdiction  of  eating  of  beans. — Mr.  Upton.  \ 

^'  C(f  those  dtfwtrJU^,  and  sometimes  one  another.']  A  word  i$  lost,  which  is  necessary  to 
restore  both  the  measure  and  the  sense:  it  should  be, 

(y  those  that  devour  flesh 

It  is  intended  as  a  satire  on  tiie  Puritans,  the  re-reformed  of  those  daysv 

'*  Fellow  eunuch,  (it  behoves  us)  with  alt  our  wit  and  art."]  The  'first  folio  reads,  as  be- 
hoves us ;  yet  eitlier  of  the  expressions  b  sense. 


**  Naaiu  Now  quit  thee,  forheaveui  of  that 
profane  nation, 

''  And  geotly    report  thy  next   transmi- 
gration 

'<  And.  To  the  same  that  I  am. 

''  Nan.  A  creature  of  delight? 

"  And  (what  is  more  than  a  fool)  an  herma- 
phrodite ? 

*'  Now,  prithee,  sweet  soul,  in  all  thy  varia- 
tion, 

"  Which   body  would'st   thou  chuse,  to 
keep  Lp  thy  station  ? 

"  And,  Troth,  this  I  am  in:  even  here 
would  1  tarry. 

"  Nan.  'Cause  here  the  delight  of  each  sex 
thou  canst  vary  ? 

''  And.  Alas,  those  pleasures  be  stale  and 
forsaken ;  [taken, 

''  No,  'tis  your  fool  wherewith  I  am  so 

"  The  only  one  creature  that  I  can  call 
blessed; 

"  For  all  other  forms  I  have  prov'd  most 
distressed. 

"  Nan.  Spoke  true,  as  thou  wert  in  Pythar 
goras  still. 

"  This  learned  opinion  we  celebrate  will, 

"  Fellow  eunuch  (as  behoves  us)  with  all 
our  wit  and  art '', 

"  To  dignify  that  whereof  ourselves]  are  so 
great  and  special  a  part." 
Voh.  Now  very,  very  pretty :   Mosca, 

Was  tny  invention  ?  [this 

Mvs.  If  it  please  my  patron. 

Not  else. 
Volp.  It  doth,  good  Mosca. 
Mos.  l^heii  it  was,  sir. 


Act  I.  Scene  2.] 
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Massy,  and  antique,  with  your  nai^  in- 

•cribM, 
And  arras  engraven. 

Fbip.  Good!  and  not  tfox 
Stretcht  on  the  earth,  with  fine  delusiTe 

sleights. 
Mocking  a  gaping  crow  '^  ?  ba,  Mosca  ? 
Aios,  Sharp,  sir.  [laugh  <to,  man  ? 

Foip.  Give  me  my  furs.     Why  dost  thou 
Ma$.  I  cannot  chuse,  sir,  when  1  appre- 
hend [he  walks : 
What  thoughts  he  has  (without)  no^-,  as 
lliat  this  might  be  the  last  gift  he  should 
give;  [day. 
That  this  would  fetch  you ;  if  yoq  die  to- 
And  gave  him  all,  what  he  should  be  to* 
morrow;                       [ventures; 
What  large  return  would  come  of  all  his 
How  he  should  worshiped  be,andreverenc'd; 
Kide  with  his  furs,  and  foot-clothes ;  waited 

on 
6v  herds  of  fools,  and  clients;  have  clearway 
Nlade  for  his  moile,  as  lettered  as  himself ; 
Be  call'd  the  great  and  learned  advocate : 
And  then  concludes,   there's  nought  im* 
possible. 
Folp.  Yes,  to  be  learned,  Mosca. 
Mas.  Of  no:  rich 
Implies  it.  Hood  an  ass  with  reverend  purple, 
So  you  can  hide  his  two  ambitious  ears. 
And  he  shall  pass  for  a  cathedral  doctor '^ 
rolp.  My  caps,  my  caps,  good  Mosca; 
fetch  him  in.  [eyes. 

Mos.  Stay,  sir,  your  ointment  for  your 
rolp.  That's  true ;  *     L'^o** 

Dispatch,  dispatch:  I- long  to  have  posses- 
Of  niy  new  present. 
Mos,  That,  and  thousands  more, 

"  £'«»  his  face  hegeUeth  laughter. 

And  he  speaks  truth  frtcjrom  slattgbtbr.]  i.  e.  free  firom  hurting  any  one.  But,  at 
Mr.  Sympson  observes,  the  poet  seems  to  have  made  his  reason  truckle  to  his  rhyme, 
flander  being  seemingly  the  word  designed. 
"  Vol.  fno'sthatr  Away,look, Mosca. 
Mos.  Fooly  begone,  'tisrlgniqr  Foitare  the  advocate. ^  Mr.  Upton  imagines,  and  I  think 
with  re^on,  that  there  is  an  error  in  these  lines.  Part  of  Volpone's  speech  is  given  to  Mosca ; 
but  they  oueht  to  be  divided  and  printed  thus : 

yo\.  fHid'sihatf   Away,  look,  Mosca; fool,  begone. 
Mos.  *Tis  signior  FoUore  the  advocate. 

" And  not  a  for 

Stretcht  on  the  earth,  with  fine  delusive  sleights. 

Mocking  a  gtqring  craw."]  Horace  has  a  whole  satire  written  to  ridicule  the  heredipeta 
or  legacy-hunters  of  the  age,  the  very  itrtent  of  this  play.  In  this  satire  he  h^  the  same  al- 
lusion with  our  poet  to  the  iEsopic  fhble  of  the  Crow  and  the  Fox  ; 

'    Plerumqae  recoctus 

Scribaex  guinqueviro corvum  deludet  hiantem, — Mr.  Upton. 
A  comedy  of  this  nature  must  have  been  beheld  with  infinite  pleasure  by  an  inhabitant  of 
old  Home.  And,  indeed,  had  the  Romans  trusted  to  their  own  genius,  they  might  have 
found  subjects  much  properer  for  comedy,  in  the  foibles  of  their  own  city,  than  by  copying 
after  the  Orreek  patterns.  But  the  art  was  new  among  them ;  and  to  have  brought  matters 
home  to  their  own  doors,  n)i^ht  have  created  a  party  against  the  poet  himself. 

»♦ /food  an  ass  with  reverend  purple. 

So  you  can  hide  his  two  ambitious  ears. 

And  Ite  shall  pass  for  a  cathedral  doetor."]  This  is  true  satire,  and  very  elegantly  ex- 


SONG. 

«*  Fools,  they  are  the  only  nation 
*'  Worth  men's  envy  or  admiration ; 
"  Free  from  care  or  sorrow-taking, 
*'  Selves  and  others  merry  making : 
<'  All  they  speak  or  do  is  sterling. 
'^  Your  root  he  is  your,  great  man's  dar- 
ling* 
'*  And  your  ladies'  sport  and  pleasure; 
«  Tongue  and  babble  are  his  treasure. 
«'  E'en  his  face  begetteth  laughter, 
'*  And  he  speaks  truth  free  irom  sltugb* 

ter*'; 
"  He's  the  grace  of  every  feast, 
"  And  sometimes  the  chiefest  guest ; 
'*  Hath  his  trencher  and  his  stool, 
"  When  wit  waits  upon  the  fool. 
'*  O,  who  would  not  be 
"  He,  he, he?" 

[One  knocks  without. 
Folp.  Who's  that?  Away,  look,  Mosca; 

fool,  be^ne. 
Mos.  'Tis  signior  Voltore  the  advocate  ", 
I  know  him  by  his  knock. 

Folp.  Fetch  me  my  gown,      [changing: 
My  furs,  and  night-ca{>$;  say,  my  couch  b 
And  let  him  entertain  hiniselt  a  wiule 
Without  i'  th'  gallery.      Now,    now,  my 

clients 
Begin  their  visitation  !    Vulture,  kite, 
R;iven,  and  gorcrow,  all  my  birds  of  prey, 
That  think  me  turning  carcass,  now  they 

come; 
I  am  not  for  'em  yet  How  now  ?  the  news  ? 
Mos.  A  piece  of  plate,  sir. 
Folp.  Of  what  bigness? 
Mos.  Huge, 


pressed. — Ambitious  is  used  according  toits  original  meaning  in  the  I^tin  language. 
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[Act  1.  Scene  3. 


I  hope  to  see  you  lord  of. 

Pelp  Thanks,  kind  Mosca.      f  ded  dust, 

Mos.  And  that,  when  1  am  lost  in  bleo- 
And  liuiiftn  d  such  as  1  am,  in  succession  — 

fn/p    Na\ ,  thnt  w-re  too  much,  Mosca. 

Mas.  You  shall  live, 
^ttii,  to  dtfiude  these  harpies. 

folp.  Loving  Mosca, 
'Tis  well,  ray  pillow  now,  and  let  him  enter. 
Now,  my  feign' d  cough,  my  phthisick,  and 

my  gout. 
My  apopltxy,  pilsy,  and  catarrhs. 
Help,  with  your  forced  functions,  this  my 
p  sture,  [hopes. 

Wherein  this  three  year,  T  have  milk*d  Ineir 
He  comes,  1  hear  him  (uh,  ub,  uh,  uh)  O. 

SCKNE    III. 
Mosca,  VoHare,  Vdponc. 

Mos,  You  still  are  what  you  were,  sir. 
Only  you 
(Of  all  the  rest)  are  he,  commands  his  love : 
,  And  you  do  ^  isoly  to  preserve  it  thus. 
With  early  visiution,  anu  kind  notes 
Of  your  ^L^o>\  meaning  to  him,  which^  I 

know. 
Cannot  but  come  most  grateful.  Patron,  sir. 
Here's  signior  Voltore  is  come 

Folp,  What  say  you  ? 

Mos,  Sir,  signior  Voltore  is  come,  this 
morning 
To  visit  you. 

Fdp,  I  thank  him. 

Mos.  And  hath  brought 
A  piece  of  antique  plate,  boughtof  St.  Mark, 
With  which  he  here  presents  you. 

Volp.  He  is  welcome. 
Pray  nim  to  come  more  often. 

Mos.  Yes. 

VoU.  What  says  he  ?         [see  him  often. 

Jl/a#. 'He  tlianks  you,  and  desires  you 

ydp.  Mosca. 

Mos.  My  patron  ? 

Vdp.  Brmg  him  near,  where  is  he  ? 
I  long  to  feel  his  hand. 

Mos.  1  he  pfate  is  here,  sir. 

VoU.  How  fare  you,  sir? 

Volp.  I  thank  you,  signior  Voltore, 
Where  is  the  plate?  mine  eyes  are  bad. 

FoU.  I'm  sorry, 
To  see  you  still  thus  weak. 

Mos.  That  he's  not  weaker. 

Folp.  You  are  too  munificent. 

Fou.  No,  sir,  would  to  heaven, 
I  could  as  well  give  health  to  you  as  that  plate. 

Folp.  You  give,  sir,  what  you  can.    I 
thank  you.    Your  love     [swer'd. 
Hath  taste  in  this,  and  shall  not  be  un-an- 
I  pray  you  see  me  often.    • 
.  Folt.  Yes,  I  shall,  sir. 

Folp.  Be  not  far  from  me. 

Mos.  Do  you  observe  that,  sir  ? 

Folp.  Hearken  unto  me  still :  it  will  con-  ■ 
cern  you. 


Mos.  You  are  a  happy  man,  sir,  knovr 
your  good. 

Folp.  fcannot  now  last  long 

Mos.  You  are  his  heir,  sir. 

FoU.  Am  I  ? 

Folp.  I  fet  1  me  going,  (uh,  uh,  uh,  uh.) 
I'm  sailing  to  my  port,  (uh,  uh,  uh,  uh.) 
And  1  am  glad  1  am  so  near  my  Kaveu. 

Mos.  Alas,   kind  gentleman,   well,   we 

nfust  all  go- 
Toft.  But,  Mosca 

Mos.  Age  will  conquer. 

Folt.  'Pray  thee,  hear  me. 
Am  1  inscrib'd  bis  heir  for  certain  ? 

Mos.  Are  you  ? 
I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  you  will  vouchsafe 
To  write  me  i*  your  fciniily.    All  my  hopes 
Deptnd  upon  your  worsiiip.    I  am  lost. 
Except  the  rising  sun  do  shine  on  me. 

Folt.  It  shall  both  shine,  and  warm  thee, 
Mosca. 

M09.  Sir, 
I  am  a  man,  that  hath  not  done  your  love 
All  the  worst  oftices:  here  I  wear  your  kejf. 
See  all  your  coflei-s,  and  your  caskets  lockt. 
Keep  the  poor  inventory  of  your  jewels. 
Your  plate  and  moneys ;  am  your  steward, 

sir, 
Husband  your  goods  here. 

FoU.  But  am  I  sole  heir  > 

Mos.  Without  a  partner,  sir,  confirm'd 
this  morning ; 
The  wax  is  warm  yet,  and  the  ink  scarce  dry 
Upon  the  parchment. 

Folt.  Happy,  happy,  me  ! 
By  what  good  chance,  sweet  Mosca  ? 

Mosc.   I  our  desprt,  sir ; 
I  know  no  second  cause. 

Fdt.  Thy  modesty 
Is  loth  to  know  it ;  well,  we  shall  requite  it. 

Mos.  He  ever  lik'd  your  course,  sir; 
that  first  took  bim. 
I  oft  have  beard  him  say,  how  he  admir'd. 
Men  of  your  large  profession,  that  could  speak 
To  every  cause,  and  things  mere  contny-ies, 
Till  they  were  hoarse  agam,  yet  all  be  law ; 
That,  with  most  quick  agility,  could  turn. 
And  return  ;  make  knots,  and  undo  them ; 
Give  iorked  counsel :  take  provoking  gold 
On  either  hand,  and  put  it  up :  these  men. 
He  knew,  would  thrive  with  their  humility. 
And  (for  his  part)  he  thought  he  should  be 

blest. 
To  have  his  heir  of  such  a  suffering  spirit. 
So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perplex'd  a  tongue. 
And  loud  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor 

scarce 
Lie  still,  without  a  fee ;  when  every  word 
Your  worship  but  lets  fall,  is  a  cecchine  ! 

(Anotlier  knocks. 
_  ,     would  not  have 

you  seen,  sir.  [haste ; 

And  yet — pretend  you  came,  and  went  in 
ril  fashion  an  excuse.    And,  gentle  sir. 
When  you  do  come  to  swim  in  golden  lard, 
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*'  Up  to  the  arms  in  honey,  that  your  chin 
Is  borne  up  stiff,  with  fatness  of  tne  flood. 
Think  on  your  vassal ;  but  remember  roe : 
I  ha*  not  been  your  worst  of  clients. 

f^oU,  Mosca. 

AIos.  When  will  you  have  your  inven- 
tory brought,  sir  ? 
Or  see  a  copy  of  the  will?  (anon) 
ril  bring  *em  to  you,  sir.    Away,  be  gone. 
Put  business  i*  your  face. 

Folp,  Excellent  Mosca ! 
Come  hither,  let  me  kiss  thee, 

Mos,  Keep  you  still,  sir. 
Here  4s  Corbaccio. 

Folp.  Set  the  plate  away,  [come  "  \ 

The  vulture's  gone,   and  the  old  raven's 

SCENE    IV. 

Mosca,  Corbaccio,  Folpone, 

Mas.  Betake  you  to  your  silelKe,  and 
your  sleep.  [see 

Stand  there  and  multiply  ".    Now  shall  we 
A  wretch  who  is  (indeed)  more  impotent, 
Than  this  can  feign  tQ  be ;  yet  hopes  to  hop 
Over  his  grave.    Signior  Corbaccio ! 
You  're  very  welcome,  sir. 

Corb.  How  does  your  patron  ? 

Mas.  Troth,  as  he  did,  sir;  no  amends. 

Corb.  What?  mends  he? 

Mos.  No,  sir :  he's  rather  worse. 

Corb.  That's  well.    Where  is  he  > 

AIos.  Upon  his  couch,  sir,  newly  fall'n 
asleep. 

Corb.  Does  he  sle«p  well  ? 

AIos.  No  wink,  sir,  all  this  night. 
Nor  yesterday  ;  but  slumbers. 

Corb.  Grood  !  he  should  take  [him 
Some  counsel  of  physicians :  I  have  brought 
An  opiate  here,  from  mine  own  doctor 

Mos.  He  will  not  hear  of  drugs. 

C':rb.  Why?  I  myself  [gredients: 

Stood  by,  wnile  it  was  made,  saw  all  th'  in- 
And  know,  it  cannot  but  most  gently  work. 
My  life  for  his,  'tis  but  to  make  him  sleep. 

f^olp.  I,  his  last  sleep,  if  he  would  take  it. 

Mos.  Sir, 


He  has  no  faith  in  physick. 

Corb.  'Say  you,  'say  you  ?  [think 

Mos.  He  has  no  faith  ui  physick:  he  (ioes 
Most  of  your  doctors  are  the  greater  danger. 
And  worse  disease,  t'  escape.     I  often  have 
Heard  him  protest,  that  your  physician    , 
Should  never  be  his  heir. 
C^rb.  Not  I  his  heir? 
Mos.  Not  your  physician,  sir. 

Corb.  (),  no,  no,  no, 
I  do  not  mean  it. 

Mos.  No,  sir,  nor  their  fees 
He  cannot  brook  :  he  says,  they  flay  a  man, 
Before  they  kill  him**. 

Corb.  Right,  I  do  conceive  you. 

Mos.  And  then  they  do  it  by  experiment; 
Forwhich  the  law  not  only  doth  absolve  'em. 
But  gives  them  great  reward:  and  he  is  loth 
To  hire  his  death,  so. 

Corb.  It  is  true,  they  kill. 
With  as  much  licence,  as  a  j  udge. 

Mos.  Nay,  more ;  [demns. 

For  he  but  kills,  sir,  where  the  law  con- 
And  these  can  kill  him  too. 

Corb.  I,  or  me ; 
Or  any  man.    How  does  his  apoplex  ? 
Is  that  strong  on  him  still  ? 

Mos.  Most  violent. 
His  speech  is  broken,  and  his  eyes  are  set. 
His  face  drawn  longer,  than 'twas  wont 

Corb.  How  ?  how  ? 
Stronger  than  he  was  wont  ? 

Mos.  No,  sir :  his  face 
Drawn  longer  than  'twas  wont. 

Corb.  O,  good. 

Mos.  His  mouth 
Is  ever  gaping,  and  his  eyelids  hang. 

Corb.  Good.  "  [joints, 

Mos.  A  freezing  numbness  stiffens  all  hit 
And  makes  the  colour  of  his  flesh  like  lead. 

Corb.  'Tis  good. . 

Mos.  His  puUe  beats  slow,  and  dull. 

Corb.  Good  symptoms  still. 
.  Mos.  And  from  his  brain 

{Corb.  I  conceive  you,  good.)      [rheum, 

Mos.  Flows  a  cold  sweat,  with  a  continual . 
Forth  the  resolved  corners  of  his  eyes  ^*. 


-In  golden  lard, 


Up  to  tfte  arms  in  honey.]  This  indeed  is  exhibited  by  all  the  editions;  but  I  appre- 
hend, that  as  money  was  the  thing,  it  might  possibly  be  the  word  intended. 

"  The  vuUure^s  gone,  and  the  old  raven's  come.j  In  allusion  to  their  different  names. 
Corbaccio,  in  Italian,  signifies  an  old  raven.  ^1  he  poet  chose  these  names  to  express  their 
greediness,  after  Volpone's  supposed  wealth. 
"  Bdakevou  to  your  silence,  and  your  sleep : 

Stand  there  and  tnuitiph/.'\  Inhere  should  be  a  full  stop  and  pause  after  sleep Betake 

you,  is  spoken  to  Volpone.    Stand  tftere  and  multiply this  he  speaks  to  the  plate,  as  he  is 

setting  it  away.  « 

» He  says,  they  flay  a  man, 

Brfore  they  kill  him!j  1  his  is  still  more  satirical,  than  what  Shakspeare  makes^  Timon 
say  to  the  rogues : 

"  .-^__ The  physician 

•'  Slays  more  than  you  rob;  takes  wealth  and  life  together." 
*'  Flaws  a  cold  sweat,  with  a  continual  rheum. 
Forth  the  resolved  comers  of  his  eyes.']  What  are  the  resolved  comers  of  the  eyes? 
The  expression  should  be  explained.    It  is  taken  from  that«infirniity  of  old  age,  by  which 
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[of  plate, 
this    ' 


piece 


Corb.  Is' t  possible?  Yet  I  am  better,  ha! 

How  does  he,  with  the  swimming  of  his 

head?  [now 

^  Afos,  O,  sir,  tis  past  the  scotomy ;  he 

Hath  lost  his  feeling,  and  hath  left  to  snort : 

You  hardly  can    perceive    him,  that  he 

breathes.  [out-last  him : 

Corb.  Excellent,  excellent,  sure  I  shall 
This  makes  me  young  again,  a  score  of 
years. 

Mos,  1  was  a  comins  for  you,  sir. 

Corh.  Has  he  made  his  will? 
What  has  he  ^iv*n  me  ? 

Mas.  No,  sir. 

Carb,  Nothing?  ha? 

Mos,  He  has  not  made  his  will,  sir. 

Corb.  Oh,  oh,  oh. 
*' What  then  did  Voltore,  the  lawyer,  here  ? 

Moi,  He  smelt  a  carcass,  sir,  when  he 
but  heard 
My  roaster  was  about  his  testament ; 
As  I  did  urge  him  to  it  for  your  good 

Corb.  He  came  unto  him,   did  he  ?    I 
thought  so. 

Mos.  Yes,  and  presented  him 

Corb.  To  be  his  heir  ? 

Mos.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Corb.  True. 
I  know  it  too. 

Mos.  By  your  own  scale,  sir. 

Corb.  Well, 
I  shall  prevent  him,  yet   .  See  Mosca,  look. 
Here,  i  have  brought  a  bag  of  bright  cec- 

chines. 
Will  quite  weigh  down  his  plate. 

Jl/o5.  Yea,  marry,  sir.  [dicine; 

This  is  true  physick,  this  your  sacr«d  me- 
No  talk  of  opiates,  to  this  great  elixir. 

Corb.  'Tis  aurum  palpabile,  if  not  pota- 
bile.  [bowl  ? 

Mos.  It  shall  be  minister'd  to  him,  in  his 

Corb.  I,  do,  do,  do. 

Mos.  Most  blessed  cordial. 
This  will  recover  him. 

Corb.  Yes,  do,  do,  do, 

Mos.  I  think  it  were  not  best,  sir. 

Carb.  What? 

Mos.  To  recover  him. 

Corb,  O,  no,  no,  no ;  by  no  means. 

Mos.  Why,  sir,  this  [it. 

Will  work  some  strange  effect,  if  he  but  feel 

Corb.  'Tis  true,  therefore  forbear,  ,V\l 
take  my  venture : 
Give  me 't  again. 


Mos.  At  no  band ;  pardon  me ; 
You  shall  not  do  yourself  that  wron^,  sir.  I 
Will  so  advise  you,  you  shall  have  it  all. 

Corb.  How? 

Mos.  All,  sir,  'tis  youl*  right,  your  own  ; 
no  man 
Can  claim  a  part :  'tis  yours  without  a  rival. 
Decreed  by  destiny. 

Corb.'  How  !  how,  good  Mosca ? 

Mos. .  ril  tell  you,  sir.    This  fit  he  shall 
recover ; 

Corb.  I  do  conceive  you. 

Mos.  And,  on  first  advantage 
Of  his  ga'm'd  sense,  will  I  re-importune  bin 
Unto  the  making  of  his  testament: 
And  shew  him  this. 

Carb.  Good,  good. 

Mos.  'Tis  better  yet. 
If  you  will  hear,  sir. 
'  Corb.  Yes,  with  all  my  heart 

Mos.  Now,  would  t  counsel  you,  make 
home  with  speed  ;  [scribe 

There,  frame  a  will ;  whereto  you  shall  in- 
My  master  your  sole  heir. 
*"'    Corb.  And  disinherit 
My  son  ? 

Mos.  O,  sir,  the  better :  for  that  colour 
Shall  make  it  much  more  taking. 

Cor^.  O,  but  colour?  [me, 

Mos.  This  will,  sir,  you  shall  send  it  unto 
Now,  when  I  come  to  inforce  (as  I  will  do) 
Your  cares,  yourwatchings,  and  your  many 
prayers,  [present 

Your  more  than  many  ^ts,  your  this  day't 
And  last,  produce  your  will ;  where  (with- 
out thought. 
Or  least  regard,  unto  your  proper  issue, 
A  son  so  brave,  and  highly  meriting) 
The   stream   of   your  diverted  love  hatk 

thrown  you 
Upon  my  master,  and  made  him  your  heir : 
He  cannot  be  so  stupid,  or  stone-dead. 
But  out  of  conscience,  and  mere  gratitude — 

Corb.  He  must  pronounce  me  his? 

Mos.  'Tis  true. 

Corb.  This  plot 
Did  I  think  on  before. 

Mos.  I  disbelieve  it. 

Corb.  Do  you  not  believe  it? 

Mos.  Yes,  sir. 

Corb.  Mine  own  project. 

Mos.  Which  when  he  hath  done,  sir 

Corb.  Published  me  his  heir  ? 

Mos.  And  you  so  certain  to  survive  him-^ 


the  eyes  are  glued  up  by  a  rheum  which  flows  from  theni ;  the  comers  only  being  open, 
from  whence  the  humour  issues.    Resolve  has  a  similar  sense  in  Shakspeare's  Hamlet : 
"  O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
"  Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into!  a  d?w." 
^  Mos.  0  sir,  His  past  the  scotomy.]  Scotornia  is  a  dizziness  or  swimming  in  the  head, 
when  the  animal  spirits  are  so  whirled  about,  that  the  external  objects  seem  to  run  round. 

Dr.  Gret. 
*'  ffluit  then  did  FoUore,  the  lawyer,  fiere  ?]    It  seems  that  a  syllable  is  wanting  here ;  1 
would  add  the  epithet  old,  which  would  lengthen  out  the  verse  in  this  manner; 

"  What  then  did  old  Voltore,  the  lawyer,  here?" 
and  it  would  suit  too  the  character  of  the  spe^er.  » 
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Corb.  I. 

Mo8,  Being  so  lustyjt 

CoHf.  'Tis  true* 

Mos^  Yes,  sir.  [should  be 

Corb,  I  thought  on  that  too ;  See,  how  he 
The  very  organ  to  express  my  thoughts  ! 

Mas.  You  have  not  only  done  yourself  a 
good-i — 

Carb,  nut  multiplied  it  on  my  son. 

J/(M.  'Tis  right,  sir. 

Corb,  Still,  my  invention. 

Mos.  'Las ;  sir,  heaven  knows. 
It  hath  been  all  my  study,  all  my  care, 
(I  e'en  grow  grey  withal)  how  to  work 
.things 

Corb,  I  do  conceive,  sweet  Mosca. 

Moi.  You  are  he. 
For  whom  I  labour,  here. 

Corb,  I,  do,  do,  do: 
I'll  straiffht  about  it 

Afos.  Kook  go  with  you,  raven**. 

Corb.  I  know  thee  honest. 

Mos,  You  do  lie,  sir 

Corb,  And— — 

Mos.  Your  knowledge  is  no  better  than 
your  ears,  sir. 

Corb,  I  do  not  doubt,  to  be  a  father  to 
thee. 

Moi,  Nor  I  to  gull  my  brother  of  his 
blessing. 

Coro.  I  may  ha'  my  youth  restor'd  to  me, 
why  not  ? 

if 09,  Your  worship  is  a  precious  ass 

Corb,  What say'st  thou? 

Mot.  I  do  desire  your  worship  to  make 
haste,  sir. 

Corb.  'Tis  done,  'tis  done,  I  go.     ' 

Folp.  0,1  shall  burst:     ' 

Xjet  out  my  sides,  let  out  my  sides — 

Afos.  Contain  [hope 

Your  flux  of  laughter,  sir :  you  know,  this 
Is  such  a  bait,  it  covers  any  hook,  [cing  it ! 

Foip,  O,  but  thy  workmg,  and  thy  pla- 
I  cannot  hold ;  good  rascal,  let  me  kiss  thee ; 
I  never  knew  thee  in  so  rare  a  humour.      / 

Afos.  Alas,  sir,  I  but  do  as  I  am  taught ; 

Follow  your  grave  instrpctions ;  give  'em 

.    words ;  [hence. 

Four  oil  into  their  ears**,  and  send  them 

Folp.  'Tis  true,  'tis  true.    What  a  rare 
punishment  . 
Ti  avarir.£. to  itself? 

AfoSi  J,  with  our  help,  sir. 

Folp,  So  many  cares,  so  many  maladies. 
So  many  fears  attending  on  old  age. 
Yea,  death  so  often  call'd  on,  as  no  wish 
Can  be  more  frequent  with  'em,  their  limbs 
faint,  [going. 

Their  senses  dull,  their   seeing,  hearing, 

'  **  Rook  go  with  you,  raven.']  That  is,  may  you,  raven,  be  rooked,  or  cheated.    There 
sever  was  a  scene  of  avarice  in  the  extremity  of  old  age,  better  drawn  than  this  of  Jonson's. 
»  ^  GIVE  'em  words  ; 

Pour  oil  into  their  ears.]  Give  *em  words,  is  a  Latinism ;  deceive  or  impose  on  them : 

An  ut  ignotum,  dare  nobis 

Ferbaputasr-^tloTSLt  1.  1.  sat  3.        Mr.  Upton. 


All  dead  before  them ;  yea,  their  very  teeth. 
Their  instruments  of  eating,  failing  them  : 
Yet  this  is  reckon'd  life !   nay,  here  was 

one. 
Is  now  gone  home,  that  wishes  to  live  longer ! 
Feels  not  his  gout,  nor  palsie,  feigns  himself 
Younger  by  scores  of  years,  flatters  his  age. 
With  confident  belying  it,  hopes  he  may. 
With  charms  like  i£son,   have  his  youth 

restor'd ; 
And  with  these  thoughts  so  battens,  as  if  fate 
Would  be  as  easily  cheated  on,' as  he. 
And  all  turns  air  I  Who's  that  there,  now  ? 

a  third  ?  [^Another  knocks. 

Mos.  Close,  to  your  couch  again :  I  hear 

his  voice. 
It  is  Corvino,  our  spruce  merchant. 

roip.  Dead.  [Who's there? 

Mos.  Another  bout,  sir,  with  your  eyes. 

SCENE   V. 

Mosca,  Corvino,  Folpone, 

Mos.  Signior  Corvino !  come  most  wisht 
for!  O, 
How  happy  were  you,  if  you  knew  it,  now ! 

Coro.  VV  hy  ?  what  ?  wherein  ? 

Afos.  The  tardy  hour  is  come,  sir. 

Core.  He  is  not  dead  ? 

AIos.  Not,  dead,  sir,  but  as  good  ; 
He  knows  no  man. 

Coro.  How  shall  I  do  then  ? 

Mos.  Why,  sir  ? 

Coro.  I  have  brought  him  here^a  pearl* 

Mos.  Perhaps  he  has  [sir ; 

So  much  remembrance  left,  as  to  know  you. 
He  still  calls  on  you;   nothing  but  your 

name 
Is  in  his  mouth ;  is  your  pearl  orient,  sir? 

Coro,  Venice  was  never  owner  of  the  like. 

Volp.  Signior  Corvino. 

Mos,  Hark. 

Folp,  Signior  Corvino. 

Mos,  He  calls  you,  step  and  give  it  him. 
He's  here,  sir. 
And  he  has  brought  you  a  rich  pearl. 

Coro,  How  do  you>  sir? 
Tell  him,  it  doubles  the  twelfth  ^aract 

Mos.  bir. 
He  cannot  understand,  his  hearing's  gone ; 
And  yet  it  comforts  him  to  see  you     ■ 

Coro,  Say,  ' 

I  have  a  diamond  for  him,  too. 

Mos.  Best  shew't,  sir. 
Put  it  into  his  hand  ;  'tis  only  there 
He  apprehends :  he  has  his  reeling,  yet 
See  how  he  grasps  itj,^ 

Coro.  "Tiis,  good  gentleman  ! 
How  pitiful  the  sight  is  ! 
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Mm.  Tut,  forget,  sir. 
The  weeping  of  an  heir  should  still  be 

laughter, 
Under  a  visor  ". 

Core,  Why  ?  am  I  his  heir  ?       [the  will, 
3/(M.  ^ir,  i  am  sworn,  I  may  not  shew 
Till  he  be  dead  :  but  here  has"  been  Cor- 
baccio,  [too, 

Here  has  been  Voltore,  here  were  others 
I  cannot  number  'em,  they  were  so  many. 
All  ^jjing  htTt-  for  Icg^cie*;  but  I 
Taking  the  vantage  ot  his  naming  you, 
(Sijinior  Corvino,  signior  Corvino)  took 
i^aper,  and  pen,  and  ink,  and  there  1  ask'd 
him,  [Who 

W^hom  be  \(ou1d  have  his  heir?  Corvino. 
Should  be  executor  ?  Corvino.    And, 
To  any  question  he  was  silent  to, 
I  still  interpreted  the  nods,  he  made 
(Through  weakness)  for  consent :  and  sent 
^home  th'  others,  [curse. 

"Nothing  bequeathed  them,  but  to  cry  and 
Corv,  O,  my  dear  Mosca.    Does  he  not 
perceive  us ?  [^^  embrace. 

Mo$,  No  more  than  a  blind  harper.    He 
knows  no  man. 
No  face  of  friend,  nor  name  of  any  servant, 
Who  'twas  that  fed  him  last,  or  gave  him 

drink : 
Not  those  he  hath  begotten,  or  brought  up, 
Can  he  remember. 

Corv.  Has  he  children  ? 
Mos.  Bastards,  ^  [beggars. 

Some  dozen,  or  more,  that  he  begot  on 
Gypsies  and  Jews,  and  black-moors,  when 
he  was  drunk,  [fable. 

Knew  you  not  that,  sir?  'tis  the  common 
The  dwarf,  the  fool,  the  eunuch  are  all  his ; 
He's  the  true  father  of  his  family  *•, 
In  all,  save  me:  but  he  has  giv'n  'em  no- 
thing. The  does  not  hear  us  ? 
C»rp.  That's  well,  that's  well.    Art  sure 
Mos.  Sure,  sir?  why,  look  you,  credit 
your  own  sense. 
The  pox  approach,  and  add  to  your  diseases. 
If  it  would  send  you  hence  the  sooner,  sir. 


For  your  incontinence,  it  hath  deserv'd  it 
Throughly  and  throughly,  and  the  plague 
to  boot.  [once  close 

(You  may  come  near,  sTr)  would  you  would 
Those  filthy  eyes  of  yours,  that  flow  with 
shme,  [cheeks, 

like  two  frog-pits:  and  those  same  nanging 
Cover'd  with  hide  "  instead  of  skin,  (nay, 

hilp,  sir,) 
That  look  like  frozen  dish-clouts  set  on  end. 

Corv.  Or  like  an  old  smok'd  wall,  on 
which  the  rain 
Ran  down  in  streaks. 
•  Mos.  Excellent,  sir,  speak  out : 
You  may  be  louder  yet :  a  culverin 
Discharged  in  his  ear,  would  hardly  bore  it. 

Corv.  His  n  se  is  like  a  common  sewer, 
still  running. 

Most,  'Tis,  good  !  And  what  his  moutli  ? 

Corv.  A  very  draught. 

Mos.  O,  stop  it  up    ■ 

Core,  By  no  means. 

Mos.  'Pray  you,  let  me. 
Faith  I  coula  stifle  him  rarely  with  a  pillow. 
As  well  as  any  woman  that  should  keep  him. 

Corv.  Do  as  you  will,  but  Til  begone. 

Mos.  Be  so ; 
It  is  your  pr«*sence  makes  him  last  so  long. 

Corv.  I  pray  you,  use  no  violence. 

Mos.  No,  sir?  why?  [yoti,  sir? 

Why  should  you  be  thus  scrupulous,  'pray 

Corv.  Nav,  at  your  discretion. 

Mos.  Well,  good  sir,  be  gone. 

Corv.  I  will  not  trouble  him  now,  to  take 
my  pearl.  [needless  care 

Mos,  Pun,  nor  your  diamond.     What  a 
Is  this  afllicts  you  ?  Is  not  all  here  yours  ? 
Am  not  I  here  ?  whom  you  have  made  your 

creature  ? 
That  owe  my  being  to  you  ? 

Corv.  Grateful  Mosca !  [panion. 

Thou  art  my  friend,  my  fellow,  my  com- 
My  partner,  and  shalt  share  in  ail  my  for- 
tunes. 

Mos.  Excepting  one. 

Corv.  What's  that?  , 


**  The  weeing  of  an  heir  should  still  he  laughter 

Under  a  visor."]    From  the  Latin  verse  oiStfrus  Mitnus : 
Horedis  Jtetus  sub  persond  risus  est. 
"  Noifang  bequeathed  them,  but  to  cry  and  curse."]  From  Horace's  satire  above  mentioned ; 

Tnvenietqtie 

Nil  sibi  legahim,  prater  plorare,  suisque. 
This  satire,  which  bears  some  affinity  to  dramatic  poetry,  is  the  model  which  our  poet 
chose  to  copy  after. 

"  He^s  the  true  father  of  his  family.']   The  preceding  passage  is  closely  imitated  from 
Martial,  /.  1.  fp.  85. 

Pattr families  verus  est  Quiriruilis. — Mr.  Uptoh. 
And  the  description  in  the  foregoing  speech  of  Mosca  is  as  close  an  imitation  from  a  passage 
in  the  lOth  satire  of  Juvenal. 

»•  — And  those  same  hanging  cheeks 

Covered  xvith  hide  instead  of  shin.*]  1  his  is  still  from  Juvenal's  10th  satire : 

Deformem  pro  cute  pelkm, 

Pendentesque  genas.  ^ 

Nay,  HELP,  sir.]  Help  me  rail  and  abuse  Volpone.    There  are  similar  passages  to  this, 
at  Mr.  Upton  observes,  in  the  other  plays  of  Jonson. 
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Mas.  Your  gallant  wife,  sir. 
Now  is  he  gone :  we  had  no  other  means. 
To  shoot  him  hence,  but  this. 

Vdp.  My  divine  Mosca ! 
Thou  hast  to-day  out-gone  thjrself.    Who's 
there  ?  ^Another  knocks. 

I  will  be  troubled  with  no  more.     Prepare 
Me  musick,  dances,  banquets,  all  delights  ; 
The  Turk  is  not  more  sensual  in  his  pleasures. 
Than  wilf  Volpone.     Let  me  see ;  a  pearl  ? 
A  diamond?  plate?  ceccbines  ?  Good  morn- 
ing's purchase ;  ^ 
Why,  this  is  better  than  rob  churches,  yet : 
Or  fat,  by  eating  (once  a  month)  a  man. 
Who  is*t  ? 

Mos.  The  beauteous  lady  Would-be,  sir. 
Wile  to  the  English  knight.  Sir'  Politick 

Would-be, 
(This  is  fhe  stile,  sir,  is  directed  me) 
Hath  sent  to  know,  how  you  fiave  slept  to- 

night,  1 

And  if  you  would  Up  visited. 

fWp.  Notnov/. 
Some  three  hours  hence. 

Mos,  I  told  the  squire  so  much. 

Folp.  When  I  am  high  with  mirth  and 

wine :  then,  then,  [valour 

'Fore  hcav'n,  I  wonder  at  the  desperate 

Of  the  bold  English,  that  they  dare  let  loose 

Their  wives  to  all  encounters  ! 

Mos.  Sir,  this  knight 
Had  not  his  name  for  nothing,  he  is  politic 
And  knowd,  howe'er  his  wife  aflfect  strange 

airs. 
She  hath  not  yet  the  face  to  be  dishonest : 


But  had  she  sienior  Corrino's  wife's  £ac&— 

rolp.  Has  she^so  rare  a  face  } 

Mos.  O  sir,  the  wonder, 
llie  blazing  star  of  Italy  !  a  wench     « 
O*  the  first  year  !  a  beauty  ripe  as  harvest ! 
Whose  skin  is  whiter  than  a  swan  all  over ! 
Than  silver,  snow,  or  lilies!  a  soft  lip. 
Would  tempt  you  to  eternity  of  kissing  ! 
And  flesh  that  meiteth  in  the  touch  to  blood ! 
Bright  as  your  gold,  and  lovely   as  your 
gold ! 

Folp.  Why  had  not  I  known  this  before  ? 

Mos.  Alas,  sir — 
Myself  but  yesterday  discover'd  it. 

Foip.  How  might  I  see  her? 

Mos   O,  not  possible; 
She's  kept  as  warily  as  is  your  gold. 
Never  does  come  abroad,  never  takes  air. 
But  at  a  window.    All  her  looks  are  sweet. 
As  the  first  srapes    or  cherries,  and  are 

watcJri*d 
As  near  as  they  are. 

Folp.  I  must  see  her 

Mos,  Sir, 
There  is  a  guard  often  spies  thick  upoi^ier. 
All  his  whule  householci ;  each  of  which  is 

set 
Upon  his  fellow,  and  have  all  their  char^ 
When  he  goes  out;  when  he  comes  in, 
examined. '  [her  window. 

Folp.  I  will  go  see  her,  though  but  at 

Mos.  In  some  disguise  then. 

Folp.  That  is  true :  I  must 
Maintain  mine  own  shape  still  the  same : 
we'll  think. 


ACT    11. 


SCENE    I. 
Politick  fFould-be,  Peregrine, 

Pol.  OIR,  to  a  wise  man,  all  the  world's 
O     his  soil : 

It  b  not  Italy,  nor  France,  nor  Europe, 

That  must  bound  me,  if  my  fates  call  me 
forth. 

Yea,  I  protest,  it  is  no  salt  desire 

Of  seeing  countries,  shitting  a  religion. 

Nor  any  disaffection  to  the  state 

Where  I  was  bred  (and  unto  which  I  owe 

My  dearest  plots)  hath  brought  me  out; 
much  less. 

That  idle,  antique,  stale,  grey-headed  pro- 
ject. 

Of  knowing  men's  minds  and  manners,  mih 
Ulysses : 

But  a  peculiar  humour  of  my  wife's, 

•  /  hffpe  you  travel,  sir,  with  licence  f  ]  After  these  words,  there  is  this  line  omitted : 

" Per.  Yes. 

"  PoL  I  dare  the  safelier  converse." 
I  iKive  restored  it  above  from  the  old  books. 


Laid  for  this  height  of  Venice,  to  observe, 
1  o  quote,  to  learn  the  language,  and  so 

forth 

*  I  hope  you  travel,  sir,  with  licence  ? 
Per,  Yes.- 

PoL  I  dare  the  safelier  conyerse— How 
long,  sir, 
Since  you  left  England  ? 
Per,  Seven  weeks. 
PoL  So  lately? 
You  ha'  not  been  with  my  lord  ambassador. 
Per.  Not  yet,  sir. 

PoL  Pray  you,  what  news,  sir,  vents  our 
chmate?     - 
I  heard  last  night  a  most  strange  thmg  re- 
ported 
B^  some  of  my  lord's  followers,  and  I  long 
To  hear  how  'twill  be  seconded  ? 
Per.  What  was't,  sir  ? 
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MaiTY,  sir,  of  a  raten  that  should 
build 
In  a  ship  royal  of  the  king's  ^. 

Per,  This  fellow,  [name,  sir. 

Does  he  cull  me,  trow  ?  or  is  guird  ?  Your 

PoL  My  name  is  Politick  Would-be. 

Per,  O,  that  speaks  him.    A  knight,  sir. 

Pol.  A  poor  knight,  sir. 

Per.  Your  lady 
Lies  here  in  Venice,  for  intelligence 
Of  tires  and  feshions,  and  behaviour, 
Among   the    courtezans?     the    fine   lady 
Wou'd-be.  [oft-times, 

PoL  Yes,  sir;  the  spider  and  tke  bee. 
Suck  from  one  flower. 

Per,  Good  sir  Politick, 
I  cry  you  mercy ;  I  have  heard  much  of  you: 
Tis  true,  sir,  of  your  raven. 

Pol.  On  your  knowledge  ?     [the  tower '. 

Per.  Yes,  and  your  lion's  whelping  in 

PoL  Another  whelp ! 

Per.  Another,  sir. 

Pol.  Now  heaven  !  [wick  I 

What  prodigies  be  these  ?  The  fires  at  Ber- 
And  the  new  star !  these  things  concurring, 

strange ! 
And  full  of  omen !  saw  you  those  meteors } 

'Per,  Idid,  su:. 

Pol.  Fearful !  Pray  you,  sir,  confirm  me. 
Were  there  three  porpoises  seen  above  the 
As  they  gi  ve  out }  [bridge. 

Per.  Six,  and  a  sturseon,  sir.  ' 

Pol.  I  am  astonish'o. 

Per.  Nay,  sir,  be  not  so  * ; 
Pll  tell  YOU  a  greater  prodie^  than  tliese  — 

PoL  What  snould  these  uiings  portend ! 

Per.  The  very  day  [don, 

?^et  me  be  sure)  that  I  put  forth  from  Lon- 
iiere  was  a  whale  discover'd  in  the  river. 
As  high  as  Woolwich  %  that  had  waited  there 

8^ew  know  how  many  months)  for  the  sub- 
f  the  Stode  fleet  [version 


Pol.  Is't  possible?  believe  it,        [dukes! 
'Twas  either  sent  from  Spain,  or  the  arcb- 
Spinola's  whale,  upon  my  life,  my  credit ! 
Will  they  not  leave  these  projects  ?  Worthy 
Some  other  news.  [sir, 

Per.  Faith,  Stone  the  fool  is  dead. 
And  they  do  lack  a  tavern-fool  extremely. 

PoL  Is  Mass'  Stone  dead  ? 

Per.  He's  dead,  sir ;  why  ?  I  hope. 
You  thought  him  not  immortal?  O,  this 
knight  [thing 

(Were  he  well  known)  would  be  a  precious 
To  fit  our  English  stage:  he  that  should 
write  [feign 

But  such  a  fellow,  should  be  thought  to 
Extremely,  if  not  maliciously. 

PoL  Stone  dead  I       [you  apprehend  it  ? 

Per.    Dead.     Lord !   'how  cfeeply,    sir. 
He  was  no  kinsman  to  you  ? 

PoL  That  I  know  of.  [fool. 

Well !  that  same  fellow  was  an  unknown 

Per.  And  yet  you  knew  him,  it  seems  ? 

Pol.  I  did  so.     Sir,  [heads 

I  knew  him  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
Living  within  the  state,  and  so  I  held  him. 

Per.  Indeed, sir? 

Pol.  While  he liv'd,  inaction. 
He  has  received  weekly  intelligence. 
Upon    my    knowledge,   out   of  the  Low 

Countries, 
(For  all  parts  of  (he  world)  in  cabbages^ ; 
And  those  dispcns'd  again  to  ambas^ors. 
In  oranges,  musk-melons,  apricots, 
Limons,,  pomecitrons,  and  such-like;  some- 
times. 
In    Colchester   oysters,  and  your  Selsey 
cockles. 

Per.  You  make  me  wonder ! 

PoL  Sir,  upon  my  knowledge. 
Nay,  I've  observ'd  him,  at  your  public 

ordinary. 
Take  his  advertisement  from  a  traveller 


*  PoL  Marruy  sir,  qfa  raoen  that  should  build 

In  a  shifhrayal  of  the  king's."}  Dr.  Grey  thinks  this  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the 
swallows  that  built  in  Cleopatra's  admual-«hip.  See  Life  of  Antony,  by  Plutarch ;  and 
Shakspeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  iv.  sc.  8. 

^  Yes,  and  your  lion's  whelping  in  tltc  tower.l    Alluding  to  the  lioj^ess,  which  brought 
forth  a  young  fion  in  the  tower,  5th  August,  1604. — Dr.  Gret. 

*  fTere  thare  three  porpoises  seen  above  the  bridge. 
As  they  give  out  f 

Per.  Nay,  sir,  be  not  so.1    Be  not  what  ?    The  old  books  will  tell  us,  which  supply 
the  passage  that  is  wanting : 

" ,«^_  Per,  Six  and  a  sturgeon,  sir. 

"  Pol.  I  am  astonish'd.    Per.  Nay,  sir,  be  not  sa" 
?  There  was  a  whale  discovered  in  the  river. 
As  high  as  fToolwich.']    This  is  mentioned  by  Stow,  as  happening  in  January,  1605. — 

Dr.  Grey. 
For  tlie  Stode-fieet,  we  should  now  perhaps  say,  the  Hamburg-fleet.  Stode  is  about  20  miles 
distant  from  Hamburg,  on  the  other  side  the  Elbe. 
^  He  has  received  xveekly  iniciUgence. 
Out  qfthe  Low  Countries,  in  cabbages.]  This  is  not  an  expression  thrown  out  at  ran- 
dom, or  by  chance.  Cabbages  were  not  originally  the  natural  growth  of  England ;  but  about 
this  time  they  were  sent  to  us  from  Holland,  and  so  became  the  product  of  our  kitchen* 
gardens.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  trifling  as  it  seems,  because  it  serves  to  point  out  that 
propriety  and  decorum,  which  so  strongly  mark  the  character  of  Jonson. 


Act  2.  Scene  3.] 
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(A  conceal  d  statesman)  in  a  trencher  of 

meat; 
And  instantly,  before  the  meal  was  done. 
Convey  an  answer  in  a  tooth- pick. 

Per,  Strange ! 
How  could  this  be,  sir  ? 

PoL  Why,  the  meat  was  cut 
So  like  his  character,  and  so  laid,  as  be 
Must  easily  read  the  cypher. 

Per.  I  have  heard, 
He  ceuld  not  read,  sir. 

Poi,  So  Uwas  given  out 
(In  politic)  by  those  that  did  employ  him : 
But  he  could  read,  and  had  your  languages. 
And  to't  as  sound  a  noddle  ^—— 

Per,  I  have  heard,  sir^  [they  were 

That  your  Baboons  were  spies,  and  that 
A  kind  of  subtle  nation  near  to  China. 

Pal.  I,  I,  your  Mainaluchi.     Faith,  they 
haa  [they 

Their  hand  in  a  French  plot  or  two ;  but 
Were  so  extremely  given  to  women,  as 
They  made  discovery  of  all :  yet  I 
Had  my  advices  here  (on  Wednesday  last) 
From  one  of  their  own  coat,  they  M'ere  re- 
turned. 
Made  their  relations,  (as  the  fashion  is) 
And  now  stand  fair  for  fresh  employ  ment. 

Per.  'Heart! 
This  sir  Pol.  will  be  ignorant  of  nothing. 
It  seems,  sir,  you  know  all  ? 

PoL  Not  all,  sir :  but 
I  have  some  general  notions:  I  do  love 
To  note,  and  to  observe ;  though  1  live  out 
Free  from  the  active  torrent,  yet  V\d  mark 
The  currents  and  the  passages  of  things. 
For  mine  own  private  use ;  and  know  the 
And  flows  of  state.  [ebbs 

Per.  Believe  it,  sir,  I  hold 
Myself  in  no  small  tie  unto  my  fortunes. 


For  casting  me  thus  luckily  upon  you. 
Whose  knowledge  (if  your  bounty  equal  it) 
May  do  me  great  assistance,  in  instruction 
For  my  behaviour,  and  my  bearing,  which 
Is  yet  so  rude  and  raw 

Pol.  Why  ?  came  you  forth 
Empty  of  rules,  for  travel  ? 

Per.  Faith,  I  had  [grammar. 

Some  common  ones,  from  out  that  vulgar 

Which  he  that  cry'd  Italian  to  me,  taught 

me '.  [bloods, 

Po/.  Why  this  it  is,  that  spoils  all  our  brave 
Trusting  our  hopeful  gentry  unto  pedants. 
Fellows  of  out-side,  and  mere  bark*.    You 

seem 
To  be  a  gentleman,  of  ingenuous  race  — — 
f  not  protess  it,  but  my  fate  hath  been 
To  be,  where  1  have  been  consulted  with. 
In  this  high  kind,  touching  some  great  men't 

sons. 
Persons  of  blood  and  honour. 

Per.  Who  be  these,  sir? 

SCENE    11. 

Mosca^  Politick,  Peregrine,  Folpone,  Nana, 
Grege. 

Mas.  Under  that  window,  there't  must 

be.    The  same. 
Pol.  Fellows,  to  mount  a  bank*!   Did 
your  instructor 
In  the  dead  tongues,  never  discourse  to  you 
Of  the  Italian  mountebanks? 
Per.  Yes,  sir. 
Pol.  Why, 
Here  you  shall  see  one. 

Per.  They  are  quacksalvers. 
Fellows  that  live  by  vending  oils  and  drugs. 
Pol.  Was  that  the  character  he  gave  you 
of  them  ? 


'  ff^ltich  he,  that  crt*d  Italian  to  me,  taught  me.']  I  doubt  the  truth  of  cry*d;  if  cMamare 
had  been  used  in  the  sense  of  indottrinare,  I  should  have  liked  it  much,  but  it  is  not  so. 
What  if  we  should  alter  it  then  to, 

"  He  that  read  Italian  to  me." — Mr.  Symfson. 
The  same  correction  stands  in  the  margin  of  Mr.  Theobald's  copy ;  but  if  the  reader  does 
not  acquiesce  in  the  conjecture  of  these  learned  gentlemen,  we  may  imagine  the  expression 
was  humorously  designed,  to  intimate  the  tone,  orwhiningmanner  of  the  teacher.  Amongst 
the  old  Romans,  the  proper  tuning  and  measuring  the  words,  was  usually  taught  to  children 
by  their  first  masters ;  and  this  first  reading  Macrobius  calls  by  the  name  of  sinking :  VidC' 
ns  erdm  mild  ita  adkuc  Virgilianos  habere  versus,  quditer  eos  pueri,  magistns  prcclegeu' 
tibus,  canebamus. — Saturn al.  1.  1.  c.  2A. 

I  think  it  therefore  not  improbable,  that  the  poet  here  intended  the  pedant's  manner  in 
teachine  his  scholar  the  proper  accent. 

*  FeUows  oj  outside,  ana  mere  bark."]  This  is  a  Greek  phrase ;  <^\otmins  h  a»ytf.  Long, 
sect.  3. 

'  Fellotvs,  to  MOUNTS  BANK.]  •  Plainly  alluding  to  the  etymology  of  a  mountebank: 
Ital.  montar  in  banco.  So  presently,  "  1  who  was  wont  to  fix  my  bam  in  face  of  the  pub- 
lic piazza,  &c." ^This  whole  episode  of  sir  Politick  Would-be  never  did,  nor  ever  can 

please.     He  seems  to  be  brought  in  merely  to.  lengthen  out  the  play.    Perhaps  too  'tis  par- 
ticular satire. — Mr.  Upton. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  thb  episode  to  be  rather  an  excrescence  than  a  beauty,  as  it  has  no 
tort  of  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  play:  yet  the  character  is  not  destitute  of  humour, 
and  possibly  might  be  intended  for  some  particular  person.  However,  it  exposes  with  great 
life  the  taste  of  that  state-intriguiog  age,  m  which  it  was  easier  to  find  a  politician,  tliaii  a 
man. 


MS 


VOLPONE;  OR  THE  FOX. 


[Acts.  Scenes. 


Per,  As  I  remember. 

Pol.  Pity  his  ignorance. 
They  are  the  only  knowing  men  of  Europe ! 
Great  general  scholars,  excellent  physicians. 
Most  admir'd  statesmen,  profest  fuvouritcs. 
And    cabinet-counsellors   to    the    greatest 

princes ! 
The  only  languag'd  men  of  all  the  world ! 

Per.  And,   I  have  heard,  they  are  most 

lewd  impostors ;  [belyers 

XIade  all  of   terms    and   shreds;    no  less 

Of  great  men's  favours/than  their  own  vile 

med'cines; 
Which  they  will  utter  upon  monstrous  oaths; 
Selling  that  drug  for  two-pence,  ere  they 
part,  [before. 

Which  they  have  valu'd  at  twelve  crown^ 

PoL  Sir,  calumnies  are  answered  best  with 

silence.  [friends  ? 

Yourself  shall  judge.  Who  is  it  mounts,  my 

Mas.  ^coto  of  Mantua,  sir. 

PoL  Is' the?  Nay,  then, 
ril  proudly  promise,  sir,  you  shall  behold 
Another  man  than  has  been  phant*sied  to 
you.  [bank, 

I  wonder  yet,  that  he  should  mount  his 
Here  in  this  nook,  that  has  been  wont  t' 

appear 
In  face  of  tne  Piazza  !  Here  he  comes. 

Voip.  Mount,  Zany. 

Grc.  Follow,  tbtlow,  follow,  follow. 

Pol,  See  how  the  people  follow  him  !  he's 
a  man  [Note, 

May  write  ten  thousand  crowns  in  bank  here. 
Mark  but  his  gesture :  1  do  use  to  observe 
The  state  he  Keeps  in  getting  up ! 

Per,  'I is  worth  it,  sir. 

Fdp,  **  Most  noble  gentlemen,  and  my 
"  worthy  patrons,  it  may  seem  strange,  that 
"  I,  your  Scoto  Mantuano,  who  was  ever 
•'  wont  to  lixmy  bank  in  face  of  the  public 
'*  Piazza,  near  the  shelter  of  the  Portico  to 
''  the  Procuratia,  should  npw,  after  eight 
''  months  absence  from  this  illustrious  city 
"of  Venice,  humbly  retire  myself  into  an 
*'  obscure  nook  of  the  Piazza," 

PoL  Did  not  I  now  object  the  same  ? 

Per,  Peace,  sir. 

Volp.  "Letlne  tell  you:. I  am  not  (as 
**  your  Lombard  proverb  saith)  cold  on  my 
**  teet;  or  content  to  part  with  my  commo- 
**  dities  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  I  accustom- 
*'  ed :  look  not  for  it.  Nor  that  the  calum- 
**  nious  reports  of  that  impudent  detractor, 
*'  and  shanie  to  our  profession,  (Alessandro 
**  Buttone,  1  mean)  who  gave  out,  in  public, 
**  I  was  condemned  a'  Sforzato  to  the  gaU 
"  leys,  for  poisoning  the  cardinal  Bembo^s 
**  M  ■  cook,  hath  at  all  attached,  ffiuch  less 
•'  dejected  me.  No,  no,  worthy  gentlemen. 


"  (to  tell  you  true)  I  cannot  endure  to  see 
'*  the  rabble  of  these  ground  Ciarlttani,  that 
"  spread  their  cloaks  on  the  pavement,  as 
"  it  they  meant  to  do  feats  of  activity,  and 
"  then  come  in  lamely,  with  their  mouldy 
'*  talcs  out  of  Boccacio,  like  stale  Tabarlne, 
"  the  fabulist :  some  of  them  discoursing 
*'  their  travels,  and  of  their  tedious  capti- 
"  vity  in  the  Turks'  galleys,  when  indeed 
"  (were  the  truth  known)  they  were  the 
"  Christians*  galleys,  where  very  temperate- 
"  ly  they  eatbread,  and  drunle  water,  as  sr 
"  wholesome  penance  (enjoined  them  by 
"  their  confessors)  for  base  pilfcries." 

PoL  Note  but  his  bearing,  and  contempt 
of  these. 

Volp.  "  These  turdy-facy-nasty-paty-lou- 
"  sy-tartical  rogues '°,  with  one  poor  groat's- 
**  worth  of  unprepared  antimony,  finely 
"  wrapt  up  in  several  scartoccios,  are  able, 
"  very  wUl,  to  kill  their  twenty  a  week,  and 
"play;  yet,  these  meagre  starved  spirits, 
"  who  have  half  slopt  the  organs  of  their 
"  minds  with  earthly  oppilatiom,  want  not 
*'  their  favourers  among  your  shriveFd,  sal- 
'*  lad^ating  artisans :  wno  are  overjoyed 
*'  that  they  may  have  their  half-pe'rth  of 
"  physirk,  though  it  purge  *eni  into  another 
**  world,  it  makes  no  matter." 

PoL  Excellent !  ha*  you  heard  better 
language,  sir? 

Volp,  "  Well,  let  'em  go.  And  gentle- 
"  men,  honourable  gentlemen,  know,  that 
"for  this  time,  our  bank,  being  thus  re* 
"  moved  from  the  clamours  of  the  cana- 
'*  glia,  shall  be  the  scene  of  pleasure  and  de- 
"  light :  for  i  have  nothing  to  sell,  little  or 
*'  nothing  to  sell." 

PoL  I  told  you,  sir,  his  end. 

Per,  You  did  so,  sir. 

P'olp,  "  I  protest,  I,  and  my  six  servants, 
•*  are  not  able  to  make  of  this  precious 
"  hquor,  so  fast  as  it  is  fetched  away  from  my 
•'  lodging  by  gentlemen  of  your  city ; 
"  straneers  of  the  Terrafirma ;  worshipful 
''  merchants ;  I,  and  si  nators  too :  who, 
«'  ever  since  my  arrival,  have  detained  me 
*'  to  their  uses,  by  their  splendidous  libera- 
"  lities.  And  worthily.  For,  what  avails 
"  your  rich  man  to  have  his  magazines  stuft 
"  with  moscadelli,  or  of  the  purest  grape, 
"  when  his  physicians  prt  scribe  him  (on 
"  pain  of  death)  to  drink  nothmg  but  water 
"  cocted  with  aniseeds  ?  O,  health !  health ! 
"  the  bles^sing  of  the  rich !  the  riches  of  the 
**  poor !.  who  can  buy  thee  at  too  dear  a 
**  rate,  since  there  is  no  enjoying  this  world 
*' without  thee?  Be  not  then  so  sparing  of 
**  your  purses,  honourable  gentlemen,  as  to 
"  abridge  the  natural  course  of  lite  — " 


*•  Theae  turifyfacy'fiasty-paty'louiy:fariical  rogues,"]  Volponc  personates  a  mountebank, 
ID  order  to  get  the  sight  and  speecli  of  Corvino's  wife :  he  accordingly  makes  an  oration,  in 
imitation  of  these  ouacks,  under  her  window.  Our  poet  has  here  put  into  his  mouth  a  long 
compounded  word,  alter  the  manner  of  Aristophanes,  who  has  many  of  the  like  kind  to 
banter  the  diihyrambic  poets.— Mr.  Upton. 


AptS.  fSfiCH^X} 


yOUPONB;  OR  THE  FQ3fc 


Si$ 


Per.  You  see  his  end. 

ijo/.  I,  is' t  not  good? 

fColp,  "  Fx)r,  when  a  hunxid  ftux,  or  ca* 
'  •*  tarrii,  by  the  mutability  of  air,  falls  from 
"  your  head  into  an  arm  or  shoulder,  or  any 
''other  part;  take  you  a  ducket,  or  your 
"  cecchiae  of  goJd^  and  apply  to  the  place 
^'aifectcd:  see  what  good  effect  it  can 
"  work.  No,  no,  'tis  this  blessed  unguento, 
*'  this  rare  extraction,  that  hath  only  power 
'^  to  disperse  all  malignant  humours,  that 
•*  proceed  either  of  hot,  cold,  moist,  or 
**  wmdy  causes      ■■■** 

Per*  I.  would  he  had  put  in  dry  too. 

PoL  'Praj^  }  ou,  observe. 

Folp,  "  To  fortify  the  most  indigent  and 
*'  crude  stomach,  1,  were  it  of  one  that 
*'  (through  extreme  weakness)  vomited 
''  blood,  applying  only  a  warm  napkin  to 
*'  the  place,  after  the  unction  and  fricace ; 
*'  for  the  vertigine  in  the  head,  putting  but 
**  a  drop  into  your  nostrils,  likewise  bt^hind 
**  the  ears  ;  a  most  sovereign  and  approved 
'*  remedy :  the  mal  caduco,  cramps,  con- 
*'  vulsions,  paraiysies,  f[)ilfpsics,  tremor- 
**  cordia,  retired  nerves,  ill  vapours  of  the 
"*'  spleen,  stopping  of  the  liver,  the  stone, 
"  tne  strangury,  liernia  ventosa,  iliaca  pas- 
"  sio ;  stops  a  dysenteria  immediately ; 
<«  easeth  the  torsion  of  the  small  guts ;  and 
'*  cures  melancholia  bypochondriaca,  be- 
"  ing  taken  and  applied,  according  to  my 
"  printed  receipt.  [Pointing  to  his  hill  and 
"  his  glass."]  For,  this  is  ti>e  physician,  this 
*'  the  medicine  ;  this  counsels,  this  cures ; 
"  this  gives  the  direction,  this  works  the  ef- 
"  feet:  and  (in  sum)  both  together  may  be 
*'  temi'd  an  abstract  of  the  theorick  and 
"practjck  in  the  iEsculapian  art.  'Twill 
'*  cost  you  eight  crowns.  And,  Zan  Fritada, 
"  pr'y  thee  sing  a  verse  extenipore  in  ho- 
"  nour  of  it." 

PoL  How  do  you  like  him,  uri 

Per,  Most  strangely,  I ! 

PoL  Is  not  his  language  rare^? 

Per.  But  Alchimy,  ^     [books ". 

I  never   heard  the  like:    or  Broughton's 

Song. 
"  Had  old  Hippocrates,  or  Galen, 
"  C^hat  to  their  books  put  medicines  all  in) 
*'  But  known  this  secret,  they  had  never 
'*  (Of  which  they  will  be  guilty  ever) 
"  Been  murderers  of  sq  much  paper, 
"  Or  wasted  nsany  a  hurtless  taper: 
''No  Indian  druR  had  e'er  been  famed> 
"  Tobacco,  sassafras  not  named ; 
I        "  Ne  yet,  of  guacum  one  small  stick,  sir, 
«*  Nor  Kaymond  LuUie'a  great  elbur. 


'  Nej  had  been  Hnowm,  ihv  Daillsl^  Gons- 

wart, 
^  Or  Paracelsus,  with^JiMsiprig  sword." 


f     Per.  All  this,  yet,  will  not  do;    eight 
crowns  is  high. 

rolp.  '•  No  more.  Gentlemen,  if  I  had 
"  but  time  to  discourse  to  you  the  miracu- 
"  lous  effects  of  this  my  oil,  surnamedOglio 
''  del  Scoto ;  with  the  countless  catalogue 
*'  of  those  I  have  cured  of  th'  afonrsaid,  and 
"  many  m«re  diseases ;  tlie  patents  and  prl- 
•*  vileges  of  all  the  princes  and  cofninoii- 
"  wealths  of  Christendom  ;  or  but  the  de- 
**  positions  of  those  that  appeared  on  my 
"  part,  before  thcsigniory  of  the  Sanita,  aucl 
"  most  learned  College  of  Physicians; 
"  where  I  was  authorized,  upon  notice  taken 
'*  of  the  admirable  virtues  of  my  medica- 
"  ments,  and  mine  own  excellency,  in  mat' 
"  ter  of  rare  and  unknown  secrets,  not  only 
"  to  disperse  them  publicly  in  this  fa«nou"s 
"  city,  but  in  all  the  territories,  that  happily 
"joy  under  the  government  of  the  most 
"  pious  and  magnificent  stites  of  Italy.  But 
"  may  some  other  gallant  fellow  say,  O, 
"  there  be  divers  that  make  profession  to 
"  have  as  good,  and  as  experimented  re- 
'*  ceipts  as  yours:  indeed,  very  many  have 
*'  assay* d,  like  apes  in  imitation  of  that, 
*'  which  is  really  and  essentially  in  me,  to 
"  make  of  this  oil-;  bestow'd  great  cost  in 
'*  furnaces,  stills,  alembccks,  continual  fires, 
"  and  preparation  of  the  ingredients,  (as  in- 
'*  deecl  there  goes  to  itsix  nundred  several 
"  simples,  besides  some  quantity  of  humaii 
'*  ftit,  for  the  conglutination,  which  we  buy 
'*  of  the  anatomists);  but,  when  these  practi- 
'*  tioners  come  to  the  last  decoctijn,  blow, 
"  blow,  puff,  puff,  and  all  flies  in  fumo :  ha, 
"  ha,  ha.  Poor  wretches !  1  rather  pity  their 
"  folly  and  indiscretion,  than  their  loss  of 
"  time  and  money;  for  these  may  be  reco- 
"  vered  by  industry:  but  to  be  a  fool  born, 
"  is  a  disease  incurable.  For  myself,  1  aU 
**  ways  from  my  youth  have  endeavour'd  to 
"  get  the  rarest  secrets,  and  book  them, 
"  cither  in  exchange  or  for  money :  1 
"  spared  nor  cost  nor  labour,  where  any 
"  thing  was  worthy  to  be  learned.  And, 
"  gentlemen,  honourable  gcntleinen,  I  will 
"  undtrlake  (by  virtue  of  chymicai  art)  out 
"  of  the  honourable  hat  that  covers  your 
"  head,  to  extract  the  four  elenients ;  that 
"  is  to  say,  the  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth, 
"  and  return  you  your  felt  without  burn  or 
"  stain.  For,  whilst  others  have  been  at  the 
"  Balloo,  I  have  been  at  my  book:  and  am 
'*  now  past  the  craggy  paths  of  study,  and 


"  Or  Brougbtoh's  booksJ]  We  shall  have  occasion  to  give  some  account  of  this 
BrouglUon  in  a  note  on  the  Alchemist.  Raymond  Lullie,  who  is  afterwards  mentioned  in 
the  song,  was  a  famous  Hermetic  philosopher ;  and  Paracelsus  is  well  known ;  but  having 
so  acquaintance  with  the  Dawh  Gonswart,  I  cannot  give  tlie  reader  his  history. 
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VOLPONE;  OR,  THE  FOX. 


[Act  %  Scene  2- 


*'  romc  to  the  flow'ry  plains  of  honour'* 
*'  and  reputation." 

Fnt.  1  do  assure  yfti,  sir,  that  is  his  aim. 

Folp.  **■  Rut,  to  our  price." 

Per   And  that  ^  ithal,  sir  Pol. 

f^olp.  '*  You  all  know  (honourable  gen- 
"  tlemen)  I  never  valu'd  this  ampulla,  or 
"vial,  at  less  than  eight  crowns;  but  for 
"  this  t.uie,  I  am  content  to  be  depriv'd  of 
"  it  lor  six ;  six  crov  ns  is  the  price  ;  and 
"  less  in  courti  sie  I  know  vou  cannot  oflftr 
'*  me :  take  it  or  have  it,  liowsoever,  both 
'*  it  and  J  am  at  your  service.  1  ask  you 
"  net  tjs  tht*  value  of  the  thing,  for  then  I 
*'  should  dtMT.andoi  vou  a  thousand  crowns, 
"  so  the  cardmalh  Xlontalt'y,  Fernese,  ti.e 
"  ur<.'at  duke  of  Tus'  any,  my  gossip,  with 
*'  divers  otlur  princes  have  given  me  ;  but 
'*  I  despise  money :  only  to  shew  my  at^'ec- 
**  tion  to  y(,u,  hone  urable  gentlemen,  and 
"  your  illuslrious  state  here,  I  have  ne-. 
**  glected  the  messages  ol  these  princes, 
'*  mine  own  oflu  es,  tramM  mv  journey  iu- 
*'  ther,  ouiy  to  nr\  sent  you  witn  thr  fruits  of 
**  my  travrls.  T uni*  your  voices  once  ntorc 
"  to  the  toiK  h  of  y(/ur  ins  rununts,  ainl  t^ive 
"  the  hcnourable  asveuibly  some  delightful 
"  ri'creation." 

Per.  \^'hat  monstrous  and  most  painful 
circumstance 
h  here,  to  get  some  three  or  four  Gazt  Is'^? 
55ome  three-pence  i*  the  vvhole,  for  that  'twill 
come  to. 

Song. 
"  You  that  would  last  long,  list  to  my  song, 
**  Make  no  more  coil,  btit  buy  of  this  oil. 
"  Would  you  be  ever  fair  ami  young  ? 
'*  Stout  ot  teeth?  and  strong  ot  tongue? 
"  Tart  of  palaie  ?  quick  of  ear  ? 
•'  Sharp  of  sight?  of  nostril  clear? 
'♦  Moist  of  hand  >  and  light  ot  foot  ? 
"  (Or  1  will  come  nearer  to 't) 
"  Would  you  live  tVi-e  from  all  diseases? 
**  Do  the  act  your  mistress  pleases  ; 
"  Yea  (right  all  aches  Irom  )our  bones  ? 
'*  Here's  a  med'cme  for  the  nones'*." 

To/p.  "  Well,  I  am  in  a  humour  (at  this 
*'  time)  to  make  a  present  of  the  small 
"quantity  my  colftr  contains:  to  the  rich 
**  in  coufttsie,  and  to  the  poor  for  God's 
*'  sake.  W  hertfore  now  mark;  I  ask'd  you 
"  six  crowns  ;  and  six  crowns,  at  other  times, 
*'  you  have  paid  me ;  you  shall  not  give  nie 
*•  six  crowns,  nor  five,  nor  four,  nor  three, 
"  nor  two,  iior  one ;  nor  half  a  ducat ;  no, 
'*  nor  a  muccinigo  '\     Six-pence  it  will  cost 


**  you,  or  six  hundred  pound expect  no 

**  lower  pric  e,  for  bv  the  banner  of  inj  front, 
"  1  will  not  bate  a  Bagatine,  that  1  will  have 
**  only  a  pledge  ot  your  loves,  to  carry 
*'  sonu  thing  from  amongst  you,  to  shew,  1 
**  am  not  contenin'd  by  you.  T  herefore, 
*'  now,  toss  your  handkerchiefs,  chearfiilly, 
••  chearfuily ;  iind  be  advertised,  that  the 
*'  tir>t  hero'c  spirit,  that  deigns  to  grace  me 
**  with  a  haiidktrchiet,  I  \^ill  give  it  a  little 
**  remembrance  of  sometiiing,  b<-side,  shall. 
"  please  it  better,  than  if  I  had  presented  it 
"  with  a  double  pistolet.'* 
Per.  Will  you  be  that  heroic  spark,  sir 

Pol? 
O,  sc(» !  The  window  has  prevented  you. 
ICeiia  at  the  window  throws  down  her 

Iia  dkerdiiff. 
Folp,  "  Lady,  I  kiss  your  bounty ;  and 
"  for  this  timely  grace  you  have  done  your 
"  poor  Scoto  oi  ^lantua,  I  will  return  you 
"  over  and  above  my  oil,  a  secret  of  that 
**  high  and  inestimable  nature,  shall  make 
*'  you  for  ever  enamour'd  on  that  minute, 
*'  whf  rciii  your  eye  tirst  descended  on  so 
"  meau  (yet  not  altogether  to  be  despls'd) 
"an  obJLCt.  Here  is  a  powrler  conceal' d  in 
"  this  pap;M*,  of  \\h-ch,  if  I  should  speak  to 
"  the  worlii,  nine  thousand  volumes  were 
"  but  as  one  page,  that  page  as  a  line,  that 
"  line  as  a  word;  so  short  is  this  pilgrimage 
"  of  man  (which  some  call  life)  to  the  ex- 
"  pressing  of  it.  \^  ould  1  reflect  on  the 
"  price  t  why,  the  whole  world  is  but  as  an 
"  empire,  that  cm])iri'  as  a  province,  that 
"  province  as  a  bank,  that  bank  as  a  private 
"  purse  to  the  purchase  of  it.  I  will  only 
"  tell  you  ;  it  is  the  powder  that  made  Ve- 
"  nus  a  goddiss  (given  her  by  Apollo),  that 
"  kept  her  perpetually  young,  clear'd  her 
"  wrinkles,  tirm'd  her  gums,  till'd  her  skin, 
"  colour'd  her  hair ;  from  her,  deriv'd  to 
"  Helen,  and  at  the  sack  of  Troy  (unfortu- 
"  nately)  lost :  till  now,  in  this  our  age,  it 
"  was  iis  happily  recovered,  by  a  studious 
"  antiquary,  out  of  some  ruins  of  Asia,  wlio 
"  sent  a  mo  ety  of  it  to  the  court  of  France 
"  (but  much  sophisticated)  wherewith  the 
*'  ladies  there,  now,  colour  their  hair.  The 
"  rest  (at  this  present)  remains  with  me  ; 
"  extracted  to  a  quintessence :  so  that, 
"  wherever  it  but  touches,  in  youth  it  per- 
"  petually  preserves,  in  age  restores  th^ 
"  complexion ;  se.its  vour  teeth,  did  they 
**  dance  like  virginal  jacks,  firm  as  a  wall ; 
*'  makes  them  white  as  ivory,  that  were 
"  black  as " 


^'  Jnd  am  now  at  the  crugpy  path  of  study,  and  come  to  thefiowery  plains  qf  honour,"] 
Read,  am  notv  past  (lie  crau^^f  paths  of  study, 

*  * IViiUt  pai  nful  circti :  stance 

Is  hert  to  gtt  some  three  or  four  gazets  ?]  A  ^azct  was  a  small  Venetian  coin :  and 
as  this  was  the  usual  price  given  for  the  news-papers,  the  name  of  the  coin  was  afterwardft 
transff  rred  to  be  the  name  ot  the  news-paper  itself. 

**  Herts  a  mcd' cine  for  Mtf  nones.]  Or  Nonce;  for  that  very  purpose. 
'*  No^  nor  a  muccinigo.]  Muccinigo,  or  mocenigo,  is  a  small  Venetian  < 


icow. 
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SCENE    III. 
Corrvio,  Politick,  Peregrine. 

Cor.  Spiglit  o*  the  devil,  and  my  shatne  ! 
come  down  lure ; 
[//.-  beat^'  uivfiy  the  mounteha'ik.  Sec, 
Come  down :  n    liouse  but  mine  to  make 

your  jcene  ? 
Signior Flaminio,  w ill  yo»i  down, sir  r  dov.u ? 
What,  is  my  w.fo  yoi\r  Krancisc;na  ?  sir? 
No  windows  on  tlu*  whole  I''iuz/ca,  here, 
To  make  your  propeitirs,  but  n.ini'?  but 
mme?  [ehnsten*d. 

Heart !     ere  to-morrow   I   shaU   be   uew- 
And  call'd  the  Pantaloue  di  beso^niusi  '^ 
About  the  town. 

Per,  What  should  this  mean,  sir  Pol? 

PoL  Some  trick  ot  slate,  beiieve  it.  I  will 
home. 

Per.  It  may  be  some  design  on  you. 

Pol    \  know  not. 
ril  stand  upon  my  guard. 

Per.  It  IS  your  best,  sir.  [my  letters, 

PoL  This  three  weeks,  all  my  advices,  all 
They  have  been  intercepted. 

Per.  Indeed,  sir? 
Best  have  a  care. 

^ol.  Nay.  so  I  will. 

Per.  This  knight, 
1  may  not  lose  him,  for  my  mirtli,  till  night. 

SCENE    IV. 

Folpnnc,  Afosca. 

rolp.  O,  I  am  vvoundetl. 

Mos.  Where,  sir? 

Folp.  Not  without ;  •    [them  ever. 

Those  blows  were  nothing:  T  could  bear 
But  angry  Cupid  bolting  fr^m  her  eyes, 
Hath  shot  himself  into  me  like  a  tlame  ; 
Where,  now,  he  flings  ab  nU  his  burning  heat. 
As  in  a  furnace,  an  ambillous  fire,  [me. 
Whose  vfut  is  stopt.  The  iiglit  is  all  within 
I  cannot  live,  except  thou  help  me,  Musca ; 


My  liver  melts,  and  I,  without  the  hope 
Ol  some  soft  air,  from  her  refreshing  breath. 
Am  but  a  heap  ot  cinders. 

Mos.  'Lew,  good  sir, 
Would  you  l)ad  never  seen  her, 

Folp.  Nay,  would  thou 
Hadsi  nevei  told  me  ot  her. 

Mos.  Sir,  'tis  true  ; 
I  do  confess  I  was  unfortunate,       [science, 
And  you  unhappy  :  but  I'm  bound  in  con* 
No  ler><  t!K.n  duty,  to  etlVct  my  best 
lo  jjour  rloas'-  o.  tor.ir  nt,  and  I  will,  sir. 

f*olp.   Dear  Mosca,  shall  I  hope  ? 

AIo.^.  ijir,  more  Uun  dear, 
I  will  not  i)i  1  you  to  despair  of  aught. 
Within  a  hun^ari  compass. 

Volp.  O,  there  spoke 
My  better  angel.     Mosf-a,  take  my  keys. 
Gold,  plate,  and  jewels,  alPs  at  thy  cfevo- 
tioii  ;  [mc  too  : 

Employ  them   how  thou    wilt;  nay,   coin 
So  thou,  in  this,  but  crown  my  longings, 
MoNca. 

Mos.  Xj^c  but  your  patience. 

FjV^).  So  1  have. 

Mos.  I  doubt  not 
To  bring  success  to  your  desires. 

Folp.  Nay,  tiien, 
I  not  repent  me  of  my  late  disguise. 

Mos.  If  you  can  horn  him,  s:r,  you  need 
not. 

Folp.  True : 
Besides,  I  never  meant  him  for  my  heir. 
Is  not  the  colour  o'  my  beard  and  eye-brows 
To  make  me  known  ? 

Mos.  No  jot. 

Fotp.  I  di-l  it  well. 

Mos.  So  well,  would  I  could  follow  you 
in  mine. 
With  half  the  happiness  ;  and  yet  I  would 
Escape* your  epilogue  ". 

Folp.  JJut  were  thf^y  gullM 
With  a  belief  that  I  was  Scoto  ? 

Mos.  Sir, 


/  shall  be  nno  christen' J, 


j4nd  calVd  the  Vast ALoVE  di  besocniosi.]  The  n^ime  Pantaloni,  was  given  to  the 
Venetians  by  way  of  reproach,  and  as  a  kin'd  of  local  nick-name. 


«hew^ 
acec 

de  cliausSi^s,  soni  apjKL  z  par  injure  Pantaloni.  Et  its  svU  ainsi  appeUz  de  naiiu  I'antnieon, 
qv^ils  Twmincnt  Pantaione^  an  i'n  u  dc  Pantaleone^  moi  crrrumjm  dt  Pauulemvie,  qui  .s:\;nijie 
tout  misericord  eux.  Ce  suii.t  tioit  aut^-ejn.s  en  grande  veneration  partwt  tux;  et  jduskurs 
^  cause  de  cela,  s'appehient  Pautalami  dans  leurs  not?is  de  baytesme :  d*ou  iU  Jiireut  tms 
ensuilc  appelez  de  la  snric  par  Us  autres  /(aliens.  C  esf  anisi  que  le  Jassfine  dans  sonpo\me 
delUt  Secckia  rapila  appelle  Us  Boulonois  Petronii,  ty  tes  Modenois  (.kminiani, 

''  Volp.  Id'ditnelL 

Mos.  So  zvell,  iLr,uld  I  cotdd  follow  you  in  tnine 

Jf'Wi  half  the  Imppiness ;  and  yei  I  ziould 

Escape  your  epilogue.']  If  I  uiidci-stand  this  passage  right,  Mosca  speaks  aside  t  mean- 
ing he  hopes  to  impost'  on  him,  as  Voiponc  had  imposed  on  oth*TS  m  p-rsonating  a  moun- 
tebank. The  audience  have  hereby  (very  arttullv  by  the  poet)  a  hint  given  them  of 
Wosca's  character,  and  ate  the  bLtt<:r  prepared  for  what  tollows.     i\lr.  I'?  ion. 

Or  the  sen^e  may  bt*,  that  he  wishes  he  could  as  \\A\  deceive  thi>se  who  utade  their  court 
to  b«c  V'olponc's  heir,  and  crcape  a  b<*ating  iu  the  end ;  for  that  was  the  epilogue  alluded  to. 
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Sooto  himtelf  couid  hapdiy  have    dtstin- 
guisb'd!  [pjrt: 

I  have  not  time  to  flatter  you,  now,  we*ll 
And  as  I  prosper,  «o  applaud  my  art. 

SCENE    V. 

Corvi'io,  Celia,  Servitore. 

Carv,  Death  of  mine  honour,  with  the 

cities  fool  ?  [bank  ? 

A  jugcVng,  tootli-drawing,  prating  raounte- 

And  at  a  public  window  ?  wh«Te,  whilst  he. 

With  hiB  strain'd  action,  and  his  dole  of 

fac.«'% 
To  his  drug-fee ture  draws  your  itching  ears, 
A  crew  of  old,  unmarried,  noted  U-tchers, 
Stood  leering  up  lilce  satyrs :  and  you  smile 
Most   graciously,    and  fan    your  favours 

forth. 
To  give  your  hot  spectators  satisfaction ! 
Wiiat,  was  your  mountebank  their  call? 

their  whistle  ? 
Or  were  you  enaniour'd  on  his  copper  rings? 
*•  His  saffron  jowv I,  with  the  toad-stome  ln*t  ? 
Or  his  embroidered  suit,  w'th  the  cope- 
stitch. 
Made  of  a  ht»r»e  cloth  ?  or  his  old  tilt- feather? 
Or  his  starch  d  beard  ?  well !  you  shall  have 

him,  vcs: 
He  shall  come  lion^e,  and  minister  unto  you 
The  fr.cace  for  the  moother.  Or,  let  me  see, 
I  think  you'd  rather  mount  ?  would  you  not 
mount  ?  [you  may  : 

Why,  if  you'll  mount,  you  may;  yes  truly 
Ana  so  you  may  be  seen,  down  to  the  foot. 
Get  you  a  cittern,  lady  Vanity, 
And  be  a  dealer  with  the  virtuous  man  *' ; 
Make  one :  I'll  but  protest  myself  a  cuckold. 
And  save  your  do>^ ry.  I'm  a  Dutchman,!  ! 
For,  if  you  thought  ftie  aii  Italian, 
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You  would  be  damn*d,  ere  you  did  this^ 

you  whore :  [murder 

Thou'ldst  tremble,  to  imagine,  that  the 
Of  father,  mothttr,  brother,  ail  thy  race. 
Should  follow,  as  the  subject  of  my  justice! 
Cel.  Good  snr,  have  patience. 
Corv.  What  could' st  thou  propose 
Less  to  thyself,  than  in  this  heat  of  wrath. 
And  stung  with  my  dishonour,  I  should  strike 
This  steel  into  thee,  with  as  many  stabs. 
As  thou  wert  gaz'd  upon  with  goatish  eyes^ 
CeL  Alas,  sir,  be  appeas*d !  I  could  not 

think. 
My  being  at  the  window,  should  more  now 
Move  your  impatience,  than  at  other  times. 
'     Con.  No  ?  not  to  seek  and  entertain  a 

parley. 
With  a  known  knave?  before  a  multitude? 
You  were  an  actor  with  your  handkerchief; 
Which  he,  most  sweetly,  kist  in  the  receipt. 
And  might  (no  doubt)  return  it  with  a  letter. 
And  point  the  place  where  you  might  meet ; 

your  sister's,  rthe  turn. 

Your  mother's,  or  your  aunt's  might  serve 

CeL  Why,  dear  sir,  when  do  I  make  thes^ 

excuses  ? 
Or  ever  stir  abroad,  but  to  the  churchy 
And  that  so  seldom— 

Carv.  Well,  it  shall  be  less; 
And  thy  restraint  before  was  liberty,    [me. 
To  what  I  now  decree  :  and  therefore  mark 
First  I  will  have  this  bawdy  light  dam'd  up : 
And  till't  be  done,  some  two  or  three  yards 

off,  [chance 

I  Ml  chalk  li  line :  o'er  which,  if  thou  but 
To  set  thy  des|)'rate  foot ;  more  hell,  more 

horror,  fthee. 

More  wild  remorseless  rage  shall  seize  ou 
Than  on  a  conjurer,  that  had  heedless  left 
His  circle's  safety  ere  his  devil  was  laid. 


mUst  lie 


frith  his  str,iind  action,  and  his  Doi  e  of  faces. 
To  kis  drug-U'cture  drazus  your  itching  ears.l     ««  This,  says  Mr.  Upton,  can  hardly  be 
"  tortured  mto  any  kind  of  n\eaning ;  but  the  poet  thus  originally  gave  it: 

H^ith  his  strain' daciion,  and  his  dole  of  fajces,  4c\" 
A  true  uicturcof  a  roounttbank,  with  his  strain'd  action,  and  his  distributing  his/ffc^*,  or 
physical  dregs,  to  the  multitude.  TTie  correction  is  ingenious;  but,  1  think,  a  very  easy 
meanuig  may  be  assigned,  without  altering  the  text.  Dole  ofjhceSy  is  the  grimace,  or  change 
of  features,  which  accompanied  the  action.  We  have  a  parallel  expression  in  the  begm* 
ning  of  our  poet's  Scjunua  : 

•*  Wc  have  no  shift  of  faces." 
'^  f/is  sqff)  on  Iciuel,  with  the  toad-stone  t»'<.]The  toad-stone  is  a  kind  of  jewel,  which 
the  !•  rench  call  (a  crapaudine :  it  is  commonly  said  to  be  engendered  in  the  head  of  a  toad  ; 
but  mot  probably  ii  is  so  named  from  its  colour,  which  may  resemble  the  eyes  of  a  toad, 
that  are  bright  and  shining.  1  o  the  first  of  these  opinions  Sltakspcare  alludes,  where  he  w 
speaking  ot  atlliction; 

**  Swct  t  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

"  W  hich,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

"  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head." 

As  you  like  it,  act  II.  sc.  1. 
♦'  Ctt  y  M  a  citt  m,  lady  Vanity, 
And  be  a  dtahr  witfi  the  virtumis  man.']  The  skilful,  or  learned  man,  the  virtuoso.  She 
h  calh'd  ;;;d)  faiuij^,  in  hliusion  to  the  old  plays  in  which  Tani4y,  the  vice,  was  personized, 
tiiul  uru  ti  .1  j  pii.    I  lie  niountebauks  were  attended  with  rope-dancers  and  girls  that  played 
«n  a  rivUru*  or  guitar. 


Act «.  Scene  «.] 
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Then  here's  a  lock  which  I  will  hang  upon 
thee;  [backwards; 

And,  now  [  think  Wi\  I  WilF  kpep  thee 
Thy  lodging  shall  be  backwards ;  thy  walks 
backwards;  [pleasure, 

Thy  prospect,  all  be  backwards ;  and  no 
That  thou  shalt  know  but  backwards:  nay, 

since  you  force 
My  honest  nature,  kuow,  it  is  your  own 
Being  too  open,  makes  ine  use  you  tliut. 
Since  you  will  not  contain  your  subtil  nos- 
trils 
In  a  sweet  room,  but  they  must  snuff  the  air 
Of  rank  and  sweaty  passengers— —One 
knocks.  {^Knock  within. 

Awav,  and  be  not  seen,  pain  of  thy  life ; 
Nor  look  toward  the  window :  it  thou  dost — 
(Nay,  stay,  hear  this)  let  me  not  prosper, 

whore. 
But  I  will  make  thee  an  anatomy. 
Dissect  thee  mine  own  self,  and  read  a 

lecture 
Upon  tiiee  to  the  city,  and  in  public. 
Away,     Who's  there  ? 
Ser,  'Tis  signior  Mosca,  sir. 

SCENE    VI. 

Corvino,  Mosca. 

Corv,  Let  him  come  in,  his  master's  dead : 
there's  yet  [welcome. 

Some  good  to  help  the  bad.    My  Mosca, 
I  guess  your  news. 

Mos.  I  fear  you  cannot,  sir. 

Corv.  Fs't  not  his  death } 

Mos.  Rather  the  contrary. 

Ccn^,  Not  his  recovery  ? 

M<}8,  Yes,  sir. 

Corv.  I  am  curs' d, 
I  am  bewitch'd,  my  crosses  meet  to  vex  me. 
How  }  how  ?  how  ?  how? 

Mns.  Why,  sir,  with  Scoto's  oil ! 
Corbaccio,  and  Voltore  brought  of  it. 
Whilst  I  was  busy  in  an  inner  room— - 

Corv.  Death!  that  damn'd  mountebank! 
but  for  the  law 
Now,  I  could  kill  the  rascal :  H  cannot  be. 
His  oil  should  have  that  virtue.    Ha'  not  I 
Ediown  him  a  common  rogue,  come  fid- 
ling  in 
To  the  Osteri^,  with  a  tumbling  whore, 
And,  when  he  has  done  all  his  forc'd  tricks, 
bee  n  glad  fin't  ? 

Of  a  poor  spoonful  of  dead  wine,  with  flies 
It  cannot  be.    All  his  ingredients 
Are  a  sheep's  gall,  a  roasted  bitch's  marrow. 
Some  few  sod  earwigs,  pounded  caterpillers, 
A  little  capon's  grease,  and  fasting  spittle: 
I  know  'cm  to  a  dram. 

Mos,  I  know  not,  sir,  [ears. 

But  some  on't,  there,  they  pour'd  into  his 
iomti  in  his  nostrils,  and  roLOVcT'd  him; 
ftipplying  but  the  Incace. 

Corv.  Pox  o'  tliat  fricace. 

Mo».  -And  since,  to  seem  the  niore  officious 


And  flatt'ring  of  his  health,  there,  they  have 

had 
(At  extreme  fees)  the  College  of  Physicians 
Consultuig  on  him,  how  they  might  restore 

him ; 
Where  one  would  have  a  cataplasm  of  spices. 
Another  a  ftay'd  ape  clap'd  to  his  breast, 
A  third  would  ha'  it  a  dog,  a  fourth  an  oil 
With  wild  cats'  skins  :  at  last,  they  are  re- 

solv'd 
That  to  preserve  him,  was  no  other  means. 
But  some  young  womi^n  must  be  straight 

sought  out. 
Lusty  and  full  of  juice,  to  sleep  by  him  ; 
And  to  this  service  (most  unhappily. 
And  most  unwillingly)  am  I  now  employed. 
Which  here  I  thought  to  pre-acquamt  you 

with. 
For  your  advice,  since  it  concerns  you  most. 
Because,  I  would  not  do  that  thing  mi^t 
cross  -     [pendcnce^  sir : 

Your  ends,  on  whom  I  have  my  whole  de- 
Yet,  if  I  do  it  not,  thi-y  may  delate 
My  slackness  to  my  patron,  woik  me  out 
Of  his  opinion ;  and  there  all  your  hopes. 
Ventures,  or  whatsoever,  are  all  frustrate. 
I  do  but  tell  you,  sir.     Besides  they  are  all 
Now  striving,  who  shall  first  present  him. 
Therefore—  [what : 

I  could  entreat  you,  briefly  conclude  some^ 
Prevent  'em  if  you  can. 

Corv.  Death  to  my  hopes ! 
This  is  my  villainous  fortune !  best  to  hire 
Some  common  courtezan  ? 

Mos,  I,  1  thought  on  that,  sir. 
But  they  are  all  so  subtle,  full  t)f  art. 
And  age  again  doting  and  flexible. 
So  as — I  cannot  tell— we  may  perchance  f 
Light  on  a  (juean,  may  cheat  us  all. 

Corv.  'Tis  true.  [tricks,  sir^ 

Mos.  No,  no :  it  must  be  one  that  has  no 
Some  simple  thing,  a  creature  made  unto  it ; 
Some  wench  you  may  command.  Ha*  you 

no  kinswoman  ? 
Godso— Think,  think,  thinks  think,  thinks 

think,  think,  sir. 
One  o'  the  doctors  offer'd  there  his  daughter. 

Corv.  How! 

Mos.  Yes,  signior  Lupo,  the^physician. 

Corv.  His  daughter^ 

Mos.  And  a  virgin,  sir.    Why  ?  alas. 
He  knows  the  state  of 's  body,  what  it  is ; 
That  nousht  can  warm  his  blood,  sir,  but  a 

fever  J 
Nor  any  incantation  raise  his  spirit : 
A  long  fbrgetfulness  hath  seiz'd  that  part. 
Besides,  sir,  who  shall  know  it  ?  sonie  one  or 
two—  [man 

Corv.  I  prav  thee  give  me  leave.  If  any 
But  i  had  had'this  luck— The  thing  in'tself, 
T  know,  is  nothing — Wherefore  should  not  I 
As  well  command  my  blood  and  my  affec- 
tions, 
As  this  dull  doctor?  In  the  point  of  honour. 
The  cases  are  all  one  of  wife  and  daughter. 
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Afos,  I  hear  him  coming**. 

Core,  She  simll  do'tt  'tis  done. 
Slight,  if  this  doctor,  who  is  not  engaged. 
Unless  't  be  for  his  counsel  (which  is  no- 
thing) 
Offer  his  daughter,  what  should  I,  that  am 
So  deeply  in  i  I  will  prevent  him :  wretch ! 
Covetous  wretch*' !  Mosca,  I  have  deter- 
mined. 

Mos.  How,  sir?  [you  wot  of, 

Corv,  We*  11  make  all  sure.    The  party, 
ilhall  be  mine  own  wife,  Mosca. 

Mos,  Sir,  the  thing 
(But  that  I  would  not  seem  to  counsel  you) 
I  should  have  mentioned  to  you  at  the  first : 
And  make  your  count,  you  liave  cut  all  their 

throats. 
Why !  'lis  directly  taking  a  possession ! 
Ancf  in  his  next  fit,  we  may  let  him  go. 
*Tis  but  to  pull  the  pillow  from  his  head, 
And  he  is    throttled :  't  Iiad   been  done 

before, 
But  for  your  scrupulous  doubts,    "f 

Corv.  I,  a  plague  on' t. 

My  conscience  tools  my  wit.    Well,  V\\  be 

brief,  [us : 

And  so  be  thou,  lest  thou  should  be  before 

Go  home,  prepare  him,  tell  him  with  what 

zeal 
And  willingness  1  do  it :  swear  it  was 
On  the  first  hearing   (as   thou    niay'st  do 

truly) 
Mine  own  free  motion. 

Mos,  Sir,  I  warrant  you, 
I'll  so  possess  him  with  it,  that  the  rest 
Of  his  starvM  clients  shall  be  banishM  all ; 


And  only  you  reroiv'd.     But  come  not,  sir. 
Until  I  send,  for  1  have  something  else 
To   ripen    for  your  good  (you  must  not 
know't.) 

Corv,  But,  <lo  not  you  forget  to  send  nov. 

Mos.  Fear  not. 

SCENE    VIL 
Corcinn,  Celia, 

Corv*  Where  arc  you,  wife?  my  Celia? 

w  ife  ?  w  h at  bl  u bberi  ng  ? 
Come,    dry   those    tears.      I    think   thou 

thought'st  me  in  earnest  ? 
Ha  ?  by  this  light  1  talk'd  so  but  to  try  thee. 
Methinks,  the  iiirhtness  ot  the  occasion 
Should  ha*  conhrm*d  thee.    Come,  I  am 

not  jealous. 
Cel.  No? 

Corv,  Faith  I  am  not,  I,  nor  never  was : 
It  is  a  poor  unprofitable  humour. 
Do  not  I  know,  if  women  have  a  will. 
They'll  do  'gajnst  all  the  watches  o*  the 

world  i  [gold  ? 

And  that  the  fiercest  spies  arc  tam'd  with 
Tut,  I  am  confident  in  thee, thou  shaltsee't : 
Andsee,  I'll  give  thee  cause  too,  to  believe  it. 
Come,  kiss  me.     Go,  and  make  thee  ready 

straight, 
In  all  thy  best  attire,  thy  choicest  jewels. 
Put  *em  all  on,  and,  with  *em,  thy  best 

looks : 
We  are  invited  to  a  solemn  feast, 
At  old  Volponc's,  where  it  shall  appear 
How  far  I'm  tree,  from  jealousy,  or  fear. 


^  Ilifarhim  coming.]  This  is  spoke  aside  by  Mosca,  who  over-hears  Corvino's  last 
words ;  and  he  means,  that  he  is  coming  into  the  plot  he  had  laid,  to  procure  his  wife  for 
Volpone. 

«i fFrdch! 

Covetous  uretch  /]  How  finely  is  it  imagined  by  our  poet,  to  make  Con'ino  see  the 
basely  covetous  character  of  the  physician,  and  yet  be  so  strangely  ignorant  of  his  own  ! 
This  IS  an  instance  of  our  comedian's  great  insight  into  the  characters  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Upton* 


ACT    III. 


SCENE    I. 


Mosca, 

I  FEAR,  I  shall  begin  to  grow  in  love 
W  ith  my  dear  self,  and  my  most  prosperous 

parts. 
They  do  so  spring  and  burgeon ;  I  can  feel 
A  wnimsy  i'  my  blood :  (I  Know  not  how) 
ISuccess  hath  made  me  wanton.    I  could 

skip 
Out  of  my  skin,  now,  like  a  subtil  snake, 
1  am  so  lynber.    O  !  your  parasite 
Is  a  most  precious  thing,  dropt  from  above^ 


Not  bred  'mongst  clods  and   clod-pouls^ 

here  en  earth, 
I  muse,  the  mystery  was  not  made  a  science. 
It  is  so  liberally  profest !  almost 
All  the  wise  world  is  little  else,  in  nature. 
But  parasites,  or  sub-parasites.     And,  yet, 
I  mean  not  those  that  have  your  bare  town* 

art,  [house. 

To  know  who's  fit  to  feed  *cm ;   have  no 
No  familvi  no  tare,  and  tlurefore  mould 
Tales  for 'men's  ears,  to  bait  that  sense  ;  or 

Kitchen-invention,  and  some  stale  receipts 
To  please  the  belly,  and  the  jjroin ;  nor  those,. 
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With  their  court  dog-tricks,  that  can  fawn 

and  fleer. 
Make  their  revenue  out  of  legs  and  faces, 
£ccho  my  lord,  and  lick  away  a  moth  : 
But  your'tinc  elegant  rascal,  thai  can  rise 
And' stoop  (almost  together)  like  an  arrow, 
Shoot  thro*  the  air  as  nimbly  as  a  star ; 
Turn  short  as  doth  a  swallow ;  and  be  here, 
And  there,   and  here,  and  yonder  all  at 

once ; 
Present  to  any  humour,  all  occasion  ; 
And  change  a  visor,  swifter  than  a  thought ! 
This  is  the  creature  had  the  art  born  with 

him ; 
Toils  not  to  learn-it,  but  doth  practise  it 
Out  of  most  excellent  nature :  and  such 

sparks 
Are  the  true  parasites,  others  but  their  Zani's. 

.     SCENE    II. 
Afosca,  Bonario, 

Mas.  Who's  this  ?   Bonario  ?  old  Corbac- 
cio's  son  ? 
The  person  I  uas  bound  to  seek.    Fair  sir. 
You  are  happily  met. 

Jion.  That  cannot  be  by  thee. 

A/rw.  Why,  sir  ?  [leave  me  : 

Bon.  Nay,  pray  thee  know  thy  way,  and 
I  would  be  lotli  to  interchange  discourse 
With  such  a  mate  as  thou  art. 

M(}s.  Courteous  sir. 
Scorn  uot  my  poverty. 

Bon,  Not  I,  by  heaven  :  [ness. 

But  thoushaltgive  me  leave  to  hate  thy  base- 

Mns,  Baseness? 

Bon,  1,  answer  me,  is  not  thy  sloth 
Sufficient  argimient  ?  thy  flattery  ? 
Thy  means  of  feeding  ? 

Mos,  Ileav'n  be  good  to  me. 
These  iniputations  are  too  common,  sir. 
And  easily  stuck  on  virtue  when  she*s  poor ; 
^  You  are  unequal  to  me,  and  however 
Your  sentence  may  be  righteous,  yet  you 
are  not,  [censure : 

That  ere  you  know  me,   thus  proceed  in 
ht.  Mark  bear  witness  'gainst  you,  'tis  in- 
human, [andgbod: 

Bon.  What !  does  he  weep  ?  the  sign  is  soft 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  was  so  harsh. 

Mos.  'Tis  true,  that,  sway'd  by  strong  ne- 
cessity, 
I  am  enforced  to  eat  my  careful  bread 
With  too  much  obsequy  ;  'tis  true,  beside, 
1  bat  I  am  fain    to  spin  mine  own  poor 

raiment. 
Out  of  my  mere  observance,  bemg  not  bora 
To  a  free  fortune  :  but  that  I  have  done 
Base  offices,  in  rending  friends  asunder, 

^  Ynu  are  unequal  to  me,  and  hoxve'er 


Dividing  families,  betraying  counsels, 
Whispermg  false  lies,  or  mining  men  witik 

praises, 
Train'd  their  credulity  with  prejudices. 
Corrupted  chastity,  or  am  in  love 
With  mine  own  tender  ease,  but  would  not 

rather 
Prove  the  most  rugged,  and  laborious  course. 
That  might  redeem  my  present  estimation  ; 
Let  me  here  perish,  in'all  hope  of  goodness. 

Bort.  This  cannot  be  a  personated  passioni 
I  was  to  blame,  so  to  mistake  thy  nature ; 
Prythee  forgive  me:  and  speak  out  thy  bu- 
siness. 

Mos.  Sir,  it  concerns  you ;  and  though 
I  may  seem. 
At  first  to  make  a  main  offence  in  manners. 
And  in  ray  gratitude  unto  my  master ; 
Yet,  for  the  pure  love,  which  I  bear  all  right. 
And  hatred  of  the  wrong,  I  must  reveal  it. 
I  his  verv  hour  your  father  is  in  purpose 
To  disinnerit  you 

Bon,  How ! 

Mos.  And  thrust  you  forth, 
As  a  mere  stranger  to  his  blood;  'tis  true,  sir: 
The  work  no  way  eugageth  me,  but,  as 
I  claim  an  interest  in  the  general  state 
Of  goodness  and  true  virtue,  which  I  hear 
T  abound  in  you  :  and,  for  which  mere  re- 
spect, 
Without  a  second  aim,  sir,  I  have  done  it. 

^on.  This  tale  hath  lost  thee  much  of  the 
late  trust. 
Thou  hadst  with  me;  it  is  impossible: 
I  know  not  how  to  lend  it  any  thought. 
My  father  should  be  so  unnatural. 

Mos.  It  is  a  confidence  that  well  becomes 
Your  piety ;  and  form*d  (no  doubt)  it  is 
From  your  own  simple  innocence:  which 
makes  [But,  sir. 

Your  wrong  more  monstrous  and  abhorr'd. 
I  now  will  tell  you  more.  This  very  minute. 
It  is,  or  will  be  doing :  and,  if  you 
Shall  be  but  pleas*d  to  go  with  me.  Til 
bring  you,  [where 

(I  dare  not  say  where  you  shall  see,  but) 
Your  ear  shall  be  a  witness  of  the  deed; 
Hear  yourself  written  bastard,  and  profcst 
The  common  issue  of  the  earths 

Bon,  Vm  maz*d ! 

Mos,  Sir,  if  I  do  it  not,  draw  your  just 

sword,  [face ; 

And  score  your  vengeance  on  my  front  and 

Mark  me  your  villam :  you  have  too  much 

wrong, 
AndT  do  suffer  for  you,  sir.     My  heart 
Weeps  blood  in  anguish- 
Bon.  Lead.    I  follow  thee. 


J» 


Your  sentence  maij  he  righteous,  yet  you  are  not, 
Tftat  ere  ym  know  me,  thus  proceed  in  censure."]  You  are  unequal,  i.  e.  unjust ;  do  mot 
dge  equitably.     The  sentiment  itself  is  from  these  lines  of  Seneca : 
2ui  statuit  aliquid,  jnirte  inauditd  alterci, 
Jiquum  licet  statutrit,  baud  aqmisivit  — -Mkdka. 
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SCENE  III. 
Volpone,  Nana,  Andro^/nn,  Castrone, 

Folp,  Mosca  stays  long  metbinks.     Bring 
forth  your  sports, 
And  help  to  make  the  wretched  time  more 
sweet. 
**  Nan*   Dwarfj  fool,  and  eunuch,  well 
met  here  we  be. 
•'  x\  question  it  were  now,  whether  of  us  three, 
**  Being  all  the  known  deilcatcs  of  a  rich 

man, 
**  In  pleasing  him,  claim  the  precedency  can? 
**  Cos.  I  claim  for  myself. 
"  And.  And  so  doth  the  fool. 
'*  Nan,  'Tis  foolish  indted:  let  me  set 
you  both  to  school. 
**  First  for  your  dw;irf,  hc*s  little  and  witty, 
*•  And  every  thing,  as  it  is  little  is  pretty; 
**  Else  whv  do  men  say  to  a  creature  ot  my 
shape,  [little  ape  ? 

'*  So  soon  as  they  see  him,  it's  a  pretty 
"  And  why  a  pretty  ape }  but  for  pleasing 
imitation  [fashion. 

**  Of  greater  men's  actions,  in  a  ridiculous 
"  Beside,  this  feat  body  of  mine  doth  not 

ciave 
*'  Half  the  meat,  drink,  and  cloth,  one  of 

}  our  bulks  will  have. 

'  Admit  your  fool's  face  be  the  motlier  of 

laughter,  [after : 

"  Yet,  for  his  brain,  it  must  always  come 

*'  And  though  that  do  feed  him,  it's  a  pitiful 

case, 
^'  His  body  is  behdding  to  such  a  bad  foce." 

\Pne  knocks. 
Volp.  Who's  there?   my  couch;  away, 
look,  Nano,  see: 

-In  good^th,  I  am  drest 


Give  me  my  caps,   first go,  enquire^ 

Now,  Cupid 
Send  it  be  Mosca,  and  with  fair  return. 

Nan  it  is  the  beauteous  madam  ■ 

Foip.  Would-be is  it? 

Nan.  The  same. 

f^oip  Nowtorment  on  me ;  squire  her  in : 
For  she  will  enter,  or  dwell  here  for  ever. 
Nay,  quickly,  that  my  fit  were  past.    I 

fear 
A  second  hell  too,  that  my  lothing  this 
Will  quite  expel  ray  appetite  to  the  other : 
Would  she  were  takmg  now  htr  tedious 

leave, 
Lord  how  it  threats  me  what  I  am  to  suffer. 

SCENE    IV. 

Ladb/,  Volpone,  Nano,  Women  9. 

Ladtf.  I  thank  you,  good  sir.    'Fray  you, 
signify 
Unto  your  patron,  lam  here.  I'his  band 
Shews  not  my  neck  enough  (I  trouble  you. 

Let  me  request  you,  bid  one  of  my  women 
Come  hither  to  me.)    In  good  faith,  I  aiii 

drest 
Most  favourably  to-day !  It  is  no  matter : 
i  'Tis  well  enough  *.     Look,  see  these  petu- 
lant things ! 
How  they  have  <lone  tiiis  ! 
Folp»  I  do  feel  the  fuver 
CntVing  in  at  mine  ears ;  O,  for  a  charm. 
To  fright  it  hence. 

Lua,  Come  nearer :  is  this  turl 
In  his  right  place  ?  or  this  ?  why  is  this  higher 
Than  alftlie  rest  ?    You  ha'  not  wasb'd  your 
eyes,  yet? 


Moatfavourablv  to-day,  U  is  no  matter, 
'Tis  weU  efwugn.']  Lady  Would-be  is  setting  her  dress  in  order:  but  the  pointing  nmst  be 
altered: 

«« ^I  am  drest 

"  Most  favourably  to-day  *  It  is  no  matter : 

*"Tis  well  enough." She  speaks  ironically:  afterwards  she  takes  her  maids  to 

ta^k  about  her  head-dress ;  and  here  our  learned  poet  has  plainly  Juvenal  in  view,  sat. 
vi.^gi: 

ie  Is  this  curl 

**  In  his  rigiit  place?  or  this ?  why  is  this  higher 

*' Than  all  the  rest?" 
So  Juvenal, 

Altior  hie  quare  cincinnus  ? 
And  a  little  lower,  the  dwarf  says, 

** She'll  beat  her  women, 

'*  Because  her  nose  is  red." 

< Sttanam  est  kk  culpa  putUa, 

Si  iibi  dispiicuit  nasus  tuus  f 
Juvenal  likewise  mentions  the  counsels  called  to  consult  on  the  lady's  dressing,  as  if  her 
character  and  soul  were  concerned  in  the  determination. 

Tanquamfama  discritnen  agaiur, 

Aut  anima. 

So  tlie  lady  ot  our  poet, 

"  CalVd  you  to  counsel  of  so  frequent  dressings. 

*•  (Nan*  More  carefully  than  of  your  fame  or  hoBOur.)" 
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Or  do  they  not  stand  even  i'  your  head  ? 

Where  is  your  fellow  ?  call  h«r. 
Nan.  Now,  St.  Mark 

Deliver  us !  anon,  she'll  beat  her  women. 

Because  her  nose  is  red. 
Lad,  I  pray  you,  view 

This  tire,  forsooth :  are  all  things  apt  or  no  ? 

fFcm.  One  hair  a  little  here,  sticks  out, 

forsooth.  [}  our  d»ar  sight. 

Lad.  Does' t so,  forsooth  ?  and  where  was 

When  it   did  so,  forsooth  ?     What   now  ? 
bird-e>  'd  ?  [luend  it. 

And  you  too  ?  ''Pray  you  both  approach  and 

Now   (by  that  light)  I  muse    yo  are   not 
ashain'd  !  [unto  you, 

I,  that  have   preach'd  these  things  so  oft 

Read  you   the   principlt^s,  ^argu'd  all  the 
grounds. 

Disputed  every  fitness,  every  grace,       "* 

Calrd  yoii  to  counsel  of  so  trequent  dres- 
sings  

(Nan.  More  carefully  than  of  your  fame 

or  honour.) 
Lad,  Made  you  acquainted,  what  an  am- 
ple dowry  [unto  you. 

The  knowledge  ot  these  things  would  be 

Able,  alone»  to  get  you  noble  husbands 

At  your  return :  and  you  thus  to  neglect  it  ? 

Besides,  you  seeing  vvhat  a  curious  nation 

Th'  Italians  are,  what  will  they  say  of  me } 

The  English  lady  cannot  dress  herself; 

Here's  a  fine  imputation  to  our  country  ! 

Well,  go  your  ways,  and  stay  i'  the  next 
room. 

This  fucus  was  too  coarse  too,  it's  no  matter. 

Good  sir,  you'll  give  em  entertaipment } 


Foln,  The  storm  comes  toward  me. 

Lad.  How  does  mv  Volpone? 

Folp.  Iroubled  with  noise,  I  cannot  sleep; 
I  dreamt 
That  a  strange  fur\  enter'd,  now,  my  house. 
And,  with  the  dreadiul  tempest  of  her  breath. 
Did  cleavr  my  roof  asunder. 

Lfid    Believe  me,  and  I 
Had  the  most  fearful  dream,  could  I  re- 
mem  bcr't — 

Folp.  Out  on  my  fate ;  I  ha'  given  her 
the  occasion 
How  to  torment  me :  she  will  tell  me  hers. 

Lad.  Methought,  the  golden  mediocrity. 
Polite',  and  delicate 

Foip.  O,  if  you  do  love  me. 
No  more  :  I  sweat,  aod  suilVr,  at  the  mention 
Uf  any  dream  ;  feel  how  1  tremble  yet. 

Lad.  Alas,  good  soul !  the  passion  of  the 
heart.  '  [of  apples ; 

Seed-pearl  were  good  now,  boil'd  with  syrup 
Tincture  of  gold,  and  coral,  citron-pills. 
Your  elicampane  reot,  myrobalanes— — 

f^olp.  Ay  me,  I  have  ta'cn  a  grass-hopper 
by  the  wing  \  [muscadel 

Lad.  Burnt  silk,   and  amber,  you  have 
Good  i'the  house * 

Volp.  You  will  not  drink,  and  part?  • 

Lad,  No,  fear  not  that.  I  doubt  we  shall 

not  get 

Some  English  safTron  (half  a  dram  would 

.•      serve)  ,  [mints. 

Your  sixteen  cloves,  a  little  musk,  dry'd 

Bugloss,  and  barley-meal— 

Kolp.  She's  in  again ; 
Before  I  feign' d  diseases,  now  I  have  one. 


^  Ay  me,  I  have  ta^en  a  grass-hopper  bt/  the  wing.']   We  had  the  same  expression  be- 
fore, in  the  dialogue  at  tiie  end  of  the  Poetaster. 

"  And  like  so  many  screaming  grass-hoppers 
"  Held  by  the  wings,  fill  every  ear  with  noise." 
Mr.  Upton  has  the  following  observation  on  the  place  :  This  was  a  proverb  of  the  poet  Ar- 
chilocnus,  as  Lucian  tells  uh  in  the  beginning  of  nis  Pseudblogista :  To  i%  r«  A^^^xox*  >««'• 
n^mi  Juy*9,  o7i  Trr7*y«  m  W^i^n  owuhnpar  For  the  faster  you  hold  them  by  the  wings,  the  louder 
they  scream.-— but  is  tlus  true  ot  grass-hoppers  ?  CUadu  and  Tit?*{  is  not  a  grass-hopper,  for 
the  poet  describes  it  as  sitting  and  singing  on  trees :  however,  the  common  translations  mubt 
excuse  our  poet 

*  Lad.  Burnt  silk,  and  amber,  you  fuive  muscadel   . 

Good  i*  th*  house 

And  these  apply* d  with  a  right  scarlet  cloth.']  Burnt  silk,  says  Mr.  Sympson,  seems 
td  be  an  old  ingredient ;  and  such  perliaps  he  may  think  the  rest  of  the  composition :  but 
our  poet,  I  believe,  in  this  part  of  the  lady's  character,  hath  shadowed  out  the  likeness  of- 
those  good  wives  in  his  own,  and  the  preceding  times,  who  addicted  themselves  to  the  study 
and  profession  of  physick.  Most  of  these  ingredients  art  taken  from  some  very  choice  re- 
ceipts, not  then  but  of  vogue,  and  are  the  same  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  our  earliest  prac- 
titioners. Such  were  Gilbertus,  and  John  of  Gaddt^sden,  author  of  the  Rosa  Aaglicana.  Had 
I  the  performances  of  these  writers  at  hand,  I  should  probably  be  able  to  oblige  the  reader 
with  a  more  particular  prescription:  but  I  must  content  myself  at  present,  with  producing 
some  extracts  which  occur  in  Dr.  Friend's  History  of  Physick,  2d  vol.  "  Gilbertus  then 
"  acquaint  us,  thai  burnt  silk,  especially  if  it  were  of  a  purple  colour,  was  often  given  by 
"  old  nurses  in  a  draught  or  cordial.  Fetula  provincialts  dant  purpuram  combustam  in  votu 
*'  — similiter  pannus  tinctus  de  grano."  And  the  virtues  of  a  riglu  scarld  cloth  were  held 
so  extraordinary,  that  Dr.  John,  by  wrapping  a  patient  in  scarlet,  cured  him  of  the  small- 
pox, without  leavine  so  much  as  one  mark  in  his  face ;  and  he  commends  it  for  an  excellent 
method  of  cure.  Capiatur  scarlctwn^  ct  iwoolvatur  xarialQSUs  tot(Uiterf  iiciU  ego  feci,  et  est 
haw  eura,. 
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[Act  3.  Sceni  5. 


Lad,  And  these  appl/d,   with  a  right 

scarlet  cloth — 
Folp.  Another  flood  of  words!  a  very 

torrent  f 
Zad,  ShaU  I,  sir,  make  you  a  poultice  ? 
f^olp.  No,  no,  no, 
Vm  very  well,  you  need  prescribe  no  more. 
Lad,  I  have  a  little  studied  physick ;  but 
now, 
I'm  all  for  musick,  save  i'the  forenoons. 
An  hour  or  two  for  painting.  I  would  have 
A  lady,  indeed,  f  have  all,  letters,  and  arts. 
Be  able  to  discourse,  to  write,  to  paint. 
But  principal  (as  Plato  holds)  youi*  musick 
(And  so  does  wise  Pythagoras,  I  take  it) 
is  your  true  rapture  ;  when  there  is  consent 
In  face,  in  voice,  and  clothes :  and  is,  mdeed. 
Our  sex's  chiefest  ornament. 

Folp.  The  poet, 
As  old  in  time  as  Plato,  and  as  knowing, 
Says,  that  your  highest  female  grace  is  si- 
lence*. 
Lad.  Which  o'  your  poets  ?  Petrarch?  or 
Tasso  ?  or  Dante  ? 
Guarini  ?  Artosto  ?  Aretine  ? 
Ciec9  di  Hadria  ?  1  have  read  them  all.        ' 
FoL  Is  every  thing  a  cause  to  my  de- 
struction }  [about  me ! 
Lad  I  think  I  ha'  two  or  three  of  'em 
Foip,  The  sun,  the  sea,  will  sooner  both 
stand  still,  [it. 
Than  her  eternal  tongue !  nothing  can  'scape 
Lad.  Here's  Pastor  Fido— 
f^olp.  Profess  obstinate  silence; 
That's  now  my  safest. 

Lad,  All  our  English  writers, 
I  mean  such  at  sure  happy  in  th'  ItaUaa, 
Will  deign  to  fteal  out   of  this  author, 

mainly; 
Almost  as  much  as  from  Montaugne : 
He  has  so  modem  4nd  facile  avein, 
Fittmgthe  time,  and  catching  the  couit^ear ; 
Your  Petrarch  is  more  passionate,  yet  he. 
In  days  of  sonneting,  trusted 'em  with  much : 
Dante  is  hard,  and  few  can  understand  him. 
But,  for  a  desperate  Vit,  there's  Aretine ! 
Only  his  pictures  are  a  little  obsceno' 
You  mark  me  not? 
Folp,  Alas,  my  mind's  perturb'd. 
Lad.  Why,  in  such  cases,  we  must  cure* 
ourselves. 
Make  use  of  our  philosophy—*— 
^olp.  O'y  me. 

Lad,  And  as  we  find  our  passions  do  rebel. 
Encounter  'em  with  reason,  or  divert  'em. 
By  giving  scope  unto  some  other  humour 


Of  lesser  danger :  as,  in  politic  bodies. 
There's  nothiifg  more  doth  overwhelm  the 

judgment. 
And  ck>udsthe  understanding,  tfum  too  much 
Settiing  and  fixing,  and  (as  'twere)  subsiding 
Upon  one  object.    For  the  incorporating 
Or  these  same  outward  things,  into  that  part. 
Which  we  call  mental,  leaves  some  certain 

hxes 
That  stop  the  organs,  and,  as  Plato  says, 
AssMsinates  our  knowledge. 

Foip.  Now,  the  spirit 
Of  patience  help  me. 

Lad.  Come,  m  faith,  I  must 
Visit  you  more  a-days;  and  makeypu  well : 
Laugn  and  be  lusty. 

Foif,  My  good  angel  save  me. 
Lad,  There  was  but  one  sole  man  in  all 
the  world. 
With  whom  I  e'er  could  sympathize ;  and  he 
Would  lye  you  often,  three,  four  hours  to- 
gether, [rapt 
To  hear  me  speak :  and  be  (sometime)  so 
As  he  would  answer  me  quite  from  the  pur- 
pose,                             [discourse 
Like  you,  and  you  are  like  him,  just.    I'll 
(And  't  be  but  only,  sir,  to  bring  you  sleep) 
How  we  did  spend  our  tinie  and  loves  to- 
gether. 
For  some  six  years. 

f^oto.  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh,  oh,  oh. 
Lai.  For  we  were  coaetanei,  and  brought 
up-  [rescue  me. 

Fd.  Some  power,  some  fate,  some  fortune 

SCENE    V. 
Mosca,  Lady,  Folpone. 

Mos.  God  save  you,  madam. 

Lad.  Good  sir. 

Folp,  Mosca?  welcome, 
Welcome  to  my  redemption. 

Moi.  Why,  sir? 

Fo^,  Oh, 
Bid  me  of  this  my  torture,  quickly,  there; 
My  madam,  with  the  everlasting  voice : 
The  bells,  in  time  of  pestilence,  ne'er  made 
Like  noise,  or  were  in  that  perpetual  motion ! 
The  cock-pit  comes  not  near  it    All  my 
house»  [breath. 

But  n6w,  steam'd  like  a  bath,  with  her  thick 
A  lawyer  could  not  haye  been  heard;  nor 

scarce 
Another  woman,  such  a  hail  of  words 
She  has  let  fiUl.    For  hell's  sake,  rid  her 
hence. 


'Thepoet 


As  old  in  time  as  Plato,  and  as  knowing, 

Says  that  our  highest  female  grace  is  silence.'}^  Here  is  a  slight  error  in  the  text,  which 
I  correct  on  the  authority  of  the  nest  fol^o :  our  highe8t>  should  be  read  yfmr  highest.  The 
poet  perhaps  is  Sophocles, 

Or  Euripides,  whom  the  Oracle  pronounced  the  Wiier> 
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Mos,  Has  she  presented  ? 

y^olp.  O,  I  do  not  care, 
I'll  take  her  absence,  upon  any  price. 
With  any  loss. 

Mos,  Madam 

Lad.  I  ha'  brought  your  patron 
A  toy,  a  cap  here,  of  mine  own  work 

Mas.  'Tis  well, 
I  had  forgot  to  tell  you,  I  saw  your  knight. 
Where  you  would  little  think  it 

Lfid.  Where? 

Mos.  Marry,  [apprehend  him. 

Where  yet,  if  you  make  haste,  you  may 
Rowinfl;  upon  the  water  in  a  gondola. 
With  the  most  cunning  curtizan  of  Venice. 

Lad.  Is' t  true? 

Mos.  Pursue  'era,  and  believe  your  eyes: 

Leave  me,  to  make  your  gift.    I  knew, 

'twould  take.  [licence. 

For  lightly,  they  that  use  themselves  most 

Are  still  most  jealous. 

yolp.  Mosca,  hearty  thanks. 
For  thy  quick  fiction,  and  delivery  of  me. 
Now  to  my  hopes,  what  say'st  thou  ? 

Lad,  But  do  you  hear,  sir  ? — 

J^olp.  Asain,  I  fear  a  paroxysm*. 

Lad,  Which  way 
Row'd  they  together? 

Mos.  Toward  the  Kialto. 

Lad,  I  pray  you  lend  me  your  dwarf. 

Mos,  I  pray  you  take  him.  [fair. 

Your  hopes,  sir,  are  like  happy  blossoms. 
And  promise  timely  fruit,  if  you  will  stay 
But  the  maturing ;  keep  you  at  your  couch, 
Corbaccio  will  arrive  straight,  with  the  will: 
When  he  is  gtMie,  Pll  tell  you  more. 

f7>^.  My  blood. 
My  spirits  are  retum'd ;  I  am  alive : 
And  like  your  wanton  gamester,  atPrimero, 
Whose  thought  had  whisper' d  to  him,  not 
golessj 


Methinks  1  lye,  and  draw  - 


i^counter. 
braaen- 


SCENE    VI. 
Mosca,  Bonarh, 

Mos.  Sir,  here  conceal'd,  you  may  hear 
all.    But  pray  you 
Have  patience,  sir ;  the  same's  your  father's 
kaock*:  [Oneknockt. 

I  am  conipell'd  to  leave  you. 

Bon.  Do  so.    Yet 
Cannot  my  thought  imagine  this  a  truth. 

SCENE  VII. 
Mosca,  Corvino,  Celia,  Bonario,  KoJpone. 

Mos.  Death  on  me !  you  are  come  too 
sooD,  what  meant  you  ? 


says, 


Have  faience,  sir,  the  sam^s  your  father,  jutocks.]    We  must  read. 


'  The  same's  yqklt  father's  knock. 


Did  not  I  say,  I  would  send  ? 

Corv.  Yes,  but  I  fear'd 
You  might  forget  it,  and  then  they  prevent 
us.  [his  horns  ? 

Mos.  Prevent  ?  did  e*er  man  haste  so,  for 
A  courtier  would  not  ply  it  so,  for  a  place. 
Well,  now  there  is  no  helping  it,  stay  here ; 
I'll  presently  return. 

Corv.  Where  are  you,  Celia? 
You  know  not  wherefore  I  have  brought 
you  hither  ? 

Cel  Not  well,  except  you  told  me. 

Corv.  Now,  I  will : 
Hark  hither. 

Mos.  Sir,  your  father  hath  sent  word, 

[To  Bonario. 
It  will  be  half  an  hour  ere  he  come ; 
And  therefore,  if  you  please  to  walk  the 
while 

Into  that  gallery at  the  upper  end, 

There  are  some  books  to  entertain  the  time : 

And  I'll  take  care  no  man  shall  come  unto 

you,  sir.  [this  fellow. 

Bon.  Yes,  I  will  stay  there  ;  I  do  doubt 

Mos,  There,  he  is  far  enough ;  he  can 
, hear  nothing:  ^ 

And;  for  his  father,  I  can  keep  him  off. 

Corv.  Nay,  now,  there  is  no  starting  back, 
and  therefore. 
Resolve  upon  it:  I  have  so  decreed. 
It  must' be  done.  Nor  would  I  move't  afore. 
Because  I  would  avoid  all  shifts  and  tricks. 
That  mi^ht  deny  me. 

Cel.  Sir,  let  me  beseech  you. 
Affect  not  these  strange  trials ;  if  you  doubt 
My  chastity,  why,  lock  me  up  for  ever : 
Make  me  the  heir  of  darkness.  Let  me  live. 
Where  I  may  please  your  fears,  if  not  your 
trust. 

Corp.  Believe  it,I  have  no  such  humour,  I, 
All  that  I  speak  I  mean ;  yet  I'm  not  mad : 
Not  horn-mad,  see  you  ?  to  to,  shew  your- 
Obedient,  and  a  wife,  [s<Hf 

CeL  O  heaven  I 

Corv.  1  say  it. 
Do  so*  ^      • 

Cel.  Was  this  the  train? 

Coro.  I've  told  you  reasons; 

What  the  physicians  have  set  down ;  how 

much  [are; 

It  may  concern  me ;  what  my  engagements 

My   means;   and  the  necessity  of  those 

means. 
For  niy  recovery:  wherefore,  if  you  be 
Loyal,  and  mine,  be  won,  respect  my  ven- 

Ctl.  Before  your  honour?  [ture. 

Corv.  Honour?  Tut,  a  breath,:  [term 
There's  no  such  thing  in  nature:  a  mere 
Invented  to  awe  fools.    What  is  my  gold 

Mr.  Upton 


Thif  kno^^g  you  nowW,  is  your  father's.    Mosca  expected  It  to  be  so,  but  the  sequel 
wai  shew  bis  oustake.   Or  it  mzy  be  an  elliptical  cxprcwipn,  "  '^^ *-  --  -  '-^'^  --^ 


'  The  lame's  your  father  who 
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The  worse  for  touching?  clothes  for  being 
look'd  on  ?  [wretch. 

Why,  thh  's  no  more.     An  old  decrepit 
That  has  no  sense,  no  sinew ;  takes  his  meat 
With  others'  fingers ;  only  knows  to  gape, 
When  yon  do  scald  his  gums ;  a  voice,  u 

shadow ; 
And,  what  can  this  man  hurt  you  ? 

Cel.  Lord !  what  spirit 
Is  this  hath  entred  him  ? 

Carv.  And  for  your  fame. 
That's  such  a  jig;  as  if  I  would  go  tell  it. 
Cry  it  on  the  Piazza!  who  shall  know  it  ? 
But  he  that  cannot  speak  it,  and  this  fellow, 
Whosf  Jips  are  i*  my  pocket:  save  yourself, 
If  you'll  procla  Pi*t,  \ou  may.    I  know  no 
Should  come  to  know  it.  [other, 

Cei.  Are  heaven,  and  saints,  then,  nothing^ 
Will  they  be  blind  or  stupid  ? 

Core  'How? 

Cei  Good  sir, 
Bt*  jealous  "^till,  emulate  them ;  and  think 
What  hate  iht-y  burn  with  toward  every  sin. 

Corv.  I  gram  you  :  if  I  thought  it  were  a 
sin, 
I  would  not  urge  vou.    Should  I  offer  this 
To  some  }  oung  Frenchman,  or  hot  Tuscan 

blood. 
That  had  read  Aretine,  conn'd  all  hisprinti. 
Knew  ever}'  quirk  within  lust's  labyriotb. 
And  were  protest  critick  in  lechery ; 
And  I  would  look  upon  him,  ana  applaud 

him. 
This  were  a  sin:  but  here  'tis  contrary, 
A  pious  work,  mere  charity  for  physick, 
And  honest  polity,  to  assure  mine  own. 

CeL  O  ht.aven!  canst  thou  sutftT  such  a 
change  ?  [my  pride, 

Folp.  Thou  art  mine  honour,  NIosca,  and 
My  joy,  my  tickling,  my  delight!  Go  bring 

Mni,  Please  you  draw  near,  sir.       [*em. 

Corv.  Come  on,  what 

You  will  not  be  rebellious?  bv  that  light — 

Mos,  Sir,  sigi]ior  Corviao,  here,  is  come 

Folp.  Oh.  ,  [to  see  you. 

Mas.  And  hearing  of  the  consultation  had, 
So  lately,  for  your  health,  is  come  to  offer. 
Or  rather,  sir,  to  prostitute 

Cord.  I'hanks,  sweet  Mosca'. 

Mos.  Freely,  unask'd,  or  unintreated  — 

Cotx.  WeH.  [love) 

ilf (>r.  (As  the  true  fer\'cnt  instance  of  his 
His  own  most  fair  and  proper  wife ;  the 
Only  <rf  price  in  Venice [beauty^ 

Corp.  Tis  well  urg'd         [preserve  you. 

Moi.  To  be  your  comfortrcss,  and  to 

f^olp.  Alas,  Pm  past  already !  Pray  you, 

thank  him  .  [that, 

For  his  good  care  and  promptness ;  but  for 


'Tis  a  vain  labour  e*en  to  fight  'gainst  hea- 
ven; 
Applying  fire  to  a  stone :  (uh,  uh,  uh,  uh.) 
Making  a  dead  leaf  grow  again.     1  take 
His  wishes  sently,  though ;  and  you  may 
tell  him,  [is  hopeless! 

What  I  have  done  for  him:  marry,  my  state 
Will  him  to  pray  for  me;  and  t*  use  his  for- 
With  reverence,  when  becomes  to't.   [tune 

Afos.  Do  j^ou  hear,  sir  ? 
Go  to  him  with  your  wife. 

Corv.  Heart  of  ray  father!  [come. 

Wilt  thou  persist  thus  ?  come,  T  pray  thee 
Thou  seest  His  nothing,  Celia.  By  tl.is  hand, 
i  shall  grow  violent    Come,  do't,  I  say. 

CeL  Sir,  kill  me,  rather :  I  will  take  down 
poison. 
Eat  burning  coals,  do  any  thing.  — 

Cdrv.  Be  damn!d.  [the  hair  ; 

gleart)  I  will  drag  thee  hence,  home  by 
ry  thee  a  strumpet  through  the  streets ; 

rip  up  [nose; 

Thy  mouth  noto  thine  ears ;'  and  slit  thy 
Like  a  raw  rotchet Do  not  tempt  me, 

come,  [slave 

Yield,  I  am  loth--(Death!)  I  will  buy  some 
Whom  I  will  kill,  and  bind  thee  to  him, 

alive ;  L^^^S 

And  at  my  window  hang  you  forth,  aevi- 
Some  monstrous  crime,  which  I,  in  capital 

letters. 
Will  eat  into  thy  flesh  with  aquafortis, 
Add  burning  ccr'sives,    on  this  stubborn 

breast.  fdo't. 

Now,  by  the  blood  thou  hast  faicens*a,  I'll 
'    CeL  Sir,  what  yon  please,  you  may,  I  am 

vour  martyr.  [serv'd  it : 

Corv.  Be  not  thus  obstinate,  1  ha*  not  de- 
Think  who  it  is  intreats  you.      Pr'ythee, 

sweeti  [a"ttires, 

(Good  faith)  thou  shalt  have  jewels,  eowns^ 
What  thou  wilt  think,  and  ask.    Do  but  ^ 

kiss  him  ;  [suit. 

Or  touch  him,  but.  For  my  sake.  At  my 
This  once.     No  ?  not  ?  1  shall  remember 

this.  [my  undoing  ? 

Will  you  disgrace  me  thus  ?  Do  you  thirst 
Mos.  Nay,  gentle  lady,  be  advis'd. 
Corv.  No,  no. 
She  has  watch'd  her  time.    God's  preciout, 

this  is  skir%-y, 
*Tis  very  skirvy :  and  you  are — 
Afos.  Nay,  good  sir. 
Core.  An  errant  Lx)€ust,  by  heayen,  a  Lo« 

cust  •  [par'«l« 

Whore!  crocodile  !  that  hast  thy  tears  pre* 
Expecting  how  thou'lt  bid  *em  flow*. 

Afos.  Say,  'pray  you,  sir. 
She  will  consider. 


'  Cdk'v.  Thmdts,  noeet  Afosca."]    Here  is  a  line  lost,  which  I  'have  inserted  from  the  old 
copy, 

Mos.  Frcebf,  unasked,  or  unintreaied Cor.  ITeU. 

•  An  errant  locust,  by  Htaven,  a  locust ;  Khore, 
OrocodUt,  that  koMt  thy  tears  prepar'd, 

£jpecting,hawthoul^t  hid*emJiou\'\  These  verses  should'thus  be  ordered  andi>rinted  ; 

Jn 
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Cei  Would  my  life  woQid  serve 
To  satisfy. 

CoTV,  '(S'death)  if  she  would  but  speak  to 

hihi. 

And  save  my  reputation,  't^fe^e  somewhat; 

But  spitefuity  to  affect  my  utter  ruin. 

Mos.  I,  now  you  ha'  put  your  fortune  in 

her  hands.  [her; 

Why  i*  faith,  it  is  her  modesty,  I  must  quit 

If  you  were  absent,  she  would  be  more 

coming; 
I  know  it :  and  dare  undertake  for  her. 
What  woman  can  before  her  husband?  pray 
Let  us  depart,  and  leave  her  here.       [you, 

Corv,  Sweet  Celia, 
Thou  may'st  redeem  all,  yet ;  Fll  say  no 
more :  [there. 

If  not,  esteem  yourself  as  lost    Nay,  stay 
CeL  O  God,  and  his  good  angels  !  whi- 
ther, whither. 
Is  shame  fled  human  breasts?    that  with 

such  ease, 
Men  dare  put  off  your  honours,  and  their 

own  ? 
Is  that,  which  ever  was  a  cause  of  life. 
Now    plac'd  beneath  the  basest  circum- 
stance ? 
And  modesty  an  exile  made,  for  money  ? 
Folp.  I,  in  Corvino,- and  such  earth-fed 
'  minds, 

[^He  leaps  off  from  his  couch. 
That  never  tasted  the  true "heav'n  of  love. 
Assure  thee,  Celia,  he  that  would  sell  thee, 
Only  for  hope  of  gain,  and  that  uncertain, 
He  would  have  sold  his  part  of  Paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  cope-man'. 
Why  art  thou  maz'd  to  sec  me  thus  revived? 
Rather  applaud  thybeauties  miracle : 
'Tis  thy  great  work;  that  hath,  not  now 
sSone,  [shapes. 

But  .sundry  times,  rais'd  oie,   in  several 
And,  but  this  morning  like  a  mountebank^ 
To  see  thee  at  thy  window.     I,  before 


I  wogld  have  left  mv  practice,  for  thy  love. 
In  varying  figures,  f  would  have  contended 
With  the  blue  Proteus,  or  the  homed  flood. 
Now  art  thou  welcome. 

CeL  Sir!  ' 

Folp,  Nay,  fly  me  not ; 
Nor  let  thy  false  imagination  [so; 

That  I  was  bed-rid,  make  thee  think.  Lam 
Thou  shalt  not  find  it.    I  am,  now,  as  fresh. 
At  dot,  as  high,  and  in  as  jovial  ptjght. 
As  when  (m  tfiat  so  celebrated  scene. 
At  recitation  of  our  comedy. 
For  entertainment  of  the  great  Vatbys) 
1  acted  young  Antinous;  and  attracted 
The  eyes  and  ears  of  all  the  ladies  present, 
T'  admire  each  graceful  gesture,  note,  and 
footing. 

SOKC. 

"  Come,  my  Celia,  let  us  prove, 
*•  While  we  can,  the  sports  of  love  *% 
"  Time  will  not  be  ours  for  ever, 
"  He,  at  length,  our  good  will  sever; 
"  Spend  not  then  his  gifts  in  vain, 
"  Suns,  that  set,  may  rise-  ajjain : 
"  But  if  once  we  lose  this  light, 
*'  'Tis  with  us  perpetual  night. 
"  Why  should  we  defer  our  joys  ? 
"  Fame  and  rumour  are  but  toys. 
"  Cannot  we  delude  the  eves 
*'  6f  a  few  poor  househoUf spies? 
''  Or  his  easier  ears  beguile, 
'*  Thus  removed  by  our  wile  ? 
*'  'Tis  no  sin  love's  fruits  to  steal ; 
'*  But  the  sweet  thefts  to  reveal : 
'*  To  be, taken,  to  be  seen, 
*'  These  have  crimes  accounted  been." 

CeL  Some  serene  blast  me  ",  or  dire 
This  my  offending  face.       [lightning  strike 

f^o/p.  Why  droops  my  Celia? 
Thou  hast,  in  place  of  a  base  husband,  found 


An  errant  locust,  ht/ heaven,  a  locust  ! 

fFhore !  crocodile !  thai  hast  thy  tears  prepar'd, 

Expecting  how  though  bid  *em  flaxv. 
Locust  is  not  the  mischievous  msect  so  named ;  but,  if  I  understand  our  learned  poet  right, 
he  calls  her  another  Locusta,  an  infamous  woman  skilftil  in  poisoning,  who  assisted  Nero  in 
destroying  Britannicus,  and  Agrippina  in  poisontng  Claudius.    In  the  same  sense,  Juvenal : 

Instituitque  rudes  meliof*  Locusta  propinquas.    Sat.  i.  71. — Mr.  Upton. 
Thou  hast  thy  tears,  &c.    1  his  likewise  b  imitated  from  the  same  satirist : 

PloraJt 

Uberibus  semper  lacrymis,  sempergue  paraiis 

In  statione  sm,  aitque  exspectqntilms  tllath, 

Suojubeat  manare  m^io.-^at  iv.  271. 
-  Had  he  met  a  cope-man.]  i.  e-   a  chap-man.    So  Verstegan  in  the  word 


teapman  :  for  this  we  now  say  chajpman ;  which  b  as  much  as  to  say,  as  a  merchaBl,  or 
cope-man. 

"  Come,  my  Celia,  let  tis  prove, 
fHale  we  can,  the  sports  qflove.']    This  son?  is  imitated  from  Catullus :  it  is  also  in  the 
collection  of  our  authors  smaller  poems,  which  he  calls  The  Forest.   , 

"  Some  SBRENE  blast  mc."]  Serene  is,  here,  not  that  disorder  in  the  eyes  called  gutta 
serena,  which  often  occasions  blindness ;  but  it  means  a  calm,  moist,  warm  air,  or  evening 
which  is  frequently  the  cause  of  blasts  or  blights.  JoDSon  uses  the  same  word  again  in  his 
tpigrams; 

^  " Wherever 
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A  worthy  lover:  use  thy  fortune  well. 
With  secrecy  and  pleasure.    See,  behold, 
"What  thou  art  queen  of;  not  in  expectation. 
As  I  feed  others :  but  possessed  and  crowa'd. 
See,  here  a  rope  of  pearl ;  and  each,  more 
orient  [rou^d : 

Than  that  the  brave  Egyptian  queen  ca- 
Dissolve  and  drink 'em  ".  See,  acarbuncte. 
May  put  out  both  the  eyes  of  our  St.  Mark ; 
,A  diamond  would  have  bought  Lollia  Pau- 
lina, 
When  she  came  in  like  star-light,  hid  with 

jewels. 

That  were  the  spoils  of  provinces^*:  take 

these,  [ear-ring 

And  wear,  and  lose  'em :  yet  remains  an 

To  purchase  them  again,  and  this  whole 

state. 
A  gem  but  worth  a  private  patrimony. 
Is  nothing :  we  will  eat  such  at  a  meal. 
The  heads  of  parrots,  tongues  of  nightin- 
gales'*, 
The  brains  of  peacocks,  and  of  estriches 
Shall  be  our  ibod :  and,  could  we  get  the 
phoenix  [dish. 

(Though  nature  lost  her  kind)  she  were  our 
Cel,  Good  sir,  these  things  might  move  a 
mind  affected 
With  such  delights ;  but  I,  whose  innocence 
Is  all  I  can  think  wealthy,  or  worth  th'  en- 
joying, [beyond  it. 
And  which,  once  lost,  I  have  nought  to  lose 
Cannot  be  taken  with  these  sensual  baits : 
If  you  have  conscience—— 
Kolp,  *Tis  the  beggar's  virtue  : 
If  thou  hast  wisdomTnear  me,  Cclia. 
Thy  baths  shall  be  the  juice  of  July-flowers, 
Spirit  of  roses,  and  of  violets, 
1  he  milk  of  unicorns,  and  panthers'  breath 


Gathered  in  bags,  aad  mat  with  Creta|i 

wines. 
Our  drink  shall  be  prepared  gold  and  amber ; 
Which  we  will  take,  until  my  roof  wbiil  • 

round 
With  the  vertigo:  and  my  dwarf  shall  dance^ 
My  eunuchsing,  my  fool  make  up  theantick,. 
Whilst  we  in  changed  shapes,  act  Ovid's 

tales. 
Thou,  like  Europa  now,  and  I  like  Jove, 
Then  I  like  Mars,  and  thou  like  Erycine  ; 
So,  of  the  rest,  till  we  have  quite  run  through. 
And  wearied  all  the  fables  of  the  gods. 
Then  will  I  have  thee  in  more  modern  forms. 
Attired  like  some  sprightly  dame  of  France, 
Brave  Tuscan  lady,  or  proud  Spanish  beau- 
ty J 
Sometimes,  unto  the  Persian  sophy's  wife ; 
Or  the  grand-signior's  mistress;  and,  for 

cliange. 
To  one  of  our  most  artful  curtizans. 
Or  some  quick  Negro,  or  cold  Russian ; 
And  I  will  meet  thee  m  as  many  shapes : 
Where  we  may  so  transfuse  our  wandermg 

souls :  [sure. 

Out  at  our  lips,  and  score  up  sums  otplea- 

*'  That  the  curious  shall  not  know 
**  How  to  tell  them  as  they  flow ; 

''  And  the  envious,  when  they  find 
"  What  their  number  is,  be  pin'd.** 

CeL  If  you  have  ears  that  will  be  pierc'd ; 
or  eyes, 
That  can  be  open'd ;  a  heart  may  be  touch'd ; 
Or  any  part,  tnat  yet  sounds  man  about  you  : 
If  you  have  touch  of  holy  saints,  or  heaven. 
Do  me  the  grace  to  let  me  'scape.    If  not. 
Be  bountifufand  kill  me.    You  do  know, 
I  am  a  creature,  hither  ill  betray' d. 


<*  — ^  Wherever  death  doth  please  t'  appear, 
*'  Seas,  serenes,  swords,  shot,  sickness,  all  are  there. — ^Epig.  32. 
And  it  is  used  also  by  Daniel  in  the  same  sense : 

"  The  fogs  and  the  soenc  offend  us  more, 

"  Or  we  may  think  so,  than  they  did  before.— Queen's  Arcadia,  act  1.  sc.  1. 

" And,  each  more  orient  v 

Than  titat  the  brave  j£gmlian  queen  carous*d : 

Dissolve  and  drink  'em.j  The  iE^ptian  queen  is  Cleopatra;  the  story  of  her  dissolr- 
ijig  a  pearl  and  drinking  it,  is  well  known.  * 

"  A  diamond  tv<mldhaT€  brought  Ladlia  Paulina, 
When  she  came  in,  tike  star-light  hid  with  jewels, 

That  xoere  the  spoils  if  provinces.']  We  must  first  reform  the  text  and  punctuation^ 
and* then  explain  the  story.  Brought  should  be  bought;  LauUia  is  called  by  tne  historians 
Lollia;  and  the  comma  which  is  set  after  came  in,  must  be  removed,  and  placed  at  «tar- 
lightn    The  verse  will  then  stand  thus: 

Jffien  she  came  in  like  starlight,  hid  with  jewels. 
The  s^ry  itself  is  from  Plinif:  LoUia  Paulina,  qua  fuit  Caii  principis  matrona,  ne  serio 
guidem,  out  solemni  ajerimontarum  aliquo  apparalu,  sed  medzocrium  etiam  sponsalium  conUS, 
vidi  smaragdis  margaritisque  ttpertam,  alter  no  textujitlgentibus,  toto  cajdte,  crinibus,  spird, 
auribus,  collo,  moniUbus,  digitisque. — Nee  dona  prodigi  principis fiierant,  sed  avita  opes, 
proviuciarum  scilicet  spoliis  partx. — L.  9.  3.  58. 
**  The  heads  qf  parrots,  tongues  of  nie,htingales. 
The  brains  oj  pi  €ja>cks,  and  of  estriches 

Shall  be  ourjooa!]  This  is  a  strain  of  luxury  taken  from  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  : 
Comedit,  says  £lius  Lampridius,  linguas  paoonum  4*  lusciniarum :  and  he  had  the  brains 
•f  500  ostriches  to  furnish  out  a  singte  dish« 
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By  one,  whose  shame  I  would  forget  it  were. 
If  you  will  deign  me  neither  of  these  graces. 
Yet  feed  your  wrath,  sir,  rather  than  your 
•  lust ; 

(It  is  a  vice  comes  nearer  manliness) 
And  punish  that  unhappy  crime  of  nature, 
"Which  you  miscall  my  beauty :  flay  my 

face, 
Or  poison  it  ^ith  ointments,  for  seducing 
Your  blood  to  this  rebelUoiK    Rub  these 

hands. 
With  what  may  cause  an  eating  leprosie, 
E*en  to  my  bones  and  marrow :  any  thing, 
That  may  disfavour  me,  save  in  my  honour. 
And  I  will  kneel  to  you,  pray  for  you,  pay 

down 
A  thousand  hourly  vows,  sir,  for  your  health, 

Report,  and  think  you  virtuous 

Foip,  lliink  me  cold. 
Frozen  and  impotent,  and  so  report  me  ? 
That  1  had  Nestor's  hernia,  tiiou  would'st 

think  »\ 
I  do  degenerate,  and  abuse  my  nation. 
To  play  with  opportunity  thus  long : 
I  should  have  done  the  act,  and  then  have 

parleyed. 
Yield,  or  I'll  force  thee. 
CeL  O I  just  God. 

Folp.  In  vain [swine, 

Bon,  Forbear,  foul   tavisher,  libidinous 
Free  the  forc*d  lady,  or  thou  dy'st,  impostor. 
\He  leans  oiajrom  where  Masca  had 
placeafum. 
But  that  I'm  loth  to  snatch  the  jpunishment 
Out  of  the  hand  of  justice,  thou  should'tt,  yet. 
Be  made  the  timely  sacrifice  of  vengeance. 
Before  this  altar,  and  this  dross,  thy  idoL 
Lady,  let's  quit  the  place,  it  is  the  den 
Of  yillainy ;  fear  nought,  you  have  a  guard : 
And  he,  ere  long,  shall  meet  his  just  reward. 
Folp,  Fall  on  me,  roof,  and  bury  me  in 
ruin; 
Become  my  grave,  that  wert  my  shelter.  0 1 
I  am  umnask'd,  unspirited,  undone, 
Betray'd  to  beggary,  to  infamy 

SCENE  vn^. 

Matca,  Folpone, 

Mat,  Where  shall  I  run,  most  wretched 
shame  of  men. 
To  beat  out  my  unlucky  brains  ? 

Folp,  Here,  here. 
What!  dost  thou  bleed? 

Mas.  O  that  his  well-driy'a  sword 
Had  been  so  courteous  to  baye  cleft  me 
down" 


Unto  the  navel,  e'er  I  liv'd  to  see 

My  life,  my  hopes,  my  spirits,  my  patron,  all 

Thus  desperately  engaged,  by  my  error. 

Folp,  Woe  on  thy  fortune. 

Mos,  And  my  follies,  sir. 

Folp,  Th'  hast  made  me  miserable. 

Mas,  And  myself,  sir. 
Who  would  have  thought  he  would  have 
hearken'd  so } 

Volp.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Mo9,  I  know  not ;  if  my  heart         [out 
Could  expiate  the  mischance,  Pld  pluck  it 
Will  you  be  pleas'd  to  hang  me,  or  cut  my 
throat  ?  [Romans, 

And  rU  requite  you,  sir.  Let's  die  like 
Since  we  have  liv'd  like  Grecians.        , 

yolp.  Hark,  who's  there  ? 

[71^  knock  xoithouL 
I  hear  some  footing ;  ofiicers,  the  safli, 
Come  to  apprehend  us ;  I  do  feel  the  brand 
Hissing  already  at  my  forehead  ;  now. 
Mine  ears  are  boring. 

Mos.  To  your  couch,  sir,  you 
Make  that  place  good,  however.  Guilty  men 
Suspect  what  they  deserve  still.    Signior 
Corbaccio ! 

SCENE    IX. 
Corbaccio,  Mo9ca,  FoUore,  Folpone. 

Corb,  Why,  how  now,  Mosca  ? 

Mos.  O,  undone,  amaz'd,  sir. 
Your  son,  (I  know  not  by  what  accident) 
Acquainted  with  your  purpose  to  my  patron. 
Touching  your  will,  aiid  making  him  your 
neir,  [drawn, 

Enter'd  out  house  with  violence,  his  sword 
Sodght  for  you,  caird  you  wretch,  unnatural^ 
Vow'd  he  would  kill  you. 

Corb.  JVfe?  * 

Mos,  Yes,  and  my  patron* 

Corb.  I'his  act  shall  disinherit  him  indeed : 
Here  is  the  wilL 

Mos.  'Tis  well,  sir. 

Corb.  Right  and  well. 
Be  you  as  careful  now  for  me. 

MOS.  My  life,  sir. 
Is  not  more  tender'd.    I  am  only  yours. 

Corb.  How  does  he  ?  will  he  die  shortly, 
think'st  thou  ? 

Mos.  I  fear  he'll  out-last  May. 

Corb.  To-day  ? 

Mot.  No,  last  out  May,  sir. 

Corb.  Could'st  then  not  gi'  him  a  dram  f 

Mos.  O,  by  no  means,  sir. 

Corb.  Nay,  I'll  not  bid  you. 

FoU.  I'his  is  a  knave,  i  see. 


^  That  I  had  Nestor's  kemkL  thou  wMtt  think.^    Alluding  to  these  lines  of  Juvenal; 
et  quikiu  Jweendijamjrigidus  avo 
Laomedontiadet,  Sr  Nestm^  hernia  possU.'''S9t.'fi,^ii^ 

'•  — 0  thai  Mi  weU4riv'n  stvord 

Had  been  so  co  vsTou  s  to  have  cuft  me  dffom 

Unto  the  naocl.'\  Tho*  cooetoms  carries  some  meaning  with  it,  yet  certainly  courteous, 
tfie  reading  of  tiie  old  folio,  is  the  best  word.  The  hyperbola  of  the  expression  may  be 
jvstified  by  pasallel  passagu  from  other  poeCs» 
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(FoU.  1  cry  thee,  mercy,  Mosca.) 

Moi,  WorUi  your  patience,        [change  I 
And  your  great  merit,  sir.    And  $ee  the 

rou.  Why,  what  success  ? 
.  Afos.  Most  hapless  1  vou  must  help,  sir. 
whilst  we  expected  tne  old  raven",  in 

comes 
Corvino's  wife,  sent  hither  by  her  husband — 

f^oU,  What,  with  a  present? 

Mas,  No,  sir,  on  visitation, 
(IMi  tell  >ou  how  anon :)  and  staying  long, 
1  he  youth  he  grows  impatient,  rushes  forth, 
Seizeth  the  lady,  wounds  me,  makes  her 

swear 
(Or  he  would  murder  her,  that  was  his  vow) 
'V  affirm  my  patron  to  iiave  done  her  rape  : 
\\'hich  how  unlike  it  is,  you  see ;  and  hence 
With  that  pretext  he's  gone  t'  accuse  his 

father. 
Defame  my  pitron,  defeat  you 

Folt.  VVnerc's  her  husband? 
►  Let  him  be  sent  for  straight. 

Mos,  5>ir,  I'll  go  fetch  him. 

*f^olt.  Bring  him  to  the  Scruiineo. 

Mos.  Sir,  1  will. 

Folt.  '1  his  must  be  stopt. 

Mos,  O  vou  do  nobly,  sir. 
Alas,  'twas  labour'd  all,  sir,  for  your  good  ; 
N  or  was  there  want  of  counsel  in  the  plot : 
But  fortune  can,  at  any  time,  overthrow    ' 
The  projects  of  a  hundred  learned  clerks,  sir. 

CorO,  What's  that? 

Folt.  Wil't  please  you,  sir,  to  go  along  > 

Mos.  Patron,   go  in,  and  pray  for  our 
success.- 

Fblp,    Need    makes    devotion:   heaven 
your  labour  bless. 

^  "  And  then  hisfailier^s  oft  disclaiming  in  him  ;]    A  modem  writer  would  say, 
disclaiming  him ;  but  I  suppose^he  phrase  to  be  elliptical ;  and  expressed  at  large  it  woul 
be,  disclaiming  any  part  in  him.    Our  poet's  contemporaries  use  the  same  diction:  so 
Fietcherr 

"  '    ■    ■  ■  Thou  disclaim^si  in  me  ; 
"  Tell  me  thy  name."— /^Ai/oj/er.  Act.  II. 
"  My  onlv  aim  was  to  dig  you  a  fortune 
Out,  oj  these  two  rothn  sepulchres.'^  The  expression  is  as  natural,  as  the  image  is  just : 
treasure  has  been  often  found  in.  antient  monuments  and  sepulchres ;  a  title  elegantly 
given  to  Corbaccio  and  Volpoue. 

*!  ff^hilst  we  expected  the  old  raven.}    a.  e.  Corbaccio. 


Mos.  How,  signior  Voltore !  did  he  hear 
me? 

f^oh.  Parasite.  [welcome — 

Mos.  Who's  that?  O,  sir,  niost  timely 

Foit.  Scarce, 
To  the  discovery  of  your  tricks,  I  fear. 
You  are  his  only  ?  and.  mine  also  ?  are  you 
not? 

Jfoi.  Who?  I,  sir! 

FpU.  You,  sir.    What  device  is  this 
About  a  will? 

Mos.  A  plot  for  you,  sir. 

FoU.  Come,  ['em. 

Put  not  your  foists  upon  me,  I  shall  scent 

Mos.  Did  you  not  hear  it? 

Folt.  Yes,  I  hear,  Corbaccio 
Hath  made  your  patron  there  his  heir. 

Mos.  'Tis  true. 
By  my  device,  drawn  to  it  by  my  plot 
With  hope-t- 

Folt.  Your  patron  should  reciprocate  ? 
And  you  have  promis*d  ? 

Mos.  For  your  good,  I  did,  sir.  [here. 
Nay  more,  1  told  his  son,  brought,  hid' him 
Where  he  might  hear  his  father  pass  the 

deed ; 
Being  persuaded  to  it  by  this  thought,  sir. 
That  the  unnaturalness,  tirst,  of  the  act, 
And  then  his  father's  oft  disclaiming  in  him '', 
(Which  I  did  mean  f  help  on)  would  sure 

enrage  him 
To  do  some  violence  upon  his  parent. 
On  which  the  law  shoula  take  sufficient  hold, 
And  you  be  stated  in  a  double  hope : 
Truth  be  my  comfort,  and  my  conscience. 
My  only  aim  was  to  dig  you  a  fortune 
Out  of  these  two  old  rotten  sepulchres — ^* 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE    I. 

Politick,  Peregrine. 

Pol.'T  TOLD  you,  sir,  it  was  a  plot ;  you 

X    see 
What  observation  is.    You  mentioned  me 
For  8ome  imtructiooB  •  I  will  leil  you,  sir. 


(Sinc^  we  are  met  here  in  this  height  of 

Fenice) 
Some  few  particulars,  I  have  set  down. 
Only  for  this  meridian,  lit  to  be  known 
Of  your  crude  traveller ;  and  they  are  these* 
1  will  not  touch,  air,  at  your  phrase,  or 

clothes. 
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For  they  are  old  ■• 
Per.  Sir,  I  have  better.' 
Pol.  Pardon, 
I  meant,  as  thcj  are  themes. 

Per.  O,  sir,  proceed : 
PU  slander  you  no  more  of  wit,  good  sir. 
Pol,  First,  for  your  garb  it  must  be  grave 
and  serious. 
Very  reserv'd  and  lockt ' ;  not  tell  a  secret 
On  any  terms,  not  to  your  father ;  scarce 
A  fable,  but  with  caution:  make  sure  choice 
Both  of  your  company,  and  discourse  ;  be- 
ware 

You  never  speak  a  truth 

Per.  How  ? 

Pol,  Not  to  strangers,  [mo^t : 

For  those  be  they  you  must  converse  with 
Others  I  would  not  know,  sir,  but  at  distance, 
So  as  I  still  might  be  a  saver  in  'em : 
You  sliall  have  tricks  eUe  past  upon  you 

hourly. 
And  then  for  your  religion,  profess  none, 
But  wonder  at  the  diversity  of  all ;     [other 
And,  for  your  part,  protest,  were  there  no 
But  simply  the  laws  o'  th*  land,  you  could 

content  you. 
Nic.  Machiavel,  and  monsieur  l)odin,  both 
Were  of  this  mind.    Then  must  you  learn 

the  use 
And  handling  of  your  silver  fork  at  meals, 
The  metal  of  your  glass :  (these  are  main 

matters 
.With  your  Italian  ;)  and  to  know  the  hour 
When  you  must  eat  your  melons  and  your 

fiRS. 

Per.  Is  that  a  point  of  Mate  too  ? 

Pol.  Here  it  is : 
For  your  Venetian,  if  he  see  a  man 
Preposterous  in  the  least,  he  has  him  straight; 
He  has ;  he  strips  him.  Til  acquaint  you,  sir, 
I  now  have  liv'd  here,  'tis  some  toiirteen 

months : 
Within  the  first  week  of  my  landing  here. 
All  took  me  for  a  citizen  of  Venice, 
I  knew  the  forms  so  well 

Per.  And  nothing  else. 

Pol.  I  had  read  Contarene ',  took  me  a 
house. 
Dealt  with  my  Jews  to  furnish  it  with  move- 
ables— 
Well,  if  I  could  but  find  one  man,  one  man 


To  mine  own  heart,  whom  T  durst  trust,  I 
would — 

Per.  What  ?  what,  sir  ? 

Pol.  M  ake  him  rich ;  make  him  a  fortune : 
He  should  not  think  again.    I  would  com* 
mand  it. 

Per.  As  how  ? 

Pol.  With  certain  projects  that  I  have. 
Which  I  may  not  discover. 

Per.  If  I  had 
But  one  to  wager  with,  1  would  lay  odds  now, 
He  tells  me  instantly. 

Pol.  One  is  (and  that  [state 

1  care  not  greatly  who  knows)  to  serve  the 
Of  Venice  with  red  herrings  for  thrt'e  veers. 
And  at  a  certain  rate,  from  Kotterdan"i, 
Where  1  have  correspondence.     1  here's  a 

letter. 
Sent  me  from  one  o'  th*  states,  and  to  that 

purpose ;  » 

He  cannot  write  his  name,  but  that's  his 
mark. 

Per.  He  is  a  chandler  ? 

Pol.  No,  a  cheesemonger.  [treat 

There  are  some  others  too,  with  whom  I 
About  the  same  negociation ; 
And  1  will  undertake  it :  for,  'tis  thus, 
ril  do't  witli  case,  I  have  cast  it  all :  your 

hoy 
Carries  but  three  men  in  her,  and  a  boy  ; 
And  she  shall  make  me  three  returns  a  year: 
So  if  there  come  but  one  of  three,  I  save  ; 
If  two,  I  can  defalk :  but  this  is  now. 
If  my  main  project  fail. 

Per.  Then  you  have  others  ?  [air 

Pol.  I  should  be  loth  to  draw  the  subtil 
Of  such  a  place,  without  my  thousand  aims. 
ril  not  dissemble,  sir ;  whcVe-e'er  1  come, 
I  love  to  be  considcrative  ;  and  't:s  true, 
I  have  at  my  free  hours  thought  upon 
Some  certaui  goods  unto  the  state  of  Venice, 
Which  I  do  call  my  cautions ;  and  sir,  which 
I  mean  (in  hope  of  pension)  to  propound 
To  the  great  council,  tiien  unto  tiie  forty. 
So  to  the  ten.  M y  means  are  ni  ade  al read y — 

Ptn\  By  whom  ? 

Pol.  Sir^  one  that  though  his  place  b'  ob- 
scure ^  [He's 
Yet  he  can  sway,  and  they  will  hear  him. 
A  Commandadore. 

Per.  What,  a  common  serjeant  ? 


*  Itoill  not  touch,  sir,  at  i/our  phrase,  or  clotfies. 

For  thet/  are  old.  Sec."]  Jonson  with  much  humour  ridicules  the  stale  Counsel  and 
advices,  which  at  this  time,  when  travelling  to  Italy  was  so  much  in  vogue,  were  retailed 
by  every  pretender  to  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  Sir  Politick  is  well  versed  in  all  the 
exteriors  of  travelling,  which  he  considers  as  the  essence  of  knowing  men  and  manners. 

*  Fery  reserv'd  and  lockt.']  This  politician,  who  studied  only  appearances,  has  trans- 
ferred to  modes  of  dress,  what  a  real  statesman  prescribed  his  triena  with  regard  to  his 
sentiments  and  opinions :  Ipensieri  stretli,  ed  iltiso  scioUo,  was  the  advice  ot  sir  Henry 
Wotton  to  Milton,  when  he  was  going  on  the  tour  of  Italy. 

*  /  had  read  Contarewe.]  A  treatise  delta  repubtica  4*  nuzgistrati  di  yenetia,  ,di 
Gasp.  Contarini. 

*  Sir,  that  though  his  place  1/  ohsqurc."]  The  sense  and  metre  are  both  defective  ;  the 
restoration  of  a  word,  dropt  in  the  last  edition,  supplies  both  : 

Sir,  one  that  tho*  his  place  b'  obscure. 

Mm 
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[Act  4.  Scene  3. 


P6L*  Sir,  such  as  they  are^  put  it  in  their 
mouths. 
What  they  should  say,  sometimes,  as  well  as 

greater, 
I  think  I  have  my  notes  to  shew  you 

Per,  Good  sir.  [your  gentry, 

Pol,  But  you  shall  swear  unto^  me,  on 
Not  to  antici(>ate— ^-*- 

Per.  I,  sir  ? 

Pcd,  Nor  reveal 
A  circumstance— 
My  paper  is  not  with  me* 

Per,  O,  but  you  can  remember,  sir. 

PoL  My  first  is' 
Concerning  tinder-boxes.    You  must  know. 
No  familv  is  here  ^^ithout  its  box. 
Now,  sir,'  it  being  so  portable  a  thing. 
Put  case,  that  you  or  I  were  ill  affected 
Unto  the  state,  sir,  with  it  in  our  pockets. 
Might  not  I  go  into  the  Arsenal, 
Or  you  come  out  again,  and  none  the  wiser  > 
'     Per,  Except  yourself,  sir. 

P(A.  Go  to  then.    I  therefore 
^  Advertise  to  the  state,  how  fit  it  were. 
That  none  but  such  as  were  known  patriots, 
Sound  lovers  of  their  country,  should  be 
suffered  [those 

T'  enioy  them  in  their  houses ;  and  even 
Seard  at  some  oflice,  and  at  such  a  bigness 
As  might  not  lurk  in  pockets. 

Per,  Admirable !  [resolved. 

Pel,  My  next  is,  how  t'  enquire,  and  be 
By  present  demonstration,  whether  a  ship. 
Newly  arrlv'd  from  Soria*,  or  from 
Any  suspected  part  of  all  the  Levant, 
Be  guilty  of  the  plague :  and  where  they  use 
To  lie  out  forty,  fifty  days  sometimes. 
About  the  Lazaretto,  for  their  trial, 
lUl  save  that  charge  and  loss  unto  the  mer- 
chant, 
Ajfd  in  an  hour  clear  the  doubt 

Per-  Indeed,  sir  > 

Pol,  Or I  will  lose  my  labour. 

Per.  'My  faith,  that's  much. 

Pol.  Nay,  sir,  conceive  me.    'Twill  cost 
.  me  in  onions, 
Some  thirty  livres 

Per,  Which  is  one  pound  sterling. 

Pci.  Beside  my  water-works;  lor  this  I 

do,  sir.  [walls ; 

Fint,  I  bring  in  your  ship  'twixt  two  brick- 

i But  those  the  state  shall  venture)  on  the  one 
strain  me  a  fair  tarpauling,  and  in  that 
I  stick  my  onions,  cut  in  halves ;  the  other 
Is  full  of  loop-holes,  out  of  which  I  thrust 
The  noses  of  my  bellows ;  and  those  bellows 


I  keep,  with  water-works,  in  perpetual  mo> 

tion, 
(Which  is  the  easiest  matt^^r  of  a  hundred.) 
Now,  sir,  your  onion,  which  doth  naturally 
Attract  th'  infection,  and  your  bellows  blow- 
ing 
'^The  air  upon  him,  will  shew  (instantly) 
By  his  changed  colour,  if  there  be  contagion. 
Or  else  remain  as  fair  us  at  the  first. 
Now  it  is  known,  'tis  nothing. 
.  Per,  You  are  right,  sir. 

PoL  I  would  1  had  my  note. 

Per,  'Faith,  so  would  I : 
But  you  ha'  done  well  for  once,  sir. 
■    Poi.  W>rc  I  false,  [reasons 

Or  would  be  made  so,  I  could  shew  you 
How  1  could  sell  this  state  now  to  the  Turk, 
?pite  of  their  galleys,  or  their 

Per,  'Pray  you,  sir  Pol. 

PvL  I  have  'em  not  about  me. 

Per.  That  I  fear'd. 
They  are  there,  sir. 

PrX,  No,  this  is  my  diary. 
Wherein  I  note  my  actions  of  the  day- 

Per,  Pray  you  let's  see,  sir.'  What  it 
here?  Notandum,  [standing, 

A  rat  had  gnawn  my  spur-leat|iers ;  notwith- 
I  put  on  new,  and  did  go  forth :  but  first 
I  threw  three  beans  over  the  threshold.  Item, 
I  went  antl  bought  two  tooth-picks,  whereof 

one 
I  burst  immediately,  in  a  discourse 
With  a  Dutch  merchant,  'bout  Ragion  del 

iStito. 
From  him  I  went  and  paid  a  moccinigo 
For  piecinc  my  silk  stockings ;  by  the  way 
I  cheapened  sprats;  and  at  St.  Mark's  I 

urin'd. 
'Faith  these  are  politic  notes  ! 
■^  PoL  bir,  1  do  slip 
No  action  of  my  lite  thu^,  but  I  quote  it*. 

Per,  Believe  me,  it  is  wise  I 

PoL  Nay,  sir,  read  forth. 

SCENE  n. 

Lady^  Nano,  fVamen,  Politick,  Peregrine, 

Lad,  Where  should  this  loose  knight  be, 
trow  ?  sure  he's  hous'd. 

Nan,  Why  then  he's  fast 

Lad,  I,  he  plays  both  with  me '.  [harm 
I  pray  you  stay.  This  heat  will  do  more 
To  my  complexion,  than  his  heart  is  worth. 

gdo  not  care  to  hinder,  but  to  take  him.) 
ow  it  comes  off ! 
ff^om.  My  master's  yonder. 


ffheiher  a  ship 
Nevibj  flrr/u'd^rom  SoRiA.]    L  e.  SyriUy  which  is  so  called  by  the  Italians. 


The 


city  Tyre,  from  whence  the  whole  country  Syria  had  its  name,  was  antiently  called  Zur 
or  Zof ;  and  since  the  Arabs  erected  their  empire  in  the  East,  it  is  again  called  Sor,  and 
is  at  this  day  known  by  no  other  name  in  those  parts.    Hence  the  Italians  formed  their  Soria, 

•  ■  /  do  ilip 

No  action  qf  my  life  thus,  but  J  quote  sI.]    The  words  note  and  qu/ote,  were  at  ibis 
time  synonymous ;  they  have  before  been  used  so  in  this  same  play. 

"*  I,' he  plays  doth  mth  me.]    s.  e.  hoik  fast  anj>  loose. 


Act  4.  Scene  d  ] 
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Lad.  Where? 

^om.  With  a  young  gentleman. 
'  lod  That  same's  the  party  !       [knight: 
In  man's  apparel.    'Pray  you,  sir,  jog  my 
I  will  be  tender  to  his  reputation. 
However  he  demerit. 

Poi.  My  lady  ! 

Per.  Where? 

Pol.  'Tis  she  indeed,  sir;  you  shall  know 
her.    She  is, 
Were  she  not  mine,  a  lady  of  that  merit. 
For  fashion  and  behaviour ;  and  for  beauty 
I  durst  compare— 

Per,  It  seems  you  are  not  jealous. 
That  dare  commend  her. 

Pol.  Nay,  and  for  discourse [that. 

Per.  Being  yonr  wife,  she  cannot  miss 

Pol.  Madam, 
He  is  a  gentleman,  'pray  you  use  him  fairly ; 
He  seems  a  .youth,  but'he  is ' 

Lad.  None. 

PoL  Yes,  one 
Has  put  his  fece  as  soon  into  the  world 

Xoa.  You  mean^  as  early  ?  but  to-day  ? 

Pol.  How's  this?  [me. 

Lad.  Why  in  this  habit,  sir,  you  apprehend 
Well,  master  Would-be,  this  doth  not  be- 
come you ;  [name 
I  had  thought  the  odour,  sir,  of  your  good 
Had  been  more  precious  to  you,  that  you 
would  not                        [honour ; 
Have  done  this  dire  massacre    on  your 
One  of  your  Rraviiy  and  rank  besides ! 
But  knights,  I  see,  care  little  for  the  oath 
They  make  to  ladies;  chiefly,  their  own 
ladies.                 [my  knighthood.) 

Pol.  Now,  by  my  spurs,  (the  symbol  of 

(Per.  Lord,  how  his  brain  is  numbled 
for  an  oath !) 

PoL  I  reach  you  not. 

Lad.  Right,  sir,  your  politie  [you. 

May  bear  it  through  thus.    Sir,  a  word  with 
I  would  be  loth  to  contest  publicly 
With  any  gentlewoman,  or  to  seem 
Froward,  or  violent,  (as  the  courtier  says) 
It  comes  too  near  rusticity  in  a  lady. 
Which  I  would  shun  by  all  means;  and 

however 
I  may  deserve  from  master  Would-be,  yet 
T*  have  one  fair  gentlewoman  thus  be  made 
The  unkind  instrument  to  wrong  another; 
And  one  she  knows  not,  I,  and  to  persevere  ; 
In  my  poor  judgment,  is  not  warranted 
From  being  a  soloecism  in  our  sex. 
If  not  in  manners. 

Per.  How  is  this ! 

Pol.  Sweet  madam. 
Come  nearer  to  your  aim. 


Lad.  Marry,  and  I  will,  sir. 
Since  you  provoke  me  with  your  impudence. 
And  laughter  of  your  light  land-syren  here. 
Your  Sporus,  your  Hermaphrodite 

Per.  What's  here? 
Poetic  fury,  and  historic  storms !       [worth, 

Pol.  The  gentleman,  believe  it,    is  of 
And  of  our  nation. 

Lad.  I ;  your  White-friars  nation  ? 
Come,  I  blush  for  you,  master  Would-be,  I ; 
And  am  asham'd  you  should  ha'  no  more 

forehead. 
Than  thus  to  be  the.  patron,  or  St.  George, 
To  a  lewd  harlot,  a  base  fricatrice, 
A  female  devil,  iu  a  male  out*side.  } 

Pol.  Nay. 
An'  you  be  sudi  a  one,  I  must  bid  adieu 
To  your  delights.     The  case  appears  too 
liquid.  [state-face  i 

Lad.  I,  you  may  carry't  clear,  with  your 
But  for  your  carnival  concupiscence, 
Who  here  is  fled  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
From  furious  persecution  of  the  marshal. 
Her  will  1  disciple. 

Per.  This  is  fine,  i'  faith  ! 
And  do  you  use  this  often  ?    Is  this  part 
Of  your  wit's  exercise,  'gainst  you  have 

occasion  ? 
Madam 

Lad.  Go  to,  sir. 

Per.  Do  you  hear  me,  lady  ? 
Why,  if  your  knight  have  set  you  to  beg 
shirts,  [it 

Or  to  invite  me  home,  you  might  have  done 
A  nearer  way  by  far*. 

Lad.  This  cannot  work  you 
Out  of  my  snare. 

Per.  Why  ?  am  I  in  it,  then  ? 
Indeed  your  husband  told  me  you  were  fair, 
And  so  you  are  ;  only  your  nose  inclines  • 
(That  side  that's  next  the  sun)  to  the  qaecn> 
apple.  [patience. 

Lad.  This  cannot  be  endur'd,  by  any 

'^     SCENE    III. 
Mosca,  Lady,  Peregrine. 

Afos.  What  is  the  matter,  madam  ? 

Lad.  If  the  senate 
Right  not  my  quest  in  this,  I  will  protest 'em 
To  all  the  world,  no  aristocracy. 

Moi.  What  is  the  injury,  lady  ? 

Lad.  Why,  the  callet 
You  told  me  of,  here  I  have  ta'cn  disguis'd. 

Mos.  Who  ?  this  ?  what  means  your  lady- 
ship ?  the  creature 
I  mention* d  to  you,  is  apprehended,  now. 
Before  th«  senate  :  you  shall  see  tier 


"Ofdyyour  nose  inclines 


(Tliat  side  that's  next  the  sun)  to  the  queen-apple.'}  This  burlesque  similitude  seems  to 
have  furnished  Sir  John  Suckling  with  a  very  pretty  allusion,  in  his  description  of  the 
rural  bride : 

**  For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
"  Such  as  are  OD  a  Catharin-pear, 
"  The  side  that's  next  the  sun." 
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Lad,  Where  ?  [gentlenian, 

Mas.  ril  brln^  you  to  her.     This  young 
I  saw  him  land  this  mommg  at  the  port. 

Lad,  Is't  possible !  how  has  my  judgment 
wauder'd  ! 
Sir,  1  must,  blushing,  say  toyou,  Ihaveerr'd; 
And  plead  your  pardon. 

Per.  What,  more  changes  yet  ? 

Lud,  I  hope  yo'  ha'  not  the  malice  to 
remember 
A  gentlewoman's  passion.    If  you  stay 
In  Venice  hcr^,  please  you  to  use  me, 
sir 

Mos,  Will  you  go,  madam  ? 

Lad,  Tray  you,  sir,  use  me  ;  in  faith. 
The  more  you  see  me,  the  more  I  shall  con- 
You  have  forgot  our  quarreU  [ceive 

Per.  This  is  rare  !  FBawd  1 

Sir  Politick  Would-be  ?   no,  sir  Politick 
To  bring  me  thus  acquainted  with  his  wife  ! 
Well,  wise  sir  Pol,  since  you  have  practised 
thus  [head. 

Upon  my  freshman-ship,  1*11  try  your  salt- 
What  proof  it  is  against  a  counter*plot. 

>CENE    IV. 
roltore,  Corbaccio,  Corvino,  Mosca, 

Volt,  Well,  now  you  know  the  carriage 
of  the  business, 
Your  constancy  is  all  that  is  required 
Unto  the  safety  of  it. 

Mos,  Is  the  lie 
Safely  conviyM  amongst  us  ?  is  that  sure  ? 
Knows  every' man  his  burden  ? 

Core.  Yes. 

Mos.  Then  shrink  not. 

Oytv.  But  kuows  the  advocate  the  truth? 

Mos.  C),  sir. 
By  no  means.     I  devisM  a  formal  tale, 
That  savM  your  reputation.    But  be  valiant, 
sir.  [pleading 

Ccrv.  1  fear  no  one  but  him,  that  this  his 
Should  make  him  stand  for  a  ci>-lu  ir 

A/(M.  Co-haltrr  !  [noise  ', 

Hang  him,  we  will  but  use  his  tongue,  his 
As  we  do  croaker's  here. 

Onx,  1,  what  shall  he  do  > 


Mot,  When  we  ha'  done,  you  mean? 

Core,  Yes. 

Mm,  Why,  why  we'll  think: 
Sellhimfor  Mummia,  he's  half  dust  already. 
Do  you  not  smile  to  see  this  Buffalo, 

\To  FoUore. 
How  he  doth  sport  it  with  his  head? — I 

should, 
If  all  were  well  and  past.    Sir,  only  you 

^  \To  Corbacdo. 

Are  he  that  shall  enjoy  the  crop  of  all. 
And  these  not  know  for  whom  they  toU. 

Core,  I,  peace. 

Mos,  But  you  shall  eat  it.    Much  1 

rro  Corvino, 
Worshipful  sir  »^  [Then  to  Foltore  again: 
"  Mercury  sit  upon  your  thundering  tongue. 
Or  the  French  Hercules,  and  make  your 

language 
As  conaucring  as  his  club,  to  beat  along 
(As  with  a  tempest)  flat,  our  adversaries  ; 
But  much  more  yours,  sir. 

yoU,  Here  they  come,  ha'  done.       [sir, 

Mos.  I  have  another  witness,  if  you  need, 
I  can  produce. 

Folt,  Who  is  it } 

Mos,  Sir,  I  have  her. 

SCENE    V. 

Avocatori  4,  Bnnario,  Celia,  FoUore,  Cor* 
baccio,  Corvino,  Mosca,  Notario,  Com- 
mandadori. 

Avoc,  I.  The  like  of  this  the  senate  never 
heard  of. 

Avoc,  2.   'Twill  come  most  strange   to 
them  when  we  report  it        [held 

Avoc,  4.  The  gentlewoman  nas  been  ever 
Of  unreproved  name. 

Avoc.  3.  So  the  young  man. 

Avoc.  4.  The  more  unnatural  pari  that  of 
his  father. 

Avoc.  2.  More  of  the  husband. 

Av^c,  1.  1  not  know  to  give 
His  act  a  name,  it  is  so  monstrous ! 

Avoc.  4.  But  the  impostor,  he's  a  thina 
T'  exceed  example  !  [created 

Avoc,  1.  And  all  after-times  ! 


-ff'e  will  hut  use  his  tongue. 


As  xi:e  do  croakers,  liere,']    I  read  crackers,  that  is,  squibs.        Mr.  Uptok. 

It  seems  to  be  a  cant  term  given  to  Corbaccio^  since  Corvino  immediately  replies,  "I, 
"  what  shall  he  do?"  If  this  is  the  sense,  it  should  be  wrote  croaker's,  i.  e.  his  tongue  and 
noise :  and  this  meaning  seems  to  be  countenanced  by  what  Mosca  afterwards  says  to  Cor- 
baccio, '*  If  you  but  aoak  a  syllable,  all  comes  out.'' 

>°  Mos.  ButyousliaUeat  it.  ' 

WvcH  worshipjulsir."]  This  is  corruptly  printed;  the  true  reading  exhibited  by  the 
old  books  is  this,  ''  But  you  shall  eat  it.  '  Much !"  that  is,  Much  good  may  it  do  you  ; 
ellipticaliy  and  ironically  spoken.  Other  instances  of  this  use  of  the  word  much,  have  been 
remarked' before. 

*'  Mercury  sit  upon  your  thunderivg  tonii^ue. 

Or  Mf  French  Hekcules.]  The  Gallic  or  Celtic  Hercutes  was  the  symbol  ofelo- 
r^ut^nce.  Lucian  has  a  treatise  on  tlm /'V^neA //ercu/ef,  sumamed  Ogmius:  he  was  pic- 
turt'd  (tr(  St  in  his  lion's  skin ;  in  his  right  hand  he  held  his  club ;  in  his  left,  his  bow  :  several 
fffry  ^m>hH  chains  were  figured,  reaching  from  his  tongue  to  the  ears  of  crowds  ofnoenat 
some  distance. 
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Ax)oc,  2. 1  never  heard  a  true  voluptuary 
Described,  but  him. 

^roc.  3.  Appear  yet  those  were  cited  ? 

Not  All  but  the  old  magnifico,  Volpone. 

j4vdc.  i .  Why  is  not  he  here  ? 

Mas.  Please  your  fatherhoods, 
I        Here  is  his  advocate  :  himself 's  so  weak. 
So  feeble 

Avoc.  4.  What  are  you  ? 

Boh.  His  parasite, 

His  knave,  his  pandar :  I  beseech  the  court. 

He  may  be  forc'd  to  come,  that  your  grave 

eyes  [tures. 

May  bear  strong  witness  of  his  strange  impos- 

I^qU,  Upon  my  faith  and  credit,  with 
your  virtues. 
He  is  not  able  to  endure  the  air. 

jivoc.  2.  Bring  him  however. 

Avoc.  3.  We  will  see  him. 

j4voc,  4.  Fetch  him.  [obcy'd ; 

f^oU,  Your  fatherhoods'  fit  pleasures  be 
But  sure,  the  sight  will  rather  move  your 

pides, 
Than  indignation :  may  it  please  the  court. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  may  oe  heard  in  me. 
I  know  this  place  most  void  of  prejudice. 
And  therefore  crave  it,  since  we  have  no 

reason 
To  fear  our  truth  should  hurt  our  cause. 

j4voc^  3.  Speak  free. 

Foit  Then  know,  most  honoured  fathers, 
I  must  now 
Discover  to  your  strangely  abused  ears. 
The  most  prodigious  and  most  frontless  piece 
Of  solid  impudence,  and  treachery, 
ITiatever  vicious  nature  yet  brought  forth 
To  shame  the  state  of  \  enice.    This  lewd 

woman 
(That  wants  no  artificial  looks,  or  tears. 
To  help  the  vizor  she  has  now  put  on) 
Hath  long  been  known  a  close  adulteress  ' 
Tolhat  lascivious  youth  there ;  not  suspected, 
I  say,  but  known,  and  taken  in  the  act 
With  him ;  and  by  this  man,  the  easy  hus- 
band, [now  " 
Pardoned ;  whose  timeless  bounty  makes  him 
Stand  here,  the  most  unhappy,  innocent 
person  [cus*d. 
That  ever  man's  own  goodness  made  ac- 
For  these  not  knowing  how  to  owe  a  gift 
Of  that  dear  grace,  but  with  their  shame ; 

being  plac'd 
So  *bove  all  powers  of  their  gratitude  ", 
Began  to  hate  the  benefit ;  and,  in  place 
Of  thanks,  devise  t'  extirp  tlie  memory 


Of  such  an  act :  wherein  I  pray  your  fa- 
therhoods [creatures, 
T'  observe  the  malice,  yea,  the  rage  of 
Discover' d  in  their  evils,  and  what  heart 
Such  take,  even  from  tlieir  crimes.     But 

that  anon  [father. 

Will  more  appear.    This  gentleman,  the 
Hearing  of  this  foul  fact,  with  many  others. 
Which  daily  struck  at  his  too  tender  ears. 
And  griev'a  in  nothing  more  than  that  he 

could  not 
Preserve  himself  a  parent,  (his  son's  ills 
Growing  to  that  strange  flood)  at  last  decreed 
To  disimierit  him. 

Jvoc.  1.  These  be  strange  turns ! 
Avoc,  2.   The  young  man's  fame  was 

everfair  and  honest.  [vice, 

Folt.  So  much  more  full  of  danger  is  his 
That  can  beguile  so  under  shade  of  virtue. 
But,  as  I  said,  (my  honour' d  sires)  his  father 
Having  this  settled  purpose,  (by  what  means 
To  him  betray'd,  we  know  not)  and  this  day 
Appointed  for  the  deed  ;  th^t  parricide, 
(I  cannot  style  him  better)  by  confederacy 
Preparing  this  his  paramour  to  be  there, 
Enter'd  Volpone's  house,  Twhe  was  the  man. 
Your  fatherhoods  must  understand,  design'd 
For  the  inheritance)  there  sought  his  father : 
But  with  what  purpose  sought  he  him,  my 

lords  ? 
(I  tremble  to  pronotmce  it,  that  a  son 
Unto  a  father,  and  to  such  a  lather. 
Should  have  so  foul,  felonious  intent) 
It  was  to  murder  him :  when  being  prevented 
By  his  more  happy  absence,  what  then  did 

he }  [new  deeds ; 

Not  check  his  wicked  thoughts ;  no,  now 
**  (Mischief  doth  ever  end  where  it  begins ;) 
An  act  of  horror,  fathers !  he  dragg'd  forth 
The  aged  gentleman  that  had  there  lain 

bed-rid  [couch. 

Three  years  and  more,  out  off  his  innocent 
Naked   upon  the   floor,   there  left  him  ; 

wounded  [pet. 

His  servant  in  the  face ;  and  with  this  strum- 
The  stale  to  his  forg'd  practice,  who  was  glad 
To  be  so  active,  (1  shall  here  desire 
Your  fatherhoods  to  note  but  my  collections. 
As  most  remarkable)  thought  at  once  to 

stop 
His  lather's  ends,  discredit  his  free  choice 
In  the  old  gentleman,  redeem  themselves. 
By  laying  infamy  upon  this  man, 
lo  whom,  with  olushing,  they  should  owe 

their  lives. 


-IVhose  TiMELT  bounty  makes  him  now 


Stand  here,  &c.]  The  epithet  to  bounty  -destroys  the  sentiment  intended ;  the  true 
reading  is  timeless,  i.  e.  ill-timed  bounty. 

*'  So  'bote  all  others  of  their  gratitude^  The  right  lection  given  by  the  folio,  *'  So 
*bbve  ail  powers  of  their  gratitude.'' 

**  Mischief  doth  ever  end  where  it  begins.']  But  the  reverse  of  this  seems  the  truer 
remark,  and  what  he  intended  to  say  ;  namely,  that  mischief  does  not  stop  where  it  first 
began,  or  set  out  So  that,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the  printed  books,  it  is  pro- 
bable we  should  read, 

Mischirfdoth  never  end  where  it  begins^ 
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Avoe,  1.  What  proofs  have  you  of  this } 

Ban.  Most  honour'd  fathers, 
I  humbly  crave,  there  be  no  credit  giTcn 
To  this  man's  mercenary  tongue. 

^voc,  8.  Forbear. 

Bon.  His  soul  moves  in  his  fee* 

jivoc.  3.  O,  sir. 

Bon.  This  fellow,  [Maker. 

For  six  sols  more,  would  plead  against  hb 

Avoc.  1.  You  do  forget  yourseltT 
'  f^.  Nay,  nay,  grave  fathers. 
Let  him  have  scope :  can  any  man  imagbe 
That  he  will  spare  his  accuser,  that  would 
Have  spar'd  his  parent  ?  [not 

jivoc.  1.  Well,  groduce  your  proofs. 

CeL  I  would  I  could  forget  I  were  a  crea- 

Folt,  SigniorCorbaccio.  '     [ture. 

jivocA,  What  is  he? 

FcU,  The  father. 

Avoc,  2.  Has  he  had  an  oath  ? 

Not.  Yes. 

Corb,  What  must  I  do  now  ? 

Not»  Your  testimony's  crav'd. 

Corb.  Speak  to  the  knave  ?  [my  heart 
ril  ha'  my  mouth  first  stopt  with  earth ; 
Abhors  his  knowledge :  1  disclaim  in  him. 

Avoc.  1.  But  for  what  cause  } 

Corb,  The  mere  portent  of  nature : 
He  is  an  utter  stranger  to  my  bins. 

Boil  Have  they  made  you  to  this  ? 

Corb.  I  will  not  hear  thee. 
Monster  of  men,  swine,  goat,  wolf,  parricide, 
Spe^k  not,  thou  viper. 

jBon.  Sir,  I  will  sit  down. 
And  rather  wish  my  innocence  should  suffer. 
Than  I  resist  the  authority  of  a  father. 

yolt.  SignioY  Corvino. 

Avoc.  2.  This  is  strange ! 

Avoc.  1.  Who's  this? 

Aiir.llie  husband.    ' 

Avoc.  4.  Is  he  sworn  ? 

Not.  He  is. 

Avoc.  3.  Speak  tlien. 

Corv.  This  woman  (please  your  father- 
hoods) is  a  whore. 
Of  most  hot  exercise,  more  than  a  partrich. 
Upon  record — »- 

Avoc.  1.  No  more. 

Corv.  Neighs  like  a  jennet 

Not.  Preserve  the  honour  of  the  court 

Corv.  I  shall, 
i\nd  modesty  of  vour  most  reverend  ears. 
And  yet  1  hope  that  I  may  say,  these  eyes 
Have  seen  her  glew'd  unto  that  piece  of 
cedar,  [here 

That  fine  well-timber'd  gallant;  and  that 
The  letters  may  be  read,  thorow  the  horn, 
That  make  the  story  perfect 

Mos.  Excellent !  sir.  [there  > 

Cofv.  There  is  no  shame  in  this  now,  is 

Mos.  None.  [onward 

Corv.  Or  if  i  said,  I  hop'd  that  she  were 
To  her  damuation,  it  there  be  a  hell 


Greater  than  whore  and  woman:   a  good 

catholick 
May  make  the  doubt. 

Avoc.  3.  His  ^ef  hath  made  him  frantic 

Avoc.  1.  Remove  him  hence. 

Avoc.  9.  Look  to  the  woman. 

[She  stoooju. 

Corv.  Rare!  prettily feignM !  again! 

Avoc.  4.  Stand  from  about  her. 
.  Avoc.  I.  Give  her  the  air. 

Avoc.  3.  What  can  you  say  ? 

Mos.  My  wound  [received 

(May 't  please  yourirtsdoms)  speaks  for  mc. 
In  aid  of  my  good  patron,  when  he  mist 
Hissought-for  father,  when  that  well-taught 

dame 
Had  her  cue  given  her,  to  cry  out,  A  rape. 

Bon.    O  most  laid  impudence'^!    Fa- 
thers  

Avoc.  3.  Sir,  be  silent ;  [theirs. 

You  had  your  hearing  free,  so  must  they 

Avoc.  2.  I  do  begin  to  doubt  th'  impos- 
ture here. 

Avoc.  4.  This  woman  has  too  many  moods. 

f^olt.  Grave  Others, 
She  is  a  creature  of  a  most  profest 
And  prostituted  lewdness. 

Corv.  Most  impetuous ! 
Unsatisfied,  grave  fethers ! 

Folt  May  her  feignings  [baited 

Not  take  your  wisdoms:  but  this  day  she 
A  stranger,  a  grave  J^night,  with  her  loose 
eyes,  ['ei^^ 

And  more  lascivious  kisses.    This  man  sa# 
Together  on  the  water,  in  a  gondola. 

Mos.  Here  is  the  lady  herself,  that  saw 
*eni  too. 
Without ;  who  then  had  in  the  open  streets 
Pursu'd  them,  but  for  saving  her  knight's 
honour. 

Avoc.  1.  Produce  that  lady. 

Avoc.  2.  Let  her  come. 

Avoc.  4.  These  things. 
They  strike  with  wonder. 

Avoc.  3.  1  am  tum'd  a  stone. 

SCENE    VI. 
Mosca,  Ladtfy  Arocatori,  &c. 

Mos.  Be  resolute,  madam. 

Lad.  I,  this  same  is  she. 
Out,  tliou  camelion  harlot ;  now  thine  eyes 
Vie  tears  with  the  Hyena.  Dar'st  thou  look 
Upon  my  wronged  face  ?  I  cry  your  par- 
dons, 
I  fear  I  have  ^forgettingly)  transgrest 
Against  the  dignity  of  the  court 

Avoc.  2.  No,  madam. 

Lad.  And  been  exorbitant-* 

Atoc.  2.  You  have  not,  lady. 

Avoc.  4.  These  proofs  are  strong. 

Lad.  Surely,  1  had  no  purpose 
To  scandalize  your  honours,  or  my  sexes. 


**  O  most  LAID  impudence  f]  i.  e.  ploltel,  designed,  or  well  contrived ;  as  we  now  say. 
The  scheme  was  well  laid 
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ji-coc.  3.  We  do  believe  it 

Lad.  Surely,  you  may  believe  it. 

j4voc.  2.  Macfara,  we  do. 

Lad.  Indeed  you  may ;  my  breeding 
Is  not  so  coarse ^ 

Jvoc.  4.  We  know  it 

lad.  1  o  offend 
With  pertinacy 

Avoc.  3.  Lady. 

Lad.  Such  a  presence ! 
No  surely. 

Jvoc.  I.  We  well  think  it. 

Lad.  You  may  think  it. 

Avoc.  I.  Let  her  o'ercomc  **.    What  wit- 
nesses have  you, 
To  make  good  your  report? 

Bon.  Our  consciences. 

CeL  An«l  heaven,  that  never  fails  the  in- 
nocent. 

Avoc.  4.  These  are  no  testimonies. 

Bon.  Not  in  your  courts, 
Where  multituUe  and  clamour  overcomes. 

Avoc.  1 .  Nay,  then  you  do  wax  insolent. 

Fblt.  Here,  here, 

[rolpone  is  brought  in  as  impotent. 
TTie  testimony  comes,  that  will  convince. 
And  put  to   utter    dumbness    their  bold 

tongues. 
See  here,  grave  fathers,  here's  the  ravisher. 
The  rider  on  men's  wives,  the  great  im- 

ristor, 
voluptuary  I  Do  you  not  think 
7 esc  limbs  should  affect  venery  ?  Or  these 
eyes  [hands; 

Covet  a  concubine  ?  pray  you  mark  these 
Are  they  not  fit  to  stroke  a  lady's  breasts  ? 
Perhaps  he  doth  dissemble  ? 
^071.  So  he  does. 

FoU.  Would  you  ha>  him  tortur'd  ? 
Bon.  I  would  have  him  prov'd. 
FoU.  Best  try  him  then  with  goads,  or 
burning  irons; 
Put  him  to  the  strappado :  I  have  heard 
The  rack  hath  cur'd  the  geut ;  'faith,  give  it 

him, 
And  help  him  of  a  malady,  be  courteous, 
ril  undertake,  before  these  honour'd  fathers. 
He  shall  have  yet  as  many  left  diseases. 
As  she  has  known  adulterers,  or  thou  strum- 
pets. 
0  my  most  equal  hearers,  if  these  deeds. 
Acts  of  this  bold  and  most  exorbitant  strain, 
May  pass  with  sufferance,  what  one  citizen 
But  owes  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  yea,  fame, 
To  him  that  dares  traduce  him?  which  of 

you 
Are  safe,  my  honour'd  fathers  ?  I  would  ask 


(With  leave  of  your  grave  fatherhoods)  if 

their  plot 
Have  any  face  or  colour  like  to  truth  ? 
Or  if,  unto.the  dullest  nostril  here^ 
It  smell  not  rank,  and  mostabhorred  slander? 
1  crave  your  care  of  this  good  gentleman, 
Whose   life  is  much  endanger'd  by  their 

fable : 
And  as  for  them,  I  will  coiiclude  with  this. 
That  vicious  persons,  when  they're  hot  and 

flesh'd 
In  impious  acts,  their  constancy  abounds: 
Danm'd  deeds  are  done  with  greatest  confi- 
dence. 

Avoc.  1.  Take  'em  to  cuslodv,  and  sever 
them.  [should  live. 

Avoc.  2.    'Tis  pity  two  such  prodigies 

Avoc.  I.  Let  the  old  gentleman  be  re- 
turn'^ with  care. 
I'm  sorry  our  credulity  hath  wrong'd  him. 

Axoc."^,  ^^hese  are  two  creatures ! 

Avne.  3.  I've  an  earthquake  in  me.. 

Avcc.  2.  Their  shame  (even  in  their  cra- 
dles) fled  their  faces. 

Avoc.  A.  You've  done  a  worthy  service 
to 'the  state,  sir. 
In  their  discovery. 

Avoc.  \.  You  shall  hear,  ere  night. 
What  punishment  the  court  decrees  upon 
'em.  [like  you  it  ? 

^o(^.  We  thank  your  fatherhoods.    How 

Mas.  Rare.  [this; 

I 'Id  ha'  your  tongue,  sir,  tipt  with  gold  fof 
I  'Id  ha'  you  be  the  heir  to  the  whole  city ; 
The  earth  I 'Id  have  want  men,  ere  you 
want  living :  [M  ark's. 

They're  bound  to  erect  your  statue  in  St 
Signior  Corvino,  I  would  have  you  go 
And  shew  yourself,  that  you  have  conquer* d. 

Cor9.  Yes.  [profess 

Mos.  It  was  much  better  that  you  should 
Yourself  a  cuckold  thus,  than  that  the  other 
Should  have  been  prov'd. 

Corv.  Nay,  I  consider' d  that: 
Now  it  is  her  fault 

Mos.  Then  it  had  been  yours.         [still. 

Corv»  True ;  I  do  doubt  this  advocate 

Mos.  I'faith  you  need  not,  I  dare  eas^ 
you  of  that  care. 

Corb.  1  trust  thee,  Mosca. 

Mos.  As  your  own  soul,  sir. 

Corb.  Mosca. 

Mos,  Now  for  your  business,  sir. 

Corb.  How  ?  ha'  you  business  ? 

Mos.  Yes,  yours,  sir. 

Corb^  O,  none  else? 
-  Mos.  None  else,  not  I. 


"  Avoc.  1 .  fFe  well  think  it.  Lad.  You  may  think  it. 
Avoc.  1.  Let  her  overcome.']  There  never  was  a  character  supported  with  more  propria 
ety,  than  this  of  Lady  Would-be.  She  comes  into  the  court  in  all  the  violence  of  passion, 
and  having  vented  her  rage  in  a  hasty  epithet  or  two,  she  relapses  into  her  usual  formality, 
and  beffins  to  compliment  the  judges.  Tired  with  her  breedm^  and  her  eloquence,  they 
are  obliged  not  to  give  her  a  reply,  and  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  other  parties. 
The  preceding  scene  is  a  great  instance  of  the  power  of  avarice,  when  the  poet  brings  the 
father  and  the  husband,  to  bear  testimony  against  the  son  and  the  wife. 
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Corb,  Be  careful  then. 

Mos,  Rest  you  with  both  your  eyes,  sir. 

Crfb,  Dispatch  it 

Mos.  instantly. 

Corb.  And  look  that  all. 
Whatever,  be  put  in,  iewels,  plate,  moneys. 
Household  stuff,  bedding  curtains. 

Mrs.  Curtain-rings,  sir. 
Only  the  advocate's  tee  must  be  deducted. 

Carb.  I'll  pay  him  now;  you'll  be  too 


Mas,  Sir,  I  must  tender  it. 
Carb,  Two  cecchines  is  well. 
Mas,  No,  six,  sir. 
Corb,  ''1  is  too  much. 
Mos,  He  talk'd  a  great  while ; 
You  must  consider  that,  sir. 

Corb,  Well,  there's  three 

Mos.  I'll  give  it  him. 

Corb.  Do  so,  and  there's  fiv  thee. 


Mas.    Bountiful    bones!    What  horrid 
Strang  offence 
Did  he  commit  'gainst  nature,  in  his  youth. 
Worthy  this  ase  ?  You  see,  sir,  how  1  work 
Unto  your  ends :  take  you  no  notice. 

roU,  No, 
I'll  leave  you. 

Mas.  All  is  yours,  the  devil  and  all : 
Good  advocate.  Madam,  I'll  bringyou  home. 

lad.  No,  I'll  go  see  your  patron. 

Mas.  That  you  shall  not : 
ril  tell  you  why.     My  purpose  is  to  urge 
My  patron  to  reform  his  will ;  and  for 
The  zeal  you  have  shewn  to-day,  whereas 
before  [now 

You  were  but  third  or  fourth,  you  shall  be 
Put  in  the  first;  which  would  appear  as 

begg'd. 
If  you  wf  rj  present.     Therefore 

Lad,  You  shall  swav  me. 


A  C  T    V. 


SCENE    I. 


Fblpone. 

IITELL,  I  am  here,  and  all  this  brunt  is 
^^  past: 

I  ne'er  was  in  dislike  with  my  disguise^ 
Till  this  fled  moment ;  here  'twas  good,  in 

private ; 
But  in  your  public,  cace  whilst  I  breathe. 
Tore  god,  my  left  leg  'gan  to  have  the 
cramp  *,  [struck  me 

And  I  apprehended  straight  some  power  had 
With  a  ciead  paisie:  well,  I  must  be  merry. 
And  shake  it  off.    A  many  of  these  fears 
Would  put  me  into  some  villalBOVS  disease. 
Should  they  come  thick  upon  me :  I'll  pre- 
vent 'em. 
Give  me  a  bowl  of  lusty  wine,  to  firight 
This  humour  from  my  heart,  (hum,  hum, 
hum)  [He  drinks, 

'Tis  almost  gone  already :  I  shall  conquer. 
Any  device  now,  of  rare  ingenious  knavery. 
That  would    possess    me  with  a  violent 

laughter. 
Would  make  me  up  again.    So,  so,  so,  so. 
^Drinks  aeain. 
This  heat  is  life :  'tis  blood  by  this  time: 
,  Mosca ! 

SCENE    II. 
Mosca,  Folpvte,  Nana,  Castrone. 
Mos.  How  now,  sir  ?  does  the  day  look 
clear  again  ? 


Are  we  recovered,  andwrougiit  out  of  error. 
Into  our  way,  to  see  our  path  before  us  r 
Is  our  trade  free  once  more  ? 
Folp.  Exquisite  Mosca  ! 
Mas.  Was  it  not  carried  learnedly  ? 
f^cj/p.  And  stoutly. 
Good  uits  are  greatest  in  extremities. 
Mos.  It  were  a  folly  beyond  thought,  to 
trust 
Any  grand  act  unto  a  cowardly  spirit : 
You  arc  not  taken  with  it  enough,  methinks. 
ydlp,  O,  more  than  if  I  had  enjoy'd  the 
weuch : 
The  pleasure  of  all  woman-kind's  not  like  it, 
Mos,  Why  now  you  speak,  sir.  We  must 
here  be  fixt ; 
Here  we  must  rest ;  this  is  our  master-piece : 
We  cannot  think  to  go  beyond  this. 

roip.  True, 
Thou  hast  play'd  thy  prize,  my  precious 
Mosca. 
Mos.  Nay,  sir. 

To  gull  the  court 

Falp.  And  quite  divert  the  torrent 
Upon  the  innocent. 
AIos.  Yes,  and  to  make 

So  rare  a  musick  out  of  discords 

f'o/p.  Right  [borne  it  I 

That  yet  to  me's  the  strangest !  how  th'  hast 
That  these  (being  so  divided  'mongst  them- 
selves) 
Should  not  scent  somewhat,  or  in  me,  or  thee. 
Or  doubt  their  own  side. 


*  'Fore  god,  my  l^  leg  ^gan  to  have  the  cramp, 

j4nd  I  appref tended  straight  some  power  had  struck  me 

With  a  DEAD  PALsiE.]  Alluding  to  a  piece  of  antient  superstition,  that  all  sudden 
consternations  of  mind,  and  sudden  pains  of  the  body,  such  as  cramps,  palpiutions  of  the 
heart,  Sfc.  were  ominous,  and  presages  of  evil.  Hence  we  may  explain,  as  Mr.  Upton  re* 
marks^  a  passage  in  Plautus's  Miles  gloriosus : 

Schd.  Timco  quod  rerum  gesserim  hie,  ita  dorstis  totus  prurit. 
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27S 


Each 


Mos,  True,  they  will  not  see't. 
Too  much  light  blinds  'em,  1  think. 

of  'em 

Is  so  possest  and  stuft  with  his  own  hopes. 
That  any  thing  unto  the  contrary, 
Never  so  true,  or  never  so  apparent. 
Never  so  palpable,  they  will  resist  it 

Fnlp,  Like  a  temptation  of  the  devil. 

Mos,  Right,  sir.  **      [signiors 

Merchants  may  talk  of  trade,  and  your  great 
Of  land-that  yield,  well ;  but  if  Italy 
Have  any  glebe  more  fruitful  than  these 

fellows, 
I  am  deceiv'A  Did  not  your  advocate  rare  ? 

Folp*  O  (my  most  honoured  fathers,  my 
grave  fathers. 
Under  correction  of  your  fatherhoods, 
What  face  of  truth  is  here  ?  If  these  strange 
deeds  [much  ado 

May  pass,  most  honour'd  fathers—)  I  had 
To  forbear  laughing. 

Mos.  'T  seem'd  to  me,  you  sweat,  sir. 

Volp.  In  troth,  I  did  a  little. 

Mos,  But  confess,  sir, 
Were  you  net  daunted  ? 

yolp.  In  good  faith,  I  was 
A  little  in  a  mist,  but  not  dejected ; 
Never,  but  still  myself. 

Mo8>  I  think  it,  air.  [this,  sir, 

Now  (so  truth  help  me)  I  must  needs  say 
And  out  of  conscience  for  your  advocate. 
He  has  taken  pains,  in  faith,  sir,  and  deserv'd 
(In  my  poor  judgment,  I  speak  it  under  fa- 
vour. 

Not  to  contrar)'  you,  sir)  very  richly 

"Well — to  be  cozen' d. 

Volp.  Troth,  and  1  think  so  too. 
By  that  I  heard  him,  in  the  latter  end. 

Mos.  O,  but  before,  sir :  had  you  heard 
him  first 
Draw  it  to  certain  heads,  then  aggravate. 
Then  use  his  vehement  figures— 1  look'd  still 
When  he  would  shift  a  shirt' ;  and  doing  this 
Out  of  pure  love,  no  hope  of  gain 

Folp,  'Tis  right. 
I  cannot  answer  him,  Mosca,  as  I  would^ 
Not  yet ;  but  for  thy  sake,  at  thy  entreaty, 
I  will  begin,  ev'n  now,  to  vex  'em  all, 
This  very  instant. 

Mo9,  Good  sir. 

f^olp.  Call  the  dwarf 


e^.^And  eunuch  forth. 


Mos.  Castrone,  Nano. 
Nan.  Here. 

Foip.  Shall  we  have  a  jig  now  ? 
Mos.  What  you  please,  sir. 


Folp,  Go, 
Straight  give  out  about  the  streets,  you  two. 
That  I  am  dead ;  do  it  with  constancy. 
Sadly,  do  you  hear?  impute  it  to  the  grief 
Of  this  late  slander. 

Mas,  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Folp.  O, 
I  shall  have  instantly  my  vulture,  crow. 
Raven ',  come  flying  hither,  (on  the  news) 
To  peck  for  carrion,  my  she-wolf,  and  all. 
Greedy  and  full  of  expectation 

AIos.  And  then  to  have  it  ravish' d  from 
their  mouths  ?  [a  gown, 

Folp.  n*is  true ;  I  will  ha'  thee  put  on 
And  take  upon  thee,  as  thou  wert  mine  heir ; 
Shew  'em  a  will :  open  that  chest,  and  reach 
Forth  one  bf  those  that  has  the  blanks ;  Til 

straight 
Put  in  thy  name. 

Mo9,  It  will  be  rare,  sir. 

Folp,  I,  [deluded— 

When  they  ev'n  gape,  and  find  themselves 

Mo9.  Yes. 

Folp.  And  thou  use  them  scurvily. 
Dispatch,  get  on  thy  gown. 

Mos,  But  what,  sir,  if  they  ask 
After  the  body  ? 

Folp,  Sav,  it  was  corrupted.         [have  it 

Mos,  I'll  say,  it  stunk,  sir ;  and  was  fain  to 
Coffin'd  up  instantly,  and  sent  away. 

Folp,  Any  thing,"  what  thou  wilt     Hold, 
here's  my  will. 
Get  thee  a  cap,  a  count-book,  pen  and  ink, 
Papei^  afore  tnee ;  sit  as  thou  wert  taking 
An  inventory  of  parcels :.  I'll  get  up 
Behind  the  curtam,  on  a  stool,  and  hearken ; 
Sometime  peep  over,  see  how  they  do  look. 
With  what  degrees  their  blood  aoth  leave 

their  laces! 
O,  'twill  afford  me  a  rare  meal  of  laughter. 

Mos,  Your  advocate  will  turn  stark  dull 
upon  it. 

Folp,  It  will  take  off  his  oratorv's  edge. 

Mos,  But  your  Clarissimo,  old  round- 
back,  he  [touch. 
Will  crump  you  like  a  hog-louse,  with  the 

Folp,  And  what  Corvino  ? 

""Mos,  O,  sir,  look  for  him. 
To-morrow  morning,  with  a  ropeand  dagger. 
To  visit  all  the  streets ;  he  must  run  mad. 
My  lady  too,  that  came  into  the  court. 
To  bear  false  witness  for  your  worshii)— 

Folp.  Yes, 
And  kiss'd  me  'fore  the  fathers,  when  my  face 
Flow'd  all  with  oils. 

Mos,  And  sweat,  sir.    Why  your  gold 


•  Honied  still 


IFken  he  would  sh\ft  a  sldrt,']  Through  the  violence  of  action,  accompanying  his  elo^ 
ttuence.  The  modem  Italian  preachers  are  known  to  use  great. vehemence  of  gesture  in 
their  declamatory  harangues;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  equally  so  with  the  advocates  at  the 
bar.  Nor  was  it  otherwise  with  the  advocates  ot  old  :  the  death  of  the  great  orator  Hor 
tensius,  was  occasioned  by  a  cold  he  got,  after  pleading  with  his  usual  energy  and  warmth 
in  behalf  of  a  client. 
'  I  shall  have  instantly  my  vulture,  crov/. 
Raven,  &€.]  Voltorci  Corvino, Corbaccio. 

N  n 
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l8  such  another  med'cine,  it  dries  up 
All  those  ofTeosive  savours ;  it  transforms 
The  most  deformed,  and  restores 'em  lovely, 
As  'twere  the  strange  poetical  girdle*.  Jove 
Could  not  invent  t*  himself  a  shroud  more 

subtiie 
To  pass  Acrisius'  guards.    It  is  the  thing 
Makes  all  the  world  her  grace,  her  youth, 
her  bc^auty. 

Fo^»  T  think  she  loves  me. 

Mas.  Who  ?  the  lady,  sir  ? 
She's  iealous  of  you. 

Fofp,  Dost  thou  say  so  ? 

Moi.  Hark! 
There's  some  already. 

ro/jp   Look. 

Moi,  It  is  the  vulture ; 
He  has  the  quickest  scent 

Folp,  I'll  to  my  place. 
Thou  to  thy  posture. 

Mos,  1  am  set 

Folp,  But,  Mosca, 
Phty  the  artificer  now,  torture  'em  rarely. 

SCENE    m. 

FoUorCy  Mnsca,  Corbaccio,  Corvino, 
Lady,  Foipone. 

FoU.  How  now,  my  Mosca? 

Mos.  Turkey  carpets,  nine 

FoU,  Taking  an  inventory  ?  that  is  well. 

Mos.  Two  suits  of  bedding,  tissue 

Fdt,  Where's  the  will  ? 
Let  nie  read  that  the  while. 

Corb.  So,  sfet  me  down. 
And  get  you  home. 

Fob,  Is  iie  come  now,  to  trouble  us  ? 

Mos.  Of  cloth  of  gold,  two  more 

Corb.  Is  it  done,  Mosca? 

Mos.  Of  several  velvets,  eight 

FcU,  I  like  his  care. 

Corb.  Dost  thou  not  hear  ? 

Core.  Ila  ?  is  the  hour  come,  Mosca? 

Foip.  I,  now  they  muster. 

IFolpone  ptepsjrom  behind  a  traverse. 

Corv.  VVhat  does  the  advocate  here. 
Or  this  Corbacxio  ? 

Corb.  What  do  these  here? 

Lad.  Mosca? 
Is  his  thread  spun  ? 

Mos.  Eight  chests  of  linen 

Foip.  O, 
My  fpe  dame  Would-be  too ! 

Corv,  Mosca,  the  will,  [hence. 

That  I   may  shew  it  these,  and  rid  'em 

Mos.  Six  chests  of  diaper,  four  of  damask 
— ^There. 

Corb.  Is  that  the  will  ? 

Mos.  Dowii-beds  and  bolsters — 

Folp,  Hare! 
Be  busy  stil).    Now  they  begin  to  flutter : 


They  never  think  of  me.    Look,  see,  sec, 

see' 
How  their  swift  eyes  run  over  the  long  deed. 
Unto  the  name,  and  to  the  legacies, 
WlMit  is  bequeath'd  them  there — 
Mos.  Ten  suits  of  hangings — 
Folp.  I,  i'  their  garters,  Mosca.    Now 
their  hdpes 
Are  at  the  gasp. 

Fdlt.  Mosca  the  heir! 
Corb.  What's  that? 

Folp.  My  advocate  it  dumb ;  look  to  mj 

nierchant,  [is  lost. 

He  has  heard  of  some  strange  storm,  a  ship 

Hefamts;  my  lady  will  swoon.  Oldglazen- 

eyes, 
He  hath  not  reach'd  his  despair  yet 

Corb.  All  these 
Are  out  of  hope ;  I'm,  sure,  the  man. 

Corv.  But  Mosca 

Mos.  Two  cabineta 
C  rv.  Is  this  in  earnest  ? 
Mos.  One 

Ot  ebony 

Corv.' Or  do  you  but  delude  me} 
Mos.  The  other,  mother  of  pearl — ^I  am 
very  busy.  [me— 

Good  feith,  it  is  a  fortune  thrown  upon 
Item,  one  salt  of  agat — not  my  seeking. 
Lad.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
Mos.  A  perfum'd  box— 'Pray  you  fop- 
bear. 
You  see  Tm  troubled — made  of  an  onyx*— 
lad.  How!  [at leisure 

Mos.  To-morrow  or  next  day,  1  shall  be 
To  talk  with  you  all. 

Corv.  Is  this  my  large  hopes  issue? 
Lad.  Sir,  I  must  have  a  fairer  answer. 
Mos.  Madam!  [house. 

Marry,  and  shall :  'pray  you,  fairly  quit  my 
Nay,  raise  no  tempest  with  your  looks;  but 

heark  you, 
Bemember  what  your  ladyship  oflFer'd  me 
To  put  you  in  an  heir ;  go  to,  think  on't  r 
And  what  you  said  e'en  your  best  madams 
did  [Enough. 

For    maintenance;    and     why    not  you? 
Go  home,  and  use  the  poor  sir  Pol  your 
knittht  well,  [choly. 

For  fear  I  tell  some  riddles :  go,  be  melan- 
Folp.  O,  my  fine  devil! 
Corv.  Mosca,  pray  you  a  word. 
Mos.  Lord !  Will  not  you  take  your  dis- 
patch hence  yet  ?  [example. 
Methinks  (of  all)  you  should  have  been  th* 
Why  should  you  stay  here?    with  what 

thought,  what  promise  ? 

Hear  you?  do  you  not  know,  1  know  you 

an  ass?  [wittol. 

And  that  you  would  most  fain  have  been  a 

If  fortune  would  have  let  you  ?  that  you  arc 


-ft  transforms 


The  most  dtjornied,  and  rts tores  -ern  lovely, 
As  Hiiere  the  stranfre  poetical  frirdleJ]  This  is  literally  from  the  dialogue  of  Luciaa, 
intituled  Callus:  MirMrem  rw  ^f^pvnfs  inttf  §  «okti7i«of  M«irof  ms^. 
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A  declar'd  cuckold,  on  good  terms  ?    This 

pearl. 
You'll  say,  was  yours?  Right:  this  diamond  ? 
I'll  not  deny't,  but  thank  you.  Much  here 
else?  [works 

It  may  be  so.  Why,  think  that  these  good 
May  nelp  to  hide  your  bad :  I  '11  not  betray 

you; 
Although  you  be  but  extraordinary 
And  have  it  only  in  title,  it  suiBceth. 
Go  home,  be  melancholy  too,  or  mad. 

Volp.  Rare  Mosca!  how  his  villainy  be- 
comes him  !  [for  me ! 

VcU.  Certam  he  doth  delude  all  these 

Corb,  Mosca  the  heir  ?    . 

Volp.  O  his  four  eyes  have  found  it. 

CoMk  V  m  cozen'd,  cheated,  by  a  para- 
site slave ; 
Harlot,  tk'  hastgull'd  me. 

Mos.  Yes,  sir.    Stop  your  mouth. 
Or  I  shall  draw  the  only  tooth  is  left. 
Are  not  you  he,  that  filtny  covetous  wretch, 
With  the  three  legs,  that  here,  in  hope  of 

prey. 
Have  any  time  this  three  years  snufft  about. 
With  your  most  growling  nose,  and  would 

have  hird 
Me  to  the  pois'ning  of  my  patron,  sir } 
Are  not  you  he  that  have  to-day  in  court 
Profess'd  the  disinheriting  of  your  son  ? 
Pcijur'd  yourself?   Go  home,  and  die,  and 

stink ; 
If  you  but  croak  a  syllable,  all  comes  out : 
Away,  and  call  your  porters,  go,  go,  stink. 

Volp.  Excellent  varlet ! 

Foit.  Now,  my  faithful  Mosca, 
I  find  thy  constancy. 

Afof.  Sir? 

FoL  Sincere. 

Mos,  A  table  [blesome. 

Of  porphyry — I  mar'le  you'  U  be  thus  trou- 

FolL  Nay,  leave  off  now>  they  are  gone. 

Mo9.  Why  ?  who  are  yoti  ?  [mercy. 

What  ?  who  did  send  for  you  ?  O,  cry  you 
Reverend  sir!  good  faith,  I'm  griev'd  for 

you. 
That  any  chance  of  mine  should  thus  defeat 
Your  (I  roust  needs  say)  most  deserving 

travails : 
But  I  protest,  sir,  it  was  cast  upon  me. 
And  I  could  almost  wish  to  be  without  it. 
But  that  the  will  o'  th'  dead  must  be  ob- 

serv'd. 
Marry,  my  joy  is  that  you  need  it  not ; 
You  have  a  gilt,  sir,  (thank  your  education) 
Will  never  let  you  want,  while  there  are  men, 
And  malice,  to  breed  causes.    VV  ould  I  had 
But  half  the  like,  for  all  my  fortune,  sir. 
If  I  have  any  suits  (as  I  do  hope. 
Things  being  so  easy  and  direct,  I  shall  not) 
I  will  make  bold  with  your  obstreperous  aid, 
(Conceive  me)  for  your  fee,  sir.    In  mean 
time,,  [conscience 

You  that  have  so  much  law,  I  know  ha'  the 
Not  to  be  covetous  of  what  is  mine,  [help 
Good  dri  I  thank  you  for  my  plate;  ^twiil 


To  set  up  a  young  man. 
look 


Good  fiith,  you 
[purged  sir. 


As  you  were  costive ;  best  go  home  and 

Folp.  Bid  him  cat  lettuce  well :  mywitty^ 
mischief. 
Let  me  embrace  thee.    O  that  I  could  now 
Transform  thee  to  a  Venus — Mosca,  go. 
Straight  take  my  habit  of  Clarissimo, 
And  walk  the  streets,  be  seen,  torment  'em 

more: 
We  must  pursue,  as  well  as  plot.  Who  would 
Have  lost  this  feast  ? 

M  s.  1  doubt  it  will  lose  them. 

Foip.  (^,  my  recovery  shall  recover  all. 
That  1  could  now  but  think  on  some  disguise 
To  meet  'em  in,  and  ask  'em  questions : 
How  I  would  vex  'em  still  at  every  turn ! 

Mos.  Sir,  1  can  6t  you. 

Folp.  Canst  thou? 

Mos,  Yes,  1  know 
One  o'  the  Commaudadori,  sir,  so  like  you ; 
Him  will  I  straight  make  druuk,  and  bring 
you  his  habit.  [brain! 

Folp.  A  rare  disguise,  and  answering  thy 
O,  I  wtll  be  a  sharp  disease  unto  'em. 

Mos»  Sir,  you  must  look  lor  curses— 

Folp.  'Till  they  burst ; 
The  Fox  fares  ever  best  when  he  is  curst. 

SCENE    IV. 
Peregrine,  Mercatori  3,  tVomath  Politick. 

Per,  Am  I  enough  disguis'd  ? 

Mer,  1.  I  wan-ant  you. 

Per-  All  n^y  ambition  is  to  fright  him  only. 

Mer.  2.    U  you   could  ship  him  away» 
'twere  excellent. 

Mer.  3.  To  Zant,  or  to  Aleppo? 

Per,  Yes,  and  ha'  his 
Adventures  put  i'  th'  book  of  vayagcs. 
And  his  guU'd  story  registered  for  truth. 
Well,  gentlemen,  when  I  am  in  a  while. 
And  that  you  think  us  warm  in  our  dis- 
Know  your  approaches.  [course, 

Mer.  1.   1  rust  it  to  our  care. 

Per.  Save  you,  fair  lady,  is  sir  Pol  within  ? 

Worn.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Per,  'Prav  you  say  unto  him. 
Here  is  a  merchant,  upon  earnest  business. 
Desires  to  speak  with  him. 

IVom,  I  will  see,  sir. 

Per.  Tray  you. 
I  see  the  family  is  all  female  here. 

tFom.  Hesdys,  sir,  he  has  weighty  affairs 
of  state,  [time 

That  now  require  him  whole ;  some  other 
You  may  possess  him. 

Per,  'Fray  you  say  again. 
If  those  require  him  whole,  these  will  exact 
him,  [be 

Whereof  I  bring  him  tidings.    What  might 
His  grave  affair  of  state  now  ?  bow  to  make 
Bolognian  sausages  here  in  Venice,  sparing 
One  o'  th'  ingreaients. 

/Tom.  Sir^  he  says,  be  know 
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By  your  word,  tidings,  that  you  are  bo 
And  therefore  wills  you  slay.       [statesman, 

Per,  Sweet,  pray  you  return  him ; 
I  have  not  read  so  many  proclamations,  * 
And  studied  them  for  words,  as  he  has  done; 
But  —  here  he  deigns  to  come. 

Poi,  Sir,  1  must  crave 
'  Your  courteous  pardon.  There  hath  chanc'd 
(tO"day) 
Unkind  disaster 'twixt  my  lady  and  me, 
,  And  1  was  penning  my  apology 
To  give  her  satisfaction,  as  you  came  now. 

Perl  Sir,  I  am  griev'd,  1  bring  you  worse 
disaster; 
The  f;entleman  you  met  at  th'  port  to-day, 
That  told  you,  he  was  newly  arriv'd--— 

PoL  I,  was 
A  fugitive  punk? 

Per.  No,  sir,  a  spy  set  on  you  ; 
And  he  has  n\ade  relation  to  tne  senate. 
That  you  profest  to  him  to  have  a  plot 
To  sell  the  state  of  Venice  to  the  1  urk. 

PoL  Ome! 

Per,  For  which,  warrants  are  sign'd  by 
this  time. 
To  apprehend  you,  and  to  search  your  study 
For  papers 

PoL  Alas,  sir,  I  have  none,  but  notes 
Drawn  out  of  play-books 

Per,  All  the  better,  sir.. 

PoL  And  some  essays.    What  shall  I  do? 

Per,  Sir,  best 
Convey  yourself  into  a  sugar-chest, 
Or,  if  you  could  lie  round,  a  frail  were  rare. 
And  I  could  send  you  aboard. 

PoL  Sir,  I  but  talk'd  so, 
For  discourse-sake  merely. 

\The*j  knock  tuithotU, 

Per.  Hark,  they  are  there. 

PoL  I  am  a  wretch,  a  wretch. 

Per,  What  will  you  do,  sir? 
Ha'  you  ne'er  a  curran-butt  to  leap  into  > 
They'll  put  you  to  the  rack,  you  must  be 
sudden. 

PoL  Sir,  1  have  an  incine         ■ 

{Mer,3,  Sir  Politick  Would-be? 

Mer.  3.  W  here  is  he  ?)  [time. 

Pol.  1  hat  I   have  thought  upon  before 

Per,  What  is  it? 

PoL  (1  shall  ne'er  endure  the  torture.) 
Marry,  it  is,  sir,  of  a  tortoise-shell. 
Fitted  for  these  extremities:  'pray  you,  sir, 

help  me. 
Here  I've  a  place,  sir,  to  put  back  my  legs, 
(Please  you  to  lay  it  on,  sir)  with  this  cap. 
And  my  black  gloves.     I'll  lie,  sir,  like  a 

tortoise. 
Till  they  are  gone. 

Per,  And  call  you  this  an  ingiue  ? 

PoL  Mine  own  device 

Good  sir,  bid  my  wife's  woiuen 

To  burn  my  papers.  iThey  rush  in. 

Mer,  1.  Where's  he  hid? 

*  Theft-eight  of  the  gazbtti.]    The  subject  of-  the  newspapers.     "This  whole,  seen* 
"  seems  to  be  impertinent,  and  interrupt  the  story."— Mr.  Upton. 


Mer.  3.  We  must 
And  will  sure  find  him. 

Mer,  2.  Which  b  his  study  ? 

Mer.  K  What 
Are  you,  sir  ? 

Per.  I  am  a  merchant  that  came  here 
To  look  upon  this  tortoise. 

Mer,  3.  How  ? 

Mer.  1.  St  Mark! 
What  beast  is  this? 

Per,  It  is  a  Ash. 

Mer,  2.  Come  out  here. 

Per,  Nay,  you  may  strike  him,  sir,   and 
tread  upon  him : 
He'll  bear  a  cart. 

Mer,  I.  What,  to  run  over  him  ? 

Per,  Yes,  sir. 

Mer,  3.  Let's  jump  upon  him. 

Aier,  2.  Can  he  not  go  ? 

Per,  He  creeps,  sir. 

Mer,  I.  Let's  see  him  creep. 

Per.  No,  good  sir,  you  will  hurt  him. 

Mer,  2,  (Heart)  I  will  see  him  creep,  or 
prick  his  guts. 

Mer.  3.  Come  out  here. 

Per,  Pray  you  sir,  (creep  a  little.) 

Mer.  1,  Forth. 

Mer.  2.  Yet  farther. 

Per,  Good  sir,  (creep.) 

Mer.  2.  We'll  see  his  legs. 
[They  pull  offtlte  sltell  and  discover  lam, 

Mer.  3.  Godso,  he  has  garters  I 

Mer.  I .  I,  and  gloves ! 

Mer,  2.  Is  this 
Your  fearful  tortoise  ? 

Per,  Now,  sir  Pol,  we  arc  even  ; 
For  your  next  project  I  shall  be  prepar'd : 
I  am  sorry  for  the  funeral  ©f  your  notes,  sir. 

Mer.  1 .  'Twere  a  rare  motion  to  be  seen 
in  Fleetrstreet. 

Mer.  2.  I,  i'  the'l'erm. 

Mer.  I,  Or  Smith-field  in  the  fair. 

Mer,  3.  Methinks  'tis  but  a  melancholy 
sight. 

Per,  Farewell,  most  politic  tortoise. 

Pol,  Where's  my  lady? 
Knows  she  of  this? 

fFom.  I  know  not,  sir. 

PoL  Enquire. 
O,  I  shall  be  the  fable  of  all  feasts, 
^  The  freight  of  theGazctti,  shii)-boys'  tale ; 
And,  which  is  worst,  even  talk  for  ordinaries. 

ff^om.  My  lady's  come  most  melancholy 
home. 
And  says,  sir,  she  will  straight  to  sea,  for 
physick. 

PoL  And  ],  to  shun  this  place  and  clime 
for  ever. 
Creeping  with  house  on  back,  and  think  it 

well 
To  shrink  my  poor  head  in    my   politic 
shell. 
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SCENE    V. 

Folpone,  Mosca, 

[The  first  in  the  habit  of  a  Cominandadore  ; 
the  otiter  of  a  ClarissimoJ^. 

Folp,  Am  I  then  like  iiim  ? 

Mos,  O,  sir,  you  are  he : 
No  man  can  sever  you. 

Folp.  Good. 

Mos,  But  what  am  I  ? 

Folp.  'Fore  heaven,  a  brave  Clarissimo, 
thou  beconi'st  it. 
Pity  thou  wert  not  born  one. 

Mos.  If  I  hold 
My  made  one,  'twill  be  well. 

f^olp,  riljjoandsee 
What  news  hrst  at  the  court, 

Mos,  Do  so.    My  fox 
Is  out  o*  his  hole,  and  ere  he  shall  re-enter, 
1*11  make  him  languish  in  his  borrow'd  case, 
Except  he  comes  to  composition  with  me: 
Androgyno,  Castrone,  Nano. 

AIL  Here.  [sport. 

Mos.  Go,  recreate  yourselves  abroad;  go. 
So,  now  I  have  the  keys,  and  am  possest. 
Since  he  will  needs  be  dead  afore  his  time, 
I'll  bury  him,  or  gain  by  him.    I  am  his 

fieir. 
And  so  will  keep  me,  till  he  share  at  least. 
To  cozen  him  of  all,  were  but  a  cheat 
Well  plac'd  ;  no  man  would  construe  it  a 
sin :  [fox-trap. 

Let  bis  sport  pay  for't;  this  is  calPd  the 

SCENE    VI. 
Corbaccio,  Corvino,  Volpow, 

Corb,  They  say,  the  court  is  set. 

Corv.  \^'e  must  maintain 
Our  first  tale  good,  for  both  our  reputations. 

Corb.  Why?    mine's  no  tale:    my    son 
would  there  have  kill'd  me. 

Corv,  That's  true,  I  had  forgot ;  mine  is. 
But  for  your  will,  sir.  [I'm  sure. 

Corb.  I,  V\\  come  upon  him 
For  that  hereafter,  now  his  patron*s  dead* 

Folp,  Sigiiior  Corvino !  and  Corbaccio ! 
Much  joy  unto  you.  [sir, 

Corv.  Of  what? 

Voip.  The  sudden  good 
Dropt  down  upon  you— 

Corb,  Where? 

Voip.  (And  none  knows  how.) 
From  old  Volpone,  sir. 

Corb.  Out,  errant  knave. 

Voip.  Let  not  your  too  much  wealth,  «r, 
make  you  furious. 

Corb.  Away,  thou  varlet. 

Voip.  Why,  sir? 

Corb.  Dost  thou  mock  me  ? 

Voip.  You  mock  the  world,  sir ; 
Did  you  not  change  wills? 

Corb.  Out,  harlot. 

Voip.  O!  belike  you  are  the  man, 
Signior  Corvino?  'faith,  you  carry  it  well; 


You  grow  not  mad  withal:  I  love  your 

spirit : 
You  are  notover-leaven'd  with  your  fortune. 
You  shoufd  ha'  some  would  swell  now,  like 
a  wine-fat,    *  [sir  P 

With  such  an  autumn —  Did  he  gi'  you  all, 
Corv.  Avoid,  yourascaL 
Voip,  Troth,  your  wife  has  shewn 
Herself  a  very  woman :  but  you  are  well. 
You  need  not  care,  you  have  a  good  estate. 
To  bear  it  out,  sir,  better  by  this  chance : 
Except  Corbaccio  have  a  snare. 
Corb.  Hence,  varlet. 
Voip.    You  will  not  be  acknown,  sir;  , 
why,  'tis  wise.  [semble. 

Thus  do  all  gamesters,  at  all  games,  dig* 
No  man  will  seem  to  win.    Here  comes  my 

vulture. 
Heaving  his  beak  up  i'  the  air,  and  snuffing. 

SCENE    VIL. 
Voltore,  Volpone. 

Volt.    Outstript  thus,   by  a  parasite!  a 
slave!  [crumbs  1 

Would  run  on  errands,  and  make  legs  for 
WeU,  what  I'll  do 

Voip,  The  court  stays  for  your  worship. 
I  e'en  rejoice,  sir,  at  your  worship's  happi* 

ness,. 
And  that  it  tell  into  so  learn' d  hands, 
That  understand  the  fingermg 

Volt.  What  do  you  mean  ?  [ship, 

Vt,lp.  I  mean  to  be  a  suitor  to  your  wor- 
For  the  small  tenement,  out  of  reparations. 
That  at  the  end  of  your  long  row  of  hou!>e8. 
By  the  Piscaria:  it  was  in  Volpone's  time. 
Your  predecessor,  ere  he  grew  diseas'd, 
A  handsome,  pretty,  custom'd  bawdy-house. 
As  any  was  in  Venice,  (none  disprais'd) 
But  feil  with  him;  his  body  and  that  house 
Decay' d  together. 

VoU.  Come,  sir,  leave  your  prating. 

Voip,  Why,  if  your  worship  give  me  but 
your  hand. 
That  I  may  ha'  the  refusal,  I  have  done. 
'Tis  a  mere  toy  to  you,  sir,  candle-rents. 
As  your  iearn'd  worship  knows 

VoU.  What  do  I  know  ? 

Voip.  Marry,  no  end  of  your  wealth,  sir ; 
God  decrease  it. 

Volt.  Mistaking  knave !    what,  mock'st 
thou  my  misfortune  ? 

Voip.   His  i)lessing  on  your  heart,  sir, 
would  'twer«  uiore. 
(Now,  to  my  first  again,  at  the  next  comer.) 

SCENE    VIII. 

Corbaccio,  Corvino^  (Mosca  passant), 
Volpone, 

Corb.  See,  in  our  habif !  see  the  impu» 

dent  varlet ! 
Corv.  That  I  couid  shoot  mine  eyes  at 

him,  like  gunsioues. 
Voip.  But  is  this  true,  sir,  of  the  parasite? 
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monster! 


V<^.  Would  you  have  me  beat  the  into- 
lent  slave  ? 
Throw  dirt  upon  bis  first  good  clothes? 

Folt  ThUsame 
Is  doubtless  some  familiar. 

Folp.  Sir,  the  court. 
Id  troth,  stays  for  you ;  I  am  mad,  a  mule. 
That  never  read  Justiniaa,  should  get  up. 
And  ride  an  advocate.    Had  you  no  quirk 
To  avoid  guUaffe,  sir,  by  such  a  creature? 
I  hope  you  do  but  jest;  he  has  not  done't  > 
This*s  butconfederacy,.to  blind  the  rest 
You  are  the  heir? 

FoU,  A  strange  officious, 
Troublesome  kiuve !  thou  dost  torment  me. 

Fotp.  I  know 

It  cannot  be,  sir,  that  you  should  be  cozen' d  ; 
'Tis  not  withui  the  wit  of  man  to  do  it ; 
You  are  so  wise,  so  prudent ;  and  'tis  fit 
That  wealth  and  wisdom  still  should  go  to- 
gether. 

SCENE    X. 

jivocatori  A,Notario,  Commandadorey  Bona- 

rio;  CeiiOf  Corbaccio,  Corvino,  Foltare, 

FMpone. 

jivoc,  1.  Are  all  the  parties  here? 

Not,  All  but  the  advocate. 

Avoc,  2.  And  here  he  comes. 

jivoc.  1 .  Then  bring  'em  forth  to  sentence. 

FoU.  O,  my  n^ost  honoured  fathers,  let 
your  mercy 
Once  win  upon  your  justice^  to  forgive  — 
1  am  distracted 

Folp.  What  will  he  do  now?) 

FoU.  O, 
I  know  not  which  t'  address  myself  to  first ; 
Whether  your  fatherhoods,  or  these  inno- 
cents— 

{Corv.  Will  he  betray  himself?) 

FaU,  Whom  equally 
I  have  abus*d',  out  of  most  covetous  ends — 

{Corv.  The  man  is  mad ! 

Cotb.  What's  that? 

Core.  He  is  possest.) 

FoU,  For  which,now  struck  in  conscience, 
here  I  prostrate 
Myself  at  your  offended  feet,  for  pardon. 

Avoc.  1,  2.  Arise. 

Ccl.  O  heav'n,  how  just  thou  art! 

Folp.  I  am  caught 
r  my  own  noose 

*■  You  MUpereehe,  sir,  I  do  know  your  valour  xtfelL"]  A  line  is  lost,  and  two  different 
speeches  joined  together.  I  have  corrected  it  from  the  old  books,  where  it  stands  in  this 
manner: 

You  shall  peresive,  sir,  I  dare  beat  you  ;  ofproach, 
Volp.  No  haste,  sir;  I  do  know  your  valour  xoeU,  Sec, 

[  Volt  vfhom  equally  , 

I  have  abused,  by  my  Jaise  accusaiionJ]  This  indeed  is  sense  ;  but  a  different 
reading,  and  a  verse  more,  exhibited  by  the  first  copy,  gives  the  poet's  true  sentiments  in  a 
much  more  spirited  manner;  there  the  whole  stands  thus ; 

■    ■■    -  IFhom  eq 
Jhaveabu^dj  out  qf  most  covetous 


Corh.  Again,!' afflict  lit! 

Folp,  In  good  faith,  sir, 
I'm  heartily  griev'd,  a  beard  of  your  grave 
length  fbrook'd 

Should    be    so    over-reach'd.       I    never 
That  parasite's  hair;  methought  his  nose 
should  coaeen:  [promise 

There  still  was  somewhat  in  his  look,  did 
The  bane  of  a  Clarissimo. 

Corb.  Knave 

Folp.  Methinks 
Yet  you,  that  are  so  traded  i'  the  worid, 
A  witty  merchant,  the  fine  bird,  Corvino, 
That  nave  such  moral  emblems  on  your 
name,  [your  cheese. 

Should  not  have  sung  your  shame,  and  dropt 
To  let  the  fox  laugh  at  your  emptiness. 

Corv.  Sirrah,  you  thmk  the  privilege  of 
the  place. 
And  your  rea  saucy  cap,  that  seems  (to  me) 
Naii'd  to  your  jolt-head,  with  those  two  cec- 

chmes. 
Can  warrant  your  abuses ;  come  you  hither: 
You  shall  perceive,  sir,  I  dareoeat  you; 
approach.  [lour  well  \ 

Folp.  No  haste,  sir,  I  do  know  your  va- 
Since  you  durst  publish  what  you  are,  sir. 

Core.  Tarry, 
rid  speak  with  you. 

Folp.  Sir,  sir,  another  time 

Core.  Nay,  now.  * 

Folp.  O  God,  sir  i  I  were  a  wise  man. 
Would  stand  the  fury  of  a  distracted  cuc- 

Corb,  What,  come  again  ?  [kold. 

[Mosca  walks  by  them. 

Folp.  Upon  'em,  Mosca;  save  me. 

CoA.  The  air's  ii^ected  where  he  breathes. 

Con.  Let's  fly  him. 

Folp,  Excellent  basilisk !  turn  upon  the 
yultive. 

SCENE    IX. 

FoUore,  Mosca,  Folpome, 

FoU.  Well,  flesh-fly,  it  is  summer  with 
Your  winter  will  come  on.  [you  now ; 

Mos.  Good  advocate,  [thus; 

Pr'ythee  not  rail,  nor  threaten  out  ofplace 
Thou'lt  make  a  sol<Bcism  (as  madam  says.) 
Get  you  a  biggen  more;  your  brain  breaks 
loose. 

FoU.  Well,  sir. 


(Corv.  The  man  is  mad  f  Corh.  fHu^sthatr  Ccrv.  He  is  possest.) 
Volt  Fior  tohkh  now  struck  in  comdenee,  5rc. 
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Coro,  Be  comtant,  sir:  nought  now 
Can  help,  but  impudence. 

Avoc.  1.  Speak  forward. 

Com.  Silence.  [there, 

Volt  It  is  not  passion  in  me,  reverend  fa- 

But  only  conscience^  conscience,  my  good 

sires,  [rasite. 

That  makes  me  now  tell  truth.    That  pa- 

That  knave  hath  been  the  instrument  of  all. 

Avoc.  Where  is  that  knave?  fetch  him. 
-  Folp,  I  go. 

Coro,  Grave  fathers. 
This  man's  distracted  ;  he  confest  it  now : 
For  hoping  to  be  old  Volpone's  heir. 
Who  now  IS  dead  ■ 

Avoc.  3.  How ! 

Avoc.  2.  Is  Volpone  dead  ? 

Coro.  Dead  since,  grave  fathers 

Bon.  O  sure  vengeance  ! 

Avoc.  I.  Stay, 
Then  he  was  no  deceiver. 

FoU.  O  no,  none : 
The  parasite,  grave  fathers. 

Coro.  He  does  speak 
Out  of  mere  envy,  'cause  the  servant's  made 
llie  thing  he  gap'd  for:  please  your  father- 


This  is  the  truth,  though  Til  not  justify 
The  other,  but  he  may  be  some-deal  fciulty. 

FoU*  I,  to  your  hopes,  as  well  as  mine, 
Corvino : 
fiut  rU  use  modesty.  Pieaseth  your  wisdoms. 
To  view  these  certain  notes,  and  but  con* 

fer  them ; 
As  I  hope  favour,  they  shall  speak  clear 
truth.  , 

Coro.  The  devil  has  enter*d  him  ! 

Bon.  Or  bides  in  you. 
'  Avoc.  4.  We  have  done  ill,  by  a  public 

officer 
To  send  for  him,  if  he  be  heir. 

Avoc.  2.  For  whom ) 

Avoc.  4.  Him  that  tliey  call  the  parasite. 

Avoc.  3.  'Tis  true. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  estate,  now  left. 

Avoc.  4.  Go  you,  and  learn  his  name,  and 
say,  the  court  [ing 

Entreats  his' presence  here,  but  to  the  clear- 
Of  some  few  doubts. 

Avoc.  2.  The  same's  a  labyrinth  ! 

Avoc.  1 .  Stand  you  unto  your  firet  report. 

Core.  My  state. 
My  life,  my  fame 

{Bon.  Where  is't?) 

Core.  Are  at  the  stake. 

^Foc.  1.  Is  yours  so  too? 

Corb.  I'he  aidvocate's  a  knave. 
And  has  a  forked  tongue 

{Avoc.  2.  Speak  to  the  point.) 

Corb.  So  is  the  parasite  too. 

Avoc.  1.  This  is  confusion. 

FoU,  I  do  beseech  your  fatherhoods,  read 
but  those. 

Cor^^  And  credit  nothing  the  false  spirit 
hath  wi  it: 
It  caiuot  be,  but  hc*s  possest,  grave  fathers. 


SCENE    XI. 


Folpone,  Nana,  Androgyno,  Castronc. 

Fdp.  To  make  a  snare  for  mine  owa 

neck!  and  run 
My  head  into  it,  wilfully !  with  laughter ! 
When  I  had  newly  'scap'd,  was  free,  and 

clear! 
Out  of  mere  wantonness !  O,  the  dull  devil 
Was  in  this  brain  of  mine,  when  I  devis'd  it. 
And  Mosca  gave  it  second  ;  he  must  now 
Help  to  sear  up  this  vein,  or  we  bleed  dead. 
How  now !  who  let  you  loose  ?  whither  go 

you  now  ?  [iJ^gs  ? 

What,  to  buy  gingerbread,  or  to  drown  kit- 

A'a/i.  Sir,  master  Mosca  call'd  us  out  of 

doors, 
And  bids  us  all  go  play,  and  took  the  keys. 
And.  yes. 
Folp.  Did  master  Mosca  take  the  keysi 

why,  so  1 
I'm  farther  in.  These  are  my  fine  conceits! 
1  must  be  merry,  with  a  mischief  to  me ! 
What  a  vile  wretch  was  I,  that  could  not 

bear  [chets ! 

My  fortune  soljerly  ?  I  must  ha'  my  crot- 
And  my  conundrums !  Well,  go  you,  and 

seek  him : 
His  meaning  may  be  truer  than  my  fear. 
Bid  him,  he  straight  come  to  nie  to  the 

court ; 
Thither  v^iil  I,  and,  if  t  be  possible, 
Unscrew  my  advocate,  upon  new  hopes : 
When  I  provok'd  him,  then  I  lost  myself. 

SCENE    Xll. 
Avocatori,  &c. 

Avoc.  1.  These  things  can  ne'er  be  re- 
concil'd.     He  here 
Professetb,  that  the  gentleman  was  wrong'd. 
And  thgt  the   gentlewoman  was  brought 

thither, 
Forc'd  by  her  husband,  and  there  left. 

FoU.  Most  true.  [pcay  ^ 

Ccl.  How  ready  is  heav'n  to  those  that 

Avoc.  1.  But  that 
Volpone  would  have  ravish'd  her,  he  holds 
Utterly  false,  knowing  his  impotence. 

Coro.  Grave  tathere>  he's  possest ;  agam, 
I  say, 
Possest :  nay,  if  there  be  possession. 
And  obsession,  he  has  both. 

Av'K.  3.  Here  comes  out  officer. 

Folp.  The  parasite  will  straight  be  here, 

rive  fathen. 
You  might  invent  some  other 

name,  sir,  varlet. 
Avoc.  3.  Did  not  the  notary  meet  him  f 
Folp.  Not  that  I  know. 
Avoc.  4.  His  coming  will  clear  all. 
Avoc.  2.  Yet,  it  is  misty. 
FoU.  May't  please  ywur  fatherhoods—— 
Folp.  Sir,  the  parasite 

iFolp.  whispers  the  Advoc. 
Will'd  me  to  tell  you,  that  his  master  lives. 
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[Act  5.  Scene  13. 


That  you  are  still  the  man,  your  hopes  the 
And  this  was  only  a  jest [same ; 

rolL  How? 

yolp,  &ir,  to  try 
If  you  wen*  firm,  «nd  how  you  stood  affected. 

rolt.  Art*  sure  he  lives  ? 

Foip.  Do  1  live,  sir? 

^olt,  O  me  ! 
I  was  too  violent. 

f7)/p.  Sir,  you  may  redeem  it : 

They  said,  you  were  possest  ;  fall  down, 

ancf si^em  so:  [man  ! 

I'll  help  to  make  it  good.      God  bless  the 

iroUore  falls. 

(Stop  your  wind  hard,  and  swell)  see,  see, 

see, see  ! 
He  vomits  crooked  pins  !  his  eyes  are  set. 
Like  a  dead  hare's  hung  in  a  poulterer's  shop ! 
•  His  mouth's  running  away  !    Do  you  see, 
Now,  'tis  in  his  belly.  [signior  ? 

(Core.  I,  the  devil!) 

f^olp.  Now  in  his  throat. 

(Corn.  I,  I  ijerceive  it  plain.) 

^o/p.  'Twill  out,  'twill  out»  stand  clear. 
See  where  it  flies, 
In  shape  of  a  blue  toad,  with  a  bat's  wings  ! 
Do  vou  not  see  it,  sir  ? 

Corb.  What  ?  1  think  I  do. 

CV?rr.  'Tis  too  manifest. 

Folp.  Look  !  he  comes  t'  himself ! 

Folt.  Where  am  I  ? 

Folp.  Take  good  heart,  the  worst  is  past,  sir. 
You  are  dispossest. 

j4voc.  I.  What  accident  is  this ? 

Avoc.  2.  Siuldcn,  and  ^11  of  wonder ! 

Av()c.  3,  If  he  were 
Possest,  as  it  appears,  all  this  is  nothing. 

Core.  Ue  has  been  often  subject  to  these 
fits. 

Avoc.  1.  Shew  him  that  writing :  do  you 
know  it,  sir  ?  [not. 

Folp.  Deny  it,  sir,  forswear  it,  know  it 

FoU.  Yes,  1  do  know  it  well,  it  is  my  hand; 
But  all  that  it  contains  is  false. 

Bon.  O  practice ! 

Avoc.  2.  VV  hat  maze  is  this  1 

Avoc.  1.  is  he  not  guilty  then. 
Whom  you  there  name  the  parasite  ? 


Folt.  Grave  fatheES, 
No  more  than  his  good  patron,  old  Vol  pone. 

Avoc.  4.  Why,  he  is  dead. 

f^olt.  O  no,  uiy  honour'd  fathers. 
He  lives 

Avi)c.  1.  How  !  lives? 

f^olt.  Lives. 

Avoc.  2. 1  his  is  subtler  yet ! 

Aroc.  3.  You  said  he  wa^  dead. 

k'olt.  Never. 

Avoc.  3.  You  said  so. 

Corv.  I  heard  so. 

Avoc.  4.    Here    comes  the    gentleman^ 
make  him  way. 

Avoc.  3.  A  stool.  [dead, 

Avoc.  4.  A  proper  man ;  and,  were  Volponc 
A  fit  match  for  my  daughter. 

Avoc.  3.  Give  him  way.  [cate 

Ao/p.  Mosca,  I  was  a' most  lost;  theadvo- 
Had  b<  tray'd  all ;  but  now  it  is  recovered ; 
All's  o'  the  hinge  again ^av,  I  am  living. 

AIos.  What  busy  knave  is  tLis  !  most  re- 
verend fathers, 
I  sooner  had  attended  your  grave  pleasures. 
Hut  that  my  order  for  the  funeral 
Of  my  dear  patron  did  require  me 

{Volp.  Mosca !)  [tleman. 

AIos.  'Whom  I  intend  to  bury  like  a  gen- 

Foip.*l,  quick,  and  cozen  me  of  all. 

Avoc.  2.  Still  stranger  I 
More  intricate ! 

Avoc.  1.  And  come  about  again! 

Avoc.  4.  it  is  a  match,  my  daughter  ir 
bestow'd. 

{Mos.  Will  vou  gi' me  half  ? 

f^olp.  First  I'll  be  hang'd. 

AIos.  I  know 
Your  voice  is  good,  cry  not  so  loud '.) 

Avoc.  I.  Demand 
The  advocate  :  Sir,  did  you  not  afiirm 
Vol  pone  was  alive  ? 

^olp.  Yes,  and  he  is ;  [half.) 

This  gentleman  told  me  so,  (thou  shalt  have 

AIos.    Whose    drunkard  is  this    same  > 
speak  some  that  know  him : 
I  never  saw  his  face.     (1  cannot  now 
Atford  it  you  so  cheap. 

Folp.  No»'?) 


,    •  His  mouth*s  running  away.]     Mr.  Simpson  imagines  it  should  be, 

. "  His  mouth's  running  awry.'* 
We  are  to  suppose,  that  Voltore  feigned  a  violent  convulsion,  and  distorted  bis  mouth  as 
much  as  possibly  he  could :  1  think  tnerefore  the  present  expression  more  humorous  aod 
pertinent,  and  have  retained  it  in  the  text,  on  the  authority  of  all  the  editions. 

• : 1  know 

Your  voice  is  good,  cry  not  so  loud."]    From  the  Mostcllaria  of  Plautus,  as  Mr.  Upton 
too  remarks ; 

Tr.  Scio  te  bond  esse  voce,  ne  clama  nimis, 
**  I  cannot  now  afford  it  you  so  cheap.  \o\p.Nof\  There  is  true  comic  humour  in 
these  dealings  between  Mosca  and  Volpone :  and  one  cannot  help  observing,  that  at  a  time 
•o  critical  to  them  both,  the  covetousness  in  their  tempers  defeats  their  several  designs. 
An  instance  of  great  decorum  in  the  poet,  whose  intention  was  to  display  an  mherent  avarice 
in  every  human  breast.  I  do. not  see  why  Mr.  Drydeu  should  say  there  are  two  actions  in 
this  play ;  the  first  naturally  ending  with  the  fourth  act ;  tlie  second  forced  from  itin  the 
ifth.  The  action  indeed  is  sometning  varied,  but  it  still  tends  to  the  disuppointmejit  and 
mortification  of  th«  pretenders  to  Volpone'i  wealth.    Yet,  as  he  adds,  the  ansgaiae  of  Vol* 

pone. 
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Avoc,  1.  What  say  you  ? 

FoU.  The  officer  told  me. 
.  Folp^  I  did,  grave  farthers,  •  [life, ' 

And  vill  maintain  he  lives,  with  mine  own 
And  that  this  creature  told  me.  (I  was  bom 
With  all  good  stan  my  enemies.) 

Moa.  Most  grave  fothers, 
If  such  an  insolence  as  this  must  pass 
Upon  me,  I  am  silent :  'twas  not  this 
For  which  you  sent,  I  hope. 

Avoc,  2.  Take  him  away. 

(fWp.  Mosca!) 

Avoc  3.  Let  him  be  whipt. 

(A^o^.  Wilt  thou  betray  me  ? 
Ccien  me  ?) 

Avoc.  3.  And  taught  to  bear  himself 
Toward  a  person  of  his  rank. 

Avoc  4.  Away. 

Mo9,  I  humbly  thank  your  ^herboods. 

yolp.  Soft,  soft,  whipt? 
And  lose  all  that  I  have  ?  If  I  confess. 
It  cannot  be  much  mora 

Avoc,  4.  Sir,  are  you  married  ? 

ydp.  They'll  be  ally'd  aiion ;  I  must  be 
resolute : 
Tlie  fox  shall  here  uncase. 

(Mo9,  Patron.) 

rolp.  Nay,  now. 

[He  puts  ojf  kis  disguue. 
My  ruins  shall  not  come  alone ;  your  match 
I'll  hinder  sure:  my  substance  shall  not 

r  glue  you. 

Nor  screw  you  mto  a  nunily. 

(Mas.  Why,  patron!) 

f^olp.  1  am  Voipone,  and  this  is  my  knave; 
This,  his  own  knave :  this,  avarice's  fool : 
This,  a  chimera  of  wittal,  fool  and  knave : 
And  reverend  fathers,  since  we  all  can  hope 
Nought  but  a  sentence,  let's  not  now  de- 
You  hear  me  brief.  [spair  it. 

Corv.  May  it  please  your  fatherhoods 

Com.  Silence.  [racle. 

Avoc.  1.  The  knot  is  now  undone  by  mi- 

Avoc.  2.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear. 

Avoc.  3.  Or  can  more  prove 
These  innocent. 

Avoc.  1.  Give  them  their  liberty. 

Bon.  Heaven  could  not  long  let  such 
gross  crimes  be  hid.    ][j;et  riches, 

Avoc.  2.  If  this  be  held  the  high-way  to 
May  I  be  poor. 

Avoc.  3.  That's  not  the  gain,  but  torment. 

Avoc.  1.  These  possess  wealth,  as  sick  men 
possess  fevers, 
Which  trulier  may  be  said  to  possess  them. 
>.      Avoc,  2.  Disrobe  that  parasite. 

Corv.  Afos.  Most  honour'd  fathers. 

Avoc.  1.  Can  you  plead  aught  to  stay  the 
course  of  justice }   ' 
If  you  can,  speak. 


Caro.  mt.  We  beg.fw<ttir. 
Cel.  And  merer.  .x^ 

Avo9*  1.  Y  ou»  hurt  your  famocenctyteing 
for  the  guilty; 
9ttnd forth;  and  hat,  the  parasite.    You 
appear  »  [plotter, 

T'  have  been  the rcfaSefest  minister.  If  liot 
In  all  these  lewd  -inipostuves ;  and  ildw, 

•■    lastly,      -  . 

Have  with  your  impudence  abus'dthe  court. 
Andlfl^ltiof  a  gentleman  of  Venire,  .  •'  ^ 
Being  a  fellow  of  no  birth  or  blood :  [whipt ; 
For  which  our  sentence  is,  first,  thou  be 
Then  live  perpetual  prisoner  in  our  galleys., 
F'olt.  I  thank  you  ior. him. 
Mos.  Bane  to  tny  wolvish  nature. 
Avoc.  1.  Deliver  him  to  the  Sufti.  Thou, 
Volpooei 
By  blood  and  rank  a-  gentleman,  canst  not 
fatl  V  [thee 

under rike  censure;  but  ourjud^enton 
Is,  that  thy  substance  -all^  be  straight  con- 
fiscate 
To  th*  hospital  of  th'  IncurabilL 
And  since  the  most  was  gotten  by  imposture, 
By  feigning  lame,  gout,  palsy,  and  such  dis- 
eases, 
Thou  art  to  lie  in  prison,  crampt  with  irons, 
1111  thou  be*st  sick  and  lame  indeed.    Re- 
move him. 
f^eip,  lliis  is  caird  mortifying  of  a  fox. 
Avoc  1.  Thou,  VoItore,to  t&e  away  the 
scandal  [fession. 

Thou  hast  given  all  worthy  men  of  thy  pro- 
Art  banisht  from  their  fellowship,  and  our 

state. 
Corbaccio,  bring  him  hear.  We  here  possess 
Thy  son  of  all  thy  state,  and  confine  thee 
To  the  monastery  of  San*  Spirit© ; 
Where,  since  thou  know'st  not  how  to  live 

well  here, 
Thou  shalt  be  learn'd  to  die  well. 
Corb.  Ha !  what  said  he  ? 
Com.  You  shall  know  anon,  sir. 
Avoc  1.  Thou,  Corvino,  shalt 
Be  straight  imbark'd  for  thine  own  house, 
and  row'd  [nal. 

Round  about  Venice,  through  the  grand  ca- 
Wearing  a  cap,  with  fair  long  asses  ears. 
Instead  of  horns ;  and  so  to  mount  (^  paper 

Pinn'd  upon  thy  breast)  to  the  Berlioa< " 

Core.  Yes,  [fish. 

And  have  mine  eyes  beat  out  with  stitiking 

firuis'd  friitt,  and  rotten  eggs 'Tis  well. 

Vm  glad 
I  shall  not  see  my  shame  yet. 

^T>oc.  1.  And  to  expiate 
Thy  wrongs  done  to  thy  wife,  thou  art  to 

send  her 
Home  to  her  father,  with  her  dowry  trebled: 


pone,  thoueh  not  suited  to  his  character,  as  a  crafty  or  covetous  person,  agreed  well  enough 
with  that  of  a  voluptuary :  and,  by  it,  the  poet  gamed  the  end  at  which  he  aimed,  the  pu- 
nishment of  vice,  and  the  reward  ot  viitue,  both  which  that  disguise  produced.  "^ 
"And  so  to  mount 


To  the  BERLIN Ai.]  I.  «.  to  the  pillory. 
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[Act  5.  Seetie  M. 


And  these  are  tttiMnir  judgments. 
CAIL  Honour'dfethers.) 
aivoc,  ].  Which  may  not   be  cerok'd. 

Now  you  begin, 
M^hen  crimes  are  done,  and.  past,  and  to  be 

punish*d,  [them. 

To  think  what  your  crimes  are :  away  with 
Let  all  that  see  these  vices  thus  rewarded. 
Take  heart,  and  love  to  study  'em.  Mischief 

feed  [bleed. 

IJkebeattSy  tUi  theybeiat,  and  then  they 


Voipoikc, 
''  The  seasoning  of  a  play,  is  the  applause. 
"  Now,  though- the  fox  be  punish'd  by  the 

laws,  («"«* 

"He  yet  doth  hope,  there  is  no  sufPrmg 
"  For  any  fact  wbkh  he  hath  done  'gainst 

you:  [stands: 

**  If  there  be,  censure  faim ;  here  he  doubtful 
'<  If  not,  fare  jovially,  and  dap  your  hands.^' 


This  Comedy  was  first  acted  in  the  year  1605, 
By  the  King's  Majesty's  Servants. 


The  principal  (Jom«dians  were. 


Kreir.*BnRBADGE. 
Hen.  CoNDEi.. 
WiL.    Sly. 


JoH.    Hemings. 
JoH.     Lowm. 
Alex.  Cooke. 


EPICCENE ;  OR,  TH^  .SILENT  WOMAN. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Morose,  a  Geniianan  that  loves  no  NoUe. 
Davp.  EuGBKiKy  a  Knight,  hU  Nephew^ 
Clkrimont,  a  Geniitman,  hU  Friend. 
True-wit,  antJther  Friend. 
Epicosne,  a.young  Gentleman,  suppoi^dthe 

Silent  ff^onton. 
JoH.  Daw,  a  Knight,  her  Servant. 
Amorous  La-Foolb,  a  Knight  aho. 
Tbom.  Ottse,  a  Land  and  Sea  CapUdn. 


CuTBEARDj  a  Barber. 

MvTBfOue  qf  Morose  his  Servants. 

Mad.  Haughty,  i 

Mad.Cbntaurb^S.  Zadiri  CoOegiates. 

Mrs,  Mavis,         ) 

Mrs.  Trusty,  the  Lady  Haughti/s  Woman, 

Mrs*  Otter,  the  Captaia^s  Wift. 

PRXTEMDEftS, 


Parson.   ^ 

Pages. 

Servants. 

SCENE,  London. 


PROLOGUE. 


^  TRUTH  says,  of  old  the  art  of  making 
plays 
**  Was  to  content  the  people  * ;  and  their 

praise, 
**  Was  to  the  poet  money,  wine,  and  bays. 
"  But  in  this  age,  a  sect  of  writers  are, 
"  That,  only,  for  particular  likings  care, 
**  And  will  taste  nothing  that  is  popular. 
"  With  such  we  mingle  neither  brains  nor 
breasts ;  [feasts, 

'«  Our  wishes,  like  to  those  make  public 
''  Are  not  to  please  the  cook's  taste  but 
the  guests. 
«« Yet,  if  those  cunning  palates  hither  come, 
"They  shall  find  guests  entreaty,  and 

good  room ; 
*'And  though  all  relish  not,  sure  there 
will  be  some, 
'*  That,  when  they  leave  their  seats,  shall 
make 'em  say, 
'*  Who  wrote  that  piece,  could  so  have 
wrote  a  play :  [way. 

*'  fiutthat,  he  knew,  this  was  the  better 


**  For,  to  present  all  custard,  or  all  tart, 
•'  And  have  no  other  meats  to  bear  a  part, 
**  Or  to  want  bread,  and  salt,  were  but 
coarse  art. 
'*  The  poet  prays  you  then,  with  better 
thought 
"  To  sit ;  and,  when  his  cates  are  all  in 

brouKht, 
"Though  there  be  none  far-fet,   there 
will  dear-bought, 
"  Be  fit  for  ladies :  some  for  lords,  knights, 
'squires ; 
"  Some  for  your  w^iting-wench,  and  city- 
wires; 
"  Some  for  your  men,  and  daughters  of 
White-friers. 
"  Nor  is  it,  only,  while  you  keep  your  seat 
"  Here,  that  his  feast  will  last ;  but  you 
shall  eat  [meat : 

"  A  week  at  ordinaries,  on  his  broken 
'*  If  his  muse  be  true, 
"  Who  commends  her  to  you," 


'  Trtah  says,  of  old  the  art  of  mednng  flays        ,    ,.   .  ^       ^ 
Was  to  content  the  people.']  We  may  just  remark  this  is  from  Terence,  in  the  prorogue 
to  the  ^nrfr/on :  ,       ,       ,    . 

Id  sibi  negotl  credidit  solum  dari, 
J^opulo  ut  placrrent,  qvasfeciuetfahidat. 


2S4 
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ANOTHER. 


''TBI*:  ends  of.alf,  who  for  the  scene  do 

write  % 
"  Are,  or  should  be,  to  profit  aod  delight 
"  And  still  't  hath  been  the  praise  of  all 

i}est  tiin«e, 
"  So  persons  were  not  touched,  to  tax  the 

crimes. 
^*  Ihen,  io  this  pby,  which  we  pfesetit  tc^- 

nieht, 
"  And  make  the  object  of  your  ear  aad 

sight. 


*'  Oa  forfeit  of  yourselves,  thmk  nothin^true : 
"  Lest  so  you  make  the  maker  to  judge 

you. 
"  Foe  he  knows,  poet  never  credit  gain'd 
"  By  writing  trutiis,  but  things  (like  truths) 

well  feigned. 
«'  If  asy  yet  will  (with  partkular  slkht 
"  Of  application)  wrest  what  he  «k>tfa  write  ; 
"  And  that  he  meant,  or  him,  or  her,  wOl 

*'  They  ma&e  alibel,  which  he  made  a  play.*' 

'  Tlie  endffffdl^  uko  for  tkt  scene  ds  write.']  Here  is  z  marginal  jiote  in  the  first  foHa, 
^hich  tells  us  this  secosd  ncologue  was  occasioned  by  some  penons'  impertiaent  excepdim. 
The  poet  acquaints  us  in  nis  dedication,  the  play  had  ^vea  unjust  o&iic^  and  bad  raised 
him  enemies  by  the  representation  of  it.  We  may  suppose  these  enemies  were  the  authors 
of  the  joke,  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition ;  tt»at  he  might  weH  callfais  comedy  the  SUeitt 
fyomaVt  as  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  house  to  give  it  a  piaudite. 


A  C  T    L 


SCENE    L 
Cltrimont,  Boy,  Tru&mh 


C/cr.lTTA'  you  got  the  song  yet  perfect^ 
Xl     I  ga'  you,  boy  ? 
IHe  comes  out  making  himteff  ready. 

Bny.  Yes,  sir. 

CUr.  Let  me  hear  it.  felse. 

Boy,  You  shall,  sir;  but  i'faith  let  nobody 

air.  Why,  I  pray  ? 

Boy.  It  will  get  you  the  dangerous  name 
of  a  poet  ia  town,  sir ;  besides,  uie  a  perfect 
deal  of  ill-will  at  the  mansion  you  wot  of, 
whose  lady  is  the  argument  of  it,  where  now 
1  am  the  welcomest  thing  imder  a  man  that 
comes  there. 

Cler.  I  think,  and  above  a  man  too,  if 
the  tnith  were  rackt  out  of  you. 

Boy.  No  faith.  Til  confess  before,  sir. 
The  gentlewomen  play  with  me,  and  throw 
nie  o'  the  bed,  ana  carry  me  in  to  my  lady ; 
^d  she  kisses  me  with  her  oil'd  face,  and 
puts  a  peruke  o'  my  head;  and  asks  me  an' 
X  will  wear  her  gown  ?  and  I  say  no :  and 
then  she  hits  me  a  blow  o'  the  ear,  and  calls 
me  innocent,  and  lets  me  go. 

Cler,  No  marvel  if  the  door  be  Eept  shut 
against  your  master^  when  the  entrance  is  so 
<?asy  to  you— —well,  sir,  you  shall  go  there 
DO  more',  lest  1  be  fain  to  seek  your  voice  in 
my  lady's  rushes,  a  fortnight  hence.  Sing, 
sir.  .    \,Boy  Mings- 

Tru.  Why,  here's  the  man  that  can  melt 

^  fp^ell,  sir  gallant,  xcere  you  struck  xvith  the  plague  this  miauU.'i  This  b  supposed  to  be 
^Iransactcd,  during  the  plague  at  London«-^Mr.  UPTOir. 
*  Hones  of  the  time. 


away  his  time,  and  never  feels  it  f  What 
between  his  mistress  abroad,  and  his  engle 
at  home,  h^h  fate,  soft  Iodising,  fine  dothea, 
and  hts  fiddle  ;  he  thinks  tlie  hours  ha'  no 
wmgs,  or  the  day  no  post-horse.  Well,  sir 
gallant,  were  you  struck  with  the  pka^e 
tills  minute ',  or  condemned  to  any  capita! 
punishment  to-morrow,  you  would  begin 
then  to  think,  and  value  every  particle  o' 
your  time,  esteem  it  at  tlie  true  rate,  and 
give  all  for't 

Cler.  \V'hy,  what  should  a  man  do  ? 

Tru.  Why,  nothing ;  or  tliat,  which  when 
'tis  done,  is  as  idle.  Hearken  after  the  next 
horse-race,  or  hunting-match,  lay  wagers, 
praise  *  Puppy,  or  Pepper-coni,  Wlrite-foot, 
Franklin ;  swear  upon  WhUcmain*s  party ; 
speak  aloud,  that  my  lords  may  hear  you  ; 
visit  my  ladies  at  night,  and  be  able  to'give 
'em  the  character  of  every  bowler  or  better 
o*  the  green.  These  be  the  things  wliercia 
your  fashionable  men  exercise  themseWcs^ 
and  1  for  company. 

Cler.  Nay,  if  I  have  thy  authority,  TU 
not  leave  yet.  Come,  the  other  are'consi- 
derations,  when  we  come  to  have  grey 
heads,  and  weak  hams,  moist  eyes,  and 
shrunk  members.  We'll  think  oa  'era  the^  ; 
then  we'll  pray  and  fast. 

Tru.  I,  and  destine  only  that  time  of  a^ 
to  goodness,  which  our  want  of  ability  will 
not  let  us  employ  In  evil  ? 

Cler.  Why,  then  'tis  time  enough. 
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masculine,  or  rather  hermapbrodftical  au- 
thority ;  and  every  day  gain  to  their  col- 
lege some  new  probationer. 

der.  Who  is  the  president  ? 

Tru*  The  grave  and  youthful  matron,  the 
lady  Haughty. 

Cler.  A  pox  of  her  autumnal  face,  beff 
piec'd  beauty  :  there's  no  man  can  be  ad- 
mitted till  slie  be  ready,  now-a^^ays,  till  she 
has  painted,  and  perfum'd,  and  washt,  and 
scoured,  but  the  boy  here;  and  him  she 
wipes  her  oil'd  Hps  upon,  like  a  sponge. 
I  have  made  a  song,  1  pr'ythee  liear  it^  q' 
the  subject. 

SONO. 

«  still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  dmt, 

*'  As  you  were  going  to  a  feast ' ; 

'<  Still  to  be  powdePd,  still  perfumed  s 

'<  Lady,  it  is  to  be  presum'd, 

'*  Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  founds 

"  All  is  not  swetrt,  all  is  not  sound. 

"  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 

"  That  makes  simplicity  a  grace ; 

"  Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free: 

"  Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketli  me, 

"  I'han  all  th'  adulteries  of  art ; 

"  They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  hearf 

Tru.  And  I  am  clearly  o'  the  other  side : 
1  love  a  good  dressing  before  any  beauty  in 
the  world.  O,  a  woman  is  then  like  a  de- 
licate garden ;  nor  is  there  one  kind  of  it ; 
she  may  vary  every  hour ;  take  often  coun- 
sel of  her  glass,  and  choose  the  best  *.  If 
she  have  good  ears,  show  'em  ;  good  hair, 
lay  it  out;  good  legs,  wear  short  clothes ; 
a  good  hand,  discover  it  often :  practise 

»  Stilt  to  be  ueat,  Hill  to  be  drest, 
Ai  ijoii  -jj^re  going  to  a  fnust,  Iec]    This  elegant  little  madrigal  is  a  very  happy  iinita- 
tiou  from  the  following  Latin  poem ; 

Semper  munditius,  semper,  Basilissa,  decorcs, 

Setnper  compontas  arte  recerUe  comas, 
Et  comptos  semper  cultus,  unauaUaque  semper^ 

Ontnia  solticita  cnmptayiatre  manu, 
Non  amo,    Seglectim  mihi  se  quit  comit  arnica- 

Se  det ;  et  ornatuM  simpUcitate  valet, 
Vincida  ?ie  cures  capitis  discussa  soluti, 

Nee  ceram  in  faciem :  met  habet  ilia  suum. 
Fiugere  se  semper,  non  est  confidere  amort ; 
'jHuid  quod  sttpe  decor,  cum  prohibetur,  adest  t 
The  learned  may  find  these  verses,  amongst  those  which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Fariorum  edition  of  Petronius.     Mr.  Upton  miagines  there  are  some  passages  faulty  in  tl)ii 
poem  :  I  have  given  it,  as  I  find  it  in  the  notes  of  Colomesius  on  some  passages  of  Quinti- 
lian,  printed  in  his  Opuscula ;  he  tells  us.  Hi  versus  sic  legendi  sunt,  licet  alib  abeat  ingenio* 
eissimus  Nicolaus  Ileimius  (id  Ovidium.    Tom?  i.  p.  394. 

*  A'or  is  there  one  kind  of'  it ;  she  may  vary  every  hour ;  take  often  counsel  of  her  glass, 
and  choose  the  best,']  Nor  is  there  one  kind  of  it,  t.  e,  dressing.  This  and  some  more  of 
the  following  speeches  are  imitated  from  Ovid,  Art,  Amdnd,  l.  3. 

Nee  gemis  ornaitts  unum  est :  quod  quamque  dectbit, 
EUgat,  et  speculum  consulat  ante  suum. 
Many  passages  in  this  play  are  imiutions  from  Ovid,  and  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal :  I  shall 
take  uotlce  only  of  the  most  striking  and  inaterial. 


Tru,  Yes;  as  if  a  man  should  sleep  all 
the  term,  and  think  to  effect  his  businefsthe 
last  day.  O,  Clerimont,  this  time,  because 
it  is  an  mcorporeal  thing,  and  not  subject  to 
sense,  we  mock  ourselves  the  fineliest  out 
of  it,  -with  vanity  and  misery  indeed :  not 
seeking  an  end  6i  wretchedness,  but  only 
changing  the  matter  stilL 

Cler,  way,  thou'lt  not  leave  now— 

Trtr.  See  but  our  common  disease  !  with 
what  justice  can  we  complain,  that  great 
men  will  not  look  upon  us,  nor  be  at  leisare 
to  give  our  afTalrs  such  dispatch  as  we  ex- 
pect>  when  we  will  never  do  it  to  ourselves: 
nor  hear,  nor  regard  ouiselves. 

Cler,  Fob,  thou  hast  read  Plutarch's  mo- 
rals, now,  or  some  such  tedious  fellow ; 
and  it  shows  so  vilely  with  thee :  'fore  god, 
'twill  spoil  thy  wit  utterly.  Talk  to  ine  of 
pins,  and  featUers,  and  ladies,  and  rushes, 
and  such  things :  and  leave  this  stqicitie 
alone,  till  thou  mak'st  sermons. 

Tru.  Well,  s  r  ;  if  it  will  not  take,  I  have 
learn'd  to  lose  as  little  of  my  kindness  as  I 
can.  I'll  do  good  to  no  man  against  his 
will,  certainly.  When  were  you  at  the  col- 
lege ? 

Cler.  What  college  > 

Tru,  As  if  you  knew  not  1 

Cler,  No  faith,  I  came  but  from  court  yes- 
terday. 

Tru.  Why,  is  it  not  arriv'd  there  yet,  the 
news  ?  A  new  foundation  sir,  here  i'  the 
town,  of  ladies,  that  call  themselves  the  Col - 
legiates,  an  order  between  courtiers  and 
country* madams,  that  live  from  their  hus- 
bands; and  give  entertainment  to  all  the 
wits,  and  braveries  o'  the  time,  as  they  call 
'cm :  cry  down,  or  up,  what  they  like,  or 
dislike  in  a  brain  or  a  fashion,  with  most 
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any  art  to  mend'breath,  cleanse  teeth,  re- 
pair eye-brows ;  paint,  and  profess  it. 

CUr.  How  ?  publicly  ? 

Tru.  The  doing  of  it,  not  the  manner : 
tiiat  must  be  private.  Many  things,  that 
seem  foul  i'  tne  doing,  do  please,  done. 
A  lady  should,  indeed,  study  her  face, 
when  we  think  she  sleeps;  nor  when  the 
doors  are  shut,  should  men  be  enquiring ; 
all  is  sacred  within,  then.  Is  it  for  us  to  see 
their  perukes  put  on,  their  felse  teeth,  their 
complexion,  their  eye-brows,  their  nails? 
You  see  gilders  will  not  work,  but  inclos'd. 
They  must  not  discover,  how  little  serves, 
with  the  help  of  art,  to  adorn  a  great  deal. 
How  long  did  the  canvass  hang  afore  Ald- 
j^te?  Were  the  people  suffer'd  to  see  the 
city's  Love  and  Charity,  while  they  were 
rude  stone,  before  they  were  painted  and 
burnish'd^  ?  No:  no  more  should  servants 
approach  their  mistresses,  but  when  they 
are  complete,  and  finish*d. 

Cler.  Well«aid,  my  True-wit. 

Tru,  And  a  wise  lady  will  keep  a  guard 
always  upon  the  place,  that  she  may  do 
things  securely.  ^  I  once  followed  a  rude 
fellow  mto  a  chamber,  where  the  poor  ma- 
dam, for  haste,  and  troubled,  snatch'd  at 
her  peruke  to  cover  her  baldness ;  and  put 
it  on  the  wrong  way. 

Cier.  O  prodigy  ! 

Tru.  And  the  unconscionable  knave  held 
her  in  compliment  an  hour  with  that  reverst 
lace,  when  I  still  look'd  when  she  should 
talk  from  the  t'other  side. 

Cler.  Why  ?  thou  should'st  ha*  reliev'd 
her. 

Tru,  No  faith,  I  let  her  alone,  as  we'll 
let  this  argument,  if  you  please,  and  pass  to 
another.  When  saw  you  Dauphine  Eu- 
genie ? 

Cicr.  Not  these  three  days.  Shall  we  go 
to  him  this  morning?  he  is  very  melan- 
cholic, 1  hear. 

Tru.  Sick  o'  the  uncle?  is  he?  I  met 
that  stiff  piece  of  formality,  his  uncle,  yes- 
terday, witli  a  huge  turbant  of  night-caps 
on  his  head,  buckled  over  his  cars. 

Cler,  O,  that's  his  custom  when  he  walks 
abroad.    He  can  andurc  no  noise,  man. 


Tru.  So  I  have  heard.  But » the  disease 
so  ridiculous  in  bim  as  it  is  made  ?  They 
say  he  has  been  upon  divers  treaties  with 
the  fish-wives,  and  onuige-women ;  and  ar- 
ticles propounded  between  them:  marryy 
the  chimney-sweepers  will  not  be. drawn  in. 

Cler,  No,  nor  the  brooo»-men:  they 
stand  out  stiffly.  He  cannot  endure  a  cos- 
tard-monger, he  swoons  if  he  h^r  one. 

Tru.  Methinks  a  smith  should  be  ominous. 

Cler.  Or  any.  hammer-man.  A  brazier 
is  not  suffer' d  to  dwell  in  the  parish,  nor 
an  armourer.  He  would  have  hang'd  a 
pewterer's  'prentice  once  on  a  Shrove- 
Tuesday's  riot,  for  being  o'  that  trade, 
when  the  rest  were  quiet '.  * 

.  Tru.  A  trumpet  should  fright  him  terribly, 
or  the  hau'boys. 

Cler.  Out  of  his  senses.  The  waights  of 
the  city  have  a  pension  of  him  not  to  come 
near  that  ward.  Tkis  youth  practis'd  on 
him  one  night  hke  the  bellman ;  and  nerer 
left  till  he  had  brought  him  down  to  the 
door,  with  a  long  sword ;  and  tlKre  left  him 
flourishing  with  the  air. 

Boy.  Why,  sir,  he  hath  chosen  a  street  to 
lie'  in,  so  narrow  at  both  ends,  that  it  will 
receive  no  coaches,  nor  carts,  nor  any  of 
these  common  noises :  and  therefore  we 
that  love  him,  devise  to  brin^  him  in  such 
as  we  may,  now  and  then,  tor  his  exercise, 
to  breathe  him.  He  would  grow  resty  else 
to  his  ease :  his  virtue  would  rust  without 
action.  I  entreated  a  bear-ward,  one  day, 
to  come  down  with  the  dogs  of  some  four 
parishes  that  way,  and  I  thank  him  he  did ; 
and  cried  his  games  undei^  master  Morose's 
window :  till  he  was  sent  crying  away,  with 
his  bead  made  a  most  bleeding  spectacle  to 
the  multitude.  And,  another  time,  a  fencer 
marching  to  his  prize,  had  his  drum  most 
tragically  run  through,  for  taking  that  street 
in  his  way,  at  my  request 

Tru.  A  good  wag.  How  does  lie  for  tlie 
bells  ? 

Cler.  O,  i'  the  Queen's  time,  he  was  wont 
to  gb  out  of  town  every  Saturday  at  ten 
o'clock,  or  on  holy-day  eves.  But  now, 
by  reason  of  the  sickness,  the  perpetuity  of 
ringing  has  made  him  devise  a  room,  witl^ 


*  Gilders  xiiU  not  zvork  but  inclos'd— Hotv  long  did  the  canvass  luing  afore  Aldgatb  ? 
Were  the  penple  suffered  to  see  tfte  city's  Love  and  Charity,  widle  they  vxre  rude  stone, 
brfore  they  were  painted  and  bumishfd  f]  The  poet,  with  Ovid  in  his  eye,  alludes  to  his  own 
times: 

Aurea  qua  pendent  omato  dgna  theatro ; 
Insptce,  qv^m  tenuis  bractea  ligna  tegat. 
The  city's  Love  and  Charity  were  images  set  up  m  the  front  of  Aldgate,  which  Stow,  I  think 
tells  us  was  upwards  of  two  years  in  building. 

*  /  once  toilovkd  a  rude/ellozu  into  a  chamber,  where  the  poor  madam,  for  hastCj  snatched 
at  her  peruke,  and  put  it  on  tlu:  n^rong  •xay.'l  This  and  what  follows,  as  Mr.  Upton  observes, 
is  improved  witli  comic  humour  from  the  followiog ; 

Dictus  eram  cuidam  subito  venisse  puella, 
Turbida  perversas  induit  ilia  comas. 
'  For  being  o*  iJiat  trtide,  when  the  rest  twrc  auiET.]    The  old  copies  read  guiV,  i.  e.  di9- 
/rharged  from  working,  and  gone  to  divert  themselves. 
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double  w^9,  and  trebk  ceilings ;  the  win- 
dows close  sbut  and  calk'd :  and  there  he 
lives  by  candle-light.  He  turned  away  a 
man  last  week,  for  harinff  a  pair  of  new  ' 
3hoet  that  creak'd.  And  this  iellow  waits 
on  hiin  now  in  tennis-court  socks,  or  slippers 
Board  with  wooli  and  tliey  talk  each  to 
4Dther  in  a  trunk*    See,  who  comes  here  ? 


S^ 


SCENE  n. 

DaufMne,  True-vfit,  CUriniont, 

Daup,  How  now !  what  ail  vou,  sirs  r 
dumb? 

Tru.  Struck  into  stone,  almost^  I  atn 
here,  with  tales  o'  thiae  uncle  1  1  here  was 
nerer  such  a  prodigy  heard  of. 

Daup^  I  woyld .  you  would  oUce  lose  this 
subject,  my  masters,  for  my  «ake.  They 
are  such  as  you  are,  that  havo  brought  me 
into  that  predicament  1  am  with  him. 

Tru,  How  is  that?' 

Diwp.  Marry,  that  he  will  disinherit  me. 
No  more.  He*  thinks,  I,  and  my  coiiipany, 
are  authors  of  all  the  ridiculous  acts  and 
monuments  are  told  of  him  *. 
•  Trtu  ^Slid,  I  would  be  the  author  of  more 
to  vex  him  ;  that  purpose  deserves  it :  it 
gives  thee  law  of  plaguine  him.  I'll  tell 
thee  what  I  would  do.  1  would  make  a 
false  almanack,  get  it  printed;  and  then 
ba'  him  drawn  out  on  a  coronation*day  to 
the  Towei^wharf,  and  kill  him  with  the 
noise  of  the  ordnance.  Disinherit  thee !  he 
cannot,  man.  Art  not  thou  next  of  blood,  ^ 
and  his  sister's  son  ? 

Daup,  I,  but  he  will  thrust  me  out  of  it, 
he  vows,  and  marrv. 

TrtL  How!  that^s  a  more  portent'.  Can 
he  endure  uo  noise,  and  will  venture  on  a 
wife.> 

Cler,  Yes,  why  thou  art  a  stranger,  it 
seems,  to  his  best  trick,  yet.  He  has  em- 
ployed a  fellow  this  half  year  all  over  Eng^ 
land  to  hearken  him  out  a  dumb  woman ; 
be  she  of  any  form,  or  any  quality,  so  she 
be  able  to  bear  children:  her  silence  is 
dowry  enough,  he  says. 

Tru.  But  Ltrust  to  God  he  has  found  none. 

Cler.  No,  but  he  has  heard  of  one  that's 
lodged  i'  the  next  street  to  him,  who  b  ex- 
<:eedhigly  soft-spdcen ;  thrifty  of  her  speech; 
that  spends  but  six  words  a-day.  And  her 
he^tf  about  now,  and  shall  have  her. 


Tru^  Is't  possible  !  who's  h»  agent  i'  the 
business  ? 

Cler,  Marry,  a  barber ;  one  Cutbeard,  an 
honest  fellow,  one  that  tells  Dauphine  all 
here. 

Tru.  Why,  you  oppress  me  with  wonder! 
a  woman,  and  a  barber,  and  love  no 
noise  I 

Cler.  Yes,  faith.  The  fellow  trims  hiiii 
silently,  and  has  not  the  knack  with  his 
sheers  or  liis  fingers  :  and  that  continency  in 
a  barber  he  thinks  so  eminent  a  virtue,  as  it 
has  made  him  chief  of  his  counsel. 

Tru.  Is  the  barber  to  be  seen?  or  the 
wench  ? 

Cler.  Yes,  that  they  are. 

Tru.  I  prey  thee,  Dauphine,  let's  go  tlii- 
ther.  .    ■  )    . 

Cler.  I  have  some  business  now :  I  Can- 
not i'  faith. 

•  Tru.  You  shall  have  no  business  shall 
make  you  neglect  this,  sir :  we'll  make  her 
talk,  believe  it;  or  if  she  will  not,  we  can 
give  out,  at  least  so  much  as  shall  interrupt 
the  treaty:  we  will  break  it.  Thou  art  bound 
in  conscience,  when  he  suspects  thee  Mrith- 
out  cause,  to  torment  him. 

Daup.  Not  I,  by  anv  means.  I'll  give  no 
suffrage  to*t  He  shall  never  have  that  plea 
asainst  me,  that  I  opposed  the  least  phant'sy 
of  his.  Let  it  lie  upon  my  stars  to  be  guilty, 
I'll  be  innocent. 

Tru.  Yes,  and  be  poor,  and  beg ;  do,  in- 
nocent :  when  some  groom  of  his  has  got 
him  an  heir,  or  this  barber,  if  he  h'miself 
cannot,  innocent !  I  prey  thee,  Ned,  where 
lies  she  ?  let  him  be  mnocent  still.  * 

Cler.  Why,  right  over  agams^'the  bar* 
beres ;  in  the  house  where  sir  John  Daw 
lies. 

Tru.  You  do  not  mean  to  confound  me ! 

Cler.  Why? 

Tru.  Does  he  that  would  marry  her  know 
so  much  ? 

Cler.  I  cannot  tell. 

Tru.  'Tvtttt  enough  of  imputation  t« 
her  with  him. 

Cler.  Why? 

Tru.  The  only  talking  sir  i'  the  town ! 
Jack  Daw  !  An'  lie  teach  her  not  to  speak — 
God  b'  w'  you,    I  have  some  business  too. 

Cler.  Will  you  not  to  thither  then  ? 

Tru.  Not  with  the  danger  to  meet  Daw, 
for  mme  ears. 


'  He  thinks  I,  and  my  company,  are  authors  of  all  the  ridicukms  acts  and  monuments 
are  told  of  Aim.]  Mr.  Upton  imagines  that,  by  the  acts  and  monuments,  the  podt  hints  at 
JkMc's  book,  as  he  plainly  nad  done  before  in  Bvery  man  out  qfhis  humour.  1  he  audience, 
by  these  descriptions  of  Morose,  are  weU  prepared  for  him  when  he  makes  his  entrance. 
Ine  poet  has  ^en  paint  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  his  principal  characters,  before  they 
make  their  appearance  in  person:  and'  this  rule  he  learnt  by  conversmg  with  his  classic 
masters.  What  is  said  with  regard  to  the  character  of  Morose,  is  equally  true,  when  ap« 
plied  to  those  of  Daw,  La-FoMe,  and  the  collegiate  ladies ;  all  which  we  hear  described 
pefore  we  see  them. 

*  Thafs  a  Mou^  porteniJ]  A  greater  prodigy :  mucA  and  more  bad  these  acceptations  ia 
•ur  author's  days»  •    - 
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bim  at  church  in  the  midst  of  prayers*  He 
is  one  of  the  bra?eries»  though  he  be  oone 
o'  the  wits.  He  will  salute  a  judge  upon 
the  bench,  and  a  bishop  in  the  pulpit,  a 
lawyer  when  he  is  pleading  at  the  bar,  and 
a  lady  when  she  is  dancing  in  a  masque, 
and  put  her  out.  He  does  give  plays,  and 
suppen,  and  invites  his  guests  to  'eni,  aioud 
out  of  his  window,  as  they  ride  by  in 
coaches.  He  has  a  lodging  in  the  Strand 
for  the  purpose:  or  to  watch  when  ladies  are 
gone  to  the  China-houses,  or  the  Exchange, 
that  he  may  meet  'em  by  chance,  and  give 
'em  presents,  some  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  worth  of  toys,  to  be  laugbt  at  He 
IS  never  without  a  spare  banquet,  or  sweet- 
nteats  in  his  chamber,  for  their  women  to 
ali«^  at,:end  come  up  to  for  a  bait. 

,Ikuq).  J£xceUent  \  he  was  a  fine  youth  last 
night,  but  ho^Jie  it 'much  iiner !  what  is  htS 
Christian  native  ?  I  ha'  forsot. 

Cier,  Sir  Amorous  LarFoole^ 

Boy,  The  gentleman  is  here  below  thai 
owns  that  name. 

.  Cler,  ^eart,  he's  come  to  invite  me  to 
dinner,  I  hold  my  life. 

Danp.  Like  enough :  pr*y  tliec,  let's  ha' 
him  up. 

Cler,  Boy,  marshal  liim. 

Boy,  With  a  truncheon,  sir ? 

Cicr.  Away,  1  beseech  you.  TU  make 
hitti  tell  us  his  pedigree  now  ;  and  what  meat 
be  iuis  to  dinner;  and  who  are  ills  guests; 
a«d  the  whole  course  of  his  fortunes  with  1 
breath. 

SCENE    IV. 

La-Fooie,  ClerimmU,  Dauphine. 

LorF.  Save,  dear  sir  Dauphine,  honour'd 
niaster  Clerimont. 

Clcr.  Sir  Amorous  I  \ou  have  very  much 
honested  my  lodging  with  your  prest^nce. 

La-K  Good  faitii,  it  is  a  fine  lodging !  al- 
most as  delicate  a  lodgmg  as  mine. 

Clcr,  Not  so,  sir. 

IxhF.  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  it  were  i'  th«5 
Strand,  I  assure  you.  i  am  come,  master 
Clerimont,  to  entreut  you  to  wait  upon  tw6 
or  three  ladies,  to  dinner,  to-day. 

Cler.  How,  sir !  wait  upon  them?  did  you 
ever  see  me  carry  dishes? 

LorF,  No,  sir,  dispense  with  me ;  I  sieant, 
lo  bear  'em  company. 

Cler.  O,  that  I  will,  sir:  the  doubtfulness 
of  your  phrase,  believe  it,  sir,  would  breed 
.vou  a  quarrel  once  an  hour,  with  the  terrible 
boys,  if  you  should  but  keq>  'em  fellowship 
actay^. 

'^  The  douHftdnus  d  ycur  fknue^  brieve  it,  sir,  would  breed  you  a  quarrel  once  an  hour 
with  the  TEKRiBLB  BOYS,  if  you  should  keep  'em  feltowskip  a  'day,}  These  ierribie  boys  arc 
mentioned  in  the  Alchemist,  act  iii.  sc  3. 

*'  Kast,  Sir,  not  so  young,  but  I  hare  heard  some  speech 
"  Of  the  an^  beys,  and  seen  'em  take  tobacco." 
A  citaticm  from  Wilson'*  life  cf  Ktng  James  will  make  the  allusion  here  stiU  more  maiiKe&t. 
^'  The  king  mmdmghis  sports,  many  riotous  demeanours  crept  into  the  kingdom ;  divert 

scfrt^ 


Cler.  Why  >  I  thought  you  two  had  been 
upon  very  good  terms. 

Tru.  Yes,  of  keeping  distance. 

Cler*  Ihey  say,  he  is  a  very  good 
scholar. 

Tru,  I,  and  he  says  it  first.    A  pox  on 
him,  a  fellow  that  pretends  only  to  learning, 
buys  titles,  and  nothmg  else  of  books  m  ' 
him. 

Cler,  The  world  reports  him  to  be  very 
learned. 

Tru,  I  am  sorry,  the  world  should  so 
conspire  to  belie  him. 

der.  Good  fiutfa,  I  have  heard  very  good 
thin^  come  firom  him. 

Tru,  You  may.  There's  none  so  despe- 
rately i]gnorant,  to  deny  that:  would  they 
were  his  own.    God  b'  w'  you,  gentlemen. 

Cler.  This  is  very  abrupt ! 

SCENE   III. 
Dauphine,  Clerimont,  Boy, 

Daap.  Come,  you  are  a  strange  open 
man,  to  tell  every  thing  thus. 

Cler.  Why,  believe  it,  Dauphine,  True- 
wit's  a  very  nonest  fellow. 

Daup^  i  think  no  other :  but  this  frank 
nature  of  his  is  not  for  secrets. 

Cler,  Nay  then,  you  are  mistaken,  Dau- 
phine: J  know  where  he  has  been  well 
trusted,  and  discharg'd  the  trust  very  truly, 
and  heartily. 

Dasip.  I  contend  not,  Ned ;  but  with  the 
fewer  a  business  is  carried,  it  is  ever  the 
tefer.  Now  we  are  alone,  if  you'll  go 
thither,  I  am  for  you. 

Cler,  When  were  you  there  ? 

Daup.  Last  night :  and  such  a  decameron 
of  sport  fallen  out,  Boccace  never  thought 
of  toe  like.  Daw  does  nothing  but  court 
her ;  and  the  wrong  way.  He  would  lie 
with  her,  and  praises  her  modesty  ;  desires 
that  she  would  talk,  and  be  free,  and  com- 
mends her  silence  in  verses;  which  he  reads 
and  swears  are  the  best  that  ever  roan  made. 
Then  rails  at  his  fortunes,  stamps,  and  mu- 
tinies, why  he  is  not  made  a  counsellor, 
and  cali'd  to  affairs  of  state. 

Cler,  1  pr'ythee  let's  go.  I  would  fam 
partake  this.    Some  water,  boy. 

DoMO^,  We  are  invited  to  dinner  together, 
he  aucf  I,  by  one  that  came  thither  to  him. 
Sir  La-Foole. 

Cler.  O,  that's  a  precious  mannikin. 

Daup,  I)o  you  know  him }    , 

der.  I,  and  he  will  know  you  too,  if  e'er  I 
be  saw  you  but  once,  tho*  you  should  meet  | 
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La-F.  It  should  be  extremely  agaiq^t  my 
will,  sir,  if  I  contested  with  any  man. 

Cicr,  1  believe  it,  sir ;  where  hold  you  your 
feast? 

La-F.  At  Tom  Otter's,  sir.  . 

Daup.  Tom  Otter?  whaOs  he? 

La-F.  Captain  Otter,  sir ;  he  is  a  kind  of 
gamester,  but  he  has  had  command  both  by 
sea  and  by  land. 

Daup.  O,  then  he  is  atdmal  amphibium. 

Im'F.  I,  sir :  his  wife  was  the  rich  China- 
woinan,  tfliat  the  courtiers  visited  so  often ; 
that  gave  the  rare  entertainment.  She  com- 
mands all  at  home. 

Cier,  Then  she  is  captain  Otter. 

La-F.  You  say  very  well,  sir ;  she  is  my 
kinswoman,  a  La-Foole  by  the  mother-side, 
and  will  invite  any  great  ladies  for  my  sake. 

Daup.  Not  of  the  La-Fooles  of  Essex  ? 

La-F.  No,  sir,  the  La-Fooles  of  Loudon. 

Cler.  Now,  he's  in. 

La-F,  lliey  all  come  oyt  of  our  house, 
the  La-Fooles  of  the  north,  the  La-Fooles  of 
the  west,  the  La-Fooles  of  the  east  and 
south —  we  are  as  ancient  a  family  as  any  is 
in  Europe — but  I  myself  am  descended  hne- 
ally  of  the  French  La-Fooles —  and,  we  do 
bear  for  our  coat  yellow,  or  or;  checkered 
azure,  and  gules,  and  some  three  or  four  co- 
lours more,  which  is  a  very  noted  coat,  and 
has,  sometimes,  been  solemnly  worn  by  di- 
▼ers  nobility  of  our  house —  but  let  that  go, 
antiquity  is  not  respected  now —  I  had  a 
brace  ot  fat  does  sent  me,  gentlemen,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  pheasants,  a  dozen  or  two  of 
Kodwits,  and  some  other  fowl,  which  I  would 
have  eaten,  while  they  are  good,  and  in  good 
company  —  there  will  be  a  great  lady  or 
two,  my  lady  Haughty,  my  lady  Centaure, 
mistress  Dol  Mavis —  and  they  come  o*  pur- 
pose, to  see  the  silent  gentlewoman,  mistress 


Epicoene,  that  honest  sir  John  Daw  has  pro- 
mised to  bring  hither —  and  then,  mistress 
Trusty,  my  lady's  woman,  will  be  there  too; 
and  this  honourable  knight,  sir  Dauphine, 
with  yourself,  master  Clcrimont —  and  we'll 
be  very  merry,  and  have  fidlers,  and  dance 
—  I  have  been  a  mad  wag  in  my  lime,  and' 
have  spent  some  crowns  since  I  was  a  pagp 
in  court,  to  my  lord  Lofty,  and  after,  my 
h&y^s  gentleman-usher,  who  got  me  knight- 
ed in  Ireland,  since  it  pleased  my  elder 
brother  to  die — "  I  had  as  fair  a  gold  lerkin 
on  that  day,  as  any  worn  in  the  island-voy- 
age, or  at  Cadiz, nonedisprais'd,  and  I  came 
over  in  it  hither,  shew'd  myself  to  my  friends 
in  court,  and  after  went  down  to  njy  tenants 
in  the  country,  and  surveyed  my  lands,  let 
new  leases,  took  their  moaey,  spent  it  in  the 
eye  o'  the  land  liere,  upon  ladies — and  now 
I  can  take  up  at  my  pleasure. 

Daup.  Can  you  take  up  ladies,  sir  ? 

Cler.  O,  let  him  breathe,  he  has  not  re* 
cover' d. 

Davp.  Would  I  \Verc  your  half  in  tliat 
commodity. 

La-F.  No,  sir,  excuse  me :  I  meant  mo- 
ney, which  can  take  up  any  thing.  1  have 
another  guest  or  two,  to  invite,  and  say  as 
much  to,  gentlemen.     I'll  take  my  leave 

abruptly,  in  hope  you  will  nof  fail Your 

servant 

Daup,  We  will  not  fail  you,  sir  precious 
La-Foole ;  but  she  shall,  that  your  ladies 
come  to  see:  if  I  have  credit,  afore  sir 
Daw. 

Cler.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  wind- 
sucker,  as  this  ?     ' 

Daup.  Or  such  a  rook  as  the  other !  that 
will  betray  his  mistress  to  be  seen'^.  Come, 
'tis  time  we  prevented  it. 

Cler.  Go. 


sects  of  vicious  persons,  going  under  the  title  of  roaring  hoys,  bravadoes,  roysters,  Re- 
commit many  insolencies ;  the  streets  swarm,  night  and  day,  with  bloody  quarrels,  private 
duels  fomented,  &c. — Mr.  Upton. 

"  /  held  as  fair  a  gold  jerkin  on  that  day,  as  any  xvas  worn  in  the  island-voya-ge,  or 
€i<  Cadiz,  none  dispraisi*a.'\  This  island-voyage  was  undertaken  1585,  sir  Francis  Drake 
being  admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  one  and  twenty  sail,  and  with  above  t^vo  thousand  volunteers 
aboard  :  they  went  to  Hispaniola,  and  there  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town  of  St, 
Domingo.  J'he  other  adventure  here  mentioned,  was  undertaken  in  1596,  when  the  earl 
of  Essex  and  sir  Walter  Raleigh  burnt  tlie  Indian  fleet  at  Cadiz,  consisting  of  forty  sail,  and 
brought  home  immense  treasures.  It  was  the  fashion  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  for 
the  young  adventurers  to  go  abroad  with  fine  furnitures  and  dresses,  seeking  their  various 
fortunes. 

"  Such  a  ROOK  as  the  other !  that  will  betray  his  master  to  be  seen.l  The  rook  here  meant 
was  sir  John  Daw,  who  had  no  master  to  betray:  but  he  pretended  to  make  love  to  Epi- 
coene, who  was  to  be  a  party  at  the  fealt :  and  as  she  is  the  person  intended,  I  have  made 
no  scruple  to  change  the  master  into  mistress,  which  alteration  has  also  the  sanction  of  the 
first  folio. 
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A  C  1'    II. 


SCENE    I. 

Morose,  Mute, 
Mar,  1^  ANNOT  I,  yet,  find  out  a  more 
Vy  compendious  method,  than  by 
this  trunk,  to  save  my  servants  the  labour 
of  speech,  and  mine  ears  the  discord  of 
sounds  ?  Let  uie  see :  all  discourses  but  my 
own  afflict  me,  they  seem  harsh,  impertinent, 
and  irksome.  Is  it  not  {possible,  that  thou 
should'st  answer  me  by  signs,  and  1  appre- 
hend thee,  fellow?  Speak  not,  though  I  ques- 
tion you.  You  have  taken  the  ring  off  from 
the  street-door,  as  I  bade  you  ?  answer  me 
not  by  speech,  but  by  silence ;  unless  it  be 

otherwise  ( )  very  good.  ^At  the  breaches 

still  the  frllow  makes  Irgs.or  ^^.]  And, 
you  have  fastened  on  a  thick  quiU,  or  flock- 
oedon  the  out-side  of  the  door;  that  if  they 
knock  with  their  daggers,  or  with  brickbats, 
they  can  make  no  noise  ?  but  with  your  leg, 

your  answer,  unless  it  be  otherwise :  ( ) 

very  good.  This  is  not  only  fit  modesty  in 
a  servant,  but  good  state  and  discretion  in 
a  master.  And  you  have  been  with  Cutbeard 

the  barber,  to  have  him  come  tome?  ( ) 

good.  And,  he  will  come  presently  ?  an- 
swer me  not  but  with  your  leg,  unless  it  be 
otherwise :   if  it  be  otherwise,  shake  your 

h^ad,  or  shrug.  ( )  So.  Your  Italian, 

and  Spaniard,  are  wise  in  these !  and  it  is  a 
frugal  and  comely  gravity.  How  long  will 
it  be  ere  Cutbeard  come?  stay,  if  an  hour, 
hold  up  your  whole  hand  ;  if  half  an  hour, 

two  fingers ;  if  a  ouarter,  one :  ( ^)  good: 

»haif  a  quarter?!  Uis  well.  And  have  you 
^iven  him  a  key,  to  come  in  without  knock- 

*«g  ^   ( )  good.    And,  is  the  lock  oil*d, 

and  the  hinges,  to-day  ?  ( )  good.    And 

the  quilting  of  the  stairs  no  where  worn  out 

and   bare?  ( )  very  good.     I  see,  by 

much  doctrine,  and  impulsion,  it  may  be  et- 
fected  ;  stand  by.  The  '1  urk,  in  this  divine 
discipline,  is  admirable,  exceeding  all  tlie 
potentates  of  the  earth  ;  still  waited  on  by 
mutes ;  and  ail  his  commands  so  executed'; 
yea,  even  in  the  war,  (as  I  have  heard)  and 
m  his  marches,  most  of  his  charges  and  di- 
*  rcclions  given  by  signs,  and  with  silence^ :  an 
exquisite  art !  and  i  am  heartily  ashamed,  and 
angry  oftentimes,  that  the  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom should  suffer  a  Barbarian  to  tran- 


scend'em  in  so  high  a  point  of  felicity.  I  will 
practise  it  hereafter.  How  now  ?  oh !  oh  1 
what  villain  ?  what  prodigy  of  mankind  is 
that?  look.  Oh!  cut  his  throat,  cut  his 
throat:  what  murdereY,  hell-hound,  devil 
can  this  be  ? 

lOne  winds  a  horn  wilhoiU  agai$i. 

Mut.  It  is  a  post  firom  the  court 

Mor,  Ou^  rogue,  and  must  thou  blow  thy 
hohi,  too  ? 

Mut,  Alas,  it  is  a  post  firom  the  court,  sir, 
that  says,  he  roust  speak  with  you,  pain  of 
death 

Mor,  Pain  of  thy  life,  be  silent 

SCENE   n. 
True^it^  Mar&se,  Cutbeard. 

Tru,  By  your  leave,  8ir„  I  am  a  stranger 
here :  is  your  name  master  Morose  ?  Fishes ! 
Pythagoreans  all  ?  This  is  strange.  What 
say  you,  sir;  nothing  r  Has  Harpocrates  been 
here  with  his  club,  among  you  ?  Well,  sir,  I 
will  believe  you  to  be  the  man  at  this  time ; 
I  will  venture  upon  you,  sir.  Your  friends 
at  court  commend  'em  to  you,  sir 

(Mor,  O  men !  O  manners !  was  there 
ever  such  an  impudence  ?) 

Tru,  And  are  extremely  solicitous  for 
yeu,  sir. 

Mor,  Whose  knave  are  you  ?  ^ 

Tru,  Mine  own  knave,  and  your  compeer, 
sir. 

Mor.  Fetch  me  my  sword 

Tru.  You  shall  taste  the  one  half  of  my 
dagger,  if  you  do  (groom),and  you  the  other, 
if  you  stir,  sir:  be  patient,  I  charge  you,  in 
the  king's  name,  and  hear  me  without  insur- 
rection. They  say,  you  are-  to  marry  ?  to 
marry  !  do  you  mark,  sir? 

Mar.  How  then,  rude  companion  ! 

Tru.  Marr}',  your  friends  do  wonder,  sir, 
the  Thames  being  so  near,  wherein  you  may 
drown  so  handsomely ;  or  London-bridge, 
at  a  low  fall,  with  a  nne  leap,  to  hurry  you 
down  the  stream ;  or,  such  a  delicate  steeple 
i' the  town,  as  Bow.  to  vault  from;  or,  a 
braver  height,  as  Paul's ;  or  if  you  affected 
to  do  it  nearer  home,  and  a  shorter  way,  an 
excellent  garret-window  into  the  street ;  or, 
a  beam  in  the  said  garret,  with  this  halter, 
[//ic  shexffs  him  a  mUer.l  which  they  have 


•  Yea,  evert  in  the  war  (as  I  have  lieard)  and  in  his  marches,  most  qfhis  charges  and  diree^ 
tions given  by  signs,  and  with  silence.'}  A  little  enlargement,  perhaps,  of  the  reports  of  tra- 
vellers :  but  the  exact  discipline  and  order  observed  in  the  Turkish  army,  is  remarked  by 
Busbequius  in  these  words :  P^idebam  summo  ordine  cujusqu/e  corporis  milites  suis  locis  dis- 
tributos,  et  (quod  vixcredat,  qui  nostratis  militia  consuetudintm  novit)  summum  erat  silcn- 
Hum,  summa  quus,  rixa  nulla,  nullum  cujusquam  insolens  factum,  sed  ne  vox  quidem  out  vi- 
tulatto  per  lasciviam  aut  ebrietatem  anism. — Busbsquti  Epist.  3. 
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sent,  and  desire,  that  you  would  sooner  com- 
mit your  crave  head  to  this  knot,  than  to 
the  wedlock  noose;  or,  take  a  little  subli- 
mate, and  go  out  of  the  world  like  a  rat ;  or, 
a  fly  (as  one  said)  with  a  straw  i'  your  a — : 
any  way,  rather  than  follow  this  goblin  Ma- 
trimony- Alas,  sir,  do  you  ever  think  to 
find  a  chaste  wife  in  these  times  ?  now  ?  when 
tiiere  are  so  many  i^iasques,  plays,  Puritan 
parlees^,  mad  folks,  and  other  strange  sights 
to  be  seen  daily,  private  and  public  ?  If  you 
had  liv'd  in  king  Etheldred's  time,  sir,  or 
Edward  the  Confessor,  you  might,  perhaps, 
have  found  one  in  some  cold  country  ham- 
let, then,  a  dull  frosty  wench,  would  have 
been  contented  with  one  man :  now,  they 
will  as  soon  be  pleasM  with  one  leg,  or  one 
eye '.  Til  tell  you,  sir,  the  monstrous  hazards 
you  shall  run  with  a  wife. 

Mor,  Good  sir !  have  I  ever  cozened  any 
friends  of  yours  of  their  lands  ?  bought  their 
possessions?  taken  forfeit  of  their  mortgage? 
begg'd  a  reversion  from  'em  ?  bastarded  their 
issue  ?  what  have  1  done,  that  may  deserve 
this  ? 

Tru.  Nothing,  sir,  that  I  know,  but  your 
itch  of  marriage. 

Mor.  Why?  if  I  had  made  an  assassinate 
upon  vour  father ;  vitiated  your  mother ;  ra- 
vished your  sisters — 

Ttu.  I  would  kill  you,  sir,  I  would  kill 
you,  if  you  had. 

Mor.  Why  ?  you  do  more  in  this,  sir :  it 
were  a  vengeance  centuple,  for  all  facino- 
rous  acts  that  could  be  nam'd,  to  do  that 
you  do— — 

Tru.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  messenger: 
I  but  tell  you,  what  you  must  hear.  It 
seems,  your  friends  are  careful  after  your 
soul's  health,  sir,  and  would  have  you  know 
the  danger  (but  you  may  do  your  pleasure 
for  all  them ;  I  persuade  not,  sir)  if,  after 
you  are  married,  your  wife  do  run  away 
with  a  vaulter,  or  the  Frenchman  that  walks 
upon  ropes,  or  him  that  dances  the  jiff,  or  a 
fencer,  for  his  skill  at  his  weapon ;  why  it  is 
not  their  fault,  they  have  discharged  their 


consciences ;  when  you  know  what  may 
happen.  Nay,  suffer  valiantly,  sir,  for  1 
must  tell  you  all  the  perils  that  you  are  ob- 
noxious to.  If  she  be  fair,  young  and  ve- 
Setous,  no  sweet-meats  ever  drew  more 
ies ;  all  the  yellow  doublets  and  great  roses 
i'  the  town  will  be  there.  If  foul  and 
crooked  she'll  be  with  them,  and  by  those 
doublets  and  roses,  sir.  If  rich,  and  that 
you  marry  her  dowry,  not  her,  she'll  reign 
in  your  house,  as  imperious  as  a  widow.  If 
noble,  all  her  kindred  will  be  your  tyrants*, 
If  fruitful,  as  proud  as  May,  and  humorous 
as  April ;  she  must  have  her  doctors,  her 
midwives,  her  nurses,  her  longings  every 
hour ;  though  it  be  for  the  dearest  morsel 
of  man.  If  learned,  there  was  never  such 
a  parrot;  all  your  patrimony  will  be  too 
little  for  the  guests  that  must  be  invited,  to 
hear  her  spe3c  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  you 
must  lye  with  her  in  those  languages  too,  if 
you  will  please  her.  If  precise,  you  must 
feast  all  the  silenced  brethren,  once  in  three 
days ;  salute  the  sisters  ;  entertain  the  whole 
family,  or  wood  of  'em*;  and  hear  long- 
winded  exercises,  singings  and  catechizings, 
which  you  are  not  given  to,  and  yet  must 
give  for ;  to  please  the  zealous  matron  your 
wife,  who,  for  the  holy  cause,  will  cozen 
you  over  and  above.  You  begin  to  sweat, 
sir  ?  But  this  is  not  half,  i'  faith  :  you  may 
do  your  pleasure,  notwithstanding,  as  I  said 
before,  I  come  not  to  persuade  you.  Upon 
my  faith,  master  serving-man,  it  you  do  stir, 
I  will  beat  you. 

\Tht  Mute  is  stealing  away. 

Mor.  O,  what  is  my  sin  ! .  what  is  my  sin  ! 

Tru.  Then,  if  you  love  your  wile,  or 
rather  doat  on  her,  sir ;  O,  how  she'll  tor- 
ture you  !  and  take  pleasure  i'  your  tor- 
ments !  you  shall  lye  with  her  but  when  she 
lists;  she  will  not  hurt  her  beauty,  her 
complexion ;  or  it  must  be  for  that  jewel,  or 
that  pearl  when  she  does ;  every  half-hour's 
pleasure  must  be  bought  anew,  and  with 
the  same  pain  and  charge  you  woo'd  her  at 
first.    Then  you  must  Keep  what  servants 


'  Puritan  pab.lebs.3  The  reading  of  edition  1640,  and  the  subsequent  copies :  the  first 
folio  of  16 16  gives  it  Puritan  preachings. 

'  Nmv  they  mil  as  soon  be  pleas' d  with  one  leg,  or  o^  eye."]  The  preceding  parts  of  this 
speech,  and  the  whole  scene,  are  imitated  from  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal ;  in  which  he  raiis, 
as  Mr.  Upton  expresses  it,  with  the  most  scurrilous  acrimony  against  women  and  matri- 
mony. 

Ferre  potes  dominam  salvis  tot  restihus  uUam, 
Chm  pateant  altcs  ccUigantesque  fenestra, 
Cum  tild  vicinum  se  prasbeai  jEmiliuspons  ?— Juv.  sat.  vi.  30. 
I  shall  not  point  out  every  distinct  allusion  ot  our  author,  but  leave  it  as  matter  of  amuse- 
ment to  the  learned  reader,  to  .compare  the  copy  and  original  together. 

*  ^PRECISE,  you  must  entertain  the  vflu>le  family  or  wood  of  'em.}  If  precise^  a  Preci- 
sian, as  they  were  called,  or  Puritan.  The  other  expression  occurs  in  the  Alchemist; 

'* ^Affected 

"  By  the  whole  family  or  wodd  of  you." — ^Act.  3.  sc.  2. 
fTood  here  signifies,  as  silva,  or  Yxn,  sometimes,  i.  e.  a  stock  of  things,  or  plenty  of  i9atter 
brought  together. 
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the  please ;  what  company  she  will ;  that 
friend  must  not  visit  you  without  her  licence ; 
And  him  she  loves^  most,  she  will  seem  to 
hate  eagerliest,  to  decline  your  jealousy ; 
or,  feign  to  be^ealous  of  you  first ;  and  lor 
that  cause  go  live  with  ner  she-friend,  or 
cousin  at  the  college,  that  can  instruct  her 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  writing  letters,  cor- 
rupting servants,  taming  spies ;  where  she 
must  have  that  rich  gown  for  sach  a  great 
day  ;  a  new  one  for  the  next ;  a  richer  for 
the  third ;  be  serv'd  in  silver ;  have  the 
chamber  filKd  with  a  succession  of  grooms, 
footmen,  ushers,  and  other  inessengers; 
besides  embroiderers,  jewellers,  tire-women, 
Bempsters,  feather-men,  perfumers;  whilst 
she  feels  not  how  the  land  drops  away,  nor 
the  acres  melt;  nor  foresees  the  change, 
when  the  mercer  has  your  woods  for  her 
velvets ;  never  weighs  what  her  pride  costs, 
sir :  so  she  may  kiss  a  page,  or  a  smootli 
chin,  that  has  the  despair  of  a  beard ;  be  a 
Btateswoman,  know  all  the  news,  what  was 
done  at  Salisbury,  what  at  the  Bath,  what  at 
court,  what  in  progress*;  or,  so  she  may 
censure  poets  and  authors,  and  stiles,  and 
compare  *cm  ;  Daniel  with  Spenser,  Jonson 
with  the  t'other  youth,  and  so  forth^;  or 
be  thought  cunning  in  controversies,  or  the 
very  knots  of  divinity ;  and  have  often  in 
her  mouth  the  state  of  the  c^aestion :  and 
then  skip  to  the  mathematicks,  and  de- 
monstration: and  answer,  in  religionv  to 
one,  in  state  to  another,  in  bawdry  to  a 
third. 

Jl/or.  0,0!  .... 

Tru.  All  this  is  very  true,  sir.  And  then 
her  going  in  disguise  to  that  conjurer,  and 
this  cunning  woman :  where  the  first  ques- 
tion is,  how  soon  you  shall  die?  next,  if 
her  present  servant  love  her  ?  next,  if  she 
shalfhave  a  new  servant?  and  how  many  ? 
which  of  her  family  would  make  the  best 
bawd,  male  or  female?  what  precedence 
she  shall  have  by  her  next  match?  and  sets 
down  the  answen,  and  believes  'em  above 


the  scriptures.  Nay,  perhaps  she'll  study 
the  art 

Mor.  Gentle  sir,  ha'  you  done  ?  ha'  you 
had  your  pleasure  o'  me  r  I'll  think  of  these 
thmgs. 

Tru,  Yes,  sir:  and  then  comes  reeking 
home  of  vapour  and  sweat,  with  going  a* 
foot,  and  lyes  in  a  month  of  a  new  face,  all 
oil,  and  birdlime ;  and  rises  in  asses  milk, 
and  is  cleans' d  with  a  new-fucus:  God 
b'  w'  you,  sir.  One  thing  more  (which  I  had 
almost  forgot.)  This  too,  with  whom  you 
are  to  marry,  may  have  made  a  conveyance 
of  her  virginity  aforehand,  as  your  wise 
widows  do  of  their  states,  before  they  marry, 
in  trust  to  some  friend,  sir :  who  can  tell  ? 
or  if  she  have  not  done  it  yet,  she  may  do, 
upon  the  wedding-day,  or  the  night  before, 
and  antedate  you  cuckold.  The  like  has 
been  heard  of  in  nature.  'Tis  no  dcvis*d 
impossible  thing,  sir.  God  h\  w'  you  ;  I'll 
be  bold  to  leave  this^rope  with  you,  sir,  for 
a  remembrance.     Farewell,  Mute. 

Mf>r.  Come,  ha'  me  to  my  chamber: 
but  first  shut  the  door.  O,  shut  the  door, 
shut  the  door :  is  he  come  ags^in  ? 

[jfie  horn  again. 

Cut,  'Tis  I,  sir,  your  barber. 

Mor.  O  Cutbeard,  Cutl>eard,  Cutbeard  ! 
here  has  been  a  cut-throat  with  me :  help 
me  into  my  bed,  and  give  me  physick  with 
thy  counsel. 

SCENE    III. 
DaxVf  Clerimont,  Dauphine,  Epicoenf, 

Daw,  Nay,  an'  she  will,  let  her  refuse  at 
her  own  charges :  'tis  nothing  to  me,  gen- 
tlemen. But  she  will  not  be  invited  to  the 
like  feasts  or  guests  every  day. 

Ckr.  O,  by  no  means  she  [They  dissuade 

may  not  refuse- to  stay    her  privately. 

at  home,  if  you  love  your  reputation. 
"  'Slight,  yod  are  invited  thither  o'  pur- 
pose to  be   seen,   and  laught  at    by  the 


*  Knoxo  all  the  news,  uhat  was  done  at  Salisbury,  what  in  progress.]     Jt  Salisbury, 

wz.  at  the  time  of  their  horse-races :  fThat  in  progress ^whenthe  king  went  his  progress 

to  Scotland,  or  elsewhere.  _^ 

*  She  may  censure  poets,  and  authors,  and  stiles,  and  compare  'em ;  Daniel,  with 
Spenser,  i  ovsos  with  tlie  t'other  youth,  and  so  forth,']  This  is  still  from  Juvenal, 
though  humorously  applied  to  his  own  times.  1  his  is  artful,  says  Mr.  Upton,  and  an  in- 
genious ridicule  on  the  bad  taste  of  women :  for  Daniel  was  no  more  to  be  compared  with 


the  foUowing  epigram  ot  Fitz-Geoffrey ; 

Spenserum  si  quis  nostrum  vclit  asse  Maronem, 

Tu,  Damele,  mihi  Aaso  Britannus  eris :, 

Sin  iUum  votius  Fhabum  velit  esse  Britannum, 

Tufn,  Dattiele,  mihi  tu  A  faro  noster  eris, 

'  Nil  Phesho  ulterius.;  si  gtddforet,  illud  haberei 

Spensenis,  Phxbustu,  Daniele,  fores, 

ftmppe  logui  Phwbus  cvperet  si  more  Britanno, 

/Jaud  scio  guopotsrat,  ni  velit  ore  tuo. — Epig.  Oxon.  8vo.  1601 . 
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lady  of  the  college,  aivd  her  shadows.    This 
trumpeter  hath  proclaim'd  you. 

Daup,  You  shall  not  go:  'let  him  be 
laugh  t  at  ii)  your  stead,  for  not  bringing 
you  :  and  put  him  to  his  extemporat  faculty 
of  fooling  and  talking  loud  to  satisfy  the 
company, 

Cier,  fie  will  suspect  us,  talk  aloud. 
'Pray,  mistress  Epiccene,  let's  see  your 
verses,  we  have  sir  John  Daw's  leave :  do 
not  conceal  your  servant's  merit,  and  your 
own  glories. 

Epi.  They'll  prove  my  servant's  glories, 
if  you  have  his  leave  so  soon. 

Daup,  His  vain  glories,  lady  ! 

Dau\  Shew  'em,  shew  'cm,  mistress,  I 
dare  own  'em. 

Epi,  Judge  you,  what  glories  ? 

Daxv-  Nay,  I'll  read  'em  myself,  too: 
an  author  must  recite  his  own  works.     It  is 
a  madrigal  of  modesty. 
"  Modest,  and  fair,  for  fair  and  good  are  near 
**  Neighbours,  how  e'er.—" 

paup.  Very  good. 

Cler.  I,  is't  not  ? 

Daw.  **  No  noble  virtue  ever  was  alone, 
"  But  two  in  one." 

Daup.  Excellent! 

CUr.  That  again,  I  pray,  sir  John. 

Daup,  it  has  something  in't  like  race  wit 
and  sense. 

Cier,  Peace. 

Daw,  "No  noble  virtue  ever  was  alone, 
**  But  two  in  one. 

•'  Then,  when  I  praise  sweet  modesty,  I 
praise 

'*  Bright  beauty's  rays : 

*'  And  having  prais'd  both  beauty  and 
modesty, 

"  1  haite  prais'd  thee." 

Daitp.  Admirable ! 

Cler.  How  it  chimes,  and  cries  tink  i' 
the  close,  divinely ! 

DcEap,  I,  'tis  heneca. 

Cler,  No,  i  think  'tis  Plutarch. 

Daw,  The  Dor  on  Plutarch  and  Seneca, 
I  hate  it :  they  are  mine  own  imaginations, 
by  that  light.  I  wonder  those  fellows  have 
such  credit  with  gentlemen  ! 

CUr,  They  are  very  grave  authors. 

Dav),  Grave  asses !  mere  essayists !  a  few 
loose  sentences,  and  that's  all.  A  man 
would  talk  so,  his  whole  age  :  I  do  utter  &s 
good  things  every  hour,  it  they  were  col- 
lected and  observ'*d,  as  either  of  *em. 

Daup,  Indeed  !  sir  John  ? 

Cltr.  He  must  needs,  living  among  the 
wits  and  braveries  too. 

Daup.  I,  and  being  president  of  'em,  as 
be  is. 

Daw.  There's  Aristotle,  a  mere  common- 
I  plaoe  fellow  ;  Plato,  a  discourser ;  Thucy- 
•    dides,  and  Livie,  tedious  and  dry ;  Tacitus, 


an  entire  knot :  sometimes  worth  the  unty- 
ing, very  seldom. 

Cler.  What  do  you  think  of  the  poets,  sir 
John? 

Daw,  Not  wortli^  to  be  nam'd  for  authors. 
Homer,  an  old  tedious  prolix  ass,  talks  of     ', 
curriers,  and  chuies  of  beef.      Virgil,    of      ! 
-dunging  of  land,  and  bees.     Horace,  of  I      I 
know  not  what. 

Cler.  I  think  so. 

Daw.   And    so,    Pindarus,    Lycophron, 
Anacreon,  Catullus,  Seneca  the  tragedian, 
Lucan,  Propertius,  Tibullus,  Martial,  Ju-  ^ 
venal,  Ausonius,  Statins,  Politian,  Valerius 
Flaccus,  and  the  rest-* — 

CUr.  What  a  sack  full  of  their  names  he  \ 
has  got !  I 

Daup,  And  how  he  pours  them  out !  Po- 
litian, with  Valerius  Flaccus ! 

CUr.  Was  not  the  character  right  of  him  ? 

Daup.  As  could  be  made,  i'  faith. 

Daw.  And  Persius,  a  crabbed  coxcochb, 
not  to  be  endur'd. 

Daup.  W^hy  ?  whom  do  you  account  for 
authors,  sir  John  Daw  > 

Daw,  Syntagma  juris  civilis.  Corpus  juris 
civilis.  Corpus  juris  canonici,  the  king  of 
Spain's  bible. 

Daup.  is  the  king  of  Spain's  bible  an  au- 
thor } 

CUr.  Yes,  and  Syntagma,  sir. 

Daup.  What  was  that  Syntagma,  sir  ? 

Daw.  A  civil  lawyer,  a  Spaniard. 

Daup.  Sare,  Corpus  was  a  Dutchman. 

Ckr.  I,  both  t^e  Corpuses,  I  knew  'em : 
they  vitit  very  corpulent  authors. 

Daw.  And,  then  tliere's  Vatablus;  Fom- 
ponatius,  Symancha ;  the  other  are  not  to 
be  receiv'd,  within  the  thoueht  of  a  scholar. 

Dauv,  'Fore  god,  you  nave  a  simple 
learn'd  servant,  lady,  in  titles. 

Cler.  I  wonder  that  he  is  not  called  to  the 
helm,  and  made  a  counsellor ! 

Daup.  He  is  one  extraordinary. 

Cier.  Nay,  but  in  ordinary !  to  say  truth, 
the  state  wants  such. 

Daup.  Why,  that  will  follow. 

Cler.  I  muse  a  mistress  can  be  silent  to 
the  dotes  of  such  a  servant '. 

Daxv.  'Tis  her  virtue,  sir.  I  have  written 
.  somewhat  of  her  silence  too. 

Daup.  In  verse,  sir  John  ? 

Cler,  What  else? 

Daup.  Why  ?  how  can  you  justify  your  1 
own  being  of  a  poet,  that  so  slight  all  the  old  ' 
poets? 

Daw,  Why,  every  man  that  writes  in  . 
verse,  is  not  a  poet ;  you  have  of  the  wits  that  \ 
write  verses,  and  yet  are  no  poets :  they  are    \ 

{>oets  tliat  live  by  it,  the  poor  fellows  that    \ 
ive  by  it. 

Daup.  Why,  would  not  you  live  by  your 
verses,  sir  John  ? 


'  /  muse  a  mistress  can  be  silent  to  the  pons  qfsuch  a  servant. 1  To  the  endowments,  or 
good  qualities;  he  designs  it  as  an  English  word,  though  it  is  pure  Latin. 
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have  lasting  :^ut  I  will  try  her  further. 
Dearlady,  1  am  courtly,  I  tell  you, 


you, and  I  J 
with  plea-  I 
etty  girds,  / 


family,  I  \vill  question  you.  As  T  conceive. 
Cut  beard,  this  gentlewoman  is  she  you  have 
provided^  and  brought,  in  hope  she  will  fit  me 
m  the  place  and  person  of  a  wife  ?  ajiswer  me 
not  but  with  your  \eg,  unless  it  can  be  otlier- 
wise :  (  — «*-  )  Very  well  done,  Cutbeard. 
1  conceive  besides,  Cutbeard,  you  have 
been  pre-acqjiainted  with  her  birth,  educa- 
tion^nd  qualities,  or  else  you  would  not 
prefer  her  to  my  acceptance,"in  the  weighty 
consequence  of  marriage.  ( )  This  I  con- 
ceive, Cutbeard.     Answer  me  not  but  wjth 

your  leg,  unless  it  be  otherwise.  ( )  Very 

well  done,  Cutbeard.  Give  aside  now  a 
little,  and  leave  me  to  examine  her  condi- 
tion, and  aptitude  to  my  affection.  [He  ^oes 
about  her  and  views  /itr.]  She  is  exceeding 
fair,  and  of  a  special  good  favour ;  a  sweet 
composition  or  harmony  of  liaibs ;  her  tem- 
per of  beauty  has  the  true  height  of  my 
blood.  The  knave  hath  exceedingly  well 
fitted  me  without :  I  will  now  try  her  with- 
in. Come  near,  fair  gentlewoman ;  [^slie 
curtesies:]  let  not  my  behaviour  s^^em  nide, 
tho*  unto  you,  being  rare,  it  may  haply  ap- 
pear strange.  ( ■)  Nuy;  lady,  you  may 

speak,  though  Cutbeard  and  my  man  mi^ht 

(<iiot ;  for  of  all  sounds,  only  the  sweet  voice 
of  a  fair  lady  has  the  just  length  of  mine 
;  ears.  I  beseech  you,  say,  lady,  out  of  the 
^  first  fire  ot  meeting  eyes  (they  say)  love  is 
stricken  :  do  you  reel  any  such  motion  sud- 
denly shot  into  you,  from  any  j)art  you  see 

in  me?  ha,  lady?  ( )  [Curt'sie'.']  Alas, 

lady,  these  answers  by  silent  curtesies  from 
you,  are  too  courtless  and  simple.  I  have 
ever  had  my  breeding  in  court ;  and  she 
that  shall  be  my  wife,  must  be  accomplished 
with  courtly  and  audacious  ornaments.  Can 
you  speak,  lady  ? 
£pt.  Judge  you,  forsooth. 

tShe  speaks  softly. 
ady  ?  Speak  out, 
I  beseech  tou. 

Ept  Juage  you,  forsooth. 

Mor.  O'  my  judgment,  a  divine  softness  1 
but  can  you  naturally,  lady,  as  I  enjoin  these 
by  doctrine  and  industry,  refer  yourself  to 
the  search  of  my  judgment,  and  (not  taking 
pleasure  in  your  tongue,  which  is  a  woman*s 
chiefest  pleasure)  think  it  plausible  toan- 
iwer  me  Dy  silent  gestures,  so  long  as  my 
speeches  jump  right  with  what  you  con- 
ceive ?  ( )  ICurt'sie.']  Excellent  I  di- 
vine !  if  it  were  possible  she  should  hold  out 
Ihus  I  Peace,  Cutbeard,  thou  art  made  for 
ever,  as  thou  hast  made  mr,  if  this  felicity 

'  /  mvst  have  mine  ears  banqueted  rvitk  pleasant  and  tsdtty  c^vferencee,  pretty  girds,  scoffs, 
and  dalliance  in  her  I chuse for  my  bed-phefre.]  Banqvetedzvtth  plcastint  conferences,  very 
elegantly  expressed  from  Plato  de  repub.  tfianu  Xofw  xeom.  Hence  Cicero,  CogitationvMi 
honarum  epulce Disccndi  epvlas.  For  btu-^jheere,  we  must  read  bedtere,  i.  e.  bed-com- 
panion.   So  fere  is  used  in  our  old  poets  :  the  word  we  had  from  the  Danes. — Mr.  Upton. 

**  T/umk  me  not  but  with  thy  leg,  ( )  ]  Where  this  break  is  (— )  Cutbeard  shakes 

kis  head,  which  Morose  interprets,  I  know  what  thou  wouWst  say,  &c.    This  is  taken  fixjni 
the  Autukria  of  Plautus ; 

Me 


must  have  mine  ears  banqueted 
sant  and  witty  conferences,  pretty 
scoffs,  and  dalliance  in  her  that  I  mean  to 
chuse  for  my  bed-pheere*.  *  The  ladies  in 
court  think  it  a  most  desperate  impair  to 
their  quickness  of  wit,  and  good  carriage,  if 
they  cannot  give  occasion  for  a  man  to  court 
'em  ;  and  when  an  Timorous  discourse  is  set 
on  fodt,  minister  as  good  matter  to  continue 
it,  as  himself:  and  do  you  alone  so  much 
differ  from  all  them,  that  what  they  (with  so 
much  circumstance)  affect  and  toil  for,  to 
seem  leara'd,  to  seem  judicious,  to  seem 
sharp  and  conceited,  you  can  bury  in  your 
self  with  silence,  and  rather  trust  your  graces 
to  the  fair  conscience  of  virtue,  than  to  the 
world's  or  your  own  proclamation  ? 

Epi.  I  should  be  sorry  else. 

Mor.  What  say  yon,  lady  ?  good  lady, 
speak  out. 

Epi.  1  should  be  sorry  else. 

Mor.  That  sorrow  doth  fill  me  with  glad- 
nessi  O  Morose !  thou  art  happy  above 
mankind !  pray  that  thou  may'st  contain  thy 
self.  I  will  only  put  her  to  it  once  more, 
and  it  shall  be  with  the  utmost  touch  and 
test  of  their  sex.  But  hear  me,  fair  lady ; 
I  do  also  k)ve^o  see  her  whom  I  shall  chooser 
for^iv  heifer/to  be  the  first  and  principal  in 
all  nisVions,  precede  all  the  dames  at  court 
by  a  fortnight,  have  council  of  taylors,  linen- 
ers,  lace-wom^n,  embroiderers,  and  sit  with 
*em  sometimes  twice  a  day  upon  French  in- 
telligences, and  then  come  forth  varied  like 
nature,  or  oftener  than  she,  and  better  by  the 
help  of  art,  her  emulous  servant  Tliis  do  I 
affect :  and  how  will  you  be  able,  lady,  witk 
this  frugality  of  speech,  to  give  the  manifold 
(but  necessary)  instructions,  for  that  bodice, 
these  sleeves,  those  skirts,  this  cut,  that 
stitch,  this  embroidery,  that  lace,  this  wire, 
those  knots,  that  ruff,  those  roses,  this  girdle, 
that  fan,  the  t'  other  scarf,  these  gloves  ? 
Ha  1  what  say  you,  lady  ? 

Epi.  rU  leave  it  to  you,  sir. 

Moir^.  How,  lady  ?  pray  you  rise  a  note. 

Epi.  I  leave  i^  to  wisdom,  and  you,  sir. 

Mor.  Admirable  creature !  I  will  trouble 
you  no  more  :  I  will  not  sin  against  so  sweet 
a  simplicity.  Let  me  now  be  bold  to  print 
on  those  divine  lips  the  seal  of  being  mine. 
Cutbeard,  I  give  thee  the  lease  of  thy  house 
free ;  thank  me  not,  but  with  thy  lee. 
(— )  I  know  what  thou  would*st  say*% 
she's  poor,  and  her  friends  deceased.    She 
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has  brought  a  wealthy  dow^  in  her  silence^ 
Cutbeard;  and  in  respect  of  her  poverty^ 
Cutbeard,  I  shall  have  her  more  loving  and 
obedient^  Cutbeard.  Go  thy  ways,  and  get 
me  a  minister  presently,  with  a  soft  low  voice, 
to  marry  us;  and  pray  him  he  will  not  be 
inipeitinent,  but  brief  as  he  can ;  away : 
softly,  Cutbeard.  Sirrah,  conduct  your 
mistress  into  the  dining-room,  your  now 
mistress.  O  my  felicity!  how  shall  1  be 
revenged  on  mine  insolent  kinsman,  and  his 
plots  to  fright  me  from  marrying!  This 
night  1  will  get  an  heir,  and  thrust  him  out 
of  my  blood,  like  a  stranger.  He  would  be 
knighted,  fonooth,  and  thought  by  that 
means  to  reign  over  me,  his  title  must  do  it: 
no,  kinsman,  I  will  now  make  you  bring  me 
the  tenth  lord's,  and  the  sixteenth  lady's 
letter,  kinsman;  and  it  shall  do  you  no 
good,  kinsman.  Your  kniRhthood  itself 
snail  conie  on  its  knees,  and  it  shall  be  re* 
jected ;  it  shall  be  sued  for  its  fees  to  exe- 
cuti<m,  and  not  be  redtem'd ;  it  shall  cheat 
at  the  twelve-penny  ordinary,  it  kniffht-hood, 
for  its  diet,  a]l  the  term-time,  and  tell  talcs 
for  it  in  the  vacation  to  the  hostess;  or  it 
kniffhthood  shall  do  worse,  take  sanctuary 
in  Coleharbour,  and  fast.  It  shall  fright  ail 
its  friends  with  borrowing  letters ;  andwhen 
one  of  the  fourscore  bad  brought  it  knight- 
hood ten  shillings,  it  knighthood  shall  go  to 
the  Cranes,  or  the  Bear  at  the  Bridge-foot, 
and  be  drunk  in  fear ;  it  shall  not  have  mo- 
ne^  to  discharge  one  taveni-reckonin^,  to 
tnvite  the  old  creditors  to  forbear^it  knigbt* 
hood,  or  the  new,  that  should  be, 'to  trust  it 
knighthood.  It  shall  be  the  tenth  name  in 
the  bond  to  take  up  the  commodity  of  pip- 
kins and  stone-jugs ;  and  the  part  thereof 
shall  not  furnish  it  knighthood  forth  for  the 
attempting  of  a  baker's  widow,  a  brown  ba- 
ker's widow.  It  shall  give  it  knighthood's 
name  for  a  stallion,  to  all  gamesum  citizens' 
wives,  and  be  refus'd,  when  the  master  of  a 
dancing-school,  or  (how  do  you  call  him) 
the  worst  reveller  in  the  town  is  taken :  it 
shall  want  clothes,  and  by  reason  of  that, 
wit,  to  fool  the  lawyers.  It  shall  not  have 
hope  to  repair  itself  by  Constantinople,  Ire- 
land, or  Virginia ;  but  the  best  and  last  for- 
tune to  it  knighthood  shall  be,  to  make  Dol 


Tear-sheet,  or  Kate  Common  a  lady,  and  so 
it  knighthood  may  eat.  . 

842  EN  E    VI. 
True-wit,  Dauphinc,  CUrimont,  Cutbeard. 

Tine,  Arc  you  sure  he  is  not  gone  by> 

Daup.  No,  t  stay'd  in  the  shop  ever 
since. 

Cler,  But  he  may  take  the  other  end  ot 
the  lane. 

Daup.  No,  I  told  him  I  would  be  here  at 
this  end :  1  appointed  him  hither. 

Tru.  What  a  barbarian  it  is  to  stay  then  ! 

Daup.  Yonder  he  comes. 

Cler.  And  his  charge  left  behind  him, 
which  is  a  very  good  sign,  Dauphinc. 

Daup.  How  now,  Cutbeard,  succeeds  it, 
or  no } 

Cut.  Past  imagination,  sir,  omnia  secunda ; 
you  could  not  have  pray'd  to  have  had  it  so 
well :  saltat  sencx,  as  it  is  i'  the  proverb,  he 
does  triumph  in  his  felicity,  admires  the 
party  I  he  has  given  me  the  lease  of  my 
house  too  !  and  I  am  now  going  fur  a  silent 
minister  to  marry  'em,  and  away. 

"  Tru.  'Slight,  get  one  o'  the  silcnc'd  mi- 
nisters; a  zealous  brother  would  torment 
him  purely. 

Cut.  Cum  torivilegio,  sir. 

Daup.  O,  by  no  means;  let's  do  nothing 
to  hinder  it  now :  when  'tis  done  and  finisli- 
ed,  I  am  for  you,  for  any  device  of  vexa- 
tion. 

Cut.  And  that  shall  be  within  this  half 
hour,  upon  my  dexterity,  gentlemen.  Con- 
trive what  you  can  in  the  moan  time,  bonis 
avtbus. 

Cler.  How  the  slave  dolh  I^tin  it  I 

Tru.  It  would  be  made  a  jest  to  posterity, 
sirs,  this  day's  mirth,  if  ye  will. 

Cltr.  Beshrew  his  heart  that  will  not,  I 
pronounce. 

Daup.  And  for  my  part.     What  is't? 

Tru.  To  translate  all  La-Koole's  company, 
and  his  feast  thither,  to-day,  to  celebrate 
this  bride-ale. ' 

Daup.  I,  marry  ;  but  how  wil't  be  done? 

Tru.  I'll  undertake  the  directing  of  all 
the  lady-gui»sts  thither,  and  then  the  meat 
must  follow. 


Me. 


''Ejus  cupioJUiam 


Firginem  mihi  desponderi — Verba  ve  facias,  soror: 
Scio  quid  dictura  es,  banc  esse  paupercni.     Hac  pauper  placet. 
This  passage  is  to  be  interpreted  exactly  after  the  same  manner,  with  that  above. 

"  Tru.  ^Sliglit,get  one  of  ^A^tsilenc'd  ministeks.]  Alluding  to  the  nonconformist 
clergy  silenced  in  the  year  l604,  after  the  Hampton-court  conference.  Mr.  Pierce  in  his 
yifuUcatioaqf  the  dissenters,  first  part,  p.  164,  observes  from  Calderwood,  *•  That  in  the 
*'  second  year  of  king  James,  three  hundred  ministers  were  either  silencffd,  or  deprived  of 
*'  their  benefices,  or  excommunicated,  or  cast  into  prison,  or  forced  to  leave  tneir  own 
**  country."  But  Dr.  Heylin,  and  Mr.  Foulis,  (Heylin's  history  of  the  preshyterians, 
book  xi.  p.  372.  Foulis^s  ktstoru  of  tuicked plots. of'  tlie pretended  saints,  p.  o2.)  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Calderwood,  tell  us,  "  Tnat  only  forty-nine  were  deprived  upon  all  occasions,  as  ap- 
'*  pears  by  the  rolls  brought  in  to  archbisiiop  Bancroft  before  his  death  ;  which,  in  a  realm 
<<  cootainmg nine  thousand  parishes,  was  no  great  matter." — Dr.  Grey. 
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CUrt  For  god's  take,  let's  effect  it;  it 
^ili  be  an  excellent  comedy  of  affliction^  so 
many  several  noises. 

Daup.  But  are  they  notattbe  other  plac« 
already,  think  you  ? 

Tru.  ril  warrant  you  for  the  colleg(^ 
hoDOurs :  one  o*  their  faces  has  not  the  pri- 
ming colour  laid  on  yet,  nor  the  other  her 
smock  sleck*d. 

Cler,  (),  but  they'll  rise  earlier  than  ordi- 
nary to  a  feast. 

tru.  Rest  go  see,  and  assure  ourselves. 

Cler,  Who  knows  the  house  ? 

Trie,  ril  lead  you  ;  were  you  never  there 

Jret? 

Daup.  Not  I. 

Cler.  Nor  L 
,      Tru.  W  here  ha'  you  liv'd  then?  not  know 
Tom  Otter ! 

Clcr.  No :  for  god's  sake  v  hat  is  he  ? 

Tru,  An  excellent  animal,  equal  with 
your  Daw  or  La-l'oole,  if  not  transcendent; 
and  does  Latin  it  i;s  much  as  your  barber : 
he  is  his  wife's  subject,  he  calls  her  princess, 
and  at  such  times  as  these  follows  her  up 


and  down  the  hotue  like  a  page,  with  his  hat 
off,  partly  for  heat,  partly  for  revercBce, 
At  this  instant  he  is  marshalling  of  hi»  bull/ 
bear,  and  horse. 

DfBUp.  What  be  those,  in  the  name  of 
sphjnx  "  ? 

Tru-  Why,  sir,  he  has  been  a  great  maa 
at  the  bear-garden  in  his  time;  and  front 
that  subtle  sport  has  ta'en  the  witty  deno> 
mination  of  bis  chief  carousing  cups.  One 
he  calls  his  bull,  another  his  bear,  another 
his  horse.  And  then  lie  has  his  lesser  giasses^ 
that  he  calls  his  deer  and  his  ape ;  aiid  seve- 
ral degrees  of  the-n  too ;  and  never  is  weU> 
nor  tliinks  any  entertainment  perfect,  till 
these  be  brought  out^  and  set  o*  the  cup* 
board. 

CUr.  For  god's  love  we  should  miss  this^ 
if  we  should  not  go. 

Tru.  Nay,  he  nas  a  thousand  things  as 
good,  that  will  speak  him  all  day.  He  will 
rail  on  his  wife,  w  ith  certain  common  places, 
behind  her  back ;  and  to  her  face 

Ddup.  No  more  of  him.  Let's  go  see 
him,  I  petition  you. 


^^  If^hat  he  those,  in  the  name  <2f  sphtnx?]  In  the  name  of  ignorance.  The  description 
of  this  tphynxt  and  the  interpretation  assigned,  we  may  take  from  a  note  of  our  poet  on  a 
passage  in  his  masque  intituled.  Lone  freeajirom  ignorance  andJoUy,  **  By  this  spfwnx  wa» 
**  understood  ignorance,  who  is  always  the  enemy  of  love  and  beauty,  auii  lies  salliii  wait 
**  to  entrap  them.  For  which  antiquity  hath  given  her  the  upper  parts  and  fiace  of  a  wo- 
'^  man,  the  nether  parts  of  a  lion,  and  the  wings  of  an  eagle;  to  shew  her  fierceness,  and 
*'  swifthess  to  evil,  where  she  hath  powor^" 


ACT  in. 


S  C  £  N  t    L 

Attrf,  Mrs.  Otter,  True  wit,  Clerimont, 
Dauphme, 

^tt.  ^JAY,  good  princess,  hear  mcpaxicix 
ill  tcrba, 

Mrs.  Ott.  By  that  light,  Fll  ha'  you 
6hain'd  up,  witn  your  bull-dogs  and  bear- 
dogs,  if  you  be  not  civil  the  sooner.  I  '11 
$end  you  to  kenueli  i'  faith.  You  were  best 
bait  me  with  your  bult»  bear,  and  horse  ? 
Never  a  time  that  the  courtiers  ot  coUegiates 
come  to  the  house,  but  you  make  it  a 
Shrove-tuesdayJ  1  would  have  you  get  your 
Whitsontide  velvet-cap,  and  your  staff  i* 
your  hand,  to  entertain  'em  ;  yes  in  troth, 
do. 

Ott.  Not  so,  princess,  neither ;  but  under 
correction,  sweet  orincess,  give  me  leave 
-; — ^T'hcse  things  I  am  known  to  the  cour- 
tiers by :  it  is  reported  to  them  for  my  hu« 
mour,  and  tKey  receive  it  so,  and  do  expect 
it.  Tom  Otter's  bull,  bear,  and  horse,  is 
known  all  over  England,  in  rerumnaturd. 

Mrs.  OU.  'Fore  me,  I  will  norture  'em 
Ijvcr  to  Paris-garden,  and  noFture  you  thi- 
ther too,  if  you  pronounce  'em  again.    Is  a 


bear  a  fit  beast,  or  a  bull,  to  mix  in  society 
with  great  ladies  ?  Think  i'  your  discretion, 
in  any  good  polity. 

Ott.  The  noi"se  then,  good  princess. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Well,  I  am  contented  for  the 
horse ;  they  love  to  be  well  b6rs*d  1  know  : 
I  love  it  myself. 

Ott.  And  it  is  a  delicate  fine  horse  this. 
Poetarum    Pegasus^      Under    correction, 
princess,  Jupiter  did  turn  himself  into  a 
tauruB,   or  bull,    under  correction,  good 
princess. 

Mrs.  Ott,  By  my  integrity,  I'  11  send  you 
over  to  the  bank-side,  I  '11  commit  you  to 
the  master  of  the  garden,  if  I  hear  but  a  s  vl- 
lable  more.  Must  my  house  or  my  roof  be 
polluted- with  the  scent  of  bears  and  b&ills, 
when  it  is  perfum'd  for  great  ladies  ?  is  this 
according  to  the  instrument,  when  I  married 
you  ?  that  I  would  be  princess,  and  reign  in 
mine  own  house ;  and  you  would  be  my 
subject,  and  obey  me?  What  did  you  bring 
,  me,  should  make  you  thus  peremptory  ?  Do 
I  allow  you  your  naif-crown  a  day,  to  sp^d 
where  you  will,  among  your  gamesters,  to 
.  vex  and  torment  me  at  such  times  as  these  > 
Who  gives  you  your  maintenance,  1  pray 
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you  ?  who  sdlows  you  your  horse-meat  and 
roan's-meat  ?  your  three  suits  of  apparel  a 
year?  your  four  pair  of  stockings,  one  silk, 
three  worsted  ?  your  clean  linen,  your  bands 
and  cuffs,  when  I  can  get  you  to  wear  'em ) 
*th  mar'lc  you  ha'  them  on  now.  Who 
graces  you  with  courtiers  or  xreat  person- 
agesj  to  speak  to  you  out  of  their  coaches, 
and  come  home  to  your  house?  Were  you 
ever  so  much  as  look'd  upon  by  a  lord  or  a 
lacjy,  before  I  married  you,  but  on  the 
£aster  or  Whitson  holy-days  ?  and  then  out 
9t  the  baoqueting-house  window,  when 
Ned  Whiting  or  George  Stone  were  at  the 
stake*? 

Tru.  (For  god's  sake,  let's  go  stave  her 
olThim.) 

Mn.Ott,  Answer  me  to  that  And  did  not 
I  take  you  up  firom  thence,  in  an  old  greasy 
buffnloublet,  with  poiats,  and  green  velvet 
peeves,  out  at  the  elbow«?  you  forget  this. 

Tru,  (She'll  worry  him,  if  we  help  not  in 
4ime.) 

Mrs^  OtL  Q,  here  are  sonse  o'  the  gal- 
lants I  Gro  to^  behave  yourself  distinctly, 
'and  with  good  morality ;  or,  I  protest,  1^11 
M:e  away  your  exhibition* 

SCENE    II. 

True-Viit,  Mrs.  Otter,  CM.  Otter,  Cleri- 
/nottt,  Dauphint,  Cutbeard. 

Tru.  By  your  leave,  fair  inistress  Otter; 
I'll  be  bold  to  enter  these  gentlemen  in  your 
acquaintance. 

'  Mrs,  Oit.  I  shall  not  be  obnoxious,  or 
jdiiBcil,  sir. 

Tru.  How  does  my  qoble  <^tain  ?  i^  tlie 
JbuiL  bear,  and  horse  in  rerum  uaiurd  still  ? 

Ott.  Sir,  sic  visum  superis. 

Mrs.  Ott.  I  would  youwould  but  intimate 
',em,  do.  Qo  your  ways  in,  and  cet  toasts 
and  butter  made  for  the  woodcocks:  that's 
a  fit  province  for  you. 

air.  Alas,  what  a  tyranny  is  this  poor 
fellow  married  to ! 

Tru.  O,  but  the  sport  will  be  anon,  when 
we  get  him  loose. 

fiiutp.  Dares  he  ever  speak  ? 

Tru.  No  Anabaptist  ever  rail'd  with  the 
like  licence :  but  mark  her  language  in  the 
mean  time,  I  beseech  you. 

Mrs,  Ott.  Gentlemen,  you  are  very  aptly 
.come.  My  cousin,  sir  Amorous,  will  be 
here  briefly. 

Tru.  Jn  ffood  time,  lady.  Was  not  sir 
John  Daw  here,  to  ask  for  him,  and  the 
company  ? 

Airs.  OU.  I  cannot  assure  you,  Mr.  True- 
wit.    Here  was  a  very  melancholy  knight 


in  a  ruff,  that  demanded  my  subject  foi 
some  body,  a  gentleman,  I  think. 

Cler.  I,  that  was  he,  lady. 

Mrs,  Ott.  But  he  departed  straight,  I  can 
resolve  you. 

Dauf.  What  an  excellent  choice  phrase 
this  laay  expresses  in  ! 

Tru.  O,  sir !  she  is  the  only  autbentical 
courtier,  that  is  not  naturally  bred  one,  io 
the  city, 

Mrs,  Ott,  You  have  taken  ihat  repoit 
upon  trust,  gentlemen. 

Thu  No,  I  assure  you,  the  court  governs 
it  so,  lady,  in  your  behalf. 

Mrs.  Ott,  r  am  the  servant  of  the  court 
and  courtiers,  sir. 

Tru.  They  are  rather  your  idolaters. 

Mrs,  OU.  Not  so,  sir, 

Daup.  How  now,  Cutbeard?  any  cross? 

Cut.  O,  no,  sir,  omnia  bene,  *Twas  nevef 
better  o'  the  hinges,  all's  sire.  I  have  so 
pleas'd  him  with  a  curate,  that  he*s  gone 
to't  almost  with  the  delight  he  liopes  fof 
soon.  ^  ^ 

Daup.  What  is  he  for  a  vicar } 

Cut.  One  that  has  catch'd  a  cold,  sir,  and 
can  scarce  be  heard  six  inches  oiT;  as  if  he 
spoke  out  of  a  bulrush  that  were  not  pickt, 
or  his  throat  were  full  of  pith :  a  £ne  quiclj^ 
fellow,  and  an  excellent  barber  of  prayers. 
I  came  to  teil  you,  sir,  that  you  might  omr 
nem  movere  lapidem  (as  they  say)  be  ready 
with  your  vexation,; 

Daup,  Gramercy,  lionest  Cutbeard;  b? 
thereabouts  with  thy  key  to  let  us  in. 

Cut,  I  will  not  fail  you,  sir:  ad  manum, 

Tru.  Well,  1*11  go  watch  mv  coaches. 

Cler.  Do ;  and  we'll  send  Daw  to  you^ 
if  you  meet  him  not. 

Mrs.  Ott,  Is  Mr.  True-wit  gone? 

Daup,  Yes,  lady,  there  is  some  unfortu- 
nate busihess  fallen  out. 

Mrs,  Ott.  So  I  judged  by  the  physiogno- 
my of  the  fellow  that  came  in ;  and  I  had 
a  dream  last  night  too  of  the  new  -  pageant, 
and  my  lady  Niayoress,  which  is  always  very 
ominous  to  me,  I  told  it  my  lady  Haughty 
t'other  day,  when  her  honour  came  hither  to 
see  some  China  stufiii ;  and  she  expounded 
it  out  of  Artemidorus,  and  I  have  found  it 
since  very  true.  It  has  done  me  many 
affronts. 

Cler,  Your  dream,  lady  ? 

Mrs,  Ott,  Yes,  sir,  any  thi;ig  I  do  byt 
dream  o'  the  city.  It  staip'd  hie  a  damask 
table-cloth,  cost  me  eiglitcen  pound,  at  on« 
time,  and  burnt  me  a  black  satt'iA  gown,  as 
I  stood  by  the  fire,  at  my  lady  Centaur's 
chamber  in  the  college,  anothiT  time  A 
third  time,  at  the  lord*s  masque,  it  droj^t  ajl 


»  fyiien  Ned  Whitivg  or  Gkoagb  SxoNa  Vfcre  at  the  stake."}  Two  noted  bears  of  that 
a^Cj  who  went  by  the  names  of  their  owners.  So  in  the  ff^idow  qf  ff^atling^treet,  act  iii.  ^ 
fellow,  who  has  just  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs,  says,  '<  How  many  dogs  do  yoi^ 
"  think  I  bad  upon  me?  almost  as  many  as  George  &tahe  the  bear." 

'  Mrs.  Ott  /  sluiU  not  be  obnoxious.'}    Jhe  old  edijtiops  read^  It  shall  npt  be  ob^oxlovs. 
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my  wire  and  my  ruff  with  wax<andle,  that 
I  could  not  go  up  to  the  banquet.  A  fourth 
tinie^  as  I  was  taking  coach  to  go  to  Ware, 
to  meet  a  friend,  it  dashM  me  a  new  suit  ail 
over  (a  crimson  sattin  doublet,  and  black 
velvet  skirts)  with  a  brewer's  horse,  tliat  I 
was  fain  to  go  in  and  shift  me,  and  kept  my 
chamber  a  lea^h  of  days  for  the  anguish  of  it. 

Daup.  These  were  dire  mischances,  lady. 

Cler.  I  would  not  dwell  in  the  city,  an* 
^twere  so  fatal  to  nie. 

Mrs,  Ott»  Yt's,  sir;  but  I  do  take  advice 
of  my  doctoi'  to  dream  of  it  as  little  as  I 
can. 

Daup.  You  do  well,  mistress  Otter. 

Mrs.  OH.  Will  it  please  you  to  enter  the 
house  farther,  gentlemen  > 

Daup,  And  your  favour,  lady:  but  we 
stay  to  speak  with  a  knight,  sir  John  Daw, 
who  is  here  come.  We  shall  follow  you, 
ladv. 

J/r.y.  Ott  At  your  own  time,  sir.  It  is 
niy  cousin  sir  Amorous  his  feast 

Daup*  I  know  it,  lady. 

Mrs,  Ott.  And  mine  together.  But  it  is 
for  his  honour,  and.  therefore  I  take  no  name 
of  it,  more  than  of  the  place. 

Daup,  You  are  a  bounteous  kinswoman. 

Mrs,  Ott,  Your  servant,  sir. 

SCENE    III.^ 
Clcrimont,  Daw,  La-Foote,  DaupJdne,  Otter, 

Clet\  Why,  do  not  you  know  it,  sir  John 
Daw  ? 

DaxV'  No,  lama  rook  if  I  do. 

Cler.  ril  tell  you  then;  she's  married  by 
this  time.  And  whereas  you  were  put  i*  th' 
head,  that  she  was  gone  with  sir  Dauuhine, 
1  assure  you,  ^ir  Dauphine  has  been  tne  no- 
blest, lioiiestest  friend  to  you,  that  ever  gen- 
tleman of  your  quality  could  boast  of.  He 
hsm  discovered  the  whole  plot,  and  made 
your  mistress  so  acknowledging,  and  indeed 
so  ashamed  of  her  injury  to  you,  that  she 
desires  you  to  forgive  her,  and  but  grace 
her  wedding  w  ilh  your  presence  to-day. — 
She  is  to  be  married  to  a  very  good  fortune, 
»he  says, .  his  uncle  old  Morose :  and  she 
>s  iird  me  in  private  to  tell  you,  that  she 
shall  be  able  to  do  yo^i  more  favours,  and 
with  niore  security  now  than  before. 

Daxv.  Did  she  say  so,  i'  faith  ? 

Cltr,  Why,  what  do  you  think  of  me,  sir 
John  !  ask  sir  Dauphine.<. 

Daxv.  Naj',  I  believe  you.  Good  sir 
Dauphine,  did  she  desire  me  to  forgive  her? 

Cler.  I  assure  you,  sir  John,  she  did. 

Dam.  Nay  then,  I  do  with  all  my  heart, 
.  and  ril  be  jovial. 

Cl^r,  Yes,  for  look  you,  sir,  this  was  the 
injury  to  you.  Lii-Foole  intended  this  feast 
to  honour  her  bridal  day,  and  made  you 


the  property  to  invite  the  college  ladies,  and 
promise  to  bring  her ;  and  then  at  the  time 
she  would  have  appear' d  (at  his  fiiend)  to 
have  aiveh  you  the  dor.  Whereas  now,  sir 
Dauphine  has  brought  her  to  a  feeling  of  it, 
with  this  kind  of  satisfaction,  that  you  shall 
bring  all  the  ladies  to  the  place  where  she 
is,  and  be  very  iovial;  ana  there,  she  will 
have  a  dinner,  which  shall  be  in  your  name : 
and  so  disappoint  La-Foole,  to  make  you 
good  again,  and  (as  it  were)  a  saver  i'  the 
main  ^ 

Daw.  As  I  am  a  knight,  I  honour  her, 
and  forgive  her  heartily. 

Cler.  About  it  then  presently.  True-wit 
is  gone  before  to  confront  the  coaches,  and 
to  acquaint  you  with  so  much,  if  he  meet 
you!  Join  with  him,  and  *tis  well.  See, 
here  comes  your  antagonist,  but  take  yon 
no  notice,  but  be  very  jovial. 

La-F.  Are  the  ladies  come,  sir  John  Daw, 
and  your  mistress?  Sir  Dauphine!  you  are 
exceeding  welcome,  and  honest  master  Cle* 
rimont.  Where's  my  cousin  ?  did  you  see 
no  coUegiates,  gentlemen  ? 

7>attp.  CoUegiates  t  do  you  not  hear,  sir 
Amorous,  how  you  areabus'd? 

La-F.  How,  sir ! 

Cler,  Will  you  speak  so  kindly  to  sir 
John  Daw,  that  has  done  you  such  an  af- 
front ?  ' 

La-F.  Wherein,  gentlemen  ?  let  me  be  a 
suitor  to  you  to  know,  I  beseech  you  \ 

Cler.  Why,  sir,  his  mistress  is  married  to- 1 
day  to  sir  Dauphine's  uncle,  your  cousin's  \ 
neighbour,  and  he  has  diverted  all  the  ladies,  j 
and  all  your  company  thjther,  to  frustrate  t 
your  provision,  and  stick  a  disgrace  upon ' 
you.  He  was  here  now  to  have  entic'd  us ; 
away  from  you  too:  but  we  told  him  his 
own  I  think, 

La-F,  Has  sir  John  Daw  wrong'd  roe  so 
inhumanly  ? 

Daup.  tie  has  done  it,  sir  Amorous,  most 
maliciously  and  treacherously;  but  if  you'll 
be  rui'd  by  us,  you  shall  quit  him  i'  faith. 

Jm-F,  Good  gentlemen  1  Til  make  one, 
believe  it.     How,  I  pray  > 

Daup,  Marry,  sir,  get  me  your  pheasants, 
and  your  godwite,  and  your 'best  meat,  and 
dish  it  in  silver  dishes  of  your  cousin's  pre- 
sently, and  say  nothing,  but  clap  me  a  clean 
towel  about  you,  like  a  sewer;  and  bare- 
headed, march  afore  it  with  a  good  confi- 
dence, ('tis  but  over  the  way,  hard  by)  and 
we'll  Second  you,  where  you  shall  set  it  o' 
the  board,  and  bid  'em  welcome  to't,  which 
shall  show  'tis  yours,  and  disgrace  his  pre- 
paration utterly:  and  for  your  cousin, 
whereas  she  should  be  troubled  here  at  home 
with  care  of  making  and  giving  welcome, 
she  shall  transfer  all  that  labour  thither,  and 
be  a  principal  guest  herself,  sit  rank'd  with 


*  ^Ind  (an  it  liiere)  a  saioer  V  the  man.]    Certainly  here  is  a  letter  lost  at  the  press ;  >nd 
man,  though  exhibited  by  all  the  editions,  should  be  read  main. 
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the  college-honours,  and  be  hoiioui'd,  and 
Tiave  her  health  drunk  as  often,  as  bare,  and 
as  loud  as  the  best  of 'em. 

Lu'F.  ril  go  tell  her  presently.  It  shall 
be  done,  that's  resolv*d. 

Cltr,  I  thought  he  would  not  hear  it  out, 
but  'twould  tafee  him. 

Daup.  Well,  there  be  guests  and  meat 
now,  how  sliall  we  do  for  musick^ 

CUr,  The  smell  of  the  venison,  going 
through  the  street,  will  invite  one  noise  of 
£dlers  or  other. 

Daup.  I  woi^ld  it  would  call  the  trumpet- 
ers thither. 

CUr,  Faith  there  is  hope;  they  have  in- 
telligence of  all  feasts.  There's  good  cor- 
respondence betwixt  them  and  the  London 
cooks.  'Tis  twenty  to  one  but  we  have  'em. 
I  Dmq>,  'Twill  be  a  most  solemn  day  for 
\  my  uncle,  and  an  excellent  fit  of  mirth  for 

iUS. 

Cltr.  r,  if  we  can  hold  up  the  emulation 
j  betwixt  Foole  and  Daw,  and  never  bring 
■    them  to  expostulate. 

-  Daup.  Tut,  flatter  'em  both,  (as  True- 
/  wit  says)  and  you  may  take  their  under- 
a  standings  in  a  purse-net.  They'll  believe 
r  themselves  to  be  just  such  men  as  we  make 
:  'em,  neither  more  nor  less.  They  have  no- 
i  thin^  not  the  use  of  their  senses,  but  by 
tradition. 

Cler.  £ee  !  sir  Amorous  has  his  towel  on- 

already.   Have  you  persuaded  your  cousin? 

[He  enters  like  a  sexoer, 

La-F.  Yes,  'tis  very  feasible:  she'll  do 

any  thing,  she  says,  'rather  than  the  La- 

Fooles  shall  be  disgrac'd. 

Daup,  She  is  a  noble  kinswoman.  It  will 
be  such  a  pest'ling  device,  sir  Amorous  !  it 
will  pound  all  your  enemy's  practices  to 
powder,  and  blow  him  up  with  his  own 
mine,  his  own  train. 

Im'F,  Nay,  we'll  give  fire,  I  warrant 
you. 

Cler,  But  you  must  carry  it  privately, 
without  any  noise,  and  take  no  notice  by 

any  means 

Oit.  Gentlemen,  my  princess  says  you 
-shall  have  all  her  silver  dishes,/? ^(iVwfc ;  and 
she's  gone  to  alter  her  tire  a  little,  and  go 

with  you 

Cler.  And  yourself  too,  captain  Otter. 
Daup,  By  any  means,  sir. 
Ott.  Yes,  sir,  I  do  mean  it :  but  1  would 
entreat  my  cousin  sir  Amorous,  and  you, 
gentlemen;  to  be  suitors  to  my  princess, 
that  1  may  carry  my  bull  and  my  bear,  as 
-wefl  as  my  horse. 

Cler.  1  hat  you  shall  do,  captain  Otter. 


LorF*  My  cousin  will  never  conient,  gen- 
tlemen. 

Daup,  She  must  consent,  sir  Amorous,  to 
reason. 

La-F.  Why,  she  says  they  are  no  deco» 
rum  among  ladies. 

Ott.  But  they  are  decora,  and  that's  bet- 
ter, sir. 

Cler,  I,  she  must  hear  argument.  Did 
not  Pasipbae,  who  was  a  queen,  love  a  bull  ? 
and  was  not  Calisto,  the  mother  of  Arca8» 
turn'd  into  a  bear,  and  made  a  star,  mistress 
Ursula,  i'  the  heavens  ? 

Ott,  O  god  1  that  I  could  have  said  as 
much  1  I  will  have  these  stories  painted  i' 
the  bear-garden,  ex  Ovidii  metamcnphoH, 

Daup,  Where  is  your  princess,  captain  t 
pray  be  our  leader. 

OU.  That  I  shall,  sir. 

Cler.  Make  haste,  good  sir  Amorous. 

SCENE    IV. 
Morose^  Epicane,  Parson,  Cutbeard. 

Mor.  Sir,  there's  an  angel  for  yourself, 
and  a  brace  of  angels  for  your  cold.  Muse 
not  at  this  manage  of  mv  bounty.  It  is  fit  we 
should  thank  fortune,  double  to  nature,  for 
any  benefit  she  confers  upon  us ;  besides,  it 
is  your  imperfection,  but  my  solace. 

[The  parson  speaks  as  having  a  cold. 

Par.  I  thank  your  worship ;  so  it  is  mine, 
now. 

Mor.  What  says  he,  Cutbeard? 

Cut,  He  says,  vrccsto,  sir,  whensoever 
your  worship  neeas  him,  he  can  be  ready 
with  the  like.  He  got  this  cold  with  sitting 
up  late,  and  singing  catches  with  cloth- 
workers  *. 

Mor.  No  more.    I  thank  him. 

Par.  God  keep  your  worship,  and  give 
you  much  joy  with  your  fair  spouse.  (Unih, 
umh.)  [//e  coughs. 

Mor.  O,  O,  stay  Cutbeard !  let  him  give 
me  five  shillings  ot  my  money  back.  As  it 
is  boimty  to  reward  benefits,  so  it  is  equity 
to  mulct  injuries.  I  will  have  it.  What  says 
he? 

CtU.  He  cannot  change  it,  sir. 

Mor^  it  must  be  chang'd. 

Cut.  Cough  again. 

Mor.  Wivdt  says  he  ? 

Out,  lie  will  cough  out  the  rest,  sir. 

Par.  (Umh,  umh,  umh.)  [^gotn. 

Mor.  Away,  away  with  him,  stop  his 
mouth,  away,  i  forgive  it.— • 

Epi.  Fy,  master  Morose,  that  you  will 
use  this  violence  to  a  man  of  the  church. 

Afor.  How! 


*  He  got  this  cold  v:ith  sitting  up  fate,  and  singing  catches  zvith  cloth-workers.]  The 
Protestants,  who  came  over  into  England,  from  h  landers,  and  brought  with  them  the  wool- 
len manufactor)',  were  much  given  to  sin;5ing  at  their  work.  And  to  this  custom  of  theirs 
Falstaif  alludes,  **  I  would  \  were  a  weaver;  I  could  sing  jisalms,  and  all  manner  of  songs." 
(First  part  of  Henry  IV.  act  2.)  'i  heseare  tlie  people  whom  our  author  here  calls  cuoth' 
workers. 
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£pi.  It  does  not  become  your  gravity,  or 
breeding,  (as  you  pretend  in  court)  to  haT« 
offer'd  this  outrage  on  a  waterman,  or  any 
more  boisterous  creature,  much  less  a  man  of 
bis  civil  coat. 
AIor»  You  can  speak  then ! 
£pi.  Yes,  sir. 
Mor.  Speak  out,  I  mean. 
£pi.  I,  sir ;  why,  (Ud  you  think  you  had 
"\  married  a  statue  i  or  a  motion  only  ?  one  of 
'.  the  French  puppets,  with  the  eyes  tun/d 
j  with  a  wire  ?  or  some  innocent  out  of  the 
.  hospital,  that  would  stand  with  her  hands 
I  thus,  and ja  playse  mouthy  and  look  upon 
you. 

Afor,  O  immodesty!  a  manifest  woman! 
what,  Cutbeard  ? 

£pL  Nay,  never  quarrel  with  Cutbeard, 
sir,  it  is  too  late  now.     I  confess  it  doth  bate 
somewhat  of  the  modesty  I  had,  when  I  writ 
simple  maid:  but  I  hope  I  shall  make  it  a 
stock  still  competent  to  the  estate  and  dig- 
nity of  your  wife. 
if  or.  She  can  talk! 
Epi.  Yes  indeed,  sir. 
Mor,  What,  sirrah.    None  of  my  knaves 
there  ?  where  is  this  impostor  Cutbeard } 
;     £pi.  Speak  to  him,  fellow,  speak  to  him. 
'  IMl  have  none  of  this  coacted,  unnatural 
dumbness  in  my  house,  in  a  family  where  I 
'  govern. 

Mor.  She  is  m^r  regent  already  I  I  have 
married  a  Penthesilea,  a  Semiramis,  sold 
my  liberty  to  a  distaff. 

SCENE    V. 
Trufi-wit,  Morote,  Epicccne. 

Tru.  Where's  master  Morose  ? 

Mor,  Is  he  come  again  I  Lord  have  mer- 
cy upon  me. 

Tru.  1  wish  you  all  joy,  mistress  Epi- 
coene,  with  your  grave  and  honourable 
match* 

£pi,  I  return  vou  the  thanks,  master 
True-wit,  so  friendly  a  wish  deserves. 

Alor.  She  has  acquaintance  too ! 

Tru.  God  save  you,  sir,  and  give  you  all 
contentment  in  your  fair  choice,  here,  fiec 
fore  I  was  the  bird  of  night  to  you,  the  6^\) 
butOTW  I  am  the  messenger  of  peace,  a 
dove,\and  bring  you  the  glad  wishes  of 
many  firiends  to  the  celebration  of  this  good 
hour. 

M0r.  What  hour,  sir > 

Tru.  Your  jnarriage-hour,  sir.  I  com- 
mend your  resolution,  (that  notwithstanding 
all  the  dangers  I  laid  afore  you,  in  the  voice 


'  ji  playse  movih.']  A  mouth  drawn  all  on  one  side.  Mr.  Theobald  queries  the  expres- 
sion^aiid  proposes  Fish-face,  which  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  but  the  expression 
there,  is  to  be  explained  by  this  phrase  of  Jonson. 

*  Tfuit  would  not  be  put  of  zuithhiiFT-RAJn  DKD  crivs.]  Inauspicious  or  unlucky  cries ; 
agreeable  to  tlie  scnr.e  of  the  Latin  litvus,  and  alluding  to  that  verse  of  V'irgil : 

Sape  sinistra  cava  pradiiit  ab  iUce  comix; 
as  hejiad  cali'd  liimself  the  night-crow  before. 


SILENT  WOMAN.    [Act  3.  Scene  5. 

of  a(night-croi^)  would  yet  go  on,  and  be 
yourself.  It  shews  you  are  a  man  constant  to 
your  own  ends,  and  upright  to  your  purpo- 
ses, that  would  not  be  put  off  with  left* 
handed  cries  *. 

Mor.  How  should  you  arrive  at  the  know* 
ledge  of  so  much  i 

Tru*  Why,  did  you  ever  hope,  sir,  commit- 
tin^the  secrecy  of  it  to  a  barber,  that  less  than 
the  whole  town  should  know  it  ?  you  might 
as  well  ha*  told  it  the  conduit,  or  the  bake- 
house, or  the  infantry  that  follow  the  court, 
and  with  more  security.  Could  your  gravity 
forget  so  old  and  noted  a  remnant,  as,  Hppu 
H  totuaribus  notwnT  Well,  sir,  forgive  it 
vourself  now,  the  fault,  and  be  communicar 
ole  \vith  your  friends.  Here  will  be  three 
or  four  fashionable  ladies  from  the  college 
to  visit  you  presently,  and  their  train  of  mi- 
nions and  followers. 

Mor.  Barmy  doors !  bar  my  doors!  where 
are  all  my  eaters  ?  my  mouths  now  i  bar  up 
my  doors,  you  varlets. 

Epi.  He  is  a  varlet  that  stirs  to  such  an 
office.  Let  'em  stand  open.  I  would  see 
him  that  dares  move  his  eyes  toward  it.  Shall 
I  have  a  barricado  made  against  my  friends, 
to  be  barr'd  of  any  pleasure  they  can  bring 
in  to  me  with  their  honourable  visitation  ? 

Mor.  O  Amazonian  impudence ! 

Tru.  Nay,  feith,  in  this,  sir,  she  speaks  but       j 
reason :  and  inethinks  is  more  continent  than 
you.     Would  you  go  to  bed  so  presently, 
sir,  aforenoon  ?  a  man  of  your  head  and  hair 
should  owe  more  to  that  reverend  ceremonyj 
and  not  niount  the  marri^e-bed  like  a  town^ 
^ull,  br  aniountain-goat  r  but  stay  the  duel 
season;  anil  ascend  it  then  with  religion  and\ 
fear.    Those  delij^hts  are  to  be  steeped  in  I 
the  humour  and  silence  of  the  night ;  and 
give  the  day  to  other  open  pleasures,  and  | 
jollities  of  feasting,  of  musick,  of  revels,  of 
discourse :  weMl  have  all,  sir,  that  may  mak<* 
yoiir  Hymen  high  and  happy. 

Mor.  O  my  torment,  my  torment! 

Tru.  Nay,  if  you  endure  the  first  half 
hour,  sir,  so  tediously,  and  with  this  irksome- 
ncss ;  what  comfortj  or  hope,  can  this  fair 

gentlewoman  make  to  herself  hereafter,  in 
le  consideration  of  so  many  years  as  are  to 
come 

Mor.  Of  my  affliction.  Good  sir,  depart, 
and  let  her  do  it  alone. 

Tru.  I  have  done,  sir. 

Mor,  That  cursed  barber ! 

Tru.  (Yes,  faith,  a  cursed  wretch,  indeed^ 
sir.) 

Mor.  I  have  married  his  cittern,  that's 
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common  to  all  men '.  Some  plague  above 
theplague— 

Tru.  (All  Egypt's  ten  plagues.) 

Mor.  Revenge  me  on  nim« 

Tru.  'Tis  very  well,  sip.  If  you  laid  on 
a  curse  or  two  more,  PU  assui'e  you  he'll 
bear  Vm.  As>  that  he  may  get  the  pox  with 
seeking  to  cure  it,  sir ;  or,  that  while  he  is 
curling  anotiier  nian*s  hair,  his  own  may 
drop  oli';  or,  for  burning  some  malc-bawd  s 
lock,  he  may  have  his  brains  beat  out  with 
the  curling-iron. 

AJor.  No,  let  the  wretch  live  wretched. 
May  he  get  the  itch,  and  his  shop  so  lousy, 
as  no  man  dare  come  at  him,  nor  he  come 
at  no  man. 

Tru,  (i,  and  if  he  would  swallow  all  hb 
balls  for  pills,  let  not  them  purge  him.) 

Afar.  Let  his  warming-pan  be  ever  cold. 

Tru.  (A  perpetual  frost  underneath  it, 

Mor.  Let  him  never  hope  to  sec  fire 
again. 

Tru.  (But  in  hell,  sir.) 

A/or.  His  chairs  be  always  emptv,  his  scis- 
sars  rust,  and  his  combs  mould;  in  their 
cases. 

Tru.  Very  dreadful  that !  (And  may  he 
lose  the  invention,  sir,  of  carving  lanterns  in 
paper.) 

Alor.  Let  there  be  no  bawd  carted  that 
Tear,  to  employ  a  bason  of  his:  but  let  him 
be  glad  to  eat  his  sponge  for  bread. 

Tru.  And  drink  lotium  to  it,  and  much 
good  do  hun. 

Mor.  Or  for  want  of  bread 

Tru.  Eat  eai^wax.  sir.  I'll  help  you.  Or, 
draw  his  own  teeth,  and  add  tnem  to  the 
lute-striBK> 

Mor.  N^o,  beat  the  old  ones  to  powder, 
and  make  bread  of  tiiem. 

Tru.  (Yes,  make  meal  o'  the  mill-stones.) 

Mor.  May  all  the  botches  and  burns  that 
be  has  cured  on  others,  break  out  upon 
iiim ! 

Tru.  And  he  now  forget  the  cure  of  'em 
in  himself^  sir ;  or,  if  he  do  remember  it,  let 
him  ha'  scrap' d  all  his  linen  into  lint  for't, 
and  have  not  a  rag  left  him  for  to  set  up 
with. 

Afor.  Let  him  never  set  up  again,,  but 
have  the  gout  in  his  hands  for  ever.  Now, 
no  more,  sir. 


Thi.  O  that  last  was  too  high  set !  yoit 
might  go  less  with  him,  i' faith,  and  be  te-^ 
veng'd  enough :  as,  that  he  be  never  able 
to  new-^aint  iiis  pole 

Mor.  Good  sir,  no  more,  I  forgot  my- 
self«. 

Tru.  Or,  want  credit  to  take  up  with  a 
comb- maker 

Mor.  No  more,  sir. 

Tru,  Or,  having  broken  liis  glass  in  a 
former  despair,  fall  now  into  a  much  greater, 
of  ever  getting  anotlur 

Afor.  I  beseech  you,  no  more. 

Tru.  Or,  that  he  never  be  trusted  with 
trimming  of  any  but  chimney-sweepers 

JI/or.Sir-~ 

Tru.  Or,  may  he  cut  a  collier's  throat 
with  his  razor,  by  chance-medley,  and  vet 
be  hang'd  for  it. 

A'lor, 
any  more.    1  beseecli  you. 


'd  for  it.  ^ 

I  will  forgive  him,  rather  than  bear  I 

re,    I  beseech  you,  sir.  I 


SCENE    VL 

Daw,  Morose,  True-wiU  Haughty,  Ccntaurc, 
Afavis,  Trusty. 

Daw.  This  way,  madam. 

Mar.  O,  the  sea  breaks  in  upon  me!  an- 
other flood  !  an  inundation  !  I  shall  be  over- 
whelm'd  with  noise  '.**  It  beats  already  at 
my  shores.  I  feel  an  eai'thquake  in  myself 
for't 

Daw,  'Give  you  joy,  mistress. 

Mor.  Has  she  servants  too ! 

Daw.  I  have  brought  some  ladies  here 
to  see  and  know  you.  My  lady  iiaughty, 
[She  kisses  themsewrally  as  ke  presents  thcm.^ 
this  my  lady  Centaure,  mistress  Dol  Mavis, 
mistress  Trusty,  my  lady  Haughty's  wo- 
man. Where's  your  husband  ?  let's  see  him : 
can  he  endure  no  noise  ?  let  me  come  to 
him.       ^  ^ 

^/rjr.  AVhat  nomenclator  is  this^ 

Tru.  Sir  John  Daw,  sir,  your  wife's  ser- 
vant, thisi.  "^ 

Mor.fA  Daw,  and  her  servant!  O,  'tis 
decreea^'tis  decreed  of  me,  an'  -tfie  have 
such  servants. 

Tru.  Nay,  sir,  you  must  kiss  the  ladies, 
you  must  not  go  away,  now  ;  they  come  to- 
ward you  to  seek  you  out. 

Hau.  V  faith,  inaster  Morose,  would  yoa 
steal  a  marriage  thus,  in  the  midst  of  so 


'  I  have  married  Ids  cittern,  titafs  common  to  ail  men.']  i.  e.  bis  ciitera-wench ;  one  fit 
to  attend  him  with  a  cittern  or  guitar,  if  ever  he  should  commence  quack,  and  mount  a 
stage.    There  »  an  explanatory  passage  in  the  Fox, 
"  Get  you  a  cittern,  lady  vanity, 

"  And  be  a  dealer  with  the  virtuous  man."  \ 

•  Good  sir,  no  more,  I  forgot  myself.']  This,  as  Mr.  Upton  justly  observes,  is  a  very  fine 

M< 


orose,  through  the  impetuous  desire  of  revenge,   | 


instance  of  the  suspense  of  character, 
for  a  while  acts  out  of  his  real  character. 

~  Mor.  O,  the  sea  breaks  in  upon  me !  atiolher  flood!  an  inundation  1 1  shaU  be  otertokelm'd    \ 


tvith  noise.']  This  is  artfully  and  very  judiciously  managed  by  the  poet,  to  have  the  several  1 
noises  gradually  rise  upon  Morose,  from  the  speaking  of  his  mistress,  the  congratulations  of  ; 
'1  rue-wit,  with  the  collegiate  ladies,  to  the  chorus  of  drums  and  trumpets* 
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tnan}r  friends,  and  not  acquaint  us  ?  Well, 
ru  kiss  you,  notwithstanding  the  justice  of 
iny  quarrel :  you  shall  give  me  leave,  mis- 
tress, to  use  a  becoming  foroiliarity  with 
your  htisbund. 

Epi,  Your  ladyship  does  me  an  honour  in 
it,  to  K't  me  know  he  is  so  worthy  of  your 
favour :  as  you  have  done  both  him  and  me 
grace,  to  visit  so  unprepared  a  pair  to  enter- 
tain you. 

Mor.  Compliment!  compliment! 

Epi,  But  I  must  lay  the  burden  of  that 
upon  my  servant  here. 

Hau,  It  shall  not  need,  mistress  Morose ; 
%e  will  all  bear,  rather  than  one  shall  be 
opprest. 

Mor.  I  know  it :  and  you  will  teach  her 
tlje  faculty,  if  she  be  to  learn  it. 

Hau.  Is  this  the  silent  woman  ? 
/     Cen.  Nay,  she  has  found  her  tongue  since 
/  she  was  married,  master  True-wit  says. 

Hau.  O,.  master  True-wit !  save  you. 
What  kind  of  creature  is  jour  bride  here  ? 
she  speaks,  methinks ! 

Tru.  Yes,  madam,  believe  it,  she  is  a 
gentlewoman  of  very  absolute  behaviour, 
and  of  a  good  race. 

HoH,  And  Jack  Daw  told  us,  she  could 
not  speak. 

Tru.  So  it  was  carried  in  plot,  madam,  to 
put  her  upon  this  old  fellow,  oy  sir  Dauphine, 
his  nephew,  and  one  or  two  more  of  us :  but 
she  is  a  woman  of  an  excellent  assurance, 
and  an  extraordinary  happy  wit  aiid  tongue. 
You  shall  see  her  make  rare  sport  with  Daw 
ere  night. 

Hau,  And  he  brought  us  to  laugh  at 
her! 

Tru.  That  falls  out  often,  madam,  that  he 
that  thinks  himself  the  master-wit,  is  the 
master-fool.  I  assure  your  ladyship  ye  can- 
not laugh  at  her. 

Hau.  No,  we'll  have  her  to  the  college: 
an'  she  have  wit,  she  shall  be  one  of  us ; 
shall  she  not,  Centaure  ?  weMl  make  her  a 
collegiate. 

Cen.  Yes  faith,  madam,  and  Mavis,  and 
she  will  set  up  a  side.  ' 

Tru.  Believe  it,  madam,  and  mistress 
Mavis  she  will  sustain  her  part 

Mav.  ril  tell  you  that,  when  I  have  talk' d 
with  her,  and  try*d  her. 

Hau.  Use  her  verj  civilly.  Mavis. 

Mav.  So  I  will,  madam. 

Mor.  Blessed  minute  1  that  they  would 
whisper  thus  ever  1 

Tru.  In  the  mean  time,  madam,  would 
but  your  lad]^ship  help  to  vex  him  a  little  : 
you  know  his  disease,  talk  to  him  about 
the  wedding  ceremonies^  or  call  for  your 
gloves,  or— — 

Hau.  Let  me  alone.  Centaure,  help  me. 
Master  Bridegroom,  where  are  you  ? 

Mar.  O,  it  was  too  miraculously  good  to 
last! 

Hau,  We  see  no  ensigns  of  a  wedding 


here ;  no  character  of  a  bridale :  whtf  e  be 
our  scarves  and  oiu* gloves?  I  pray  you, give 
'em  us.  Let's  know  your  bride's  colours^ 
and  yours  at  least. 

Cen,  Alas,  madam,  he  has  provided 
none. 

Mor.  Had  I  known  your  iadyship's  pain- 
ter, [  would. 

Hau.  He  has  given  it  you,  Centaure,  i' 
faith.  But,  do  you  hear,  master  Morose,  ^ 
jest  will  not  absolve  you  in  this  manner?  You 
that  have  suck'd  the  milk  of  the  court,  and 
from  thence  have  been  broughtup  to  the  verv 
strong  meats  and  wine  of  it ;  been  a  courtier 
from  the  bigcen  to  the  night-cap,  (as  we 
may  say :)  and  you  to  ofli^nd  in  such  a  high 
point  or  ceremony  as  this !  and  let  your 
nuptials  want  all  marks  of  solemnity  I  how 
much  plate  have  you  lost  to-day  (if  you  had 
but  regarded  your  profit),  what  gifts,  what 
friends,  through  your  mere  rusticity  ? 

Mor.  Madam 

Hau.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  must  insinuate 
your  errors  to  you ;  no  gloves  >  no  garters  f 
no  scarves  ?  no  epithal^roium  ?  no  masque  } 

Daw.^es,  madam,  I'll  make  an  cpitha- 
Hktmumjl  promise  my  mistress,  I  have 
begun  u  already :  will  your  ladyship  hear 
it? 

Hau.  I,  good  Jack  Daw. 

Mor.  "Will  it  please  your  ladyship  com* 
mand  a  chamber,  and  be  private  with  your 
friends?  you  shall  have  your  choice  of 
rooms  to  retire  to  after :  my  whole  house  is 
yours.  I  know  it  hath  been  your  ladyship's 
errand,  into  the  city  at  other  times,  how- 
ever now  you  have  been  unhappily  diverted 
upon  me :  bi!it  I  shall  be  loth  to  break  any 
honourable  custom  of  your  ladyship's.  And 
therefore,  good  madam 

Epi.  Come,  you  are  a  rude  bridegrootn, 
to  entertain  ladies  of  honour  in  this  fashion. 

Cen.  He  is  a  rude  groom  indeed. 

Trt/.  (By  that  light  you  deserve  to  he 
grafted,^and  have  your  horns  reach  from 
one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other/  Do  not 
mistake  me,  sir ;  I  but  speak  thisio  give  the 
ladies  some  heart  again,  not  for  any  malice 
to  you. 

Mor.  Is  this  your  bravo,  ladies  ? 

Tru.  As  God  help  me,  if  you  utter  such 
another  word,  I'll  take  mistress  bride  in, 
and  begin  to  you  in  a  very  sad  cup;  do  you 
see  ?  Go  to,  know  your  friends,  and  such 
as  love  you. 

SCENE   VIL 

Clerimoni,   Morose,    True-wit,    Daupfune, 
La-FooUf  Otter,  Mistress  Otter,  &c. 
Cler.  By  your  leave,  ladies.     Do  you 
want  any  musick  ?  I  have  brought  }0U  va- 
riety of  noises.    Play,  sirs,  all  of  you. 
.  "     IMustck  of  all  sorts. 

I  Mor.  O,  a  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  upon 
fne  !  this  day  I  shall  be  theu:  anvil  to  work 
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on,  they  will  grate  me  asunder.    Hi'is  worse 
thiin  the  noise  of  a  saw.  j 

der.  No,  they  are  hair,  rosin,  and  guts. 
I  can  give  you  the  receipt. 
Tru,  Peace,  boys. 
Cler.  Play,  I  say. 

Tru.  Peace,  rascals.  You  see  who's  your 
friend  now,  sir?  take  courage,  put  on  a  mar- 
tyr's resolution.    Mock  oown  all  their  at- 
temptings  with  patience.    'Tis  but  a  day, 
iuid  I  would  suffer  heroically.    Should  an 
/ass  exceed  me  in  fortitude  }  no.  You  betray 
/  your  infirmity  with  your  hanging  dull  ears, 
j  and  make  them  insult:  bear  up  bravely, 
:    and  constantly.    Look  you  here,  sir,  what 
i    honour  is  done  you  unexpected,  by  your 
nephew;  a  weddin^dinner  come,  and  a 
i    knight-^ewer  before  it,  for  the  more  reputa^ 
:    tion :  and  fine  Mrs.  Otter,  your  neighbour, 
in  the  rump  or  tail  of  it. 

ILthFoole  pastes  over,  sewing  the  meat. 
Mor.  Is  that  &orgon,  that  Medusa  come? 
hide  me,  hide  me. 

Tru.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  she  will  not  trans- 
form you.  Look  upon  her  with  a  good  cou- 
rage. Pray  you  entertain  her,  and  coaduct 
your  guests  m.  No  ?  Mistress  bride,  will  you 
mtreat  in  the  ladies?  your  bridegroom  is  so 
fbame-fac'd,  here- 


Epi,  Will  it  please  your  ladyship,  ma-* 
dam? 

Hau.  With  the  benefit  of  your  company, 
mistress. 

Epi.  Servant,  pray  you   perform   your 
duties. 

Daw,  And  glad  to  be  commanded,  mis- 
tress. 

Cen.  How  like  you  her  wit.  Mavis  ? 

Mav.  *  Very  prettily,  absolutely  well. 

M.  Ott,  'Tis  my  place. 

Mao,  You  shall   pardon    me,    mistress 
Otter. 

M.  Ott,  Why,  I  am  a  collegiate. 

Mao.  But  not  in  ordinary. 

M.  Ott,  But  I  am. 

Mao.  We'll  dispute  that  within. 

CUr.  Would  this  had  lasted  a  little  longer. 

Tru.  And  that  they  had  sent  for  the  henuds. 
Captain  Otter,  what  news  ? 

Ott,  I  have  brought  my  bull,  bear,  and 
horse,  in  private,  and  yonuer  are  the  truin* 
peters  witnout,  and  the  drum,  gentlemen. 
[The  drum  and  trumpets  sound, 

Mor,  O,  O,  O. 

Ott.  And  we  will  have  a  rouse  in  each  of 
them,  anon,  for  bold  Britons,  i'  faith. 

Mor.  O,  D,  O. 

AU.  Foliow,  follow,  follow. 


ACT    IV. 


faith,  i'  the  article.  Here  he  comes.  Where 
is  he  now  ?  whaf  s  become  of  him,  Dau«  / 
phine  ? 

DoM.  O,  liold  me  up  a  little,  I  shall  go 
away  i'  the  jest  else '.  He  has  got  on  Ms 
whole  nest  of  night-caps,  and  lock'd  himself 
up  i'  the  top  ot  the  house,  as  high  as  ever 
he  can  climb  from  the  noise.  I  peep'd  in 
at  a  cranny,  and  saw  hhn  sitting  over  a  cross- 
beam o*  the  roof,  lilfe  him  o'  the  Sadler's 
horse  in  Fleet-street,  upright :  and  he  will 
sleep  there. 

Cler,  Bu4  where  are  your  collegiates? 

Daup.  Withdrawn  with  the  bride  in 
private. 

Tru,  O,  they  are  instructing  her  i*  the 
college-grammar.  If  she  have  grace  with 
them,  she  knows  alltheir  secrets  instantly. 

Ckr,  Methinks,  the  lad^  Haughty  looks . 
well  to-day,  for  all  my  dispraise  ot  her  i* 
the  mon^^flu  I  thiiik  I  shall  come  about  to 
thee  8^gain,^True-wit. 

Tru^.  Bplieve  it,  I  told  you  right.  Wo-  = 
hien  ought  to  repair  the  losses,  time  and . 
yearshave made  i'  their  features,  with  dres  , 

'Daup.  O^Mdmeupa  UttU,  IMUgo  away  V  the  jest  cUeA  I  riiaU  fiunt,  or  fall  down 
with  laughmg. 

R  r 


SCENE    I. 

True-mty  Ckrimont,  Daupkine. 

Tru.  TTTAS  there  ever  poor  bridegroom 
T  V  so  tormented  ?  or  man  indeed  ? 

Cler.  I  have  not  read  of  the  like  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  land. 

Tru.  Sure,  he  cannot  but  go  to  a  place  of 
rest,  after  all  this  purgatory. 

Cler.  He  may  presume  it,  I  think. 

Tru.  U^he  spitting,  the  coughing,  the 
Iaughter^the  sneezing,  the  farting,  dancing, 
noise  of  the  musick,  and  her  masculine  and 
loud  xommanding,  and  urging  the  whole 
fiuniiyi  makes  him  think  he  has  married  a 
fury,  y 

Cler.  And  she  carries  it  up  bravely. 

Tru.  I,  she  takes  any  occasion  to  speak : 
tthat's  the  height  on't. 

j   Cler.  Ana  how   soberly  Dauphine   la- 
bours to  satisfy  him,  that  it  was  none  of  his 
/plot! 

Tru.  And  has  almost  brought  him  to  the 
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ngs*.  And  an  intelligent  voman,  if  she 
know  by  herself  the  least  defect,  will  be 
tnost  curious  to  hide-it :  and  it  becomes  her. 
If  she  be  short,  let  her  sit  much,  lest  when 
she^tands,  she  be  thought  to  sit.  If  she  have 
an  ill  foot,  let  her  wear  her  gown  the  longer, 
and  her  shoe  the  thinner.  If  a  fat  hand, 
and  scald  nails,  Ut  her  carve  the  less,  and 
act  in  gloves.  If  a  sour  breath,  let  her 
nevtr  discourse  felting,  and  always  talk  at 
her  distance.  If  she  have  black  and  nigged 
teeth,  let  her  offer  the  less  at  laughter,  espe- 
cially if  she  laugh  wide  and  open. 

Cter.  O,  you  Fhall  have  some  women, 
when  they  laugh,  you  would  think  they 
bra>  'd.  it  is  so  rude  and 

Tm.  I,  and  others^  that  will  stalk  i'  their 
gait  like  an  estrich,  and  take  huge  strides.  I 
cannot  endure  such  a  sight.  I  love  measure 
i*  the  feet,  and  number  i*  the  voice :  they 
are  gentlenesses,  that  oftentimes  draw  lib 
less  than  the  face. 

Davp.  How  cam'st  thou  to  study  these 
creatures  so  exactly  ?  1  would  thou  would'st 
jpiake  me  a  proficient. 

Trv.  Yes,  but  you  must  leave  to  live  i' 
your  chamber  then  a  month  together  upon 
Amadis  de  Gaule,  or  Don  Quixote,  as  jou^ 
are  v?ont;  and  come  abroad  where  the 
matter  is  frequent,  to  court,  to  tiltings, 'pub- 
lic shows,  and  feasts,  to  plays,  and  church 
tomctimes :  thither  they  come  to  shew  their 
new  tires  too,  to  see,  and 'to  be  seen.  In 
these  places,  a  man  shall  find  whom  to  love, 
whom  to  play  with,  whom  to  touch  once, 
whom  to  hold  ever  K  The  variety  arrests 
his  judgment.  A  wench  to  please  a  man 
comes  not  down  dropping  from  the  ceiling, 


as  he  lies  on  his  back  droning  a  tobacco-pipe. 
He  must  go  where  she  is. 

Daup.    I  es,  and  be  never  the  nearer. 

Tru.  Out,  heretick.  That  diffidence 
makes  thee  worthy  it  should  be  so  ^ 

CUr.  He  say^  true  to  you,  Dauphine. 

Daup.  Why? 

Tru.  A  man  should  not  doubt  to  over- 
come any  woman.  Think  he  can^vanquisb 
'em,  and  he  shall :  for  though  they  deny, 
their  desire  is  to  be  tempted.  Penelope 
herself  cannot  hold  out  long.  Ostend,  you 
saw,  was  taken  at  last  *.  You  must  perse- 
vere, and  hold  to  your  purpose.  I'hey 
would  w>licit  \is,  but  that  they  are  afraid. 
Howsoever,  they  wish  in  their  hearts  we 
should  solicit  them.  Praise  'em,  flatter  'em, 
you  shall  never  want  eloquence  or  trust: 
even  the  chastest  delight  to  feel  themselves 
that  way  rub'd./*  NVith  praises  you  must 
mix  kisses  too.  Hf  they  take  them,  they'll 
take  more.  Tlough  they  strive,  they  would 
be  overcome/ 

^  Cler.  O,  mit  a  man  must  beware  of  force. 
j  Tru.  It  is  to  them  an  acceptable  violence, 
{and  has  oft-times  the  place  of  the  greatest 
Icourtesie.  She  that  might  have  been  forc'd, 
iand  you  let  her  go  free  without  touching, 
Ithough  then  she  seem  to  thank  you,  will 
lever  hate  you  after  ;  and  glad  i'  the  face, 
!  is  assuredly  sad  at  the  heart. 

Cler.  But  all  women  are  not  to  be  taken 
all  ways*. 

Tru.  'Tis  true ;  no  more  than  all  birds, 
or  all  fishes.    If  you  appear  learned  to  an 
ignorant  wench,  or  jocund  to  a  sad,  or  witty 
to  a  foolish,  why  she  presently  begins  to  mis-^ 
trust  herself.     You  must  approach  them  i'  \ 


*  True.  Believe  it,  I  told  you  right,  ff'omen  ought  to  repair  the  losses  time  and  years 
have  made  i*  their  features,  with  dressings.']  "  True-wit  here  resumes  the  subject  of  ladies' 
"  dressings,  <5rc.  which  beheld  with  Clerimont  above,  in  act  1.  sc.  1.  and  our  learned  come- 
'*  dian  cannot  easily  part  with  the  pleasure  he  fiijds  in  translating  and  imitating  Ovid ;  though 
"  the  audience,  perhaps,  may  think  the  business  and  action  ot  the  play  is  hereby  too  much 
"  interrupted." — Mr.  Upton. 

*  ff^hom  to  play  with,  whom  to  touch  once,  whom  to  hold  rrer.]  This  is  still  from  Ovid ; 

Illic  inv^nies  quod  ames,  quod  ludcre  possis, 
Quodgue  semel  tongas,  ouodque  tenere  telis. 

*  That  DIFFERENCE  mokes  thee  worthy  it  should  be  so.]  The  first  folio  gives  us  here  the 
true  reading;  it  should  be,  Viat  diffidence  makes  tJieevwrtlty  it  should  be  so,  which  is  a 
proper  reply  to  what  Dauphine  said  before.     ^  ^ 

*  Penelope  lierself  cannot  hold  long.    Ostend,  you  saw,  was  taken  at  last.] 

Penelopen  ipsam,  persta  modo,  tempore  vinces, 
Capta  rides  sero  Petgama,  capta  tauten. 
J5ut  in  these  imitations  of  Ovi(f,  our  poet  very  judiciously  has  his  eye  upon  his  own  times : 
,   alluding  to  tie  long  siege  of  Ostend,  which  h"eld  out  three  years'and  three  months,  and  was 
;'at  last  taken  by  the  marquis  Spinola,  after  the  9laughter  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  on  both, sidis.       I         ' 
*   *  But  'all  women  ctre  notUh  he^Mchn  always.]  The  original  is, 

..  --^ '-^r^^—Siirit  divefsapvelUs 

'.'  '      Pectoral  milieaitiriltos  cxcipemifleniodis. 

This  shews  tlie'ite:ct  is'.iftjrrtipt^d,  2infl  that  it  should  be  read.  All  women  are  not  to  &e  taken 
all  ways.    A  parallel  corruption  occurs  in.  Shakspeare's  Twelfth  Night,  where  sir  Toby, 

*  speaking  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  says,  *'  He  has  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature:"  to  which 

•  Maria  replies,  "  He  hath  indeed  almost  natural,"  where  I  apprehend  it  should  be  all  most 
natural. 


Act  4.  Scene  3.]    EPICCENE ;  Olt,  THE  SILENT  WOMAN. 
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I  their  own  height,  their  own  line;  for  the 
contrary  makes  many,  that  fear  to  commit 
themselves  to  jioble  and  worthy  fellows, 
run  into  the  embraces  of  a  rascal.  If  she 
love  wit,  give  verses,  though  you  borrow 
'em  of  a  friend,  or  buy  'em,  to  have  good. 
If  valour,  talk  of  your  sword,  and  be  fre- 
quent in  the  mention  of  quarrels,  though 
you  be  staunch  in  fighting.  If  activity,  be 
seen  o'  your  Barbary  often,  or  leaping  over 
stools,  for  the  credit  of  your  back.  If  she 
lore  good  clothes  or  dressing,  have  your 
learned  cpuncil  about  you  every  morning, 

Eur  French  taylor,  barber,  linener,  &c. 
t  your  powder,  your  glass,  and  yotir 
comb  be  youf  dearest  acquaintance.  Take 
more  care  for  the  ornament  of  your  head, 
than  the  safety ;  and  wish  the  common- 

-  wealth  rather  troubled,  than  a  hair  about 
you.  That  will  take  her.  Then  if  she  be 
covetous  and  craving,  do  you  promise  any 
thing,  and  perform  sparingly  ;  so  shall  you 
keep  her  m  appetite  still.  Seem  as  you 
would  give,  but  be  hke  a  barren  field,  that 
yields  httle  ;  or  unlucky  dice  to  foolish  and 
hoping  gamesters.  Let  your  gifts  be  slight 
ahd  dainty,  rather  than  precious.  Let  cun- 
ning be  above  cost.  Give  cherries  at  time 
of  year,  or  apricots :  and  say,  they  were 
sent  you  out  o*  the  country,  though  you 
bought  'em  in  Cheapside.  Admire  her  tires, 
like  her  in  all  fashions;  compare  her  in 
every  habit  to  some  deity ;  invent  excellent 
dreams  to  flatter  her,  and  riddles;  or,  if 
she  be  a  great  one,  perform  always  the  se- 
cond parts  to  her ' ;  like  what  she  likes, 
praise  whom  she  praises,  and  fail  not  to 
make  the  household  and  servants  yours, 
yea  the  whole  family,  ^nd  salute  'em  by 
their  names,  ('tis  but  light  cost,  if  you  can 
purchase  'em  so,)  and  make  her  physician 
your  pensioner,  and  her  chief  woman.  Nor 
will  it  be  out  of  your  gain  to  make  love  to 

rher  too,  so  she  follow,  not  usher  her  lady*s 
/  pleasure.   All  blabbing  is  taken  away,  when 
I  she  comes  to  be  a  part  of  the  crime.  . 
Daup.   On  what  courtly  lap  hast  thou 

-  late  slept,  to  come  forth  so  sudden  and  ab- 
solute a  courtling  ? 

Tru.  Good  faith,  I  should  rather  question 
you,  that^re  so  heark'ning  after  these  mys- 


teries. I  begin  to  suspect  your  diligence, 
Dauphine.  Speak,  art  diou  in  love  in 
earnest } 

Daup.  Yes,  by  my  troth,  am  I ;  'twere 
ill  dissembling  before  thee.       , 

Tru,  With  which  of  'em,  I  pr'ythee  ? 
-  ^  Daup.  With  all  the  collegiates. 
"  Cler,  Out  on  thee.     We'll  keep  you  at 
home^  believ^  it,  i*  the  stable,  au'  you  be 
such  B  stalji^n. 

Tru.  No ;  I  like  him  well.     Men  should 
love  wisely,  and  all  women  ;  some  one  for  > 
the  face,  and  let  her  please  the  eye  ;  ano-  ^^ 
ther  for  the  skin,  and  let  her  please  the  • 
touch ;  a  third  for  the  voice,  and  let  her 
please  the  ear ;  and  where  the  objects  mix, 
let  the  senses  so  too.    Thou  would'st  think 
it  strange,  if  I  should  make  'em  all  in  love 
with  thee  afore  night ! 

Daup.  I  wo* lid  say,  thou  hadst  the  best 
philtre  i*  the  world,  and  couldV  do  mofe 
than  madam  Medea,  or  doctor  Foreman  *, 

Tru.  If  I  do  not,  let  me  play  the  moun- 
tebank for  my  meat,  while  I  live,  and  the 
bawd  tor  my  drink. 

Daup.  So  be  it,  I  say. 

SCENE   IL 

Otter,  Clerinwnt,  Dazv,  Dauphine,  Morose, 
True-xvit,  La-Foole,  Mrs.  Qtter. 

OtU  O  lord,  gentlemen,  how  my  knights 
and  I  have  mist  you  here  ! 

Cler.  Why,  captain,  what  service  ?  what 
service  ? 

OtL  To  see  me  bring  up  my  bull,  bear, 
and  horse  to  fi^ht. 

Daxo.  Yes  faith,  the  captain  says  we  shall 
be  his  dogs  to  bait  *em. 

Daup.  A  good  employment. 

Tru.  Come  on,  let^s  see  your  course 
then. 

ImtF.  I  am  afraid  my  cousin  will  be  of- 
fended, if  she  come. 

Ott.  Be  afraid  of  nothing.  Gentlemen,  I 
have  plac'd  the  drum  and  the  trumpets,  and 
one  to  give  'em  the  sign  when  you  are 
ready.  Here's  my  bull  for  myself,  and  my 
bear  for  sir  John  Daw,  and  my  horse  for  sir 
Amorous.  Now  set  your  foot  to  mine,  and 
yours  to  his,  and 


^  Or,  if  she  be  a  great  one,  perform  always  the  second  parts  to  her.l ' 

Partes  ilia  paientis  agat. 
But,  as  Mr.  Upton  remarks, 'whether  she  be  great  ot  little,  it  alters  not  the  case  at  all.  "  I 
**  am  afraid  then,  (says  he,)"that  our  poet  did  not  here  rightly  understand  his  author.  Let 
*'  the  whole  farce  be  so  managed,  says  Ovid,  that  your  mistress  may  seem  to  carry  all 
*'  before  her:  yield  to  her  in  ner  disputes;  be  you  the  vanquished,  and  she  the  victor." 
This  is  the  force  of  Ovid's  words.  Jonson  has  expressed  it  by  a  Inetaphor,  taken  from  the 
stage,  where  a  less  principal  character  acting  in  subordination  to  the  first,  and  forwarding 
all  his  designs,  was  said  seeundas  partes  agere. 

•  jind  couUPst  do  more  than  madam  Medea,  or  doctor  Foreman.]  He  was  a  famous  as- 
trologer and  reputed  magician  ;  the  person  concerned  with  Mrs.  Turner  at  the  instance  of 
the  countess  of  Essex,  and  used  channs,  spells,  and  phillring  potions,  to  debilitate  the  earl 
her  husband,  and  to  inflame  the  passion  of  the  viscount  Rochester,  her  gallant.  Eachard's 
hist,  of  England,  vol.  l.  p.  931.— Dr.  Grev. 
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LihF,  Pray  God  my  cousin  come  not. 

Ott  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  I  Fear 
no  cousins.  Come,  sounds  sound.  Et  rauco 
ttrrpuerunt  eornua  cantu. 

Tru,  Well  &aid,  captain^  i'faith;  well 
fought  at  the  bull. 

Cler:  Well  held  at  the  bear. 

Trtt.  Low,  low,  captain. 

Daf^.  O,  the  horee  has  kickt  off  his  dog 
already. 

La-P,  I  cannot  drink  it,  as  I  am  a  knight. 
.  Tru,  Godso,  off  with  his  spurs,  some- 
l>ody. 

Jm-F,  It  0oes  against  m^  conscience.  My 
cousin  will  be  angry  with  it. 

Daxo.  I  ha'  done  mine. 

Tru.  You  fought  high  and  fair,  sir  John. 

Cler.  At  the  head. 

Daup,  Like  an  excellent  bear-dog. 

Cler.  You  take  no  notice  of  the  business, 
I  hope  ? 

Daw.  Not  a  word,  sir :  you  tee  we  are 
jovial. 

Ott.  Sir  Amorous,  you  mutt  not  equivo- 
cate. It  must  be  piul'd  down^  for  all  my 
cousin. 

Cler.  'Sfoot,  if  yon  take  not  your  drink, 
they'll  think  you  are  discontented  with 
something ;  you'll  betray  all,  if  you  take 
the  least  notice. 

La-F.  Not  I,  I'll  both  drink  and  talk 
then. 

Ott.  You  must  pull  the  horse  on  hb 
knees,  sir  Amorous;  fear  no  cousins.  Jacta 
€Mt  aka. 

Jhi.  O,  now  he's  in  his  vein,  and  bold. 
The  least  hint  ^ven  \j[\m  of  his  wife  now, 
will  make  him  rail  desperately. 

Cler.  Speak  to  him  of  her. 

Tru.  Do  you,  and  I'll  fetch  her  to  the 
hearing  of  it. 

Daup.  Captain  He-Otter,  your  She-Otter 
is  commff,  your  wife. 

Ott.  Wife!  ^z.TitivHitiwn\  There's 
no  such  thing  in  nature.  I  confess,  gentle- 
men, I  have  a  cook,  a  laundress,  a  nouse- 
drudger4bat  serves  my  necessary  turns,  and 
goes  under  that  title :  but  he's  an  ass  that 
will  be  so  uxorious  to  tie  his  affections  to 
one  circle.  Come,  the  name  dulls  appetite. 
Here,  replenish  again ;  another  bout  Wives 
are  nasty  sluttish  animals. 

Daxtp.  O,  captain. 

Ott.  As  ever  the  earth  bare,  trihui verbis. 
Where's  master  True-wit  ? 

Z>aiz;.  He's  sljpt  aside,  sir. 

Cler.  But  you  must  drink  and  be  jovial. 

Dam.  Yes,  give  it  me. 

LorF.  And  me  too. 

Daxo.  Let's  be  jovial. 

La-F.  As  jovial  as  you  will. 


Ott.  Agreed.  Now  you  shall  ha'  the 
bear,  cousin,  and  sir  Jonn  Daw  the  hone, 
and  I'll  ha'  the  bull  still  ^  Sound  Tritons  o' 
the  Thames.  Nunc  est  lnbendum,rmncpede 
libera 

Mor.  Villains,  murderers,  sons  of  the 
earth,  and  traitors,  what  do  you  there  ? 

IMarose  speaks  Jram  akove,  the  trumpets 
sounding. 

Cler.  O,  now  the  trumpets  have  wak'd 
him,  we  shall  have  his  comjpanv. 

Ott.  A  wife  is  a  scurvy  ciojgaogdo,  an  un- 
lucky thing,  a  very  foresaid  bear-whelp, 
without  any  good  fashion  or  breeding ;  mtua 
bestia, 

[^His  wife  is  brought  out  to  hear  Aml 

Daup.  Why  did  you  marry  one  then, 
captain  ? 

Ott.  A  pox 1  married  with  six  diou- 

sand  pound,  I.    I  was  in  love  with  that.    I 
ha'  not  kist  my  fury  these  forty  weeks. 
'  Cler.  The  more  to  blame  you,  captain. 

Tru.  Nay,  Mrs.  Otter,  hear  him  a  Uttle 
first 

Ott.  She  has  a  breath  worse  than  my 
grandmother's,  prqfectb. 

Mrs.  Ott.  O  treacherous  liar !  Kiss  me, 
sweet  master  True-wit,  and  prove  hun  a 
slandering  knave. 

Tru.  I'll  rather  believe  you,  lady. 

Ott.  And  she  has  a  peruke  that* t  like  a 
pound  of  hemp,  made  up  in  shoe-threads. 

Mrs.  Ott.  O  viper,  mandrake ! 

Ott.  A  most  vile  face  !  and  yet  she 
spends  me  forty  pound  a  year  in  mercury 
and  hogs-bones.  All  her  teeth  were  made 
i'  the  Black-friers,  both  her  eye>browt  i'  the 
Strand,  and  her  hair  in  Silver-street  Every 
part  o'  the  town  owns  a  piece  of  her. 

Mrs.  Ott.  I  <^annot  hold. 

Ott.  She  takes  herself  asunder  still  when 
she  goes  to  bed,  into  some  twenty  boxes ; 
and  about  next  day  noon  is  put  together 
again,  like  a  great  German  clock ;  and  so 
comes  forth,  and  rings  a  tedious  'lanim  to 
the  whole  house,  and  then  is  quiet  aeain  for 
an  hour,  but  for  her  quarters.  Ha'  you 
done  me  right,  gentlemen  ■•  ? 

Mrs.  Ott.  No,  sir,  I'll  do  yoM  right  with 
my  quarters,  with  my  quarters. 

IShe  falls  tanm  him,  and  beats  him, 

Ott.  O,  hold,  good  princess. 

Tru.  Sound,  sound. 

Cler.  A  battle,  a  battle. 

Mrs.  Ott.  You  notorious  stinkardly  bear- 
ward,  does  my  breath  smell  ? 

Ott.  Under  correction,  dear  princess. 
Look  to  my  bear  and  my  horse,  gentlemen. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Do  I  want  teeth,  and  eye- 
brows, thou  bull-dog } 

TYu.  Sound,  sound  still. 


*  fFifef  Buz.  T1TIVILZTIUM.3  This  htttis  aword  of  no  signification,  taken  from  Plautus^ 
and  so  used  here. 

**  Ha'  you  done  me  right,  gentlemen  f]  That  is,  in  drinking  off  their  cups ;  it  is  spoke  to 
Daw  and  La-Foole. 


iny  house,  lady  Otter. 
Mn.  Ott  Ah- — 

Mar*  MrB.  Mary  Anibree,  your  exam- 
ples are  dangerous*^'.  Rogues,  hell-hounds, 
Stentorsy  out  of  my  doon,  you  sons  of  noise 
and  tumult,  begot  on  an  ill  May-day,  or 
when  the  gally-foist  b  afloat  to  Westmin- 
ster *'!  A  trumpeter  could  not  be  conceived 
but  then. 

Damp,  What  ails  you,  sir? 

Mor.  They  have  rent  my  roof,  walls, 
and  all  my  windows  asunder,  with  their 
brazen  throats. 

TfiL  Best  follow  him,  Dauphine. 

Daup.  So  I  will. 

Cier.  Where's  Daw  and  La-Foole  ? 

Ott.  They  are  both  run  away,  sir.  Good 
gentlemen,  help  to  pacify  my  princess,  and 
meak  to  the  great  ladies  for  me.  Now  must 
1  go  lie  with  the  bears  this  fortnight,  and 
keep  out  o'  the  way,  till  my  peace  be  made, 
for  this  scandal  she  has  taiKen.  Did  you 
not  see  my  bull-head,  gentlemen  ? 

Cler.  ls*t  not  on,  captain  ? 

TVii.  No ;  but  he  may  make  a  new  one, 
by  that  Is  on. 

Ott.  O,  here  'tis.  An*  you  come  over, 
gentlemen,  and  ask  for  Tom  Otter,  we'll 
go  down  to  HatclifT,  and  have  a  course 
rfoith,  for  all  these  disasters.  I'here  is 
bonaspeileh.^ 

Tlru.  Away,  captain,  get  off  while  you 
are  well. 

Cfer.  I  am  clad  we  are  rid  of  him. 

Dru.  You  nad  never  be^,  unless  we  had 
put  his  wife  upon  him.  mis  humouf  is  as 


tedious 
first 


Act  4.  Scene  8.]    EPICCS^ ;  OR,  THE  SILENT  WOMAN. 

Ott.  No,  I  protest,  under  correction.—- 

Mrs,  OU.  I,  now  you  are  under  correc- 
tion, you  protest :  but  you  did  not  protest 
before  correction,  sir.  Thou  Judas,  to  offer 
to  betray  thy  princess  !  I'll  make  thee  an 
example — 

IMorate  descends  toitha  long  sword, 

Mcr,  i  will  have  no  such  examples  in 
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at   last,  as  it  was    ridiculous  at 

SCENE    III. 

Haughty,  Mrs,  Qfter,  Mavis,  Daxo,  La- 
Foole,  Centaure,  Ejnc(tne,  True-mt,  Cle» 
rimont. 

Hau,  We  wonder'd  why  you  shriek'd  so, 
Mrs.  Otter. 

Mrs.  Ott,  O  god,  madam,  be  came  down 
with  a  huge  long  naked  weapon  in  both  his 
hands,  and  loblrd  so  dreadfully  !  sure  he's 
beside  himself. 

Mav.  Why,  what  made  you  there,  Mrs. 
Otter? 

Mrs,  Ott,  Alas,  Mrs.  Mavis,  I  was  chas- 
tising my  subject,  and  thought  nothuig  of 
him. 

Daw.  Faith,  mistress,  you  must  do  so  too. 
Learn  to  chastise.  Mistress  Otter  corrects 
her  husband  so,  he  dares  not  speak,  but 
under  correction. 

LorF.  And  with  his  hat  off  to  her :  'twould 
do  you  good  to  see. 

Man,  In  sadness,  'tis  good  and  mature 
counsel;  practise  it.  Morose.  I'll  call  you 
Morose  still  now,  as  I  call  Centaure  and 
Mavis  ;  we  four  will  be  all  one. 

Cen,  And  you'll  come  to  tJie  college,  and 
live  with  us  ? 

Hau,  Make  him  give  milk  and  honey. 

Mav,  Look,  how  you  manage  him  at  first, 
you  shall  have  him  ever  after. 

Cen,  Let  him  allow  you  your  coach  and 
four  horses,  your  woman,  your  chamber- 
maid, your  page,  your  gentleman-usher, 
your  French  cook,  and  four  grooms. 

Hau,  And  go  with  us  to  Bedlam,  to  the 
china-houses,  and  to  the  exchange. 

Cen,  k  wOl  open  the  gate  to  your  iame. 

//iBu/Here's  Centaure  has  immortaliz'd 
herself,  with  taming  of  her  wild  male.  \ 

Mav,  I,  she  has  done  the  miracle^  the 
kingdom. 

•»  Mrs,  Mart  Ambrek^  your  examples  are  dangerous,']  Mary  Ambree  is  the  heroine  of 
an  old  ballad ;  she  was  at  the  siege  of  Gaunt:  and  is  mentioned  by  our  po^  iu  his  masque 
called.  The  Fortunate  Isles, 

**  Her  you  shall  see, 

V  But  credit  me, 

*' That  Mary  Ambree, 

**  Who  marched  so  firee 

**  To  the  siege  of  Gaunt, 

*'  And  death  could  not  daunt, 

''  As  the  ballad  doth  vaunt, 

"  Were  a  braver  wight, 

"  And  a  better  sight." 
She  is  mentioned  also  in  Fletcher's  Seon\fid  iMdy,  act  5,  sub  finem : 
''  My  Mary  Ambree,  had!  but  seen  into  you, 
**  You  should  have  had  another  bed-fellow." 
^  Sons  pf  noise  and  tumult,  begot  on  an  ill  Mat-dat,  or  token  the  GALLV-FOitT  is 
q^loat  to  H^estminster.']    Alludmg  to  the  sports  which  were  antiently  used  on  May-day  ; 
and  particularly  to  the  insurrection  of  the  apprentices  in  London,  agauist  foreigners  and 
aliens,  upon  May-day  1517;  which  on  that  account  ^as  afterwards  called  Eoil  May-dm. 
—The  GaUy/oist  b  the  city-barge,  which  %ras  used  upon  the  lord-mayor's  day,  when  he 
was  sworn  into  his  office  at  Westminster. 
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/  Epi.  But,  ladies,  do  you  count  it  lawful  to 
/have  such  plurality  of  Servants,  and  do  'cm 
/  all  graces  ? 

/  Hau.  Why  not  ?  why  should  women  de- 
I  ny  their  favours  to  men  ?  are  they  the 
f.    poorer,  or  the  worse  ? 

Daw.  Is  the  Thames  the  less  for  the 
dyers'  water,  mistress  ? 

La-F,  Or  a  torch  for  lighting  many 
torches  "  ? 

Tru.  Well  said,  La-Foole ;  what  a  new 
one  he  has  got  ? 

Cen,  They  are  empty  losses  women  fear 
in  this  kind. 
■'f-  Hau,  Besides,  ladies  should  be  mindful 
I  of  the  approach  of.  age,  and  let  no  time  want 
/  his  due  use.  The  best  of  our  days  pass 
^   first. 

Mav.  We  are  rivers,  that  cannot  be  calL*d 
back,  madam  :  she  that  now  exclude^  her 
lovers,  may  live  to  lie  a  forsaken  beldam, 
in  a  frozen  bed. 

Cen.  'Tis  true,  Mavis:  and  who  will 
wait  on  us  to  coach  then  ?  or  write,  or  tell 
us  the  news  then  ?  make  anagrams  of  our 
names,  and  invite  us  to  the  Cock-pit,  and 
kiss  our  hands  all  the  play-time,  and  draw 
their  weapons  for  our  honours? 
Hau,  ]Not  one. 

Daw,  Nay,  my  mistress  is  npt  altogether 
unintelligent  of  these  thinss ;  here  be  in 
presence  have  tasted  of*her  favours. 

Cler,  What  a  neighing  hobby-horse  is 
^hisl 

/Epi,  But  not  with  intent  to  boast  'em 
again,  servant.  And  have  you  those  excel- 
lent receipts,  madam,  to  keep  yourselves 
from  bearing  of  children  ? 

Hau.  O  yes,  Morose:  how  should  we 
maintain  our  youth  and  beauty  else  ?  Many 
births  of  a  woman  make  her  old,  as  many, 
crops  make  the  earth  barren. 

SCENE    IV.  ' 
Morose,  Dauphine,  True-wit,  Epicasne,  CU* 

rimoiu,  Daw,  HatigfUy,  La-Foole,   Cen- 

taure.  Mavis, Jdrs.  Otter,  Trusty. 

Mor.  O  my  cursed  angel,  that  instructed 
me  to  this  fate  ! 

Dmip.  Why,  sir  ? 

Mor.  That  I  should  be  seduced  by  so 
foolish  a  devil  as  a  barber  will  make ! 

Daup*  I  would  I  had  been  worthy,  sir, 
to  have  partaken  your  counsel ;  you  should 
never  have  trusted  it  to  such  a  minister. 

Mctr,  Would  1  could  redeem  it  with  the 
loss  of  an  eye,  (nephew)  a  hahd,  or  any 
other  member. 


Daup.  Marry,  God  forbid,  sir,  that  you 
should  geld  yourself,  to  anger  your  wife. 

Mor.  So  it  would  rid  me  of  her !  and, 
that  I  did  supererogatory  penance  in  a  bel- 
fry, at  Westminster-hall,  i'  the  cock-pit,  at 
the  fall  of  a  stag,  the  Tower-wharf,  (vvhat 
place  is  there  else  ?)  London-bridge,  Paris- 
garden,  Billingsgate,  when  the  noises  are  at 
their  height,  and  loudest.  Nay,  I  would  sit 
out  a  play,  that  were  nothing  but  fights  at 
sea,  drum  J  trumpet,  and  target ! 

Daup.  I  hope  there  shall  be  no  such  need, 
sir,  lake  patience,  good  uncle.  This  is 
but  a  day,  and  'tis  well  worn  too  now. 

Mor,  "O,  'twill  be  so  for  ever,  nephew,  I 
foresee  it,  for  ever.  Strife  and  tumult  are 
the  dowry  that  comes  with  a  wife. 

Tru.  1  told  you  so,  sir,  and  you  would 
not  believe  me. 

Mor.  Alas,  do  not  rub  those  wounds, 
master  Truewit,  to  blood  again  ;  'twas  my  ' 
negligence.     Add  not  affliction  to  affliction. 
I  have  perceiv'd  the  effect  of  it,  too  late,  in 
madam  Otter. 

Epi.  How  do  you,  sir  ? 

Mor.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  more  unneces- 
sary question  ?  as  if  she  did  not  see  !  Why, 
I  do  as  you  see,  empress,  empress. 

Epi.  You  are  not  well,  sir  !  you  look 
very  ill !  something  has  distcmper'd  you. 

Mor.  O  horrible,  monstrous  inpertinen- 
cies  !  would  not  one  of  these  have  serv'd, 
do  you  think,  sir  ?  wo\ild  not  one  of  these 
have  serv'd  ? 

Tru.  Yes,  sir ;  but  these  are  but  notes  of 
female  kindness,  sir;  certain  tokens  that 
she  has  a  voice,  sir. 

Mor.  O,  is't  so  ?  come,  and  be  no  other- 
wise-  What  say  you  ? 

Epi,  How  do  you  feel  yourself,  sir  ? 

Mor.  Again  that ! 

Tru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  you  would  be 
friends  with  your  wife  upon  unconscionable 
terms;  her  silence 

Epi.  They  say  you  are  run  mad,  sir. 

Afor.  Not  for  love,  I  assure  you,  of  yofc  -, 
do  you  see? 

Epi.  O  lord !  gentlemen,  lay  hold  on 
him,  for  god's  sake.  What  shall  I  do  ?  who*s 
his  physician  (can  you  tell })  that  knows  the 
state  of  his  body  best,  that  I  might  send  for 
him.  Good  sir,  speak ;  I'll  send  for  One  of 
my  doctors  else. 

Mor.  What,  to  poison  me,  that  I  might 
die  intestate,  and  leave  you  possest  of  all  ? 

Epi.  Lord,  how  idly  he  talks,  and  how 
his  eves  sparkle !  he  looks  green  about  the 
temples !  do  yousee  what  blue  spots  he  has  "  ? 

"  Is  the  Tfiames  the  less  for  the  dyers'  water,  mistress  f 

La-F.  Or  a  torch  Jor  lighting  many  torjches  ?}    I'he  poet  is  loth  to  part  with  his  favou- 
rite Ovid,  but  introduces  him  wht?re  he  has  any  opportunity : 
Huid  vetet  apposito  lumen  de  lumihe  sumi, 
Suisve  cava  vastus  in  mare  servet  aquas  ? 
"  He  looks  green  about  tfte  temples !  da  you  see  wluU  blue  sports  he  has .?]    This,  as  Mr. 
Upton  remarks^  is  a  plain  imitation  of  the  following  passage  in  the  Menadtmi  oiFUuins  t 

Mul« 
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CUr,  I,  'tis  melancholy. 

Epi.  Gentlemen,  for  heaven's  sake, 
counsel  me.  Ladies !  servant,  you  have 
read  Pliny  and  Paracelsus ;  ne'er  a  word 
now  to  comfort  a  poor  gentlewoman  ?  Ay 
me !  what  fortune  had  f,  to  marry  a  dis- 
tracted man  ? 

Daw.  ril  tell  you,  mistress 

Tru,  How  rarely  she  holds  it  up  ! 

Mor,  What  mean  you,  gentlemen  ? 

Epi.  What  will  you  tell  me,  servant  ? 

Daio.  The  disease  in  Greek  is  called 
ftMfUt,  in  Latin  insania,  Juror,  vel  ecstaais 
melancholica,  that  is,  egressio,  when  a  man 
ex  melanchoUco  evadit  fanaticus. 

Mor.  Shall  I  have  a  lecture  read  upon 
me  alive  ? 

Dofto.  But  he  may  be  but  phreneticus  yet, 
mistress ;  and  phrenetis  is  only  delirium, 
or  so. 

Epi.  I,  that  is  for  the  disease,  servant ; 
but  what  is  this  to  the  cure  ?  We  are  sure 
enough  of  the  disease. 

Mor,  Let  me  eo. 

Tru.  Why,  we'll  entreat  her  to  hold  her 
peace,  sir. 

Mor,  O  no,  labour  not  to  stop  her.  She 
is  like  a  conduit-pipe,  that  will  gush  .out 
with  more  force  when  she  opens  again. 

Hau.  ril  tell  you.  Morose,  you  must 
talk  divinity  to  him  altogether,  or  moral 
philosophy. 

.  La-F,  1,  and  there's  an  excellent  book 
of  moral  philosophy,  madam,  of  Revnard 
the  foXj  and  all  the  beasts,  called  Done's 


Cen.  There  is  indeed^  sir  Amorous  La- 
Foole. 

Mor.  O  misery ! 

La-F.  I  have  read  it,  my  lady  Centaure, 
all  over  to  my  cousin  here, 

Mrs.  Ott.  I,  and  'tis  a  very  good  book  as 
any  is,  of  the  modems. 

Daw,  Tut,  he  must  have  Seneca  read  to 
him,  and  Plutarch,  and  the  antients;  the 
modems  are  not  for  this  disease. 

Cler.  Why,  you  discommended  them  too, 
to-day,  sir  John. 

Daw.  I,  in  some  cases :  but  in  these  they 
are  best,  and  Aristotle's  cthicks. 

Mav,  Say  you  so,  sir  John  ?  I  think  you 
are  deceiv'd  ;  you  took  it  upon  trust. 

Hau.  Where's  Trusty,  my  woman?  I'll 
end  this  difference.  I  pr'ythee.  Otter,  call 
her.  Her  father  and  mother  were  both  mad 
when  they  put  her  to  me. 

Mor,  i  tnink  so.  Nay,  gentlemen,  I  am 
tame.  This  is  but  an  exercise,  I  know,  a 
marriage-ceremony,  which  I  must  endure. 

Hau,  And  one  of  them  (I  know  not 
which)  was  cured  with  the  sick  man*s  salve. 


and  the  other  with  Green's  groat's-worth  of 
wit. 

Tru,  A  very  cheap  cure,  madam. 

Hau.  I,  *ti&very  feasible. 

Mrs.  Ott.  My  lady  call'd  for  you,  mis- 
tress Trusty:  you  must  decide  a  contro- 
versy. 

Hau.  O,  Trusty,  which  was  it  you  said, 
your  father,  or  your  mother,  that  was  cured 
with  the  sick  man's  salve  ? 

Trus.  My  mother,  madam,  with  the 
salve. 

Tru.  Then  it  was  the  sick  woman's  salve? 

This.  And  niy  father  with  the  groat's- 
worth  of  wit.  But  there  was  other  means 
us'd;  we  had  a  preacher  that  would  preach 
folk  asleep  still ;  and  so  they  were  prescrib'd 
to  go  to  church,  by  an  ola  woman  that  was 
their  physician,  thrice  a-wcek 

Epi,  To  sleep  ? 

Trus.  Yes,  forsooth:  and  every  night  they 
read  themselves  asleep  on  those  books. 

Epi.  Good  faith,  it  stands  with  great  rear 
son.  I  would  I  knew  where  to  procure 
th^se  books. 

Mor.  O! 

La-F,  I  can  help  you  with  one  of  'em, 
mistress  Morose,  the  groat's-worth  of  wit. 

Epi.  But  I  shall  disfurnish  you,  sir  Amo- 
rotis :  can  you  spare  it  ? 

La-F.  O  yes,  for  a  week,  or  so;  I'll  read 
it  myself  to  him. 

Epi.  No,  I  must  do  that,  sir;  that  must 
be  my  office. 

Mor,  Oh,  oh! 

Epi,  Sure  he  would  do  well  enough,  if  he 
could  sleep.  , 

Mor.  >f o,  I  should  do  well  enough,  if 
you  could  sleep.  Have  I  no  friend,  that 
will  make  her  drunk,  or  ^ve  her  a  litde 
laudanum,  or  opium  ? 

Tru.  Why,  sir,  she  talks  ten  times  worse 
in  her  sleep. 

Mor.  H6w  I 

Cler.  Do  you  not  know  that^  sir  ?  never 
ceases  all  night. 

Tru,  And  snores  like  a  porcpisce. 

Mor.  O  redeem  me,  fate ;  redeem  me, 
fate.  For  how  many  causes  may  a  man  be 
divorc'di  nephew  ? 

Daup.  I  know  not,  truly,  sir. 

Tru.  Some  divine  must  resolve  you  in 
that,  sir,  or  canon-lawyer. 

Mor.  I  will  not  rest,  I  will  not  think  of 
any  other  hope  or  comfort,  till  I  know. 

Cler.  Alas,  poor  man ! 

Tnu  You'll  make  him  mad  indeed, 
ladies,  if  you  pursue  this. 

Hau.  No,  we'll  let  him  breathe  now,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  so. 

Cler.  By  my  f^th,  a  large  truce. 


Mul.  Kiden^  tu  iUi  oculos  virere  t  ut  viridis  exoritur  color 
Ex  temporibus  atque  Jrontt,  ut  ocuii  scintillant,  vide ! 
It  may  be  just  necessary  to  mentiop^  that  ^nnis  for  spots  is  the  blunder  of  the  last  edition. 
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HmL  Is  that  his  keeper,  that  is  gone  with 
him? 

Daw*  It  is  his  nephew,  madam. 

La-F.  Sir  Dauphine  £ugenie. 

Cm.  He  looks  tike  a  very  pitiful  knight — 

/>aw.  As  can  be.  This  manriage  \m  put 
him  out  of  all. 

Im'F.  He  has  not  a  penny  in  his  purse, 
madam — 

Daxv,  He  is  ready  to  err  all  this  'da}[. 

LorF.  A  Terv  shark ;  he  set  me  i'  th^ 
nick  f  other  nignt  at  Primero. 

Tru.  How  these  swabber^talk ! 

Ckr.  \,  Otter's  wine  h^siwell'd  their  hu- 
mours above  a  spriDg-tiderr 

Hmi.  Good  Morose,  len  go  in  again.  I 
like  your  couches  exceeding  well ;  we'll  go 
lie  and  talk  there. 

Epi.  I  wait  OD  you,  madam. 

Tru,  'Slight,  I  will  have  'em  as  silent  as 
«gns,  andSieir  post  too,  ere  I  ha'  done. 
Do  you  hear,  laay-bride?  I  pray  thee  now, 
as  thou  art  a  noble  .wench,  continue  this  dis- 
course of  Dauphine  within ;  but  praise  him 
exceedingly;  magnify  him  with  all  the 
height  of  anection  tnou  canst ;  (I  have  some 
purpose  in't ;)  and  but  beat  off  these  two 
rooks.  Jack  Daw,  and  his  fellow,  with  any 
discontentment  hither,  and  I'll  honour  thee 
for  ever. 

Em,  I  was  about  it  here.  It  angred  me 
to  tne  soul,  to  hear  'em  begm  to  talk  so 
malepert 

Tru,  Pray  thee  perform  it,  and  thou 
winn'st  me  an  idolater  to  Uiee  everlasting. 

^9i.  Will  YOU  go  in  and  hear  me  do't  ? 
1  iru.  No,  I'll  stay  here.  Drive  'em  out 
;  of  your  company,  'tis  all  I  ask;  which  can- 
I  not  be  any  way  better  done,  than  by  extol- 
I  Ung  Dauphine,  whom  they  have  so  slighted. 
I  Epi.  I  warrant  you ;  you  shall  expect  <»ie 
of  'em  presently. 

Cler.  What  a  cast  of  kastrils  are  these,  to 
hawk  after  ladies  thus !    ^  w 

Tru.  I,  and  strike  atrsuch  an  eagll  as 
Dauphine.  v  / 

Ckr,  He  will  be  mad  when  we  tell  him. 
Here  he  comes. 

SCENE   V. 

Cierifnont,  True<mt,  Dauphine,  Daw, 

LorFoole. 

Cler,  O  sir,  you  are  welcome. 

Tru,  Where's  thine  uncle  ? 

Daup,  Run  out  of  doors  in's  night-caps, 
to  talk  with  a  casuist  about  his  diyorce.  It 
works  admirably. 

Trtu  Thou  woukl'st  ha'  said  so,  an'  thou 
hadst  been  here  !  The  kMlies  have  laugh'd 

"  Vihey  donotinmte  ikee,  and  he  ready  to  sba&cr^  ikee,takeike  mortgage  qfn^xviL'] 
The  sense  hese  is  not  defective  indeed,  but  is  much  improved  by  re8toring[  tne  wcffd  scratch, 
the  reading  of  the  first  edition,  instead  of  search,  the  error  of  the  later  cqpies. 

'*  You  two  shaU  be  the  chorus  behM  the  arras,  and  whip  out  hettocen  the  acts  and  speak.'] 
A  kind  of  sneer,  as  Mr.  Upton  supposes,  on  his  contemporary  Shakspeare  ;  and  we  nave  a 
sarcasm  of  the  same  kiad  abave»  where  Morose  says,  **  I  could  sit  out  a  play,  that  were 
notbbg  but  fights  at  sea,  drumi  trumpet,  and  target" 


at  thee  most  comically,  since  thou  wenf  st, 
Dauphine. 

cler.  And  ask'd,  if  thou  wert  thine  uncle's 
keeper? 

Tru.  And  the  brace  of  baboons  answer'd. 
Yes ;  and  said,  thou  wert  a  pitiful  poor  fel- 
low, and  didst  live  upon  posts,  and  hadst 
nothing  but  three  suits  of  apparel,  and  some 
few  benevolences  that  the  lords  ga*  thee  to 
fool  to  'em,  and  swagger. 

Daup.  Let  me  not  live,  I'll  beat  'em ; 
Pll  bind  'em  both  to  grand  madam's  bed- 
posts, and  have  'em  baited  with  monkeys. 

Tru.  Thou  shalt  not  need,  they  shall  he 
beaten  to  thy  hand,  Dauphine.  I  have  an 
execution  ta^erve  upofKem,  1  warrant  thee 
shall  serv&/trust  my  plpL 

Daup.  f^^u  have  many  plots  1  so  you 
had  one  kvmake  all  the  wenches  in  love 
with  me. 

ThL  Wlfy,  if  I  do  it  not  yet  afore  night, 
as  near  as  'tis,  and  that  they  do  not  every 
one  invite  thee,  and  be  ready  to  scratch  for 
thee,  take  the  mortgage  of  my  wit**. 

Cler.  'Fore  god,  I'll  be  his  witness  thou 
shalt  have  it,  Dauphine  :  thou  shalt  be  his 
fool  for  ever,  if  thou  dost  not. 

Tru.   Agreed.     Perhaps    'twill   be  the 

better  estate.    Do  jou  observe  this  g^lerv, 

or  rather  lobby  indeed  ?    Here  are  a  couple 

of  studies,  at  each  e^d  one :  here  will  I  act 

mich  a  tragi-comed3n1)etween  the  Guelpbs 

Su)d  the  Ghibel lines.  Daw  and  La  Foole 

liich  of  'em  comes  out  first,  will  I  seize  on : 
two  shall  be  the  chorus  behind  the 
,  and  whip  out  between  the  acts  and 
speak  '^  If  I  do  not  make  'em  keep  the 
peace  ftf  this  remnant  of  the  day,  if  not  of 

the  year,  I  have  failed  once 1  hear  Daw 

commg :  hide,  and  do  not  laugh,  for  god's  , 
sake.  J 

Dsm,  Which  is  the  way  into  the  garden, 
trow? 

Tru.  O,  Jack  Daw  I  I  am  glad  I  have 
met  with  you;  In  good  faith,  Imust  have 
this  matter  go  no  further  between  you:  I 
must  ha'  it  taucen  up. 

Daw.  What  matter,  sir  ?  between  whom? 

Tru.  Come,  you  disguise  it,  sir  Amorous 
and  you.  If  you  love  me.  Jack,  you  shall 
make  use  of  your  philosophy  now,  for  this 
once,  and  dehver  me  your  sword.  This  is 
not  the  weddmg  the  Centaures  were  at,  tho' 
there  be  a  she-one  hefe.  The  bride  has 
entreated  me  I  wUl  see  no  blood  shed  at  her 
bridal :  you  saw  her  whisper  me  ere-while. 

Daw.  As  I  hope  to  finish  Tacitus,  I  intend 
no  murder. 
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Tru,  Do  you  not  want  for  sir  Amorous  ? 

Daw.  Not  I,  by  n\y  knighthood. 

Tru.  And  your  scholarship  too? 

Dow.  And  my  scl^clarsbip  too. 

Tru.  Go  to,  then  1  return  \ou  yourswor?!, 
and  ask  you  mercy  ;  but  put  it  not  up,  tor 
you  wilt  be  assaulted.  1  understood  that 
you  had  apprehended  it,  and  valk'd  here  to 
brave  hrm  ;  and  that  you  had  ht-l.i  your  life 
contemptible,  in  regard  of  your  honour.  ^ 

Ddxv.  No,  no;  no  such  thing,  i  assure 
you.  He  and  1  parted  now,  as  good  friends 
as  could  be. 

Tru.  Trust  not  you  to  that  visor.  I  saw 
him  since  dinner  with  another  face  :  I  have 
known  many  men  m  my  time  vex'd  with 
losses,  with  deaths,  and  with  abuses;  but 
80  offended  a  wight  as  sir  Amorous,  did  I 
never  see  or  read  of.  For  taking  away  his 
guests,  sir,  to-day,  that's  the  cause  ;  and  he 
declares  it   behmd   your  back  with  such 

threatenings  and  contempts He  said  to 

Dauphine,  yon  were  the  arrant'st  ass 

Daw   i,  he  may  say  his  pleasure. 

Tru.  And  swears,  you  are  so  protested  a 
coward,  that  he  knows  you  will  never  do 
him  any  manly  or  smi^le  right;  and  there- 
,  fote  he  will  take  his  course. 

Daw.  1*1}  give  him  any  satisfaction,  sir — 
but  fighting. 

Tru.  I,  sir ;  but  who  knows  what  satis- 
fection  he'll  take  ?  blood  he  thirsts  for,  and 
blood  he  will  tiave ;  and  whereabouts  on 
you  he  will  have  it,  who  knows  but  himself? 

Daw.  i  pray  you,  master  True-wit,  be 
you  a  mediator. 

Tru.  Well,  sir,  conceal  yourself  then  in 
this  study  till  1  return.  Nay,  you  must  be 
content  to  be  lock'd  in ;  for^  for  mine  own 
reputation,  I  would  not  have  you  seen  to  re- 
ceive a  public  disgrace,  whde  I  have  the 
matter  in  managing.  [//e  puis  him  «/).] 
Godso,  here  he  comes;  keep  your  breath 
close,  that  iie  does  not  hear  you  sigh.     In 

food  faith,  sir  Amorous,  he  is  not  this  way; 
pray  you  be  merciful,  do  not  murder  him; 
be  is  a  Christian,  as  good  as  you  :  you  are 
arni'd  as  if  you  'sought  revenge  on  all  his 
race.  Good'Dauphine,  get  him  away  from 
this  place.  I  never  knew  a  man's  c holer 
so  high,  but  he  would  speak  to  his  friends, 
he  would  hear  reason.  Jack  Daw,  Jack! 
asleep  ? 

Daw.  Is  he  gone,  master  True-wit  ? 

Tru.  I ;  did  you  hear  him  ? 

Daw.  O  god,  yes. 

Tru.  What  a  quick  ear  fear  has  ? 

Daw.  But  is  he  so  arra'd,  as  you  say  ? 

Tru.  Arm'd  ?  did  you  ever  see  a  fellow 
^t  out  to  take  possession  ? 

Daw.  I,  sir. 

Tru,  Tliat  may  give  you  some  light  to 
conceive  of  him ;  but 'tis  nothing  to  the  prin- 
cipal. Some  talse  brother  i'  the  house  has 
furnish'd  him  strangely  ;  or,  if  it  were  out  o' 
the  house,  H  was  1  om  Otter. 


Daw.  Indeed  he*s  a  captain,  and  his  wife 
is  his  kinswoman. 

Tru.  He  has  got  somebody's  old  two- 
hand  s^^'o^d,  to  mow  you  off  at  the  knees : 
and  that  sword  hath  spawned  such  a  dagger ! 
— But  then  he  is  so  hung  with  pikes,  hal- 
berds, petronels,  callivers,  and  muskets,  that 
he  looks  like  a  justice  of  peace's  hall:  a  man 
of  two  thousand  a  year  is  not  cess'd  at  so 
many  weapons  as  he  has  on.  There  was 
never  fencer  challeiig'd  at  so  many  several 
foils.  You  would  think  he  meant  to  mur- 
d«*r  all  St.  'Pulchre's  parish.  If  he  could 
but  victual  Jiimscif  for  half  a  year  in  his 
breeches,  he  is  sufficiently  arm'd  to  overrun 
a  country. 

Dazv.  Good  lord !  what  means  he,  sir  ? 
I  pray  you,  master  Trucrwit,  be  you  a  me- 
diator. 

Tru.  Well,  I'll  try  if  he  will  be  appeas'd 
with  a  leg  or  an  arm  ;  if  not,  you  must  die 
once. 

Dazv.  I  would  be  loth  to  lose  my  right 
arm,  for  writing  madrigals. 

Tru.  Why,  if  he  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
thumb,  or  a  little  finger,  all's  one  to  me. 
You  must  think,  I'lj  do  my  best. 
IHc  puts  him  up  again,  and  then  came  forth. 

Dam.  Good  sir,  do. 

Cter.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Tru.  He  will  let  me  do  nothing,  he  does 
all  afore  me ;  he  offere  his  left  arm. 

Cler.  His  left  wing,  for  a  Jack.  Daw. 

Daup.  Take  it  by  all  means. 

Tru.  How  !  maim  a  man  for  ever,  for  a 
jest  ?  What  a  conscience  hast  thou  ? 

Daup.  'Tis  no  loss  to  him  ;  he  has  no  em- 
ployment for  his  arms,  but  to  eat  spoon- 
meat.  Beside,  as  good  maim  his  body,  as 
his  reputation. 

Tru.  He  is  a  scholar  and  a  wit,  and  yet 
he  does  not  think  so.  But  he  loses  no  repu- 
tation with  us ;  for  we  all  resolv'd  him  an 
ass  before.     '1  o  your  places  again. 

Cler.  1  pray  tliee,  let  me  be  in  at  the 
other  a  little.' 

Tru.  Look,  you'll  spoil  all ;  these  be  ever 
your  tricks. 

Cler.  No,  but  I  could  hit  of  some  things 
that  thou  wilt  miss,  and  thou  wilt  say  are 
good  ones. 

Tru.  I  warrant  you.  I  pray  forbear,  I'll 
leave  it  off  else. 

Du'p.  Come  away,  Ckrimont. 

Tru.  SJir  Amorous ! 

Jm-F.  Master  'IVue-wit. 

Iru.  Whither  were  you  going? 

La-F,  Down  into  the  court  to  make 
water. 

Tru.  By  no  means,  sir ;  you  shall  rather 
tempt  your  breeches. 

La-F,  VVhy,  sir? 

Tru,  Enter  here,  if  you  love  your  life. 

Jm'F.  Why!  why! 

Tru.  Question  till  your  throat  be  cut,  do: 
dally  till  the  enraged  soul  find  you. 
Ss 
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La-F.  Who's  that? 

Trv.  Daw  it  18 :  will  you  in  ? 

La-F.  1, 1,  ril  in  :  what's  the  matter? 

Tru.  Nay,  if  he  had  been  cool  enough  to 
tell  us  that,  there  had  been  some  hope  to 
atone  vou  *' ;  but  he  seems  so  implacably 
enrag'd. 

La-F  'Slight,  let  huu  rage :  Pll  hide  my- 
self. 

Tru.  Do,  good  sir.  But  what  have  you 
done  to  him  within,  that  should  provoke  iiirn 
thus  i  You  have  broke  some  jest  upon  him 
afore  the  ladies 

La-F.  Not  I,  never  in  my  Ij/e,  broke  jest 
upon  any  man.  The  bride  was  p|:aising  sir 
Dauphine,  and  he  went  away  in  snuflT,  and 
I  followed  him  ;  unless  he  took  offence  at 
me  in  his  drink  ere-while,  that  I  wouid  not 
pledge  all  tlie  horse  fiill. 

^Tru,  By  my  faith,  and  that  may  be  ;  you 
remember  well :  but  he  walks  the  round  up 
and  down  '%  tiirough  every  room  o*  the 
house,  with  a  towel  in  his  hand,  crying, 
where's  La-Foole?  who  saw  La-Fooler  And 
when  Dauphine  and  I  demanded  the  cause, 
we  can  force  no  answer  from  him,  but  [O 
revenge,  how  sweet  art  thou !  I  will  strangle 
him  in  this  towel]  which  leads  us  to  conjec- 
ture, that  the  main  cause  of  his  fury  is,  for 
bringing  your  meat  to-day,  with  a  towel 
about  you,  to  his  discredit 

La-F.  Like  enough.  Why,  an'  he  be 
angry  for  that,  Til  stay  here  till  his  anger  be 
blown  over. 

Tru.  A  good  becoming  resolution,  sir; 
if  you  can  put  it  on  o'  the  sudden. 

La-F.  Yes,  1  can  put  it  on :  ot,  I'll  away 
into  the  country  presently. 

Tru.  How  will  you  go  out  o'  the  house, 
sir?  he  knows  you  are'i*  the  house,  and  he'll 
watch  you  this  se*n  night,  '  but  he'lL  have 
you  :  he'll  outwait  a  serjeant  for  you. 

Let'F.  Why,  then  I'll  stay  here. 

Tru.  You  must  think  how  to  victual 
yourself  in  time  then. 

La-F.  Why,  sweet  master  True-wit,  will 
you  entreat  my  cousin  Otter  to  send  me  a 
cold  venison  pasty,  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine, 
and  a  chamber-pot  ? 

*'  Tfiere  had  been  some  hope  td  attohe  you.]  To  make  you  friends^  to  set  you  ai  one 
again. 

''  BtU  he  xvalks  the  round  up  and  doivn.']  A  phrase  taken  from  the  army ;  where  it  was 
the  business  of  certain  inferior  officers  to  go  round  to  the  centinels  and  outguards,  who  from 
thence  were  called  gentlemen  qfihe  round.    See  Every  man  in  Ids  humour,  act  3.  sc.  3. 

**  ^  stool  toere  betUr,  sir,  of  sir  Ajax  his  invention.'\  1  he  allusion  here  seems  to  me  as 
poor,  as  it  is  obvious,     bo  again  in  his  epigrams, 

**  And  I  could  wish  for  their  eterniz'd  sakes, 
"My  muse  had  plough'd  with  his  that  sung  A-jax?* 
However,  poor  as  the  pun  is,  the  wits  of  our  author's  age  were  not  ashamed  to  use  it.    The 
same  allusion  is  in  a  play  of  Shakspeare's,  Lovers  Labour  Lost,  act  5.     **  Cost.  Your  lion 
**  that  holds  the  poll-ax,  sitting  on  a  close-stool,  will  be  given  to  j^jax;  he  will  be  then  the 
"  ninth  worthy." — Mr.  Upton. 

Our  grave  antiquary  Cambden  hath  condescended  to  allude  to  it  upon  a  similar  subject : 
having  mentioned  the  French  word  pet,  *'  Enquire,  says  he,  if  you  understand  it  not,  oi 
**  Cloacina's  chaplains,  or  such  as  are  well  read  in  A-jux.^*    Remains,  4to,  edit  3. 


Tru,  A  stool  were  better,  sir,  of  sir  Ajax 
his  invention  *". 

LorFa.  I,  that  will  be  better  indeed ;  and 
a  pallat  to  lie  on. 

Tru.  O,  I  would  not  advise  thee  to  sleep, 
by  any  means. 

La-F.  Would  you  not,  sir?  why,  then  I 
will  not.  • 

Tru.  Yet  there's  another  fear 

La-F.  Is  there?  whatis't? 

Tru.  No,  he  cannot  break  open  this  door 
with  his  foot  sure. 

La-F.  I'll  set  my  back  agamst  it,  sir.  I 
have  a  good  back. 

Tru.  But  then  if  he  should  batter. 

La-F.  Batter !  if  he  dare,  I'll  have  an  ac- 
tion of  battery  against  him. 

Tru.  Cast  you  the  worst.  He  hat  lent 
for  powder  already,  and  what  he  will  do 
with  it,  no  man  knows ;  perhaps  blow  up 
the  comer  of  the  house  where  he  suspects, 
you  are.  Here  he  comes ;  in  quickly. 
iHefiigns  as  ^  one  toere  present,  tofri^ 

the  other,  who  is  run  in  to  hide  him$e{/, 
I  protest,  sir  John  Daw,  he  is  not  this  way : 
wnat  will  you  do  ?  Before  god  you  shall 
hang  no  petard  here :  I'll  die  rather.  Will 
you  not  take  my  word  ?  I  never  knew  one 
but  would  be  satisfied.  Sir  Amorous,  there's 
no  standing  out:  he  has  made  a  petard  of 
an  old  brass  pot,  to  force  your  door.  Think 
upon  some  satisfoction,  or  terms  to  offer 
him. 

La-F.  Sir,  I'll  give  him  any  satisfaction:  I 
dare  give  ai»y  terms. 

Tru.  You'll  leave  it  to  mfe  then? 

La-F.  I,  sir :  I'll  stand  to  any  conditions. 

Tru.  How  now,  what  tiiink  you,  sirs? 
were't  not  a  difficult  thing  to  acterminc 
which  of  th<!se  two  fear'd  most? 

[He  calls  forth  Clerimont  and  Dauphine. 

Cler,  Yes,  but  this  fears  the  bravest :  the 

(other,  a  whiniling  dastard.  Jack  Daw  !  But 
La-Foole,  a  brave  heroic  coward!  and  is 
afraid  in  a  great  look,  and  a  stout  accent,  I 
like  him  rarely. 

Tru.    Had  it  not  been  pity  these   two 
should  ha'  been  conceal' d  ? 
CUr.  Shall  I  make  a  motion  ? 
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Tnu  Briefly:  for  I  must  strike  while 'tis 
hot 

Cler.  Shall  I  go  fetch  the  ladies  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe } 

Tru.  IJmh}  I,  by  my  troth. 

Daup.  By  no  mortal  means.  Let  them 
continue  in  the  state  of  ieoorancc,  and  err 
still;  think 'em  wits  ana  fine  fellows,  as 
they  have  done.  'Tweresinto  reform  them. 

Tru.  Well,  I  will  have  'em  fetcht,  now  I 
think  on*t,  for  a  private  purpose  of  mine : 
do,  Clerimont,  fetch  'em,  and  discourse  to 
'em  all  that's  past,  and  bring  'em  into  the 
gallery  here. 

Daip.  This  is  thy  extreme  vanity  now : 
thou  think'st  thou  wert  undone,  if  every  jest 
thou  mak'st  were  not  publish' d. 

TrtL  Thou  shalt  see  how  unjust  thou  art 
presently.  Cleriniont,  say  it  was  Dauphine^s 
plot.  Trust  roe  not,  if  the  whole  drift  be 
not  for  thy  good.  There's  a  carpet  i'  the 
iiext  room,  put  it  on,  with  this  scarf  over 
thy  face,  and  a  cushion  o'  thy  head,  and  be 

ready  when  I  call  Amorous.    Away 

John  Daw. 

Daw.  What  good  news,  sir  ? 

Tru,  Faith,  1  have  followed  and  argued 
with  him  hard  for  you.  1  told  him  you  were 
a  knight,  and  a  scholar,  and  that  you  knew 
fortitude  did  consist  magis  patie'ndo  quhm 
Jaciendo,  maguferendo  qudmfaicndo. 

Daw,  It  doth  so  indeed,  sir. 

Tru.  And  that  you  would  suffer,  I  told 
him :  so  at  first  he  demanded,  by  my  troth, 
in  my  conceit,  too  much. 

Daw.  What  was  it,  sir? 

Tru.  Your  upper  lip,  and  six  o'  your 
fore-teeth***. 

Daw.  'Twas  unreasonable. 

Tru.  Nay,  I  told  him  plainly,  you  could 
not  spare  'em  all.  So  after  long  argument 
(pro  4*  con,  as  you  know)  I  brought  him 
down  to  your  two  butter-teeth,  and  them  he 
would  have. 

Daw.  O,  did  you  so?  Why,  he  shall  have 
'em. 

Tru.  But  he  shall  not,  sir,  by  your  leave. 
The  conclusion  is  this,  sir:  because  you 
shall  be  very  good  friends  hereafter,  and 
this  never  to  be  remembered  or  upbraided ; 
besides,  that  he  may  not  boast  he  has  done 
an^r  such  thing  to  you  in  his  own  person ; 
he  is  to  come  here  in  disguise,  give  you  five 
kicks  in  private,  sir;  take  your  sword  from 
you,  and  lock  you  up  in  that  study  during 
pleasure:  which  will  be  but  a  little  while, 
we'll  get  it  releas'd  presently. 

Daw.  Five  kicks  ?  he  shall  ha'  six^  w,  to 
be  friends. 


Tru.  Believe  me,  you  shall  not  over- 
shoot yourself,  to  send  him  that  word  by 
me. 

Daw.  Deliver  it,  sir;  he  shall  have  it 
with  all  my  heart  to  be  friends. 

Tru.  Friends  ?  Nay,  an'  he  should  not  be 
so,  and  heartily  too,  upon  these  terms,  he 
shall  have  me  to  enemy  while  I  live.  Come, 
sir,  bear  it  bravely. 

DcBw.  O  god,  sir,  'tis  nothing. 

Tru.  True.  What's  six  kicks  to  a  man 
that  reads  Seneca  ? 

Daw.  1  have  had  a  hundred,  sir. 

Tru.  Sir  Amorous.  No  speaking  one  to 
another,  or  rehears'uig  old  matters 

{Dauphinc  comet  forth  and  kicks  1dm. 

Daw.  One,  two,  three,  four,  ^ye.  I  pro* 
test,  sir  Amorous,  you  shall  have  six. 

Tru.  Nay,  I  told  you,  you  should  not 
talk.  Come,  give  him  six,  an'  he  will  needs. 
Your  sword.  Now  return  to  your  safe  cus- 
tody ;  you  shall  presently  meet  afore  the  la- 
dies, and  be  the  dearest  friends  one  to  ano- 
ther  Give  me  the  scarf  now,  thou  shalt 

beat  the  other  bure-fac'd.     Stand  by:  sir 
Amorous. 

La.  F.  What's  here  ?  a  sword  ? 

Tru.  I  cannot  help  it,  without  I  should 
take  the  quarrel  upon  myself.  Here  he  has 
sent  you  his  sword 

LudyF.  I'll  receive  none  on't 

Tru.  And  he  wills  you  to  fasten  it  against 
a  wall,  and  break  your  head  in  some  few 
several  places  against  the  hilts. 

La-F.  I  will  not:  tell  him  roundly.  1 
cannot  endure  to  shed  my  own  blood. 

Tru.  Will  you  not? 

LorF.  No.  r  11  beat  it  against  a  fair  flat 
wall,  if  that  will  satisfie  him :  if  not,  he  shall 
beat  it  himself,  for  Amorous. 

Tru.  Why,  'this  is  strange  starting  off, 
when  a  man  undertakes  for  you !  I  ofTer'd 
him  another  condition ;  will  you  stand  to 
that? 

La-F.  I,  whatis't? 

Tru.  That  you  will  be  beaten  in  private. 

La-F.  Yes,  I  am  content,  at  the  blunt. 

Tru.  Then  you  must  submit  yourself  to 
be  hood-wink' d  in  this  scarf,  and  be  led  to 
him,  where  he  will  take  your  sword  from 
you,  and  make  you  bear  a  blow  over  the 
mouth,  gules,  and  tweaks  by  the  nose  tam 
nombre. 

La-F.  I  am  content.  But  why  must  I  be 
blinded? 

Tru.  That  *s  for  your  good,  sir ;  because 
if  he  should  grow  insolent  upon  thb,  arid  pu- 
blish it  hereafter  to  your  disgrace,  (which  I 
hope  he  will  not  do)  you  might  swear  safely, 

"*  Your  vpacr  Up,  and  nx  o'  your  forb-tbetb.]  The  loss  of  teeth  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
knight  as  a  disgraceful  punishment,  seems  to  have  been  copied  after  a  penalty  of  tJie  same 
nature,  mentioned  in  an  old  French  romance :  Dans  le  roman  de  Hum  de  Bourdeaux,  etUre 
mUret  chaaes  ^faire  pour  qffironter  Vamiral  Gaudiste,  on  ordonna  aupauvre  chevalier  Huon, 
dene  rentrer  point  en  France^  ou't/  n^aust  esU  lui  arracher  la  barbe,  et  quatre  dents  masche- 
lieres:  ce  qitilfit  enfin  avec  taide d'Oberon  le F^,  son  amUnfol,  nuds  non pourtant sans 
muint  coupferir. 
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and  pretest  he  never  i^eat  you,  to  your 
knowledge. 

Im'F.  O,  I  conceive. 

7r«.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you'll  be  perfect 
good  friends  upon't,  and  not  dare  to  utter  an 
fli  thought  one  of  another  in  future. 

La-f.  Not  I,  as  God  help  me,  xrf  him. 

Tru.  Nftr  he  ci  you,  sir.  If  he  should — 
Come,  sir.    All  hid,  sir  John. 

[Dauphint  caters  to  tweak  him, 

ImtF.  Oh,  sir  John,  sir  John.  Oh,  o-o-o- 
o-o-Oh 

Tru.  Good  sir  John,  leave  tweaking, 
you'  11  blow  his  nose  off.  'I'is  sir  Joh'i's 
oleasure,  you  should  retire  into  the  study. 
Why,  now  you  are  friends.  All  bitterness 
between  you,  I  hope,  is  buried  ;  you  shall 
come  forth  by*and-<by,  Damon  and  Pythias 
upon't,  aud  embrace  with  all  the  rankness  of 
friendship  that  can  be.  I  trust,  we  shall 
have 'em  tamer  i' their  language  hereafter. 
Dauphinc,  i  worship  thee.  Gwi's  will,  the 
ladies  have  surprizM  us. 

SCENE    VL 

Haughty,  Centaure,   Mavis,    Mrs.    Otter, 
Epicaite,  Trusty,  Dauphine,  True-wit,  Sfc. 

Hau.  Centaure,  how  our  judgments  were 
hnposM  on  by  these  adulterate  kni^^ts! 
[Having  discovered  part  qftitepast  scene 
above. 

Cen.  Nay,  madam  Mavis  was  more  de- 
ceived than  we;  'twas  her  commendation 
utter'd  'em  in  the  college  ^^ 

Mav.  I  commended  but  their  wits,  ma- 
dam, and  their  braveries.  1  nerer  look'd 
toward  their  valours. 

H(m.  Sir  Dauphine  is  valiant,  and  a  wit 
too,  it  seems. 

Mav.  And  a  bravery  too. 

Hau.  M  as  this  his  project  ? 

Mrs.  Ott.  So  masttr  Cierimont  intimates, 
madam. 

Hau.  Good  Morose,  when  you  come  to 
the  college,  will  you  bring  him  with  you  ? 
lie  seems  a  very  perfect  gentleman. 

Epi.  He  is  so,  madam,  believe  it. 

Cen.  But  when  wiU  you  come.  Morose? 

Epi.  Three  or  four  days  hence,  madam, 
vrhen  I  have  got  me  a  coach  and  horses. 

Hau.  No,  to-morrow,  good  Morose ; 
Centaure  shall  send  you  her  coach. 

Mav.  Yes,  faith,  do,  apd  bring  sir  Dau- 
phine with  you. 

Hau.  She  has  promisM  that.  Mavis. 


Mar,  He  is  a  very  wortliy  geuitkman  in 
his  exteriors,  madam. 

Hau.  1,  he  shews  he  is  judicial  in  ^ his 
clothes. 

Ce?<.  And  yet  not  so  superlatively  iKat  as 
some,  madam,  that  have  their  faces  set  in  a 
tirake". 

Hau.  I,  and  have  every  hair  in<lorm. 

Afov.  That  wear  purer  linen  than  our- 
selve»,  and  profess  more  neatness  than  the 
French  hermaphrodite ! 

£pi.  I,  ladies,  tJicy,  what  tjiey  tell  one  of 
us,  have  told  a  thousand  ;  and  are  the  only 
thieves  of  our  fame,  that  think  to  lake  us 
with  tliat  perfume,  or  with  that  lace,  and 
laugh  at  us  unconscionably  when  they  have 
done. 

Hau.  But  sir  Dauphine's  carelessness  be- 
comes him. 

Cen.  I  x-ould  love  a  man  for  such  a  nose  i 

'jitaV'  Or  such  a  leg  ! 

Cen.  He  has  an  exceeding  good  eye,  ma- 
dam! 

Mav.  And  a  very  good  lock  "  ! 

Cen.  Good  Morobe,  bring  him  to  my 
chamber  first. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Please  your  honours  to  meet  at 
my  house,  madam. 

Tru.  See  how  they  eye  thee,  man!  they 
are  taken,  I  warraui  tliee. 

Hau.  You  have  uabrac'd  oiu*  brace  of 
knights  here,  master  IVue-wit. 

Tru.  Not  I,  madam ;  it  was  sir  Dau- 
phine*s  ingine;  who,  if  he  have  di&tumisii'd 
your  lad}  ship  of  any  guard  or  service  by  it, 
is  able  to  make^  the  place  good  again  in  him- 
self. 

Hau.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  that,  sir. 

Cen.  Godso,  Mavis,  Haughty  is  kissing. 

Mav.  Let  us  go  too,  and  take  part. 

Hau.  But  1  am  glad  of  the  fortune  (be- 
side the  discovery  ot  two  such  empty  cask- 
ets) to  gain  the  knowledge  of  so  rich  a  mine 
of  virtue  as  sir  Dauphine. 

Cen.  We  would  be  all  glad  to  stile  him  of 
our  friendship,  and  see  him  at  the  college. 

Mav.  He  cannot  mix  with  a  sweeter  so- 
ciety, 1  '11  prophesy  ;  and  X  hope  he  hunself 
will  thmk  so. 

Daup.  I  should  be  rude  to  imagine  other- 
wise, lady. 

!  Tru.  Did  not  I  tell  thee,  Dauphine? 
fWhy,  all  their  actions  are  govem'd  by  crude 
^'opinion,  without  reason  or  cause;  they 
know  not  why  they  do  anything;  but  as 
f  they  are  inform^,  believe,  judge,  praise, 
Icondenm,  love,  hate,  and  in  emulation  one 


<i  ^Txvas  her  commendation  utter'd  'em  in  the  college.']  This  is  sense,  and  consistent; 
but  if  the  reader  has  a  mind  for  a  change,  he  may  adopt  Mr.  Upton's  reading,  ushered  *em ; 
i.  e.  introduced  them. 

^  Not  so  superlatively  neat  as  some  that  have  t/teirjaces  set  in  a  bark;]  So  read  all  the 
copies,  the  £rst  folio  excepted,  which  gives  us  the  true  leodon  Irake.  A  brake,  amongst 
other  acceptations,  is  a  sort  of  bridle,  which  they  made  use  of  to  young  horses,  in  order  to 
make  them  carry  their  lueads  steady,  and  in  a  pit>p^  place. 

**  A  very  gooHi  LOCK.].  A  favourite  lock  of  hair,  which  it  was  the  fashion  of  those  times 
to  nourish. 
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of  another,  do  all  these  things  alike.  Only 
they  have  a  natural  inclination  sways  'em 
generally  to  the  worst,  when  they  are  left  to 
themselves.  But  pursue  it  now  thou  hast  'em. 

Hau.  Shall  we  go  in  again.  Morose  ? 

Epi.  Yes,  madam. 

Cen^  We'll  entreat  sir  Dauphine's  com- 
pany. 

Tru,  Stay,  eood  madam,  the  interview  of 
the  two  fnenos  Pylades  and  Orestes:  I'll 
fetch  'em  out  to  you  straight. 

Hau,  Will  you,  master  I  rue-wit  ? 

Daup.  I ;  but,  noble  ladies,  do  not  con- 
fess in  your  countenance,  or  outwar-l  bear- 
ing to  'em,  any  discovery  of  their  foilics, 
that  we  may  see  how  tney  will  bear  up 
again,  with  what  assurance  and  erection. 

Hau.  We  will  not,  sir  Dauphine. 

Ce».  Mav.  Upon  our  honours,  sir  Dcu- 
pbine. 

Tru.  Sir  Amorous,  sir  Amorous.  The 
ladies  are  here. 

Ja-F.  Are  they? 

Tru.  Yes ;  but  slip  out  by-and-by,  as 
their  backs  are  turn'd,  and  meet  sir  John 
here,  as  by  chance,  when  I  call  you.  Jack 
Daw. 

Daw,  What  say  you,  sir? 

Tru  Whip  out  i)ehiiul  me  suddenly,  and 
no  anger  i'  your  looks  to  your  adversary. 
Now,  now." 

JmtF,  Noble  sir  John  Daw!  where  ha* 
you  been? 

Dav).  To  seek  you,  sir  Amoroq^. 

LU'F,  Me  !  1  honour  you. 

Iktxv,  I  prevent  j  ou,  sir. 

Cier,  They  have  forgot  their  rapiers. 

Tru.  O,  they  meet  in  peace,  man. 

Daup.  Where's  your  sword,  sir  John ? 

Cler.  And  yours,  sir  Amorous  ? 

Dauf,  Mine!  my  boy  had  it  forth,  to 
mend  the  handle  e'en  now. 

La-F.  And  my  gold  handle  was  broke 
too,  and  my  boy  had  it  forth. 

Daup.  Indeed,  sir?  How  their  excuses 
meet. 

Cler,  What  a  consent  there  is  i'  the 
handles  ? 

Tru.  Nay,  tliere  is  so  i'  the  points  too,  I 
warrant  you.  ^ 

Mrs.  OU.  O  me !  madam^  he  comes 
again,  the  madman !  Away. 

SCENE    VII. 

Morose,  True-unt,  Clerimont,  Dauphine. 

Mor.  What  make  tbe«e  nakisd  weapi^ns 
here,  gentlemen  ? 

\He  had  found  the  txvo  swords  drazim 
wiihin. 

Tru.  O  sir !  here  hath  like  to  have  been 
murder  since  you  went!  a  couple  of  kniglxts 
fallen  out  abfut  the  bride's  favours :  ve  were 
fain  to  Cake  away  their  weapons ;  ^our  house 
had  been  begg'd  l>y  ^i&tunc  eh 

Mor. '  For  what  ? 


Ckr,  For  man-slaughter,  sir,  as  being  ac- 
cessary. 

Mor.  And  for  her  favours  ? 

Tru.  I,  s.r,  heretofore,  not  present.  Cle- 
rimont, carry  'em  their  swords  now.  They 
have  done  all  the  hurt  they  will  do. 

Daup.  Ha'  you  spoke  with  the  lawyer,  sir  ? 

Mor.  O,  no  I  there  is  such  a  noise  i*  the 
court,  that  they  have  (righted  me  liome  with 
more  violence  than  i  wcot !  such  speaking 
and  counter-speaking,  with  their  several 
voices  of  citations,  appellations,  allegations, 
certificates,  attachments,  interrogatories,  re- 
ferences, convictions,  and  afflictions  indeed, 
among  the  doctors  and  proctors !  that  the 
noise  here  is  silence  to't !  a  kind  of  calm 
midnight ! 

Tru.  Why,  sir,  if  you  would  be  resolved 
indeed,  I  can  bring  you  hither  a  very  suffi** 
cient  lawyer,  and  a  learned  divine,  that  shall 
inquire  into  every  least  scruple  for  you. 

Mor.  Can  you,  master  True^wit  ? 

Tru.  Yes,  and  are  ver^  sober  grave  per- 
sons, that  will  dispatch  it  m  a  chamber,  with 
a  whisper  or  two. 

Mor.  Good  sir,  shall  I  hope  this  benefit 
from  you,  and  trust  myself  into  your  hands? 

Tru,  Alas,  sir !  your  nephew  and  1  have 
been  asham'd,  and  oft' times  mad,  since  you 
went,  to  think  how  you  are  abus'd.  Go  in, 
good  sir,  and  lock  yourself  up  till  we  call 
you  ;  we  '11  tell  you  more  anon,  sir. 

Mor.  Do  your  pleasure  with  me,  gentle-  } 
men;  I  believe  in  you,  and  that  deserves  no  } 
delusion—  » 

Tru.  You  shall  find  none,  sir;  butheapt, 
heapt  plenty  of  vexation. 

Diup.  W  hat  wilt  thou  do  now.  Wit  ? 

Tru.  Recover  me  hither  Otter  and  the 
barber,  if  you  can,  by  any  jneans,  pre- 
sently. 

Daup.  Whvj  to  what  purpose  ? 

Tru.  O,  I'll  make  the  deepest  divine, 
and  gravest  lawyer,  out  o'  them  two,  for 
him 

6Datqi.  Thou  canst  not,  man;  these  are 
Etking  dreams.^ 
Tru.  Do  not  tfar  me.  Clap  but  a  civil  | 
gown  with  a  well  o'  the  one,  and  a  canonical' 
cloke  with  sleeves  o'  4he  other,  and  givc^ 
'em  a  few  terms  i'  their  mouths ;  if  there  ' 
come  not  Ibrth  as  al^le  a  doctor,  and  com-  ! 
plete  a  parson,  for  this  turn,  as  may  be  ' 
wish'd,  trust  not  my  election :  and  I  liope,  i 
without  wronging  the  dignity  of  either  pro-  ! 
fession,  since  thev  are  but  persons  put  on,  J 
and  ior  mirth's  sake,  to  torment  him.  The  ! 
barber  amatters  Latin,  |  remember.  ' 

Z>aifp.  Yes,  and  Otter  too. 

Tru,  W^ell  then,  if  1  make  'em  not  wrangle  ^ 
out  this  case,  ko  his  no  comfort,  let  me  be  . 
bought  a  Jack  Da\jy,  or  La-Foole,  or  any  '. 
thing  worse.    Go  you  to  your  ladies,  but 
first  send  for  them. 

Bmip.  I  wkl. 
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A  C  T    V. 


SCENE    I, 


LorFooU,  Clerimont,  Daw,  Mods. 
la-Z^.T  XT' HERE  had  you  our  swords, 
V  V     roaster  Clerimont  ? 

Cler.  Why,  Dauphine  took  'cm  from  the 
madman. 

IM'F.  And  he  took  'em  from  our  boys,  I 
warrant  you } 

CUr.  Very  like,  sir. 

La-F.  Thank  you,  good  master  Cleri- 
mont. Sir  John  Daw  and  I  are  both  be- 
holden to  you. 

CUr,  Would  I  knew  how  to  make  you 
aoy  gentlemen. 

-Z&o.  Sir  Amorous  and  I  are  your  ser- 
vants, sir. 

Mav,  Gentlemen,  have  any  of  you  a  pen 
and  ink  ?  1  would  fain  write  out  a  riddle 
in  Italian,  for  sir  Dauphine  to  translate. 

Cler.  Not  I,  in  troth,  lady;  I  am  no 
scrivener. 

Daw.  I  can  furnish  you,  I  think,  ladv.    - 

Clcr.  He  has  it  in  the  haft  of  a  knife,  I 
Relieve. 

La'F.  No,  he  has  his  box  of  instruments. 

Cler,  Like  a  surgeon ! 

LorF*  For  the  mathematicks :  his  square, 
his  compasses,  his  brass  pens,  and  black- 
lead,  to  draw  maps  of  every  place  and 
person  where  he  comes. 

Ckr,  How,  maps  of  persons ! 

Lob'F,  Yes,  sir,  of  Nomentack,  when  he 
was  here,  and  of  the  prince  of  Moldavia, 
and  of  his  mistress,  mistrets  Epicoene. 

Ckr,  Away  !  he  hath  net  tound  out  her 
latitude,  I  hope. 

LthF.  You  are  a  pleasant  {gentleman,  sir. 

Cler,  Faith,  now  we  are  m  private,  let's 
wanton  it  a  little,  and  talk  waggishly.  Sir 
Jolm,  I  am  telling  sir  Amorous  here,  that 
you  two  govern  Uie  ladies  where-e'er  you 
come,  you  carry  the  femimne  gender  atore 
you. 

Daw,  They  shall  rather  carry  us  afore 
them,  if  they  will,  sir. 

Cler,  Nay,  I  believe  that  they  do,  withal 
—but,  that  you  are  the  prime  men  in  their 
affections,  and  direct  all  their  actions 

Dav:.  Not  I,  sir  Amorous  is. 

LorF.  I  protest,  sir  John  is. 


Dao),  As  I  hope  to  rise  i'  the  state,  sir 
Amorous,  you  ha'  the  person. 

LorF,  Sir  John,  you  ha'  the  person,  and 
the  discourse  too. 

Daw,  N©t  I,  sir.  I  have  no  discourse 

and  then  you  have  activity  beside. 

LorF.  1  protest,  sir  John,  you  corneas 
high  from  Tripoly,  as  I  do  every  whit*: 
and  lift  as  many  joio'd  stools,  and  leap  over 
'em,  if  you  would  use  it — 

Cler,  Well,  agree  on't  together,  knights; 
for  between  you,  you  divide  the  kingdom, 
or  commonwealth  of  ladies*  affections ;  I  sec 
it,  and  can  perceive  a  little  how  they  observe 
you,  and  fear  you,  indeed.  You  could  tell 
strange  stories,  my  masters,  if  you  would,  I 
know. 

Daw.  Faith,  we  have  seen  somewhat,  sir. 

Lu-F,  That  we  have velvet  petticoats, 

and  wrought  smocks,  or  so. 

Daw.  1,  and 

der.  Nay,  out  with  it,  sir  John;  do  not 
envy  your  friend  the  pleasure  of  hearing, 
when  you  have  had  the  delight  of  ^astiog. 

Daw,  Why — a — do  you  speak,  sir  Amo- 
rous. 

La-F.  No,  do  you,  sir  John  Daw. 

Dav).  I'  faith,  you  shall. 

La-F.  V  faith,  you  shall. 

Daw,  Why,  we  have  been 

La-F.  In  the  great  bed  at  Ware  together 
in  our  time.    On,  sir  John. 

Dctw.  Nay,  do  you,  su*  Amorous. 

Cler.  And  these  ladies  with'you,  knights? 

LorF.  No,  excuse  us,  sir. 

Daw.  We  must  not  wound  reputation. 

L^F,  No  matter — they  were  these,  or 
others.  Our  bath  cost  us  fifteen  pound 
when  we  came  home. 

Ckr.  Do  you  hear,  sir  John  ?  You  shall 
tell  me  but  one  thing  truly,  as  you  love  me. 

Daw.  If  I  can,  I  will,  sir. 

Cler.  You  lay  in  the  same  house  with  the 
bride  here  ? 

Daw.  Yes,  and  converst  with  her  hourly, 
sir. 

Ckr.  And  what  humour  is  she  of?  Is  she 
coming  and  open,  ir^  ? 

Daw,  O,  exceeding  open,  sfa*.  I  was  her 
servant,  and  sir  Amorous  was  to  be. 

Ckr.  Come,  you  have  both  had  favours 


'  I  protest,  sir  John,' you  com  e  as  M^  from  Tripoly,  as  I  do  ewry  whU,'\  To  come  as 

highjrom  Tripoly,  a  plirase  then  in  use,  to  signify  the  doing  feats  of  activity  and  strength ; 

so  Jonson  in  his  Epigrams, 

'*  Can  come  from  Tripobf,  leap  stools,  and  wink.'*    j^.  US. 

And  so  likewise  his  contemporaries,  ^ 

"  Get  up  to  the  window  there,  and  presently 

'<  Like  a  most  complete  gentleman,  come  from  Tripoly,** 

Fletcher's  Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  4.  sc.  2. 

Tripolu  was  famous  for  the  justs  and  tournaments  held  th«re  im  the  days  of  chivalry ;  and 

from  those  feats  perhaps  the  phrase  was  derived. 
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from  her:  I  know,  and  have  heard  so 
much. 

Daxo,  O,  no,  sir. 

La-F,  You  shall  excuse  us,  sir ;  we  must 
not  wound  reputation. 

Cier,  Tut,  she  is  married  now,  and  you 
cannot  hurt  her  with  any  report ;  and  there- 
fore speak  plainly :  how  many  times,  i'  faith? 
which  of  you  led  first  ?  ha  ? 

La-F.  Sir  John  had  her  maidenhead,  in- 
deed. 

Daw,  O,  it  pleases  him  to  say  so,  sir ;  but 
sir  Amorous  knows  what's  what,  ^s  well. 

Cier.  Dost  thou,  i'  feith.  Amorous  ? 

La-F.  In  a  n^nner,  sir. 

Cler,  Why,  I  commend  you,  lads.  Little 
knows  Don  Bridegroom  of  this :  nor  shall 
he,  for  me. 

Daxo*  Hang  him,  mad  ox. 

Cler.  Speak  softly;  here  comes  his  ne- 
phew, with  the  lady  Haughty :  hell  get  the 
ladies  from  you,  sirs,  if  you  look  not  to  him 
in -time. 

La-F.  Why,  if  he  do,  we'll  fetch  'em 
home  again,  I  warrant  you. 

SCENE    11. 

Haughty,  Dauphine,  CenUuire,  Mavis, 
Clerimout* 

Hau.  I  assure  you,  sir  Dauphine,  it  is  the 
price  and  estimation  of  your  virtue  only,  that 
iiath  embark*d  me  to  this  adventure ;  and  I 
could  not  but  make  out  to  tell  you  so :  nor 
can  I  repent  me  of  the  act,  since  it  is  always 
an  argument  of  some  virtue  in  ourselves, 
that  we  love  and  affect  it  so  in  others. 

Daup.  Your  ladyship  sets  too  high  a  price 
on  my  weakness. 

Hau.  Sir,  I  can  distinguish  gems  firom 
pebbles 

Daup.  (Are  you  so  skilful  in  stones }) 

Hau,  And  howsoever  1  may  suffer  in  such 
a  judgment  as  yours,  by  admitting  equality 
of  rank  or  society  with  Centaure  or  Ma- 
vis  

Daup.  You  do  not,  madam ;  I  perceive 
they  are  vour  mere  foils. 

Hau,  'fhen  are  you  a  friend  to  truth,  sir : 
it  makes  me  love  you  the  more.  It  is  not 
the  outward,  but  the  inward  man  that  I  af- 
fect. They  are  not  apprehensive  of  an  emi- 
neot  perfection,  but  love  flat  and  dully. 

Cen.  Where  are  you,  my  lady  Haughty  ? 

Hau.  I  come  presently,  Centaure.     My 

I 

*  Do  not  trust  Haughty,  nor  make  any  credit  to  her."]  i.  e.  Nor  give  her  any  credit; 
from  the  Latin  idiom,  Jidemfacere.  Jonson  is  too  bold  in  introducing  phrases  from  the 
learned  languages. 

*  Her  physicians  give  her  out  to  be  none  of  the  clearest — she's  above ^y  too,  and  par- 
gets.] Perhaps  dearest  is  a  corruption  for  cleanest,  though  the  words  are  nearly  synony- 
mous.   She  pargets;  she  paints,  the  term  then  in  vogue ; 

*'  Pha.  From  pargetting,  painting,  slicking,  glazing,  and  renewing  old  rivel'd  faces. 
Chorus.  Good  Mercury  defend  us."     Cynthiafs  Revels,  act  5. 
And  bishop  Hall  employs  the  same  metaphor ;  "  Whence  learned  they  to  daub  these  mud* 
walls  with  apothecaries'  mooter  ?"    Censure  of  Travel,  sect.  21 


chamber,  sir,  my  page  shall  shew  you ;  and 
Trusty,  my  woman,  shall  be  ever  awake  for 
you  :  you  need  not  fear  to  communicate 
any  thing  with  her,  for  she  is  a  Fidelia.  I 
pray  you  wear  this  jewel  for  my  sake,  sir 
Dauphine.    Where's  Mavis,  Centaure  ? 

Cen.  Within,  madam,  a-writing.  I  '11  fol- 
low you  presently :  I'U  but  speak  a  word 
with  sir  Dauphine. 

Daup.  With  me,  madam } 

Cen.  Good  sir  Dauphine,  do  not  trust 
Haughty,  nor  make  any  credit  to  her*, 
whatever  you  do  besides.  Sir  Daupliine,  I 
^ive  you  tnis  caution,  she  is  a  perfect  cour- 
tier, and  loves  nobody  but  for  her  uses ;  and 
for  her  uses  she  loves  all.  Besides,  her  nhy- 
sicians  give  her  out  to  be  none  o'  the  clear- 
est, whether  she  pay  'em  or  no,  heaven 
knows ;  and  she's  above  fifty  too,  and  par- 
eets ' !  See  her  in  a  forenoon.  Here  comes 
Mavis,  a  worse  face  than  she  *  you  would 
not  like  this  by  candle-light.  If  you'll 
come  to  my  chamber  one  o'  these  mornings 
early,  or  late  in  an  evening,  I  '11  tell  you 
more.    Where's  Haughty,  Mavis  I 

Mav.  Within,  Centaure. 
•  Cen.  What  ha'  you  there? 

Mav.  An  Italian  riddle  for  sir  Dauphine, 
^vou  shall  not  see  it  i'  faith,  Centaure.)' 
Good  sir  Dauphine,  solve  it  me  :  I'll  call 
for  it  anon. 

Cler.  How  now,  Dauphine?  how  dost 
thou  quit  thyself  ot  these  females  ? 

Daup,  'Slight,  they  haunt  me  like  fairies, 
and  give  me  jewels  here ;  I  cannot  be  rid 
of  'em. 

Cier,  O,  you  must  not  tell  though. 

Daup.  Mass,  I  forgot  tliat :  1  v^as  never  j 
so  assaulted.  One  loves  for  virtue,  and  ! 
bribes  me  with  this:  another  loves  me  with  - 
caution,  and  so  would  possess  me :  a  third 
brings  me  a  riddle  here :  and  all  are  jealous,  \ 
and  rail  each  at  other.  ' ' 

Cler.  A  riddle?  pray  let  me  see't.  ' 

[He  reads  the  paper. 

'*  Sir  Dauphine,  I  chose  this  way  of  inti- 
"  mation  for  privacy.  .  The  ladies  here,  I 
**  know,  have  both  hope  and  purpose  to 
*'  make  a  collegiate  ancf  servant  of  you.  If 
"  I  might  be  so  honour'd,  as  to  appear  at 
*^  any  end  of  so  .noble  a  work,  I  would  en- 
"  ter  into  a  fame  of  taking  physick  to-mor- 
"  row,  and  contume  it  four  or  Hve  days,  or 
"  longer,  for  your  visitation.         Mavis." 
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By  my  faith,  a  subtle  one!  Call  you 
this  a  riddle?  what*s  their  plain-dealuig, 
trow  ? 

Davp.  We  lack  Triie-wlt,  to  tell  us  that. 

Cier.  We  lack  him  for  somewhat  else 
too  :  his  knights  reform adocs  are  wound  up 
as  high  and  msolent  as  ever  they  were. 

Daup.  You  jest. 

Clvr,  1^0  drunkards,  either  with  wine  or 
vanity,  ever  confessed  such  stones  of  them- 
selves. I  would  not  give  a  fly's  leg  in  ba- 
lance against  all  tlic  women's  rtputations 
here,  if  they  cotild  be  but  thought  to  speak 
truth :  and  for  the  bride,  they  bave  made 
their  affidavit  against  her  directly 

Daup.  \\  hat,  tliey  have  lain  with  her? 

Cltr.  Yes ;  and  tell  times  and  circum- 
stances, with  the  cause  why,  and  the  place 
where.  I  had  almost  brought  'em  to  affirm, 
that  they  had  done  it  to-day. 

Daup.  Not  both  of  'em  ? 

Cler.  Yes,  faith ;  with  a  sooth  or  two 
more  I  ha*d  effected  it.  1  hey  would  ha'  set 
it  down  under  their  hands. 

Daup.  Why,  they  will  be  our  sport,  I  see, 
still,  whether  we  will  or  no. 

SCENE    IIL 

True-wit,  Morose,  Oticr,  dthmrd,  Cieri- 
mont,  Dauphine. 

Tru.  O  are  you  here  ?  Come,  Dauphine ; 
go  call  your  uncU  presently  :  I  have  tittid 
my  divine  and  my  canonist,  dyed  their 
beards  and  all.  'i  he  knaves  do  not  know 
themselves,  th.-y  are  so  exalted  and  aiter'd. 
Preferment  changes  any  man.  Thou>halt 
keep  one  door  and  I  another,  and  then  Cle- 
rimont  in  the  midst,  that  he  may  have  no 
mean?  of  escape  from  their  cavilhng,  when 
they  grow  hot  once.  And  then  the  women 
(as  1  nave  given  the  bride  her  instructions) 
to  break  in  upoa  him  in  the  Tenvoy.  O, 
'twill  be  full  and  twanging !  Away,  fetch 
him.  Come,  master  doctor  and  master  par- 
son, look  to  your  parts  now,  and  discharge 
'em  bravely ;  you  are  well  set  forth,  per- 
form it  as  well.  If  you  chance. to  be  out, 
do  not  confess  it  witii  standing  still,  or  hum- 
ming,  or  gaping  one  at  another  ;  but  go  on, 
and  talk  aloud,  and  eagerly ;  use  vehement 
action,  and  only  remember  your  terms,  and 
you  are  safe.  Let  the  matter  go  where  it 
will;  you  have  many  will  do  so.  But  at 
first  be  very  Solemn  and  grave,  like  your 
garments,  though  you  lose  yourselves  alter, 
and  skip  out  like  a  brace  of  jugglers  on  a  ta- 
ble, ricre  he  comes :  set  your  faces,  and 
iook  superciliously,  while  I  present  you. 

Mar.  Are  these  the  two  learned  men  ? 

Tru.  Yes,  sir  ;  please  you  salute  'em. 

Mor.  Salute  'em  ?  I  had  rather  do  any 
thing,  than  wear  out  time  so  unfruitfuUy, 
gir.  I  wonder  how  these  common  forms,  as 
"  God  save  you,"   and  "  You  are  wel- 


come," are  come  to  be  a  habit  in  our  lives! 
or,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  !"  When  I  can- 
not see  what  the  profit  can  be  of  these 
Words,  so  long  as  it  is  no  whit  better  with 
him,  whose  ali'airs  are  sad  and  grievous,  that 
he  hears  this  salutation. 

Tru.  ''J  is  true,  sir ;  we  '11  go  to  the  mat- 
ter then.  Gtntlemen,  master  doctor,  and 
master  parson,  I  have  acquainted  you  suffi- 
ciently with  the  business  for  which  you  ar* 
come  hither;  and  you  arc  not  now  to  inform 
yourselves  in  the  state  of  the  question,  I 
know,  'i  his  is  the  gentleman  who  expects 
your  resolution,  ana  therefore  when  you 
please,  bi-gin. 

Oti.  'Please  you,  master  doctor. 

Cut.  'Please  you,  good  master  parson. 

Ott.  1  wt)uld  hear  the  canon-law  speak 
first. 

Cut,  It  must  give  place  to  positive  divi- 
nity, sir. 

Afor.  Nay,  good  gentlemen,  do  not  throw 
me  into  circumi>tances.  Let  your  comtorts 
arrive  quickly  at  me,  those  that  are.  Be 
swiJt  in  affording  me  my  peace,  if  so  I  shall 
liDpc  any.  1  love  not  your  disputations,  or 
your  court-tumults.  Ami  that  it  he  not 
strange  to  you,  1  will  tell  you.  My  father, 
in  my  education,  was  wont  to  advise  me, 
that  1  should  always  collect  and  contain  my 
mind,  not  suffering  it  to  flow  loosely  ;  tliat  [ 
should  look  to  what  things  were  necessary 
to  the  carriage  of  my  lite,  and  what  not,  em- 
bracing the  one,  and  eschewing  the  other: 
in  short,  that  f  should  endear  mysrlt  to  rest, 
and  avoid  turmoil;  which  now  is  grown  to 
be  another  nature  to  me^  So  th.it  I  come 
not  to  your  public  pleadings,  or  your  places 
of  noise  ;  not  that  I  neglect  those  thmgs  that 
make  for  the  dignity  ot  the  commonwealth  ; 
but  for  the  mere  avoidmg  of  clamours,  and 
impertinencies  oforatoi's,  that  know  not  how 
to  be  silent.  And  for  the  cause  of  noise,  am 
1  now  a  suitor  to  you.  You  do  not  know  in 
what  a  misery  I  have  been  exercis'd  this 
day,  what  a  torrent  of  evil !  my  very  house 
turns  round  with  tlie  tumult!  ldv\ellin  a 
Mvind-mill!  the  perpetual  motion  is  here, 
^  and  not  at  Eltham. 

Tru.  Well,  good  master  doctor,  will  you 
break  the  ice?  master  parson  will  wade 
after. 

Cut.  Sir,  tho*  unworthy,  and  the  weaker, 
I  will  presume. 

Ott.  'Tis  no  presumption,  domine  doctor. 

Mor.  Yet  again ! 

Cut.  Your  question  is.  For  how  many 
causes  a  man  may  have  divortium  legitimum, 
a  lawful  divorce.  First,  you  must  under- 
stand the  nature  of  tlie  word  divorce,  a  di- 
vertendo—^ 

Mar.  No  excursions  upon  words,  good 
doctor ;  to  the  question  briefly. 

Cut.  1  answer  then,  the  canon-law  affords 
divorce  but  in  few  cases ;  and  the  principal 
is  in  the  common  case,  the  adulterous  case: 
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but  there  are  duodtcim  impedimrnta,  tweWe 
impediments  (as  we  call  'em),  all  which  do 
not  diri'nere  contractumt  but  irritum  red- 
dcrc  Matrimamumf  as  >ve  say  in  tiie  canon- 
law,  not  take  azoay  the  bond,  but  cause  a  md- 
Hty  'herein. 

Mor.  I  understood  you  before :  good  sir, 
avoid  your  impertinency  of  translation. 

Ott,  He  cannot  open  this  too  much,  sir, 
^y  your  favour. 

Alor.  Yet  more ! 

Tru..  O,  you  must  give  the  learned  men 
leave,  sir.  To  your  unpcdiments,  master 
doctor. 

Cut,  The  first  is  impedimentuM  erroris, 

Ott.  Of  which  there  are  several  species. 

Cut,  I,  as  error  persona. 

Ott,  If  you  contract  yourself  to  one  per- 
son, thinking  her  another.  * 

Cut,    Then,  error  forturut, 

Ott.  If  she  be  a  beggar,  auid  you  thought 
her  rich. 

Cttt.  Then,'error  qualiiaiU. 

Ott.  If  she  prove  stubborn  or  headstrong, 
that  you  thought  obedient. 

Ai'tr.  Iiow^isthat,  sir,  a  lawful  impe- 
diment ?  One  at  once,  1  pray  you,  gentle* 
men. 

Ott.  I,  ante  copulam,  but  not  post  o^- 
lam,  sir. 

Cut.  Master  parson  says  right.  Nee  post 
ttuptiarum  beiedictiontni.  It  doth  inueed 
but  irrita  reddere  sponsalia,  annul  the  con- 
tract ;  after  marriage  it  is  of  no  obstancy. 

Tru.  Alas,  sir,  wnat  a  hope  are  we  fall'n 
from  by  this  time  • 

Cut.  The  next  \f  conditio :  if  you  thought 
her  free-born,  and  she  prove  a  bond-wo- 
nian,  there  is  impedunent  of  estate  and  con- 
dition. 

Ott.  I,  but,  master  doctor,  those  servi- 
tudes 2XtsubUit<t  now,  among  us  Christians. 

Cut.  By  your  favour,  master  parson — 

Ott.  You  shall  give  me  leave,  master 
doctor. 

Alor.  Nay,  gentlemen,  quarrel  not  in  that . 

auestion  ;  it  concerns  not  my  case :  past  to 
le  third. 

Cut.  VVe"»  then,  the  third  is  xsotum :  if 
either  party  have  made  a  vow  of  chastity. 
But  that  practice,  as  master  parson  said  of 
the  other,  is  taken  away  among  us,  thanks  be* 
to  discipline.  The  fourth  is  cognatio :  if  the 
persons  be  of  kin  within  the  degrees. 

Ott.  I :  do  you  know  what  the  degrees 
are,  sir  ? 

Mor.  No,  nor  I  care  not,  sir ;  they  offer 
me  no  comfort  in  the  question,  I  am 
sure. 

Cut,  But  there  is  a  branch  of  this  impedi- 
ment may,  which  is  cognatio  spiritualis :  if 
you  were  her  god-falhcr,  sir,  then  the  mar- 
riase  b  incestuous. 

Utt.  'i  hat  comment  is  absurd,  and  super- 
stitious, master  doctor :  I  cannot  endure  it. 
Are  we  not  all  brothers  and  sisters,  and  as 


much  a-kin  in  that,  as  god-fathers,  and  god- 
daughters. 

Mor.  O  me !  to  end  the  controversy,  I 
never  was  a  god-father,  I  never  was  a  god- 
father, in  my  life,  sir.     PuSs  to  the  next 

Cut.  The  fifth  is  crimen  aduitcrii;  the 
known  case.  The  sixth,  cultiis  dispariius, 
difference  of  religion :  have  you  ever  ex- 
amined her,  what  religion  she  is  of  ? 

Mor,  No ;  I  would  rather  she  were  of 
none,  than  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  it. 

Ott.  You  may  have  it  done  for  J-ou,  sir. 

Afor.  By  no  means,  good  sir ;  on  to  the 
rest:  shall  .you  ever  come  to  an  end,  think 
you? 

Tru.  Yes,  he  has  done  half,  sir.  (On  to 
the  rest.)    Be  patient,  and  expect,  sir. 

Cut,  The  seventh  is  vis :  if  it  were  upon 
compulsion  or  force. 

Afor.  O  no,  it  was  too  voluntary,  mine; 
too  voluntary. 

Cut.  The  eighth  is,  ordo:  if  ever  she  hav« 
taken  holy  orders. 

Ott.  That's  superstitious  too. 

Afor,  No  matter,  master  parson ;  would 
she  would  go  into  a  nunnery  yet. 

Cut,  The  ninth  is,  liganim :  if  you  were 
bound,  sir,  to  any  other  before. 

Mor.  1  thrust  myself  too  soon  into  these 
fetten. 

Cut.  The  tenth  is,  pub  ica  honestus ; 
which  is,  inchoata  quawn  ajinitas. 

Ott.  I,  or  qfinitas  orta  ex  sponsalibus; 
and  is  but  leve  impedimtnium. 

Afor.'  I  feel  no  air  of  comfort  blowing  to 
me,  in  all  this. 

Cut.  The  eleventh  is,  ajfinitas  erfornica* 
tione. 

OU.  Which  is  no  less  vera  ajfinitas,  than 
the  other,  master  doctor. 

Cut.  True,  qua  oritur  ex  legitimo  matri" 
nionio. 

Ott.  You  say  right,  venoratle  doctor: 
and,  nascitur  ex  eo,  quod  ptr  conjugixim 
dua persona  ^ciuntur  uia  car) — ^ — 

Afor.  Hey-day,  now  they  begin. 

Cut.  I  conceive  you,  master  parson :  it^ 
perjhrnicationem  aque  est  ver us  pater,  qui 
sie  gcnerat—^ 

Ott.  £t  ver^Jilius  qui  sic  generatur 

Mor.  What's  all  this  to  me  ? 

Cler.  Now  it  grows  warm. 

Cut.  The  twoltth  and  last  is,  si  forth  coire 
nequibis. 

Ott.  I,  that  is  impedimentum  sravissimum : 
it  doth  utterly  aimul,  and  annihilate,  that.  If 
you  have  majiifestamjrigiditatcm,  you  are 
well,  sir. 

Tni.   Why,  there  is  comfort   come   at 
length,  sir.    Confess  yourself  but  a  man  un-  i 
able,  and  she  will  sue  to  be  divorced  first. 

Ott.  I,  or  if  there  be  morbus  perpetuus,  Sf 
insanabiiis;  2S  paralysis,   elephantiasis,  or 

IJaup.  O,  hutfrigidittu  is  the  fairer  way, 
gentlemen. 
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0tt4  Yo\i  say  trotb»  sir;  and  as  it  is  in  the 

canon,  master  doctor. 

Cut.  1  conceive  you,  sir. 

Cicr,  Bf  fore  he  speaks. 

Oit.  Tiiat  a  boy,  or  child,  under  years,  is 
not  fit  for  marriage,  oecau^e  he  cannot  red- 
dere  dcbitum.    bo  your  ommpotetUes 

Tru.  Your  itnpcietUts,  you  whoreson  lob* 
ster. 

OtL  Your  itnpoteates,  I  should  say,  are 
minimc  uvu  ad  contraiienda  muirtnumium. 

Tru.  Mainmanium  f  we  ^all  have  most 
ua-matriinonial  JLatin  with  you ;  matrimonia, 
and  be  hans'd* 

Daup,  You  put  'em  out,  man. 

Cut.  But,  then,  there  will  arise  a  doubt, 
master  panon,  in  our  case,  post  matrimo' 
nium ;  iivdtjrigidiiaie  prxditas  (do  you  con- 
ceive me,  sir?) 

Oit.  Very  well,  sir. 

Cut.  \V  no  cannot  uti  uxore  pro  uttore, 
may  kabtrc  earn  pro  iorore. 

Oit.  Absurd,  absurd,  absurd,  and  merely 
apostatical. 

Cut.  You  shall  jiardon  me,  master  parson,' 
I  can  prove  it. 

Oit.  You  can  prove  a  will,  master  doctor, 
^ou  can  prove  nothing  else.  Does  not  the 
▼erse  of  your  own  canon  say, 

Hac  sociandci  vtiani  connubia,  facta  re- 
tractanl — *. 

Cut.  I  grant  you  ;  but  how  do  they  re- 
tractare,  master  parson  ? 

Mor.  (O,  this  was  it  i  fear*d.) 

Ott.  In  aternum,  sir. 

Cut.  That's  false  in  divinity,  by  your  fa- 
vour. 

Ott.  Tis  false  in  humanity,  to  say  so.  Is 
he  not  pTorsus  inutilis  ad  tfuirum  f  Can  he 
prastarc  Jidem  datamf  I  would  fain 
know. 

Cut.  Yes  ;  how  if  he  do  convalcre  f 

Ott.  He  cannot  convaicre,  it  is  impos- 
sible. 

Tru.  Nay,  good  sir,  attend  the  learned 
men  ;  they'll  think  you  neglect  *em  else. 
.  Cut.  ffr,  if  he  do  sitnulare  himself/r/g/- 
dmn,  odio  uxnris,  or  so  ? 

Ott*  I  say,  he  is  adulter  tfumifestus  then. 


Davp.  (They  dispute  it  very  learnedly^ 
i*  faith.) 

Ott.  And  prostitutor  uxoris;  and  this  is 
positive. 

Mor.  Good  sir,  let  me  escape. 

Tru,  You  will  not  do  me  that  wrongs 
sir? 

Ott.  And  theretore  if  he  must  be  manifest^ 
fngidus,  sir. 

Cut.  1,  il  ne  be  numifesthfrigidus,l^Dt 
you — 

Ott.  Why,  that  was  my  conclusion. 

Cut.  And  11  line  too. 

Tru.  Nay,  he  ac  the  conclusion,  sir* 

Ott.  ThJtifjngiditatis  causa 

Cut.  Yes,  causa  Jrigiditatis 

Mor.  O,  mine  ears ! 

Ott*  Siie  may  have  libellum  divortii 
against  you. 

Cut.  1,  divortii  libellum  she  will  sure 
have.  . 

Mor.  Good  echoes  forbear.  J 

Oit.  It  you  confess  it——       I 

Cut.  Which  I  would uo, sir— - 

Mor.  1  ^ill  do  any  ih-ng 

Oti.  And  clear  myseit  in  foro  consd" 
aititt — -- 

Cut.  Because  you  want  indeed— 

M(fr.  Yet  more? 

Ott.  ExcrceruL  pot€9iate. 

SCENE    IV. 

Epicasnc,  Morose,  Haughty,  Centtture,  Afa- 
vist  Mrs*  Otter,  Dow,  True-wit,  Dau^ 
plane,  Clerimont,  LorFoole,  Oiter,  Cut-* 
beard. 

Epi.  I  will  not  endure  it  any  longer.  La- 
dies, I  beseech  you,  help  me.  This  is  such 
a  wrong  as  never  was  offeretl  to  poor  bride 
before :  upon  her  marriaee-day  to  have  her 
husband  conspire  against  ner,  and  a  couple 
of  mercenary  companions  to  be  brought  in 
for  form-sake,  to  persuade  a  separation !  If 
you  had  blood  or  virtue  in  you,  gentlemeuj 
you  would  not  sulfer  such  .earwigs  about  a 
husband,  or  scorpions  to  creep  between  maa 
and  wife — — 


*  Does  net  the  verse  of  your  own  canon  say, 

Hxc  socianda  vetant  connubia,  facta  retractan 
The  following  are  the  verses  alluded  to ; 

12  3  4  5 

Error,  conditio,  voium,  cognatio,  crimen, 
6  7      8  9  10 

CuU&i  disparitas,  vis,  ordo,  ligamen,  honcsttts, 

11  12 

Si  sis  affiids,  si  forte  coire  nequibis ; 
(Siparochi  4*  duplicis  desit  prastntia  testis, 
Raptave  sit  muUer,  nee  parti  reddita  iutaj 
Hoc  jacienda  vetant  connubia,  facta  retractant. 
The  canon  law  allows  fourteen  impediments,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  verses  abovcj 
though  only  twelve  of  them  are  enumerated  by  our  authors  casuists.    See  Cowel's  Inter- 
preter, in  the  yiixji  divorce. 
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Mor,  O  the  variety  and  changes  of  my 
torment ! 

HaxL,  Let  'era  be  cuvig«'ird  out  of  doors 
by  our  grooms. 

Cen,  I'Jl  lend  you  my  footman, 

Mav.  WeMl  have  our  men  blanket  *em  i' 
the  hall. 

Mn,  OUn  As  there  was  one  at  our  house, 
madam,  for  peeping  in  at  the  door. 

Dqx^  Content,  i'  faith. 

TrvL.  Stay,  ladies  ancJ  gentlemen  ;  youMl 
hear,  before  you  proceed  t 

Mao,  rid  ha*  the  bridegroom  blanketed 
too. 

Cm.  Begin  Txrith  him  first. 

//ott.  Yes,  by  my  troth. 

Mor,  ()  mankind  generation  * ! 

Damp   Ladies,  for  my  sake,  forbear. 

Hau,  Yes,  for  sir  Daupiiines  sake. 

Cen,  He  shall  command  us. 

lorF,  lie  is  as  fine  a  gentleman  of  his 
inches,  madam,  as  any  is  about  the  town, 
and  wears  as  good  colours  when  he  lists. 

Tru,  Be  brief,  sir,  and  confess  your  infir- 
Ihity ;  she'll  be  a-fire  to  be  quit  of  you,  if 
she  but  hear  that  nam'd  once,  you  shall  not 
entreat  her  to  stay  ;  she'll  fly  you  like  one 
that  had  the  marks  upon  him  *. 

Mot,  Ladies,  I  must  crave  all  your  par- 
dons  

Tm,  Silence,  ladies. 

Mot,  For  a  wrong  I  have  done  to  your 
whole  sex,  in  marrying  this  fair  and  virtuous 
gentlewoman-^ 

ClcT,  Hear  him,  good  ladies. 

Mor,  Being  guilty  of  an  infirmity,  which 
before  I  conferred  with  these  learned  men, 
I  thought  I  might  have  conceard-— ^ 

Tru,  But  now  being  belter  informed  in 
hts  conscience  b}r  them,  he  is  to  declare  it, 
and  give  satisfaction,  by  asking  your  public 
forgiveneis.  A 

Mot,  (L  am  no  man,  ladie^. 

AH,  How! 

Mor,  Utterly  unabled  in  nature,  by  rea- 
son of  frigidity,  to  perform  the  duties,  or 
any  the  least  office  of  a  husband. 

Mav,  Now  out  upon  him,  prodigious 
creature ! 

Cen,  Bridegroom  uncamate ! 

*  0  MANKIND  generation  /]  This  word  mankind,  or  mannish,  says  Mr,  Upton,  which  wc 
meet  with  in  old  author*,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explained.  Mmi,  besides  its  well 
known  signification,  in  the  language  of  our  forefathers,  si^nifiod  wickedness.  Thus  Chaucer 
uses  it  in  the  Man  of  lazves  tale ; 

**  Fie,  mannish,  fie."     Vers.  783. 
And  Shakspeare  in  Coriolanus,  act  4. 

**  Are  you  mankind  ?" 
And  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  act  2. 

"  Out !  a  mankind  witch  T' 
And  Fairfax,  in  his  translation  of  Tasso  ; 

**  See,  see,  this  mankinde  strumpet,  see  (he  cridfe) 

•*  This  shameless  whore."  20.  93. 

•  SheUlJIy  you  like  one  that  had  tfie  yiAKKs  upon  him,]  Of  the  plague,  small-pox,  er  sny 
♦ther  contagious  distemper. 


Hau,  And  would  you  offer  it  to  a  young 
gentlewoman  ? 

Mrs\  On,  A  lady  of  her  longings? 

Epi.  Tut,  a  device,  a  device,  this;  it 
smells  rankly,  ladies.  A  mere  comment  of 
his  own.  I 

Tru.  Why,  if  you  suspect  that,  ladies, 
you  may  have  him  searched. 

Daxi\  As  the  custom  is,  by  a  jury  of  phy- 
sicians. 

La-F.  Yes,  faith,  'twill  be  brave. 

Mor,  O  me,  must  I  undergo  that  >     • 

Mrs.  Ott.  No,  let  wom.n  search  him, 
ma  iam ;  we  can  do  it  ourselves. 

Mor,  Out  on  me,  worse !  \ 

Kpi.  No  ladies,  you  shall  not  need.  Til  j 
take  him  with  all  his  faults.  '    ' 

Mor.  Worst  of  all! 

Clcr,  Why  then,  'tis  no  divorce,  doctor, 
if  she  consf-n't  not  ? 

Cut.  No,  if  the  man  he  frigidus /it  \s  de 
parte  uxftris,  that  we  grant  Ubellum  divortii, 
m  the  law. 

Ott,  I,  it  is  the  same  in  theology. 

Mor.  Worse,  worst  than  worst  I 

JYu,  Nay.sir,  be  not  utterly  disheartened, 
we  have  yet  a  small  relick  of  hope  left,  as 
near ^ our  comfort  is  blown  out.  Clerimont, 
produce  your  brace  of  knights.  What  was 
tiiat,  master  parson,  you  told  me  y»  errore 
qualitaiii,  e'en  now?  Dauphine,  whisper 
the  bride,  that  she  carry  it  as  if  she  were 
guilty  and  asham'd. 

Ott.  Marry,  sir,  in  errore  qualitatis  (which 
master  doctor  did  forbear  to  urge),  if  she  be 
found  conupta,  that  is,  vitiated  or  broken 
up,  that  was  pro  virgine  desponsa,  espoused 
for  a  maid 

M(fr.  What  then,  sir? 

Ott.  It  doth  dirimere  contraclum,  and  ir- 
ritum  reddtre  too. 

Tru.  If  this  be  true,  we  are  happy  again, 
sir,  once  more.  Here  are  an  honourable 
brace  ot  kniglits  that  shall  affirm  so  much. 

Daw,  Pardon  us,  good  master  Clerimont, 

La-F.  You  shall  excuse  us,  master  Cleri- 
mont. 

Cler.  Nay,  you  miijt  piake  it  eopd  now, 
knights;  there  is  no  remedy:   PU  (fat  no 
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words  for  you,  nor  no  men :  you  know  you 
sp<  ke  it  to'  me. 

Daxv»  Is  this  gentleman*Iike,  sir  ? 

Trv.  Jack  Daw,  he's  worse  than  sir  Amo- 
rous; fiercer  a  great  deal.  Sir  Amorous, 
beware,  there  be  ten  Daws  in  this  Cleri- 
mont. 

La'F.  ril  confess  it,  sir. 

D(m!.  Will  you,  sir  Amorous?  ynl\  you 
wound  reputation  ? 

La-K  1  am  rcsolv'd. 

Iru,  So  should  you  be  too.  Jack  Daw : 
what  should  keep  you  off?  she's  but  a  wo- 
man, and  in  disgrace :  he'll  be  glad  on't. 

Daw.  Will  he?  I  tliought  he  would  ha' 
been  anjjT. 

C  ler.  You  will  dispatch,  knights ;  it  must 
be  done,  i'  faith. 

Thi.  Why.  an'  it  must,  it  shall,  sir,  they 
say.  Ihey*^!!  ne'er  go  back.  Do  not  tempt 
his  patience. 

Dazv,  It  is  true,  indeed,  sir. 

Im-J\  Yes,  1  assure  you,  sir. 

Jilor.  What  is  true,  gentlemen  ?  what  do 
you  assure  me  ? 

Dazv,  That  we  have  known  your  bride, 
sir 

La-2\.  In  good  fashion.  She  was  our  mis- 
tress, or  so 

C/eY\*Nay,  you  must  be  plain,  knights,  as 
you  were  to  me. 

OtL  1,  the  question  is,  if  you  have  coma- 
liter,  or  no  ? 

La-K  CamaUterf  'what  else,  sir? 

/Ott.  It  is  enough  j  a  plain  nullity. 
Epi.  1  am  undone,  I  am  undone  ! 
,     Mor,  O  let  me  worship  and  adore  you, 
i  gentlemen !  i 

Epi,  1  :^m  undone ! 

Mor,  Yrs,  to  my  hand,  I  thank  these 
knights.  Master  parson,  let  me  thank  you 
<^therwise. 

Cat.  And  ha'  they  confess' d  ? 
Mav,  Now  out  upon  'em,  informers ! 
Tru.  You  see  what  creatures  you  may 
bestow  your  favours  on,  madams. 

//«M.  1  would  except  against  'em  as  beat- 
en knights,  wench,  and  not  good  witnesses 
in  law.  * 

Mrs.  Ott,  Poor  gentlewoman,  how  she 
takes  it  ! 

/     Ilait.  Be  comforted.  Morose,  1  love  you 
/  the  belter  for't. 

Cert.  So  do  I,  I  protest. 
Cut.  But,  gentlemen,  vou  have  not  known 
her  since  nmtnmrmium  f 
Daw.  Not  to-day,  master  doctor. 
jAi-f.  No,  sir,  not  to-day. 
i'vi.  Why,  then  I  say,  for  any  act  before, 
the  fi.atrimonium  is  good  and  perfect ;  un- 
iess  ihc  worshipful  bridegroom  did  precisely, 
belt  re  witness,  demand,  if  she  were  virt^u 
ante  JMptias. 


Epi.  No,  that  he  did  not,  I  assure  you, 
master  doctor. 

Cvt  If  he  cannot  prove  that,  it  is  rotum 
comvgium,  notwithstanding  the  premisses ; 
and  they  do  no  wav  inipedir. .  And  this  is 
my  sentence,  this  (  pronounce. 

Ott.  I  am  of  master  doctor's  resolution 
too,  sir;  if  you  made  not  that  demand  anU. 
nuptat. 

Mor.  O  mv  heart!  wilt  thou  break? 
wilt  thou  breaK  ?  this  is  worst  of  all  worst 
worsts  '  that  hell  could  have  devis'd  *  marry 
a  whore !  and  so  much  noise ! 

Daup.  Come,  I  see  now  plain  confederacy 
in  this  doctor  and  this  parson,  to  abuse  a 
gentleman.  You  study  his  atHiction.  I 
pray'  be  gone,  companions.  And,  gentle- 
men, I  begin  to  suspect  you  for  having  parts 
uith  'em.  Sir,  will  it  please  you  hear/ 
me? 

Mor.  O,  do  not  talk  to  me  ;  take  not 
from  me  the  pleasure  of  dying  in  silence, 
nephew. 

Daup.  Sir,  I  must  speak  to  vou.     I  have  \ 
been  long  your  poor  aespised  kinsman,  and   I 
many  a  hard  thought  has  strengthened  you  / 
against  me :  but  now  it  shall  appear  if  either  I 
1  love  vou  or  your  peace,  and  prefer  them 
to  all  the  world  beside.     I  will  not  be  long 
or  grievous  to  you,  sir.     If  I  free  you  from 
this  unhappy  match  absolutely,    and  in- 
stantly, after  all  this  trouble,  and  almost  in 
your  despair,  now 

Mor.  (If  cannot  be.) 

Davp.  Sir,  that  you  be  never  troubled 
with  a  murmur  of  it  more,  what  shall  I  hope 
for,  or  deserve  of  you  ? 

Mor.  O,  what  thou  wilt,  nephew  !  thou  i 
shalt  deserve  me,  and  have  me. 

Daup.  Shall  i  have  your  favour  perfect  to 
me,  and  love  hereafter  ? 
*  Mor,  I'hat,  and  any  tiling  beside.  Make 
thine  own  conditions.  My  whole  estate 
is  thine;  manage  it,  I  will  become  thy 
ward.  I 

Daup.  Nay,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  ureason-  \ 
able.  « 

Epi.  Will  sir  Dauphlne  be  mine  enemy 
too? 

Daup.  You  know  I  have  been  long  a  \ 
suitor  to  you,  uncle,  that  out  of  your  estate,  ] 
which  is  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  you  would  r 
allow  me  but  five  hundred  during  life,  and  / 
assure  the  rest  upon  me  after ;  to  which  I  \ 
have  often,  by  myself  and  friends,  tendered  j 
vyou  a  writing  to  sign,  which  you  would) 
never  consent  or  incline  to.  If  you  please/ 
but  to  effect  it  now— 

Mor.  Thou  shalt  have  it,  nephew  :  1  will 
do  it,  and  more. 

Daup.  if  I  quit  you  not  presently,  and 
for  ever,  of  this  cumber,  you  shall  have 
power  instantly,  afore  all  tliese,  to  revoke 


'  This  is  worst  of  all  worst  xrorsts.    It  should  be,  *'This  is  worst,  of  all  worsts  worst;'* 
from  tiiut  exprcss'oii  in  St.  Chry&u&toni,  A  luttm  auiiunr  lutMrov.— Mr.  Upton. 
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your  act,  and  I  will  become  whose  slave 
you  will  give  me  to,  for  ever. 

Mor.  Where  ii  the  Writing  ?  I  will  seal 
to  It,  that,  or  to  a  blank,  and  write  thine 
own  conditions. 

Epi,  O  me,  most  unfortunate  wretched 
gentlewoman ! 

HaiL  Will  sir  Oauphine  do  this  ? 

Epi,  Good  sir,  have  some  compassion  on 
Die. 

Mor,  O,  my  nephew  knows  you,  belike  ; 
away,  crocodile  ! 

Cm.  lie  does  it  not  sui'e  without  good 
grotfncH 

Daup.  Here,  sir. 

Mor,  Come,  nephew,  ^ve  me  the  pen ; 
I  will  subscribe  to  any  thing,  and  seal  to 
what  thou  wilt,  for  my  deliverance.  Thou 
art  my  restorer.  Here,  I  deliver  it  thee  as 
my  deed.  If  there  be  a  word  in  it  lacking, 
or  writ  with  false  orthography,  I  protest 
before 1  will  not  take  the  advantage. 

Daup.  Then  here  is  your  release,  sir; 
you  have  married  a  boy,  \}it  takesj}^ Epi- 
ca;ne*s  peruke,'}  a  gentleman's  son,  that  I 
have  brought  up  this  half  year,    at  my 


great  charges,    and  for  this  composition^  . 
which  i  have  now  made  with  you.    What  \ 
say  you,  master  doctor?      This  \sjnaittm 
impeaimeniufN,  I  hope,  error  perstma  f 

Ott,  Yes,  sir,  in  primn  gradu. 

Cut.  In  primo  gradiL 

Daup,  I  thank  you,  good   doctor  Cut- 
beard,  and  parson  Otter.     You  are  beholden 
to  'em,  sir,  that  have  taken  this  pains  for 
you ;  and  my  friend  master  True-wit,  who     . 
enabled  'em  for  the  business.     [HtpulU  off    \ 
their  beards  and  disguise,}     Now  ^ou  may    | 
go  in  and  rest,  be  as  private  as  you  will,  sir.     ( 
I'll  not  trouble  you,  till  ^ou  trouble  me 
with  your  funeral,  which  1  care  not  how 
soon  It  come.     Cutbeard,  1*11  make  your 
lease  good.     Thank  me  not,  but  with  your 
lej,    Cutbeard.      And  Tom    Otter,  your  • 
princess  shall  be  reconcil'd  to  you.    How 
now,  gentlemen,  do  you  look  at  me } 

Cter,  A  boy. 

Daup,  Yes,  mistress  Epicoene. 

Tru,  Well,  Dauphine,  you  have  lurch'd 
your  friends  of  the  better  half  of  the  garland, 
by  concealing  this  part  of  the  plot*:  but 
much -good  do  it  tnec,  thou  des»crv'st  it, 


•  ffellf  Dauphine,  you  have  lurched  your  friends  of  the  better  hajf  of  the  garland,  by 
concealing  this  part  oj  the  plot.']  Mr.  Upton  has  here^revented  me  in  a  judicious  obser- 
vation, which  1  will  give  the  reader  in  his  words  :  f  Hardly,  I  believe,  can  i/e  given  a 
*'  better  instance  of  a  happy  discovery,,  and  unravelling^ofthe  whole  plot,  than  in  this  play 
*'  which  we  have  now  btfore  us.  Tlie  persons  of  the  play  are  all  met  together,  and  ail  in 
"  the  highest  suspense  of  the  catastrophe :  by  conceahng  this  part  of  the  plot,  Dauplune 
"  has  lurch'd  his  friends  of  the  better  naif  of  the  garland.  And  let  this  praise  which  I'rue- 
*'  wit  gives  to  his  friend,  be  returned  back  again  to  our  poet.'j/  I  would  observe  onh ,  to 
justify  the  poet  in  his  expressions,  that  the  metaphor  he  has  used,  though  apparently  destitute 
of  a  perfect  uniformity,  is  employed  by  his  contemporaries  in  the  same  manner :  thus 
Shakspeare, 

«« He  lurch'd 

"  All  swords  o'  th'  garland. — Coriolanus. 
Now  we  have  gone  through  this  celebrated  poem  of  our  author,  itwould  be  unjust  not  to  take 
notice  of  the  judgment  passed  upon  it,  by  a  greater  genius  than  Jonson,  and  one  who  fell 
very  little  short  of  him,  or  who  was  perhajis  iiis  equal,  in  critical  abilities  and  learning.  The 
genius  I  mean  islMr-  Dryden  ;  whose  just  and  great  commenilations  of  this  play  are  such 
as  the  poet  would  have  thought  himself  honoured  in  receiving  had  he  been  then  alive. 
Theexaoien  of  this  comedy,  wliichMr.  Dryden  goes  through  withip  his  Essay  on  dramatic 
poesy,  piews  it  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  dramatic  unities,/  which  are  so  strongly" 
iiisistea^onby  the  French  critics,  and  commentators  upon  Aristotle,  q"  The  length  ot  the 
'*  action,  (says  Mr.  Dryden,)  so  far  from  exceeding  the  compass  ot  a  natural  day,  does  not 
'*  take  up  iiU  artificial  one ;  but  is  all  included  in  the  limits  ot  three  hours  and  a  half,  which 
"  is  no  more  than  is  required  for  the  presentment  on  the  stage.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in 
*'  London :  the  latitude  of  place  is  almost  as  little  as  you  can  imaghie ;  for  it  lies  all  within 
"  the  compass  of  two  houses,  and  alter  the  first  act,  in  one.  The  continuity  of  scenes  is 
'*  observed  more  than  any  of  our  plays,  except  his  own  Fox  and*  Alchemist.  They  are 
"  not  broken  above  twice,  or  thrice  at  most,  in  the  whole  come^;  aniKn  the  two  best  of 
"  Corneille's  plays,  the  Ciddnd  CinnUt  they  are  interruptedonce.  (I'he  action  of  the 
"  play  is  entirely  one :  the  end  or  aim  of  which  is  tlie  settling  Morosfe's  estate  on  Dau- 
"  phine.  The  intrigue  of  it  b  the  greatest  and  most  noble  of  any  pure  unmixed  comedy 
'*  in  any  language :  the  conversation  of  gentlemen  in  the  persons  of  True-wit  and  his 
**  fricnas  is  described  witli  more  gaiety,  air,  and  freedom,  than  in  the  rest  of  Jonson's 
**  comedies ;  and  the  contrivance  ot  the  whole  is  still  the  more  to  be  admired,  because  it  is 
'*  comedy  where  the  persons  are  only  of  common  rank,  and  their  business  private,  not 
"elevated  by  passions  or  high  concernments,  as  in  serious  pla\s"  'ihus  far  this  great 
genius,  and  master  of  the  drama;  whose  suffrage,  1  think,  may  justly  determine  us  to 
pronounc^;  the  Silent  woman  the  most  exact  and  finished  comedy  which  our  nation  hath 
produced^ 
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EPICCENE;  OR,  THE  SILENT  WOMAN.      [Act  5.  Scene  4. 


)ad.    And  Clerimont,  for  thy  unexpected 
bringing  these  two  to  confession,  wear  my 

ipart  of  it  freely.  Nay,  sir  Daw,  and  sir 
La-Foole,  you  see  the  gentlewoman  that 
has  done  you  the  favours  !  we  are  all  thank- 
ful to  you,  and  so  should  the  woman-kind 
I  here,  specially  for  lying  on  her,  tho'  not 
(   with  her  !  you  meant  so,  I  am  sure.    But 

that  we  have  stuck  it  upon  you  to-day,  in 

your  own  imagined  persons,  and  so  lately, 

this  Amazon,  the  champion  of  the  sex, 
1  should  beat  you  now  thriftily,  for  the  com- 
!    mon  slanders  which  ladies   receive  from 

such  cuckows  as  you  are.     You  are  they, 

that  whtn  no  merit  of  fortune  can  make  you 

hope  to  eiijoy  their  bodies,  will  yet  lie  with 
,  their  reputations,  and  make  their  tame  suffer. 

Away,  /ou  common  niothyof  these,  and  all 

*  Now  Morose  is  gone  in,  clap  your  luinds,']  Some  criticks  of  the  last  age  imagined  the 
character  of  Morose  to  be  wholly  out  of-  nature.  But  to  vindicate  our  poet,  Mr.  Dry  den 
Aells  us  from  tradition,  and  we  may  venture  to  take  his  word,  that  Jonson  was  really 
/acquamtcd  with  a  person  of  this  whimsical  turn  of  mind :  and  as  humour  is  a  personal 
/  quality,  the  poet  is  acmiitted  from  the  charge  of  exhibiting  a  monster,  or  an  extravagant 
L  unnatural  caricatura.  But  Mr.  Theobald  seems  to  have  made  a  further  discovery  of  the 
original,  from  which  the  author  co{)ied  :  and  that  appears  to  be  the  sophist  Libanius.  Mr. 
Theobald's  copy  hath  this  remark  in  the  margin :  ''^.  B.  Ubanii  declamatio  dc  Moroso, 
*'  mii,  dim  uxorem  loquacem  dtixisset,  seipsum  (tccusat,  Gr.  Lat.  interpret  F.  Morello,  ap. 
"  Morel.  1597."  And  he  adds,  "  Prpbably  Jonson  borrowed  the  character  and  marriage 
"  of  Morose  from  this  declaniation/jf  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Theobald  had  ever 
read  the  declamation  itself,  in  wbicHne  would  probably  have  found  some  proofs  of  a  plain 
and  direct  imitation:  and  I  am  sorry  too,  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  book, 
and  compare  it  with  the  character  in  the  play:  but  the  learned  reader,  who  is  now  apprised 
of  the  supposed  similitude,  may  cxiunine  tiie  resemblance  of  features,  whenever  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  doing  it. 


ladies*  honours.  Go,  travel  to  make  legs 
and  faces,  and  come  home  with  some  new 
flatter  to  be  laught  at :  you  deserve  to  live 
in  an  air  as  corrupted  as  that  wherewith  you 
feed  rumour.  Madams,  you  are  mute, 
upon  this  new  metamorphosis !  But  here 
stands  she  that  has  vindicated  your  fames. 
.Take  heed  of  such  insectae  hereafter.  And 
let  it  not  trouble  you,  that  you  have  dis- 
covered any  mysteries  to  this  young  gentle- 
man :  he  is  (a* most)*  of  years,  and  will  make 
a  good  visitant  within  this  twelve- month. 
In  the  mean  time,  we'll  all  undertake  for 
his  secrecy,  that  can  speak  so  welt  of  his 
silence. — bpectators,  if  you  like  this  comedy, 
rise  chearfuily,  and  now  Morose  is  gone  in, 
clap  your  hands'..  It  may  be,  that  noise 
will  cure  him,  at  least  please  him. 


This  Comedy  was  firsi  acted  in  the  year  1609, 
By  the   King's   Majesty's  Servants. 


The  principal  Comedians  were. 


Nat.  Field. 
Gil.  Carie. 
Hug.  Attawel. 
JoH.  Smith. 


Will.  Barksted. 
Will.  Pbk. 
KiCH.  Alun. 

JOH.  BbANEr. 


THE  ALCHEMIST.' 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


SuHTtf.,  the  JicJiemist. 
Face,  the  House-keeper, 
DoL  Common,  t/ieir  Colleague. 
Dapper,  a  Clerk, 
Drugcer,  a  Tobacco-man,     "* 
Lovt-wiT,  Master  rfthe  House. 
Epicure  Mammon,  uKni-^ht. 
SuRLEY,  a  Gamester, 


Tribulation,  a  Pastor  qfJmsierdam. 

Ananias,  a  Deacon  there. 

Kastrill,  the  angrji  B  yy. 

Da.  Pliant,  his  Sister,  a  Widow, 

Neighbours. 

Officers. 

Mutes. 


SCENE,   London. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

T  lie  sickness  hot,  a  master  quit,  for  fear, 
H  is  house  in  town,  and  left  one  servant  there, 
JL  ase  him  connipted,  and  gave  means  to  know 

A  Cheater,  and  his  punk  ;  who  now  brought  low, 
L  caving  their  narrow  practice,  were  become 
C  oz*ncrs  at  large  ;  and  onlj/  wanting  some 
}l  ouse  to  set  up,  with  him  they  here  contract, 
E  achfor  a  share,  and  all  begin  to  act, 
M  uch  cofnpany  they  draw,  and  inuch  abuse, 
I    n  casting  figures,  telling  fortune's  news, 
6   elling  of  flies,  flat  bawiTry  with  the  stotte  ; 
T  ill  it,  and  they,  and  all  in  fume  are  gone. 


*  The  Alchemist.]  By  this  expression  is  here  meant,  one  who  pretends  to  the  knovr-* 
ledge  of  what  is  called  the  philosophers  stone,  which  had  the  faculty  '>t  transmuting  baser 
•metals  into  gold.  The  professors  of  the  art  of  chemistry  are  themselves  (as  well  as  the 
crilicks)  not  entirely  agreed  about  the  meaning  and  etymology  of  the  word :  Menagi»,  who 
assents  to  Bochart,  derives  it  from  an  Arabic  term,  signifying  the  occult  science ;  and  Julius 
Firmicus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  is  said  to  be  the  first  writer  >^ho  uses  the 
word  Alchymia.  But  if  the  curious  reader  would  be  more  fully  informed  of  llie  origin  and 
progress  of  chemistry,  I  refer  hrni  to  the  history  of  it,  prefixed  to  Boerhaave's  Chemistry, 

Published  by  Dr.  Shaw.  But  with  regard  to  our  poet,  m  the  choice  of  his  subject  he  was 
appy  ;  for  the  age  was  then  extremely  addicted  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  favourable 
to  tne  professors  of  it.  The  following  comedy  was  therefore  no  unseasonable  satire  upon 
the  reigning  foible ;  since  among  the  few  real  artists  there  was  undoubtedly  a  far  greater 
number  of  impostors.  There  was  also  at  this  time  a  particular  controversy  on  foot,  with 
the  famous  Dr.  Anthony,  about  his  Aurwn  Potabile,  which  was  warmly  agitated  by  the 
members  of  the  faculty  ;  and  we  fiball  find  that  our  poet  alludes  to  this  dispute  in  some 
passages  of  the  play. 


THE   ALCHEMIST. 


[Act  1.  Scene  1- 


PROLOGUE. 


FORTUNE,  that  favours  fools,  these  two 
sliort  hours  [ours, 

\Ve  wish  auay,  both  for  your  sakcs  and 
Judging  spectators ;  and  desire  in  piace^ 
lo  th*  author  justice,  to  ourselves  but 
grace. 
Our  scene  is  London, 'cause  we  would  make 
known. 
No  country's  mirth  is  better  than  our  own: 
No  clime  breeds  better  matter  for  your 
whore,    ^  [more. 

Bawd,    squire,  impostor,   many  persons 
Whose  manners,  now  call'd  humours,  feed 
the  stage ;  [rage 

And  which  have  still  been  subject  for  the 
Or  spleen  of  comic  writers.    Tho*  this  pen 
Did  never  aim  to  grieve,  but  better  men; 


Ilowe'er  the  ape  he  lives  in  doth  endure 
'ihe  vices  that  she  breeds,  above  tlicir 
cure. 
But   when  the    wholesome  remedies    are 
sweet. 
And  in  tlieir  working  §aui  and  profit  meet. 
He  hopes  to  find  no  soirit  so  much  diseased. 
But  will  with  such  fair  correctives    be 
phas'd: 
For  here  he  doth  not  fear  who  can  apply. 

If  there  be  any  that  will  sit  so  nigh 
Unto  the  stream,  to  look  what  it  doth  run, 
1  hey  shall  find  things,  they'ld  think,  or 
wish,  were  done ; 
They  are  so  natural  follies,  but  so  shown. 
As  even  the  doers  may.  see,  and  yet  not 
own. 


A  C  T    I. 


SCENE    I. 


Face, 


Face,  StibHe,  Dol.  Common, 

BELIEVET,  I  will. 
Sub.  Thy  worst  I  fart  at  thee. 
Dol,  Ha*   you  your  wits?  why  gentle- 
men I  /or  love  — 
Fac,  Sirrah,  Til  strip  you 


Sub.  What  to  do?  lick  figs 
Out  at  my »— - 

lac.     Rogue,    rogue,  .out   of  all  your 
sleights  *.  [are  you  madmen  ? 

DoL  Nav,  look*  ye,  sovereign,  gen'eral. 

Sub.  O, 'Kt  the  wild  sheep  loose.     TU 
sum  )  our  silks 
With  good  strc'pg  water,  an*  you  come. 

DoL  Will  you  have  [all? 

The  neighbours  hear  you  ;  will  you  betray 
Heark,  I  hear  some  body. 


/flc.  Sirrah 

Sub.  I  shall  mar 
All  that  the  taylor  has  made,  if  you  ap- 
proach, [solent  slave, 

Jiac.  Vou  most  notorious  whelp,  you  in- 
Dare  you  do  this  ? 

6ub,  Yes  faith,  yes  faitlr. 

Fac.  Why,  who 
Am  I,  mv  mungril?  who  sm  I? 

Sub.  r'll  tell  you, 
Since  you  know  not  yourself — 

Fac.  Speak  lower,  rogue. 

Sub.  Yes,  you  were  once  (time's  not  long 

past)  the  good,  [that  kept 

Honest,    plain,    livery-three-pound-thruin. 

Your  master's  worship's  house  here  in  the 

For  the  vacations [Friers, 

/flc.  Will  you  be  so  loud? 

Sub,    Since,    by    my  means,  translated 
suburb-captain. 


'  Fac.  Sirrah,  FU  strip  you Sub.  IVhai  to  do?  lick  Jigs 

Out  at  my  —  F'ac.  Rogue,  rogue,  out  qf  all  your  sleights!]  "Dur  poef  could  not  possibly 
have  chosen  a  happier  incident  tp  open  his  play  with.  Instead  of  opening  with  a  dull  narration, 
you  have  acti'  n ;  and  such  action  too,  as  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  to  happen  at  any  other 
time,  than  this  very  present  time.  Two  rogues  with  tHeirpunk,  are  introduced  quarreling, 
and  just  so  much  of  their  secrets  is  discovered  to  the  audience,  as  is  sufficient  tor  the  audi- 
ence at  present  to  know.  The  reader,  perhaps  too,  is  to  be  informed,  that  our  learned  to- 
median  does  not  deal  in  vulgar  English  expressions,  but  in  vulgar  Attic  or  l^omau  expres- 
sions.  I  fart  at  thee,  ns  Wucu  luHamfiin,  paupertati  opptaire.    Aristophanes  in  f'/ttf. 

v.  6 1 8.  and  Horace,  the  pohte  Horace,  did  not  think  himself  too  delicate  tor  this  phrase  : 

Fin'  tu  Juda:is  oppedere  curtis.  Lib.  i.  s.  9.  ver.  70.  ff^hat  to  do?  lickjig^  out  at  my 

The  allusion  here  will  be  very  obvious  to  those  who  have  read  the  stor)  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  ot  Milan,  by  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.  I'he  facetious 
^belais  relates  it,  B.  iv.  chap.  45. — Mr.  Upton. 


Act  1.  Scene  1.] 


THE   ALCHEMIST. 
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Fac,  By  your  means,  doctor  dog  ? 
Sub.  Within  man's  memory. 
All  this  I  speak  of. 

Fac,  Why,  I  pray  you,  have  I 
Been  countenanced  by  you,  or  you  by  me  ? 
Do  but  collect,  sir,  where  1  met  you  first. 
Svb.  I  do  not  hear  well. 
Fac.  Not  of  this,  I  think  it. 
But  i  shall  put  you  in  mind,  sir ;  at  Pie- 
comer,  [stalls ; 
Taking  your  meal  of  steam  in,  from  cooks' 
Where,  like  the  father  of  hunger,  you  did 
walk  [nose, 
Piteously  costive,  with  your  pinch' d-horn- 
And  your  complexion  of  the  roman  wash. 
Stuck  full  of  black  and  melancholic  worms, 
Like  pOwder-corns  shot  at  th'  artillery-yard. 
Sua.  I  wish  you  could  advance  vour  voice 
a  little.                          f  veral  rags 
Fac.  When  you  went  pinn'd  up  in  the  se- 
Yo'  had  rak'd  and  pick'd  from  dunghills, 

before  day  ; 
Your  feet  in  mouldyslippers,  for  your  kibes 
A  felt  of  rug,  and  a  thin  thredden  cloke. 
That    scarce   would  cover   your    no-but- 
Sub.  So,  sir !  [tocks— 

Fac.  W  hen  all  your  alchemy,  and  your 
algebra, 
Your  minerals,  vegetals,'and  animals. 
Your  conjuring,  coz'ning,  and  your  dozen 
of  trades,  [hnen 

Could  not  relievt*  your  corpse  with  so  much 
Would  make  you  tinder,  biit  to  see  a  fire ; 
I  ga'  you  countenance,    credit  for  your 

coals. 
Your  stills,  your  glasses,  your  materials ; 
Built  you  a  furnace,  drew  you  customers. 
Advanced  all  your  black  arts;  lent  you^ 

beside, 
A  house  to  practise  in      ■ 
Sub,  Your  master's  house  ? 
Fac,  Wbere  you  have  studied  the  more 
thriving  skill 
Of  bawdry  since. 

Sub,  Yes,  in  your  master's  house. 
You  and  the  rats  here  kept  possession. 
Make  it  not  strange.    1  know  yo'  were  one 

could  keep 
The  butt'ry-hatch,  still  lock'd,  aud  save  the 

chippings. 
Sell  the  dole  ))eer  to  aqua-vitae  men. 
The  which,  together  with  your  Christmas- 
vails,  [ters. 
At  post  and  pair,  your  letting  out  of  conn- 
Made  you  a  pretty  stock,  some  twenty  marks. 
And  gaye  you  credit  to  converse  with  cob- 
webs, 

«  ■    ■ No,  you  SCARAB B, 

ril  thunder  vou  inpi^€s.'\    \ou  scarahc- 
£lth :  so  a  little  lower,  ne  explains  the  phrase, 
dung?" 

«    ■■    .- //otc  all  thy  tricks 

Of  cozening  with  a  hollow  coie.'\  This  alludes  to  a  story  in  the  Chanon*s  Yeman's,  tale, 
as  told  by  Chaucer,  v.  1J80.  This  tale  is  a  satire  on  the  pretenders  to  alchemy,  *and  tlie 
tricks  they  practised  to  cheat  the  ignorant  and  foolish. 

U  u 


Here,  since  your  mistress'  death  hath  broke 
up  house. 

Fac.  You  might  talk  softlier,  rascal. 

Sub.  No,  youscarabe. 
I'll '  thunder  you  in  pieces :  I  will  teach  you 
How  to  beware  to  tempt  a  fury  again, 
That  carries  tempest  in  his  hhud  ani  voice. 

FtiC.  The  place  has  made  you  valiant. 

Sub.  No,  your  clothes. 
Thou  vermin,  have  I  ta'en  thee  out  of  dung. 
So  poor,  so  wretched,  when  no  living  thing 
Would  keep  thee  company,  but  a  spider,  or 
worse }  rtering-pots  ? 

Raised  thee  from  brooms,  and  dust,  and  wa- 
Sublim'd  thee,  and  exalted  thee,  and  fix'd 

thee 
V  the  third  region,  call'd  our  state  of  ^ce  ? 
Wrought  thee  to  spirit,  to  quintessence, 
with  pains  [work  ? 

W^ould  twice  have  won  me  the  philosopher's 
Put  thee  in  words  and  fashion,  made  thee 

fit 
For  more  than  ordinary  fellowships  ? 
Giv'n  thee  thy  oaths,  thy  quarrelling  di- 
mensions ?  [cards. 
Thy  rules  to  ch^at  at  horse-race,  coi k-pit. 
Dice,  or  whatever  gallant  tincture  else? 
Made  thee  a  second  in  mine  own  great  art? 
And  have  I  this  fcr  thanks  ?  do  you  rebel  ? 
Do  you  fly  out  i'  the  projection  ? 
Would  you  be  gone  now  ? 

Dot.  Gentle meu,  what  mean  you  ? 
Will  you  mar  all  ? 

SuB.  Slave,  thou  hadst  had  no  name  — — 

Dot.  Will  you  undo  yourselves  with  civil 
-war?  "  [/2//m, 

Sub.  Never  been  known,  past  egui  clibor 
The  heat  of  horse-dung,'  under  ground,  in 
cellars,  [been  lost 

Or  an  ale-house  darker  than  deaf  John's ; 
To  all  mankind,  but  laundresses  and  tapsters. 
Had  not  I  been.  [reign  ? 

Dot.  Do  you  know  who  hears  you,  sove- 

Fac.  Sirrah 

DoL  Nay,  general,  I  thought  you  were 
civil [thus  loud. 

Fac.  I  shall  turn  desperate,  if  you  grow 

Sub,  And  hang  thyself,  I  care  not. 

Foe,  Hang  thee,  collier,  [will. 

And  ail  thv  pots  and  pans,  in  picture,  I 
Since  thou  h|st  mov'd  me 

DoL  (O,  this 'II  o'erthrow  all.) 

Fac.  Write  thee  up  bawd  in  Paul's,  have 
all  thy  tricks 
Of '  coz'ning  with  a  hollow  cole,  dust,  scra- 
pings, [sheers. 
Searching  for  things  lost,  with  a  sieve  and 


—  the  beetle  bred  in  dung,  and  cornipted 
'  Thou  vermin,  have  I  ta'en  thee  out  of 
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£recting[  figures  in  your  rows  of  houses. 
And  taking  in  of  shadows  with  a  glass. 
Told*  in  red  letters;  and  a  face  cut  for  thee, 
Worse  than  Gamaliel  Ratsey's. 

DoL  Are  you  sound  ? 
Ha'  you  your  senses,  masters  ? 

Fac.  I  will  have 
A  book,  but  barely  reckoning  thy  impos- 
tures, .  [printers. 
Shall  prove  a  true  philosopher's  stone,  to 

Sub.  Away,  you  trencher-rascaL 

Fac,  Out,  you  dog-leacb. 
The  vomit  of  all  prisons — — 

Dol,  Will  you  be 
Your  own  destructions,  gentlemen? 

Fac.  Still  spew'd  out 
For  lying  too  heavy  o'  the  basket  *. 

Sub.  Cheater. 

Fac.  Bawd. 

Stib.  Cow-herd. 

Fac.  Conjurer. 

Sub,  Cut-purse. 

Fac.  Witch. 

DoL  Ome! 
We  are  ruin'd !  lost !  ha*  you  no  more  re- 
gard [ment?  'slight. 
To  your  reputations?  where's  yourjudg- 
Have  yetsorae'careof  me,  o'  yourrepub- 
lick  ^-—  [rogue,  within 

FsiC.  Away,  this  brach.    Til  bring  thee. 

The  statute  of  sorcery,  tricesimo-tertio 

Of  Harry  the  Eighth :  1,  and  (perhaps)  thy 

n^ck  [barbing  it. 

Within  a  noose,  for  laundrlng  gold,  and 

DoL  You'll  bring  your  head  within  a 
cockscomb,  will  you  ? 
\_iihe  catches  out  Fac^  stvord,  and  breaks 

Subtle' s  glass.     ** 
And  you,  sir,  with  your  menstrue,  gather  it 

'Sdeath,  you  abominable  pair  of  stinkards,     . 
Leave  ofi  your  barking,  and  grow  one  again,  I 

*  And  taking  in  qf  shadows  with  a  glass. 

Told  in  RED  LETTERS.]  i.  e.  says  Mr.  Upton,  letters  written  in  blood;  and  he  thinks 
it  an  allusion  to  a  particular  manner  of  divination  with  a  glass^  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  of 
Aristophanes,  in  Nub,  v.  750.  I  rather  apprehend  it,  an  allusion  to  a  practice  familiar  to 
the  fortune-tellers  of  our  author's  da\s;  and  that  these  f/uzdow^  were  visions  taken  by  a 
beril,  which  is  a  kind  of  crystal,  they  had  used  to  look  into.  Certain  formulas  of  prayer 
were  used  before  they  made  the  inspection ;  these  forms  they  termed  a  Call ;  and  the  per- 
son making  the  inspection,  was  styled  the  Speculator,  Scryer,  or  Seer.  As  to  the  expres- 
sion told  in  red  letters^  the  meanmg  is,  that  he  would  have  all  those  tricks  just  mentioned 
printed  in  redletUgrSy  which  would  be  apter  to  catch  the  eye  of  a  passenger,  than  the  com- 
mon print.  And  it  was  customary  at  that  time,  to  print  the  titles  of  tlieir  ballads,  and  vul- 
gar tales,  in  red  letters. 

i Still  spew'd  out 

For  lying  too  heary  o'  the  basket.'\  u  e.  for  eating  more  than  his  share  of  the  provisions 
collected,  or  sent  in  for  the  prisoners.  In  the  last  eoition,  these  words  are  a  continuation 
of  Dol's  speech,  whereas  they  evidently  belong  to  Face,  to  whom  I  have  here  restored 
them. 

*  Or,  by  this  hand,  I  shall  grow  factious  <od."J  Dr.  Grey  questions  the  present  reading, 
and  thinks  fractious,  that  is,  quarrelsome,  might  have  been 'the  original  word^  I  would  not 
deprive  the  reader  of  his  ingenious  conjecture,  though  I  have  not  taken  upon  me  to  alter  the 
text.    And  it  seems  confirmed  by  what  Dol  afterwards  sa)'s  to  Subtle : 

*(  — _  To  leave  your  faction,  sir, 

*'  And  labour  kindly  in  the  common  work.'* 


Or,  by  the  light  that  shines.  Til  cut  your 

throats. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  prey  unto  the  marshal, 
For  ne'er  a  snarling  dog-bolt  o'  you  both. 
Ha'  you  together  cozen'd  all  this  while. 
And  all  the  world?  and  shall  it  now  be  said, 
Yo'  have  made  most  courteous  shift  to  cozen 

yourselves  ? 
You  will  accuse  him?  you  will  bring  him  in 
Within  the  statute?  who  shall  take  your 

word  ? 
A  whoreson,  upstart,  apocryphal  captain, 
Whom  not  a  puritan  in  BlacK-friers  will  trust 
So  much  as  K>r  a  feather!  and  you  too 
Will  give  the,  cause,    forsooth?    you  will 

'  msult. 

And  claim  a  primacy  in  the  divisions  ? 
You  must  be  chief  ?  as  if  you  only  bad 
The  powder  to  project  with,  and  the  work 
Were  not  be^un  out  of  equality  ? 
The  venter  tripartite  ?  all  things  in  common  ? 
Without  priority?  'Sdeath,  you  perpetual 

curs. 
Fall  to  your  couples  a^n,  and  cozen  kindly. 
And  heartily,  and  lovingly,  as  you  should. 
And  lose  not  the  beginning  of  a  term, 
Or,  by  this  hand,  I  shall  grow  factious  too% 
Aad  take  my  part,  and  quit  you. 

Fac.  'Tis  bis  feult. 
He  ever  murmurs,  and  objects  his  pains. 
And  says,  the  weight  of  all  lies  upon  him. 

sub.  Why,  so  it  docs. 

DoL  How  does  it  ?  do  not  we 
Sustain  our  parts? 

Sub.  Yes,  bu*  they  are  not  equal. 

DoL  Why,  if  your  part  exceed  to-day,  I 
hope 
Ours  may  to-morrow  match  it. 

Sub.  i,  they  may.  [Oeath  on  me  I 

DoL  May,  murmuring  mastiff!  I,  and  do. 
Help  me  to  throttle  him. 

Sub.  Dorothee,  mistress  Dorothee, 
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'Ods  precious.  Til  do  any  thing.    What  do 

you  mean  ?  [cibation  ? 

Del.  Because  o'  your  fermentation  and 

Svb.  Not  I,  by  heaven 

Dol.  Your  Sol  and  Luna help  me'. 

Suh.    Would  I  were  hang*d  then.    Til 


¥, 


conform  myself. 
Dol.    Will  you,  sir?    do  so  tlien,  and 

quickly;  swear. 
Suh,  What  shall  I  swear  ? 
Dol.  To  leave  your  faction,  sir. 
And  labour  kindly  in  the  common  work. 
Sub,    Let  me  not  breathe,  if  I  meant 
aught  beside. 
I  only  us'd  those  speeches  as  a  spur 
To  him. 
DoL  I  hope  we  need  no  spurs,  sir.    Do 
we  ?  [best. 

Fac.  'Slid,  prove  to-day,  who  shall  shark 
Sub,  Agreed*. 

Dol.  Yes,  and  work  close  and  friendly. 
Svb.  'Slight,  the  knot 
Shall  grow  the  stronger  for  this  breach,  with 
me.  [we  go  make 

Dol.  Why,  80,  my  good  baboons !  Shall 
A  sort  of  sober,  scurv}r,  precise  neighbours, 
(That  scarce  have  smii'd  twice  sin°the  king 
came  in)  •»»  >  -^ 

A  feast  of  laughter  at  our  follies  ?  Rascals, 
Would  run  themselves  from  breath,  to  see 
me  ride,  [heads  in. 

Or  you  f  have  laut  a  hole  to  thrust  your 
For  which  you  should  pay  eaiH-ent*?  No,. 

agree. 
And  may  Don  Provost  ride  a  feasting  long. 
In  his  old  velvet  jerkin  and  stain' d  scarfis, 
(My  noble  sovereign,  and  worthy  general) 
Ere  we  contribute  a  new  crewel  garter 
To  his  most  worsted  worship. 

^11^.  Koyal  Dol !      ^ 
Spoken  like  Claridiana,  and  thvself. 
Fac.  For  which  at  supper,  thou  shalt  sit 
in  triumph. 
And  not  be  sty  I'd  Dol  Common,  but  Dol 

Proper, 
Dol  Singular:  the  longest  cut  at  night. 
Shall  draw  thee  for  his  Dol  Particular. 
Sub»    Who's  that?    one  rings,     lo  the 
windo',  Dol ;  pray  heaven, 
The  master  do  not  trouble  us  this  quarter. 

'  Dol.  Your  Sol  and  Luna heh  meJ\    To  rail  and  abuse  him,  as  Mr.  Upton  says 

the  phrase  must  here  be  understood.    Or  perhaps,  to  throttle  him  ;  as  she  now  holds  him 
fest  by  the  collar,  and  had  just  before'said  so,  and  called  for  assistance. 

•  Rascals, 

ff^ould  run  themselves  from  breath,  to  see  me  ride. 
Or  you  t*  have  but  a  hole  to  thrust  your  head  in. 

For  tukich  you  should  pay  ear-rent?]    To  see  me  ride,  i.  c.  to  see  me  carted  as  a 
bawd ;  and  you,  as  a  couple  of  rogues,  to  lose  vour  ears  in  the  pillory. — Mr.  Upton. 

'  Dol.  A  fine  yoi/n^  auoDUNc]  A  quoaling,  or  codlin;  metaphoricallVf  a  too  soon 
ripe-headed  young  boy.  By  the  same  metaphor  below  he' is  called  2k  puffin. — Mr.  Upton. 
»°  Fac.  irho's  Uuaf  lie's  come,  I  think,  doctor.l  The  editions  all  agree  in  giving  us  the 
line  in  this  manner ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  my  suspicion  that  it  ought  to  be  divided,  the  for-. 
merpart  belonging  to  Subtle,  and  the  latter  part  only  to  Face.  If  tliis  conjecture  be  right, 
it  should  stand  thus ;  * 

Sub.  fnd's  that  ?  Fac.  He's  come,  I  think,  doctor. 


Fac.  O,  fear  not  him.     While  there  dies 
one  a  week 
O' the  plague,  he's  safe,  from  thinking  to- 
ward London. 
Beside,  he's  busy  at  his  hop-yards  now : 
I  had  a  letter  from  him.     If  he  do. 
He'll  si'ndsuch  word,  for  uiring  o'  the  house. 
As  you  shall  have  su^cient  time  to  quit  it: 
Though  we  break  up  a  fortnight,  'tis  no 
matter. 

Sub.  Who  is  it,  Dol? 

Dol.  A  fine  young  quodling  *. 

Fac.  O, 
My  lawyer's  clerk,  I  lighted  on  last  night 
In  Holborn,  at  the  Dagger.     He  would 

have 
I  told  you  of  him)  ajaffliliacr — 
'^o  rifle  with  at  horses,  and  win  cups. 

Dol.  O,  let  him  m. 

Sub.  Stay.    Who  shall  do't  ? 

Fac.  Get  you  [out. 

Your  robes  on :  I  will  meet  him,  as  going 

DoL  And  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Fac.  Not  be  seen,  away. 
Seem  you  very  reserved. 

Sub.  Enough. 

Fac.  God  b'  w*  you,  su".  ' 

I  pray  you  let  him  know  that  I  was  here. 
His  name  is  Dapper.    I  would  gladly  have 
staid,  but — 

SCENE    II. 
Dapper,  Face,  Subtle. 

Dap.  Captain,  I  am  here.  [doctor, 

Fac.  "Who's  that?  he's  come,  I  think. 
Good  £suth,  sir,  I  was  going  away. 

Dap.  In  truth, 
I  am  very  sorry,  captain. 

Fac.  But  I  thought 
Sure  I  should  meet  you. 

Z>ap.  I,  I  'm  very  glad. 
I  had  a  scurvy  writ  or  two  to  make. 
And  I  had  lent  my  watch  last  night  to  one 
I'hat  dines  to-day  at  the  sheriff's,  and  so  was 

robb'd 
Of  my  pass-time.    Is  this  the  cunning  man  ? 

Fac.  This  is  his  worship. 

Dap.  Is  he  a  doctor? 

Fac.  Yes. 
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Dap.  And  ha'  you  broke  with  him^  cap- 
Fac:  I.  [tain? 

Dap.  And  how  ? 

Fac.  Faith,  he  does  makes  the  matter,  sir, 
so  dainty, ' 
I  know  not  what  to  say — 
Dap,  Not  so,  good  captain. 
Fac.  Would  1  were  tairly  rid  on  it,  be- 

4ieve  ne 
Dap.  Nay,  now  you  grieve  me,  sir.  Why 
should  you  wish  so  > 
I  dare  assure  you,  FU  not  be  ungrateful. 
Fac,  I  cannot  think  you  wil),  sir.     But 
the  law 

Is  such  a  thing and  then  he  says.  Read's 

matter 

Falling  so  lately  " 

Dap    Read  ?  he  was  an  ass, 
And  dealt,  sir,  with  a  fool. 
Fac.  It  was  a  clerk,  sir. 
Dap.  A  clerk  ? 
Fac.  Nay,  hear  me,  sir,  you  know  the  law 

Better,  1  think 

Dap.  [  should,  sir,  and  the  danger. 
You  knoWy  I  shew'd  the  statute  to  you. 
Fac   You  did  so. 

Dap.  And  will  I  tell  then?  By  this  hand 
of  tii'sh. 
Would  it  might  never  write  good  court-hand 

more. 
If  I  discover.     What  do  you  think  of  me, 
That  I  am  a  Chiause  ? 
Fac.  What^sthat? 
Dap.  The  Turk  was,  here 
As  one  would  say,  do  you  think  I  am  a 
Turk  ''f 
Foe.  ril  tell  the  doctor  so. 
Dap.  Do,  good  s.veet  captain. 
Fac,  Come,  noble  doctor,  pray  thee  let 's 
prevail ; 


This  is  the  gentleman,  and  he  is  no  Chiause. 

Sub,  C**ptain,  I  have  retum*d  you  all  my 
answer.  [this 

I  would  do  n)uch,  sir,  for  your  love— But 
I  neither  may,  nor  can. 

Fac.  Tut,  do  not  say  so. 
You  deal  now  with  a  noble  fellow,  doctor. 
One  that  will  thank  you  richly,  and  h'  is  n« 

Chiause: 
Let  that,  sir,  move  Vou. 

^lUf.  'Pray  you,  forbear 

Fac.  He  has  * 

Four  angels  here— 

Sub.  You  do  me  wrong,  good  ?ir. 

Fac.  Doctor,  wherein  ?  to  tempt  you  with 
tliese  spirits^ 

Sub.  To  tempt  my  art  and  love,  ^r,  to 
my  peril. 
/Fore  heav'n,  I  scarce  can  think  you  are  my 

friend. 
That  so  would  draw  me  to  ^^P^rent  danger. 

Fac.  I  draw  you  i  a  horse  draw  you,  and 
You,  and  your  flies  together 

Dap.  Nay,  good  captain. 

Fac,  That  know  no  difference  of  meo. 

Sttb.  Good  words,  sir. 

Fac.  Good  deeds,  sir,  doctor  dogs-meat". 

'Slight,  I  bring  you  [ribels. 

No  cheating  Clim  o'  the  C loughs  *%  or  Cla- 

That  look  as  big  as  five-and-fifty,  and  flush. 

And  spit  out  secrets  like  hot  custard 

Dap.  Captain. 

Fac.  Nor  any  melancholic  under-scribe. 
Shall  tell  the  vicar ;  but  a  special  gentle. 
That  is  the  heir  to  forty  marks  a  year. 
Consorts  with  the  small  poets  of  the  time. 
Is  the  sole  hope  of  his  old  grand-mother. 
That  knows  the  law,  and  writes  you  six  fair 

hands. 
Is  a  fine  clerk,  and  has  his  cyph*ring  perfect. 


'And  then  he  says,  Read's  matter 


Falling  so  lulely.']  In  Rymei-'s  Fadera,  vol.  1 6.  p.  666.  we  meet  with  a  pardon  from 
James  I.  to  the  peron  here  meant,  for  practising  the  black  art.  *'  Simon  Read  of  St. 
«  George's,  Southwark,  professor  of  pliysick,  who  was  indicted  for  the  invocation  of  wicked 
"  spirits,  in  order  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  stole  37/.  \0s.  from  '1 'obias 
*'  Matthews  of  St.  Mary  Steynings  in  London."  This  was  in  1608.  There  was  also  one 
Read,  probably  the  same  person,  who  with  one  Jenkins  stood  suit  with  the  college  of  physi- 
cians in  1602,  and  was  cast  for  practising  without  a  licence. 

"  As  one  would  say,  do  you  think  I  a/n  a  Turk  f]  Dapper  makes  a  blundering  kind  of 
answer,  highly  in  character,  to  Face's  question.  A  chouse,  to  chouse,  or  put  the  chouse 
upon  one,  arc  expressions  well  known.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  so  easily  ascer- 
tained; that  alluded  to  here,  tlie  reader  may  find  in  itmner.  Mr.  Upton.  The  Chinese^ 
as  Dr.  Grey  observes  from  Sir  Paul  Ru:aut*s  State  oftlte  Turkish  Empire,  were  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  their  militia ;  though  tht^ir  office  was  chiefly  with  relation  to  civil  processes ; 
and  they  were  in  the  nature  of  pursuivants,  or  serjeants. 

*'  Fac.  Good  deeds,  sir,  doctor  dogs-meat.J    The  4to  of  1612,  reads,  doctor  dogs* 


mouth. 


•-*  Slight,  I  bring  you 


No  cheating  Clim  o'  the  Clough.] 

"  For  he  brought  Adam  Bell,  and  CUm  of  the  Clough, 

"  And  William  a  Cloudel-lec, 
'*  To  shoot  with  our  Forester  for  forty  marks, 
"  And  the  Forester  heat  them  all  three." 

See  Pe(hgree,  Education,  Sfc.  of  Robin  Hood,  8fc. 

Collection  of  Old  Ballads,  vol.  I.  p.  67.  3d  edit.— Dr.  Gjblet. 
Chughs  in  our  old  English,  are  rocks  and  brolaen  mountams,  what  we  now  call  cliffik 
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Will  take  his  oath  o'  the  Greek  Xenophon  ",  I 
If  need  be,  in  his  pocket ;  and  can  court 
His  mistress  out  of  Ovid.  I 

Dap.  Nay,  dear  captain. 

Fac.  Did  you  not  tell  me  so  ? 

Dap,  Yes,  but  Tld  ha'  you 
Use  master  doctor  with  some  more  respect. 

fac.  Hang  him,  proud   stag,   with   his 

broad  velvet  head.  [change 

But  for  your  sake,  Pld  choak,  ere  1  would 

An  article  of  breath  with  such  a  puckfoist — 

Come,  let*s  be  gone.   . 

Sub.  Pray  you  let  me  speak  with  you. 

Dap  His  worship  calls  you,  captam. 

Fac.  I  am  sorry 
I  e'er  imbark'd  myself  in  such  a  business. 

Dap.  Nay,  good  sir,  he  did  call  you. 

/flc.  Will  he  take  then? 

Sub.  First,  hear  me 

Fac.  Not  a  syllable,  'less  you  take. 

Sub.  Pray  ye',  sir-- 

Fac.  Upon  no  terms,  but  an  Assumpsit. 

Sub.  Your  humour  must  be  law. 

IHe  takts  the  money. 

Fac.  Why,  now,  sir,  talk.  [Speak. 

Now  I  dare  hear  you  with  mine  honour. 
So  may  this  gentleman  too. 

Sub.  Why,  sir 

Fac.  No  whispering. 

Sub.  'Fore  heav'n  you  do  not  apprehend 
the  loss 
You  do  your  self  in  this. 

Fac.  Wherein  ?  for  what  ? 

Sub.  Marry,  to  be  so  importunate  for  one. 
That,  when  ue  has  it,  will  undo  you  all : 
He'll  win  up  all  the  money  i'  the  town. 

Fac.  How !  •      [gamester. 

Sub.  Yes,  and  blow  up  gamester  after 
As  they  do  crackers  in  a  puppet  play. 
If  I  do  give  him  a  familiar. 
Give  you  him  all  you  play  for;  never  set  him: 
For  he  will  haveit. 

Fac.  You  are  mistaken,  doctor,      [horses, 
Why,   he  does  ask  one  but  for  cups  and 
.  A  rifling  fly  ;  none  o'  your  great  familiars. 

Dap.  Yes,  captain,  1  would  have  it  for 

Sua.  I  told  you  so.  |[all  games. 

Fac.  'Slight,  that's  a  new  busim'ss  ! 
I  understood  you,  a  tame  bird,  to  fly 
Twice  in  a  term,  or  so,  on  Friday  nights. 
When  you  had  left  the  oflice,  for  a  nag 
Of  forty  or  fifty  shillings. 

Dap.  L  'tis  true,  sir ; 
But  I  do  think  now  1  shall  leave  the  law. 
And  therefore 


Fac.  Why»  this  changes  quite  the  case  I 
Do  you  think  that  I  dare  move  him } 

Dap.  If  you  please,  sir ; 
All's  one  to  him,  I  see. 

Fac.  What !  for  that  money } 
I  cannot  with  my  conscience:  nor  should  you 
Make  the  request,  methinks. 

Dap.  No,  sir,  I  mean 
To  aad  consideration, 

'Fac.  Why  then,  sir,  [doctor  ? 

I'll  try.    Say  that  it  were  for  all  games. 
Sub.  I  say  then,  not  a  mouth  shall  eat  for 
At  any  ordinary,  but  o'  the  score,         [him 
That  IS  a  gaming  mouth,  conceive  me. 
Fac.  Indeed  !  ,  [the  realm, 

Suh.  He'll  draw  you  all  the  treasure  of 
If  it  be  set  him. 
FoL'.  Speak  you  this  from  art  ?  [art. 

Sub.  I,  sir,  and  reason  too,  the  ground  of 
H'  is  o'  the  only  best  complexion, 
The  queen  of  r  airy  loves. 
Fac.  What !  is  he  ! 

Sub.  Peac6.  [see  him — 

He'D  over-hear  you.     Sir,  should  she  but 
Fac.  What? 

Suh.  Do  not  you  tell  him. 
Fac.  Will  he  win  at  cards  too  ?     [Isaac  ",    . 
Sub.  The  spirits  of  dead  Holland,  living 
You' Id  swear,  were  in  him  ;  such  a  vigorous 

luck 
As  cannot  be  resisted.    'Slight,  he'll  put 
Six  o'  your  gallants  to  a  cloke,  indeed. 
-  Fac^  A  strange  success,  that -some  man 
*  shall  be  bom  to ! 

Sub,  He  hi'ars  you,  man 

Dap.  Sir,  I'll  not  be  ingrateful. 
Fac.  Faith,  1  have  confidence  in  his  good- 
nature : 
You  hear;  he  says  he  will  not  be  ingrateful. 
Sub.  Why  as  you  please;    my  venture 

follows  yours. 
Fac.  Troth,   do  it,  doctor ;  think  him 
trusty,  and  make  him. 
'  He  may  make  us  both  happy  in  aojiour; 
Win  some  five  thousand  pound,  and  send 
us  two  on't. 
Dap.  Believe  it,  and  I  will,  sir. 
Fac.  And  you  shall,  sir. 
You  have  heard  all  ? 
Dap.  No,  what  was't  ?  Nothing,  I,  sir. 
Fac.  Nothing?        [Face  takes  him  aside. 
Dap.  A  little,  sir. 
]^.  Well,  a  rare  star 
Reign'd  at  your  birth.  ^ 

Z>ap.  At  mine,  sir?  No. 

*•  Will  take  his  oath  o'  the  Greek  Xenophon, 

If  need  be,  in  hispocket.'\  The  4to  has  the  Greek  Testament,  which  I  should  think  the 
most  eligible  reading ;  as  it  is  probable  the  clerk  might  carry  a  Testament  about  him,  t9  ad- 
minister oaths  to  his  master's  clients.  But  Xenophon  is  thereadingof  the  folioof  I6l6, 
whose  authority  prevents  me  firom  altering  the  present  text. 

"  Sub.  The  spirits  of  dead  Holland,  Living  Isaac, 
You* Id  sxvear,  were  in  hin,]    The  context  leads  us  to  imagine  these  were  lucky 
gamesters,  and  persons  well  known  at  ordinaries,  and  places  of  the  like  resort ;  though  'tis 
possible  the  poet  may  allude  to  the  two  famous  chemists  Isaac,  and  John  haac  HoUandnu, 
who  flourished  about  this  time,  and  wrote  several  treatises  on  Alchemy. 
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[Act  1.  Scene  3. 


Sub,  Nay,  captain,  you'll  tell  all  now. 

Fac,  Allied  to  the' queen  of  Fairy. 

Dap,  Who  ?  that  1  am  ? 
Believe  it,  no  such  matter 

Fac.  Yes,  and  that 
Yo*  were  bom  with  a  cawl  o'  your  head. 

Dap,  Who  says  so  ? 

Fac.  Come,  [sembleit. 

You  know  it  well  enough,  though  you  dis- 

Dap.  I-fac,  f  do  not :  you  are  mistaken. 

Fac.  Howl 
Swear  by  your  fac?  and  in  a  thing  so  known 
Unto  the  doctor?  how  shall  we,  sir,  trust  you 
V  the  other  matter  ?  can  we  ever  think. 
When  you  have  won  five  of  six  thous^d 

pound. 
You'll  send  us  shares  in't,  by  this  rate  ? 

Dap.  By  Jore,  sir,  Thalf. 

I'll  win  ten  thousand  pound,  and  send  you 
I-fac's  no  oath. 

Sub,  No,  no,  he  did  but  jest, 

Fac,  Go  to.    Go  thank  the  doctor.    He's 
your  friend. 
To  take  it  80. 

Dap.  I  thank  his  worship. 

Fac.  So: 
Another  angel. 

Dap.  Must  I  ? 

Fac.  Must  you?  'slight,  [tor. 

What  else  is  tHanks  ?  will  you  be  trivral  ?  doc- 
When  must  he  come  for  his  ^miliar  ? 

Dap.  Shall  I  not  ha'  it  witTrnfeT^ 

Sub.  O,  good  sir  ! 
There  must  a  world  of  ceremonies  pass. 
You  must  be  bath'd  and  fumigated  first : 
Besides,  the  queen  of  Fairj*  does  not  rise 
Till  it  be  noon. 

Fac.  Not,  if  she  danc'd,  to-night. 

Sub.  And  she  must  bless  it. 

Fac.  Did  you  never  see 
Her  royal  grace  yet  ? 

Dap.  Whom  ? 

Fac.  Your  aunt  of  Fairy  "  ?         [captain  ; 

Sub.  Not  since  she  kist  him  in  the  cradle, 
I  can  resolve  you  that. 

Fac»  Well,  see  her  grace,  [know. 

Whate'er  it  cost  you,  for  a  thing  that  I 
It  will  be  somewhat  hard  to  compass  ;  but 
However,  see  her.  You  are  made  believe  it. 
If  you  can  see  her.    Her  grace  is  a  lone 

•  woman. 
And  very  rich ;  and  if  she  take  a  phant'sie. 
She  will  do  strange  things.    See  her,  at-any 

hand. 
'Slid>  she  may  hap  to  leave  you  all  she  has ! 
It  is  the  doctor's  tear. 

Dap.  How  wiirt  be  done  then  ? 

Fac.  Let  me  alone,  take  you  no  thought; 
Do  you 

-Did  you  never  see 


But  say  to  me,  captain,  I'll  see  her  grace. 

Dap.  Captain,  I'll  see  her  grace. 

Fac.  Enough. 

Sub.  W  ho' s  there  ?     lOne  knocks  tvUhout, 
Anon.  (Conduct  him  forth  by  the  back  way.) 
S  r,  against  one  o'clock  prepare  yourself: 
Till  when  you  must  be  fastmg  ;  only  take 
Three  drops  of  vinegar  in  at  your  nose, 
IVo  at  your  mouth,  and  one  at  either  ear  ; 
Then  bathe  your  fingers'  ends,  and  wash 
your  eyes, 
"■  -To  sharpen  your  five  senses,  and  cry  hum 
Thrice,  ana  then^buz  as  often?  and  then 

Fac.  Can  you" remember  this  ?       [come. 

Dap.  I  warrant  you.  [stowing 

Fac.  Well  then,  away.  'Tis  but  your  be- 
Some  twenty  nobles  'mong  her  grace's  ser- 
vants, [know 
And   put  on  a  clean  shirt :   you   do  not 
What  grace  her  grace  may  do  you  in  clean 
linen. 

SCENE   iir. 
Subtle,  Drugeer,  Face. 
Sub.  Come  in:  (good  wives,  I  pray  you 
forbear  me  now : 
Troth  I  can  do  you  no  good  till  afternoon.) 
What  is  your  name,  say  you  ?  Abel  Drug- 
Dru.   I  es,  sir.    »  [ger  ? 

Sub.  A  seller  of  tobacco  ? 
Dru.  Yes,  sir.  * 

^  Sub.  Umh. 
Free  of  the  grocers  ? 
Dru.  I,  an't  please  you. 
Sub.  Well— - 
Your  business,  Abel  ? 

Dru,  This,  an't  please  your  worship ; 
I  am  a  young  beginner,  and  am  building 
Of  a  new  shop,  an't  like  your  worship,  just 
At  corner  of  a  street:  (Here's  the  plot  on't:) 
And  I  would  know  by  art,  sir,  of  your  wor- 
ship, [cromancy, 
Which  way  i  should  make  my  doen*,  by  ne- 
And  where  ray  shelves ;  and  which  should 
be  for  boxes,  [thrive,  sir. 
And  which  for  pots.     I  would  ne  glad  to 
And  I  was  wish'd  to  your  worship  by  a  gen- 
tleman. 
One  captain  Face,   tliat  says   you    know 

men's  planets, 
And  tlieir  good  angels,  and  their  bad. 
Sub.  I  do, 

If  L  do  see 'em 

Fac»  What !  my  honest  Abel  ? 
Thou  art  well  met  here. 

Dru.  Troth,  sir,  I  was  speaking, 
Just  as  your  worship  came  here,  of  your 

worship. 
I  pray  you,  speak  for  me  to  master  doctor. 
Fac.  He  shall  do  any  thing.    Doctor,  do 
you  hear? 


Her  royal  grace  yet  f  Dap.  fyJiom  f  your  aunt  qf  Fairy. "]  Here  is  a  mistake  in  the 
last  speech  ;  your  aunt  qf  Fairy  belongs  to  Face,  and  is  the  proper  reply  to  Dapper's  qu««- 
tioa.    The  persons  are  lo  ordered  in  the  folio  of  I6l6. 


Act  1.  Scenes.] 
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This  is  my  friend,  Abel,  an  honest  fellow  ; 
He  lets  Die  have  good  tobacco,  and  he  does 
Sophisticate  it  with  sack-lees  or  oil,        [not 
Nor  washes  it  in  nuiscadel  and  grains. 
Nor  buries  it  in  gravel,  under  ground, 
Wrapp'd  up  in  greasy  leather,  or  piss*d 

clouts : 
But  keeps  it  in  fine  lilty  pots,  that  open*d, 
Smell  like  conserve  •£  roses,  or  French  beans. 
He  has  his  maple  block,  his  silver  tongs  ", 
Winchester  pipes,  and  fire  of  juniper, 
A  neat,  spruce,  honest  fellow,  and  no  gold- 
smith.        *  [sure  on — 

^tt^.  H'  is  a  fortunate  fellow,  that  I  am 
/he.  Already,  sir,  ha*  you  found  it  ?   Lo* 

thee,  Abel  I 
Sub.  And  in  right  way  to'ard  riches — 
Fuc.  Sir. 

Sub.  This  summer 
He  will  be  of  the  clothing  of  his  company. 
And  next  spring  call'd  to  the  scarlet ;  spend 
wnat  he  can. 
Fac.  What,  and  so  liltk  beard  ? 
Sub.  Sir,  you  must  think. 
He  may  have  a  receipt  to  make  hair  come: 
But  he'll  be  wise^  preserve  his  youth,  and 

fine  for't ; 
His  fortune  looks  for  him  another  way. 
Fac.  'Slid,  doctor*  how  canst  thou  know 
this  so  soon  ? 
I  am  amus'd  at  that ! 

Sub.  By  a  rule,  captain. 
In  metaposcopy,  which  I  do  work  by ; 
A  certam  star  i'  the  forehead,  which  you 

see  not. 
Your  chesnut,  or  your  olive-colour'd  face 
Does  never  fail :  and  your  long  ear  doth  pro- 
mise. 
*'  I  knew*t,  by  certain  spots  too,  in  his  teeth. 
And  on  the  nail  of  his  mercurial  finger. 

*■  He  has  his  mafic  block,  Ms  silver  tongs, 
ff^inchester  pi^s,  and  fire  of  juniper.']    Naturalists  tell  us  that  a  coal  of  juniper,  if 
covered  over  with  its  own  ashes,  wUl  retain  its  fire  a  whole  year :  Fuerunt  qui  existinunerin$ 
truncum  Ugni  juniperi  accensum,  et  propria  cinere  contectum  ignem  annuum  servare. 

Cardan,  de  subtil.  L  8. 
Abel  kept  this  coal  of  juniper  for  his  customers  to  Kght  their  pipes  with. 

"  /  knewU,  by  certam  spots  too,  in  his  teeth. 

And  on  the  nail  of  lus  mercurial  finger.']    Our  poet's  authority  is  Cardan  :  Sunt  ctiatn 

in  nobis  vesligia  quadam  futurorum  eventuum  in  unguibus,  atque  etiam  in  dentibus sed 

pro  manCis  naturd,  et  digitorum  in  quibus  fiunt,  et  cohrum  et  mutatione  eorum. — De 
subtU.  1.  18. 

ao Tlte  rest, 

Thafll  seem  to  follow.]  The  construction  is,  as  to  the  rest,  quod  aUtinet  ad  ccsteros. 
Shakspeare  uses  this  construction  very  freauent,  which  his  editors  never  considered,  and 
hence  have  frequently  altered  his  words.  They'll  seem — ^they'll  think  it  convenient,  suitable, 
&c. — Mr.  Upton. 

To  confirm  the  observation  of  this  phraseology  occurring  in  Shakspeare,  I  must  take 
leave  to  mention  an  instance  in  Rotneo  and  Juliet : 

"  Now  afore  God,  this  holy  reverend  friar, 
"  All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  h.m." 
Mr.  Warburton,  not  considering  this  construction,  has  altered  the  last  word  to  hymn ;  i.  e. 
celebrate  or  praise :  but  if  it  is  taken  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  he  will  judge,  1  be- 
lieve, his  correction,  however  ingenious,  not  absolutely  necessary. 

'^  And,  on  your  stall,  a  puppet,  with  a  vice.]  The  droll  autick/  chancter^  so  often  men- 
tioned in  our  old  plays. 


/he.  Which  finger's  that? 

Svb.  His  little  finger.    Look. 
Yo'  were  born  upon  a  Wednesday  ? 

Dru.  Yes,  indeed,  sir.  [Venus ; 

Sub.  The  thumb,  in  chiromanty,  we  give 
The  fore-finger,   to  Jove;    the  midst,  to 

Saturn ; 
The  ring  to  Sol ;  the  least,  to  Mercury : 
Who  was  the  lord,  sir,  of  his  horoscope,    « 
His  house  of  life  being  Dbra ;  whicn  fore* 
shew'd,  [with  ballance* 

He  should  be  a  merchant,  and  should  trade 

Fac.  Why,  this  is  strange  1  Is't  not,  ho- 
nest Nab }  [Ormus, 

Sub.  There  is  a  ship  now,  coming  from 
That  shall  yield  him  such  a  commodi^ 
Of  drugs ^This  is  the  west,  and  this  the 

Dru.  Yes,  sir.  [south? 

Sub,  And  those  are  your  two  sides  ? 

Dru.  I,  sir. 

Sub.  Make  me  your  door,  then,  south  ; 
your  broad  side,  west : 
And  on  the  east-side  of  your  shop,  aloft. 
Write,  Mathlai,  Tarmief,  and  Baraborat ; 
Upon  the  north-part,  Rael,  Velel,  Thiel. 
They  are  the  names  of  those  mercurial  spirits^ 
That  do  fright  fiies  from  boxes. 

Dru.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  And 
Beneath  your  threshold,  bury  me  a  loadstone 
To  draw  in  gallants,  that  wear  spurs :  the 
They'll  seem  to  follow  **.  [rest, 

Fac.  That's  a  secret.  Nab !        [a  vice". 

Sub.  And,  on  your  stall,  a  puppet,  witk 
And  a  court-fucus  to  call  city-aames. 
You  shall  deal  much  with  minerals. 

Dru.  Sir,  I  have 
At  home,  already 

SuJb.  1, 1  know  you  have  arsnike^ 
Vitriol,  sal-tartre,  argaile,  alkaly. 
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Cinoper:  I  know  all.    Thiiufellow,  captain, 
Will  come,  in  time,  to  be  a  grett  distiller  ", 
And  give  a  'say  (I  will  not  say  directly, 
But  v*rv  feir)  at  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Fac.  Why,  how  now,  Abel !  is  this  true  ? 
Dm,  Goon  captain. 
What  must  I  give  ? 

Fac.  Nay,  I'll  not  counse)  thee. 
Thou  hcar'st  i^  hat  wealth  (he  says,  spend 

what  thou  canst) 
Th'art  like  to  come  to. 
jDrti.  I  would  gi'  him  a  crown. 
Fac,  A  crown !  and  toward  such  a  for- 
tune? heart. 
Thou  shalt  rather  gi'  him  thy  shop.     No 
ffold  about  thee  ? 
Dm,  Yes,  I  have  a  Portague,  I  ha'  kept 

this  half  year. 
Fac,  Out  on  thee.  Nab.    'Slight  there 
was  such  an  ofFf  r— 
^Shaltkeep't  no  longer,  V\\  gi'  it  him  for  thee. 
Doctor,  ISab  «pra)  s  your  worship  to  drink 

this,  and  swears 
He  will  appear  uiore  grateful^as  your  skill 
Does  raise  nim  in  the  world. 

Dm,  I  would  entreat 
Another  favour  ot  his  worship. 
Fac,  What is't.  Nab? 
Dru,  But,  to  look  over,  sir,  my  almanack. 
And  cross  out  my  ill-days,  that  i  may  neither 
Bargain,  nor  trust  upon  them. 

Fac,  That  he^h-ll.  Nab. 
Leave  it,  it  sbatTbe  done,  'gainst  afternoon. 
^ib.  And  a  direction  for  his  shelves. 
Fac,  Now,  Nab? 
Art  thou  well  pleas'd.  Nab  ? 
Drv,  'Thank,  sir,  both  your  worships. 
Fac,  Away. 
Why  now,  you  smoky  persecutor  of  nature  ! 
Now  do  Tou  see,  that  something's  to  be 

done. 
Beside  your  beech-coal,  and  your  cor'sive 

waters. 
Your  crosslets,  crucibles,  and  cucurbites? 
Y'ou  must  have  stuff,  brought  home  to  you, 

to  work  on? 
And  yet  you  think,  I  am  at  no  expense. 
In'  searching  out  these  veins,  then  following 

*em. 
Then  trying  'em  out  'Fore  god,  my  intelli- 
gence 


Costs  me  more  money,  tiian  my  share  oft 

comes  to 
In  these  rare  works. 
Sub,  You  are  pleasant,  sir.    How  now? 

SCENE    IV. 
Fact,  Dol,  Subtle, 

What  says  my  dainty  Dolkin  I 

DoL  Yonder  fish-wifc 
\^'ill  not  away.     And  there's  your  giantess, 
The  bawd  of  Lambeth. 

Sub.  Heart,  1  cannot  sneak  with  'cm. 

DoL  Not  afore  night,  l  have  told  'cm,  in 

a  voice,  [liars. 

Thorough  the  trunk,  like  one  of  your  fami- 

But  I  have  spied  sir  Epicure  Mammon 

Suh,  Where? 

Dol.  Coming  along,  at  far  end  of  the  lane, 
Slow  of  his  feet,  but  earnest  of  his  tongue. 
To  one  th^t*s  with  him. 

Sub,  Face,  go  you,  and  shift. 
Dol,  you  must  presently 'make  ready,  too— 

Dol,  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Sub.  O,  Id  id  look  for  him  [sleep! 

With  the  sun's  rising:  'n.arvel,   he  could 
1  his  is  the  day  I  am  to  perfect  for  him 
Tiie  magisteriuni.  our  peat  work,  the  stone: 
And  yield   it,   made,  into   his    hands:  of 

which 
He  has,  this  month,  talk'd  as  he  were  pos- 
sessed. 
And  now  he's  dealing  pieces  on't  away, 
Methmks  1  see  him  entering  ordinaries. 
Dispensing  for  the  pox,  and  plaguy  houses. 
Reaching  his  dose,  walking  Moor-fields  for 
lepers,    .  [lets, 

AndofTering  citizens' wives  pomander4>race- 
As  his  preservative,  made  of  the  elixir ; 
Searching  the  spittle,  to  make  old  bawds 
young;  [rich: 

And  the  high-ways,  for  begears,  to  make 
I  see  no  end  of  his  labours,  lie  will  make 
Nature  asham'd  of  her  long  sleep :  when 

art. 
Who's  £ut  a  step-daroe,  shall  do  more  than 

she. 
In  her  best  loveio  mankind,  ever  could. 
If  his  dream  last,   he'll  turn  the  age  t» 
gold. 


**  ITitf  coffi^,  in  time,  to  be  a  great  distiller.]  i.  c.  Chemist.  He  said  above,  "  You 
"  shall  deal  much  with  minerals." — In  the  dispute  subsisting  at  this  time  between  Dr. 
Anthony,  and  his  antagonists,  they  insisted,  that  the  virtues  of  metals,  as  to  physical 
uses,  were  very  uncertain  ;  and  in  his  defence  he  imdertakes  to  shew,  that  there  are 
really  great  virtues,  both  for  preserving  health,  and  curing  diseases,  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom. 
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ACT    IL 


SCENE    1. 
Mammon,  Surly, 

3lir.  ^>OME  on,  sir.    Now,  you  set  your 

V>        foot  on  shore 
Id  fuwftorbe;  here's  the  rich  Peru : 
And  there  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  niioes, 
Great  Solomon's  Ophir !  he  was  sailing  to't. 
Three  years,  but  we  have  reachM  it  in  ten 

months. 
This  is  the  day,  wherein,  to  all  my  friends, 
I  will  jNTonounce  the  happy  worcf.  Be  rich. 
This  day  you  shall  be  spectatissimi. 
You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow dye^ 
Or  the  frail  card.  No  more  be  at  charge  of 

keeping  [must 

The  livery  punk,  for  the  youns  heir,  that 
Sea],  at  all  hours,  in  his  shirt.    No  more. 
If  he  deny,  ha'  h.m  beaten  to't,  as  he  b 
l^hat  brings  him  the  commodity.    No  more 
Shall  thirst  of  sattin,  or  the  covetous  hunger 
Of  velvet  entrails,  for  a  rude-spun  cloke. 
To  be  displaid  at  madam  Augusta's  %  make 
The  sons  of  Sword  and  Hazzard  fall  before 
The  golden  calf,  and  on  their  knees,  whole 

nights. 
Commit  idolatry  with  wine,  andlrumpets : 
Or  go  a  feasting,  after  drum  and  ensign. 
No  more  of  this.    You  shall  start  up  young 

Viceroys, 
And  have  your  punques,.  and  punquetees, 

my  Surly. 
And  unto  thee,  I  speak  it  first.  Be  rich. 
Where  is  my  Subtle,  there?  Within  hough ! 
(^itkitu  Sir,  he'll  come  to  you  by-and-by .) 
Mam,  That  is  his  fire-drake. 
His  '  lungs,  his  zephyrus,  he  that  pufi&  his 

coals. 
Till  he  firk  nature  up,  in  her  own  center. 
Yon  are  not  f^thful,  sir.    This  night,  I'll 

change 
All,  that  is  metal,  in  my  house,  to  gold. 
And,  eafij  in  ihe  mommg,  will  I  send 
To  all  the  plumbers,  and  the  pewterers, 

■  You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow  dye.]  This  alludes  to  the  way  of  cheating 
among  gamesters,  to  make  their  dice  hollow,  and  then  by  loading  them  to  make  them  run 
hi^  or  Tow.  Hence  they  were  called  high  and  low  men,  and  high  and  low  Fulhams.  See 
Every  Man  out  of  his  numowr,  act  3.  sc.  6.  The  high  were  so  loaden,  as  to  run  4,  5,  or 
6 ;  the  low  to  run  1, 2,  or  3.  J 

*  Tobe  displayed  at  madam  Augusta's.]  The  miAress  of  a  brothel :  and  probably  the 
tame  whom  he  elsewhere  calls  madam  Caesarean. 

*  Mam. That  U  his  fire-drake. 

His  LUNGS.]  iMf^s  was  a  term  of  art,  for  the  under-operators  in  chemistry,  whose  bu- 
siness principally  was  to  take  care  of  the  fire.  So  Cowley,  m  his  sketch  of  a  philosophic  col-^ 
legp,  in  the  number  of  its  members,  reckons  two  lungs,  or  chemical  servants ;  and  afterwards, 
assigning  their  salaries.  To  each  of  the  lungs  twelve  pound. 

4. jittd  to  L0THB\JKY, 

For  all  the  copper.!  Lothlmry,  the  name  of  a  street  in  London,  at  that  time,  iohabited 
chiefly  by  founders  ana  brasiers. 

X  X 


And  buy  their  tin,  and  lead  up:  and  to 

Lothbury^ 
For  all  the  copper. 

Sur.  What,  and  turn  that,  too  ? 

Mam.  Yes,  and  I'll  purchase  Devonshire, 

and  Coi'nwaU,  [now } 

And  make  them  perfect  Indies!  you  admire 

Sur.  No,  faith. 

Mam.  But  when  you  see  th'  effects  of  the 
great  medicine ! 
Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hundred 
Of  Mercury,  or  Venus,  or  the  moon, 
Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  sun ; 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  infinitum : 
You  will  believe  me. 

Sur.  Yes,  when  I  see't,  I  will. 
But,  if  my  eyes  do  cozen  me  so,  (and  I 
Giving  'em  no  occasion)  sure  I'll  have 
A  whore,  shall  p-^  'em  out,  nc.\t  day. 

Mam.  Ha!  why? 
Do  you  think,  I  fable  with  you  ?  I  assure  you 
He  that  has  once  the  flower  of  (he  sun. 
The  perfect  ruby,  which  he  calls  elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but,  by  its  virtue. 
Can  confer  honour,  love,  respect,  long  life. 
Give  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  victory,       .  . 
To  whom  he  will.    In  eight  and  twenty 

days, 
I'll  make  an  old  man,  of  foui-score,  a  child. 

Sur.  No  doubt,  he's  that  already. 

Mam.  Nay,  I  rtean. 
Restore  his  years,  renew  him,  like  an  eagle. 
To  the  fifth  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and 

daughters,  , 

Young  giants ;  as  our  philosophers  have  done 
(The  ancient  patriarchs  afore  the  flood) 
But  taking,  once  a  week,  on  a  knife's  pointy 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  of  niustard  of  it : 
Become  stout  Marses,  and  beget  young 
Cupids. 

Sur.  The  decay'd  vestals  of  pickt-hatch 
would  thank  you. 
That  keepthe  fire  alive,  there. 

Mam.  *Tis  the  secret 
Of  nature  naturiz'd  'gainst  all  infections. 
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[Act  3.  Scenes. 


Cures  all  diseases,  coming  of  all  causes ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day ;  a  year's  in  tw«We: 
And,  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month. 
Bast  all  the  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors. 
I'll  undertake,  withal,  to  fright  the  plague 
Out  o'  the  kingdom,  in  three  months  S 

&ur.  And  I'll  [then, 

Be  bound,  the  players  shall  sing  your  praises* 
Without  their  poets. 

Mum.  Sir,  1 11  do't.    Meantime, 
I'U  give  away  so  much  unto  my  man. 
Shall  serve  th'  whole  city,  with  preservative. 
Weekly  ;  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the 
rate— 

Sur,    As  he  that  built  the  water-work, 
does  with  water  *  ? 

Mam.  You  are  incredlilous. 

Sur,  Faith,  I  have  a  humour, 
I  would  not  williDgly  be  gull'd.  Your  stone 
Cannot  transmute  uie. 

Mtwi,  Pertinax,  Surly, 
Will  you  bcln-ve  antiquity  ?  records  ? 
rU  shew  you  a  book,  m  here  Moses  and  his 

sister,. 
And  Solomon  have  written  of  the  art ; 
I,  and  a  tri-atise  penn'd  by  Adam  '. 

Sur,  How! 

Moiti,  O*  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  in 
high  Dutch. 

Sur,  Did  Adam  write,  sir,  m  high  Dutch  ? 

Mam,  He  did : 
Which  proves  it  was  the  primitive  tongue.' 

Sur.  What  paner?     • 

Mam,  On  cedar  board. 

Sur.  O  that,  indeed  (they  say) 
Will  last  'gainst  worms. 

Mam,  'Tis  like  your  Irish  wood, 


'Gainst  cobwebs.   I  have  a  piece  of  Jason's 

'  fleece,  too. 
Which  was  no  other  than  a  book  of  alchemy. 
Writ  in  large  sheep-skin,  a  good  fat  ram* 

vellum  •. 
Such  was  Pythagoras'  thigh.  Pandora's  tub; 
And,  alt  that  fable  of  Mcdea*s  charms,' 
The  manner  of  our  work :  the  bulls,  our 

furnace,  [dragon : 

Still  breathing  fire:    our  argent-vive,  the 
i^he  dragon's  teeth,  mercury  sublimate, 
That  keeps  the  whiteness,  hardness,  and  the 

biting ; 
And  they  are  gather'd  into  Jason's  helm, 
(Th*  alembick)  and  then  sow'd  in  Mars  his 

field,  [fix'd. 

And  thence  sublim'd  so  often,  till  they're 
Botli  this,  th'  Hesperian  garden,  Cadmus' 

story,  [eyes, 

Jove's  shower,  the  boon  of  Midas,  Argus' 
Boccace  his  Demogorgon,  thousands  more. 
All  abstract  riddles  of  our  stone.  How  now^ 

SCENE   n. 
Mammon,  Face,  Surly. 

Mam,  Do  we  succeed?  Is  our  day  come  ? 

and  holds  it  ? 

Fac,  The  evening  will  set  red  upon  you, 

sir ;  [ferment 

You  have  colour  for  it,  crimson :  the  red 

Has  done  his  office,  three  hours  hence  pre» 

pare  you 
To  see  pryection. 

Mam,  Pertinax,  my  Surly, 
Again,  I  say  to  thee,  aloud.  Be  richr 

*  rU  undaiake,  xiithal,  lo  fright  the  plague  ». ,    ,   i. 
Out  o'  the  kingdom,  in  three  months!]   The  defence  which  Dr.  Anthony  published  of 

himself  at  Cambridge  in  l6hi,  is  called  Medicina  chjmicx  <V  veri  potabilis  auri  assertio,  ex 
lucubrationibus  Fra.  Anthonii  Londinensis  in  medicina  dfrcUtris,  It  is  divided  into  seven 
chapters:  the  last  enumerates  the  several  distempers  which  his  uurum  votabile  cures; 
among  which  is  the  p'ague  itself;  as  he  asserts  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  experience, 
ih  the  plague  which  depopulated  London  in  1602.  ,         . .. ,  „ 

*  yls  he  Uiai  built  tlit  tvater-Kork,  do6s  with  'mter,'\    He,  viz.  Sir  Huch  Middleton,  as 
Mr.  Upton  too  remarks ;  the  New  Kiver  was  brought  to  London  much  about  this  time. 

'  rti  sheiv  7/ou  a  book,  whtre  Afoses,  and  his  sister. 
And  Solomon  luivc  written  qfthe  art ; 

/,  and  a  trtatise  penned  by  Adam,']  The  writers  on  chemistry  carry  their  pretensions 
very  high  ;  and  in  the  catalogue  of  authors  who  have  wrote  on  the  subject,  are  numbered 
Moses,  and  Miriam,  and  even  Adam  himself.  Besides  those  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  histor}-  of  chemistry  prefixed  to  Dr.  Shaw's  edition  of  Boerhaave. 

*  Sur.  bid  Adam  write,  sir,  in  high  Dutch  f   Mam.  He  did ; 

ff^hich  proves  U  xvas  the  primitive  tongue,']  A  very  humorous  allusion  to  the  fantastical 
conceit  of  6oropius  Becanus,  who*  undertook  to  maintain  the  teutonick  language  to  be/the 
primitive  tongue,  and  the  same  whkh^dam  himself  spake  in  Paradise. 
♦ /  have  apiece  of  JosotC s fieect  too, 

IVhich  was  no  other  than  a  book  qf  alchemy. 

Writ  in  large  sheepskin,  a  f^ood  fat  ram-vellum,]  Our  learned  author  takes  this  from 
Suidas  ;  To  ^tQoXo^nfMfv  xf«n'^  ^H^  h^ov  u»  w  ^i^fM^i  fVjf^*/*.M*fOv  vtfuxov  •«•«  iu  haxri/AMOt 
xptevf  ify«ac9^.  Vid.  Sum.  invoc.  Itfas.  The  poet,  with  great  humour,  in  the  following 
verees,  ndicules  the  attempt  of  writers,  who,  havmg  fixed  on  a  favourite  hypothesis,  explain 
all  the  ancient  mythology  m  its  support ;  and  suppose  it  involved  in  all  the  fictions  and  fa* 
bles  of  the  poets. 


Act  S.  Scene  9.] 
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This  day,  thou  shalt  have  ingots:  and,  to- 
morrow, 
Give  lords  th'  affront.    Is  it,  my  zephyrus, 

right? 
filuflies  the  bolts-head  ? 

FtK,  Like  a  weoch  with  child,  sir. 
That  were,  but  now,  discover'd  to  her  ma- 
ster, [care  is. 
Mam.  Excellent  witty  lungs!  my  only 
Where  to  get  stuff  enough  now,  to  project 
This  town  will  not  half  serve  me.  [on ; 

Fac.  No, sir?  buy 
The  covering  off  o*  churches. 
Mam.  That's  true. 
Fac.  Yes. 
Let  'em  stand  bare,  as  do  their  auditory ; 
Or  cap  *em,  new,  with  shingles. 

Mam.  No,  good  thatch: 
Thatch  will  Ive  light  upo'  the  rafters,  lungs. 
Lungs,  I  will  manumit  thee  from  the  fur- 
nace; 
I  will  restore  thee  fhy  complexion,  Puffe, 
Lost  in  the  embers;  and  repair  this  brain. 
Hurt  wi'  the  fiime  o'  the  metals. 

ittc.  I  have  blown,  sir. 

Hard  for  your  worship ;  thrown  by  many  a 

coal,  [in  Just, 

When  'twas  not  beech ;  yreigh'd  those  I  put 

"To  keep  your  heat  still  even ;  these  blear*d- 

eyes 
Have  wak'd,  to  read  your  several  colours,  sir. 
Of  the  pale  citron,  the  green  lyon,  the  crow. 
The  peacock*s  tail,  the  plumed  swan  *". 
Man.  And,  lastly. 


Thou  hast  descij'd  the  flower,  the  #a»- 
pLtsagmf 

Fac.  Yes,  sir. 

Mwn.  Where's  master? 

Fdc.  At  prayers,  sir ;  he. 
Good  man,  he's  doing  his  devotions 
For  the  success. 

Mam.  Lungs,  I  will  set  a  period 
To  all  thy  labours :  thou  shalt  be  the  master 
Of  my  seraglio. 

Fac.  Good,  sir. 

Mam.  But,  do  you  hear? 
ri)  geld  you,  lungs. 

Fac.  Yes,  sir. 

Mam.  For  I  do  mean 
To  have  a  list  of  wives  and  concubines, 
£€|ual  with  Solomon,  who  had  the  slone 
Ahke  with  me:  and  I  will  make  me  a  back 
With  the  elixir,  that  shall  be  as  tough 
As  Hercules,  to  encounter  fifty  a  night. 
Th'art  sure  thou  saw*st  it  blood  ? 

Fac.  Both  blood  and  spirit,  sir. 

Mam,  I  will  have  all  my  beds  blown  up ; 
not  stuft :  [room 

Down  is  too  hard.     And  then,  mine  oval 
Fiird  with  such  pictures  as  Tiberius  took 
From  Elephantis,  and  dull  Aretine 
But  coldly  imitated.    Then,  my  glasses 
Cut  in  mpre  subtile  angles,  to  disperse. 
And  "  multiply  the  figures,  as  I  walk* 
Naked  between  my  succubae.    Mv  mists 
I'll  have  of  perfume,  vapour'd  'l)out  the 
room,  [pits 

To  ^'  lose  ourselves  in ;  and  my  baths,  like 


•  To  read  your  several  colours,  sir, 


^ the  pale  citron,  the  green  lyon,  the  crow. 

The  peacock's  tail,  the  plumed  swan.]  These  are  terms  made  us^  of  by  adepts  in  the 
hermetic  science,  to  express  the  several  effects  arising  from  the  different  d«^rees  of  fermtnta- 
tion.  Thus  we  are  told  by  one  of  them,  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  deacl  carcases  a  crcm 
will  be  generated,  which,  putting  forth  its  head,  ana  the  bath  being  somewliat  increased,  it 
will  stretch  forth  its  wings  and  begin  to  fly:  at  length,  being  made  white  by  a  gentle  and 
long  rain,  and  with  the  dew  of  heaven  it  will  be  changed  into  a  white  svoan ;  but  a  new-bom 
crow  is  a  sign  of  the  departed  dragon. 

Whether  these  terms  contain  a  meaning,  b  best  known  to  those  who  use  them,  and  pre* 
tend  to  understand  them.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  more  accounts  of  this 
kind,  but  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  being  initiated,  to  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Citytnicum. 
and  to  the  chymical  collections  published  by  the  same  author,  under  the  anagram matical 
name  of  James  Hasolle,  Esq.  i.  e.  Elias  Ashmole. 
" Tlien,  my  glasses 

Cut  in  more  subtile  angles,  to  disperse. 

And  multiply  the  ^figures.']  I'his  species  of  lust,  whiqh  the  iniquitous  Mammon  is  contri- 
ving, was  really  practised  by  one  Hostius  in  the  time  of  Nero ;  an  account  of  who^i?  impu- 
rities we  have  m  the  first  book  of  Seneca's  Natural  Questions  :  Hoc  I  xo  volo  tibi  narrare 
/abellam,  ut  intelligas  qudm  nullum  instrumentum  irritandcs  voluptatis  libido  contemnat,  Sp 
ingemosa  sit  ad  incitendum  Jurorem  suum.  And  afterwards  he  says,  Non  quantum  peccabat 
videre  contsntus,  specula  sibi,  per  quajlagitia  sua  dixidcrH  disponeretque,  circumdedit, 
« My  muts 

rU  hone  qfpejifime,  v(qHmr*d  'bout  the  room. 

To  lose  ourselves  in."]  Our  poet  is  truly  classical  in  all  his  mstanccs  jof  luxury  aod  ex- 
travagance. It  was  the  custom  with  the  Romans  on  festival  occasions,  to  have  a  mixture  of 
wine,  and  saffron,  and  other  odours,  which  was  diffused  about  the  room  where  the  asa(?mbly 
met.  And  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  when  Nero  made  his  entry  into  Koine,  after  his  re- 
turn from  Greece,  the  streets  were  sprinkled  v/Ah  this  mixture.  It  was  chiefly  used  in  the 
Ihealres,  where  it  was  conveyed  to  the  top,  and  then  sprinkled  pn  the  heads  of  the  spec- 
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[Act  3.  Scene  f. 


To  tiil  into :  ^om  whence  we  will  come 

forth 
And  roll  us  dry  in  gossamour  and  roses. 

fls  it  arriv'd  at  Ruby  ?) Where  I  spy 

A  wealthy  citizen,  or  rich  fawyer. 
Have  a  sublim'd  pure  wife,  unto  that  fellow 
I'll  send  a  thousand  pound,  to  be  my  cuck- 
Fac.  And  I  shall  carry  it  ?  [old. 

Mam.  No.    I'll  ha'  do  bawds, 
But  fathers  and  mothers.    They  will  do  it 

%    best, 
Best  of  all  othei*s.    And  my  flatterers 
Shall  be  the  pure,  and  gravest  of  divines**, 
Tliat  I  caq  get  for  money.  My  mere  ioois. 
Eloquent  burgesses;  and  then  my  poets^ 
The  same  that  writ  so  subtily  of  the  fiirt  •*, 
Whom  I  will  entertain  still  for  that  subject. 
The  few  that  would  give  out  themselves  to  be 
Court  and  town-stailions,  and,  each-where, 
belie  [them ; 

Ladies,  who  are  known  most  innocent,  for 
Those  will  I  beg,  to  make  me  eunuchs  of : 
And  they  ihall  ran  me  with  ten  estrich-taila 
A-piece,  made,  in  a  olume,  to  gather  wind. 
We  will  be  brave,  Puflfe,  now  we  ha*  the 

med'cine. 
My  meat  shall  all  come  in,  in  Indian  shells. 
Dishes  of  agat  set  in  ^old,  and  studded 
With  emeralds,  saphirs,  hyacinths,  and  ru- 
bies, [heels, 
The  tongues  of  carps,  dormise,  and  camels' 
Boil'd  i'  the  spirit  of  sol,  and  dissolved  pearl, 
(Apicius'  diet,  'gainst  the  epilepsie  **) 
And  I  will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of 
amber. 


Headed  with4iamaiit,aftdcartroncle. 
My  foot-boy  shall  eat  pheasants,  calver'd  sal- 
mons. 
Knots,  godwits,  lampreys:  I  myself  will  have 
The  beards  of  barbies  serv'd,  mstead  of  sal« 
lads ;  [pap*. 

Oil'd  mushromes ;  and  the  sweHhig  unctnout 
Of  a  fat  pregnant  sow,  newly  cut  off, 
Drest  with  an  exquisite,  and  poignant  sauce ; 
For  which,  I'll  say  unto  my  cook,  there's 

gold. 
Go  forth,  and  be  a  knight 

Fac.  Sir,  I'll  go  look 
A  little,  how  it  heightens* 
Mam,  Do.  My  shirts 
I'll  have  of  taiata-sarsnet,  soft  and  fight 
As  cob-webs ;  and  for  all  my  other  raiment. 
It  shall  be  such  as  might  provoke  the  Per- 
sian, 
Were  he  to  teach  the  world  rio*  anew* 
My  gloves  of  fishes  and  bird-skins,  perfum'd 
With  gums  of  Patadise,  and  eastern  air— — « 
Sur.  And  do  you  think  to  have  the  st^n^ 

with  this } 
Mam.  No,  I  do  think  t*  have  aH  this^ 

with  the  stone. 
Sur.  Why,  I  have  heard,  he  must  be, 
homo  Jrngiy 
A  pious,  holy,  and  religions  man. 
One  free  from  mortal  sin,  a  very  virgin. 
Mam,  That  makes  it,  sir;  he  is  so.  But  I 
buy  it. 
My  venture  brings  it  me.  **He,  honestwretch, 
A  notable,  superstitious,  good  soui,. 
Has  worn  his  knees  bare,  and  his  slippers  bald. 


tators,  as  we  learn  both  from  Pliny,  (Nat.  Hist*  lib.  31.  c.  17.)  and  from  Lucan,  lib.  9-  v. 
S0B4*jeo. 

That  tnis  piece  of  luxury  was  not  a  very  early  invention,  even  among  the  Romans  them*- 
selves,  appears  from  Propertius  and  Ovid ;  who  in  commending  the  frugality  of  their  ances- 
tors, mention  their  want  of  this  delicacy  as  an  instance  of  it. 
N(m  simwsa  cava  penaebant  vela  theatro 

Pxdpila  solennes  non  oluere  crocos, — Propert.  lib.  4.  el.  1.  « 

Tunc  nequc  marmoreo  pendebant  vela  theatro, 
Nee fuerantliquiddfndpita  rubra  croco, — Ovid.  Jrt,  Jmand,  lib.  1. 

»» My  flatterers 

Shall  be  tfte  pure  and  gravest  ofdivineS'']   The  pure,  i.  e.  the  puritanical. 

Mr.  Uptom* 


^And  tfien  my  poets. 


'  The  same  that  XI  rit  so  subtily  (^ the  rAKT,'\  Who  the  author  alluded  to  shoidd  be,  I 
cannpi  say  :  in  the  coUectiou  of  poems,  called  Musatum  Delicia,  or  the  Mtises*  Recreation, 
by  sit  John  Mennes,  and  Dr.  bmith,  there  is  a  poem  called  the  Fart  censured  in  the  Parlia- 
merd  House ;  it  was  occasioned  by  an  escape  of  that  kind  in  the  house  of  commons.  1  liave 
seen  part  of  this  poem  ascribed  to  an  author  ifi  the  time  of  queen  Elisabeth,  and  possibly  it 
mav  oe  the  thing  referred  to  by  Jonson. 
»*  The  tongues  qf  carps,  dormise ^  and  camels*  heels, 
Boil'd  i*  the  spirit  of  so ,  and  dissolved  vearl, 

.  C Apicius'  diet,  'gainst  the  epilepsie.  J  1  his  is  from  the  historian  £lius  Lampridius,  in 
the  life  oflieliogabaius:  Comedit  sa:pius  ad  imitationem  Jpiciicalcaneacamelonm,  ^cristas 
vivis  gallinactis  demptas,  lirigms  paimum  Sf  luciniarwn:  ^rdqui  ederet  ab  epilepsid 
tutus  diceretur.    Most  of  sir  Epicure's  dainties  are  mentioned  m  Lampridius. 

'* He,  honest  wretch, 

A  notable,  superstiti'itus,  good  soul, 

Hath  xixrrn  Az*  knees  bare,  &c.]  The  true  hetmeUc  philosopliers  were  extremely  de- 
vout, and  given  to  prayer :  Aubery  tells  us  of  Dr.  Napier,  rector  ot  Lyndford,  m  Bucks,  a 
very  pious  nan  and  hermetic  philosopher,  that  his  knees  werc-horoy  with  frequent  prayer. 
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With  prayer  and  ^ng  for  it :  and^  sir,  let 
niin 

Do  it  alone^  for  me,  sAlll.    Here  be  comes. 

Not  a  propbane  word,  afore  him  i  'tis  poi- 
son. 

SCENE    III. 
Mammon,  Subtle,  Surly,  Fact. 

Mam,  Good  morrow,  father. 
Sub.  Gentle  son,  good  morrow. 
And  to  your  friend  there.    What  i$  he«  is 
with  you } 

Mam.  An  heretick,  that  I  did  bring  along. 
In  hope,  sir,  to  convert  him. 

Sub.  Son,  I  doubt, 
Yo'  are  covetous,  that  thus  you  meet  your 
time  (ing. 

r  the  just  point :  prevent  your  day,  at  mom- 
This  argues  something,  worthy  oi^a  fear 
Of  importune  and  carnal  appetite. 
Take  need  you  do  not  cause  the  blessing 
leave  you,  [sorry 

With  your  ungovern'd  haste.    I  should  be 
To  see  my  labours,  now  e'en  at  perfection. 
Got  by  long  watching  and  large  patience. 
Not  prosper,  where  my  love  and  zeal  hath 
plac'd/em.  [self, 

Which  (heaven  I  call  to  witness  with  your- 
To  whom  I  have  pour'd  my  thoughts)  in  all 

my  ends, 
Have  look*d  no  way,  but  unto  public  good, 
To  pious  uses,  and  dear  charity. 
Now  grown  a  prodigy  with  men.    Wherein 
If  you,  my  son,  should  now  prevaricate; 
And,  to  your  own  particular  lusts  employ 
So  great  and  catholic  a  bliss,  be  sure 
A  curse  will  follow,  yea,  and  overtake 
Your  subtle  and  most  secret  ways. 

Mam.  I  know,  sir. 
You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me.    I  but  come 
To  ha'  you  confute  this  gentleman. 

Sur.  Who  is, 
Indeed,  sir,  somewhat  costive  of  belief 
Toward  your  stone ;  would  not  be  guU'd. 

Sub.  Well,  son. 
All  that  I  can, convince  him  in,  is  this. 
The  work  is  done,  bright  sol  is  in  his  robe. 
We  have  a  nied'cine  ot  the  triple  soul. 
The  glorified  spirit.    Thanks  oe  to  heaven. 
And  make  us  worthy  of  it.    Ulcn  Spiegel. 

Fac.  Anon,  sir. 

Sub.  Look  well  to  the  register. 
And  let  yojiir  heat  still  lessen  by  degrees, 
'i'o  the  Aludels. 

Fac.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  Did  you  look 
O*  the  bolts-lwad  yet  ? 

Fac.  Which,  on  D.  sir? 

Sub.  I. 
What's  the  complexion  ? 

Fac.  Whitish. 

Sub.  Infuse  vinegar,  [ture. 

To  draw  his  volatile  substance  and  his  tinc- 
Aud  let  the  water  in  gla^s  E.  be  felter'd,       ^ 


And  put  into  the  Gripe's  egg.    Lute  hioi 

well: 
And  leave  him  clos'd  in  balneo. 

Fac.  I  will,  sir. 

Sur.  What  a  brave  language  here  is !  next 
to  canting.  [son« 

Sub.  I  have  another  work,  you  never  saw. 
That  three  days  since  past  the  philosopher'f 

wheel. 
In  the  lent  heat  of  Athanor ;  and*s  become 
Sulphur  o'  Nature. 

Mam.  But  'tis  for  me  ? 

Sub.  What  need  you  ? 
You  have  enough,  in  that,  is  perfect. 

Mam.  O  but 

Sub.  Why,  this  is  coyetise  I 

Mam.  No,  I  assure  you, 
I  shall  employ  it  all  in  pious  uses. 
Founding  of  colleges,  and  grammar-^schooli^ 
Marrying  >oung  virgins,  builaing  hospitals. 
And  BOW  and  then,  a  church. 

«S^^.  How  now  ? 

Fac.  Sir,  please  you. 
Shall  I  not  cnange  the  feltre  > 

Sub.  Marry, yes; 
And  bring  me  the  complexion  of  glass  B. 

Mam.  Ha'  you  another  ? 
.  Svb.  Yes,  son,  were  1  assur'd 
Your  piety  were  firm,  we  would  not  want 
The  means  to  glorify  it.    But,  I  hope  th^ 

best. 
1  mean  to  tinct  C.  in  sand-heat  to-moirow. 
And  give  him  imbibition. 

il/a/;f.  Of  white  oil?  [helm  too. 

Sub.  No,  sir,  of  red.  F.  is  come  over  the 
I  thank  my  maker,  in  S.  Mary's  bath. 
And  shews  lac  virginis.   Blessed  be  heaven. 
I  fent  you  of  his  faeces  there  calcin'd. 
Out  ot  that  calx,  1  ha'  won  the  salt  of  mer* 
cury. 

Mam.  By  pouring  on  your  rectified  water } 

Sub.  Yes,  and  reverberating  in  Athanor. 
How  now  ?  what  colour  says  it  ? 

Fac.  The  ground  black,  sir. 

Mam.  Thai's  your  crow's  head  ? 

Sur.  Your  cocks-comb's,  is*t  not? 

Sub.  No,  'tis  not  perfect,  would  it  were 
tlie  crow. 
That  work  wants  something. 

6wr.  (O,  I  look'd  for  this. 
The  hay  is  pitching.) 

Sub.  Are  you  sure,  you  loosM  *eni 
r  tlieir  own  meifttnie  ? 

Fac.  Yes,  sir,  and  then  married  *em. 
And  put  'em  in  a  bolts-head  nipp'd  to  df* 

gestion. 
According  as  you  bade^ne,  when  I  set 
The  liquor  of  Mars  to  circulation 
In  the  same  heat.  ^ 

Sub.  The  process  then  was  right. 

Fac.  Yes,   by  the  token,  sir,  the  retort 
brake^  L^ane, 

And  what  wassav'd,  was  put  into  thePelli- 
And  sij^n'd  with  Hermes'  seal. 

Sub.  I  tliijik  'twas  so. 
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We  should  have  anew  Amalgama  ^\      • 

Sur,  (O,  this  ferret 
Is  rank  as  any  pole-cat) 

Sub.  But,  1  care  not 
Let  him  e'en  die ;  we  have  enough  beside. 
In  exnbrion.    H.  has  his  white  shirt  on } 

Fac,  Yes,  sir, 
He's  ripe  for  inceration :  he  stands  warm. 
In  his  ash-Are.    I  would  not,  you  should  let 
Any  die  now,  if  I  might  counsel,  sir. 
For  luck's  sake  to  the  rest.  It  is  not  good. 

Mam.  He  says  right 

Sur.  I,  are  vou  bolted  ? 

Fac.  Nay,  I  know*t,  sir, 
I  have  seen  th'  ill  fortune.    What  is  some 

three  ounces 
Of  fresh  materials  ? 

Mam.  Is't  no  more  ? 

Fac.  No  more,  sir. 
Of  gold,  t'amalgame,  with  some  six  of  mer- 
cury, [serve? 

Mam.  Away,  here's  money.    What  will 

Fac,  Ask  him,  sir. 

Mam.  How  much }  [him  ten. 

Sub.  Give  him  nine  pound :  you  may  gi' 

Sur,  Yes,  twenty,  and  be  cozen'd,  do. 

Mam.  There  'tis.  [have  it  so, 

Sub.  This  needs  not.    But  that  you  will 
To  see  conclusions  of  all.  For  two 
Of  our  inferior  work$  are  at  fixation, 
A  third  js  in  ascension.    Go  your  ways. 
Ha'  you  set  the  oil  of  luna  in  kemia  ?  ^ 

Fac.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  And  the  philosopher's  vinegar  ? 

Fac.  I. 

Sur.  We  shall  have  a  sallad. 

Mam,  When  do  you  make  projection  ? 

Sub.  Son,  be  not  hasty,  I  exalt  our  med'- 
cine. 
By  hangjing  him  in  balnea  vaporoso. 
And  givmg  him  solution ;  then  congeal  him; 
And  Uien  dissolve  him,  then  again  congeal 

-     him : 
For  look,  how  oft  I  iterate  the  work. 
So  many  times  1  add  unto  his  virtue. 
As,  if  at  first  one  ounce  convert  a  hundred. 
After  his  second  loose,  he'll  turn  a  thousand ; 
His  third  solution,  ten ;  his  fourth,  a  hun- 
dred. 
After  his  lifth,  a  thousand  thousand  ounces 
Of  any  imperfect  metal,  into  pure 
Silver  or  gold,  in  all  examinations. 
As  good  as  any  of  the  natural  mine. 
Get  you  your  stuff  here  against  afternoon. 
Your  brass,  your  pewter,  and  your  andirons. 

Mam.  Not  those  of  iron  ? 


SiA.  Yes,  you  may  bfing  them  too. 

We'll  change  all  metals. 

Sur.  I  believe  you  in  that. 

Mam.  Then  I  may  send  my  spits  ^ 

sub.  Yes,  and  your  racks,     [and  hooks} 

Sur.  And  drippmg-pans,  and  pot-4iangers. 
Shall  he  not? 

^b.  If  he  please. 

Sur.  To  be  an  ass. 

Sub.  How,  sirl  [withal ; 

Mam,  This  gentleman  you  must  bear 
I  told  you  he  bad  no  faith. 

•Stir.  And  as  little  hope,  sir; 
But  much  less  charity,  should  I  gull  myself. 

Sub.  Why,  what  have  you  .observ'cC  sir, 
in  our  art. 
Seems  so  impossible  ? 

SUr.  But  your  whole  work,  no  more. 
That  you  should  hatch  gold  in  a  furnace,  ar, 
As  they  do  eggs  in  Egypt"  ! 

Sub.  Sir,  do  you 
Believe  that  eggs  are  hatch'd  so } 

^wr.  If  1  should? 

Sub.  Why,  I  think  that  the  greater  miracle. 
No  egg  but  differs  from  a  chicken  more 
Than  metals  ill  themselves. 

Sur,  That  cannot  be. 
The  egg*s  ordainM  by  nature  to  that  end. 
And  is  a  chicken  inpotentid. 

Sub.  The  same  we  say  of  lead,  and  other 
metals. 
Which  would  be  gold,  if  they  had  time.' 

Mam.  And  that 
Our  art  doth  further. 

Sub.  I,  for  'twere  absurd 
To  think  that  nature  in  the  earth  bred  gold 
Perfect  i'  the  instant    Something  went  be- 
There  must  be  remote  matter.  [fore. 

Sur.  I,  what  is  that? 

Sub.  Marry,  we  say 

Mam.  I,  now  it  heats :  stand,  father. 
Pound  him  to  dust , 

Sub.  It  is,  of  the  one  part, 
A  humid  exhalation,  which  we  call 
Materia  liquida,  or  the  unctuous  water ; 
On  the  other  part,  a  certain  crass  and  vis* 
cous  I  [rate, 

Porticn  of  earth;  both  which,  concorpo- 
Do  nrake  the  elementary  matter  of  gold ; 
Which  is  not  yd  propria  materia. 
But  common  to  all  metals,  and  ail  stone^ 
For,  where  it  is  forsaken  of  that  moisture. 
And  hath  more  driuess,  it  becomes  a  stone. 
Where 'it  retains  more  of  the  humid  fatness. 
It  turns  to  sulphur,  or  to  quicksilver. 
Who  are  the  parents  of  all  other  metals. 


^'  ff'^e  should  have  a  netu  Amalcama.]    A  mixture  of  metals  with  mercury. 

Dr.  Grey. 
I  have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  the  explanation  of  all  the  terms  of  art,  which  he  may 
learn  by  consulting  his  dictionary :  some  of  them  mean  the  same  thing,  and  the  exact  mean* 
iuff  of  some  is  dubious. 
"  That  you  .should  hatch  gold  in  a  furnace,  sir, 
As  they  do  iggs  in  Egt/pt^'i  Besides  the  accounts  given  us  by  Sandys  and  other  later 
travellers,  of  the  manner  of  hatching  chickens  at  Grand  Cairo,  the  reader  may  consult  an 
^xact  relation  Ly  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Greaves^  '3d  vol.  of  his  works,  otlit.  i757» 
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Nor  can  this  rcmoW  matter  suddenly 
Progress  so  from  extreme  unto  extreme, 
As-  ta  grow  gold,   and  leap  o'er  all  the 

means. 
Nature  doth  first  beget  th'  imperfect,  then 
Proceeds  she  to  the  perfect.    Of  that  airy 
-  And  oily  water,  mercury  is  engendered ; 
Sulphur  o'  the  fat  and  earthy  part ;  the  one 
■  (Which  is  the  last)  supplying  the  place  of 
male, 
The  other  of  the  female  in  all  metals. 
Some  do  believe  hermaphrodeity. 
That  both  do  act  and  suffer.   But  these  two 
Make  the  rest  ductile,  malleable,  eietensive. 
And  even  in  gold  they  are ;  for  we  do  find 
Seeds  of  them,  by  our  fire,  and  gold  in 

them; 
And  can  produce  the  species  of  each  metal 
More  perfect  thence,  than  nature  doth  in 

earth. 
Beside,  who  doth  not  see  in  daily  practice. 
Art  can  beget  bees,  hornets,  beetles,  wasps. 
Out  of  the  carcasses  and  dung  of  creatures ; 
Yea,  scorpions  of  an  herb,  being  rightly 
plac'd-?  [feet 

And  thes^  are  living  creatures,  far  more  per- 
And  excellent  than  metals. 

Mam.  Well  said,  father !  [gument. 

Nay,  if  he  take  you  in  hand,  sir,  with  an  ar- 
Hc'll  bray  you  in  a  mortar. 
Sur.  Pray  you,  sir,  stay. 
Rather  than  PU  be  bray'd,  sir,  PU  believe 
That  Alchemy  is  a  pretty  kind  of  game. 
Somewhat  like  tricks  o'  the  cards,  to  cheat 
With  charming. ,  [a  man 

Sub.  Sir? 

Sur.  What  else  arc  all  your  terms. 
Whereon  no  one  o'  your  writers  'grees  with 
other?  .   •  V 

Of  your  elixir,  your  lac  virginis, 
Your  stone,  your  med*cine,  and  your  chry- 

sospernie. 
Your  sal,  your  sulphur,  and  your  mercury. 
Your  oil  of  height,  your  tree  of  life,  your 

blood, 

Your  marchesite;  your  tutie,  your  magnesia. 

Your  toad,  your  crow,  your  dragon,  and 

your  panther,  [your  adrop. 

Your  sun,  your  moon,  your   firmament. 

Your  Lato,  Azoch,  Zernicn,  Chibrit,  Heau- 

tarit,  [man, 

And  then  your  red  man,  and  your  white  wo- 

With  all  your  broths,  your  menstrues,  and 

inaterials^  [blood. 

Of  piss,  and  egg-shells,  women's  terms,  man*8 

Hatr  o'  th'  head,  burnt  clouts,  chalk,  merds, 

and  clay. 
Powder  of  bones,  scalings  of  iron,  glass. 
And  worlds  of  other  strange  ingredients, 
Would  burst  a  man  to  name? 
Sub,  And  all  these  nam'd. 
Intending  hut  one   thing;   which  art  our 
•writers 


Us'd  to  obscure  their  art 

Mam,  Sir,  so  I  told  liim. 
Because  the.  simple  idiot  should  not  Icattt  if, 
And  make  it  vulgar. 

Suh.  Was  not  all  the  knowledge 
Of  ihie  -Egyptians  writ  in  mystic  symbols  ? 
Speak' not  the  Scriptures  oft  in  parables? 
Are  not  the  choicest  fables  of  the  poets. 
That  were  the  fountains  and  first  springs  of 

wisdom. 
Wrap' d  in  perplexed  allegories? 

Afam.  I  urg'd  that, 
Andclear'd  to  him,  that  Sj'siphus  was  damn*d 
To  roll  the  ceaseless  stone,  only  because 
He  would  have  ours  common.  Wno  is  this  ? 

[Dol  is  seen. 

Sub,  God^s  precious — ^What  do  you  mean? 
go  in,  good  lady. 
Let  me  entreat  yon.  Where's  this  varlet  > 

Fac,  Sir?  [thus? 

6ub.  You  very  knave  I  do  you  use  me 

Fac.  Wherein,  sir? 

Sub.  Go  in,  and  see,  you  traitor.    Go. 

Mam.  Who  is  it,  sir  ? 

Sub.  Nothing,  sir ;  nothing. 

Mam.  What's  the  matter,  good  sir? 
I  have  not  seen  you  thus  distempered  ?  who 
is*t  ?  [versaries ; 

Sub.  All  arts  have  still  had,  sir,  their  ad* 
But  ours  the  most  ignorant.    What  now  ^ 

IFace  returns. 
'  Fac.  '  fwas  not  my  fault,  sir;  she  would 
speak  with  you. 

Sub.  Would  she,  sir  ?  Follow  me. 

Mam.  Stay,  lungs. 

i'izc.  I  dare  not,  sir. 

Mam.  How  !  pray  thee  stay. 

Fac.  She's  mad,  sir,  and  seat  hither — f» 

Mam.  Stay  man,  wh.it  is  she? 

{Fac,  A  lord*s  sister,  sir. 
He  '11  be  uiad  too. 

Mam.  I  warrant  thee.) 
Why  sent  hither? 

I'oc.  Sir,  to  be  cur'd. 

Sub.  Why  rascal  ». 

Fa^.  Loeyou.  Here,  sir.     ^He  goes  out. 

Mam.  'Fore  god,  a  Bradamante,  a  brave 
piece", 

Sur.  Heart,  this  is  a  bawdy-house !  I  'U  be 
burnt  else. 

Mam.  O,  by  this  liffht,  no.     Do  not 
wroug  him.    H'is 
Too  scrupulous  that  way.    It  is  his  vice. 
No,  h'  is  a  rare  physician,  do  h:m  right. 
An  excellent  Paracelstan,  and  has  done 
Strange  cures  with  mineral  physick.    He 

deals  all 
With  spirits,  he.    He  will  not  hear  a  word 
Of  Galen,  or  his  tedious  recipe's. 
How  now^  lungs !  [^<i^  again. 

Fac.  Softly,  sir,  ^ak  softly.    I  meant 
To  ha'  told  your  worship  ail.    This  mutt 
not  hear. 


'*  ^Fare  god,  a  Bradamantb.^  An  heroine  in  Orlando  Furioso. 
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[Act  i.  Scene  3. 


Mam.  No,  he  willnotbegull'd:  lethiin 

alone. 

Fac.  Y'are  verv  right,  sir,  she  is  a  matt 

rare  scholar,  [^rorks  *. 

Anc)  in  gone  mad  witli  studying  Broughton^s 

It  you  but  name  a  word  louching  the  He* 

brew. 
She  falls  into  her  fit,  and  will  discourse 
So  learnedly  of  genealogies, 
As  you  would  run  mad  too,  to  hear  her,  sir. 
Aiwiu  How  niitfht  one  do'  t'have  conter- 

ence  with  her,  lungs? 
FiiC*  O,  divers  have  run  mad  upon^the 
conference. 
I  do  not  know,  sir :  I  am  sent  in  haste, 
To  fetch  a  tial. 
4St/r.  |)e  Tiot  gulPd,  sir  Mammon. 
Mivn.  'VVtuTein?  'pray  ye,  b&  patient. 
iSur.  Yes,  as  you  are,  [and  whores. 

And  tnist  C'^vXy  derate  knares,  and  bawds, 
jl/om.  Ycu  are  too  foul,  believe  it.  Come 
here,  Ulen, 
One  word. 
Fac,  I  dare  not,  in  good  faith. 
Mam.  Stay,  knave. 

Fac,  U'  is*^  cxrenie  angry  that  you  saw 

her,  sir.  ^      [out  ot  her  lit  ? 

JI/atM.  Drink  that.  What  is  she  when  she's 

/id'  •  O,  the  most  affablest  creature,  sir^' ! 

so  merry  !  [quick-silver. 

So  ple?.sant  I    she  Ml  mount  yuu  up,  like 

Cver  the  helm  ;  and  circulate)  like  oil, 

A  very  vegetal :  discoui^e  of  state. 

Of  mathematicks,  bawdry,  kny  thing 

Mam.    Is  she  no  way  accessible?     no 

means,  [wit 

No  trick  to  give  a  man  a  taste  of  her 

Or  so? Ufcn. 

Fac,  I  Ml  coiiie  to  you  aeain,  sir. 
Mam,  Surly,  I  did  not  think  one  o'  yeur 
breeding 
Would  traduce  personages  of  worth. 

iSiur.  Sir  Epicure, 
Your  friend  to  use:  yet  still,  loth  to  be 

fiulPd, 
I  do  not  like  your  philosophical  bawds. 
Thrir  stone  is  letchcry  enough  to  pay  for. 
Without  this  bait. 
Moan.  'Heart,  you  abuse  yourself. 


I  know  the  lady,  and  her  firiends,  aod  means, 
1  he  original  oi  this  disaster.     Her  brotlier 
H'as  told  me  all/ 

SuT.  And  yet  you  ne'er  saw  her 
Till  now  ? 

Mam.  O  yes,  but  I  forgot.    I  have  (be- 
lieveit)  [think. 

One  o'  the  treacherousest  memories^  I  do 
Of  all  mankinij. 

Sur.  What  call  you  her  brother? 

Mam,  My  lord [think  on't. 

He  wi'  not  have  his  name  known,  now  I 

Sur,  A  very  treacherous  memory  I 

Mam,  O'  my  faith— 

.Sur.  Tut,  if  you  ha'  it  not  about  you, 
pass  it. 
Till  we  meet  next. 

Mom.  Nay,  by  this  hand,  'tis  true. 
He  'a one  I  honour,  and  my  noble  friend, 
And  I  re^ct  his  house. 

iiut.  Heart!  can  it  be. 
That  a  grave  sif,  a  rich,  that  has  no  jieed, 
A  wise  sir  too,  at  other  times,  should  thus 
With  his  own  oaths,  and  argumenU,  make 

hard  means 
To  gull  himself?  An'  this  be  your  elixir. 
Your  la^i*  mineralis,  and  your  lunary. 
Give  me  your  honest  trick,  yet,  at  primero, 
Or  gleek  ;  and  take  your  iutum  sapienlis, 
Your  menstruum  timpltx:  IMl  have  gold 

before  you. 
And  with  less  danger  of  the  quicksilver. 
Or  the  hot  sulphur". 

Fac.  Here 's  one  from  captain  Face,  sir, 

[To  Surly. 
Desires  you  to  meet  him  i'  the  Temple- 
church,  [siocss. 
Some  half  hour  hence,  and  upon  earnest  bu- 
Sir,  if  you. please  to  quit  us,  now  ;  and  come 
[//« tuhiijiers  MomrnotL 
Aeain  within  two  hours,  you  shall  have 
My  master  busy  examining  o'  the  works; 
And  I  will  steal  you  in  unto  the  party. 
That  you  may  see  her  converse,     bir,  shall 

You  MI  meet  the  captain's  worship  ? 

Sur,  Sir,  I  will 
Rut,  by  attorney,  and  to  a  second  purpose". 
Now,  1  am  sure,  it  is  a  bawdy-bouse; 


^  £fte  is^ne  mad  xoUk  studtfing  Broughton*s  xvorks.'\  Mr.  Hugh  Broughton,  a  cele- 
brated rabbm  in  Queen  £!izabetl?8  day?;,  and  a  great  pubLbher.  bee  St&tpe*s  ff'ldigifh 
and  AnnaU  qf  £ucen  Eiitubetk^  vol.  S. — Dr.  Grky. 

*^  Fac.  O,  the  mosi  affablest  crfoture^  sir!']  This  manner  of  speaking,  by  a  compara- 
tive or  sunerlativp,  formed  from  a  comparative  or  superlative  was  commou  to  our  old 
writi^rs.  Our  author  has  an  ingenious  remark  on  this  mode  of  speech,  in  his  EngUsk  Gram- 
tMtr,  which  the  reader  will  permit  me  to  set  before  him:  *'  Furthermore,  these  adverbs 
"  more  and  woii  are  added  to  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  themselves,  which 
**  should  be  before  the  positive :  and  this  ts  a  certain  k:nd  of  English  Atticism,  or  eloquent 
**  phrase  of  speech,  imitating  th^  manner  of  the  mitst  antitrust  aad^nesi  Grrcians,  who 
**  KMT  more  emphafiit  and  vehemency's  sake,  used  so  to  speak." 

**  /f'iik  Itst  aanger  ^'the  quicksttrar^ 

Or  the  hotsuipkur.']  Meaning,  with  less  danger  of  beinc  salivated  for  it. 

*'  Sail  by  attomaf,  and  to  a  second  purp'^'se,']  i.  e.  I  will  delegate,  as  it  were,  or  appoint 
some  other  character  to  act  instead  ot  my  own  proper  character.  Ue  speaks  tkis  asde. 
For  soon  alter  he  puts  on  the  person  of  a  :?panish  don. — Mr.  Uftok. 


Act  2.  Scene  4.] 
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I  Ml  swear  it,  were  the  marshal  here  to  thank 

me: 
The  naming  this  commander  doth  confirm  it. 
Don  Face !  wliy,  h'  is  the  most  authentic 

dealer 
I'  these  commodities !  the  superintendant 
To  all  the  quainter  traffickers  in  town. 
•He  is  the  visitor,  and  does  appoint, 
Who  lies  with  whom,  and  at  what  hour ; 

what  price ; 
Wliich  gown ;  and  in  what  smock ;  what 

feH ;  what  tyre. 
Him  will  I  prove,  by  a  third  person,  to  find 
The  subtleties  of  this  dark  labyrinth : 
Which  if  I  do  discover,  dear  sir  Mammon, 
You  41  give  jour  poor  friend  leavt',  tho'  no 
philosopher,  [shall  weep. 

To  laugh ;  for  wu  that  are,  'tis  thought, 

Fac,  Sir,  he  docs  pray,  you  '11  not  forget. 

Stir,  I  will  not,  sir. 
Sir  Epicure,  I  shall  leave  you. 

Mant,  1  follow  you,  straight.  [cion. 

Foe.  But  do  so,  good  sir,  to  avoid  suspi- 
This  gent'man  has  a  par' lous  head. 

Mam.  But  wilt  thou,  Ulen, 
Be  constant  to  thy  promise  ? 

Fac.  As  my  life,  sir. 

Mam.  And  wilt  thou  insinuate  what  I 
ain  ?  and  praise  me  ? 
And  say,  I  am  a  noble  fellow  ? 

Fuc^O  what  else, sir ?  [stone. 

And  that  you  'U  make  her  royal,  with  the 
An  empress ;  and  yourself,  king  of  Bantam. 

Mam.  Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Fac.  Will  I,  sir? 

Mam,  Lungs,  ray  lungs  I 
I  love  thee. 

Fac.  Send  your  stuff,  sir,  that  my  master 
May  busy  himself  about  projection. 

Mam.  Th'  hast  witch'd  me,  rogue :  take, 

Fac.  Your  jack,  and  a'l,  sir. 
Mam.    1  hou  art  a  villain — I  will  send  my 
jack,  [thine  ear. 

And  the  weights  tao.     Slave,  I  could  bite 
Away,  tliou  dost  not  care  for  me. 
Fac.  Not  I,  sir? 

Alam.  Come,  I  was  born  to  make  thee, 
my  good  weasel,  [chain 

Set  thee  on  a  bench,  and  ha'  thee  twirl  a 
With  the  best  lord's  vermin  of  'em  all. 
Fac.  Away,  sir. 

Mam.  A  Count,  nay,  a  Count  Palatine — 
Fac.  Good,  sir,  go 
.  Mam.  Sliall  not  advance  thee  better :  no, 
nor  faster. 


SCENE    IV. 

Subtle,  Face,  DoL 

Sub,  Has  he  bit  ?  has  he  bit? 
Fac,  And  swallow'd  too,  my  Subtle. 
I  have  giv'n  him  line,  and  now  he  plays, 
i'  faith. 
Sub.  And  shall  we  twitch  him  ? 
Fac.  Thorow  both  the  gills. 
A  wench  is  a  rare  bait,  witli  which  a  man 
Nosoon'^r's  taken,  but  he  straight  firks  mad. 
Sub:  Dol,  my  lord  Wha'ts^hum's  sister, 
you  must  now 
Bear  y  ou  rsel  f  Staielich.         ^ 

DoL  O  let  me  alone. 
I'll  not  forget  my  race,  I  warrant  you. 
I'll  keep  my  distance,  laugh  and  talk  aloud ; 
Have  ail  the  tricks  of  a  proud  scurvy  lady, 
And  be  as  rude  as  her  woman. 
Fac,  Well  said,  sanguine. 
Sub,  But  will  he  send  his  andirons  ? 
/lac.  Hisiack  too;  [Well, 

And's  iron  shoeing  horn :  I  ha' spoke  to  him. 
I  must  not  lose  my  wary  gamester,  yonder. 
Sub,  O  monsi^r  Caution,  that  will  not 

be  gull'd. 
Fac.  I,  if  I  canbtrike  a  fine  hook  into  him» 
now,  [angle. 

The  Temple-church,  there  I  have  cast  mme 
Well,  pray  for  me.     1  '11  about  it. 
Sti>.  VVhat,  more  gu  jgeons ! 

[One  knocks. 

•Dol,  scout,  scout;  stav.  Face,  you  must  go 

to  the  door,      "  [Dol? 

'Pray  god  it  be  my  Anabaptist.    Who  is't, 

Dol,  I  know  him  not.     He  looks  like  a 

gold  end-man. 
Sub.    Grodso!  'tis  he,  he  said 'he  would 
send 
What  call  you  him  ? 

The  sanctified  elder,  that  should  dea^    [in. 
For  Mammon's  jack  and  andirons !  Let  him 
Stay,   help   me  off,  first,  with  my  gown. 
Away,  [Now, 

Madam,  to  your  withdrawing  chamber. 
In  a  new  tune,  new  gesture,  but  old  lan- 
guage. *  [mc 
This  fellow  is  sent  from  one  negotiates  with 
About  the  stone  too ;  for  the  holy  brethren 
Of  Amsterdam,  tiieexil'd  saints:  that  hope 
fo  raise  their  discipline  by  it,     I  must  use 

him 
In  some  strange  fashion,  now,  to  make  hiiu 
admire  me^*. 


I  must  use  him 


In  some  strangefasluon  now  to  make  him  admire  me.'\  It  is  judiciously  remarked  by 
Mr.  Upton,  that  nothing  can  be  finer  imagin'd  than  this  change  of  Subtle's  behaviour. 
Fools  alwa}  s  admire  what  they  least  understand ;  and  characters  is  the  least  they  are 
acquainted"  with.  To  the  voluptuous  and  wicked  Mammon,  Subtle  appears  hohness  and 
]iuniiIit)Mtself:  to  the  ignorant  and  devout  Ananias,  he.appears  ail  learnmg  and  science ; 
to  which  every  other  consideration  must  submit :  and  all  this,  very  agreeably  to  the  rul99 
of  decorum,  to  excite  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  those  ranous  kinds  of  fools. 


Si» 
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[Act  2.  Sceue  4. 


SCENE    V. 


Subtle,  Face,  Ananias. 

Si/A.  Where  is  my  drudge } 

Fac.  Sir. 

Sub,  Take  away  the  recipient. 
And   rectify   your    menstrue     from     the 

phlegm  a. 
Then  pour  it  o'  the  Sol,  in  the  cucurbite. 
And  let  'em  macerate  together. 

.  Fac,  Yes,  sir. 
And  save  the  ground } 

Sub,  No.    Terra  damnata 
Must  not  have  entrance  in  the  work.    Who 
are  you  ? 

Ana.  A  faithful  brother,  if  it  please  you. 

Sub.  What's  that  I 
ALullianist?  a  Ripley?  Filiusartis? 
Can  you  sublime  and  dulciiy }  calcine  ? 
Know  you  the  Sapor  Fontlck  ?  Sapor  Stip- 

tick? 
Or  what  is  homogene,  or  heterogene  ? 

Ana,  I  understand  no  heathen  language, 
trulr. 

Sub,  Heathen,  you  Knipper-doling"?  is 
Ars  Sacra, 
Or  Chrysopoeia,  or  Spagyfica, 
Or  the  Pamphysick,  or  Panarchick  know- 
ledge, 
A  heathen  language  ? 

Ana.  Heathen  Greek,  I  take  it. 

Sub.  How?  heathen  Greek ? 

Ana,  All's  heathen  but  the  Hebrew. 

Sub.  Sirrah,  my  varlet,  stand  you  forth, 
and  speak  to  him. 
Like  a  philosopher:  answer,  i'  the  language. 
Name  tne  vexations,  and  the  martyrizations 
Of  metals  in  the  work. 

Fac.  Sir,  Putrefaction, 
Solution,  Ablution,  Sublimation, 
Cohobation^  Calcination,  Ceration,  and 
Fixation. 

Sub,  This  is  heathen  Greek,  to  you,  now  ? 
And  whence  comes  Vivificatiou  ? 

Fac,  After  Mortification. 

Sub.  What's  Cohobation? 

Fac.  T'»  the  pouring  on 
Your  Aqua  Regis,  and  then  drawing  him  off. 
To  tlie  trine  circle  of  the  soven  spheres. 

Sub,  What 's  the  proper  passion  of  metals? 

Fac.  Malleation. 

Sub,  What's  your    ultimum  svpplicium 
auri? 

Fac,  Antimonium. 

Sub.  That's  heathen  Greek  to  you?  and 
what  *s  your  Mercury  ? 

Fac.  A  very  fugitive,  he  will  be  gone,  sir. ' 

Sub.  How  know  you  him? 

Fac,  By  his  Viscosity, 
His  Oleosity,  and  his  Suscitability. 

Sub,  How  do  you  sublime  him  ? 


Fac,  With  the  calce  of  egg-shells,    • 
White  marble,  talc. 

Sub.  Your  Magisterium,  now  ? 
What's  that? 

Fac,  Shifting,  sir,  your  elements^ 
Dry  into  cold,  cold  mto  moist,  moist  intc^ 
hot,  hot  into  dry. 

Sub,  This 's  heathen  Greek  to  you  stiU  ? 
Your  L(^  philoscpkiaiM? 

Fac.  'TIS  a  stone,  and  not 
A  stone ;  a  spirit,  a  soul,  and  a  body: 
Which  if  you  do  dissolve,  it  is  diasolv'd ; 
If  you  coagulate,  it  is  coagulated ; 
If  you  make  it  to  fly,  it  flieth. 

Sub.  Enough. 
Tliis  's  heathen  Greek  to  you  ?   What  are 
you,  sir  ? 

Ana,  'Please  you,  a  servant  of  the  exil'd 
brethren,  LS^^^  * 

That  deal  with  widows,  and  with  orphans' 
And  make  a  just  account  unto  the  saints : 
A  deacon. 

Sub.  O,  you  are  sent  from  master  Whol- 
some. 
Your  teacher  ? 

Ana,  From  Tribulation  Wholsome, 
Our  very  zealous  pastor. 

Sub.  Good.    I  nave 
Some  orphans'  goods  to  come  here. 

Ana.  Ofwhat kind, sir? 

Sub,   Pewter,  and  brass,  andirmis,  and 
kitchen-ware, 
Metals,  that  we  must  use  our  med'cine  on : 
Wherein  Uie  brethren  may  have  a  penn'ortk. 
For  readv  money. 

Ana.  Were  the  orphans'  parents 
Sincere  professors  ? 

Sub.  Why  do  3*ou  ask  ? 

Ana.  Because 
We  then  are  to  deal  justly,  and  give  (in  truth) 
Their  utmost  value. 

Sub.  'Slid,  you 'Id  cozen  else. 
And  if  their  parents  were  not  of  the  faithfuls 
I  will  not  trust  you,  now  1  think  on 't. 
Till  I  ha'  talk'cl  with  your  pastor.  Ha'  you 

brought  money 
To  buy  more  coals  ? 

Ana.  No  surely. 

Sub,  No?  how  so?  [sir. 

Ana.  The  brethren  bid  me  say  unto  you. 
Surely,  they  will  not  venture  any  more. 
Till  they  may  see  projection. 

Sub.  How! 

Ana,  You  have  had,  [and  glasses. 

For  the  instruments,  as  bricks,  and  lome. 
Already  thirty  pound ;  and  for  materials. 
They  say,  some  ninety  more:  and  tiicy 
have  heard  since,  [^g& 

That  one,  at  Heidelberg,  made  it  of  aa 
And  a  small  i^aper  of  pin-dust. 

Sub.  What 's  your  name  ? 


•*  Heaihen,  you  K nipper-doling  ?^  Knipper-doling  was  a  fanatical  Anabaptist  at  Mun- 
ster  in  Germany  ;  he  with  one  Rotman  and  John  Buckold,  commonly  called  John  of  Ley- 
den,  a  taylor,  and  the  rest  of  the  superstitious  crew,  raised  great  disturbances  in  the  Low 
Countries  about  the  end  of  the  year  1533. 


Act  3.  Scene  5.] 
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^na.  My  name  is  Ananias. 
Svb.  Qui,  the  varlet 
That  cozened  the  apostles  !  Hence,  away. 
Flee,  mischief ;  had  your  holy  consbtory 
No  name  to  semi  me,  of  another  sound. 
Than  wicked  Ananias  ?  send  your  elders 
Hither,  to  make  atonement  for  you,  quickly , 
And  ffi'  me  satisfaction ;  or  out  goes 
The  nre;  and  down  th'  alembecks,  and  the 

furnace. 
Piger  Henricus,  or  what  not.  Thou  wretch. 
Both  Scricon,  and  Bufo,  shall  be  lost, 
TeJl  'em.    All  hope   of   rooting  out  the 

bishops. 
Or  th*  antichristian,  hierarchy  shall  perish. 
If  they   stay  threescore   minutes.     The 

Aqueity, 
Terreity,  and  Suiphureity 
Shall  run  together  again,  and  all  be  annuU'd, 
Thou  wicked  Ananias.   This  will  fetch  'em. 
And  make  'em  haste  towards  their  gulling 

more.  [fright 

A  man  must  deal  like  a  rough  nurse,  and 
Those  that  are  froward  to  an  appetite. 

SCENE    IV. 
Faccy  Subtle,  Drugger. 
Fac,  H'  is  bus^  with  his  spirits,  but  we  '11 

upon  him. 
Svb.  How  now !  what  mates  ?  what  bai- 

ards  ha'  we  here  ? 

Fac,  I  told  you  he  would  be  furious. 

Sir,  here 's  Nab,  [look  on : 

Has  brought  you  another  jpiece  of  gold  to 

(We  must  appease  him.    Uive  it  me :)  and 

prays  you. 
You  would  devise  (what  is  it.  Nab  Y) 
Dru,  A  sign,  sir. 
Fac.  I  a  good  lucky  one,  a  thriving  sign, 

doctor. 
Sub.  I  was  devising  now. 
Fac.  (Slight,  do  not  say  so, 
He  will  repent  he  ga'  you  any  more.) 
What  say  you  to  his  constellation,  doctor? 
TheBailance? 

iSiui^.  No,  that  way  is  stale,  and  common. 
A  townsman  born  in  Taurus,  gives  the  bull ; 
Or  the  bull's-head :  in  Aries,  the  ram. 
A  poor  device.    No,  I  will  have  his  name 
Form'd  in  some  mystic  character  ;  whose 

radii, 
Striking  the  senses  of  the  passers  by. 
Shall,  by  a  virtual  influence,  breed  affec- 
tions. 
That  may  result  upon  the  party  owns  it: 

As  thus 

Fac.  Nab! 

Sub.  He  shall  have  a  bel,  that's  jibel; 
And  by  it  standing  one  whose  name  is  Dee, 
In  a  rug  gown ;  there 's  />,  and  Rug,  that 's 
drug! 


And  right  anenst  him  a  dogtnarling er  ; 
There's  Drugger,  Abel'  Drugger.    That's 
his  sign.  [phick  "  ! 

And  here's  now  mystery,  and    nierogly- 

Fac.  Abel,  thou  art  maHe. 

Dru.  Sir,  f  do  thank  his  worship.    [Nab. 

Fac.  Six  o'  thy  legs  more  will  not  do  it^ 
He  has  brought  you  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  doctor. 

Dru.  Yes,  sir : 
I  have  another  thing  I  would  impart 

Fac.  Out  with  it,  Nab. 

Dru.  Sir,  there  is  lodg'd,  hard  by  me, 
A  rich  young  widow 

Fac.  Good  ?  a  bona  roba  ? 

Dru.  But  nineteen  at  the  most. 

Fac.  Very  good,  Abel. 

Dru.  Marry,  sh'  is  not  in  fashion  yet ;  she 
wears 
A  hood;  but 't stands «cop. 

Fac.  No  matter,  Abel. 

Dru.  And  I  do  now  and  then  give  her  a 
fucus 

Fac.  What!  dost  thou  deal.  Nab  ? 

Sub.  I  did  tell  you,  captain. 

Dru.  And  physick  too  sometime,  sir :  for 
which  slve  trusts  me  [purpose 

With  all  her  mind.  She  *s  come  up  here  of 
To  learn  the  fashion. 

Fac.  Good  (his  match  too  !)  on.  Nab. 

Dru.  And  she  does  strangely  long  to  know 
her  fortune.  [hither. 

Fitc.  Gods  lid,  Nab,  send  her  to  the  doctor 

Dru.  Yes,  I  have  spoke  to  her  of  his  wor- 
ship already : 
But  she 's  afraid  it  will  be  blown  abroad. 
And  hurt  her  marriage. 

Fac.  Hurt  it  ?  'tis  the  way 
To  heal  it,  if  'twere  hurt ;  to  make  it  more 
Followed  and  sought:  Nab,  thou  shalt  tell 
her  this.  [your  widows 

She  '11  be  more  known,  more  taik'd  of;  and 
Are  ne'er  of  anry  price  till  they  be  famous; 
Their  honour  is  their  multitude  of  suitors: 
Send  her,  it  may  be  thy  good    fortune. 

What? 
Thou  dost  not  know. 

Dru.  No,  sir,  she'll  never  marry    [vow. 
Under  a  knight.    Her  brother  has  made  a 

Fac.  What,  and  dost  thou  despair,  my 
little  Nab,  [thee, 

Knowb^  what  the  doctor  has  set  down  for 
And  seemg  so  many  of  the  city  dubb'd  ? 
One  glass  o'  thy  water,  with  a  madam  I 
know,  [a  knifht  ? 

Will  have  it  done.  Nab :  what's  her  brother? 

Dru.  No,  sir,  a  gentleman  newly  warm 
in  his  land»  sir,  govern 

Scarce  cold  in  his  one-and-twenty,  that  does 
His  sister  here ;  and  is  a  man  himself  [up 
Of  some  three  thousand  a  year,  and  is  come 
To  learn  to  quarrel,  and  to  live  by  his  wits^ 

^  Jnd  here's  now  mystery,  and  hieroghfpMck.']  The  ridicule  on  the  taste  for  rebuses,  com- 
mon at  that  time,  is  well  placed :  Camden,  in  his  remains,  will  help  the  reader  to  others 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  such  too  was  that  of  one  Newberry,  who  had  a  sign  expressing  his 
name,  in  the  mamv^r  he^e  mentioned. 
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And  ivill  go  down  again,  and  die  i'  the 
country. 

Fac,  How  !  to  quarrel  ? 

Dru.  Yes,  sir,  to  carry  quafrels. 
As  gallants  do,  to  manage  'em  by  line. 

Fac,  'Slid,  Nab .'  the  doctor  is  the  only 
man  [table, 

In  Christendom  for  him.    He  has  made  a 
With  mathematical  demonstrations. 
Touching  the  art  of  quarrels.    He  will  give 
him  [both. 

An  instrument  to  quarrel  by.  Go,  bring  *em 
Him  and  his  sister.   And,  tor  thee,  with  her 
The  doctor  happ'ly  may  persuade.    Go  to. 
'Sha*t  give  his  wor^^hip  a  new  damask  suit 
Upon  the  premisses. 

Sub,  O,  good  captain. 

Fac.  He  shall, 
He  is  the  honestest  felk)w,  doctor.  Stay  not, 
No  oiTcrs,  bring  the  damask,  and  the  parties. 

Dru.  I'll  try  my  power,  sir. 

Fac.  And  thy  will  too,  Nab. 

Sub.  'Tis  good  tobacco,  this !  what  is't 
an  ounce  ? 

Fac,  He  Ml  send  you  a  pound,  doctor. 

Sub.  O,  no. 


Far.  He  will  do 't. 
It  is  the  goodest  soul.    Abel,  about  it. 
(Thou  shalt  kaow  more  anon.    Away,  be 

gone.) 
A  miserable  rogue,  and  lives  with  cheese. 
And  has  the  worms.  1  bat  was  the  cause  in- 
deed [private. 
Why  he  came  now.    He  dealt  with  me  in 
To  get  a  metl'cine  for  *em. 

iSt/6.  And  shall,  sir.    This  works. 

Fac.  A  wife,  a  wife  for  one  o'  us,  my  dear 
Subtle :  [have 

We'll  e'en  draw  lots,  and  he  that  fails,  shall 
The  more  in  goods,  the  other  has  in  tail. 

Sub.  Rather  the  less.    For  she  may  be  so 
light 
She  may  want  grains. 

/flfc.  I,  or  be  such  a  burden, 
A  man  would  scarce  t  ndure  her  for  the  whoIe< 

Sub.  Faith,  best  let 's  see  her  first,  and 
then  determine.  [on't. 

Fac.  Content.  But  Dol  must  ha'  no  breath 

Sub.  Mum. 
Away,  you  to  your  Surly  yonder,  catch  him. 

Fac.  Tray  god  1  ha*  not  staid  too  long. 

Sub.  I  fear  it. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE    I. 

TYibuIation,  Ananias. 
Tri.  rr^HESE  chastisements  are  common 

X  to  the  saints. 

And  such  rebukes  we  of  the  separation       , 
Must  bear,  with  willing  shoulders,  as  the 

trials  * 

Sent  forth  to  tempt  o'lr  frailties. 

j4na.  in  pure  zeal 
1  do  not  like  the  man,  he  is  a  heathen. 
And  speaks  the  language  of  Canaan,  truly. 
Tri.  1  think  him  a  prohpane  person  indeed. 
Ana.  He  bears 
The  visible  mark  of  the  beast  in  his  fore-head. 
And  for  his  stone,  it  is  a  work  of  darkness. 
And  with  philosophy  blinds  the  eyes  of  man. 
Tri.  Good  brother,  we  must  bend  unto 
all  means 
That.may  give  furtherance  to  the  holy  cause. 
Ana.  Which  his  cannot;    the  sanctified 
cause 
Should  have  a  sanctified  course. 

Tri.  Not  always  necessary: 
The  childn  n  of  perdition  are  oft-times 
Made   instruments    even  of   the    greatest 
works.  [nature, 

beside,  we  should  give  somewhat  to  man's 
The  place  he  lives  in,  still  about  the  fire. 
And  fume  of  metals,  that  intoxicate 
The  brain  of  man,  and  make  htm  prone  to 
passion.  [cooks  ? 

Where  have  you  greater  atheists  than  your 


Or  more  prophanc,  or  choleric,  than  your 

glassmen  ? 
More  antichristian  than  your  bell-founders  ? 
What  makes  the  devil  so  devilish,  I  would 

ask  you, 
Sathan,  our  common  enemy,  but  his  being 
Perpetually  about  the  fire,  and  boiling 
Brimstone  and  arsenick  ?    We  must  give,  I 

say. 
Unto  the  motives,  and  the  stirrers  up 
Of  humours  in  the  blood.     It  may  be  so. 
When  a^  the  work  is  done,  the  stone  is  made, 
This  heatot  his  may  turn  into  a  zeal. 
And  stand  up  for  the  beauteous  discipline, 
Against  the  menstruous  cloth,  and  rag  of 

Rome. 
We  must  await  his  calling,  and  the  coming 
Of  the  good  spirit.     Yow  did  fault,  t'  up- 
braid him  [weighing 
With  the  brethren's  blessing  of  Heidelberg, 
What  need  we  have  to  hasten  on  tlie  work, 
P'or  the  restoring  of  the  sileuc'd  saints, 
Which  ne'er  will  be,  but  by  the  philoso- 

f)her's  stone, 
earned  elder,  one  of  Scotland, 
ASsur'd  me  ;  aurum  potabile  being 
I'lie  only  med'cine,  for  the  civil  magistrate, 
1 '  incline  him  to  a  feeling  of  the  cause ; 
And  must  be  daily  us'd  in  the  disease. 
Ana.  1  have  not  edified  more,  truly  by 
man ; 
Not  since  the  beautiful  light  first  shone  on  me: 
And  1  am  sad  my  zeal  hath  so  offended. 
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Tri.  Let  us  call  on  him  then. 
Ana,  The  motiorfs  good, 
And  of  the  spirit ;  i  will  knock  first :  |[>eace 
be  within. 

SCENE    11. 
Svbtlcy  Tribulation,  Anaw'as. 

Sub.  O,  are  you  come  ?  'twas  time.  Your 

threescore  minutes 
Were  at  last  thread,  you  see;  and  down 

had  gone 
Furnus  acediue,  iurris  Circulatorius : 
Lembeck,  bolts-head,  retort,  and  pellicane 
Had  all  been  cinders.     W  icked  Ananias ! 
Art  thou  returned  ?  nay  then,  it  goes  down 

yet 
Tri,    Sir,   be  appeased,  he  is  come  to 

humble 
Himself  in  spirit,  and  to  ask  your  patience. 
If  too  much  zeal  hath  carried  him  aside     - 
From  the  due  path. 

Sub.  Why,  tills  doth  qualify  ! 
Tri,  The  brethren  had  no  purpose,  verily. 
To  give  you  the  least  grievance :  but  are 

ready 
To  lend  their  willing  hands  to  any  project 
I'he  spirit  ana  you  direct. 
Sub.  This  qualifies  mofc  I 
Tri,  And  for  the  orphans'  goods,  let  them 

be  valu*d. 
Or  what  is  needtul  else  to  the  holy  work, 
It  shall  be  numbied:    here,  by'  me,  the. 

saints, 
Throw  down  their  purse  before  you. 

Sub.  •Thjsqualifits  most! 
Why,  thus  it  should  be,  now  you  understand. 
Have  1  discours'd  so  unto  you  of  our  stone, 
.  And  of  the  good  that  it  shall  bring  your 

cause  ? 
Shew'd  you  (beside  the  main  of  hiring  forces 
Abroad,    drawing    the    Hollanders,    your 

friends,  [fleet) 

From  th'  Indies  to  serve  you,  with  all  their 
That  ev'n  ihe  med'cinai  use  shall  make  you 

a  faction. 
And  party  in  the  realm  ?  as,  put  the  case. 
That  some  great  man  in  state,  he  have  the 

gout, 
Why,  you  but  send  three  drops  of  your 

Elixir, 
You  help  him  straight:    there  you  have 

made  a  friend. 
Anotlier  has  the  palsy,  or  the  dropsy. 
He  takes  of  your  incombustible  stuijf. 
He's  youn^  again :  there  you  have  made  a 

friend. 
A  lady  that  is  past  the  feat  of  body, 
Tho'  not  of  mind,  and  hath  her  face  decay'd 
Beyond  all  cure  of  paintings,  you  restore. 
With  the  oil  of  talc  i  there  you  have  made 

a  friend ; 


And  all  her  friends.    A  lord  that  is  a  lej^er, 
A  knight  that  has  the  bone-ache,  or  a  squire 
That  iiath    both    these,    you    make    'em 

smooth  and  sound, 
With  a  bare  fricace  of  your  medicine :  still 
You  increase  your  friends. 

Tri.  I,  'tis  very  pregnant.  [pewter 

Sub.  And  then  the  turning  of  this  lawyer's 

To  plate  at  Christmass 

Ana.  Christ-tide,  I  pray  you. 
iiub.  Yet  Ananias } 
•   Ana.  I  have  done. 
Sub.  Or  changing 
His  parcel  gilt  to  massy  gold.    You  cannot   * 
But  raise  you  friends*.     Withal,  to  be  of 

power 
To  pay  an  army  in  the  field,  to  buy 
The  king  of  France  out  of  his  realms,  or 

Spain 
Out  of  his  Indies.     What  can  you  not  do 
Against  lords  spiritual  or  temporal. 
That  shall  oppone  you  ? 
Tri.  Verily,  'tis  true. 
We  mav  be  temporal    lords  ourselves,  I 
"  take  it. 
Sub,  You  may  be  any  thing,  and  leave 
off  to  make 
Long-winded  exercises  :  or  suck  up 
Your  ha,  and  hum,  in  a  tune.     I  not  deny. 
But  such  as  are  not  graced  in  a  state. 
May,  for  their  ends,  be  adverse  in  religion^ 
And  get  a  tune  to  call  the  flock  together : 
For  (to  say  sooth)  a  tune  does  much  with 

women. 
And  other  phlegmatic  people",  it  is  your  bell. 
Ana.  Bells  are  prophane  :  a  time  may  be 

religious. 
Sub,  'No  warning  with  you  ?    then  fare- 
well my  patience. 
'Slight,  it  shall  down:  1  will  not  be  thui 
tortur'd. 
Tri,  I  pray  you,  sir. 
Sub.  All  siidll  perish^     I  have  spoke  it. 
Tri,  Let  me  find  grace,  sir,  in  your  eyes; 
the  man 
He  stands  corrected  :  neither  did  his  zeal 
(But  as  yourself)  allow  a  tune  somewhere. 
Which   now,   being  to'ard  the  stone,  we 
shall  not  need.  [dows 

Sub.  No,  nor  your  holy  vizard,  to  win  wi- 
To give  you  iegdcies;  ormake zealousvrives 
To  rob  their  husbands  for  the  common  cause: 
Nor  take  the  start  of  bonds  broke  but  one 

day, 
And  say,  they  were  forfeited  by  providence. 
Nor  shall  you  need  o'er  night  to  eat  huge 

meals, 
To  celebrate  )  our  next  day's  fast  the  better: 
The  whilst  the    bretliren  and  the  sister*. 

humbled. 
Abate  the  stiffness  of  the  flesh.     Nor  cast 
Before  your  hungry  hearers  scrupulous  bones; 


» You  cannot 

But  raise  tou&  Jritnds.']     So  the  last  edition ;  the  others  more  truly 
above. 


as  it  ftandt 
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As  whether  a  christian  may  hawk  or  hunt, 
Or  whether  matrons  of  the  holy  assembly 
May  lay  their  hair  out,  or  wear  doublets ; 
Or  have  that  idol  starch  about  tlieir  linen  ^ 

jifta.  It  is  indeed  an  idol. 

Tri.  Mind  him  not,  sir.  [trouble) 

I  do  command  thee,  spirit  (of  zeal^  but 
To  peace  within  him.  Pray  you,  sir,  go  on. 

Sub.  Nor  shall  you  need  to  libel  'gainst* 
the  prelates^ 
And  shorten  so  your  ears  against  the  hearing 
Of  the  next  wire-drawn  grace.     Nor  of 

necessity 
Rail  against  plays,  to  please  the  alderman, 
Whose  daily  custard  you  devour.    Nor  lie 
With  zealous  rage  till  you  are  hoarse.    Not 
one  [selves 

Of  these  so  singular  arts.     Nor  call  your- 
By. names  of  Tribulation,  Persecution, 
Restraint,  Long-patience,  ^nd    such  like, 

affected 
By  the  whole  family  or  wood  of  you  ', 
Only  for  glory,  ana  to  catch  the  ear 
Of  the  disciple. 

Tri.  Truly,  sir,  they  are 
Ways  that  the  godly  brethren  have  invented 
For  propagation  of  the  glorious  cause. 
As  very  notable  means,  and  w^hereby  also 
Themselves  grow  soon,  and  profitably  fa- 
mous, [thing ! 

Sub,  O,  but  the  stone,  all's  idle  to  it !  no- 
The  art  of  angels,  nature's  miracle. 
The  dirine  secret  that  doth  ily  in  clouds 
From  east  to  west ;  and  whose  tradition 
Is  not  from  men,  but  spirits. 

jina,  I  hate  traditions : 

do  not- trust  them— 

Tri.  Peace. 

Jina.  They  are  popish  all. 
I  will  not  peace.    I  will  not— ^ 

Tri,  Ananias. 


j^na.  Please  the  prophane,  to  grieve  the 
godly,  I  may  not« 

Sub.  Well,  Ananias,  thou  shalt  overcome. 

Tri,  It  is  an  ignorant  zeal  that  haunts 
him,  sir. 
But  truly,  else,  a  very  faithful  brother, 
A  botcher,  and  a  man,  by  revelation, 
1  hat  hath  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  [bag 

Sub.  Has  he  a  competent  sum  there  i  the 
To  buy  the  goods  within?    I  am   made 

guardian. 
And  must,  for  charity  and  conscience-sake, 
Now^  see  the  most  be  made  for  my  poor 
orphan :  [gainers. 

Though  I  desire  the  brethren   too,  good 
There  they  arc  within.     When  you  have 

view'd,  and  bought  'cm. 
And  ta'en  the  inventory  of  what  they  are. 
They  are  ready  for  projection  ;  there's  no 

more 
To  do:  cast  on  the  med'cine,  so  much  silver 
As  there  is  tin  there,  so  much  gold  as  brass, 
I'll  gi't  you  in  by  weight. 

Tri   But  how  long  time. 
Sir,  must  the  saints  expect  yet  ? 

Sub.  Let  me  see,  [hence. 

How's  the  moon  now  ?  eight,  nine,  ten  days 
He  will  be  silver  potate;  then  three  days 
Before  he  citronize  :  some  fifteen  days 
The  magisteriu m  will  be  perfected .     [week, 

^na.  About  the  second  day  of  the  third 
In  the  ninth  month  ? 

Sub.  Yes,  my  good  Ananias. 

Tri,  What  will  the  orphans'  goods  arise  to, 
think  you  >  [three  cars. 

Sub.  Some  hundred  marks,  as  much  as  fill'd 
Unladed  now :  you'll  make  six  millions  of 
But  I  must  ha'  more  coals  laid  in.        ['em. 

Tri.  How ! 

Sub,  Another  load. 


'  Or  whether  matrtms  qf  the  holy  auembly 

May  lay  their  hair  out,  or  xoear  doublets ; 

Or  have  that  idol  starch  about  their  linen,'\  The  puritans  of  our  author's  days  affected 
ill  these,  and  other  scruples  of  equal  consequence  ;  and  would  have  reformed  the  dresses  of 
the  age,  as  well  as  the  constitution  and  language  of  the  kingdom,  by  scripture  precedents, 
and  scripture  expressions.  In  the  dominion  of  grace  all  was  to  be  pure  simplicity.  There 
cannot  be  an  exacter  copy  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  fanatics  in  that  time,  than 
what  is  given  us  in  this  scene  :  the  pamphlets  and  writings  of  that  period,  as  well  as  the 
troubles  that  followed  in  the  next  reigii,  corroborate  all  that  Jonson  hath  here  said. 

•  And  suchlike,  ejected 

By  the  whole  family  or  wood  qf  you.^  We  have  had  this  expression  before  in  the 
SHent  H^oman,  act  2.  sc.  2.  IVood  is  used  to  signify  any  miscellaneous  collection,  or  stock 
of  materials,  hence  some  poets  intitle  their  miscellaneous  works  silvamm  libri :  and  our 
poet,  alluding  to  this  antient  practice,  calls  his  the  Forest.  As  to  the  names  here  mentioned, 
every  one  knows  the  affectation  of  the  puritans  in  giving  them  :  the  vanity  of  these  new 
names  is  taken  notice  of  by  Camden,  which,  saith  he,  have  been  lately  given  by  some  to 
their  children  with  no  evil  meaning,  but  upon  some  singular  and  precise  conceit.  As  if  the 
puritans  imagined  the  name  sanctified  the  man;  and  thought  with  the  Spaniards,  that  it 
conveyed  to  the  person  some  mark  of  grace  agreeably  to  that  which  was  signified  by  it 
And  this  was  the  reason,  as  the  historian  tells  us,  why  such  pompous  names  became  so 
common  in  Spain :  La  cuttome  estoit  de  bailler  valuntiers  a  leurs  i^ans,  des  noms  ou  surnoms 
lien  sounans,  estimans  que  cda  leur  acquevroit  grace  envers  les  hommes,  et  que  un  beau  nom 
revewnt  d  la  personne  quelque  marque  ou  impression  ccnforme  i  ce  que  par  icelui  estoit 
9ignifi6jtr^B\si^  d'Espagne,  de  Meyeme  Turquet.  p.  286. 
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And  then  we  have  finished.    We  must  now 

increase 
Our  fire  to  ignis  ardetis,  we  are  past 
Fimus  equinus,  balnei  cineris. 
And  all  those  lenter  heats.    If  the  holy  purse 
Should  with  this  draught  fall  low,  ana  that 

the  saints 
Do  need  a  present  sum^  I  have  a  trick 
To  melt  the  pewter,  you  shall  buy  now, 
instantly,  fdollars" 

And  with  a  tincture  make  you  as  good  Dutch ' 
tAs  any  are  in  Holland. 

Tri,  Can  you  so  ?  [tion. 

Sub,  I,  and  shall  'bide  the  third  examlna- 
Ana.  It  will  be  joyful  tidings  to  the  bre- 
thren. 
•     Sub,  But  you  must  carry  it  secret. 

Tri.  I,  but  stay. 
This  act  of  coining,  is  it  lawful  ? 

Ana,  Lawful? 
We  know  no  majjistratc.     Or,  if  we  did, 
Tliis  's  foreign  com  *• 

Sub,  It  is  not  coining,  sir. 
It  is  but  casting. 

Tri,  Ha  ?  you  distinguish  well. 
Casting  of  money  may  be  lawful. 
Ana,  *Tis,  sir. 
Tri.  Truly,  I  take  it  so. 
Sub,  There  is  no  scruple. 
Sir,  to  be  made  of  it ;  believe  Ananias : 
This  case  of  conscience  he  is  studied  in. 
Tri.  ril  make  a  question  of  it  to  the  bre- 
thren, [doubt  not. 
Ana,  The  brethren  shall  approve  it  lawful. 
Where  shall  it  be  done  ? 
Sub,  For  that  we'll  talk  anon. 

[Knock  without. 
There's  some  to  speak  with  me.    Go  in,  I 

pray  you, 
And  view  the  parcels.  That's  the  inventory. 
I'll  come  to  you  straight.  Who  is  it  ?  Face  ! 
appear. 

SCENE    III. 

Subtle,  Face,  Dot. 

Sub.  How  now  ?  good  prize  ? 

Fac,  Good  pox  !  yond'  caustive  cheater 


Never  came  on. 
Sub,  How  then? 
Fac.  I  ha'  walk'd  the  round 
Till  now,  and  no  such  thin^. 
Sub,  And  ha'  you  quit  him  ?   . 
Fac,  Quit  him  ?  an*  hell  would  quit  him 
too,  he  were  happy. 
Slight,  would  you  have  mc  stalk  like  a  mill- 
jade,  [grains  ? 

All  day,  for  one  that  will  not  yield  us 
1  know  him  of  old. 

Sub,  O,  but  to  ha'  guird  him. 
Had  been  a  mast'ry. 

Fac,  Let  him  go,  black  boy. 
And  turn  thee,  that  some  fresh  news  may 

'possess  thee. 
A  noble  count,  a  don  of  Spain  (my  dear 
Delicious  compeer,  and  my  party  bawd) 
Who  is  come  hither,  private,  for  his  con- 
science, 
^  And  brought  munition  with  him,  six  great 
slops,  [trunks. 

Bigger  than  three  Dutch  hoys,  beside  round 
FurnishM  with  pistolets,  and  pieces  of  eight. 
Will  straight  be  here,  my  rogue,  to  have  thy 

bath, . 
(That  is  the  colour)  and  to  make  his  batf  ry 
Upon  our  Dol,  our  castle,  our  cinque-port. 
Our  Dover  pier,  our  what  thou  wilt.  Where 

is  sne  ? 
She  must  prepare  perfumes,  delicate  linen. 
The  bath  in  chief,  a  banqiiet,  and  her  wit. 
For  she  must  milk  his  Epididymis. 
Where  is  the  doxy  ? 

Sub.  I'll  send  her  to  thee :         [Ley dens. 
And  but  dispatch  my  brace  of  little  John 
And  come  again  myself. 
Fac,  Are  they  within  then  ? 
Suh,  Numb'ring  the  same. 
Fac,  How  much  ? 
Sub.  A  hundred  marks,  boy. 
Fac.  Why,  this  is  a  lucky  day.     Ten 
pounds  of  Mammon ! 
Three  o'  my  clerk!     a  portague  o'  my 

grocer ! 
This  o*  the  brethren  !  beside  reversions. 
And  states  to  come  i'  the  widow,  and  ray 
count ! 


-/,  but  stay. 


Tins  act  of  coining,  is  it  lawful  f  Ana.  Lawjui  f 

We  know  no  magistrate.    Or,  if  we  did, 

T/ns's  FOREIGN  cojN.]  Counterfeiting  of  foreign  coin,  was  first  made  high  treason,  by 
the  first  of , Queen  Mary,  sess.  2.  chap.  0.  "  Coining  oi  aiuy  foreign  coin  of  gold,  or  silver, 
**  current  by  the  king^s  proclamation,  is  high  treason."  Wood's  institutes  of  the  laws  'f 
England,  p.  344.  3d  edit.  I  think  Mr.  Heam,  in  his  argument  at  archbishop  Laud's  trial, 
mentions  this. — Dr.  Grey. 

It  is  well  known  the  puritans  rejected  all  human  forms  of  government  as  carnal  ordi- 
nances ;  and  were  for  establishing  a  plan  of  policy,  in  which  the  scripture  only  was  to  be  the 
civil  code. 

*  And  brought  munition  with  him,  six  great  sloops. 
Bigger  tmn  three  Dutch  hoys,  bcsidt  round  trunks.]  The  corruptibn  in  the  word 
sloops,  might  be  occasioned  by  what  follows  in  the  next  line  ;  but  the  true  reading  is  slops, 
a  large  pair  of  breeches  or  trowsers,  worn  by  sailors ;  and  so  the  words  round  trunks  seem 
to  mean,  not  a  chest  or  portmanteau,  but  the  trunk-hose,  which  were  the  common  wear  of 
that  and  the  preccdmg  age. 
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My  share  to-day  will  not  be  bought  for 

D  I.  What?  [iorty— 

Fac,  Pounds,  dainty  Dorothy,  art  thou  so 
near  ?  [cainp  ? 

Dol.  Yes.  say  lord  general,  how  fares  our 

Fac,  As  with  the  few  that  had  entrench'd 
themselves 
Safe,  by  thcirdiscipline,  against  a  world,  Dol. 
And  la'ugh'd  within  those  trenches^  and  grew 
fat  [in 

With  thinking  on  the  booties,  Dol,  brought 
Daily   by  their  small   parties.    This  dear 

hour 
A  doughty  don  is  taken  with  my  Dol ; 
And  thou  ma^'st  make  his  ransom  what  thou 
wilt,  [tcrM 

My  Dousabel:  he  shall  be  brought  here  fet- 
With  thy  fair  looks,  before  he  sees  thee  ; 

and  thrown 
Iii  a  down-bed,  as  dark  as  any  dungeon  ; 
Where  thou  shalt  keep  him  walTing  with  thy 
drum ;  [tame, 

Thy  drum,   my  Dol,  thy  drum  ;  till  he  be 
As  the  poor  biack>birds  were  i'  the  great 

frost. 
Or  bees  are  with  a  bason ;  and  so  hive  him 
V  the  swan-skin  coverlid,    and  cam  brick 
sheets,  [gift"^* 

Till  he  work  honey  and  wax,  my  little  god's- 

DoL  What  is  he,  general  ? 

Fac.  An  Adalantado,  [yet  ? 

A  Grandee,  girl.    Was  not  my  Dapper  here 

Dol.  No. 

Fac.  Nor  my  Drugger  ? 

Dal.  Neither. 

Fac.  A  pox  on  'cm. 
They  are  so  long  a  furnishing !  such  stinkards 
Would  not  be  seen  upon  these  festival  days. 
How  now  I  ha*  you  clone  ? 

Sub.  Done.     They  are  gone.     The  sum 
Is  here  in.bank,  my  r  ace.  I  would  we  knew 
Another  chapman  now  would  buy  'em  out- 
right. 

Fac.  'Slid,  Xab  shall  do't  against  he  ha' 
the  widow. 
To  furnish  household. 

bub.  iLAcellent  well  thought  on.  ^ 
Pray  God  he  come. 

Fac.  1  pray  he  keep  away 
Till  our  new  business  be  o*er  past. 

Sub.   But,  Face, 
How  catn'st  thou  by  this  secret  don  ? 

Fuc.  A  spirit 
Drought  me  th'  intelligence  in  a  paper  here. 
As  I  was  conjuring  yonder  in  my  circle 
For  Surly,  1  ha". my  flies  abroad.   Yourbath 


[Act  8.  Scene  4. 


Sweet 


Is  famous.  Subtle,  by  my  means. 

Dol, 

You  must  go  tune  your  virginal,  jio  losing 
O'  the  least  time.     And  do  you  hear  ?  good 
action.  [tTose; 

Firk,  like  a  flounder;  kiss,  like  a  scallop. 
And  tickle  him  with  thy  mother-tongue. 

His  great 
Verdugoship  has  not  a  jot  of  language  ' : 
So   much  the   easier  to  be  cozen' d ;   my 
Dolly,  [scure, 

He  will  come  here  in   a  hir'd  coach,  ob- 
And  our  own  coach -man,  whom  I  have  sent 

as  a  guide. 
No  creature  else.     W' ho's  that  ? 

[One  knocks. 
S{jb.  It  is  not  he  ! 
Fac.  O  no,  not  yet  this  hour. 
Subs  Who  is't? " 
D'}1.  Dapper, 
Your  clerk. 

Fac.  God's  will  then.  Queen  of  Fairy, 
On  with  your  tire  ;  and,  doctor,  with  your 

robes. 
Let's  dispatch  him  for  god's  sake. 
Sifb.  'Twill  be  long. 

Fac.  I  warrant  you,  take  but  the  cues  I 
give  you,  [more '. 

It  shall  be  brief  enough.    'Slight,  here  arc 
Abe.,  and  I  think  the  angry  boy,  the  heir, 
1  hat  fain  would  quarrel. 
6ub.  And  the  widow  ? 
Fac,  No,  '  [come. 

Not  that  1  see.    Away.   O,  sir,  you  are  wcl- 

SCENE    IV. 
Face,  Dapper,  Dnigear,  KastriL 
Fac.  1  he  doctor  is  within  a  moving^  for 
you ; 
(I  have  had  the  most  ado  to  win  him  to  it) 
He  swears  you'll  be  the  dearliug  of  the  dice: 
He  nover  heard  her  highness  dote  till  now 
(hesajs)  [words 

Your  aunt  lias  giv'n  you  the  most  graciou» 
That  can  be  thought  on. 
Dap.  ShLlI  I  see  her  grace? 
Fac.  Sec  her,  and  kiss  her  too.     What, 
honest  Nab ! 
Hast'  brought  the  damask? 
Nab.  No,  sir,  here's  tonacco. 
Fac.  'Tis  well  done,  Nab :  thouMt  bring 

the  damask  too  ? 
Dru.  Y'es,  herK.*'s  the  gentleman,  captain, 
masler  Kastril, 
I  have  brought  to  see  the  doctor. 


•  My  Utile  God's-g^ft.]     So  he  calls  Dol  in  allusion  to  her  name  Dorothea,  which  is  in 
iTreek  the  gift  of  God.    This  manner  of  alluding  to  the  proper  names  is  very  common  in 

our  learned  poets.     So  Milton,  111.  636.     **  Urie' glorouslv  bright."    And  ver  667, 

<*  Brightest  seraph,"  in  allusion  to  his  name  in  i^lebrew.     And  B.  VI.  ver.  .:9      '*  Abdicl 
«' servant  ot  God."    Witli  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kinvl. — Mr.  Upton. 

» His  great 

Verdugoship  has  not  a  jot  of  language.']  i.  e.  His  great  hangmanship.  Ferdugo  if 
a  Spanish  word  signifying  amongst  other  things  a  Jianginan  or  execuxioiur,  and  the  name 
likewise  of  a  family  in  Spain. 


Act  3.  Scene  4.] 


^HE  AI-CSFMI5T. 


»3 


Fac*  Whore's  the  widow  ? 

Dm.  Sir,  as  he  likes,  his  sister  (he  says) 
shall  come. 

Fac.  O,  is  it  so?  good  time.    Is  your 
name  Ra^tril,  sir  ? 

Ktts.  I,  and  the  best  of  the  Kastrils,  Pld 

be  sorry  else,  [doctor } 

By  fifteen  hundred  a  year.    Where  is  the 

My  mad  tobacco-boy,  here,  tells  me  of  one 

That  can  do  things.    Has  he  any  skill  ? 

Fac,  Wherein,  sir  ?  [rel  fairly, 

Kas,  To  carry  a  business,  manage  a  quar- 
Upon  iit  terms. 

Fac,  It  seems,  sir,  you  are  but  young 
About  the  town,  that  can  make  that  a  ques- 
tion, [some  speech 

Kas,  Sir,  not  so  young,  but  I  have  heard 
Of  the  angry  boys',  and  seen  'em  take  to- 
bacco ; 
And  in  his  shop :  and  I  can  take  it  too. 
And  I  would  fam  be  one  of  em,  and  go  down 
And  practise  i'  the  country. 

Fac,  Sir,  for  the  duello. 
The  doctor,  I  assure  you,  shall  inform  you. 
To  the  least  shadow  of  a  hair :  and  shew  you 
An  instrument  he  has  of  his  own  making. 
Wherewith  no  sooner  shall  you  make  report 
Of  any  quarrel,  but  he  will  take  the  height 

on't 
Most  instantly,  and  tell  in  what  degree 
Of  safety  it  lies  in,  or  mortality.  [line. 

And  how  it  may  be  borne,  whether  in  a  right 
Or  a  half  circle;  or  may  else  be  cast 
Into  an  angle  blunt,  if  not  acute :        [rules 
All  this  he  will  demonstrate.    And  then. 
To  give  and  take  the  lie  by. 

K(u.  How?  to  take  it? 

Fac,  Yes,  in  oblique  he*ll  shew  you,  or 
in  cu-cle ; 
But  never  m.  diameter  ^    The  whole  town 
Study  his  theorems,  and  dispute  them  ordi- 
At  the  eating-academies.  [narily 

Kat,  But  does  he  teach 
Living  by  the  wits  too  ? 

Fac.  Any  thing  whatever. 
You  cannot  think  that  subtilty  biit  be  reads 
it  [pimp. 

He  made  me  a  captain.  I  was  a  stark 
Just  o'  your  standing,  'fore  I  met  with  him : 
It  is  not  two  months  since.    I'll  tell  you  his 

method: 
First,  he  will  enter  you  at  some  ordinary. 

/  hfsoe  heard  some  speech 


Kas.  No,  ril  not  come  there.    You  shall 

/•flc.  For  why,  sir?  [pardon  me. 

Kas.  There's  gaming  there,  and  tricky. 

Fac,  Why,  would  you  be 
A  sallant,  and  not  game  ? 

AOf.  I, 'twill  spend  a  man. 

Fac,  Spend  you  ?  it  will  repair  you  when 
you  are  spent  [have  vented 

How  do  they  live  by  their  wits  there,  that 
Six  times  your  fortunes? 

Kas.  What,  three  thousand  a  year ! 

Fac.  I,  forty  thousand. 

Kas.  Are  there  such? 

Fac.  I,  sir.  [man 

And  gallants  yet.    Here's  a  young  gentle- 
Is  born  to  nothing,  forty  marks  a  year. 
Which  I  count  nothing.    He  is  to  be  mi- 
tiated,  [you 

4nd  have  a  file  o'  the  doctor.    He  will  w'm 
By  unresistlblc  luck,  within  thb  fortnieht. 
Enough  to  buy  a  barony.    They  will  set 
him  JTmas ! 

Upmost  at  the  groom  porters  all  the  Christ- 
And  for  the  M^nole  year  through  at  every 
place  [chair ; 

Where  there  is  play,  present  him  with  the 
The  best  attendance,  the  best  drink ;  some- 
times 
Two  glasses  of  canary,  and  pay  nothins ; 
The  purest  linen,  and  the  sharpest  knite. 
The  partridge  next  his  trencher:  and  some- 
where 
The  dainty  bed,  in  private,  with  the  damty. 
You  shall  ha'  your  ordinaries  bid  for  him. 
As  play-houses  for  a  poet ;  and  the  master 
Pray  him  aloud  to  name  what  chsh  heaflfects, 
^Which  must  be  butter'd  iihrimps :  and  those 

that  drink 
To  no  mouth  else,  will  drink  to  his,  as  being 
The  goodly  preaident  mouthof  all  the  boardl 

Kas.  Do  you  not  gull  one  ? 

Fac.  'Ods  my  Ufe !  do  you  think  it  ? 
You  shall  have  a  cast  commander,  (can  but 

In  credit  with  a  glover,  or  a  spurrier. 
For  some  two  pair  of  either  s  ware  afore- 
hand)  \  [him. 
Will,  by  most  swift  posts,  dealing^  with 
Arrive  at  competent  means  to  keep  himself. 
His  punk,  and  naked  boy,  in  excellent  fa- 
And  be  admir'd  for't  .  [shion, 
Kas.  Will  the  doctor  teach  this? 


Of  the  ANGRY  BOYS.]    These  arc  called  the  terrible  botfs,  in  the  SUcni  JFoman,  act  2. 
tc  4:  theioarersand  vapourers  of  that  time,  who  were  very  numerous. 

'  But  never  in  diameter.]  What  Shakspeare  calls  the  ae  direct;  the  others  are  the  lie 
ctrcumstantiai.  See  As  You  Like  It,  act  5.  sc.  6.  where  the  several  degrees  are  humorously 
recounted.  The  same  subject  is  alluded  to  by  Fletcher  in  words  exactly  similar  to  o^r 
author's: 

*«     ..  Has  he  given  the  lie 

*'  In  circle  or  oblioue,  or  semicircle, 

''  Or  direct  parallel?  you  must  challenge  him." 

Stueenqf  Corinth,  act  4.  sc.  1. 
The  ridicule  uponthLs  absurdity  of  duelling,  is  finely  maintained,  as  occasion  presented,  by 
the  great  triumvirate  of  dramatic  poets,  Shakspeare,  Jonson^  and  Fletcher. 
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[Act  4.  Scene  f. 


I  hare  cast 


Daughter  of  nuiie  liioooar. 

mine  eye 

Upon  thy  form,  and  I  will  rear  this  beauty 
Aiwve  all  styles. 

DoL  You  mean  no  treason,  sir  > 

Mam.  No,  I  will  take  away  that  jealousy. 
I  am  the  lord  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
And  thou  the  lady. 

DoL  How,  sir!  ha'  you  that? 

Mafn,  I  am  the  master  of  the  mastery. 
This  day  the  good  old  wretch  here  o^the 

house 
Has  made  it  for  us :  now  he's  at  projection. 
Think  therefore  thy  first  wish  now ;  let  me 

hear  it; 
And  it  shall  rain  into  thy  lap,  no  shower. 
But  floods  of  gold,  whole  cataracts,  a  deluge. 
To  get  a  nation  on  thee. 

Doi,  Youarepleas'd|Sir, 
To  work  on  the  ambition  of  our  sex. 

Mam,  I'm  pleas'd  the  glory  of  her  sex 
should  know. 
This  nook,  here,  of  the  Friers  is  no  climate 
For  her  to  liye  obscurely  in,  to  learn 
Physick  and  surgery,  for  the  constable's  wife 
or  some  odd  hundred  in  £s8ex:  but  come 

forth. 
And  taste  the  air  of  palaces ;  eat,  drink 
The  toils  of  emp'ricks,  and  their  boasted 

practice; 
Tincture  of  pearl,  and  coral,  gold  and  am- 
ber; [ask'd. 
Be  seen  at  feasts  and  triumphs;   have  it 
What  miracle  she  b  ?  set  all  the  eyes 
Of  court  a*fire,  like  a  burning  glass, 
And  work  'em  into  cinders,  when  the  jewels 
Of  twenty  states  adorn  thee,  and  the  fight 
Strikes  out  the  stars  ^  that  when  thy  name  is 
mention^,                    (our  Ipve, 
Queens  may  look  pale ;  afid  we  but  shewing 
Nero's  Poppaea  may  be  lost  in  story  1 
Thus  will  we  have  it 

DoL  I  could  well  oonsent,  sir. 
But,  in  a  monarchy,  how  will  this  be  > 
The  prince  will  soon  take  notice,  and  both 

seize 
You  and  your  stone,  it  being  a  wealth  unfit 
For  any  private  subject. 

Mam.  If  he  knew  it. 

Dol,  Yourself  do  boast  it,  sir. 

Mam.  To  thee,  my  life.  [to  end 

DoL  O,  but  beware,  sir !  you  may  come 
The  remnant  of  your  days  in  aloth'd  prison, 
Byweakingofit. 

Mam.  'lis  no  idle  fear: 
We'll  therefore  go  with  all,  my  girl,  and  live 
In   a  free  state,  where  we*  will  eat   our 
mullets,  [^gSf 

SousM  in  high-country  wines,  sup  pheasants' 
And  have  our  cockles  boil'd  in  silver  shells. 
Our  shrimps  to  swim  again,  as  when  they 

liv'd. 
In  a  rare  butter,  made  of  dolphins'  milk, 
Whose  cream  does  look  like  opals;  and 
with  these  [sure. 

Delicate  meats  set  ourselves  high  for  ple»* 


And  take  us  down  agam^  and  then  renew 
Our  youth  and  strength,  with  drinking  the 
And  BO  enjoy  a  perpetuity  [euxir. 

Of  life  and  lust    And  thou  shalt  ha'  thy 

wardrobe 
Bicher  than  nature's,  still  to  change  thvsdf. 
And  vary  oft*ner,  for  thy  pride,  than  sne. 
Or  art,  her  wise  and  almost -equal  servant 

foe.  Sir,  you  are  too  loud.    I  hear  you 
every  word 
Into  the  laboratory.    Some  fitter  place ; 
The  garden,  or  great  chamber  above.  How 
like  vou  her?^ 

Jl/(aiii.  Excellent !  luiigs.  There's  for  thee, 

Fac.  But  do  you  hear } 
Good  sir,  bewafe,  no  mention  of  the  rabins. 

Mwn.  We  think  not  on  'em. 

Fao.  O,  it  is  well,  sir.    Subtle ! 

SCENE    II. 
Face,  Subtle,  Kastril,  Dame  PlianU 

Fac.  Dost  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Sub.  Yes.    i\re  they  gone  ? 

Fac.  All's  clear. 

Sftb.  The  widow  is  come. 

Fac.  And  your  quarreling  disciple } 

Sub.  I. 

Fac.  I  must  to  my  captainship  again  thep. 

Sub,  Stay,  bring  'em  in  first. 

Fac.  Sot  meant    What  is  she? 
A  bony-bell  ? 

Sub.  I  know  not. 

Ac.  We'll  draw  lots. 
You'll  stand  to  that? 

Sub.  What  else? 

Fac.  O,  for  a  suit. 
To  fall  now  like  a  curtain,  flap. 

Sub.  To  th'  door,  man. 

Fac.  You'll  have  the  fintkiss,  'caute  I 
am  not  ready. 

iS^.  Yes,  and  perhaps  hit  you  throuf^ 
both  the  nostrils. 

Fac.  Who  would  you  speak  with  } 

Kas.  W^here'sthecaptam?' 

Fac',  Gone,  sir. 
About  some  business. 

Koi.  Gone? 

Fac.  He'll  return  straight 
But  master  doctor,  his  lieutenant,  is  here. 

Sub.  Come  near,  my  worshipful  boy,  my 
terra  fiU^  [proaches : 

That  is,  my  boy  of  land;  make  thy  ap- 
Wdcome:  1  know  thy  lusts,  and  thy  dedres. 
And  I  will  serve  and  satisfy  'em.    Begin, 
Charge  me  from  thence,  or  thence,  or  hi 

this  line ; 
Here  is  my  centre ;  ground  thy  quarrel. 

Kas.  You  lie.  [the  loud  lie  ? 

Sub.  How,  child  of  wratli  and  anget! 
For  what,  my  sudden  boy? 

Ka*.  Nay,  that  look  you  to, 
I  am  afore-nand. 

•Siu^.  O,  this's  no  true  grammar. 
And  as  ill  logick  I  you  must  render  causes, 
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Your  first  and  second  intentioDs,  know  your 

canoDSi 
And  your  divisions,  moods,  degrees,  and 
differences,  fdents. 

Your  predicaments,  substance,   and  aoci- 
X     Series  extern  and  intern,  with  their  causes. 
Efficient,  material,  formal,  final. 
And  ha' TOur  elements  perfect-^-— 

Ktu.  What,  is  this 
The  an^  tongue  he  talks  in  ? 

Sub,  That  felse  precept. 
Of  being  afore-hand,  has  deceived  a  nun^ber. 
And  made  'em  enter  quarrels,  often-times. 
Before  they  were  aware ;  and  afterward, 
Against  their  wills. 

KoB.  How  must  I  do  then,  sir? 

Sub.  I  cry  this  lady  mercy :  she  should 
first 
Have  been  saluted.    I  do  call  you  lady. 
Because  you  are  to  be  one,  erert  be  long. 
My  soft  and  buxom  widow.  • 

[He  kisiCi  her, 

Kas.  Is  she,  P  faith? 

Sub,  Yes,  or  my  art  is  an  egregious  liar. 

Km,  How  know  you  ? 

Sub,  By  inspection  on  her  forehead, 
And  subtlety  of  her  lip,  which  must  be 
tasted  [melts 

Often,  to  make  a  judgment.    'Slight,  she 
[//e  kissei  her  agfdn. 
Like  a  myrobolane  I  here  is  yet  a  line. 
In  rivoJrofUis,  tells  me,  he  is  no  knighL 

PU.  What  is  he  then,  sir? 

Sub,  Let  me  see  your  hand. 
O,  your  lityeafortmrn  makes  it  plain; 
And  Stella  here,  in  motUe  Veneris : 
But,  most  oial\,jwictura  annularis. 
He  is  a  soldier,  or  a  man  of  art,  lady ; 
But  shall  have  some  great  honour  shortly . 

Pti,  Brother, 
He's  a  rare  man,  believe  me ! 

Koi.  Hold  your  peace. 
Here  comes  the  t'other  rare  man.  ^aveyou, 
captain.  ^sister  ? 

Fac.  Good  master  KastriJ.    Is  this  your 

Kas,  I,  sir. 
Please  you  to  kussher,  and  be  proud  to 
know  her! 

Fac,  I  shall  be  proud  to  know  you,  lady. 

PU.  Brother, 
He  calls  me  lady,  too. 

Kat.  I,  peace.    I  heard  it. 

Fac,  The  Count  is  come. 

Sub,  Where  is  he? 

Fac,  At  the  door. 

Sub,  Why,  you  must  entertain  him. 

Fac.  Whaellyoudo 
With  these  the  while? 

.  Sub.  Why,  have  'em  up,  and  shew  'em 
Some  fustian  book,  or  the  dark  glass. 

Fac.  'Fore  god, 
SJie  is  a  delicate  dab-chick !  I  must  have  her. 

Sub,  Must  you?  I,  if  your  fortune  will, 
jou  must. 
Come^  sur,  the  captain  will  come  to  us  pre- 
Kntly: 


I'll\ba'  you  to  my  chamber  and  demonstia* 

tions. 
Where  I'll  shew  you  both  the  grammar, 
and  logicK,  [method 

And  rhetorick  of  quarrelling ;   my  whole 
Drawn  out  in  tables ;  and  my  instrument. 
That  hath  the  sevml  scales  upon't,  shall 
ipake  you  [moon-light. 

Able  to  quarrel^  at  a  straw's-breadth,  by 
And,  lady*  V\\  have  you  look  in  a  glass. 
Some  half  an  hour,  but  to  clear  your  eye- 
sight [greater 
Against  you  see  your  fortune ;  which  is 
Than  I  may  judge  upon  the  sudden,  trust  me. 

SCENE    III. 
Face,  Subtle,  Surfy, 
Fac,  Where  are  you,  doctor  ? 
Sub,  ril  come  to  you  presently. 
Fac,  I  will  ha'  this  same  widow,  now  I 
ha'  seen  her. 
On  any  composition. 
Sub,  What  do  you  sav  ? 
Fac,  Ha'  you  dispos'd  of  them  ? 
1^1^.  I  ha'^sent  'em  up. 
Fac.  Subtle,  in  troth,  I  needs  must  have 

this  widow. 
.S^.  Is  that  the  matter  ? 
Fac.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 
.S^.  Go  to. 
If  you  rebel  once;  Ool  shall  know  it  all. 
Therefore  be  quiet,  and  obey  your  chance. 
Fac.  Nay,  thou  art  so  violent  now— I>o 
but  conceive, 
Tliou  art  old,  and  canst  not  serve 

Sub.  Who,  cannot  I  ? 
'Slight,  I  will  serve  her  with  thee,  for  a-— — 

J'Oc,  Nay, 
But  understand :  I'll  gi'  you  composition. 
Sub.  £  will  not  treat  with  thee:  what, 
sell  my  fortune  ? 
'Tis  better  than  my  birth-right    Do  not 
murmur.  [Dol 

Win  her,  and  carry  her.    If  you  grumble. 
Knows  it  directly. 

Fac.  Well,  sir,  I  am  silent. 
Will  Tou  go  help  to  fetch  in  Don  in  state? 
Sua.  I  Jollow  you,  sur:  we  must  keep 
Face  in  awe. 
Or  he  will  over-k)ok  us  like  a  tyrant 
Brain  of  a  taylor !  who  comes  here?    Don 
John  ?        [Surly,  Wee  a  Spaniard, 
Sur.  Sennores,  beta  laa  manaSf  a  vucHrae 
mercedet. 
Sub.  Would  you  had  stoop'd  a  little,  and 

kist  our  anot, 
Fac,  Peace,  Subtle. 
Sub.  Stab  me ;  I  shall  never  hold,  man. 
He  looks  in  that  deep  ruff,  like  a  head  in  a 

platter, 
Serv'd  in  by  a  short  cloke  upon  two  tressils. 
Fac.  Or,  what  do  you  say  to  a  collar  of 
brawn,  cut  down  - 
Beneath  the  souse,  and  wriggled  with  a  koife? 
Sub*  'Slud,  he  does  look  too  fat  to  be  » 
Spaniard. 
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Svh.  Her  grace 
Commends  her  kindlT  to  you,  maiter  Dap- 

Dof.  I  long  to  see  Der  grace.  [per. 

«Stf&.  She  now  is  set 
At  dinner  in  her  bed,  and  she  has  s^nt  you 
From  her  own  private  trencher,  a  dead 
mouse,  [withal. 

And  a  piece  of  ginger-bread,  to  be  merry 
And  stay  your  stomach,  ieet  you  famt  with 
fasting :  [(she  says) 

Yet  if  you  could  hold  out  till  she  saw  you 
It  would  be  better  for  you. 

Foe,  Sir,  he  shall 
Hold  out,  an  'twere  this  two  hours,  tor  her 

highness ; 
I  can  assure  you  that     We  will  not  lose 
All  we  ha*  done  — *— « 

Sub,  He  must  not  see,  nor  speak 
To  any  body,  till  thea. 


Ac.  For  that  we^Q  put,  sir, 
A  stay  in't  mouth. 

S^  Of  what? 

Foe,  Of  gingcr-bread-  [grace 

Make  you  5  iH.    He  tliat  hath  pleas*d  her 
Thus  far,  ^hall  not  now  crincle  for  a  little. 
Gape,  sir,  and  let  him  fit  yo\i. 

^.  Where  shall  we  now 
Bestow  him  ? 

Dol.  V  the  privy. 

Sub.  Come  along,  sir, 
I  DOW  must  shew  you  Fortune's  pri\7  lod- 
gings. [|ready  ? 

Foe,  Are  they  perfum'd,  and  hit  bath 

Sub,  All. 
Only  the  fumigation's  somewhat  strong. 

Foe,  Sir  Epicure,  1  am  yours,  sir,  hy-and- 

by- 


ACT    IV. 


SCEN£   I. 

Face,  Mammon,  DoL 

Ftte,  C\  SIR,  you  are  come  i'  the  only 
^^     finest  lime — 

Mam.  Whereas  master? 

Fac,  Now  preparing  for  projection,  sir. 
Your  stuff  wilt  V  all  chang'd  shortly. 

Mam,  Into  gold  ? 

Fac.  To  gold  and  silver,  sir. 

Mam,  Silver  I  care  not  for. 

Fac.  Yes,  sir,  a  little  to  give  beggars. 

jl/am.  Where's  the  Lady? 

Fac.  At  hand  here.    I  ha'  told  her  such 

brave  thing?  o'  yoii,         [spirit — 

Touching  your  bounty^  and  your  noble 

Mam.  Hast  thou? 

Fac,  As  she  18  almoit  in  her  fit  to  see  you. 
Butt  goo^  ^f  no  divinity  i'  your  confer- 
ence. 
For  fear  of  putting  her  in  rage — 

Mam.  I  warrant  thee.  .  [And  then 

Fac,  Six  men  will  not  hold  her  down. 
If  the  old  man  should  hear  or  see  you  — — - 

Mam,  Fear  not 

Fac   The  veiy  house,   sir,  would  run 
mad.     You  know  it, 
IIow  scrupulous  he  is,  and  violent, 
'Gainst  the  least  act  of  sin.  Physick,  or  ma* 

thematicks. 
Poetry,  state,  or  bawdry,  (as  I  told  you) 
She  wiB  endure,  and  never  startle :  but 
No  word  of  controversy* 

Mam,  lamschool'd,  good  Ulen. 

Fac,  And  you  must  praise  hm  house,  re* 
And  her  nobility.  [member  thi^ 

Mam.  Let  me  alone: 


No  herald,  no,  nor  antiquary,  lungs^ 
Shall  do  it  better.    Go. 

Fac^  Why,  this  is  yet 
A  kind  of  modem  happiness,  to  have 
Dol  Common  for  a  great  lady. 

Mam.  Now,  Epicure, 
Heighten  thyself,  talk  to  her,  all  in  fpXA ; 
Bain  her  as  many  showers  as  Jove  did  drops 
Unto  his  Danae:  shew  the  god  a  miser, 
Couipar'd  with   Mammon.     What?    the 
stone  will  do't.  [sleep  gold  : 

She  shall  feel  gold,  ta»te  gold,  hear  gold. 
Nay,  we  will  ccncumbere  gold.    I  will  be 
puissant,  '      [comes. 

And  mighty  in  my  taUc  to  her.    Here  she 

Fac.  To  him,  lSo\,  suckle  him.    This  is 
the  noble  knight, 
I  told  your  ladyship-— 

Mam,  Madam,  with  your  pardon, 
I  kiss  vour  vesture. 

Dm.  Sir,  I  were  uncivil 
If  I  would  suffer  that ;  my  lip  to  you,  sir. 

Mam,  I  hope  my  lord  your  brother  be  in 
health,  lady.  (no  lady,  sir. 

Del.  My  lord,  my  brother  is,  though  I 

Fac,  (Well  said,  my  Guinea  bird.) 

Mam,  Right  noble  madam 

{Fac.  O,  we  shall  have  most  fierce  idola* 

Afam.  'Tis  your  prerogative.  [tryO 

DoL  Ratlier  your  courtesy. 

Mam.  Were  there  nought  else  f  enlarge 

your  virtues  to  me,    [your  blood. 

These  answers  speak  your  breeding,  and 

DoL  Blood  we  boast  none,  sir,  a  poor  ba- 
ron's daughter. 

Mam.  Poor  1  and  gat  you  ?  profime  not» 
Had  your  mier 
Slept  all  the  happy  renmant  of  his  fife 
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After  that  ac^lieti  b«t  tkere'stilt,  and  panted, 
H'  had  done  enough  fo  mafke  hn6^\f,  l»s 
Aad  his  posterity  noble.  [issue, 

Doi.  Sir,  although 
We  may  be  said  to  want  the  gilt  and  trap- 
pings,  [keep 

The  dress  of  honour,  yet  wc  strive  to 
The  seeds  and  the  materials. 

Mam.  1  do  see 
The  old  ingredient,  virtue,  was  not  lost. 
Nor  the  drug  money  us'd  to  make  your 

compound. 
There  is  a  strange  nobility  i'  your  eye, 
This  lip,   that  chin!  methtnics  you  do  re- 
One  o'  the  Austriack  princes  *.         [semble 

Fac.  Very  like,  ' 

Her  father  was  an  Irish  costarmonger. 

Mam.  The  house  of  Valois  just  had  such 
a  nose, 
And  such  a  forehead  yet  the  Medici 
Of  Florence  boast. 

Dol.  Troth,  and' I  have  been  llk'ned 
To  all  tliese  princes. 

Fac,  ril  be  sworn,  I  heard  it. 

Mam.  I  know  not  how !  it  is  not  any  one, 
But  c*en  the  very  choice  of  all  their  features. 

Fac.  V\\  in,  and  laugh. 

Mam.  A  certain  touch,  or  air. 
That  sparkles  a  divinity,  beyond 
An  earthly  beauty ! 

Dot.  O,  you  play  the  courtier. 

Mam.  Good  lady,  gi*  me  leave  — 

DoL  In  faith,  I  may  not, 
To  mock  me,  sir. 

Mam.  To  bum  in  this  sweet  flame  t 
The  Phomix  never  knew  a  nobler  death. 

Dol.  Nay,  now  you  court  the  courtier, 
and  destroy 
What  )»ou  would  build.    This  art,  sir,  i' 

your  words. 
Calls  your  whole  faith  in  question. 

Mam.  By  my  soul  — — 

Dol.  Nay,  oaths  are  made  o*  the  same 

Mam.  Nature  fair,  sir. 

Never  bestow' d  upon  mortality  [turc : 

A  more  unblam'd,  a  more  harmonious  fea- 
She  play'd  the  step-dame  in  all  faces  else. 
Sweet  madam,  let  me  be  particular  ^— 

Dol.    Particular,  sir?  1  pray  you  know 
your  distance.  [ask 

Mam,  In  no  ill  sense,  sweet  lady,  but  to 


How  your  fiiir  gTaees  psEssthe  bour»»  I  see 
Yo'  are  lodged  here,  i*  ^  house  of  a  rare 

man, 
An  excellent  artist;-  but  what^s  that  t^  yoki } 

Dol.  Yes,  sir';  I  study  hefe  the  mathe« 
And  distillation  ^  [matK^s, 

Mam.  O,  I  cry  yon  pardofl. 
He's  a  divine  instructor,  can  extract 
The  souls  of  all  things  by  his  art ;  call  sA 
The  virtues,  and  the  miracles  o(  the  sun. 
Into  a  temperate  furnace ;  teach  dull  nature 
What  her  own  forces  are.     A  man,  the 

emp'ror 
Has  courted  above  Kelley  ^;-  sent  his  medali 
And  chains,  t'  invite  him. 

Dol.  I,  and  for  his  physick,  sir— 

Mam.  Above  the  art  of  ^culapius. 
That  drew  the  envy  of  the  Thunderer ! 
I  know  all  this,  and  more. 

DoL  Troth,  I  am  taken,  sh-. 
Whole  with  these  studies,  that  contemplate 
nature.  [form 

Mam.  It  is  a  noble  humour:  but  this 
Was  not  intended  to  so  dark  tt  use. 
Had  you  been  crooked,    Ibul,    of  soi^ 

coarse  mould, 
A  cloyster  had  done  well;  but  such  a  feature. 
That  might  stand  up  the  glory  of  a  kingdom* 
To  live  recluse !  is  a  mere  sOlcecism, 
Though  in  a  nunnery.    It  must  not  be. 
I  muse,  my  lord  your  brother  wUlpeririit  It ! 
You  should  spend  half  my  land  ntst.  Ware 

I  he. 
Does  not  this  diamant  better  on  mj  fiogeTp 
Than  i'  the  quarry } 

Dol.  Yes. 

Afam.  Why,  you  are  like  it. 
You  were  created,  ladv,  for  the  light! 
Here,   you  shall  wear *it;  take  it,  the  first 


pledge 
:  1  speak,  to  1 


Of  what  I'speak,  to  bind  you  to  believe  me. 

Dol.  In  chains  of  adamant  ? 

Mam.  Yes,  the  strongest  bands. 
And  take  a  secret  too.    Here,  by  your  side. 
Doth  stand,  this  hour,  the  happiest  man  in 
Europe. 

Dol.  You  are  contented,  sir? 

Mam.  Nuy,  in  true  being, 
llie  envy  of  princes,  and  the  fear  of  states. 

Dol.  Say  you  so,  sir  Epicure  ? 

Mam.  Yes,  and  thou  sbatt  prove  it. 


•  Methinks  you  do  resemble 


One  o*  the  Austriack  princes.'\    They  were  distinguished  by  their  thick  lips. 

Dr.  Gret. 
■  And  DI5TII.LATI0K.]  i.  e.  Chemistry ;  the  word  is  so  used  above. 
*  I  ji  man,  the  emperor 

Has  courted  afwoe  Kslley.]  The  emperor  was  Rodolph  11.  who  had  once  a  g^eat 
rfc^>ect  for  KcUey;  but  at  last  he  fell  into  his  displeasure,  by  attempting  to  put  a  chemical 
cheat  upon  him,  so  that  he  imprisoned  him  at  Prague ;  from  whence  endeavouring  to 
escape,  ue  broke  his  legs,  and  died  soon  after.  KeUty  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  famous 
Dr.  J.  Dee,  and  concerned  with  him  ih  his  chemical  processes  and  experiments.  It  is 
said  they  were  in  possession  of  the  elixir,  dnd  actually  made  proiectjjon  upon  several  metals^ 
aod  converted  them  into  cold.  His  history  may  Be  met  with  in  Wood's  Athena  Oxon. 
1st  vol.  col.  279 ;  and  in  Wccrer's  Funeral  Afarmtnents,  p.  45,  46,  where  are  some  incre- 
dible stories  about  him« 
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Fuc.  He  will  domore,  nr,  when  your 
land  is  gone, 
(Ai  men  of  spirit  hale  to  keep  earth  lon^p 
In  a  vacation,  when  small  money  is  stirring* 
And  ordinaries  suspended  till  the  term* 
He'll  shew  a  perspective,  where  on  one  side 
You  shall  behold  tlic  faces  and  the  persons 
Of  all  sufficient  young  heirs  in  town, 
Whose  bonds  are  current  for  commodity ; 
On  th*  other  side,  the  merchants'  forms,  and 

others. 
That  without  help  of  any  second  broker, 
(Who  would  expect  a  share)  will  trust  such 

parcels. 
In  the  third  square,  the  very  street  and  sign 
Where  the  commodity  dwells,  and  does 

but  wait 
To  be  delivered,  be  it  pepper,  soap, 
Hops,   or    tobacco,   oat-meal,   woad,    or 

cheeses. 
All  which  you  may  so  handle,  to  enjoy 
To  your  own  use,  and  never  stand  oblig'd. 

Kas.  Pfaithl  is  hesncli  a  fellow  ? 

Fac.  Why,  Kab  here  knows  him. 
And  then  for  making  matches  for  rich  wi- 
'  dows,  [man ! 

Young  gentlewomen,  heirs,  the  fortunat*st 
He's  sent  to,  far  and  near,  all  over  £n^land, 
To  have  his  counsel,  and  to  know  their  for- 
tunes. 

JTof.  God's  will,  my  suster  shall  see  him. 

Fac.  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  [thing  ! 

What  he  did  tell  me  of  Nab.    It's  a  strange 
(By  the  way,  you  must  eat  no  cheese,  Nab, 

it  breeds  melancholy ; 
And  that  same  melanchMy  breeds  worms ;) 
but  pass  it ;  [tavern 

He  tdd  me,  Konett  Nab  here  was  ne'er  at 
But  once  in's  life ! 

Dru,  Truth,  and  no  more  I  was  not. 

Fuc*  And  then  he  was  so  sick  — 

Dru.  Could  he  tell  vou  that  too  i 

Foe,  How  should  1  know  it  ? 

jDru.  In  troth  we  had  been  a  shooting, 
And  had  a  piece  of  fat  ram-mutton  to  supper. 
That  lay  so  heavy  o'  my  stomach—— 

Fac.  And  he  has  no  bead 
To  bear  any  wine  ;  for  what  with  the  noise 
o'  the  fidiers. 


And  care  of  his  shop,  for  he  dares  keep  no 

Dru.  My  head  did  so  ache^—  [servants-^ 

Fac,  As  he  was  fain  to  be  brought  home. 
The  doctor  told  me.    And  then  a  good  old 
woman-— 

Dru.  (Yes,  faith,  she  dwells  in  Sea-coal- 
lane)  did  cure  me. 
With  sodden  ale,  and  pcllitorv  o'  the  wall  s 
Cost  me  but  two-pence.     I  had  another 
Was  worse  than  that.  [sickness 

Fac.  I,  that  was  with  the  grief  [pence. 
Thou  took'st  for  being  cess'd  at  eighteen^ 
For  the  water-work  *''. 

Dm.  In  truth,  and  it  was  like 
T'  have  cost  me  almost  my  life. 

jFoc.  Thy  hair  went  off? 

Dru,  Yes,  sir,  'twas  done  for  spite. 

Fac.  Nay,  so  says  the  doctor.       [suster, 

Kas,  Pray  thee,  tobacco-boy,  go  fetch  my 
I'll  see  this  learned  boy  beiore  I  go : 
And  so  shall  she. 

Fac.  Sir,  he  is  busy  now : 
But  if  you  have  a  sister  to  fetch  hither. 
Perhaps  your  own  pains  may  command  her 
And  he  by  that  time  will  be  free,    [sooner ; 

Kas.  I  go. 

Fac.  Dnigger,  she's  thine  :  the  damask. 

(Subtle  and  I  [Dapper. 

Must  wrestle  for  her.)    Come  on,  master 

You  see  how  I  turn  clients  here  away. 

To  give  your  cause  dispatch.  Ha'  you  per> 

form'd 
The  ceremonies  were  enjoin' d  you  ? 

Dap.  Yes,  o'  the  vinegar. 
And  the  clean  shirt. 

Fac.  'Tis  well :  that  shirt  may  do  you 

More  worship  than  you  think.   Your  aunf  s 

a-fire,  [o'  you. 

But  that  she  will  not  shew  it,  t'  have  a  sight 

Ha'  you  provided  for  her  grace's  servants  ? 

Dap.  Yes,  here  are  six  score  Edward. 

Fac.  Good.  [shillings. 

Dap.  And  an  old  Harry's  sovereign. 

Fac.  Very  good. 

Dap.  And  three  James  shillings,  and  an 
Elizabeth  groat ; 
Just  twenty  nobles. 

Fac.  O,  you  are  too  just,  [Maries". 
I  would  you  had  had  the  other  noble  in 


Fac. 


•  /,  that  tons  with  the  grief 


Thou  took'st  for  being  cess'd  at  eig^en-pence    . 

For  the  xvater-Vfork.'\  The  New-River  begun  in  1608  by  Sir  Hugrh  Middleton,  and 
finished  at  a  very  great  expence  (about  five-hundred  thousand  pounds,  m  which  he  had  the 
assistance  of  Ring  James  1,  the  lord-mayor,  and  commonalty  of  London)  in  the  year  l6l3. 
See  an  account  ^  the  number  of  houses  supplied  by  it  at  that  time,  in  Stow's  Anook, 
p.  938.— Dr.  Grey. 
"  Just  txventy  nobles.    Fac.  0,  you  are  too  just. 

I  would  you  liad  had  the  other  noble  in  Maries."}  If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
reckon  this  account,  he  will  iind  master  Dapper  deserves  the  praise  of  justice  which  Face 
^ves  him.  Twenty  nobles,  at  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  each,  amount  to  the  sum  of 
six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four<pcnce,  which  sum  the  other  pieces  make.  The  Harry's 
sovereign  was  a  half  sovereign  only,  and  valued  at  ten  shillings.  Face  wanted  the  otoer 
noble  in  Maries,  because  the  money  was  coined  in  the  several  successive  reigns  of  Henry, 
Edward,  £lisabeth,  and  James;  so  that  Mary's  being  left  out  made  a  chasm  in  the  ac- 
count 
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Dap.  I  have  some  PhQip  and  Maries, 
/vac.  I,  tliosesame  [doctor. 

Are  best  of  all.   Where  are  they  ?  Hark,  the 

SCENE    V. 

SvAtle,  Face,  Deeper,  Dei. 

Subile  disgids'd  like  apriest  of  Fairy. 

Sub,  Is  yet  her  grace's  cousin  come  ? 
Fac,  He  is  come. 
Sub.  And  is  he  fasting } 
Fac.  Yes. 

^"^6.  And  hath  cry' d  bum} 
Fac.  Thrice,  you  must  answer* 
Dm.  Thrice. 
Suh.  And  as  oft  buz? 
Fac.^  If  you  have,  say. 
Dtm.  I  have. 
Su9.  Then,  t<^  her  cuz. 
Hoping  that  he  hatii  vinegar*  d  his  senses. 
As  he  was  bid,  the  Fairy-queen  dispenses. 
By  me,  this  robe,  the  petticoat  of  tortune ; 
Which  tliat  he  straight  put  on,  she  doth  im- 
portune. 
And  though  to  fortune  near  be  her  petticoat, 
Ye^  nearer  is  her  .smock,  the  queen  doth 

note: 
And  therefore,  ev'n  of  that  a  piece  she  hath 
sent,  [[rent; 

Which,  being  a  child,  to  wrap  him  m  was 
And  prays  him  for  a  scarf  he  now  will  wear 
it  [tear  it) 

(With  as  much  love  as  then  her  grace  did 
About  his  eyes,  to  shew  he  is  fortunate. 

[They  blind  him  with  a  rag. 
And,  trustmg  unto  her  to  make  his  state. 
He'll  throw  away  aU  worldly  pelf  about  him. 
Which  that  he  will  perfonn,  she  tloth  not 
doubt  him. 
foe.  She  need  not  doubt  him,  sir.    Alas, 
he  has  nothing^ 
But  what  he  will  part  withal  as  willmgly. 
Upon  her  grace's  word  (throw  away  your 
purse)  [all) 

As  she  would  ask  it:  (handkerchieft  and 
She  cannot  bid  that  things  but  he'll  obey. 
(If  you  have  a  ring  about  you,  cast  it  off, 
Or  a  silver  seal  at  your  wrist ;  her  grace  will 

send 
Her  fairies  here  to  search  you,  therefore  deal 
Dkectly  with  her  highness.     If  they  find 
That  you  conceal  a  mite,  you  are  undone.) 
IHe  throws  aivay,  as  they  bid  Mm. 
Dap.  Truly,  there's  all. 
J^ac.  AU  what  ? 
Dap.  My  money ;  trul^r* 
Fac.  Keep  nothmg  that  is  transitory  about 
you. 


(Bid  Dol  play  musick.)    Look,  the  elves 

are  come 
To  pinch  you,  if  you  tell  not  truth.    Advise 
you. 
{Del  enters  with  a  cUUm;  theyph^hML 
Dap.  *'0,  I  have  a  paper  with  a  spur- 
Fac.  Ti,  ti.  [ryal  m't 

They  knew't,  they  say. 

Sub.  Ti,  ti,  ti,  ti,  he  has  mofe  yet. 
Fac.  Ti,  ti-ti-tl    1'  the  other  pocket? 
Sub.  Titi,  titi,  titi,  titi,  titi. 
Th^y  most  pmch  him,  or  he  will  never  con« 
fess,  they  say. 
Dt^.  O,  O, 

Fac,  Nay,  pray  you  hold.    Hfe  is  her 
grace's  nephew. 
Ti,  ti,  ti  ■  what  care  you?  good  £uth,  you 
shall  care,  «  [^ew 

Deal  plainly,   sir,  ^d  shame  the   niiries* 
You  are  innocent 
Dap.  By  this  good  Ug^t,  I  ha'  nothing. 
Sub.  Ti,  ti,  ti,  ti,  to,  la.    He  does  equi* 
vocate,  the  saya. 
H,  ti  do  ti,  ti  ti  do,  ti  da;  and  swears  by  the 
light  whoi  he  is  blinded. 
D(^.  By  this  good  dark,  I  ha'  nothing  but 
a  half-crown 
Of  gold  about  my  wrist,  that  my  love  oave 
me  ** ;  [me. 

And  a  leaden  heart  I  wore  sin'  she  forsook 
Fac.  I  thought  'twas  somethmg.    And 
would  you  incur 
Your  aunfs  di4>leaiure  for  these  trifles! 
Come,  [half-crowns. 

I  had  rather  you  had  thrown  away  twentr 
You  may  wear  your  leaden  heait  still. 
How  now  i 
Sub.  What  news,  Dol? 
DoL  Yonder's  your  knight,  sir  Mammon* 
Fac.  God  slid,  we  never  tiiought  of  him 
Where  is  he?  [till  now. 

Dol.  Here  hard  by.    H'is  at  the  door. 
Sub.  And  you  are  not  ready  now  ?  Dol> 
get  nis  suit 
He  must  not  be  sent  back. 

Fac.  O  by  no  means. 
What  shall  we  do  with  this  same  puffin  here^ 
Now  he's  o' the  spit? 

Sub.  Why,  Uynim  back  awhile. 
With  some  device.  Ti,  ti,  ti,  ti,  ti,  ti,  would 

her  grace  sPMk  with  me  ? 
I  c(»ne.    Help,  Dol. 
Fac.  Who's  there?  Sir  Epicure, 
IHe  speaks  through  the  key^uUe,  the  atker 
knocking. 
My  master's  i' the  way.   Please  you  to  walk 
Three  or  four  turm^  but  till  ma  back  be 

tum'd. 
And  I  am  for  you.    Quickly,  DoL 


"  Dap.  O,  /  haoe  a  paper  vnth  a  spu&-rtal  tVt]  A  spWMrytd  was  a  gold  am ;  and  in 
the  thh-a  of  Jameft  I.  it  passed  for  fifteen  shilUags.  They  were  first  cokiediin  Edward  the 
IVth'stime. 

M 1  hte  nothing  but  ahalf^cwn 

Qfgoli]  Crowns  in  silver  were  not  coined  till  Henry  Vintb*8  time,  nor  common 
till  the  reign  of  £dward  VL 
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£a€.  Faring  sonit  Flemings  .or  tome 
Hollander  got  bioi 
In  jd'Alva^s  time ;  count  Egioostt's  ba$tar(!U 

Sub.  Don,  [come. 

YourscMnry,  y^Uow»  Ma4ri4  fiure  »  wel- 

fSur.  Gratia. 

tM.  He  speaks  out  of  a  fortification. 
Pray  god  be  ba'  no  squibs  in  thote  deep 
sets. 

Sur.  Pordios,  sermorss^  muy  linda  ctm ! 

Sub.  What  says  he? 

Foe.  Praises  the  house,  I  think  ; 
I  know  no  more  but's  action. 

Sub.  Yes,  the  casa. 
My  precious  Diego,  will  prove  fair  enough 
To  cozen  you  in.   Do  you  mark  ?  you  shall 
£e  cozen' d,  Diego. 

Fac.  Cozened,  do  yov  see  ? 
My  worth);  Donzel,  cozen'd 

Sur.  Entiendor^ 

Sub.  Do  vou  intend  it  ?  so  do  we,  dear  Don. 
Haye  you  brought  pbtolets,  or  partagues. 
My  solemn  Don  ?  dost  thou  feel  any  ? 

Fac.  Full.  IHe  feels  his  pockeU. 

Sub.  You  shall  be  emptied,  Don,  pumped 
and.dniwn 
Diy,  as  they  say. 

Fac.  Milked,  in  troth,  sweot  Don. 

Sub.  See  all  the  monsters ;  the  great  lion 
of  all,  Don. 

Sur.  Con  Ucencia^  se  pue<k  vet  a  C9la  sen- 
noraf 

Sub.  IVhat  talks  he  now  i 

Fac.  O*  the  sennora. 

Sub.  O,  Don, 
That  is  the  iioness,  which  you  shaH  see 
Also,  my  Don. 

Fac,  ^Slid,  Subtle,  how  shall  we  do } 

Sub.  For  what  > 

Fac,  Why  Dol's  en^loy'd,  you  know. 

Sub.  That* s  true.  [that's  all. 

'Fore  heaven,  I  know  not :  he  must  stay, 

Fac.  Stay  1  that  he  must  not  by  no  means. 

Sub.  No !  why  ?  •       [susnpect  it : 

Fac.  Unless  yWU  roar  all.    'Slight,  he'll 
And  then  he  will  not  pay,  not  half  so  welL 
This  is  a  traveled  punk-master,  and  does 

know 
All  the  delays ;  a  notable  hot  rascal. 
And  looks  already  mnpant. 

Sub.  S'death,  and  Mammon 
Must  not  be  troubled. 

Fac  Mammon !  in  no  case. 

Sub.  What  shall  we  do  then  ? 

Fac.  Think :  yon  must  be  sudden. 

Sur.  EntiendOf  que  ia  sctmora  cs  ian  Iter^ 
wota,  que  codicio  tan 
A  verla,  camo  la  bien  avcTUuranza  de  mi  vida. 

Fac^Mi  mdat  ';:lid.  Subtle,  he  putsine 
in  mind  o'  the  widow. 
What  dost  Ibou  say  to  draw  h^r  to't  ?  ha } 
And  tell  her  it  is  her  fortune  ?  .all  our  yea- 

ture 
Now  lies  upon't.    It  is  but  one  man  more, 
Whioh  on's  chance  to  have  her :  and  beside. 
There  is  no  maidenhead  to  be  fear'd  or  lost. 


What  dost  thou  thiitk  e^%  Subtle? 

Sub.  Who,  I  ?  why 

Fqc.  The  credit  of  our  hou^too  u  engag*^ 

Sub.  You  made  me  an  offer  for  my  share 
ere-while. 
What  wilt  Ihou  gi*  me,  i'faith  ? 

Fac.  0,bytbatligW     .  [tome, 

ril  not  buy  now.    Vou  know  your  doom 
E'en  take  your  lot,  obey  your  chance,  sir ; 

win  her. 
And  wear  her  out,  for  mc. 

Sub.  'Slight,  ril  not  work  her  then. 

Fac.  It  IS  the  common  cause ;  therefore 
bethink  you. 
Dol  else  must  know  it,  as  you  said. 

Sub.  1  care  not. 

Sur,  Sennores,  par  que  se  tofrda  tanta  T 

Sub.  Faith,  I  am  not  fit,  1  am  old. 

Fac.  1  hat's  now  no  reason,  sir. 

Sur.  Puede  ser^  de  hazer  burla  de  mi  amor. 

Fac.  You  hear  the  Don  too }  by  this  w, 
I  call. 
And  lose  the  hinges :  Dol. 

Stdf.  A  plague  of  hell^— 

*Fac,  W^ill  you  then  do  ? 

Sub.  Yo*  are  a  terrible  rogue,        [dow  ? 
ril  think  of  this :  will  you,  sir,  call  the  wi- 

/ac.  Yes,  and  Til  take  her  too,  with  all 
her  £iuUs,  .• 
Now  I  do  think  on't  better. 

Sub.  With  all  my  heart,  sir; 
Am  I  discharg'd  o'  the  lot  ? 

Fac.  As  you  please. 

Sub.  Hands.  [change, 

Fac,    Remember  now,  that  upon  any 
You  never  claim  her. 

Sub.  Much  good  j  oy ,  and  health  to  you,[sir. 
Marry  a  whore }  fate,  let  me  wed  a  witch 
first. 

Sur.  Par  estas honradas  barka    ■■■ 

Stdf.  He  swears  by  his  beard. 
Dispatch,  and  call  tne  brother  too. 

«St^.  Tiengo  duda,  sennores, 
Hue  no  me  hagan  alguna  traycion. 

Sub.  How^  issue  on?  yes^  praesto Sennor. 
Please  you 
•Knthratha  the  chambratha,  worthy  don  ? 
Where  if  you  please  the  fates,  in  your  ba* 
thada,  [and  rub'd, 

You  shall  be  sok'd^  and  strok'd,  and  tub'd. 
And  scrub'd,  and  fub'd,  dear  don,  before 

you  go. 
You  shall  in  faith,  my  scurvy  baboon  don. 
Be  curried,  claw'd,  and  flaw'd,  and  taw'd, 

indeed. 
I  will  the  heartlier  go  about  it  now. 
And  make  the  widow  a  punk  so  much  the 

sooner. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  this  impetuous  Face : 
The  quickly  domg  of  it,  is  the  grace. 

SCENE    IV. 
Face,  Kastril,  Dame  Pliant,  Subtle,  Surlg. 
Fac.  Come,  lady :  I  knew  the  doctor 
would  D««t  leave. 
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Till  he hadfoundthe  very  nidlcof  herfortune. 
Xas.  To  be  a  countesS,  say  you  ?    A  Spa- 
pish  countess. 
JPIL  Why,  is  that  better  than  au  English 

countess  ? 
Ac:.   Better?  'Slight,  make  you  that  a 

question,  lady  ? 
fys.  Nay,  she  is  a  fool,  captain^  you  must 

pardon  her. 
Ac.  Ask  from  your  courtier^  to  your 
inns-of-court-vnan. 
To  your  mere  milliner ;  they  will  tell  you  all. 
Your  Spanish  jennet  is  the  best  hor^e;  your 

Spanish 
Stoup  is  the  best  garb ;  your  Spanish  beard 
)s  the  best  cut;  your  Spaiiish  ruifs  are  the 

best 
Wear  ;  your  Spanish  pavin  Ihe  best  dance ; 
Your  Spanish  titillation  in  a  glove 
The  best  perfume.    Arid  for  your  Spanish 
pike,  [speak. 

And  Spanish  blade,  let  your  poor  captain 
Here  comes  the  doctor. 

Sub,  My  most  honoured  lady. 
^For  so  1  am  now   to  style  yoU;  having 

found 
By  this  my  scheme,  you  are  to  undergo 
An  honourable  fortune,  very  shortly.) 

What  will  you  say  now,  if  some 

Fac.  I  ha'  told  her  all^  sir; 
And  her  rieht  worshipful  brother  J|iere,  that 

she  shall  be 
A  countess ;  do  not  delay  'em,  sir :  ^  Spa- 
nish countess. 
Sub,  Still,  my  scarce  worshipful  captain, 
you  can  keep  [madam. 

No  secret.    Well,  since  he  has  told  you, 
Po  you  forgive  him,  and  }  do. 

Kas.  She  shall  do  that,  sir. 
I'll  look  to*t,  'tis  my  charge. 

Sub,  Well  then  :  nought  rests 
But  that  she  ht  her  love  now  to  her  fortune. 
Pit,  Truly  I  shall  never  brook  a  Spa- 
niard. 
Sub.  No  ?  ['em. 

PH.  Never  sin*  eighty-eight  could  I  abide 
And  that  was  some  three  year  afore  I  w^ 
born,  in  tf  uih.  [miserable ; 

iS^.  Come,  you  must  love  1dm,  or  fate 
^hoofic  which  you  will. 

JFac.  By  this  good  rush,  persuade  her, 
;She  will  cry  strawberries  else,  within  this 
twelve-month.  -  [worse. 

StA,  Nay,  shads,  and  mackerel,  which  is 
Fac.  Indeed,  sir  ?  [kick  you.  • 

Koi,  Godslid,  you  sliall  lo'^e  him,  or  I'll 
PH.  Why? 
I'll  do  as  you  will  ha'  me,  brother* 

Kas.  Do, 
Or  by  this  hand  Til  maul  you. 

Fac,  Nay,  good  sir, 
Be  not  so  uerce. 

Sub.  No,  my  enraged  child,  [taste  :, 

She  will  be  rul'd.  What,  when  she  comes  to 
7he  pleasures  of  a  countess !    to  (>e  court- 


Fac,  And  kist,  and  ruffled  1 

Sub,  f ,  behind  the  hangings.  ^^ 

Flic,  And  then  come  forth  in  pomp. 

Sub.  And  know  her  state  !  [chamber 

Fac.  Of  keeping  all  th'  idolater^  o'  tbf 
Barer  to  her,  thai>  at  their  prayers ! 

Sub.  I8serv*4 
Upon  the  knee  1 

Fac.  And  has  her  pages,  ushery, 
Footmen,  and  coaches 

Sub.  Her  six  mares 

Fac,  Nay,  eight ! 

Sub,  To  hurry  her  through  London,  t9 
th*  Exchange, 
Beth'lem,  the  china-houses 

Fuc.  Yes,  and  have  [tires: 

The  citizens  gape  at  her,  and  praise  her 

Apd  my  lord's  jjoose-turd  bands,  that  ride 

with  her!  [my sister, 

Kas.  Most  brave  I  by  this  hand,  you  ^re  not 
If  you  refuse. 

Pti.  1  will  not  refuse,  brother. 

Sur.  Que  €s  e$lo,  sennores,  quenonse  vcnga  f 
E9ta  tardanza  rue  nuUa ! 

Fac.  It  is  the  count  come : 
The  doctor  knew  he  would  be  here,  by  his  art. 

Sub.  En  gallauta  madama,  Don  /  galian- 
tU^iina ! 

Sur.  Par  todos  lo9  dmes,  le  mas  acabada 
Hermosura,  que  he  visto  en  mi  vida ! 

Fac.  Is't  not  a  gallaiit  language  that  they 
spea^?  [French? 

Ka8.  An  admirable  language !    Is't  not 

Fac.  No,  Spanish,  sir. 

Ka^.  It  goes  like  law-French, 
And  tliat,  they  say,  is  the  courtliest  language. 

Fac.  List,  sir. 

Sur.  El  sol  ha  perdido  fu  luntbre,  con  el 
Resplandor,  que  true  esta  ditma.ydlgamediQs/ 

Fac.  He  admires  your  sister. 

ICas.  Must  not  she  make  curtsie  ? 

Sub,  Ods  will,  she  must  gp  to  him,  man. 
and  kiss  him  1 
It  is  the  Spanish  fashion,  for  jthe  women 
To  make  first  court. 
'  Fac.  'Tis  true  he  tells  you,  sir: 
His  art  knows  all. 

Sur.  For  que  no  se  acude  f 

Kas.  He  speaks  to  her,  I  think. 

Fac.  That  he  does,  sir.  [se  tarda  f 

Sur,  For  el  amor  de  dios,  que  es  esto,  que 

Jr((u.  Nay,  see :  she  will  not  understand 
Noddy.  [him  !  gull. 

Pli:  What  say  you,  brother  ? 

ICas.  Ass,  my  suiter,  [vou, 

Gokuss  him,  as  the  cunning  man  would  ha' 
ril  thrust  a  pin  i'  your  buttocks  else. 

Fac.  O,  no,  sir. '  [esta 

Sur.  Seunorapiia,  mipcisona  muy  indtgna 
Aile  gar  a  tai'ta  hcrmoHuru. 

Fac.  Dots  he  not  use  her  bravely  ? 

Kas.  \S\  avely,  i-faith  \ 

Fac.  Nay,  he  will  use  her  better. 

Kas.  Do  you  tiiink  so  ? 

Sur.  Senntn-a,  si  seraservida,  entremut. 

Kas.  Where  does  he  carry  her  } 

M    ■ 
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[Act  4.  Scene  5. 


Tac.  Into  the  garden,  sif ;  [her. 

Take  you  no  thought :  I  must  intftprct  for 

Suk.  Give  Dol  the  word.    Come,  niy 
fierce  child,  advance. 
We'll  to  our  quarrelling  lenon  again. 
-     Am.  Agreed. 
I  love  a  »>antsh  boy  with  all  my  heart 

Suh,  Nay,  and  oy  this  means,  sir,  you 
shall  be  brother 
To  a  great  count. 

JKw.  I,  I  knew  that  at  first         [Kastrils. 
This  match  will  advance  the  house  of  the 

Suh,  'Pray  god  your  sisterprove  but  pliant. 

Kos.  Why, 
Her  name  is  so,  by  her  other  husband. 

Svh.  How ! 

Ka».  The  widow  Pliant.    Knew  you  not 
that? 

Suh.  No,  faith,  sir: 
Yet,  by  erection  of  her  figure,  I  guest  it 
Come,  let's  go  practise. 

Kas,  Yes,  but  do  you  think,  doctor,. 
1  e'er  shall  quarrel  well  ? 

Svh,  I  warrant  you. 

SCENE    V. 
Voly  Mammon,  Face,  SuMe. 

J06L  For,  after  Alexander's  death 

linker  ft  of  talking, 
Mfxm.  Good  lady— 
D<A.  That  Perdiccas  and  Antigonus,  were 
slain. 
The  two  that  stood,  Seleuc*^  and  Ptolo- 
mee— 
Mam.  Madam.  [beast, 

DoL  Made  up  the  two  legs,  and  the  fourth 
That  was  Gog-north,    and   Egypt-south: 

which  after  [leg 

Was  call'd  Gog-iron*leg,  and  South-iron- 

Mam,  Lady 

Dol,  And  then  Gog-homed.     So  was 
Egypt,  too: 

Then  Egypt-clay-leg,  and  Gog-clay-leg 

Mam.  Sweet  madam. 
D<A,  And  last  Gog-dust,  and  Egypt-dust, 
which  fall 


Tnthelastlinkofthefourthchain.  And  these 
Be  stars  in  story,  which  none  tee,  or  look 

Jl/om.WhatshalUdo? 
Dal.  For,  as  he  says,  except 
We   call  the  rabbins,   and  the   hettlieii 

Greeks 

Mam.  Dear  lady.  [Athene 

DoL  To  come  from  Salem,  and  from 
And  teach  the  people  of  Great  Britain— «- 
Fac.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 
Dd,  To  speak  the  tongue  of  Eber^  uA 

Javan 
Mam.  O, 
She's  in  her  fit 
D(A.  We  shall  know  notlung— — 
Fac.  Death,  sir. 
We  are  undone. 

Dol,  Where  then  a  learned  linguist 
Shall  sec  the  ancient  us'd  communion 
Of  vowels  and  consonants—— 
Fac.  My  master  will  hear! 
Dol.  A  wisdom,  which  Pythagoras  held 

most  high— 
Mam.  Sweet  honourable  lady. 
Z)o/.  To  comprise 
All  sounds  of    voices,   in  feir  marks  of 
htters — »- 
Fac.  Nay.  you  must  never  hope  to  laj 

her  now. 
D(A.  And  so  we  may  arrive  by  talmudskill. 
And prophane  Greek,  to  raise  the  building  up 
Of  Helen's  house  against  the  ismaelite. 
King  of  Thogarma,  and  his  habergions 
Brimstony,  blue,  and  fiery ;  and  the  force 
Of  king  Abaddon,  and  the  beast  of  Cittim  ; 
Which  rabbi  David  Kimchi,  Onkelos, 
And  Aben  l^ra  do  interpret  Rome. 

SJheif  s^eak  together^ 
Fac.  How  did  you  put  hier  mto't  ? 
Mam.  Alas,  I  talk'd 
Of  a  fifth  monarchy  I  would  erect. 
With  the  philosopher's  stone  (by  chance) 

and  she 
Falls  on  the  other  four  straight 
Fac,  Out  of  Broughton  M 


♦  Falls  on  the  other  four  straight.  Fac.  Out  qf  Broughton.]  He  has  been  taken  no- 
lice  of  before,  as  a  grest  dealer  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  expositions 
^f  the  rabbins.  The  ingenious  author  of  the  life  qf  Bernard  Gifpin,  has  given  us  a  very 
beautiful  elegy,  wrote  in  16 12,  on  the  death  of  Hugh  Broughton;  which,  though  designed 
as  an  encomium,  is  rather  a  satire  on  him  for  the  misempfoyment  of  his  time  and  talente. 
His  skill  in  expounding  prophecies,  and  tracing  Jewish  genealogies,  is  there  touched  on  ift 
the  following  stanzas : 

"  What  meant  that  monstrous  man,  whom  Babel's  kfaig 

'*  Did  in  a  troubled  slumber  once  behold, 
/    "  Like  huse  Goliath,  slain  by  David's  sling, 

**  Whose  dreadftil  head  and  curled  locks  were  cold^ 

"  With  breasts  and  mighty  arms  of  silver  moula ; 

"  Whose  swelling  belly  and  large  sides  were  brass; 

"  Whose  legs  were  iron,  feet  of  mingled  mass^ 
^*  Qf  which  one  part  was  day,  the  other  iron  waa^ 


Act  4«  Scene  5.] 
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I  told  yoa  se.    'Slid  stop  her  mouth. 

Afam,  l8*t  best  ?  [man  hear  her, 

Ak^  SheMl  never  leave  else.  If  the  old 
We  are  but  fccety  ashes. 

Stti.  What's  to  do  there  ? 

Ac.  O,  we  are  lost    Now  she  hears  him, 
she  is  quiet 

Mmn,  Where  shall  I  hide  me  ? 

[Upon  SukWs  entry  they  disperse, 

Suk.  How'  what  sight  is  here !  (.light 
Close  deeds  of  darkness,  and  that  shiu  the 
Bring  him  again.    Who  is  he  r  what,  my 

son! 
O,  I  have  liy'd  too  long. 

Mam.  Nay,  good,  dear  father. 
There  was  no  unchaste  purpose. 

Slib.  Not?  and  flee  me. 
When  I  come  in  ? 

Mam,  That  was  my  error. 

Mt,  Error,  [name.   No  marvel, 

Guilt,  guilt,  my  son.    Give  it  the  right 
If  I  found  check  in  our  great  work  within. 
When  such  affah^  as  these  were  managing ! 

Mam.  Why,  have  you  so  ? 

Sun.  It  has  stood  this  half  hour : 
And  all  the  rest  of  our  less  works  gone  back^ 
Where  is  the  instrument  of  wickedness. 
My  lewd  false  drudge? 

Mam,  Nav,  good  sir,  blame  not  him. 
Believe  me,  nwas  against  his  will^  or  know* 

ledge. 
I  saw  her  by  chance. 

SHb.  Will  you  commit  more  sin, 
T'  excuse  a  varlet  ? 

Mam.  By  my  hope  'tis  true,  sir.    [whom 

Sub.  Nay,  then  I  wonder  less,  if  you,  for 
The  blessing  was  prepar'd,  would  so  tempt 

heaven ; 
And  lose  your  fortunes. 

Mam.  Why, sir? 

Sub.  Thb  '11  retard  . 
The  work,  a  month  at  least 

Mam.  Why,  if  it  do,   ^ 
What  remedy  ?  but  think  it  not^  good  father : 
Our  purposes  were  honest 


Sub.  As  they  were,  [me. 

So  the  reward  will  prove.    How  now  !  aye 

God,  and  all  saints  be  good  to  us.    What*s 

that? 

Iji  great  crack  and  noise  within. 

Fac.  O  sir,  we  are  defeated!  all  the  works 
Are  flown  infamo,  every  glass  is  burst.  < 
Furnace,  and  all  rent  down !  as  if  a  bolt 
Of  thunder  had  been  driven  through  the 

house. 
Ketorts,  receivers,  pellicanes,  bolt-heads. 
All  struck  in  shivers !  help,  good  sir !  alas, 
[Subtle  falls  dawn  in  a  stooon. 
Coldness  and  death  invades  him.    Nay,  sir 

Mammon, 
Do  the  fair  offices  of  a  man  !  you  standi 
As  you  were  readier  to  depart  than  he. 
Who,  there  ?  my  lord  her  brother's  come. 

Mam.  Ha,  lungs? 

Fae,  His  coach  is  at  the  door.    Avoid 
his  si^ht,  [One  knocks. 

For  he*s  as  funous  as  his  sister's  mad. 

Mam^  Alas  !  [fume,  sir, 

Fac*  My  brain  is  quite  undone  with  the 
1  ne'er  must  hope  to  be  mine  own  man  again,. 

Mam.  Is  all  lost,  lungs?  will  nothing  be 
preserv'd, 
Of  all  our  cost? 

Fac.  Faith,  very  little,  sir.  [sir. 

A  peck  of  coals  or  so,  which  is  cold  comfort. 

Mam.  O  my  voluptuous  mind!  I  am 
justly  punish'd. 

Fac.  And  so  am  I,  sir. 

Mam.  Cast  from  all  my  hopes      - 

Fac.  Nay,  certainties,  sir. 

Mam.  By  mine  own  base  affections. 

Sub.  O,  the  curst  fruits  of  vice  and  lust ! 
[Subtle  seems  come  to  himseif. 

Mam.  Good  Either, 
It  was  my  sin.    Forgive  it  / 

'  Sub.  nangs  mv  roof 
Over  us  still,  ana  will  not  fall,  O  justice. 
Upon  us,  for  this  wicked  man ! 

Fac.  Nay,  look,  sir,  [sight : 

You  grieve  him  now  with  staying  in  his 


*'  What  meant  the  lion,  pluro'd  in  eagle's  wings; 
«'  What  meant  the  bear,  that  in  his  horrid  ^aw 
**  Three  ribs  of  some  devoured  carcase  bnngs ; 
**  What  meant  the  leopard  which  Belsbazzar  sa^. 
*'  With  dreadful  mouth,  and  with  a  murdering  paw ; 
"  And  what  that  all*devourinf  homed  beast 
"  With  iron  teeth,  and  with  his  horrid  crest : 
^*  All  this,  and  much  besides  by  Broughton  was  exprest. 

*'  'Twas  he  that  branch'd  Messiah's  sacred  stem, 
^'  In  curious  knots,  and  trac'd  his  earthly  race 
'*  From  princely  Adam,  to  the  noble  Sem, 
"  So  down  to  him  that  held  Coniah's  place, 
«<  And  from  his  son  to  Mary  full  of  grace,  (tc.**  ^ 

Hft  ofBer.  GUjdn^  p.  124.  4*  seq, 

i  would  observe,  this  Broughton  £  not  the  penon  meant  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the 
S^nTfful  ladu,  act  2.  and  again  in  ff'it  vfitlunU  money,  act  3«  though  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr 
Seward  both  imagine  he  Vas.  The  person  there  alluded  to,  as  Mr.  Sympson  rightly 
observes,  was  one  Nic  Britain  or  Briton,  whose  works  were  of  a  difierent  kind  from  those 
M  Hugh  Broughton, 
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.  Good  si'y-the  nobfenian  trill  come  t(x>,  and 

take  you, 
And  that  may  treed  a  tragedji 

A/am.  ril  go.  [be, 

Fac,  I,  and  repent  at  bome^  sir.  It  may 
For  some  good  penance  you  may  ha'  it  yet ; 
A  hundred  pound  tothe  boX  at  Beth'iem-^ 

Afam.  \es.  [vits. 

Fac.  For  the  mtoriog  such  as  ha*  their 

Afam.  ril  do't. 

Fac.  ril  Send  one  to  you  to  receiTe  it 

Afam,  Do. 
If  no  projection  left  > 

Fac.  AW  flown,  or  stinks,  sir. 

Afam.  Will  nought  be  sav^d,  that's  good 
for  med'cine,  thlnk'st  thou  > 

Fac.  I  cannot  tell,  sir.    There  will  be, 
perhaps, 
Something  about  the  scraping  of  the  shards, 
Will  cure  the  ilch,  tho*  not  your  itch  of 
mind,  sir.  Good  sir. 

It  shall  be  sav'd  for  you,  and  sent  home. 
This  way,  for  lear  the  fonl  should  meet  you. 

Sub.  Face. 

Foc'  I. 

Sub.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Fac.  Yes,  and  as  heAvily 
As  all  the  ^old  he  hop'd  for  were  in's  blood. 
Let  us  be  light  though. 

Sub.  I,  as  balls,  and  bound 
And  hit  our  heads  against  the  roof  for  joy : 
There's  so  much  of  our  care  now  cast  away. 

FaC.  NoMk'  to  our  Don. 

Sub.  Yes,  your  young  widow,  by  this 
time  [travail 

Is  made  a  countess.  Face :  she  has  been  in 
Of  a  yoimg  heir  for  you. 

Fac.  Good,  sir. 

Svb.  Off  with  your  case,  [should^ 

And  greet  her  kindly,  as  a   bridegroom 
After  tnes^  common  haCzards . 

Fac.  Very  well,  sir. 
Will  you  go  fetch  don  Diego  off,  the  while  ? 


Sub.  And  fetch  bim  orer  too,  if  you'll  be 
pleas'd,  sir.  [pockets  now. 

Would  Dol  were  in  her  place,  to  pick  bk 
Fac.  Why,  you  can  do'tas  wdl,  tf  y«l 
woula  set  to't. 
I  pray  you  prove  your  virtue4 
Suo.  For  your  sake,  sir. 

SCENE    VL 

Surly,  Danie  Pliant,  Subtle,  Face. 

Sur.  Lady,  you  see  into  what  hands  yoU 

are'fal'n ; 
'  Mongst  what  a  nest  of  villains ;  asd  how  near 
Your  honour  was  t'have  catch'd  a  certain 

clap, 
(Thro*  your  credulity)  had  I  but  been 
So  punctually  forward,  as  place,  time. 
And  other  circumstances  would  ha'  made  a 

maij :  [yo*were  wise  too. 

For  yo'are  a  handsome  woman  :    would 
1  am  a  gentleman  come  here  disguised. 
Only  to  find  the  knaveries  of  this  citadel. 
And  where  1  might  have  wroog'd  your  ho^ 

nour,  and  ha'  not, 
I  tlaim  some  interest  in  your  love.  You  are. 
They  say,  a  widow,  rich ;  and  i'am  a  ba- 
chelor, [me  a  roan^ 
Worth  nought:  your  fortunes  may  make  . 
As  mine  ha'  preserv'd  you  a  woman.    Thiiiii 

upon  it. 
And  whether  1  have  deserv'd  you,  or  no. 
Fli.  I  will,  sir.  [me  alone 

Sur.  And  for  these  household-roguesy  let 
To  treat  with  them. 

Sub.  How  doth  my  noble  Diego  ? 
And  my  dear  madam  countess:  hath  the 

count 
Been  courteous,  lady  ?  liberal }  and  open } 
Donzel,  methinks  you  look  melancholic. 
After  your  coitum,  and  scurvy  I  truly, 
1  do  not  like  the  dulness  of  your  eye : 
It  hath  a  heavy  cast,  'tis  upsee  Dutch  % 


*  It  halh  a  heavy  cast,  Hir  upses  Dutch.]    This  odd  expression  occurs  in  a  comedy  of 
Fletther's; 

" ; Soj  sit  down,  lads, 

**  And  diink  me  xtmee  Dutch." — Beggar's  Bufh,  act 3.  sc.  [. 
Mr.  Sympson  here  asks,  "  What  is  vptee  Dutch  f"  to  which  Mr.  Seward  replies,  ••  I  wish 
^^  I  could  answer  Mf.  Sympson's  question ;  but  I  can  find  no  such  word  in  any  dictionary  or 
V  glossary  of  mine."    Ibe  expression,  with  a  little  differenccj  occurs  agun  in  the  4th  scene 
of  the  4th  act  of  the  same  play,  and  is  applied  to  a  wassel  ( 

*'  Prig.  ^ '-r-  I  for  the  Structure^ 

"Which  is  the  bowl. 
'^  Hig.  Which  must  be  Upaey  English^ 
*'  Sti-ong,  lusty  London  been'' 
Indeed  no  dictionary  or  glossary  will  help  us  to  the  phrase  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  asngn 
a  meaning,  which,  as  it  gives  a  consistent  sense  to  these  different  places,  may  probably  be 
the  true  one.     It  is  aproverbial  expression,  and  is  use^y  as  proverbs  ftec^uently  are,  in 
some  little  latitude  bf^  sense.    In  JonSon,  *tis  upsee  Dntch,  signifies  it  is  like  a  drunken 
Dutchman's,  vour  eye  is  dull  and  hath  a  heavy  cast,  li]ce  a  Dutchman's  in  liquor,  or,  as  we 
,  Say  proverbially,  "Who  is  seas  over."    That  is  tlie  original  of  the  phrase:  Upsee  h^ 
corruption  from  the  Dutch  o^zee,  which  is  literally  over  sea ;  and  'tis  probable  we 
borrowed  that  proverb  from  Holland.    In  Fletcher,  the  phrase  to  drink  i^jre  DutA, 
hieans  to  drink  as  Dutchmen,  or  the  same  liquor  which  they  do,  till  we  arc  drunk  like 
ihem :  the  other  term  must  in  like  manner  be  explained  by  the  epithet  English ;  so  that 

t^se^ 


30^ 


Act  4.  Scene  7.] 

And  says  yon  are  a  lompbh  whore-master. 

fie  ligbteTy  I  will  make  your  pockets  so. 

[He  falls  to  picking  tifthem. 
Sur.  Will  you,    don  bawd,  and  pick- 
purse  ?  how  now  !  reel  you } 

Stand  upj  sir,  you  shall  find  since  I  am  so 
heavy, 

ril  gi'  you  equal  weight. 
Sub.  Help  !  murder ! 
Sur.  No,  sir,  [c?irt, 

There's  no  such  thing  intended.    A  good 

And  a  clean  whip  shall  ease  you  of  that  tear. 

I  am  the  Spanish  don  that  should  be  cozened. 

Do  you  see  ?  cozened  ?  w here's  your  cap- 
tain Face  ?  [rascal. 

That  parcel  broker,  and  whole-bawd,  all 
Fac.  How, burly!  [tain. 

Sur.  O,  make  your  approach,  good  cap- 

I  have  found  from  whence  your  copper  rings 
and  spoons  [taverns. 

Come,  now,  wnerewith  you  cheat  abroad  in 

'Twas  here  you  learn'd  t'  anoint  your  boot 
with  brimstone,  , 

Then  rub  men's  gold  op't^  for  a  kind  of  touch, 

And  say  'tu  as  nuught,  when  you  had  chang'd 
'    the  colour^  [doctor. 

That  you  might  ha't  for  nothing.    And  this 

Your  sooty,  smoky-bearded  compeer,  he 

Will  close  you  so  much  gold»  in  a  boltS'head, 

And,  on  a  turn,  convey  (i*  the  stead)  another 

With  sublim'd  Mercury,  tliat  shall  burst  i' 
tiie  heat. 

And  fly  out  all  injumo  t  Then  weeps  Mam- 
mon ;  [Faustus, 

Then  swoons  his  worship.    Or,  he  is  the 

That  casteth  figures,  and  can  conjure>  cures 

Plagues,  piles,  and  pox,  by  the  Epheme- 
rides. 

And  holds  intelligence  with  all  the  bawds 

And  midwives  of  three  shires :  while  you 
send  in —  [child, 

Captain,  (what  is  he  gone?)  damsels  with 

Wives  that  are  barren,  or  the  waiting-maid 

With  the  green-sickness.     Nay,  sir,   you 
must  tarry  [sir. 

Tho'  he  be  scap't ;  and  answer  by  the  ears, 

SCENE    VII. 

Face,  Kastril,  Surly,  Subtle ^  Drueger,  Am- 
nias.  Dame  Pliant,  DoL 

Fac.  Why,  now's  the  time,  if  ever  you 
will  quarrel 
Well  (as  they  say)  and  be  a  true-bom  child. 
The  doctor  and  your  sister  both  are  abus'd. 

vp»ey  EngHihf  is  drinking  the  liquor  which  Ejiglishmen  usually  get  drunk  with ;  and  that 
is  truly  explained  in  the  following  line,  to  be  strong-beer. 

*  Yatt  talk  like  a  foolish  MAVTH^R,^  i.e.  An  ignorant  foolish  young  girl.  The  word 
is  still  used  in  some  counties,  particularly  in  Norfolk. 

'  Sur. Hydra  of  villain iT !]     The  plot  of  Surly,  and  the  counterplot  of  Face  and 

Subtle,  are  highly  agreeable  to  comic  humour ;  nor  were  things  ripe  yet  for  a  full  discovery. 
Surly  finding  bimself  baiHed  with  these  fools  and  knaves,  cries  out  Hydra  qf  villainy  I  The 
Greek  proverb  is  Ai^  mmu^,  Lema  mahrwn :  the  name  of  the  famous  lake  where 

gercules  destroyed  the  Hydra,  whose  heads,  'tis  febled,  crewasfast  as  they  were  cut  off—-^ 
r.  Ufton.  ^ 


Kas,  Where  is  he  ?  which  is  he  ?  he  is  a 
slave  [Are  you 

Whatever  he  is,  and  the  son  of  a  iirhore« 
The  man,  sir,  I  would  know  ? 

Sur.  I  sliould  be  loth,  sir. 
To  confess  so  much. 

Kas.  I'hen  you  lie  i'your  throat. 

*Sttr.  How?  [cheater^ 

,Face.  A  very  arrant  rogue,  sir,  and  a 
Employed  here  by  another  conjurer, 
Ihat  does  not  love  the  doctor,  and  would 

cross  him. 
If  he  knew  how— — 

Sur.  Sir,  you  are  abus'd. 

Kas.  You  lie : 
And  'tis  no  matter. 

Fac.  Well  said,  sir.    He  is 
The  impudent'st  rascal-^ *—  [sir? 

Sur.  V ou  are  indeed.   Will  you  hear  me, 

Fac.  By  no  means ;  bid  him  be  gone. 

Kast  Begone,  sir,  quickly. 

Sur,  ']  his's  strause !  Lady,  do  you  in* 
form  your  brother.  [town, 

Fac.  1  here  is  not  such  a  foist  in  all  the 

The  doctor  had  him  presently :  and  finds 

yet,  [Subtle. 

The  Spanish  count  will  come  here.  Bear  up. 

Sub.  Yes,  s'u-,  he  must  appear  within  this 
hour.  [disguisei 

Fac.  And  yet  this  rogue  would  come  in  a 
B^  the  temptation  of  ar.other  spirit,  [it. 
1  o  trouble  our  art,  tho'  he  could  not  hurt 

Kas.  I,  [ther*. 

I  know — Away,  you  talk  like  a  foolish  mau-^ 

Sur.  Sir,  all  is  truth,  she  saysi 

Fac.  Do  not  believe  hin<,  sir.  [sir. 

He  is  the  ly  ing*st  swabber  1  Come  your  ways, 

Sur.  You  are  valiant  out  of  company. 

Kas.  Yes,  how  then,  sir  ? 

Fac.  Nay,  here's  an  honest  fellow  too, 

that  knows  him,  [Abel.) 

And  all  his  tricks.     (Make  good  what  I  say, 

I'his  cheater  would  ha'  cosen^d  thee  o'  the 

widow.  [pound, 

He  owes  this  honest  Drugger  here,  seven 

He  has  had  on  him,  in  two-penny'orths  of 

tobacco. 

Dru.  Yes  sir.    And  he  has  damn'd  hinn 
self  three  terms  to  pay  me* 

Fac.  And  what  does  he  owe  for  lotium  ? 

Dru.  Thirty  shillings,  sin 
And  for  six  syringes. 

Sur.  Hydra  of  villainy  ! ' 

Fac.  Nay,  sir,  you  must  quarrel  him  out 
o'  the  house. 
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JTor.  I  wilL-^iTf  if  jou  get  not  out  o* 
doors,  you  lie : 
And  you  are  a  pimp. 

Sur,  Why,  thii  is  madness,  sir. 
Not  valour  m  you :  I  must  laugh  at  this.     ' 

Kas.  It  is  my  humour :  you  are  a  pimp 
and  a  trijg. 
And  an  AmadU  £  Gaul,  or  a  Don  Quixot. 

Dru.  Or  a  knight  o'  the  curious  coxcomb. 
Do  you  sec  ? 

jina.  Peace  to  the  household. 

Kas.  I*U  keep  peace  for  no  man.       fful. 

Ana.  Casting  of  dollars  is  concluded  Taw- 

Kfts.  Is  he  the  constable  } 

Sub,  Peace,  Ananias. 

Fac,  No,  sir.  [a  whit, 

Kas,  1  hen  you  are  an  otter,  and  a  shad, 
A  very  tim. 

Sur,  You'll  hear  me,  sir  ? 

Kas.  I  will  not. 

Ana.  What  is  the  motive } 

Sub.  Zeal  in  the  young  gentleman. 
Against  his  Spanisfi  sloos-— ^ 

Ana.  1  hey  are  propnane. 
Lewd,  superstitious,  andidolatrousbreeches. 

Sur.  New  rascals ! 

Kas.  Will  you  be  gone,  sir } 

Ana.  Avoid  Satan. 
Thou  art  not  of  the  light.    That  rufTof  pride. 
About  thy  neck,  betrays  thee;  and  is  the 
same  [seventy-seven, 

With  that  which  the  unclean  birds,  in 
Were  seen  to  prank  it  with,  on  divers  coasts. 
Thou  look'st  like  antichrist,  in  that  lewd  hat. 

Sur.  I  must  give  way. 

Kas.  Begone,  sir. 

Sur.  But  I'll  take 
A  course  with  you-— — 

Ana.  Depart,  proud  Spanish  fiend. 

Sun  Captain  and  doctor 

Ana.  Child  of  perdition. 

Kas.  Hence,  sir. 
Did  I  not  quarrel  bravely  ? 
•  Fae,  Yes,  indeed,  sir.  [shall  do't. 

Kas.  Nay,  an'  I  give  my  mmd  toH,  I 

Fae.  O  you  must  follow,  sir,  and  threaten 
him  tame. 
He'll  turn  again  else. 

Kas.  I'll  return  him  then.         [for  thee : 

Fae.  Drugger,  this  rogue  prevented  us, 
We  had  determin*d  that  thou  should'st  ha' 
come,  [and  he. 

In  a  Spanish  suit,  and  ha'  carried  her  so; 
A  brokerly  slave,  goes,  puts  it  on  himself. 
Hast'  brought  the  damask  ? 

Dru.  Yes,  sir. 

Fae.  Thou  must  borrow     [the  players  ? 
A  Spanish  suit.    Hast  thou  no  credit  with 


Dru*  Yes,  sir;  did  you  never  tee  me  irfay 
the  fool '  ?  [can  beq>  tt< 

Fae.  1  know  not.  Nab:  thou  shalt,  if. I 
Hieronynio's  old  cloke,  niflf,  and  bat  wfli 

serve, 
I'll  tell  tliee  moire  when  thou  bring^st  'em. 

ISubtlehath  tahisperedxoUhhimUds  xvkik. 

Ana.  Sir,  I  know  [spies 

The  Spaniard  hates  the  brethren,  ana  bath 
Upon  fheiT  actions :  and  that  this  was  one 
I  make  no  scruple*    But  the  holy  synod 
Have  been  u  prayer,  and  meditation  for  it. 
And  'tis  reveal'd  no  less  to  them  than  me, 
That  casting  of  money  is  most  lawful. 

Sub.  True: 
But  here  I  cannot  do  it ;  if  the  house    [out^ 
Shou'd  chance  to  be  suspected,  all  would 
And  we  be  lock'd  up  in  the  Tower  for  ever. 
To  make  gold  there  (for  th'  state)  never 

come  out : 
And  then  are  you  defeated. 

Ana.  I  will  tell 
This  to  the  elders,  and  the  weaker  brethren, 
That  the  whole  company  of  the  separation 
May  join  in  humble  prayer  again. 

(Sub.  And  fissting.)  [peace  of  mind 

Ana.  Yea,  for  som6  fitter  place.    The 
Rest  with  these  walls. 

Sub,  Thanks,  courteous  Ananias. 

Foe.  What  did  he  come  for?     - 

Sub.  About  casting  dollars. 
Presently  out  of  hana.    And  so  I  told  him, 
A  Spanish  minister  came  here  to  spy. 
Against  the  faithful 

Fae.  I  conceive.    Come,  Subtle, 
Thou  art  so  down  upon  the  least  disaster ! 
How  would'st  thou  ha'  done,  if  I  had  not 
help'd  thee  out  ? 

Sub.  I  thank  thee.  Face,  for  the  angry  boy 
i*  faith. 

Fae.  Who  would  ha'  look'd  it  should  ha' 
been  that  rascal  [sir, 

Surly?  he  had  dy'd  his  beard  and  all.  Well, 
Here's  damask  come  to  make  you  a  suit. 

Sub.  Whereas  Drueger  ?  |;habit ; 

Fae.  He  is  gone  to  doitow  me  a  bpanish 
I'll  be  the  count,  now. 

Sub.  But  Where's  the  widow  ? 

Fae.  Within,    with    my    lord's    sister: 
madam  Dol 
Is  entertaining  her. 

.Sii6.  By  your  favour,  Face, 
Now  she  IS  nonest  I  will  standi ^^g^* 

Fae.  You  will  not  offer  it } 

Sub.  Why? 

Fae.  Stand  to  your  word. 
Or — ^hcre  comes  Dol,  she  knows—— 

Sub.  Y'  are  tyrannous  still, 

■  Dru.  Yes,  sir ;  did  you  never  see  me  flat  the  fool  ?]  Honest  Abel,  however  guUty 
of  playing  the  fool,  does  not  here  mean  it  in  the  sense  those  words  are  usually  spoke.  He 
means  the  droll  character  of  thefooi,  which^  with  that  of  the  vice,  made  up  a  pnncipal  jiort 
of  the  comic  diversion  to  our  simpler  ancestors,  as  they  had  a  place  in  every  representation 
on  the  stage.  From  this  character  the  proverbial  expression  came  into  common  use. 
Hieronymas  old  doke,  ruff,  and  hat,  mentioned  in  the  following  line,  were  the  dress  in 
vUch  tne  character  of  Hierony  mo,  so  often  taken  notice  of>  was  then  acted. 
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Strict  for  my  right     How  now, 
Dol?  Hast  told  her. 
The  Spanish  count  will  come  ? 

Dol.  Yes,  but  another  is  come. 
You  little  look'd  for ! 

Fac,  Who  is  that?      - 

Dol.  Your  master: 
The  master  of  the  house. 

Sub.  How,  Dol ! 

Fac.  She  lies.  [lins,  Dorothy. 

This  is  some  trick.  Come,  leave  your  quib- 

Dol.  Look  out,  and  see. 

Sub.  A«t  thou  in  earnest } 

Dol.  'Sliffht.  [talking. 

Forty  o*  the  neighbours   are  about  him, 

Fac.  Tn  he,  by  this  good  day. 

Dol.  'Twill  prove  ill  day 
For  some  on  us. 

Foe.  We  are  undone,  and  taken. 

Dol,  Lost,  Tarn  afraid. 

Stib.  You  said  he  would  not  come. 
While  there  died  one  a  week,  within  the  li- 
berties. 

Fac.  No:  'twas  within  the  walls. 


SlA.  Was*t  90  ?  cry  you  mercy. 
I  thought  the  liberties.    What  shall  we  da 
now,  Face  ^  [knock. 

Fac.  Be  silent :  not  a  word,  if  he  call  oc 
I'll  into  mine  old  shape  again  and  meet  hin^ 
Of  Jeremy,  the  butler.    1*  the  mean  time. 
Do  you  two  pack  up  all  the  goods,  and  pui^ 
chase  %  [keep  hina 

That  we  can  carry  i*  the  two  trunks.  I'll 
Off  for  to-day,  if  I  cannot  longer :  anil  theo^ 
At  night,  rUship  you  both  away  to  Ratcliff^ 
Where  we'll  meet  to-morrow,  and  there  we'll 
share.  [cellar: 

Let  Mammon's  brass  and  pewter  keep  the 
We'll  have  another  time  for  that  But,Dol* 
'Pr'y  thee  go  heat  a  little  water  quickly. 
Subtle  must  shave  roe.    All  my  captaiB** 

beard 
Must  off,  to  make  me  appear  smooth  Jeremy. 
You'll  do't? 

Sub.  Yes,  I'll  shave  you,  as  well  as  I  can. 

Fac.  And  not  cut  my  throat,  but  trim  me  I 

Sub.  Youriiallsee,sir» 


'  Do  you  txvopack  up  ail  the  goods,  and  purchase.]   Purchase  was  a  cant  term  thea 
»iven  to  floods  stolen,  or  dishonestly  come  by:  thus  we  And  in  Shakspeare,   Itt  Pariqf 

"  GadskilL  Thou  shalthave  a  share  in  ourptinrAa«e."    Act  S.sc.  3. 
And  JA  J^cnni  V.  act  3. 

*'  They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purduise." 
And  this  sense  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  <Uys  of  Chaucer,  who  thus  uses  it  in  his 
^ophecy ; 

"  And  robbery  is  holde  purchase.'^ 


A  C  T    V. 


SCENE    I. 

Love<vit,  Neighbours. 

Ioi».TTAS  there  been  such  resort,  say 

Xl       you? 
AVi.  1.  Daily,  sir. 
Kci.  3.  And  nightlv,  too. 
Nd.  3.  L  tome  as  brave  as  lords. 
Net.  4.  Ladies,  and  gentlewomen. 
Net.  5.  Citizens'  wives. 
Nei.  1.  And  knights. 
Nei.  6.  In  coaches. 
Nei.  «.  Yes,  and  oyster-worneM. 
Nei.  1.  Beside  other  gal.ants. 
Nei.  3.  SailorsVwlves. 
Nei.  4.  Tobacco-men. 
Nei.  5.  Another  Piinlico ! 
Lov^  What  should  my  knave  advance, 
Tf  >dr9w  this  company  ?  he  h\ing  out  no 
banners 


Of  a  strange  calf,  with  Are  legs,  to  be 

seen? 
Or  a  huee  lobster  with  six  claws  ? 
Nei.  5.  No,  sir. 

Nei.  3.  We  had  gone  in  then,  sir* 
Lov.  He  has  no  gift 
Of  teaching  i'  the  nose,  that  e'er  I  knew  of. 
You  saw  no  bills  set  up  that  promised  cure 
Of  agues,  or  the  tooth-ache  ? 
Nei.  2.  No  such  thing,  sir. 
Lav.  Nor  heard  a  drum  strook,  for  bar 

boons,  or  puppets  ? 
Nei.  5.  Neither,  sir. 

Lav.  What  device  should  he  bring  forth 
now? 
I  love  a  teeming  wit  as  I  love  my  nourish- 
ment: 
'Pray  god  he  ha'  not  kept  such  open  house^ 
That  he  hath  sold  my  hangings,  and  my  bear 

ding: 
I  left  liim  nothing  elte.  If  he  have  eat  *em« 
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[Act  5.  Scene  3, 


A  plague  o*  the  moath/say  I  .*    Sure  be  has 

got 
Some  bawdy  pictures,  to  call  all  this  ging; 
l^he  frier,  and  the  nun ;  or  the  new  motion 
Of  the  kutght*s  cotirser,  covering  the  par- 

son*9  mare ; 
Theboy  of  six  years  old,  with  the  great  thing: 
Or't  may  be,  he  has  the  fleas  that  run  at  tilt, 
Ution  a  table,  or  some  dog  to  dance. 
When  saw  you  him  } 
Nti.  I .  Who,  sir,  Jeremy  ? 
Net,  2.  Jeremy  Butler? 
•We  saw  him  not  this  month. 
*  Lov,  How ! 
Nei.  4.  Not  these  fire  we^,  sir, 
Ain.  6.  These  six  weeks,  at  the  least. 
Lav.  Yo'  amaze  me,  neighbours! 
Nei.  5.  Sure,  if  your  worship  know  not 
where  he  h, 
He's  si'pt  away. 
Aipi.  6.  Pray  god,  he  be  not  made  away. 
{He  knocki, 
Lov,  Ha>  it's  no  time  to  qaestkm,  then. 
Nei,  6.  About 
Some  three  weeks  since,  I  heard  a  doleful  cry. 
As  1  sat  up,  a  mending  my  wife's  stockings, 
Lov.  This's  strange !  that  none  will  an- 
swer' Didst  thou  hear 
Aery,  say 'st thou? 

Aei.  6.  Yes,  shr,  like  unto  a  man 
That  had  been  strangled  an  hour,  and  could 
not  speak, 
Nei,  3.  I  heard  it  too,  just  this  day  three 
weeks,  at  two  o'clock 
Next  momingp  [so ! 

Lov.  These  be  miracles,  or  you  make  'em 
A  man.  an  hour  strangled,  and  could  not 
And  both  you  heard  him  cry  ?  [speak, 

Nei.  3.  Yes,  downward,  sir. 
Lot.  Thou  art  a  wise  fellow.    Give  me 
thy  handy  I  pray  thee. 
What  trade  art  thou  on  ? 
AW.  3.  A  smith,  ^n't  please  your  worship, 
Lfiv,  A  smith  ?  then  lend  me  thy  help  to 

get  this  door  open. 
Nei.  3.  That  I  will  presently,   sir;  but 

fetch  my  tools — 
Nei.  1.  Sir,  best  to  knock  again,  afore 
you  break  it. 

SCENE    II. 
Love^it,  Face,  Neighbour. 

Jjov.  I  will. 

Fac.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Nei.  1,  2, 4.  O,  here's  Jeremy ! 

Fac.  Good  sir,  come  from  the  door, 

Lov.  Why  ?  what*s  the  matter? 

JRac.  Yet'farther,  you  are  too  near  yet 


I 


[is  stranger  I 
roC  Why  this 


Lov.  V  the  name  of  wonder !  what  means 
the  fellow? 

Fac.  The  house,  sir,  has  been  visited. 

Lov.  What !  with  the  plague  ?  stand  thou 
then  farther 

Fac.  No,  sir,  I  had  it  not 

Lov.  Who  had  it  then?  I  left 
None  else  but  thee  i*  the  house. 

Fac.  Yes,  sir,  my  fellow. 
The  cat  that  kept  the  butt'ry,  had  it  on  her 
A  week  before  1  spied  it:  but  I  got  her 
Convey'd  away  i'  the  night    And  so  I  shut 
The  house  up  for  a  nnontb 

Lov.  How ! 

Fac.  Purposing  then,  sir, 
T*  have  burnt  rose-vinegar,  treacle,  and  tar, 
And  ha'  made  it  sweet,  that  you  ahou'd 

ne'er  ha*  known  it ; 
Because  1  knew  the  news  would  but  afflict 
you,  sir. 

Lov.  Breathless,  and  farther  c 
The  neighbours  tell  me  all>  here,  that  tht 

doon 
Have  still  been  \  ^ 

Fac.  How,  sir ! 

Z/;v.  Gallants,  men,  and  women. 
And  of  all  sorts,  tag-rag,  been  seen  to  flock 

In  threaves,  these  ten  weeks,  as  to  a  second 
In  days  of  Pimlico  and  Cycrbright ! 

Fac.  Sir, 
Their  wisdoms  will  not  say  so  ! 

Lov,  To-day  they  speak 
Of  coaches,  and  gallants;  one  in  a  Freochr 

hood. 
Went  in,  they  tell  me:  and  another  was  seen 
In  a  velvet  gown  at  the  window !  divers  more 
Pass  in  and  out ! 

Fac.  I'hey  did  pass  thro'  the  doors  then, 
Or  walls,  I  assure  iheir  eye-sights,  and  their 

spectacles ; 
For  here,  sir,  are  the  keys:  and  here  have  been. 
In  this  my  pocket,  now  above  twenty  days, 
And  for  before,  1  kept  the  fort  alone  there* 
But  that  'tis  yet  not  deep  i*  the  afternoon, 
I  should  believe  my  neighbours  had  seea 
double  [paritioDS  { 

Thro'  the  black  pot,  and  made  these  ap? 
For,  on  my  faith  to  your  worship,  for  these 

tnree  weeks 
And  upwards^  the  door  has  not  been  open'd^ 

JLov.  Strange! 

Aei.  1.  Good  faith,  I  think  I  saw  a  coach  I 

Nei.  2.  And  I  too, 
rid  ha' been  sworn! 

Lov.  Do  you  but  think  it  now  ? 
And  but  one  coach  ? 

Nd.  4.  We  cannot  tell,  sir :  Jeremy 
Is  a  very  honest  fellow. 


If  he  hare  eat  'em 


j4  plague  o*  the  mouth,  say  /.]  I'hough  the  expression  in  the  last  line  may  be  admiUe^l 
«'ith  some  explanation,  it  is  better,  I  think,  to  adopt  the  reading  of  the  first  folio,  wbicli 
jgives  us  tnoatn ;  as  clothes  laid  up,  and  not  used  or  ahred,  arc  apt  to  be  eaten  by  tb<we 
;,nscct^,  •  ' 


Act  5.  Scene  3.] 
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^ac  TMd  you^see  me  at  alU 

iVet.  1.  No ;  that  we  are  sure  on. 

Net.  %.  rU  be  sworn  o'  that. 

Lac.  Fine  rogues  to  have  your  testimonies 
built  on  I 

Nei,  3.  is  Jeremy  come? 

Nd.  I.  O,  yes,  you  may  leave  your  tools, 
We  were  deceived,  he  says. 

Nei.  S.  He  has  bad  the  keys ; 
And  the  d«or  has  been  shut  these  three  weeks. 

AW.  3-  Like  enough.  [lings. 

^JLon.  Peace,  and  get  hence,  you  change- 

Fac.  Surly  come  !  [tell  all. 

And  Mammon  made  acquainted!  they'll 
<How  shall  I  beat  them  off}  what  shall  I  do?) 
r^othing's  more  wretched  than  a  guilty  con- 
science*. 

SCENE    IIL 

Surltfy  Mammon,  Love-wit,  Face,  Neighbours, 
Kastrii,  Ananias,  Tribulation,  Dapper, 
Subtle. 

Sur.  No,  sir,  he  was  a  great  physician. 
This, 
ft  was  no  bawdy-house  ;  but  a  mere  chancel. 
You  knew  the  lord  and  his  sister. 
Mam.  Nav,  good  Surly — 

Sur,  The  nappy  word,  be  rich 

Mam.  Play  not  the  tyrant — 
Sur.  Should  be  to-day  pronounC'd  to  all 
your  friends.        [your  brass^pots. 
And  where  be  your  andirons  now  ?    and 
Tiiat  should  ha'  been  golden  flaggons,  and 
great  wedges  ? 
Mam.  Let  me  but  breathe.    What !  they 
ha'  shut  their  doors^ 
Methiuks ! 

Sur.  I,  now  'tis  holy-day  with  them. 
Mam.  Rogues, 
Cozeners,  impostors*  bawds. 
Fac.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

[Mapunon  and  Surly  knock. 
Mam.  To  enter,  if  we  con. 
Fac.  Another  man's  house  ? 
Here  is  the  owner,  sir.  Turn  you  to  him. 
And  speak  your  business. 

Mam.  Are  you,  sir,  tlie  owner  ? 

Lov.  Yes,  sir. 

Mam.  And  are  those  knaves  within,  your 

cheaters  ? 
Lov.  What  knaves?  wliat  cheaters? 
Mam.  Subtle  and  his  lungs. 
Fac.  The  gentleman  is  distracted,  sir! 
^  No  lungs,  [weeks,  sir. 

Nor  lights  ha'  been  seen  here  tiiese  three 
Within  these  doors,  upon  my  word ! 


Sur.  Your  word. 
Groom  arrogant  ? 

Fac.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  the  house-keeper, 
And  know  the  keys  ha'  not  been  out  of  my 
hands. 

Sur.  This's  a  new  Face. 

Fac.  You  do  mistake  the  house,  sir : 
What  sign  was't  at  ? 

Sur.  You  rascal !  This  k  one 
O'the  confederacy.  Come,  let's  get  ©(ficeys 
And  force  the  door. 

Lov.  'Pray  you  stay,  gentlemen. 

Sur.  No,  sir,  we'll  come  with  a  warrant. 

Mam.  I,  and  then 
We  shall  ha'  your  doors  open. 

Lov.  \V hat  means  this  ? 

Fac.  I  cannot  teil,  sir. 

Nei.  1.  These  are  two  o'  the  gallants* 
That  we  do  think  we  saw. 

Fac.  Two  of  the  fools  I 
You  talk  as  idly  as  they.  Good  faith,  sir, 
I  think  the  moon  has  craz'd  'em  all !  (O  me. 
The  angry  boy  come  too  !     He'll  make  a 

noise. 
And  ne'er  away  till  he  have  betray'd  us  all.) 

jKw.  What,  rogues,  bawds,  slaves,  you'll 
open  the  door  anon, 

{^Kastrii  knocks. 
Punk,  cockatrice,  my  suster.  By  this  light, 
I'll  fetch  the  marshal  to  you.    You  arc  a 

whore. 
To  keep  your  castle 

Fac.  Who  would  you  speak  with,  sir  ? 

Kas.  The  bawdy  doctor,  and  the  cozen- 
ing captain. 
And  pus  my  suster. 

Lov.  This  is  something,  sure ! 

Fac.  Upon  my  trust,  the  doors  were  nevei" 
open,  sir. 

Kas.  I  have  heard  all  their  tiicks  told  me 
twice  over. 
By  the  fat  knight,  and  the  lean  gentleman. 

Lov.  Here  comes  another. 

Fac.  Ananias  too  J 
And  his  pastor  !* 

Tri.  The  doors  are  shut  against  us. 

\They  beat  too  at  t/ie  door. 

Jna.  Come  forth,  you  seed  of  sulphuc, 
SOBS  of  fire. 
Your  stench  R  is  broke  fortli :  abomination 
Is  in  the  house. 

Kas,  I,  my  suster's  there. 

Ana.  The  place. 
It  is  become  a  cage  of  unclean  birds. 

Kas.  Yes,  I  will  fetch  the  scavenger,  and 
the  constable* 

TrL  You  shall  do  well 


'  Hcnv  shaillbeat  them  off?  what  shaU  I  do? 

Nothing's  more  xvretclied' than  a  guilty  conscience'^  This  passage,  as  Mr.  Upton  hath  re- 
marked, IS  copied  from  Plautus;  and  the  reflection  is  appliecl  with  judgment 

Sedquidmm  hie  sese  tarn  cito  recipit  domum  f 

Metuo  ne  de  hac  re  quimnam  hie  tnaudiverit. 

Accedam  atcjue  appeilaoo:  heu,  qu^m  titneo  miser ! 

Nihil  est  miscrius  quam  animus  liominis  conscivs. — Plaut.  MostcL 
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jina.  We'll  jom  to  weed  them  out. 
Ijos,  You  will  not  come  then  ?  punk  de- 
vise, my  suster !  • 
Ana.  Call  her  not  sister.'   She's  a  harlot 

verily. 
KoM,  I'll  raise  the  street 
Xoo.  Good-gentlemen,  a  word. 
jina.  Satan  avmd,  and  hinder  not  our  zeal. 
Lov.  The  world's  tum'd  Bcth'lem. 
Fac,  These  are  all  broke  loose. 
Out  of  St.  Kather'nes,  where  they  use  to 

keep 
The  better  sort  of  mad-folks. 
.    Nei,  I.  All  these  persons 
We  saw  go  in  and  out  here. 
Nei.  2.  Yes»  indeed,  sir. 
Nei.  3.  These  were  the  parties. 
Fac.  Peace,  you  drunkards.  Sir, 
I  yronder  at  it!  please  you  to  give  me  leave 
To  touch  the  door,  I'll  try  air  the  lock  be 
chang'd. 
JjOV.  It 'mazes  me! 
Foe.  Good  faith,  sir,  I  believe 
There's  no  such  thing.  'Tis  iildeeeptio  visits. 
Would  I  could  get  him  away. 

lDt^)per  cries  out  xvithin. 
Dap,  Master  captain,  master  doctor. 
JLor.  Who's  that? 
Fac.  (Our  clerk  within,  that  I  forgot!)  I 

know  not,  sir. 
Dap.  For  god's  sake,  when  will  her  grace 

be  at  leisure  ? 
Foe.  Ha!  [melted, 

IllHsions,  some  spirit  o'  the  air:  (his  gag  is 
And  now  he  sets  out  the  throat.) 

Dap.  I  am  almost  stifled 

Fac.  (Would  you  were  altogether.) 
LofO.  'Tis  i'  the  house. 
Ha!  list. 
Fac.  Believe  it,  sir,  i*  the  air! 

Ltn.  Peace,  you [well. 

Dap.  Mine  aunjk's  grace  does  not  use  me 
Sub.  You  fool. 
Peace,  you'll  mar  all. 
Fac.  Or  vou  will  else,  you  rogue. 
Lvo.  O,  IS  it  so  ?  then  you  converse  witb 
spirits !  [remy. 

Come,  sir.  No  more  o'  your  tricks,  good  Je- 
The  truth,  the  shortest  way. 

Fac.  Dismiss  this  rabble,  sir. 
What  shaU  I  do  ?  I  am  catch'd. 

Lffo,  Good  neighbours,  [sir, 

I  thank  you  all.   You  may  depart.     Come, 
You  know  that  f  am  an  indulgent  master: 


And  therefore  conceal  nothing.  What's  your 

med'cine, 
^o  draw  so  many  several  sorts  of  wild  fowl  ? 
Fac.  Sir,  you  were  wont  to  affect  mirth 

and  wit : 

glut  here's  no  place  to  talk  on't  i'  the  street) 
ive  me  but  leave  to  make  the  best  of  my 
fortune. 
And  only  pardon  me  th'  abuse  of  your  honse : 
It's  all  1  beg.    I'll  help  you  to  a  widow; 
In  recompence,  that  you  shall  gi'  me  thanks 
for,  [rich  one. 

Will  make  you  seven  years  younger;  and  a 
'TIS  but  your  puttinff  on  a  Spanisn  doke.  . 
I  have  her  within.    You  need  not  fear  the 

house. 
It  was  not  visited.—— 

Lov.  But  by  me,  who  came 
Sooner  than  you  expected. 

Fac.  It  is  true,  sir. 
'Pray  you  forgive  me. 
Ixro.  Well:  lefs  see  your  widow. 

SCENE    IV. 

SubOe^  Dapper, Face^  DoL 

Sub.  How  !  ha'  you  eaten  your  gag? 

Dap.  Yes,  faith,  it  crumbled 
Away  i*  my  mouth. 

Sub.  You  ha'  spoU'd  all  then. 

Alp.  No, 
I  hope  my  aunt  of  Fairy  will  forgive  me. 

Sub.  Your  aunt's  a  gracious  lady :  but  in 
troth 
You  were  to  blame. 

Dm.  The  fume  did  overcome  me. 
And  1  did  do't  to  stay  my  stomach.    'Pray 
you  [tain. 

So  satisfy  her  grace.    Here  comes  the  cap- 

Fac.  Bow  now !  is  his  mouth  down  ? 

Sub.  I !  he  has  spoken  ! 

Fac.  (A  pox,  I  neard  him  and  you  too.) 
He's  undone  then. 
(I  have  been  fain  to  say,  the  house  is  haunted 
With  spirits,  to  keep  churie  back. 

Sub.  And  hast  thou  done  it? 

Fac.  Sure,  for  this  night. 

^ib.  Why,  then  triumph  and  sinjg 
Of  Face  so  ^mous,  the  precious  kmg 
Of  present  wits. 

Fac.  Did  you  not  hear  the  coil. 
About  the  door  ? 

Sub.  Yes,  and  I  dwindled  with  it) 


•  You  will  not  come  then  ?  punk,  device,  my  suster,']  I  agree  witli  Mr.  Upton  in  refomimg 
this  passage,  and  the  explanation  given,  it  should  be  punk  devise,  my  suster.  Punk  devise, 
means,  thou  arrant  whore.  The  phrase  is  taken  from  the  French  d paints  devisez.  So  Chaucer 
in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  ver.  1213  : 

"  Her  nose  was  wrought  at  point  devise,"  i.  e.  with  the  utmost  exactness.    So  Shak- 
speare,  in  Twelfth  Night,  act  2.  sc.  8  : 

"  Mai.  1  will  be  point  devise,  the  very  man ;"  i.  e.  exactly  the  same  m  every  partieu- 
lar.  Our  poet  again  uses  the  expression  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  act  5.  sc.  7 ; 

« : — And  if  the  dapper  priest 

*'  Be  but  as  cunning,  point  m  his  devise^ 
"  As  I  was  ill  my  lie.'' 


ct5.  Scene  4.] 
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Shew  lum  his  auDt,  and  let  him  be 
dispatcb'd: 
rU  send  her  to  jou. 

SiA:  Well,  sir,  your  aunt  her  grrace 
Will  give  ^wx  audience  preseBUy,  on  my 
suit,  [eat  your  gag 

And  the  captain's  word,  that  you  did  not 
In  any  contempt  of  her  highness. 
Df^  Not  1,  in  troth,  sir. 

[Dol,  like  the  oueen  qf  Fairy. 
Sub,  Here  she  is  come.    i)own  o'  your 
knees  and  wriggle : 
She  has  a  stately  presence.    Good*    Yet 

nearer, 
^  And  bid,  god  save  you. 
Am.  Madam. 
SuL  And  your  aunt 
Dc^.  And  my  most  gracious  aunt,  god 

save  your  grace. 

Dol.  Nephew,  we  thought  to  have  been 

angry  with  you :  [the  tide. 

But  that  sweet  face  of  yours  hath  turn'd 

And  made  it  flow  with  joy,  that  ebb^d  of 

Arise,  and  touch  our  velvet  gown.        [love. 

Stdf.  The  skirts. 
And  kiss 'em.   So. 

Dol.  Let  me  now  stroke  that  head. 

Much,  nephew,  shalt  thou  win ;  much  shalt 

thou  spend ;  [thou  lend. 

jtfuch  shalt  thou  give  away  ;  much  shalt 

Stdf.  I*,  much!  indeed.    Why  do  you 

not  thank  her  grace  ? 
Dap,  I  cannot  speak  for  joy. 
Sub.  See,  the  kuid  wretch ! 
Your  grace's  kinsman  right 

Dol,  Give  me  the  bird. 
Here  b  your  fly  ina  purse,  about  your  neck, 

cousin ; 
Wear  it,  and  feed  it  about  this  day  scv*night. 

On  your  right  wrist 

Sub.  Open  a  vein  with  a  pin. 
And  let  it  suck  but  once  a  week :  till  then. 
You  must  not  look  on't 

Del.  No.  And,  kinsman. 
Bear  yourself  worthy  of  the  blood  you  come 
on.  [WobUack  pies. 

Sub.  Her  grace  would  ha' you  eat  no  more 
Nor  Dafffler  iirumety. . 

Dd.  Nor  break  his  fiist. 
In  Heaven  and  Hell. 

Sub.  She's  with  you  every  where ! 
Nor  play  with  costar-mongers,  at  mum- 
chance,  tray-trip. 
God  make  you  rich,  (when  as  your  aunt  has 

done  it:)  but  keep 
The    gallanf St  company,   and   the   best 
sames— - 
Dtf.  Yes^  sir. 


Sub.  Gleek  and  Primero :  and  what  you 

get,  be  true  to  us. 
Dap.  By  this  band,  1  will. 
Sua.  You  may  bring's  a  thousand  pound 
Before  to-morrow  night,  (if  but  three  thou- 
Be  stirring)  an'  you  will.  [sand 

Am.  I  swear,  I  will  then. 
SuO,  Your  fly  will  learn  you  all  games. 
Fac,  Ha'  you  done  there  ?* 
Sub.  Your  grace  will,  command  him  no 

more  duties  ? 
Dol.  No: 
But  come,  and  see  me  often.  I  may  chance 
To  leave  him  three  or  four  hundred  chests 

of  treasure. 
And  some  twelve  thousand  acres  of  fairy-land. 
If  he  game  well  and  comely,   witn  good 
gamesters.  [ing  part. 

Sub.  There's  a  kind  aunt !  kiss  her  depart- 
But  you  must  sell  your  forty  mark  a  year, 
now. 
Dap,  i,  sir,  I  mean.  « 
Suh.  Or,  gi't  away  ;  pox  on't 
D(^.  I'll  gi't  mine  aunt  I'll  go  and  fetch 

the  writings* 
Sub.  'Tis  weP,  a^ay. 
Fac.  Where's  Subtle  ? 
Sub.  Here.  What  news?  [suit, 

^   Fat.  Drugger  is  at  Ihe  door,  go  take  his 
And  bid  him  fetch  a  parson^  presently : 
Say,  he  sliuli  marry  the  widow.    Thou  shalt 
spend  [Dol, 

A  hundred  pound  by  the  service !  Now  queen 
Ha'  you pack'd  up  all } 
Dol.  Yes. 

Fac.  And  how  do  you  like 
The  lady  Pliant? 
Dol.  A  good  dull  innocent  [hat. 

Sub.  Here's  your  Hieronymo'scloke,  and 
Fac,  Give  me 'em. 
Sub.  And  the  ruff,  too  ? 
Fac.  Yes,  I'll  come  to  you  presently. 
Sub.  Now  he  is  ^oue  about  his  project, 
Dol, 
I  told  you  of,  for  the  widow. 

Dol.  'Tis  direct 
Against  our  articles. 

Std>.  Well,  weMl  fit  him,  wench. 
Hast  thou  guU'd  her  of  her  jewels,  or  her 
bracel|:ts?         « 
Dol.  No,  but  I  wUI  do't 
Sub  Soon  at  night,  my  Dolly, 
When  we  are  shiot,  and  all  o\^t  fgoods  aboanl, 
£a^-ward  for  Katcliff;   we  will  turn  our 
course  [word, 

ToBrainford,  west-ward,  if  thou  sayst  the 
And  take  our  leaves  of  this  o'er-weening 
rascal. 


^  And  bid,  God  savk  yov.I  That  is,  say  to  your  aunt,  God  woe  you :  so  that  the  reading 
of  the  4to,  which  is,  God  mocner,  though  it  varies  the  phrase,  makes  no  alteration  in  the 
meaning,  and  requires  no  alteration  of  the  text 

*  Sub.  I,  MUCH  INDEED.]  The  passage  should  be  thus  pointed ; 
I,  muck!  indeed. 
It  is  an  elliptical  form  of  speaking,  equivalent  to*-Much  good  may  it  do  you  !  and  it  is  ge- 
Berally  used  ironically.    It  has  occurred,  and  been  explauitd  more  than  once  before. 
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This  peremptory  Face. 
DoL  Content,  Tm  weary  of  him. 
Sub.  Tkou'st  cause,  when  the  slave  will 
run  a  wiving.  Do), 
Against  the  instrument  that  was  drawn  be- 
tween us. 
DoL  I'll  phick  his  bird  as  bare  as  I  can. 
Sub.  Yes,  tell  her. 
She  must  by  any  means  address  some  pre- 
sent [for  wronging 
To  th'  cunning  man ;  make  him  amend^ 
His  art  with  her  suspicion ;  send  a  ring. 
Or  chain  of  pearl ;  she  will  be  tortur'd  else 
Extremely  in  her  sleep,  say,  and  ha'  strange 

things 
Come  to  her.    Wilt  thou? 
DoL  Yes. 

Sub.  My  fine  flitter-mouse. 
My  bird  o'  the  night ;  we'll  tickle  it  at  the 
Pigeons,  [trunks, 

When  we  have  all,   and  may  unlock  the 
And  say,  this's  mme,  and  thine;  and  thine, 
and  mine.  \Thei/  kiss. 

Fae.  What  now,  a  filling? 
Sub.  Yes,  a  little  exalted 
In  the  good  passage  of  our  stock-afifairs. 
Fac.  Drugger   has  brought  his  parson; 
take  him  in,  Subtle, 
And  send  Nab  back  again  to  wash  his  face. 
SxA.  I  will :  and  dhave  himself. 
Fac.  If  )ou  can  get  him. 
DoL  You  are  hot  upon  it.  Face,  whatever 
it  is !  [pound  a  month  by. 

Fac.  A  trick,  that  Dol  shall  spend  ten 
Is  he  gone  ?  [sir. 

Sub.  The  chaplain  waits  you  i'the  hall, 
Fac.  ril  go  bestow  him. 
DoL  He'll  now  marry  her,  instantly. 
Sub.  He  cannot,  yet,  he  is  not  ready. 
Dear  Dol,  [him 

Cozen  her  of  all  thou  canst.    To  deceive 
Is  no  deceit,  but  justice,  that  would  break 
Such  an  inextricable  tye  as  ours  was. 
DoL  Let  me  alone  to  fit  him. 
Fac.  Come,  my  venturers. 
You  ha'  packt  up  all  ?  where  be  the  trunks  ? 
bring  forth. 
Svh.  Here. 

Fao.  Let  us  see '  em.  Whereas  the  money  ? 

/Sub.  Here, 

In  this. 

Fac.  Mammon's  ten  pound  :  ei^ht  score 

before.  [Dapper's. 

The  brethren's  money,  this.  Drugger s,  and 


What  paper's  that? 

DoL  The  jewel  of  the  waiting-maid's. 
That  stole  it  from  her  lady,  to  know  cer- 
tain    [her  mistress  > 

'  Fac.  If  she  should  have  precedence  of 
DoL  Yes. 

Fae.  What  box  is  that? 
Sub.  The  fish-wive's  ring,  I  think. 
And  th'  ale-wive's  single  money.     Is't  not, 
Dol?  [lor'swife 

/>o/.  Yes:  and  the  whistle,  that  the  sai- 
Brought  you  to  know  an'  her  husband  were 
with  Ward*. 
Fac,  We'll  wet  it  to-morrow :    and  our 
silver-beakers,  ,    [petticoats. 

And  tavern-cups.      Where  be 'the  French 
And  girdles,  and  hangers  ? 
Sub.  Here,  i'  the  trunk. 
And  the  bolts  of  lawn. 

Fac.  Is  Drugger's  damask  there? 
And  the  tobacco  ? 
Sub.  Yes. 

Fac.  Give  me  the  keys. 
DoL  Why  you  the  keys ! 
Sub.  No  matter,  Dol :  because 
We  shall  not  open  'em,  before  he  comes. 
Fac.  lis  true,  you  shall  not  open  them, 
indeed:      '  [Dol. 

Nor  have  'em  forth.  Do  you  sec  ?  nottorth, 
DoL  No ! 

Fac.  No,  (ny  smock-rampant.    The  right 

is,  my  master  [iteep  'em  ; 

Knows  all,  has  pardon' d  me,  and  he  will 

Doctor,  'tis  true  (you  look)  for  all  your 

figures": 
I  sent  for  him,   indeedl    Wherefore,  good 

partners. 
Both  he,  and  she,  be  satisfied :  for  here 
Determines  the  indenture  tripartite, 
'Twixt  Subtle,  Dol,  and  Fafce.    All  I  can  do 
Is  to  help  you  over  the  wall,  o'  the  back-side ; 
Or  lend  you  a  sheet  to  save  your  velvet 

gown,  Dol. 
Here-  will  be  officers  presently,  bethink  you 
Of  some  course  suddenly  to  'scape  the  dock: 
For  thither  you  will  come  else.     Hark  you, 
thunder.  [.Some  knock. 

Sub.  You  are  a  precious  fiend ! 
Of.  Open  the  door. 

Fac.  Dol,   I  am  sorry  for  thee  i'  faith. 
But  hear*st  thou  ?  [where : 

It  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  place  thee  some- 
Thou  shalt  ha'  my  letter  to  mistress  Aroo. 
DoL  Hang  you  — 


'The  xMstlethat  ihesaiUfr^s  wife 


Brougftt  ygu  to  know  an*  her  husband  were  With  Ward.]  He  was  a  fanwms  pirate  of  that 
age;  of  him,  and  one  Dansiker,  were  many  ballads,  and  histories,  then  wrote  to  entertain 
the  people. 

'  Doctor,  'tis  true,  (you  look)  for  all  your  figures.']  i.  e.  You  look  to  that-^I  wrote  on 
the  margin  of  my  bciok. 

Doctor,  'tis  true  (look  you)  for  all  your  figures. Mr.  Upton. 

This  correction  of  Mr.  Upton  is  easy  and  ingenious,  but  i  judge  unnecessary:  you  look, 
means,  you  look  surmized,  and  seem  unwilling  to  believe  it.  A  similar  expression  occurs 
at  the  conclusion  or  the  Siknt  ff^oman :  ^*  Ho./  now^  gentlemen  I  do  you  look  at  me." 


Act  5.  Scene  5.] 
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Fac,  Or  madam  Caesarean  *. 

D()L  Pox  upon  you,  rogue. 
Would  I  had  but  time  to  beat  thee. 

Fac.  Subtle, 
Let's  know  where  you  set  up  next :  PU  send 
you  [tance : 

A  customer,  now  and  then,  for  old  acquain- 
What  new  course  ha*  you  ? 

Sub.  Rogue,  I  Ml  hang  myself : 
That  1  may  walk  a  greater  devil  than  thou, 
*And  haunt  thee  i'  the  flock-bed,  and  the 
buttery. 

SCENE    V. 

Love-tvii,  Officers,  Mammon,  Surh/,  Face, 

Kastril,  Ananias,  TribuUUion,  Drugger, 

Doiue  Pliant. 

Lrro.  What  do  you  mean,  my  roasters  ? 

Mam.  Open  your  door, 
Che.aters,  bawds,  conjurers. 

Off.  Or  we'll  break  it  open. 

fjyo.  What  warrant  h^e  you? 

Off.  Warrant  enougfi,  sir,  doubt  not, 
If  you'll  no<  open  it.  / 

Lgv,  is  there  an  ofHcer,  there  ? 

Of  Yes,  two  or  three  tor  failing. 

Lorc^  Have  but  patience. 
And  1  will  open  ii  straight. 

Fac,  Sir,  ha'  you  done  ? 
Is  it  a  marriage?  perfect  ?   , 

Lnro.  Yes,  my  brain. 

Fac.  Off  with  your  ruff  and  cloke  then ; 
be  yourself,  sir. 

Sur.  Down  with  the  door. 

Kas.  'Slight,  ding  it  open*. 

L(n.  Hold, 
Hold,  gentlemen,  what  means  this  violence? 

Atom.  Where  is  this  collier? 

Sur.  And  my  captain  Face  ? 

Mam.  These  day-owls. 

Sur.  That  are  birding  in  men's  purses. 

Mam.  Madam  suppository. 

Kas.  Doxy,  my  suster. 

Ana.  Locusts  i 

Of  the  foul  pit. 

Tri.  Prophane  as  Bel  and  the  dragon. 

Arui.  Worse  than  the  grashoppers,  or  the 
lice  of  Egypt. 

Lcto.    Good  gentlemen,  hear  me.    Are 
you  omcerfj. 
And  cannot  stay  this  violence  f 

Off.  Keep  the  peace. 

Zor.    Gentlemen,    what  is  the  matter? 
whom  do  you  seek  ? 

•  Th(m  shalt  ha*  my  Idier  to  Mrs.  Amo.    Dol.  Hang  i 
Fac.  Or  madam  Cjesars  an.]  The  tiames  of  two  baw^s  in  our  poefs  time :  the  Iflstseetm 
to  be  mentioned  in  his  epigrams ; 

"  And  madam  Casar,  great  Proserpina, 
"  Is  now  from  home."  The  Foyage. 

She  is  called  madam  Augusta  at  the  beginning  of  this  Jplay ;  the  4to  catts  her  madam  I»^ 

»  '^«ft*,  DING  it  open.]  Break  it  open.    Ding  is  used  in  the  Scotch  poets  in  the  same 
s«Dse ;  and,  as  Mr.  Upton  also  says,  it  is  yet  so  used  in  the  West  «f  Eoglaod. 


Mam.  The  chemical  cozener. 
Sur.  And  the  captain  pander. 
ICas.  The  nun  my  suster. 
Mam.  Madam  Kabbi. 
Ana.  Scorpions, 
And  caterpillars. 

Ltro,  Fewer  at  once,  I  pray  you.  , 

Off.    One   after   another,    gentlemen,  I 
charge  you. 

By  virtue  of  my  staff 

Ana.  They  are  the  vessels 
Of  pride,  lust,  and  the  cart. 
Lov.  Good  zeal,  lie  still, 
A  little  while. 
Tri.  Peace,  deacon  Ananias. 
Lov.  The  house  is  mine  here,  and  the 
doors  are  open : 
If  there  be  any  such  persons  as  you  seek  for. 
Use  your  authority,    search    on   o'  god's 

name. 
I  am  but  newly  come  to  town,  and  finding 
This  tumult  'bout  my  door  (to  tell  you  true) 
It  somewhat 'maz'd  me;  'till  my  man,  here, 

(fearing 
My  more  displeasure)  told  me  he  had  done 
Somewhat  an  insolent  part,  let  out  my  house 
(Belike,  presumuig  on  my  known  aversion 
From  any  air  o'  the  town,  while  there  was 
sickness)  [ate. 

To  a  doctor,  and  a  captain :  who,  what  they 
Or  where  they  be,  he  knows  not. 
Mam.  Are  they  gone  ?  L^^  enter. 

Lov.  You  may  go  in  and  search,  sir.  Here 
I  find  fsmok'd. 

The  empty  walls  worse  than  I  left 'em, 
A  few  crack'd  pots,  and  glasses,  and  a  for- 

nace; 
The  ceiling  fill'd  with  poesies  of  the  candle : 
And  madam,  with  a  diKlo,  writ  o'  the  walls. 
Only  one  gentlewoman,  I  met  here. 
That  is  within,  that  said  she  was  a  widow — 
Kas.  I,rthat  's  my  suster.    I  '11  go  thump 

her.    Where  is  she  ? 
Lov.  And  should  ha'  married  a  Spanish 
count,  but  he. 
When  he  came  to't,  neglected herso  grossly. 
That  I,  a  widower,  am  gone  through' with 
her. 
Sur.  How !  have  I  lost  her  then? 
Lov.  Were  you  the  don,  sir  ? 
Good  faith,  now,  she  does  blame  yo'  ex- 
tremely, and  says  [the  pains 
You  swore,  and  told  her,  you  had  ta'en 
To  dye  your  beard,  and  umbre  o'er  your 
face. 
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Borrowed  a  suit,  and  ruff,  aU  for  her  love ; 
And  then  did  nothing.     What  an  OTersi^ht, 
And  want  of  putting  torward,  sir,  was  tins ! 
Well-fare  an  old  harquebuzier,  yet,       [hit. 
Could  prime  his  powder,  and  give  fire,  and 
All  in  a  twinkling; 
Mam.  The  whole  nest  are  fled ! 
Lov.  What  sort  of  birds  were  they? 

[ManmoH  comes  forth. 
'    Mam.  A  kind  of  choughs,  [purse 

Or  thievish  daws,  sir,  that  have  pick'd  my 
Of  eight-score  and  ten  pounds,  within  these 

&ve  weeks. 
Beside  my  first  materials ;  and  my  goods. 
That  lie  r  the  cellar,  which  I  am  glad  they 

ha'  left, 
r  may  have  home  yet. 
Lov.  Think  you,  so,  sir  ? 
Mam.  L  [wise. 

Lao.  Bv  order  of  law,  sir,  but  not  other- 
Mam.  Kot  mine  own  stuff? 
Lov.  Sir,  I  can  take  no  knowledge. 
That  they  are  yours,  but  by  public  means. 
If  you  call  bring  certificate,  that  you  were 

guU'd  of  'em, 
%r  any  formal  writ  out  of  a  cour^  ^ 

That  you  did  cozen  yourself,  I  will  not  hold 
them. 
Mam.  I'll  rather  lose 'em. 
Lov.  That  vou  shall  not,  sir. 
By  me  in  troth.    Upon  these  terras  theysu-e 
yours.  [gold  all  ? 

What,  should  they  ha'  been,,  sir,  tum'd  into 
Mam.  No,  [then? 

I  cannot  tell.  It  may  be  tliey  should.  What 
Xoow  What  a  great  loss  in  hope  have  you 

sustain' d? 
Mam,  Not  1,  the  common-wealth  has. 
Fac.  I>  he  would  ha'  built 
The  city  neVr ;  and  made  a  ditch  about  it 
Of  silver,  should  have  run  with  cream  from 
Hogsden ;  [kers. 

That  every  Sunday  in  Moor*fields»  the  youn- 
And  tits,  and  tom-boys  should  have  fed  on, 
gratis. 
Mam.  I  will  go  mount  a  tumep-cart,  and 
preach  ,    [months.    Surly, 

The  end  o'  the  world,  within  tliese  two 
What!  in  a  dream? 

Sur.  Must  I  needs  cheat  myself. 
With  that  same  foolish  vice  of  honesty  1    • 
Come,  let  us  go,  and  hearken  out  the  rogues. 
That  Face  I'll  mark  for  mine,  if  e'er  I  meet 
him. 
Fac.  If  I  can  hear  of  him,  sir,  I'll  bring 
you  word,  [strangers 

Unto  your  lodffing ;  for  in  troth,  thev  were 
To  me,  I  thougnt'em  honest  aa  myself,  sir. 
/  U^  come  forth. 

Tri.  lis  well,  the  saints  shall  BOt  lose  all 
yet    Go, 
And  get  some 


Lov.  For  what,  my  zeafeus  friends  ? 

Ana.  To  bear  away  the  portion  of  the 
righteous 
Out  of  this  den  of  thieves. 

Lov.  What  is  that  portion? 

Ana.  The  goods  sometimes  the  orphans, 
that  the  brethren 
Bought  with  their  silver  pence. 

Ijyc.  What,  those  i'  the  cellar, 
The  knijzht  sir  Mammon  claims  ? 

Ana.  I  do  defy 
The  wicked  Mammon,  so  do  all  the  bre- 
thren, [conscience 
Thou  prophane  man,  I  ask  thee  with  what 
Thou  canst  advance  tliat  idol  against  us. 
That  have  the  seal  ?  were  not  the  shillings 
numbrcd,  [told  out. 
That  made  the  pounds?  were  not  the  pounds 
Upon  the  second  day  of  the  fourth  week. 
In  the  eighth  month,  upon  the  ^ablc  dormant. 
The  year  of  the  last  patience  of  the  saints. 
Six  hundred  and  ten  ? 

Lov.  Mine  earnest  vehement  botcher. 
And  deacon  also,  I  cannot  dispute  with  you. 
But  if  you  get  you  not  away  uie  sooner, 
I  shall  confute  you  with  a  cudgeL 

Ana.  Sir. 

Tri.  Be  patient,  Ananias. 

Ana.  I  am  strong. 
And  will  stand   up,  well  girt,  against  au 

host. 
That  threaten  Gad  in  exile. 

Lot.  I  sliail  send  you 
To  Amsterdam  to  your  cellar. 

Ana.  1  will  pray  there. 

Against  thy  house:  may  dogs  defile  thy  walls''. 

And  wasps  and  hornets  breed  beneath  thy 

roof,      ^  [coz'nage. 

This  seat  of  falsehood,  and  this  cave  of 

Lov.  Another  too? 

Dru.  Not  I  sir,  I  am  no  brother. 

[i^nigger  enitrs,  and  he  beats  him  atixi^. 

Lov.  Away,  you  Harry  Nicholas,  do  you 
talk?  »* 

Fac.  No,  this  was  Abel  Drugger.     Good 
sir,  ^o,  .  if  a  the  parson. 

And  satisfy  him ;  tell  him  all  is  done: 
He  staid  too  long  a-washing  of  his  face. 
The  doctor,  he  shall  hear  of  him  at  West- 
chester ; 
And  of  the  captain,  tell  him,  at  Yarmouth,  or 
Some  good  p(^-town  else,  lying  for  a  wind. 
If  you  can  get  off  the  angry  child,  now,  sir — 

ICas.  Come  on,  you    ewe,    you     have 
match'd  most  sweetly,  ha*  you  not? 

E'o  his  sister. 
'  you  tupt 
But  by  a  duSb'd  boy,  to  make  you  a  lady- 
torn  ?  [youy  now. 

'Slight,  you  are  a  mammet !  O,  I  could  touse 
Death,  mun'  you  marry  with  a  pox  ? 
Lov,  You  he,  boy; 


*^  Arn^,  you  Haarry  Nicholas,  do  you  talk  fj  This  fellow  was  a  horrid  enthusiast,  and 
author  of  the  sect  called  the  Family  •f  Love.  See  Statpb's  Armals  qf  Smcch  MUxabetht 
2d  vol.  p.  508.^Dr.  Grb  Y. 


Aot  5.  Scene  5.] 
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As  sound  as  you:  pnd  I'm  beforehand  with 
you. 
Kas,  Anon? 

Lm.  Come,  will  you  quarrel?  Iwillfeize 
you,  sirrah". 
Why  do  you  not  buckle  to  your  tools  ? 

AiU.  God's  lieht! 
This  is  a  fine  old  boy,  as  e'er  I  saw  \ 
Lom.  What,  do  you  change  your  copy 
now  ?  proceed,  [dare. 

Here  stands  my  dove :  stoop  at  her  if  you 
Koa,  'Slight,  )  must  love  him !  I  cannot 
phuse,  i'  £aith !  [protest. 

An'  I  should  be  hang'd  for't     ouster,  I 
I  honour  thee  for  this  match. 
Lon,  O,  do  you  so,  sir? 
Kan,  Yes,  an'  thou  canst  take  tobacco, 
^nd  drink,  old  boy, 
I'll  give  her  five  hundred  pound  more  to 

her  marriage. 
Than  her  own  state. 
Lao,  Fill  a  pipe  full,  Jeremy. 
Fac,  Yes,  but  go  in,  and  take  it,  sir. 
Zop.  We  will. 
I  will  be  rul'd  by  thee  in  any  thins,  Jeremy. 
Kq»,  'Slight,  thou  art  not  hiae-boundl 
thou  art  ajovy  boy; 


Come  let*s  in,  I  pr'ythee,  jind  take  our 

whiffs. 
Lov,  Whiff  in  with  your  sister,  brother 

boy.    That  master  [vant. 

That  had  received  such  happiness  by  a  ser- 
in such  a  widow,  and  with  so  much  wealth. 
Were  very  ungrateful,  if  he  would  not  be 
Alitde  indulgent  to  that  servant's  wit. 
And  help  his  fortune,  though  with  some. 

small  strain 
Of  his  own  candour.  Therefofc,  gentlemen. 
And  kind  spectators,  if  I  have  outstript 
An  old  man's  gravity,  or  strict  canon,  think 
What  a  young  wife,  and  a  good  brain  may 

do:  [too. 

Stretch  age's  truth  sometimes,  and  crack  it 
Speak  for  thyself,  knave. 

Fac,  So  I  will,  sir.    Gentlemen, 
My  part  a  little  fell  in  this  last  scene. 
Yet  'twas  decorum ".    And  though  I  am 

clean 
Got  off  from  Subtle,  Surly,  Mammon,  Dol, 
Hot  Ananias,  Dapper,  Drugger,  all 
With  whom  I  traded ;  yet  I  put  myself 
Ou  jou  that  are  my  country:  and  this  pelf. 
Which  I  have  got,  if  you  do  quit  me,  rests 
To  feast  you  often,  and  invite  new  guests. 


"  Ixdll  FBiZB  you,  sirrah,'^  I'll  drive  you :  the  word  is  common  in  our  old  authors,  and, 
as  Mr.  Upton  adds,  still  used  m  the  West  of  England. — Di.  Gret. 

"  My  part  a  Utile  fell  in  t)us  last  scene. 
Yet  'txixu  DECORUM.]  i.  e.  suitable  to  the  decorum  of  character.    The  catastrophe  of 
the  play  is  well  managed,  and  the  discovery  of  the  whole  not'injudiciously  contrived.    Our 
poet  could  not  help  telling  his  audience  he  thought  so  too. 


This  Comedy  was  first  acted  in  the  year  161  (), 
By  the  'King's  Majesty \  Servants. 


RlCiC  BUABADOE. 

joh.  lowik. 
Hen.  Condel. 
Alex.  Cooke. 
Rob.  Aemin. 


The  principal  Comedian;  were, 

JoH.  HEMltfCS. 

Will.  Ostler. 
JoH.  Underwooo. 
Nic.  TOOLY. 

Will.  Eglestone. 


CATILINE  HIS  CONSPIRACY. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 

Sylla's  Ghost. 

Cicero.* 

Catiline. 

Antonius. 

Lentulus. 

Cato. 

Cethegus. 

Catulvs.-^' 

AUTRO<SIUS. 

Crassus. 

CURIVS. 

Cjeaar. 

Vargunteius. 

Qu.  ClCBRO.«-  ' ' 

LoNGINlfs. 

Syllanus. 

Lecca 

Flaccvs. 

FOLVIUS. 

POMTINIVS, 

])estia. 

Sanoa. 

Gauinius. 

Senators. 

Statilius. 

ThbAllobroges, 

Ceparius. 

Petrbius. 

Cornelius,    n 

Soldiers. 

Volturtivs, 

Porter. 

AUREUA.* 

LiCTORS. 

FULVIA.        - 

Servants. 

Sempronia. 

Pages. 

Galla. 

Chorus* 

SCEN 

JB,  Rome. 

ACT    L 


SCENE   L 


SyMsOhost. 

T\08T  Ihou  not  feel  me^  Rome?  not  yet^ 
IJ  is  night 

^heaTT  on  thee,  and  my  vei|ilit  so  light  > } 
CaD  SyIm's  ghost  arise  witl^n  thy  walls 
Leas  thieat^nin^  than  an  earthquake,  the 
quicknlls 


Of  thee  and  thine  ?  Shake  not  the  frighted 
heads  [beds? 

Of  thy  steep  tow'rs  ?  or  shrink  to  their  fint 
Or,  as  their  ruin  the  large  Tyber  fills. 
Make  that  swell  up,  and  drown  thy  seren 
proud  hills?  [death. 

What  sleep  is  this  doth  seise  thee  so  like 
And  is  not  it?  Wakerfeel  her  in  my  breath : 
Behold  I  come,  sent  from  the  Stygian  sound. 
As  a  ctire  vapour  that  had  cleft  the  ground'. 


*  JDoM thou notful me,  Romef  noiyHf  uidM 

Soieavjf  on  thee^  and  tny  weigfu  eo  light  T\  The  poet  opens  his  play  with  the  ghost  of 
Sylla :  this  is  an  imitation  of  Seneca's  Thyestes,  in  wnich  the  ghost  of  Tantalus  appean, 
attended  by  the  furies.  Perhap  this  first  scene  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  prologue. 
There  are  other  instances  in  the  antient  dramatic  writers,  where  these  shadowy  beings  are 
introduced  in  the  beginning  of  a  play.  The  prologue  to  the  Aukdaria  of  Piautus  is  spoke 
•by  the  god  Lar ;  and,  what  is  exactly  to  our  purpose,  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  ^ 
goost  ofPolydorus  is  the  first  roeaker  m  the  tragedy. 
f  Behold  J  come,  sent  from  the  SfygUm  wund, 
^  Ma  dire^i9apour,  thathaddeft  thegnnmdA  This  is firom  Seneca s 

~  'iitarf  mi  air 


^MiUor, 


ttnwoqpor 


Tellwre  rupta,  vd  gravem  populie  ktem 
Sparsura  pestis,       Tbyest  ver.  87* 

3  \^ 
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[Aet  1.  Scene  f 


T  iDgeDderwitli the  nigfat^aod  blast  the  day ; 
Or  like  a  pestilence  that  should  display 
IniecUoD  tbrou^  the  worid :  which  thus  I  do. 
IDueocers  Catiline  in  his  sUidy. 
Pluto  be  at  thy  counsels,  and  into 
Thy  darker  bosom  enter  Sy  lla's  spirit : 
All  that  was  mine,  and  bad,  thy  breast  inherit 
Alas,  how  weak  is  that  for  Catiline ! 
Did  1  but  say  (vain  voice!)  all  that  was 

mine? 
All  that  the  Gracchi,  Cinna,  Marius,  would. 
What  now,  had  1  a  body  again,  1  could. 
Coming  from  hell,  what  fiends  would  wish 

should  be. 
And  Hannibal  coald  not  have  wish'd  to  see. 
Think  thou,  and  practise.    Let  the  long-bid 

seeds 
Of  treason  in  thee  now  shoot  forth  in  deeds 
Ranker  than  horror;  and  thy  former  &cts 
Not  fall  in  mention,  but  to  urge  new  acts: 
Conscience  of  them  provoke  thee  on  to  more : 
Be  still  thy  incests,  murders,  rapes  before 
Thy  seusf\;  thy  forcing  first  a  vestal  nun ; 
Thy  parricide,  late,  on  thy  own  only  son ', 
After  his  mother,  to  make  empty  way 
For  thy  last  wicked  nuptials ;  worse  than  they 
1  hat  blaze  tJiat  act  of  thv  incestuous  life. 
Which  got  thee  at  once  a  uaugfater  and  a  wife. 
I  If  ave  the  slaughters,  that  thou  didst  for  me. 
Of  senators;  for  which,  I  hid  for  thee 
Thy  murder  of  thy  brother,  (being  so  brib'd) 
And  writ  bim  in  the  list  of  my  proscribed 
After  thy  fact,  to  save  thy  little  shame : 
Thy  incest  with  thy  sister,  I  not  name ; 
These  are  too  light:   fate  will  have  thee 

pursue 
Deeds  after  which  no  mischief  can  be  new ; 
The  ruin  of  thy  countr^i  thou  wert  built 
For  such  a  work,  and  boni  for  no  less  guilt. 
What  though  defeated  once  thou'st  been^ 

and  l^nowp, 
Tempt  it  again :  that  is  thy  act,  or  none. 
What  air  the  several  ills  that  visit  earth, 
(Brought  forth  by  night  with  a  sinister  birth) 
Plagues,  famine,  fire,  could  not  reach  unto. 
The  sword,  nor  surfeit^  let  thy  fury  do : 
Make  all  past,  present,  future  Hi  thine  own ; 
And  conquer  all  example  in  thy  one. 
'Nor  let  thy  thought  find  any  vacant  time 
To  hate  an  olijj  but  still  a  fresher  crime 


Drown  the  remembiaocc ;  let  not  miscfaief 

cease. 
.  But  wfaQe  It  is  lo  ponialiiiig,  faicmae  \ 
.Conscience  and  care  die  in  thee  ;|iDd  be  firee 
Not  heav*n  itself  from  thy  impiety :     [day. 
Let  night  grow  blacker  with  thy  plots,  and 
At  shewing  but  thy  head  forth,  start  away 
From  this  half-sphere;  and  leave  Rome's 

blinded  walls  [rals, 

T"  embrace  lusis,  hatreds,  slaughters,  tunc- 
Aud  not  recover  sight,  till  their  own  flames 
Do  light  them  te  their  ruir».  All  the  names 
Of  thy  confed'rates  too  be  no  less  great 
In  hell  than  here:  that  when  we  would  re* 

peat  [all. 

Our  strengths  in  muster,  we  may  name  you 
And  furies  upon  yon  for  (lines  call. 
Whilst  what  you  do  may  strike  them  into 

fean,  [chief  theirs. 

And  make  them  grieve,  and  wsh  your  mi** 

SCENE    XL 


Catiline  soha. 


Cai, 


It  is  decreed.  Nor  shall  thy  fate,  O 
Rome, 
Resist  my  vow.  Tho'  hills  were  set  on  htlb. 
And  seas  met  seas  to  guard  Ihee,  I  would 

through:  [dust; 

I  'd  plough  up  rocks,  steep  as  the  Alps  in 
And  lave  the  Tyrrhene  waters  into  clouds ; 
But  I  would  reach  thy  head,  thy  head,  proud 

city ! 
The  ills  that  I  have  done  cannof  be  safe 
But  by  attempting  greater ;  and  I  feel 
A  spirit  within  me  chides  my  sluggish  hands. 
And  says  they  have  been  innocent  too  long. 
Was,!  a  man  bred  mat  ^  Rome  herKlf  ? 
One  form'd  for  all  her  honours,  all  hef 

glories  ? 
Equal  to  all  her  titles  ;  that  could  stand 
Close  up  with  Atlas,  and  sustain  her  name 
As  strong  as  he  doth  heaven  }  and  was  I, 
Of  all  her  brood,  mark'd  out  for  the  repulse 
By  her  no-voice,  when  I  stood  candidate 
To.be  commander  in  the  Pontic  war? 
I  will  hereafter  call  her&tepdame  ever:  ^ , 
tf  she  can  lose  her  nature,  1  can  lose        '  \ 
My  piety;  and  in  her  stony  entrails 
Dig  me  a  seat ;  where  I  will  live  again. 
The  labour  of  her  womb,  and  be  a  bunicD 


'Thy  forcing  first  a  vestal  nun  ; 


Tky  parricide,  late,  on  thy  awn  only  son.']  This  priestess  of  Vesta,  defiled  by  Catiline, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  sister  of  TuUy.  He  killed  his  son,  in  order  to  make  room  for  his 
mistress  Aurelia  Orestilla :  the  4to  reads  thine  own  nahtrai  son  ;  the  lection  I  follow,  is  th^t 
of  the  eldest  folio,  which  I  think  the  most  eniphaticaL 

♦ Ijct  not  mischief  cease, 

BtU  while  it  is  in  punisliing,  increase.']  lliese,  with  the  preceding  and  following  veises, 
are  translated  likewise  from  Seneca: 

'        Nee  vacet  cuiquam  vetus 

Odisse  crimen  ;  semper  oria^tur  ntrmm; 
Nee  unum  in  uno,;  dtsmque  punitur  scelus, 

Crescat, • — ^ — ' 

Jusque omnepereat;  nonsitit  vestris maHs 

Immune  cteium — 

Nox  uirajiat,  excidat  data  dies. 


Act  1.  Scene  8.] 


CATIUNE'S  CONSPIRACY.^ 


tn 


Weightier  than  all  the  prodigies  and  mon- 

ttcrs  [knew  Mars. 

That  she  hath  teem'd  with,  since  she  first 

SCENE    III. 
Catiline,  Aurelia. 

Cat.  Who's  therei 

Aur.  n 'is  I. 

CfU.  Aurelia^ 

Aur.  Yes. 

Cat,  Appear, 
And  break  like  day,  my  beauty,  to  this  circle : 
Upbraid  thy  Phabus,  that  he  is  so  long 
la  mounting  to  that  poiut,  which  should  give 
thee         '  [my  sweet? 

Thy  proper  splendour.    Wherefore  frowns 
Have  i  too  long  been  absent  from  these  lips, 
IHe  kisseth  them. 
This  cheek,  these  eyes  ?  what  is  my  tres- 
pass? speak. 

Aur.  It  seems  you  know»  that  can  accuse 
yourseit. 

Cat.  I  will  redeem  it. 

Aur.  Still  you  ssnr  so.    When  ? 

Cat.  When  Oresfilla,  by  her  bearing  well 
These  my  retirements,  and  stol'n  times  for 

thought. 
Shall  gi  vc  their  etfects  leave  to  call  her  queen 
Of  all  the  world,  in  place  of  humbled  Rome. 

Aur.  you  court  me  now. 

Cat.  As  I  would  always,  love. 
By  this  ambrosiac  kiss,  and  this  of  nectar, 
WouM'st  thou  but  hear  as  gladly  as  I  speak. 
Could  my  Aurelia  think  1  meant  her  less; 
When,  wooing  her,  I  first  remov'd  a  wife. 
And  then  a  son,  to  make  my  bed  and  house 
Spacious  and  fitt'  embrace  her  ?  these  were 

deeds 
Not  t'  have  begun  with,  but  to  end  with 
more  [one 

And  greater :  He  that,  building,  stays  at 
Floor,  or  the  second,  hath  erected  none. 
' Twas  how  to  raise  thee  I  was  meditating; 
1  o  make  some  act  of  mine  answer  thy  love : 
That  love,  that  when  my  state  was  now 
quite  sunk,         ^  [again. 

Came  witn  thy  wealth,  and  weigh'd  it  up 
And  made  my  emergent  fortune  once  more 
look  [stars. 

Above  the  main ;  which  now  shall  hit  the 
And  stick  my  Orestilla  there  amon|pt  'em. 
If  any  tempest  can  but  make  the  billow. 
And  any  billow  can  but  lift  her  ^eatness. 
But  I  must  pray  my  love,  she  will  put  o^n 


Like  habits  with  myself.    I  have  to  do 
With  many  men,  and  many  natures  ^  Some 
That  must  be  blown  and  sooth'd ;  as  Len- 

tulus,  [blood. 

Whom  I  have  heav'd  with  ma^ifvmg  his 
And  a  vain  dream  out  of  the  Sybil's  books. 
That  a  third  man  of  that  great  fam'dy 
Whereof  he  is  descended,  the  Cornelil,        ^ 
Should  be  a  king  in  Rome :  which  I  have 

'  htr^d  ^ 

The  flat  I' ring  augurs  to  interpret  him, 
Cinna  and  Sylla  dead.  Then  Md  Cethegus» 
Whose  valour  I  have  fum'd  into  his  ponon. 
And  prais'd  so  into  daring,  as  he  would  ^^^ 
Go  on  u^toa  the  gods,  kiss  lightning.  Wrest 
The  engine  firom  the  Qyclops,  and  givc^fire 
At  face  of  a  full  cloud, .and  stand  his  jte^ 
When  I  would  bid  hiiu  move.  Others  there 

■are,         '  • 

Whom  envy  to  the  state  draws,  and  puts  on 
For  contumelies  received,  (and  such  are 

sureoi^es) 
As  Curius,  and  the  foren&m*d  Lentulus, 
Both  which  have  been  degraded  in  the  se- 
nate, '  [rubb*d. 
And  must  have  their  disgraces  still  new 
To  make  'em  smart,  and  labour  of  revenge. 
Others  whom  mere  ambition  fires,  and  dole 
Of  provinces   abroad,   wUoh    they  have 

feign'd  ^.  '-'  rmis'd?   ♦ 

To  their  crude  hopes,  ^nd  I*  as  amply  nro- 
These,  Lecca,  Varguntelos,  Bestia,  Aitb^ 

nius.  '  [captains 

Some  whom  their  waifts  oppress,  as  th'  idl% 
Of  Sylla*s  troops  r  and  divers  Roman  kiiigiits 
(The  profuse  wasters  of  their  patrimonies) 
So  threatened  with  their  debts,  as  theyv  will 

novi 
Run  any  desp'rate  fortime  for  a  change.     ! 
These  for  a  time  we  must  relieve,  Auaelh, 
And  make  our  house  their  safeguard :  like 

for  those 
That  fear  the  law,  or  stand  within  her  fjnpe. 
For  any  act  past,  or  to  come«*  «'Such  will. 
From  their  own  crimes  be  factious,  as  fi'om 

ours.  [won 

*  Some  more  there  be,  slight  airiings,  m\t  be 
With  dogs  and  horses,  or  perhaps  a  whdra<; 
Which  must  be  had :  and  if  they  venture 

lives  '      \; 

For  us,  Aurelia,  we  must  hazard  honours  • 
Alittle.  Get  thee  store  and  change  of  wonfen. 
As  I  have  boys;  and  give 'em  time  and  place; 
And  all  connivence :  be  thy  Self,  too,  courtly^ 
And  entertain,  and  feast,  sit  up»  and  revel  ;• 


-/  hofce  to  do 


H^ith  many  men,  and  many  wUures.']  The  following  description  is  artful  in  the  poet»  to 
let  us  into  the  true  characters  of  the  several  conspirators,  and  prepare  us  for  their  appeal^ 
ance.  It  is  jperfectly  consonant  likewise  to  historic  truth  ;  and  is  only  a  poetical  translation 
of  what  SaUust  himself  bath  given  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  history  of  Caiiline^t  Con- 
spiracy, 

*  Some  more  there  he,  flight  airlinos.]  Airlinga  is  an  expressive  word,  and  vervsignifi* 
cantly  denotes  the  levity  and  impotence  of  mind  in  most  of  the  conspirators.  But  Mr. 
Theobald,  dissatisfied  with  the  word,  and  probably  induced  by  the  following  terms,  pro- 
poseth  hireUnp  u  the  juster  reading. 
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CATIUNE'S  CONSPIRACY. 


[Act  1.  Scene  4; 


Ca]1  all  the  m«ft,tbt  hit,  andiplrited  dimes 
Of  Rome  about  thee :  and  begin  a  £»hion 
Of  freedom  and  community.    Some  will 
thank  thee,  [must  ake 

l1io'  the  sour  senate  frown,  whose  heads 
In  fear  and  feeling  too.   We  mull  not  spare 
Or  cost  or  modesty.    It  can  but  shew 
like  one  (of  Juno^8»  or  of  Jovt^t  disguises. 
In  either  th^  or  me :  and  will  as  soon 
When  things  succeed,  be  thrown  by,  or  let 

As  it  a  veil  put  <^,  a  visor  changed. 
Or  the  scene  shifted  in  our  theatres 

[ji  nnist  xvUhout* 
Who's  that  ?  It  isthe  Toiee  of  Lentulus. 

jiur.  OrofCediegus. 

Cert.  In,  my  (air  Aurelia,  [see 

And  think  upon  these  arts.  They  must  not 

How  frur  you're  trusted  with  these  privacies ; 

Tbo*  on  their  shoulders,  necks,  and  heads 

you  rise. 

SCENE    IV. 

lentulua,  Ceihegus,  Catiline, 

Jjtni.  'It  is,  methiaks,  a  morning  full  of 
£ite! 
It  riseth  slowly,  ai  her  sullen  car       [at  it ! 
Had  all  the  weidUa  of  sleep  and  death  hung 
She  is  not  rosle-lBnger'd,  but  swoln  black ! 
Her  iice  is  like  a  water  tum'd  to  blood. 
And  her  sick  head  is  bound  about  with 

clouds. 
As  if  she  threatened  night  ere  noon  of  day ! 
It  does  not  look  as  it  would  have  a  hail 
Or  health  wished  in  it,  as  on  other  moms. 

CflT.  Why,  all  the  fitter,  Lentulus:  our 
coming 
Is  notfor  salutation,  we  have  business. 

CaL  Said  nobly, brave  Cethegus.  Where's 
Avtromus? 

Cd,  Ishenotcome? 

Cat.  Not  hete. 

Cet  Nor  Vargunteius? 

Ort.  Neither. 


CW.  A  file  in  their  beds  and  bosoms. 
That  so  will  serve  their  sloth  rather  than 

virtue. 
They  are  no  Romans,  and  at  such  high  need 
As  now.  ' 

ten.  Both  they,  Longinus,  Lecca,  Curius, 
Fulvius,  Gabiohis,  gave  me  word  last  night. 
By  Lucius  Bestia,  Qiey  would  all  be  here. 
And  early. 

Cet.  Yes :  as  you,  had  I  not  call'd  you. 
Come  we  all  sleep,  and  are  mere  dormice; 

flies 
A  little  less  than  dead:  more  dulness  hangs 
On  us  than  on  the  mom.  W«  're  spirit-bound 
In  ribs  of  ice ;  our  whole  bloods  are  oue 

stone; 
And  honour  cannot  thaw  us,  nor  our  wants, 
Tno'  they  bum  hot  as  fevers  to  our  states. 
Cat.  1  muse  they  would  be  tardy  at  aii 
hour  • 

Of  so  great  purpose. 

Cet.  Ifthe  gods  had  call'd 
lliem  to  a  purpose,  they  would  just  have 
come  [slow 

With  the  same  tortoise  speed;  that  are  thus 
To  such  an  action,  which  the  gods  will  envy. 
As  askinff  no  less  means  than  all  their  pow'rs, 
Coojom'a,  t' effect      I  W9uid  have  seen 

Rome  burnt 
By  this  time,  and  her  ashes  in  an  urn : 
Tne  kingdom  of  the  senate  rent  asunder; 
And  the  degen'rate  talking  gown  runfrigbted 
Out  of  the  air  of  Italy. 

Cut.  Spirit  of  men!  [much 

Thou  heart  of  our  great  enterprise!  how 
I  love  these  voices  in  thee ! 

Cei.  O,  the  days  [leave 

Of  Sylla's  sway,  when  the  free  sword  took 
To  act  all  that  it  would  I 
Cat,  And  was  familiar 
With  entrails,  as  our  augurs. 

Cet,  Sous  kill'd  fathers. 
Brothers  their  brothers. 
Cat,  All  hate  liad  licence  given  it,  all  rage 
reins  ■. 


'  Lent  IiUfm€tkinks,a^au>rmngJuUoffate!'\  Lentulus  is  before  described  as  much 
addicted  lo  superstition,  and  the  observance  of  omens;  tliis  remark  therefore  upon  the 
^iacknesa  of  the  momtn|^  could  not  have  pfccecded  with  equal  propriety  from  tlie  mouth 
of  any  other.  The1>eguning  of  Mr.  Addison's  Cato  hath  a  sreat  similitude  to  this  speech 
of  Leatuhis,  which  almost  inmiceth  one  to  imagine  it  a  copy  from  our  poet. 

*  JU  hate  had  licence  given  it;  all  rage  reign 'd.]  As  tliis  line  is  perfectly  good  seme, 
the  reader  peiiiaps  may  not  see  any  necessity  for  altering  the  text ;  but  as  there  is  a  diil^'r* 
ent  reading  in  the  oldest  folio,  and  a  reading  I  think  far  more  poetical  and  nervous,  I  am 
incliaed  to  give  it  the  preference.    In  that  copy  the  verse  stands  thus: 

All  hate  liad  licence  given  it:  alt  rd^e  rained. 
The  same  is  continued  in  the  edition  of  1640.  The  succeedhig  editor  in  1692  took  the 
word  rmi%e»  to  be  a  verb,  and  perceiving  it  inconsistent  in  point  of  grammatical  construc- 
tion with  the  preceding  sentencev  he  altered  it  to  the  verb  reign^d^  which  the  sense  seemed 
to  reouire :  and  this  raiding  was  copied  in  the  test  edition  of  1716.  But  the  true  lection  is 
the  substantive  mM,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  text :  the  ima^e  is  a  classical  and  bold  prosopo* 
peia,  taken  from  a  horse  with  the  reins  thrown  loose  upon  his  neck,  who  exults  at  large  with- 
out the  least  sense  of  coutroul  or  restraint.  One  may  take  occasion  from  hence,  to  observe 
the  great  uncertainty  of  conjectural  criticism ;  and  now  easy  it  is  to  be  misled  by  the  simi* 
-lituoe  of  sounds,  to  adopt  a  word  or  meaning  that  was  never  intended  by  the  author.  ^^ 
this  will  often  be  the  case,  even  with  the  most  judicioua  criticksj  where  an  equivocal  word 

•ccurrmf 


Act  1.  Scene  4.] 


Cet. 


CATILINE'S  CONSPIRACY. 


m 


Slaughter  bestrid   the  streets,  and 
stretcht  himself 
To  seem  more  huge ;  whilst  to  his  staiued 

thighs 
The  gofe  he  drew  flow'd  up,  and  carried 
down  [his  arch : 

Whole  heaps  of  limbs  and  bodies  through 
JKo  age  was'spaf^d,  no  sex^ 
OU.  Nay,  no  degree. 
Ctt»  Not  infants  in  the  porch  of  life  were 

The  sick,  the  old,  that  could  but  hope  a  day 
linger  by  nature's  bounty,  not  let  stay. 
Virgins,  and  widows,    matrons,    pregnant 

wives. 

All  died.  [lives '. 

Cat.  ' Twas  crime  enough,  that  they  had 

To -strike  but  only  those  that  could  do  hurt, 

Was  dull  and  poor.    Soknc  fell  to  make  the 

number. 
As  some  the  prey, 

Ctt.  The  rugged  Charon  tinted. 
And  ask'd  a  navy,  rather  than  a  boat. 
To  ferry  over  the  sad  world  that  came : 
The  maws  and  dens  of  beasts  coukl  not 

receive  (from ; 

The  bodies  that  ^ote  souls  were  frighted 
And  ev'n  the  graves  were  fiU'd  with  men, 

yet  living. 
Whose  fliffht  and  fear  had  mix'd  them  with 

the  dead. 
Cat.  And  this  shaU  be  again,  and  more, 

and  more  ! 
Vow  Lentulus,  the  third  Cornelius, 


Is  to  stand  up  m  Rome. 

Lent.  Nay,  urge  not  that 
Is  so  uncertain. 
Cat.  Howj^ 

Lent.  1  mean,  not  clear'd. 
And  therefore  not  to  be  reflected  on. 
Cat.  The  Sybil'i  leaves  uncertain }  or  the 
comments 
Of  our  grave,  deep,  divining  men  not  clear' 
Leu,  All  prophecies  you  know  suffer  the 

torture. 
CaL  But   this   akeady   hath   confessed, 
without ; 
And  so  been  weighed,  examin*d,  and  coro- 

par'd. 
As  'twere  malicious  ignorance  in  him 
Would  faint  in  the  belief 
Len.  Do  vou  believe  it  ? 
Cat.  Do  1  love  Lentulus,  or  pray  to  see  it? 
Len.  The  augurs  all  are  constant,  I  am 

meant. 
Cat.  They  had  lost  their  science  else« 
Len,  They  count  from  Cinna. 
Cat.  And  Sylla  next,  and  so  make  you 
the  third :  [it. 

All  that  can  say  the  sun  is  ris'n^  must  tliink 
Len.  Men  mark  me  more  of  late,  as  I 

come  forth.  \ 

Cat.  Why,  what  can  they  do  less }  Cinti^ 
and  Sylla 
Are  set  and  gone;  and  we  must  turn  our 

eyes 
On  him  that  is  and  shines.    Noble  Cethe- 


occurring  shall  either  improve  or  debase  tlic  sentiment,  according  to  the  sense  it  is  taken 
in.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  to  me  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and  I  believe  that  I 
shall  give  no  offence  to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Seward,  by  observing  that  an  ambiguity  of  ex- 
pression induced  him  to  propose  a  oorrectioo>  where  none  was  wanting.  La-writ  abusing 
Sampson,  the  advocate, ^ays  thus: 

**  Avaunt,  thou  buckram  budget  of  petitions, 

**  Thou  spittle  of  lame  causes ^" 

Mr.  Seward  remarks,  that  to  call  a  petty-fogger  a  person  spit  out  of  lame  causes,  seems 
▼cry  stiff;  and  as  the  commoir  cant-term  splitter  is  so  near  the  face  of  the  letters,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  its  t>eing  the  orig'uai.  But  I  apprehend,  with  submission,  that  spittle  is  the 
original  word  ;  and  it  gives  us  a  very  humorous  idea :  spittle,  in  that  author's  age,  was  the 
same  with  what  is  now  more  usually  called  an  hospital ;  and  to  call  the  wrangling  lawver  a 
spittle  qflame  causes,  is  intimating,  with  true  comic  humour,  that  his  practice  was  made  up 
of  nothing  but  mean  and  beggarly  causes,  which  no  other  man  of  the  profession  would  be 
conccrneain.  I  have  mentioned  this  instance  only  as  it  confirms  the  rejection  made  above ; 
that  the  best  criticks  maj*  be  easily  deceived,  where  the  expression  will  admit  of  two  mean- 
ings eoually  consistc^nt  with  common  sense. 

'  jiU  died.  Cat  'Twos  crime  enough,  that  they  had  lives."}  This  description  of  out- 
rageous cruelty,  which  triumphed  in  the  days  of  Sylla,  is  borrowed  from  Lucan,  who  gives 
us  this  account  of  the  barbarities  exercised  by  Marius  and  his  faction. 

fbdsfmtiliedies,  Marius  auo  mania  victor 

Corrtpuit  f  quatioque  graau  mors  sava  cucurrit  f 

NomUtas  cum  pld^pefit :  lateque  vacatur 

Ensis ;  4'  d  nmo  revacatwn  est  pectorefirrtim : 

Stat  cruor  in  templis,  mult^^  rubentia  cade 

Lubrioa  saxa  maaent ;  nulli  sua  prrfuit  atas. 

Non  senis  ejtremuni  piguil  vergentibus  annis 

Prtteipitasse  diem :  nee  prima  in  limine  vitce 

fitfanti*  mUeri  nascentia  r ampere  fata. 

OrimiHe  quo  faroi  ecedem  potuere  mereri  f  ' 

S^  satis  estjampHso  fi»or».«-LvcaK>  lib.  % 
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[Act  1.  Secfie4tf 


But  view  htm  with  me,  here  I    He  looks 

already 
As  if  he  shook  a  sceptre  o'er  the  senate, 
Abd  the  aVd  purple  dropp'd  their  rods  and 

axes: 
The  statues  melt  again,  and  household  gods 
In  groans  confess  the  travail  of  tiie  city : 
The  Tcry  walls  sweat  blood  before  the 

change ; 
And  stones  start  out  to  ruin,  ere  it  comes. 
Cet.  But  he,  and  we,  and  all  are  idle  still. 
Lcn,  I  am  your  creatare,  Sergius ;  and 

whatever 
The  great  Cornelian  name  shall  win  to  be. 
It  is  not  augury,  nor  the  Sybil's  books. 
But  Catiline  that  makes  it. 

Cat,  I  am  shadow 
To  bonour*d  Lentulus,  and  Cethegus  here, 
WKo  are  the  heirs  of  Mars. 

Cet,  By  Mars  himself, 
Catiline  is  more  my  parent ;  for  whose  virtue 
Earth  cannot  make  a  shadow  great  enough, 
Though  envy  should  come  too.    O,  there 

they  are. 
Kow  we  shall  talk  more,  though  we  yet  do 

nothing. 

{To  them,"]    Antroniuf^  Farguntdus,  Lort- 
*  gi'ius,  Curius,  Lccca,   Bcstia,  Fuhius, 
Gabinius,  SfC. 

AuL  Mail,  Lucius  Catiline* 

Far.  Hail,  noble  Sergius. 

Lon:  Hail,  Publius  Lentulus. 

Cur,  Hail,  the  third  Cornelius. 

Lee.  Caius  Cethegus,  hail. 

Cet.  Hail,  sloth  and  words, 
Instead  of  men  and  spirits. 

Cat.  Nay,  dear  Caius 

Cet.  Are  your  eyes  yet  unseel'd  ?'dare 
they  look  day 
In  the  full  face  »^>     * 

Cat.  He's  zealous  for  th'  affair. 
And  blames  your  tardy  coming,  gentlemen. 

Cei,  Unless  we  had  sold  ourselves  to  sleep 
and  ease, 
And  would  be  our  slaves'  slaves 

Cat.  Pray  you  forbear. 

Cet,  The  north  is  not  so  stark  and  cold. 


Ilnvade  me^ 
horror  dotb 


Cat.  Cethegus— 

Bet.  We  shall  redeem  all,  if  your  fire  will 
let  us. 

Cat.  You  are  too  full  of  lightning,  noble 
Caius. 
Boy,  see  all  doors  be  shut,  that  none  ap- 
proach us 
On  this  part  of  the  house.    Go  you,  and  bid 
The  pri  st,  he  kill  the  slave  I  mark'd  last 
night,  [him : 

And  bring  me  of  his  blood,  when  I  shall  call 
Till  then,  wait  all  without. 

Far.  How  u't,  Autroniut } 

Ant.  Loo]^nus? 

Lon.  Curms? 

Cur.  Lecca? 

Far.  Feel  you  nothing? 

L*n.  A  strange  unwonted 
I  know  not  what  it  is ! 

Lee.  The  day  goes  back. 
Or  else  my  senses ! 

Cur.  As  at  Atreus'  feast ! 

lA  ditrkneu  comes*  aoer  the  place. 

Ful.  Darknes^  grows  more  and  more .' 

Len.  The  vestal  flame,  I  think,  be  out 

G(d>.  What  groan  was  that  ? 

[A  groan  of  many  peopU  is  heard  under 
ground. 

Cet.  Our  phant'sies : 
Strike  fire  out  of  ourseWes,  and  force  a  day, 
.   'Ant.  Again  it  sounds !  \ 

^^cs.  As  all  the  city  gave  it ! 

Cet.  We  fear  what  ourselves  feign. 

Far.  What  light  b  this? 

lA^y  light  appears^ 

Cur.  Loolc  forth. 
'  -Len.  It  still  grows  greater  ^    ' 

Lea.  From  whence  comes  it  ? 

Lon.  A  bloody  ^rm  it  is,  that  holds  a  pise 
Lighted,  above  the  capitol !  and  now 
It  waves  unto  us ! 
'    Cat,'  J5r2LX^',  and  ominous  ! 
Our  enterprise  is  seal'd. 

Cet.  In  spite  of  darkness,  [more ; 

That  wouhi  discountenance  it.    Look   no 
We  lose  time  and  ourselves.    To  what  we 

came  for, 
Speak,  Lucius,  we  attend  you. 

Cat.  Noblest  Romans", 


"  Cet.  Are  your  eyes  yet  unseeVd  t  dare  they  look  day 
In  tlie  FULL  PACE  ?^    The  old  editions  have  it, 
-Dare  they  look  day 


In  the  ^wWjace  t 

Mr.  Seward,  dissatisfied  with  the  epithet  duU,  conjecturally  substituted  fiiU,  which  is  also 
the  reading  of  the  la$t  edition.     I  hough  the  day,  says  he,  had  been  before  described  black 
and  ominous,  and  therefore  the  sense  may  be,  dare  you  look  even  such  a  day  as  this  in  the 
face  f  yet  the  natural  taunt  of  Cethegus  taking  his  metaphor  from  a  hawk  just  unseel'd  is. 
Dare  you  look  day 
In  the  full  face  f 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  words  duU  face,  though  I  hare  retsuned  the 
text  as  I  found  it 
"  Cat  Noblest  Romans, 
ift/ou  were  less,  or  that  your  faith  and  vittue 

Dtd  not  hold  good  that  title,  4*c.]    This  speech  of  Catiline  is  in  general  a  translation  of 
his  speech  in  Sallust,  and  expressed  with  great  decorum  and  spirit* 
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If  you  were  less,  or  that  your  faith  and  virtue 

Did  not  hold  good  that  title,  with  your  bloody 

I  should  not  now  unprofitably  spend 

M)self  in  words,  or  catch  at  empty  hopes 

By  airy  ways^  for  solid  certainties. 

But  since  in  many,  and  the  greats  dangers, 

I  still  have  known  you  no  less  true  than 

I  valiant, 

And  that  1  taste  in  you  the  same  affections. 

To  will  or  nill,  to  think  things  good  or  bad. 

Alike  with  me,  (which  argues  your  firm 

friendship) 
I  dare  the  boldlier,  with  you,  set  on  foot. 
Or  lead  unto  this  great  and  soodliest  action. 
What  I  have  thought  of  it  afore,  you  all 
Have  heard  apart.    I  then  express*d  my  zeal 
Unto  the  glory ;  now,  the  need  inflames  me. 
When  I  forethink  the  hard  conditions 
'Our  states  must  undergo,  except  in  time' 
We  do  redeem  ourselves  to  liberty,   . 
And  break  the  iron  yoke  forg'd  for  our  necks ; 
For  what  less  can  we  call  it,  when  we  see 
Tire  common- wealth  engrossed  so  by  a  few. 
The  giants  of  the  state,  that  do  by  turns 
Enjoy  her,  and  defile  her  ?  all  the  earth. 
Her  kings  and  tetrarchs  are  their  tributaries; 
people  and  nations^pay  them  hourly  stipends ; 
The  riches  ot  the  world  flow  to  their  coffers, 
Aijd  not  to  Rome's.    While  (but  those  few) 

the  rest. 
However  great  we  ^re,  honest,  and  valiant, 
Are  herded  with  the  vulgar,  and  so  kept. 
As  we  were  only  bred  to  consume  conij, 
Or  wear  out  wool ;  to  drink  the  city's  water ; 
Ungrac'd,  without  authority,  or  mark ; 
Trembling  beneath  thier  rods :  to  whom,  if 

all 
Werg  well  in  ^ome,  we  should  come  forth 
_...^^,      bright  axe?". 

^flTpiaces,  honours,  ofHces  are  theirs. 

Or  where  they  will  confer  'em :  they'  leave 

us 
KjThe  dangers,  therepulses,  judgments,  wants; 
<   ^^VP^ich  how  long  will  you  bear,  most  valiant 

spirits  ? 
Were  we  not  better  to  fall  once  with  virtue, 
'^han  draw  a  wretched  and  dishonour' d 

b»reath. 
To  lose  with  shame,  when  these  men^s  pride 

will  lapgh  ? 
I  call  the  faith  ofgods  and  men  to  question. 


The  power  is  in  our  hands,  our  bodies  able. 
Our  minds  as  strong;  o'  the  contrary,  in 

them 
All  things  grown  aged,  with  their  wealth 

and  years  ; 
There  wants  but  only  to  begin  the  busmess. 
The  issue  is  certain. 
Lon.  On. 

Cet.  Let  us  go  on*'.  . 
Cur*  Bes.  Go  on,  brave  Sergius. 
Cat.  It  doth  strike  my  soul, 
(And  who  can  'scape  the  stroke,  that  hath 

a  soul. 
Or  but  the  smallest  air  of  man  within  him  ?) 
To  see -tkem  swell  with  treasure,  which  they 

.       '     pour 
^ut  In  their  riots,  eating,  drinking,  building, 
^  I.  in  the  sea !  planning  of  hills  with  valleys, 
\  And  raising  valleys  above  hills  !  whilst  we 
Tl^ave  not  to  give  our,  bodies  necessaries. 
They  have  their  change  of  houses,  manors, 

lordships ; 
We  scarce  a  fire,  or  ^  poor  household  Lar  ! 
They  buy  rarc<  Attic  statues,  Tyrian  hang-  <^ 

ings, 
Ephesian  pictures,  and  Corinthian  plate, 
Attalic  garment^  and  now  new-found  gems. 
Since  Pompey  went  for  Asia,  which  they 

purchase 
At  price  of  provinces !  the  river  Phasis 
Cannot  afford  'em  fowl,  nor  Lucrine  lake 
Oysters  enough :  Circei  too  is  searched, 
To''please  the  witty  gluttony  nf  a  mg^f  f     ^ 
Their  ancitnt  habitations  they  neglect,         / 
And  set  up  new ;  then,  if  the  echo  like  not 
In  such  a  room,  they  pluck  down  those, 

build>newer. 
Alter  them  too  ;  and  by  all  frantic  ways, 
Vex  their  wild  wealth,  as  tliey  molest  the 

people. 
From  whom  they  force  it !  Yet  they  cannot 

tame',  ^  . 

Or  overcome  their  riches  !f  not  by  making  ) 
Batbs^  orchards,  fish-pools,  letting  of  sea%>^ 
Here,  and  then  forcing  'em  out  again  "^ 
With   mountainous  heaps,   for  which  the 

earth  hath  lost 
Most  of  her  ribs,  as  entrails ;  being  now  ' 
Wounded  no  less  for  marble,  than  for  gold ! 
We,  all  this  while,  like  calm  benumb'd 
spectators. 


^^  Trembling  beneath  their  rods  ;  po  xvham,  if  all 

Were  well  in  Rtme,  xve  should  come  forth  briglU  axes.']  The  original  is,  sine  gratid, 
sine  auctoritate^  his  obnoxii  ouibus,  si  respublica  vaKret,formidini  essemus.  Our  poet  hath 
preserved  the  sentiment,  and  given  it  ^  very  ingenious  turn ;  the  allusion  is  to  the  consul's 
fascet,  or  rods,  ifi  which  th^  axe  was  bound  up. 

» *  Get  Lon.  On,  let  us  go  on.]  A  very  mat  beauty  is  here  lost :  two  charactere  totally 
diiTerent  are  confounded  into  one,  by  misplacing  the  speakers.  Lonsinus  should  only,  as 
^e  rest  afterwards  do,  bid  Catiline  proceed  in  his  speech :  and  the  fury  of  Cethegus 
catches  the  word,  and  without  hearing  more  would  rush  into  action.  I  read  therefore, 
rx»ng.  On.  Cet  Let  us  go  on.— The  rest  join  with  Longinus,  and  Catiline  •  proceeds.  With 
this  change  it  is  a  very  spirited,  as  well  as  necessary  pause  to  the  length  of  the 
Meech. — Mr.  Seward. 

'fhis  correction  is  so  very  striking  and  judicious,  that  I  have  ventured  to  place  it  m  the 
te^ty  though  ajpmst  the  authority  of  all  the  copies  * 


J^ 
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Sit  till  our  «eati  do  crack,  and  do  not  hear 
The  tbund'ring  ruins ;  whilst  at  home  our 

wants. 
Abroad  our  debts^  do  urge  ui ;  our  states 

daily 
Bending  to  l)ad,  onr  hopes  to  worse ;  and 

what 
Is  left  but  to  be  crush'd  ?  Wake,  wake,  brave 

friends. 
And  meet  the  liberty  you  oft  have  wish*d  for. 
Behold*  renown,  riches,  and  glory  court 

you; 
Fortune  holds  out  these  to  you,  as  rewards. 
Mcthitiks  (though  I  were  dumb)  th*  affair 

itself. 
The  opportunity,  your  needs,  and  dangers. 
With  the  brave  spoil  the  war  brings,  should 

invite  you. 
Use  me  your  general,  or  soldier ;  neither 
My  mind  nor  body  shall  be  waniinsr  to  you : 
And  being  consul,  I  not  doubt  t'eftect 
All  that  you  wish,  if  trust  not  Hatter  me, 
AndyouM  not  rather  still  be  slaves,  than  free. 
CtL  Free,  free. 
ZoJi.  *Tis  freedom. 
Ct/r.  Freedom  we  all  stand  for. 
CiA.  Why,  those  are  noble  voices  I  No- 
thing wants,  then, 
Bat  that  we  take  a  solemn  sacrament. 
To  strengthen  our  desigp. 
€€i.  And  most  to  act  it. 
Deferring  hurts,  where  powers  are  so  pre- 
pared.       '  i 
"  AvU  Yet,er^  we  enter  into  open  act, 
(With  favour)  'twere  no  loss,  irt  might  be 

inquir'd. 
What  the  condition  of  these  arms  would  be  ? 
Vor,  It  and  the  means  to  carry  us  throngh  ? 
Cai.  How,  friends! 
Think  you  that  I  would  bid  you  grasp  the 

wind. 
Or  call  you  to  th'  embradng  of  a  cloud  ? 
Put  your  known  valours  on  so  dear  a  business, 
And  have  no  other  second  than  the  danger. 
Nor  other  gariand  than  the  loss  ?  Become 
Your  own  assurances.    And  for  the  means. 
Consider,  firet,  the  stark  security 
The  commonwealth  is  in  now  ;  the  whole 

senate 
Sleepy,  and  dreaming  no  such  violent  blow ; 
Their  forces  all  abroad >bf  which  the  greatest, 
That  might  annoy  us  most,  is  farthest  off, 
.  In  Asia,  under  Pompey  ;  those  near  hand. 
Commanded  by  our  nriends !  ime  army  in 

-       Spain, 
By  Cneus  Piso;  th'  other  in  Mauritania, 
By  Nuccrinus;  both  which  I  have  firm. 
And  fest  unto  our  plot    Myself,  then  stand- 

ii^ 
Now  to  be  consul,  with  ray  hop'd  colleague 
Caius  Antonius,  one  no  less  engas'd 
By  his  wants,  than  we ;  and  whom   I've 

power  to  melty 

'^  Herelhegin  the  sacrambvt  to  all']    Jonson  uses  the  word  sacrament  in  the  saine 
sense  which  belongs  to  the  Latin  original.  SOeramtntum  was  the  oath  the  s<ridie]i  took  when 

they 


And  cast  in  any  mould.     Beside,  some 

others. 
That  will  not  yet  be  nam'd,  (both  sure,  and 

great  ones) 
Who,  when  the  time  comes,  shall  declare 

themselves 
Strong  fbr  our  partv ;  so  that  no  r^istance 
In  natux^  can  be  thought.    For  our  reward 

then: 
First,  all  our  debts  are  paid ;  dangers  of 

law. 
Actions,    decrees,  judgments  against   os, 

quitted ; 
The  rich  men,  as  in   Sylla's  times,  pro* 

scrib'd. 
And  publication  madeof  a\l  their  goods: 
That  house  is  yours ;  that  land  is  his ;  those 

waters. 
Orchards,  and  walks^  a  third's ;  he  has  that 

honour. 
And  he  that  office :  such  a  province  falls 
To  Vareunteius ;  this  t'  Autronius;  that^ 
To  bold  Cethegus ;  Rome  to  Lentulus. 
You    share  the  world,    her^magistracies, 

priesthoods,  " 

Wealth  and  felicity,  amongst  you,  friends; 
And  Catiline  your  servant.    Would  you, 

Curius, 
Revenge  the  contumely  stuck  upon  you, 
In  being  removed  from  the  senate  ?  now. 
Now  is  your  time.  -Would  Publius  Lentu- 
lus 
Strike  for  the  like  disgrace  ?    now  is  his 

time. 
Would  stout  Longinus  walk  the  streets  of 

Borne, 
Facing  the  Praetor  ?  now  has  he  a  time 
To  spurn  and  tread  the  fasces  into  dirt, 
Madfe  of  the  usurers  and  the  lictors  brains. 
Is  there  a  beauty,  here  in  Rome,  you  love  ? 
An  enemy  you  would  kill?  what  bead's  ndt 

yours? 
Whoae  wife,  which  boy,  whose  daughter,  cf 

what  race. 
That  th'  husband,  or  glad  parents,  diall  not 

bring  you, ' 
And  boasting  of  the  office?  only  spare 
Yourselves,  and  you  hare  all  the  earth  be» 

aide, 
A  iield  to  exerdse  your  longings  in. 
I  see  you  rais'd,  and  read  your  forwafd 

minds 
High  in  your  faces.    Bring  the  wine  a|id 

blood 
You  have  prepared  there*. 
Lon,  How! 

Cat.  I  have  kilt'd  a  slav^,    • 
And  of  his  blood  caus'd  to  be  mix'd  with 

wine. 
Fdl  every  mai^  his  bowL     There  cannot 

A  fitter  drink  to  make  tiiis  sanction  in. 
Here  I  begm  the  sacrament  to  all  *\ 
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Lee. 

Bcs. 
Ful. 
Gab. 


But  any  least  aversion  in  your  look 

To  him  that  bourds  you  next  '*,  and  your 

tliroat  opens. 
Noble  confederates,  thus  fat  is  perfect.  . 
Only  your  suffrages  1  will  expect 
At  the  assembly  for  the  choosing  consub, 
And  all  the  voices  vow  can  make  by  friends 
To  my  election.     1  hen  let  me  work  oirt 
Your  fortunes  and  mine  own.    Meanwhile, 

ftUrest 
Seard  up,  and  silent,  as  wIksi  rii^id  frosts 
Have  bound  up  lirooks  asdrir^^n,  forc'cl 

wild  beasts 
Unto  their  caves,  and  birds  irtto  the  woods, 
(Clowiw  to  their  houses^  fflid  ti»  country 

sleeps  ; 
That,  when  the  sudden  thaw  oomes,  we  maty 

break 
Upon  them  like  a<leluge^  bearing  down 
Half  Rome  before  us,  and  invade  the  rest 
With  cries,  and  noise,  aWe  to  wake  the  urns 
Of  those  are  dead,  and  make  their  ashes  fear. 
The  horrors  that  do  strike  the  world,  should 

come  [be  dumb. 

Loud,  and  uiiteok'd-for;  till  they  strike, 
Cet.  Oraculous  Sergius ! 
Len.  God-like  Catiline } 

Chorus. 

"  Can  Bothinff  great,  and  at  the  height,^ 
*'  Eemain  so  long,  but  its  own  weight  y 
"  WHlniin  it?  or  is't  blind  chance,  ^ 
"  That  still  desires  new  states  t'  advance, 
**  And  quit  the  old  ?  else  why  must  Rome  . 
"  Be  by  itself  now  T»vercome  ? 
*'  Hath  she  not  foes  enow  of  those 
"  Whom  she  hath  made  such,  an.l  enclose 
"  Her  round  about?  or  are  they  none, 
"  Except  she  first  become  her  own  ? 
"  O  wretcbednuss  of  greatest  states,  • 
**  i V  be  obnoxious  to  these  fates  ! 
"  That  catmot  keep  what  they  do  gain ; 
"  And  what  they  raise  so  ill  sustain ! 

they  were  inlisted :  the  horrid  ceremony  now  attending  it  is  recorded  by  Sallust,  who  does 
not  indeed  relate  it  for  a  certainty :  Fuere  ed  tcmpestate,  qui  dicerent  Cat.tinani,  orutione  /w- 
bitd,  cum  adjusjtirandwn  popidares  sui  sceleris  adigertt,  humani  corporis  sanguincm  vino 
pennixtum  in  paterii  circumtulisse,  SfC.  1  he  circumstances  ot  this  conspiracy  are  m  general 
so  well  known,  and  our  author  hath  so  closely  adhered  to  the  history,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  every  imitation ;  which  would  be  only  transcribing  whole"*  pages  and  whole 
orations. 

"  To  1dm  that  boards  ^ou  next,  and  your  throat  opens J\  The  grossity  of  this  image  may 
be  a  little  shaded  by  restoring  the  true  text,  which  former  editors  seem  to  have  misundt  r- 
stood.  The  first  folio  reads  oourds  t/qu  next,  and  that  is  the  true  word.  To  bourd  is  to 
joke,  or  to  be  femiliarly  merry  with  any  one.  Bourde,  says  Junius  in  his  Etymologicon,  est 
obiectabiliumjiicetiarum  MUiritat^,  variaque  urbanitaiis  lipore,  familiar iitm  consortia  deti- 
nere ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  word  play  is  often  uSed 
by  our  old  poets ;  and  which  the  Greeks  also  give  to  the  verb  wm^m,  and  the  Latins  to  ludere. 
The  Scots  yet  use  bourd^  m  the  sense  of  dallying  and  playing  the  wanton,  Spenser  applies 
it  to  the  waters  of  a  river  which  glide  in  gentle  murmurs:  ^ 

"  The  nex<t  the  stubborn  Neure,  whose  waters  grey 
"  By  fair  Kilkenny  and  Rosseponte  bourd" — Fairy  Queen,  1.  4.  cant.  II. 
The  same  mistake  seems  to  posses!  a  passage  in  Shakspeare's  Twelfth  Night,  act.  1.  sc.  4 : 
"Sir  Tob.  You  mistake,  knight:    accost,  is  front  her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her." 
Where  it  shsuld  probably  be  read,  baurd  Iter, 

3D 


O  for  a  clap  of  thunder  now,  as  loud 
As  to  be  heard  throughout  the  universe, 
To  tell  the  world  the  fact,  and  to  applaud  it. 
Be£rm,  my  nand;  not  shed  a  drop;  but 

pour 
Fierceness  into  me  with  it,   and  fell  thirst 
Of  more  and  more,  till  Rome  be  left  as 
y  bloodless 

As  ever  her  fears  made  her,  or  the  sword. 
And  when  1  leave  to  wish  tins  to  thee,  step- 
dame. 
Or  stop  t'  eifect  it,  with  my  powers  fiunting. 
So  may  my  blood  be  drawn»  aadeo  druiik 
As  is  this  slave's.  [up, 

Lon,  And  so  be  mine. 
Len.  And  mine. 
uiut.  And  mine. 
f^ar.  And  mine. 
Cet.  Swell  me  ray  bowl  yet  iiiHer. 

\_11i^  drink. 
Here,  I  do  drink  this,  as  T  would  do  Cato's, 
Or  the  new  fellow  Cicero's,  wjth  that  vow 
Which  Catiline  hath  given. 
Cur.  So  do  1. 
And  I. 
And  I. 
Andl. 

And  all  of  us.. 
Cat.  Why  now's  tlie  business  safe,  and 
each  man  strengthened. 
Sirrah,  what  ail  you  ? 

IHe  spies  one  of  his  boys  uot  ^mtoer. — 

Pag.  Nothing. 

Bes*  Somew&at  modest. 

OaL  Slave,  1  wUi  strike  your  soul  out 

with  my  foot,  [face : 

JLet  me  but  find  you  again  widi  such  a 

You  whelp 

Bes.  Nay,  Lucius. 

Cat.  Are  you  coying  it,  n  [nend 

When  I  commaacl  you  to  be  free,  and  ge- 
ToaD? 

Bes.  You'H  be  observ'd. 
Cat.  Arbe,  and  shew 
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[Act  3.  Scene  1. 


"  They  hunt  all  grounds,  and  draw  all  l_ 
*'  Fowl  every  brook  and  bush^  to  please 
"  Their  wanton  taste ;  and  in  request 
"  Have  new  and  rare  things,  not  the  best. 

'<  Hence  comes  that  wild  and  vast  ex- 
pence, 
"  That  hath  enforc'd  Rome's  virtue  thence, 
*'  Which  siii\ple  poverty  first  made : 
**  And  now  ambition  doth  invade 
*'  Her  state,  with  eating  avarice* 
**  Riot,  and  ev*ry  other  vice. 
'*  Decrees  are  bought,  and  laws  are  sold, 
"  Honours,  and  offices,  for  gold ; 
*'  The  people's  voices,  and  the  free 
"  Tongues  in  the  senate,  bribed  be.  *' 
"  Such  ruin  of  her  manners  Rome 
**  Doth  suffer  now,  as  she's  become 
"  (Without  the  gods  it  soon  gainsay) 
**  Both  her  own  spoiler,  and  own  prey. 

*'  So,  Asia,  art  thou  cruMly  ev'n 
"  With  us,  for  all  the  blows  thee  giv'n  ; 
"  When  we,  whose  virtue  conquer*d  thee, 
"  Thusj  by  thy  vices,  ruin'd  be.'* 


''  Rome  now  is  mistress  of  the  whole 
.  *' JVorld,  sea  and  land,  to  either  pole ; 
/^  And  even  that  fortune  will  destroy 
\.''  The  pow'r  that  made  it :  the  doth  joy 

'^  So  much  in  plenty,  wealth,  and  ease, 

"  As  now  th'txoess  is  her  disease. 
*^  She  biUlds  in  gold,  and  to  the  stars, 

'*  As  tf  she  threaten'd  beav*n  with  wars ;     ' 

*'  And  seeks  for  hell  m  quarries  deep, 

^'  Giving  the  fiends,  that  there  do  keep, 

*'  A  hope  of  day,    Her  women  wear 

**  The  spoils  ofnations  in  an  ear, 

*'  Changed  for  the  treasure  of  a  shell ; 

**  And  in  their  loose  attires  do  swell, 

**  Mofe  light  than  sails,  when  all  winds  play  i 

^*  Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  they  v 

'<  More  kemVd,  and  bath'd,  and  rubb'd, 
and  trimm*d, 

"  Moresleek,  more  soft,  and  slacker  limb'd ; 

'^  As  prostitute ;  so  much,  that  kind  *'  * 

**  May  seek  itself  there,  and  not  find. 

*'  They  eat  on  beds  of  silk  and  gold, 

"  At  iv'ry  tables,  or  wood  sold  - 

"  Dearer  than  it ;  and  leaving  plate, 

<'.  Do  drink  in  stone  of  higher  rate. 

»•  So  muck,  that  kind.]  i.  e.  Nature. 
»'  The  people's  voices,  and  the  free 
Tonptesin  tlie  senate,  bribed  be^l    In  this  part  of  the  chorus  our  poet  had  his  eye  upon 
the  specmen  belli  civitis  by  Petronius  Arbiter ; 

Nee  minor  in  campofurtjr  est,  emptique  Quirites 

Adpradam  strepitumout  lucri  suffragia  vertunt. 

yenalis  poftdus,  venatis  curia  patrum. 
The  sentiment  of  Petrontus  furnished  him  with  matter,  not  only  in  the  present  instance,  but 
for  the  general  design  of  the  whole  chor\is.     I  will  take  leave  to  transcribe  a  fiew  lines  firom 
the  speech  of  Pluto  to  Fortune,  which  are  made  use  of  in  the  verses  before  these. 

En  etiam  mea  regno  pctunt,  perfossa  dehiscit 

Molibus  insania  teiltis ;  jam  moniibus  huustis 

Antra  ^emunt:  Srdumvarios  lapis  invcnitusus, 

Infer nt  manes  caslum  sperare  jubentur. 
Was  I  to  add  more,  i  should  copy  almost'the  whole  poem.  Jonson,  I  think,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  any  great  advantage  in  the  chorusi-s  to  tliis  play.  My  friend  Mr.  Sympson  is  also 
of  the  same  opmion :  he  says,  the  sentiments  in  them  are  not  sufficiently  great,  nor  his  mesr 
sures  at  all  mutative  of  the  ancients ;  that  variety  of  numbers  which  runs  through  all  the 
Oreek  tragic  poets,  seems  never  once  to  have  been  his  aim.  But  I  imagine  Seneca,  not 
ijophocles  or  yLschylus,  was  what  lie  copied  after,  and  'tis  then  no  wonder  that  he  succeeded 
no  better. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE    I. 

Fulria,  Galla,  'Servant. 

Ful.  'T'llOSE  rooms  do  smell  extremely. 

•*■     Bring  niv  glass, 
And  table  hithcT,  GalJa. 

Go/.  Madam. 

Ful.  I-ook 


Within,  in  my  blue  cabinet,  for  the  pearl 
I  had  sent  me  last,  and  bring  it.     ■—   . 

GaL  That  from  Clodius  ?  •  [Clodius  still, 

Ful.  Erom  Caius  Caesar.  You're  for 
Or  Curiusi  Sirrah,  if  Quintus  CartGi  come, 
I  am  not  in  fit  mood ;  1  keep  my  chamber, 
Give  warning  so  without. 

GaL  Is  this  it,  madam  ? 

FuL  Yes,  help  to  hang  it  in  mine  ear. 


Act  t.  Scene  1.] 


CATILINE'S  CONSPIRACY. 


/^e 


[end, 
Make  an 


GaL  Believe  me, 
It  is  a  rich  one,  madam. 

FiU.  I  hope  so  : 
It  should  not  be  worn  there  else. 
A^  bind  my  hair  up. 
-J&aL  As  'twas  yesterday  ?  [you  me 

/   ^FuL  No,  nor  t'other  day.    When  knew 
v^AgDj^ar  two  days  together  in  one  dressing } 

Gal,  Will  you  ha?t  in  the  globe  or  spire  *  ? 

FuL  How  thou  wilt ;  [tinence. 

.  Any  way,  so  thou  wilt  do  it,  good  imper- 
'  Thy  company,  if  1  slept  not  very  well 
^^-jolgfatt,  would  make  me  an  errant  fool> 
with  questions. 

Gal,  Alas,  madam ' 

Ful.  Nay,  gentle  half  o'th' dialogue, cease. 

Gal,  I  do  it  indeed  but  for  your  exercise, 
As  your  physician  bids  me. 

FuL  How!  does  he  .bid  you 
To  anger  me  for  exercise  ? 

Gal,  Not  to  anger  »you,  [cnce 

But  stir  your  blood  a. little :  there  is  differ- 
Between  lukewarm  and  boiling,  madam. 

Ful,  Jove !  [ha'  done. 

She  means  to  cook  me,  I  think.     Pray  you. 

Gal,  I  mean  to  dress  you,  madam. 

Ful.  O,  my  Juno,  [Galla ! 

Be  friend  to  me !  OfTring  at  wit  too  ?  why. 
Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Gal,  Why,  madam } 

Ful,  What  hast  thou  done 
With  thy  poor  innocent  self? 

Gal.  Wherefore,  sweet  madam  ? 

Ful,  Thus  to  come  forth,  so  suddenly,  a 
_  _    ^      wit-worm?  [dream 

Gal.  It  pleases  you  to  flout  one.     I  did 
Of  lady  Sempronia 

FuL  O,  the  wonder's  out. 
That  did  infect  thee  ?  well,  and  how  ? 

GaL  Methought 


She  did  discourse  the  best 

FuL  That  ever  thou  heard'st  ? 

GaL  Yes. 

FuL  111  thy  sleep  ?  of  what  was  her  dis- 
course ?  ,         [state^ 

GaL  Of  the  republick',   madam,  and  iUc 

And  how  she  was  in  debt,  and  where  she 

meant  '    [man  1 

To  raise  fresh  su^as :  she's  a  great  states wo- 

/wi/.  Thou  dream'st  all  this  ?* 

Gal.  No,  but  you  know  she  is,  madam ; 
And  both  a  mistress  opthe  Lati^. tongue. 
And  of  the  Greek. 

FuL  I,  but  I  never  dreamt  it,  Galla, 
As  thou  bast  done ;  and  therefore  you  must 
pardon  me.  ^ 

Gal,  Indeed  you  mock  me,  madam. 

Ful,  Indeed,  no.  [wit  too  ? 

Forth  with  your  learned  lady,    the  has  a 

Gal.  A  veVy  masculine  one. 

i^*!^.  A  she-critick,  Galla?  [jests, 

And  can  compose  in  verse,  and  make  quick 
Modest,  or  otherwise  ? 

GaL  Yes,  madam. 
'    Ful.  She  can  sing  too  ?       ^ 
And  plav  on  instruments  ? 

GaL  Of  all  kinds,  they  say. 

Ful.  And  doth  dance  rarely  ? 

Gal.  Excellent!  so  well. 
As  a  bald  senator  made  a  jest,  and  said, 
'Twas  better  than  an  honest  woman  need '. 

Ful,  Tut,  she  may  bear  that.    Few  wise 
women's  honesties 
Will  do  their  courtship  hurt. 
.   Gal,  She's  liberal  too,  madam. 

Ful.  What  1   of  her  money,  or  her  ho- 
nour, pr'ythee? 

Gal.  Of  both  ;  you  know  not  which  she 
doth  spare  least.  * 

Ful.  A  comely  commendation. 

*  Gal.  ff^ill  you  haH  in  tJie  globe  or  spire?]  These  were  various  ways  in  which  the 
Koman  ladies  bound  up  their  hair:  and  the  manner  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  coins  and 
medals  of  that  and  the  following  age.  Juvenal  has  an  allusion  to  the  spiry  form  of  dressing 
the  head,  which  seems  chiefly  to  have  been  used  by  those  ladies,  who  were  desirous  of  add- 
ing something  to  then-  stature : 

Toipremit  ordinibus,  tot  adliuc  compagibus  altum 
uEdiJicai  caput ;  Andromachen  ijronte  vidcbis. 
Post,  minor  est :  aliatn  credos. — Juvenal,  sat.  6. 

*  Ful.  And  doth  dance  rarely  f  Gal.  Excellent!  so'xvell, 
As  a  bald  senator  made  a  jest,  and  said, 

'Twos  better  than  an  hon^t  woman  need.]  The  poet  throughout  this  whole  character 
of  Sempronia,  hath  had  his  eye  upon  his  author  SaUust:  he  has  faithfully  selected  the  par- 
ticulars, yet  varied  the  arrangement  of  them,  in  a  manner  different  from  the  historian's  rela- 
tion. Sallust,  in  drawing  the  picture  of  this  celebrated  luily,  halh  the  following  strokes : 
Psallere,  saltare  elegantiits  quam  necesse  est  probce.  Jonson  has  made  Fulvia's  attendant 
express  herself  in  the  same  terms,  but  as  coming  from  the  dry  gravity  of  a'conscript  father. 
ThU  gives  an  air  of  humour  to  the  whole  ;  and  is  justly  adapted  to  the  vein  of  loquacity, 
characteristic  of  my  lady's  zvoman.  This  scene  will  come  under  the  censure  which  Dryden 
passes  on  some  others  in  this  play,  and  on  a  scene  of  our  author's  Sejanus,  Jonson  himself, 
says  that  critick,  in  Sg'anus  and  Catiline  has  given  us  this  oleo  of  a  play,  this  unnatural  mix- 
ture of  comedy  and  tragedy.  In  Sejaims  you  may  take  notice  of  the  scene  betwixt  Liyia 
and  the  physician,  which  is  a  pleasant  satire  upon  tlie  artificial  helps  of  beauty:  in  Catiline 
you  may  see  the  parliament  of  women  ;  the  little  envies  of  tliem  to  one  another,  and  All 
that  passes  betwixt  Curius  and  Fulvia;  scenes  admirable  in  their  kind,  but  of  an  ill  mingle 
with  the  r«st. 
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[Act  9.  Scene  9. 


Gal  Troth,  'tis  pity  she  is  in  years. 
FuL  VVhy,Galla? 
GaL  For  tt  is. 

FuL  O,   is  that  all  ?  I  thought  thou'dst 
had  a  reason.  [fine  lady. 

Gal.  Why,  so  I  have.    She  has  been  a 
And  yet  she  dresses  herself  (except  ^rou, 
madam)  [hides 

One  of  the  best  in  Rome ;  and  paints,  and 
Her  decavs  very  well. 
Ful.  They  say,  it  is 
Eather  a  visor,  than  a  face,  she  wean. 
GaL  They  wrong  her  verily,  madam ;  she 
doth  sleek  [a-niglits 

.IVith  crums  df  bread  and  milk,  and  lies 

In  as  neat  gloves But  she  is  fain  of  late 

To  seek,  more  th^  she's  sought  to,  (the 

fame  is) 
And  so  spends  that  way. 

FuL  Thou  know*st  all !  but,  Galla, 
Wliat  say  you  to  Catiline's  lady,  Orestilla  ? 
There  is  the  gallant ! 

GaL  She  aces  well.  /  She  has 
y  Very  good  suits,  and  very  rich  ;  but  then 
,'  She  cannot  pnt  'em  on ;  she  knows  not  how 
.  To  wear  a  garment    You  shall  have  her  all 
'  Jewels  and  gold  sometimes^  so  that  herself 
Appears  th^  least  part  of  herself  ^    No,  in 

troth. 
As  T  live,  madam,  you  put  'em  all  down 
Wlih  your  mere  strength  of' judgment,  and 
do  draw  too  [attire 

The  world  ot  Rome  to  follow  you !  ^ou 
Yourself  so  diversly,  and  with  that  spirit  I 
Still  to  the  noblest  humours  !  tbev  couJd 
make  [away,  they  say. 

Love4o  your  dress,  althouffh  your  face  were 
Ftd.  And  body  too,  and  have  the  better 
match  on't.  [news 

>Say  they  not  so  top*.. Galla?  now!   what 
TravaTlsyour  count' nance  with  ? 

Ser,  Irt  please  you,  madanl. 
The  lady  bempronia  is  lighted  at  the  gate. 
Gid,  Castor,  my  dream,  my  dream. 
Ser,  And  comes  to  see  you.  [her. 

Gal.  For  Venus'  sake,  good  madam,  see 
FuL  Peace, 
The  fool  is  wild,  I  think. 

Gal.  And  hear  her  talk,  [senate, 

^weet  madam,  of  state-matters,    and  the 

SCENE    n. 

Sempronia,  Fulvia,  Galla. 

Sem.  Fulvia,  good  vieiich,  how  dost  thou? 
Ful.  Well,  Sempronia. 
thither  are  you  thus  early  addrest! 


Sem.  To  sec 
Aurelia  Orestilla.    She  sent  for  me. 
I  came  to  call  thee  with  me ;  wilt  thou  go } 

FuJL  1  cannot  now,  in  troth;  i  have  some 
letters 
To  write,  and  send  away. 

•firm.  Alas,  I  pity  thee. 
I  have  been  writing  all  this  ni^ht  (and  am 
So  very  weary)  unto  ail  the  tribes. 
And  centuries,  for  their  voices,  to  help  Ca- 
tiline 
In  his  election.    Wc  shall  make  him  consul, 
I  hope,  amonnt  us.    Crassus,  I,  and  Caesar 
Will  carry  it  for  him. 

FuL  Efoes  he  stand  for  it? 

iS'iCin.  He's  the  chief  candidate. 
^  FuL  Who  stands  beside?  [teeth. 

UGive  me  some  wine,  and  powder  for  my 
T    Sem.  Here's  a  good  pearl,  in  troth. 
V    Ful.  A  pretty  one.  ^  [petitors, 

V^m.  A  very  orient  one  !i  there  are  com- 
Caius  Antonius,  Publius  Gaiba,  Lucius, 
Cassius  Longinus,  Quintus  Comificius, 
Caius  Lictnius,  and  that  talker  Cicepo. 
But  Catiline  and  Antonius  will  be  chosen ; 
For  four  of  the  other,  Licinius,  Longinus, 
Galba,  and  Comificius,  will  give  way: 
And  Cicero  they  will  not  chuse. 

FuL  No?  why? 

Sem.  It  will  be  cross'd  by  the  nobility. 

filial:  (How  she  does  understand  the  com- 
mon  business !)  [fellow, 

Sem.  Nor  were  it  fit.     He  is  but  a  new 
An  inmate  here  in  Rome,  (as  Catiline  calls 

himO 
And  the  patriciane  should  do  very  ill 
To  let  the  consulship  be  so  defird  ' 
As 't  would  be,  it  he  obtain'd  it !  a  mere 

upstart. 
That  has  no  pedigree,  no  house,  no  coat. 
No  ensigns  of  a  family  ! 
Ful.  He  has  virtue. 

Sem.  Hang   virtue;    where  there  is  no 
blood,  'tis  vice,  [presume 

And  in  him  sauciness.      Why  should  he 
To  be  more  learned,  or  mon*  eloquent, 
Than  the  nobility  ?  or  boast  any  quality 
\  Worthy  a  nobleman,  himself  not  noble  ? 
'  "FuL  'Twas  virtue  only,  at  first,  made  all 
men  noble. 
Sem,  I  yield  you,  it  might  at  first,  in 
Rome's'poor  age,  [plough. 

When  both  her  kings  and  consuls  held  the 
Or  garden 'd  well :  but  now  we  have  no  need 
To  dig,  or  lose  our  sweat  for't.     We  have 
weaUh,  [spend  on, 

Fortune,  and  ease  ;  and  then  their  stock  to 


-« So  that  herself 

Appears  the  Least  part  <^  herself.  ]    The  thou  ght  is  from  O  vid ; 
— —  Pars  minima  est  ipsa  puelia  sui. 
•  He  is  butavEV/  fellow. 


Jn  inmate  here  iu  Rome,  as  Catiline  caUs  him.'\  Marcus  Tullius  inquilinus  cifcis  urbis 
'Rmme.  Sallust.  A  neia  fellow  was  what  the  Ron^ans  called  norms  homo  ;  the  first  ot  his 
family  who  ever  bore  any  public  office^  one  that  had  not  the  images  of  his  ancestors  to 
.  shew* 


Act  2.  Scene  2.] 


CATILINE'S  CONSPIRACY. 


Of  name,  for  virtue ;  which  will  bear  us  out 
'Gainst  all  new  comers  and  can  never  fail  us. 
While  the  succession  stays.    And  we  must 
glorify  [speaker  t 

A  DiushrG<>in  }  one  of  yesterday  >    a  fine 
'Cause  he  has  suck' d  at  Athens?  and  ad- 
vance him, 
To  our  own  loss  ?  no,  Fuhia ;  there  are  they 
Can  speak  Greek  too,  if  need  were.  Caesar, 
and  1, 
•  Have  sat  upon  him ;  so  hath  Crassus  too, 
And  others.     We  have  all  decreed  his  rest. 
For  rising  farther. 
Gal.  Excellent  rare  lady ! 
FuL  Sempronia,  you're  beholden  to  my 
woman  here ; 
She  does  admire  you. 

Sem,  O  good  Galla^  how  dost  thou  ? 
Gal.  I'he  better  for  your  learned  ladyship. 
Sem.  Is  this  grey  powder  a  good  dentifrice } 
FuL  You  see  1  use  it. 
j  Sent*  I  have  one  is  whiter. 
]  Ful.  It  may  be  so. 
'  Scnu  Yvt  this  smells  well. 
/     GaL  And  cleanses 

'.Very  well,  madam,  and  resists  the  crudities. 
3fm.  Fulvia,  1  pra^  thee,  who  comes  to 
tnee  now  ? 
Which  uf  our  ereat  patricians  ? 

FuL  Fa  th,  I  keep 
No  catalogue  ot  *em.  Sometimes  I  have  one. 
Sometimes  another,  as  the  toy  takes  their 
.   bloods. 
Sent,  Thou  hast  them  all.    Faith,  when 
was  Quintus  Curius, 
Thy  sp^clal  servant,  here  ?    . 
FuL  My  spt  cial  servant } 
Sem,  Yes,  thy  idolater,  I  call  him, 
FuL  He  may  be  yours. 
If  you  do  like  him. 

Sem,  How  !  • 

/W,  He  comes  not  here ; 
I  have  forbid  him  hence. 
Sem,  Venus  forbid ! 
Ful.  Why? 

Setn,  Your  so  constant  lover  ? 
Fu(.  So  much  the  rather  [sure. 

I  would  have  change.  So  would  you  too^  I'm 
And  now  you  may  have  him. 
Seni,  He's  fresh  yet,  Fulvia. 
Beware  how  you  do  tempt  me. 
-"  Fu7.  l-aith,  for  me 

He*s  somewhat  too  fresh  indeed  ;  the  salt  is 
gone,  [done. 

That  gave  him  season.     His  good  gifts  are 
He  docs  not  yield  thie  crop  that  he  was  wont. 
And  for  the  act,  1  can  have  secret  fellows. 
With  backn  worth  ten  of  him,  and  they  shall 

please  me 
(Now  that  the  land  is  fled)  a  myriad  better. 
Sem.  And  those  one  may  command. 
Ful.  'Tis  true  :  these  lordlings. 
Your  noble  fawns,  they're  so  imperious, 
saucy, 


Rilde,  and  as  boisterous  as  centaurs,  leaping 
A  la^ly  at  first  sight. 

^em.  And  must  be  borne 
Both  with  and  out,  they  think. 

Ful.  Tut,  ni  observe 
None  of  'em  ail,  nor  humour  'em  a  jot 
Longer  than  they  come  laden  in  the  hand. 
And  say.  Here's  one  for  f  other. 
Sem."  Does  Caesar  give  welJ  ? 
Ful.  They  shall  all  give,  and  pay  well, 
that  come  here. 
If  they  will  have  it ;  and  that,  jewels,  pearl, 
'  Plate,  or  round  sums  to  buy  these.     I'm 
not  taken 
With  a  cob-swan,  or  a  high-mounting  bull. 
As  foolish  Leda  and  Europa  were ; 
But  the  bright  gold,  with  Danae.    For  such 

price 
I  would  endure  a  rough,  harsh  Jupiter^, 
Or  ten  such  thundering  gamesters,  and  re- 
frain 
To  laugh  at  'cm,  till  they  are  gone,  with 
my  much  suifering. , 
Sem,  Thou'rt  a  most  happy  wench,  that 
thus  canst  make 
Use  of  thy  youth  and  freshness,  in  the  season. 
And  hast  it  tp  make  use  of. 
F\U.  Which  is  the  happiness. 
Sem,  I  am  now  fain  to  give  to  them,  and 
keep 
Musick,  and  a  continual  t^ble,  to  invite  'em. 
Fill,  Yes,  and  they  study  your  kitchen, 

more  than  you. 
Sem.  Eat  myself  out  with  usury,  and  my 
lord  too. 
And  all  my  officers,  and  friends  besides^ 
To  procure  mom  y  for  the  needful  charge 
I  must  be  at,  to  have  'era ;  anil  yet  scarce 
Can  I  atchieve  'em  so. 

FuL  Why,  that's  because 
You  affect  young  faces  only,  and  smooth 

chins, 
Sempronia.  If  you'd  love  beards  and  bristles, 
(One  With  another,  as  others  do)  or  wrin- 
kles  

Who*s  that  ?  look,  (ialla. 
GaL  "lis  the  psrty,  madam. 
FiU:  What  party  >'  has  he  no  name  > 
Gal,  'Tis  Quiiuus  Curius. 
Ful,  Did  1  not  bid  'em  say  I  kfpt  my 

chamber? 
GaL  W  iiy,  so  they  do. 
6em,  rii  leave  you,  Fulvia.* 
FuL  Na),  good  Jsempronia,  stay. 
Sem,  in  faiiii,  I  wiii  not. 
Ful.  By  Juuo  1  would  not  see  him. 
Sem.  I'll  not  hinder  you. 
Gal,  You  know  he  will  not  be  kept  out, 

madam. 
Sem,  No, 
Nor  shall  not,  careful  Galla,  by  my  means. 

Ful,  As  1  do  live,  Sempronia 

Sem,  What  nijeus  this  ? 

Ful,  Go,  say  i  am  asleep,  and  ill  at  ease. 


*  Harsh  Jupiter,^    Hard  lupiter,  edit  4to. 
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Sent.  By  Castor*,  no,  PI!  tell  him,  you're 
awake, 
And  very  well.  Stay,  Galla;  farewell,  Fulvia: 
I  know  my  mannen.  Why  do  vou  labour  thus 
With  action  against  purpose?  QuiatusCurius, 
She  is,  i'faith,  here,  and  in  disposition. 
Fill.   Spight  with   your  courtesy  !    how 
shall- 1  be  tortur\l  ! 

SCENE    III. 
Curius,  Fulvia,  Galla. 

Cur.  Where  are  you,  fair  one,  that  conceal 
yourself,  [here. 

And  keep  your  beauty  witliin  locks  and  bars 
Like  a  fooVs  treasure  ? 

FuL  True,  she  was  a  fool. 
When  first  she  shew'd  it  to  a  thief. 

Cur.  How,  pretty  sulleiiuess  1 
So  harsh  and  short } 

FuL  The  fool's  artillery,  sir.       [counter. 

Cur.  Then  take  my  gown  off,  for  th'  en- 

Ful.  Stay,  sir, 
lam  not  in  the  mood. 

Cur.  rU  put  you  into't. 

FuL  Best  put  yourself  in  your  case  again, 
and  keep 
Your  furious  appetite    warm  against  you 
have  place  for't. 

Cur,  What !  do  you  coy  it  ? 

FvL  No,  sir.     1  am  net  prqud. 

Cur.  I  would  you  were.     You  think  this 

state  becomes  you  ? 

By  Hercules,  it  does  not.    Look  in  your 

glass  now,  [shews ; 

And  see    how   scurvily  that  countenance 

You  would  be  loth  to  own  At. 

FuL  I  shall  not  change  it. 

Cur.  Faith,  but  you  must,  and  slack  this 

bended  brow  ;  [coming 

And  shoot  less  scorn:  there  is  a  Fortune 

Towards  you,   dainty,  that  will  take  thee 

thus, 
And  set  thee  aloft,  to  tread  upon  the  head 
Of  her  own  statue  here  in  Rome. 

FuL  I  wonder  [diligence  ? 

Who  let  this  promiser  in !  did  you,  good 
Give  him  his  bribe  again.  Or  if  you  had  none. 
Pray  you  demand  him,  why  he  is  so  ventu- 
•  rous,  [bidden. 

To  press  thus  to  my  chamber,  being  for- 
BoU)  by  myself  and  servants  ? 

Cur.  How  !  this  is  handsome  ! 
And  somewhat  a  new  strain  ! 
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FuL  'Tis  not  slrain'd,  sir ; 
'Tis  very  natural. 

Cur.  i  have  known  it  otherwise. 
Between  the  parties,  though. 

FuL  For  your  foreknowledge, 
Thank  that  which  made  it.  It  will  not  be  so 
Hereafter,  1  assure  you. 
Cur.  No,  my  mistress? 
FuL  No,  tllough  you  bring  the  same  ma- 
terials. 
Cur.  Hear  me. 
You  over-act  when  you  should  under-do. 
A  little  call  yourself' again,  and  tUink. 
If  you  do  tliis  to  practise  on  me,  or  iind 
At  what^orc'd  distance  you  can  hold  your 

servant ; 
That  it  be  an  artificial  trick  to  inflame, 
And  fire  me  more,  fearing  my  love  may 

need  it. 
As  heretofore  you  have  done,why,  proceed. 
FuL  As  I  have  done  heretofore  ? 
Cur.  Yes,  when  you'id  feign 
Your  husband's  jealousy,   your  servant's 

watches. 
Speak  softly,  and  run  often  to  the  door. 
Or  to  the  window,  form  strange  fears  that 

were  not ; 
As  if  the  pleasure  were  less  acceptable. 
That  were  secure. 

FuL  You  are  an  impudent  fellow. 
Cur.  And  \^  hen  you  might  better  have 
done  it  at  the  gate. 
To  take  me  in  at  the  casement. 
FuL  I  take  you  in? 

Cur.  Yes,  you,  my  lady.  And  then  being 
a-bed  with  you,  [running, 

To  have  your  well- taught  waiter  here  come 
And  cry,  her  lord,  and  hide  me  without 
cause,  [ney. 

Crush'd  in  a  chest,  or  thrust  up  in  a  ciiim- 
When  ke,  tame  crow,   was  winking  at  his 
farm ;  [have  kept 

Or,  had  he  been  here,  and  present,  would 
Both  eyes  and  beak  seel'd  up ',  for  six  ses- 
terces, [wash'd  tongue 
FuL  You  have  a  sland'rous,  beastly,  un- 
In  your  rude  moull),  and  savouring  yourself, 
Unmanner'd  lord. 
Cur.  How  now ! 
Ful.  It  is  your  title,  sir. 
Who  (since  you've  lost   your  own  good 

name,  and  know  not 
Wh%t  to  lose  more)  care  not  whose  honour 
you  wound, 


'  Sem.  By  Castor,  no,  Pll  tell  him  you're  axvake.'l  We  must  observe  our  poet's  exact- 
ness in  adapting  his  oaths  to  his  speakers.  Gellius  tells  us,  that,  amongst  the  Romans,  the 
w^men  never  swore  by  Hercules,  nor  the  men  by  Castor.  Nusquam  invemre  e^  apud 
idoneos  quidem  scriptores,  out  mehercle  faminam  dicere,  out  niecastor  virum.  Jidepol 
ttuteniy  quod  Jusjurandwn  per  PoUuchn  est,  et  viro  et  fasmina  dommune  est,  L.  2,  c.  6. 
Accordingly  m  the  next  scene,  Curius  swears  by  Pollux,  and  Fulvia,  as  the  women  should 
do,  by  Castor. 

' ly'auld  have  kept 

Both  eyes  and  beak  seal'd.  up.]    I  read,  and  so  does  Mr.  Sympson,  seeVd  t^  Seeling 
is  a  term  in  falconry,  which  we  have  had  before  in  this  play : 

"  Are  your  eyes  yet  unseeVd  r*  Act  1 . 


Act  3.  Scene  3.] 
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ful.  Tut,  all  your  promisM  mountains. 
And  seas,  I  am  so  stalely  acquainted  with — 
.  Cur.  But  when  you'  see   the    universal 
flood  [senators. 

Run  by  your  cofTers ;  that  my  lords,  the 
Are  sold  for  slaves,  their  wives  for  bond- 
women, 
Their  houses,  and  fine  gardens,  given  away. 
And  all  their  goods,  under  the  spear  at  out- 
cry •,  [Fulva, 
And  you  have  none  of  this,  but  are  still 
Or  perhaps  less,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it; 
You  will  advise  then,  coyness,  with  vour 
cushion,                  [were  wished ' ; 
And  look  on  your  fingers :  say,  how  you 
And  so  he  left  you.      ^ 

Ful.  Call  him  again,  Galla : 
This  is  not  usual.    Something  bangs  on  this. 
That  I  must  win  dlit  of  him. 

Cur.  How  now,  melt  you  ?        [easiness ! 

Ftil.  Come,  you  will  laugh  now,  at  mj^i 
But 'tis  no  miracle:  doves,  they  say,  will  bill,  j 
After  their  pecking  and  their  murm'ring.    .Ji 

Cur.  Yes, 
And  then  'tis  kindly.  I  would  have  my  love 
Angry  sometimes,  to  sweeten  off  the  rest 
Of  her  behaviour. 

J'vL  You  do  see,  I  study  [Curius, 

How  I  may  please  you. then.  But  you  think, 
*Tis  covetise  hath  wrought  me :  if  you  love 
Change  that  unkind  conceit.  [me. 

Cur.  By  my  lov*d  soul, 
I  love  thee,  like  to  it ;  and  'tis  my  study. 
More  than  mine  own  revenge,  to  make  thee 
happy.  [me  happy. 

Ful.  And  'tis  that  just  revenge  doth  make 
To  hear  you  prosecute ;  and  which,  indeed. 
Hath  won  me  to  you,  more  than  all  the  hope 
Of  what  can  else  be  promised.  1  love  valour 
Better  tlian  any  lady  loves  her  face. 
Or  dressing  :  than  my  self  does.  Let  me 
grow  [means 

Still  where  I  do  embrace.    But  what  good 
Have  you  t*  effect  it  ?  shall  I  know  your 
project  ? 

Cur.  Thou  shalt,  if  thou*  It  be  gracious. 

FuL  As  I  can  be. 

Cur.  And  wilt  thou  kiss  me  tlien  ? 

Ful.  As  close  as  shells  " 
/Of  cockles  meet. 

Cur.  And  print  'em  deep  ?    / 

/'tt/.  Quite  through" 
Our  subtile  lips. 

Cur.  And  often  ? 

Ful.  I  will  sow  'em 
Faster  than  you  can  reap.  What  is  your  plot  ? 

•  j4nd  dUheir  goods  under  the  spear  at  aa<-cry.]    The  Roman  wa;y  of  selling  things  by 
auction,  was  setting  up  a  spear ;  and  hence  the  phrase  sub  kastd  vendere. 

»  Say,  how  you  were  wish'd.]    The  reader,  who  reflects  on  what  has  passed  between 
these  lovers,  will  think,  I  believe,  this  a  very  intelligible  expression;  but  Mr.  llieobald's 
margin  proposes  an  emendation,  and  exhibits  'witched  as  the  most  proper  term. 
•^  VulQuite  through 
Our  SUBTILE  lips.'\    i.  e.  thin,  fine.     So  Shalispeare  ; 

"  Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground."   i.  e.  smooth. 

And 


Or  fiamc  you  poison  with  it.  You  should  go 
And  ventyourself  i'  th'  region  where  you  live. 
Among  the    suburb-brothels,    bawds   and 

brokers,  [yo"* 

Whither  your  broken  fortunes  have  design' d 

Cur,  Nay,  then  I  must  stop  your  fury,  I 

see ;  aod  pluck 
The  tragic  visor  off.    Come,  lady  Cypris, 
Know  your  own  virtues,  quickly.     I'll  not 

be 
Put  to  the  wooing  of  you  thus,  afresh. 
At  every  turn,  for  all  the  Venus  in  you. 
Yield,  and  be  pliant,  or  by  Pollux How 

now? 
IHe  offers  to  force  her,  and  she  draws  her 

knife. 
Will  Lais  turn  a  Lucrece? 
Ful.  No ;  but,  by  Castor, 
.  Hold  off  your  ravisner's  bard,  I  pierce  your 

heart  else. 
IMl  not  be  put  to  kill  myself,  as  she  did, 
■  For  you,  sweet  Tarquin.     What?   do  you 

fall  off?  ^ 

Nay,  it  becomes  you  graciously !  Put  not  up. 
I  You'll  89oner  draw  your  weapon  on  me,  I 
' )  think  it, 

jThan  on  the  senate ;  who  have  cast  you  forth 
Disgracefully,  to  be  the  common  tale  . 
.  Of  the  whole  city ;  base,  infamous  man ! 
*  For,  were  you  other,  you  would  there  em- 
jYour  desperate  dagger.  [p'oy 

,     Cur.  Fulvia,  you  do  know  [use 

.  The  strengths  you  have  upon  me ;  do  not 
Your  power  too  like  a  tyrant :  I  can  bear 
Almost  until  you  break  me. 
"I     FuL  I  do  Icnow,  sir, 
jSo  does  the  senate  too,  know,  you  can  bear. 
;    Cur.  By  all  the   gods,  that  senate  will 

smart  deep  [sorry 

'  For  your  upbraidings.     I  should  be  right 
To  have  the  means  ^oto  be  veng'd  on  you 
(At  least,   the  will)  as  I  shall  shortly  on 

them.  [lady : 

But  go  you  on  still ;  fare  you  well,  dear 
Yov  could  not  still  be  fair,  unless  you  were 

proud.  [long  too. 

You  will  repent  these  moods,  and  ere't  be 
I  shall  have  you  come  about  again. 
Ful.  Do  you  think  so  ? 
Cur.  Yes,  and  1  know  so. 
FuL  By  what  augury  ? 
Cur.  By  the  fair  entrails  of  the  matron's 

chests,  [Fulvia 

Gold,  pearl,  and  jewels  here  in  Rome,  which 
Will  then  (but  late)  say  that  she  might  have 
And  grieving  miss.  [sliar'd ; 
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CWf.  Why  now  rtvy  FuTvia  looks  like  her 
bnght  name ! 
And  \%  hetstrlf ! 

FnL  Na},  answer  me,  your  plot  ? 
I  pTxy  thee  tell  me,  Quintus. 

Cnr.  \,  these  sounds 
Become  a  mistrt-ss.  Here  is  harmony !   [you 
When  you  are  harsh,  isee  the  way  to  bend 
Is  not  with  vir4ence,  but  service.    Cruel, 
A  lady  is  a  fire :  gentlt,  a  light.  " 

f  ^/jt  ksifcB  ond  flatters  him  dmg  atiU, 
Fw.  Will  you  not  tell  me  what  1  ask  you  ? 
Cvr.  All 
That  £  can  think,  sweet  love,  or  my  breast 

holds, 
ril  pour  into  thee. 
^  ful.  What  is  your  design  then  ? 
^C'ur.  I'll  t^-ll  thee,.CatiIiBe  shall  now  be 

consul : 
But  you  ^\i'.l  hear  more  shortly. 

fttf.  Na>,  dear  lovr 

(  «r.  r  II  spf  ak  it  in  thine  arms,  let  us  go  in. 
Borne  will  be  sack'd,  her  wealth  will  be  our 

prize ; 
By  public  ruin  pi  ivate  spirits  must  rise. 

Chorum. 

"  Great  father  Man,  and  greater  Jove, 
"  I'V  whose  high  auspiv  p,  Rome  bath  stood 
'*  So  long  ;  and  first  was  built  in  blood 

**  Ot  youi  i^reu  nepnew,  tlial  then  strove 

*'  Not  vim  his  brother,  but  your  rites : 
*'  Be  present  to  her  now,  as  then, 
*'  And  let  not  proud  and  factious  men 

<*  Againbt  your  wills  oppose  their  mights. 


**  Our  consuls  now  are  to  be  made ; 
"  O,  put  it  in  the  public  voice 
"  To  make  a  free  and  worthy  choice; 

"  Excluding  such  as  would  invade 

'^  The  commonwealth.   Let  whom  we  name 
f  *«  Have  wisdom,  foresight,  fortitude, 

/  "  Be  more  with  faith  than  face  endu'd, 

"  And  st¥dy  conscience  above  fame. 

«•  Such  as  not  seek  to  get  the  start 
"  In  state,  by  power,  parts,  or  bribes, 
"  Ambition*s  bawds :  hut  move  the  tribes 

"  Bv  virtue,  modesty,  desert. 

"  Siuh as  to  justice  will  adhere, 
"  Whatever  great  one  it  offend  : 
"  And  from  th*  embraced  truth  not  bend 

"  For  envy,  hatred,  gifts,  or  fear. 

"  That  by  their  deeds  will  make  it  known, 
«•  Whose  dignity  they  do  sustain  ; 
"  And  life,  state,  dory,  all  they  f[:ain, 

"  Count  the  republick's,  not  their  own, 

'•^uch  the  oli  Bniti,  Decii  were, 

"  1  he  Cipi,  Curtii  **,  who  did  give 
"^  **  Tliemselvcstor  Kome,and  would  not  live 

"'  As  men,  good  only  for  a  year. 

**  Such  were  the  great  Camilli  too ; 
"  The  Fabii,  Scipio's ;  that  still  thought 
"  No  work  at  price  enough  was  bought, 

«  That  for  their  country  the  v  could  do. 

"  And  to  h<»r  honour  so  did  knit, 
*<  As  all  their  acts  were  understood 
"  The  sinews  of  the  public  good  ; 

"  And  they  themselves,  one  soul  with  it 

*'  These  men  were  truly  magistrates ; 
"  These  neither  practw*d  force,  nor  forms; 
"  Nor  did  they  leave  the  helm  in  storms: 

"  And  such  they  arc  make  happy  gtates." 


And  S]jen^tT  has  a  parallel  expression ; 

•*  Cover  d  with  lids  devisM  of  substance  sltf ;"  i.  c.  thin. 


-Cm*  I, 


L.  2.  Cant.  9.  st,  46. 
Mr.  Sympson. 


J  lady  IS  o  rire  :  gentle,  a  Ugfu.']  Mr.  Sympson  here  remarks,  that  this  is  an  odd 
gtructure  of  words  :  but  such  inversions  arc  common  in  Jooson,  who  affected  brevity  of 
l^peech,  as  giving  ner\'ej»  and  vigour  to  his  expressions,  and  approachmg  nearer  to  the  jitiq 
idiom.  ^ 

"  r/ieCiP!,  Curtii,  who  d  d  give 

Themselves  jor  H'lne,']  I  lie  story  of  the  BriCti,  Decii,  and  of  Curiius,  is  well  known; 
that  ot  Ciptis  net  d-  a  little  explanation  •  GcmUius  C.jus'  was  a  Roman  praetor,  and  ff^^i 
©ut  ot  tho  city,  he  percei\ea  horns  to  sprout  suddenly  from  his  head;  inquirina  into  the 
prodigy,  the  aruspicts  declared  that,  if  he  returned  mto  the  city,  it  portended  nc  would  , 
Decoioe  'a  king :  to  prevent  this,  out  of  love  to  his  country,  he  voluntarily  went  into  exile. 
The  story  is  told  by  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  5.  cap.  6.  And  Ovid,  who  calls  him  Cippus» 
gives  it  us  more  at  large,  with  some  little  variations)  in  the  15th  book  of  the  I^etamor- 
phases.  m 
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ACT     III. 


SCENE    1. 

Cicero,  Cato,  Catulas,  Antoniui,  Crasnu, 

Casar,  Chorus,  Uctors. 
Cic.  f^  REAT  honours  are  great  burdens; 
VX        but  on  \^hom  [loads '. 

They're  cast  with  envy,  he  doth  bear  two 
His  cares  must  still  be  double  to  his  joys, 
In  any  dignity  ;  where,  if  he  err, 
He  finds  no  pardon  :  and  for  doing  well, 
A  most  small  prabe,  and  that  wrung  out  by 

force.  [weight 

I  speak  this,   Romans,  knowing  what  the 
Of  the  high  charge,  you  have  trusted  to 

roe,  it. 
Not  that  thereby  I  would  with  art  decline 
The  gdod,  or  greatness  of  your  benefit ; 
For  I  ascribe  it  to  your  singular  grace. 
And  vow  to  owe  it  to  no  title  else, 
Except  the  gods,  that  Cicero's  your  consul. 
I  have  no  urns ;  no  dusty  monuments ; 
No  broken  images  of  ancestors. 
Wanting  an  ear,  or  nose;  no  foreed  tables 
Of  long  descents,  to  boast  false  honours 

from : 
Qr  be  my  undertakers  to  your  trust. 
But  a  new  man  (as  I  am  styl'd  in  Rome) 
Whom  you  have  dignifyM ;  and  more,  in 

whom 
You've  cut  a  way,  and  Teft  it  ope  for  virtue 
Hereafter,  to'  that  place  ;Avhich  our  great 

men  ^  [selves? 

Held  shut  up,  with  all  ramparts,  for  them-. 
Nor  have  but  few  of  them  in  time  been  ma?fr 
Your  consuls,  to;  new  men,  before  me, 

none: 
At  my  first  suit ;  In  my  just  year* ;  preferrM 
To  all  competitors;  and  some  the  noblest— 
OtL  Now  the  vein  swells. 

" €(ts.  Up  glory. 

Cic.  And  to  have 
Your  loud  consents,  from  your  own  utter'd 

voices ;  [tribes, 

Not  silent  books:    nor  from  the  meaner 
But  first  and  last,  the  universal  concourse ! 
This  is  my  joy,  my  gladness.    But  my  care. 
My  industry,  and  vigilance,  now  must  work, 
ITiat  still  your  counsels  of  me  be  smprov'd. 
Both  by  yojrselves,  and  those  to  wliom  you 

have  [must  labour. 

With  grudge  prcferrMme:    two  things  1 
That  neither  they  upbraid,  nor  you  repent 

you. 
For  every  lapse  of  mine  will  now  be  call'd 


Your  error,  if  I  make  such.    But  my  hop« 

is,  [ship. 

So  to  bear  through,  and  out,  the  consul- 

As  spite  shall  ne*er  wound  you,  though  it 

may  me. 
And  for  myself,  I  have  prepared  this  strength. 
To  do  so  well  t  as,  if  there  happen  ill 
Unto  me,  it  shall  make  the  gf>m  to  blush ; 
And  be  their  crime,  not  mme,  that  I  am 
envy'd. 
Cos,  O  confidence  1   more  new  than  1$  - 

the  roan !  [receive 

Cic,  I  know  well,  in  what  terms  I  do 
The  commonwealth,  how  vexed,  how  per-* 
plcxM*  [fate. 

In  which  there's  not  that  lAischief,  or  ill 
That  good  men  fear  not,  wicked  men  ex- 
pect not. 
I  know  besides  some  turbulent  practices 
Already  on  foot,  and  rumours  of  more  dan- 
gers —  [none. 
Cm.  Or  you  will  make  them,  if  there  be 
Cic.  Last, 
I  know,  'twas  this,  which  made  the  tarf 
and  pride  [way 
Of  the  great  Koman  blood  bate,  and  give 
To  my  election. 

Cato.  Marcus  TuUius,  true ; 
Our  need  made  thee  our  consul,  a^d  tfij 
virtue.  [praise. 

Cos.  Cato,  you  will  undo  him  with  your 
Cctfo.  Caesar  will  hurt  himself  with  his 
own  envy.  .    [Rome. 

Ckor.  The  voice  of  Cato  is  the  voice  of 
CiUo.  The  voice  of  Rome  is  the  consent 
of  heaven !  [helm. 

And  that  hath  plac'd  thee,  Cicero,  at  the 
Where  thou  must  render  now  tliyself  a  man. 
And  master  of  thy  art.    Each  petty  hand^ 
Can  steer  a  ship  becalm'd ;  but  be  that  will 
Govern  and  carry  her  to  her  ends,  must 

know 
His  tides,  his  currents;  how  to  shift  his  sails; 
What  she  will  bear  in  foul,  what  in  fair  wea- 
thers ;  [to  stop  'em  ; 
Where  her  springs  are,  her  leaks ;  and  how 
What  sands,  wluit  shelves,  what  rocks  do 

threaten  her ; 
The  forces  and  the  natures  of  all  winds. 
Gusts,  storms,  and  tempests ;  when  her  keel 
ploughs  hell,  [her. 

And  deck  knocks  heaven :  then  to  manage 
Becomes  the  name  and  ofiice  of  a  pilot 
Cic,  Which  V\i  perf9rm  with  aU  the  dili- 
gence 


-  But  on  whom 


They're  caU  with  etivy,  he  doth  wear  two  loads.^  '  So  the  edition  of  1716;    The  readinf 
«f  the  text,  which  I  substituted  by  conjecture,  Lfind  authorized  by  the  old  copies. 

'  In  my  just  tkar.]  1.  e.  the 43d  year  of  his  age;  none  being  capabW  #f  thecoasulshij^ 
befere  that  age.— Mr.  Stmpson. 
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CATIUNE^S  CONSPIRACY. 


[Act  S.  Scene  9. 


And  fortitude  I  have ;  not  for  my  year. 
But  for  my  life ;  except  my  life  be  less. 
And  that  my  year  conclude  it :  if  it  must. 
Your  will,  lov'd  gods.    This  heart  shall  yet 

employ 
A  day,  an  hour  is  left  me  ',  so  for  Rome, 
As  it  shall  spring  a  life  out  of  my  death. 
To  shine  for  ever  glorious  in  my  fiacts : 
The  vicious  count  their  years,  virtuous  their 
acts. 
Ckor.  Most  noble  consul !  let  us  wait  him 

home. 
Cas.  Most  popular  consul  he  is  grown^ 

methinks ! 
Cra,  How  the  rout  cling  to  him  ! 
Cies,  And  Cato  leads  'em  ! 
Cra,  You,  his  colleague  Antonius,   are 

not  look*d  on. 
Jnt  Not  1,  nor  do  I  care. 
CcBs.  He  enjoys  rest, 
And  ease  the  while.     Let  th'  other's  spirit 
toil,    ^  [moil. 

And  wajte  it  out,  that  was  inspired  for  tur- 
Catu.  If  all  reports  be  true,  yet,  Caius 
Cajsar,  [spirit. 

The  tiiiie  hath  need  of  such  a  watdi  and 
'  Cess,  Reports?  do  you  believe  'em,  Ca- 
tulus?  [people; 

Why  he  docs  make,  and  breed  'em  for  the 
T*  endear  his  service  to  'em.  I>o  you  not 
•    V         taste 

An  art  that  is  so  common  ?  Popular  men, 
Xhpy  roust  create  strange  monsters,  and  then 

quell  'em. 
To  make  their  arts  seem  something/ Would 

you  have 
Such  an  Herculean  actor  in  the  scene. 
And  not  hi^  H^dra?  they  must  sweat  no 
'  less  [parts  \ 

To  fit  their  properties,  than  t'  express  their 
Cra.  Treasons,  and  guilty  men  are  made 
in  states 
Too  oft,  to  dignify  the  magistrates. 

Calu,  Those  states  be  wrttched  that  are 
forc'd  to  buy 
Their  rulers*  fame  with  their  own  infamy. 
Cra.  We  therefore  should  provide  tliat 

'   ours  do  not. 
Cas:  That  will  Antonius  make  his  care. 
Jni.  I  shall. 

Cas.  And  watch  the  watcher. 
Catu.  Here  comes  Catiline. 
How  does  he  brook  his  late  repulse  ? 

Cas.  1  know  not, 
IBut  hardly  sure. 


Catu.  Longiuus  too  did  stand  ? 

Cas.  At  iir:>t :  but  be  gave  way  unto  his 

.  friend. 
Catu.  Who's  that  come  ?  Lentulus  ? 
Cas.  Yes;  he  is  again 
Taken  into  the  senate. 
Ant.  And  u)ade  prztor. 
Catu.  I  koow't.     He  had  my  suffrage, 

next  the  consuls. 
Cas.  True,  you  were  there,  prince  of  the 

senate,  then. 

S  C  E  N  E    n. 

Catilinfy  Jntonius,  Caiulus,  Casar,  Crassutt 
Longinus,  Lentulus, 

Cat.  Hail,  noblest  Romans.     Tlie  most' 
worthy  consul, 
I  gratulate  your  honour. 

Ant.  I  could  wish 
It  had  been  Iiappier,  by  your  fellowship, 
Most  noble  bergius,    had   it    pleas'u  tbe 
people. 
Cat,  It  did  not  please  the  gods,  who  in- 
struct the  people :  [serv'd. 
And  thfeir  unquestioned  pleasures  must  be 
They  kuow  what's  fitter  for  us  than  our- 
selves ! 
And  'twere  impiety  to  think  against  them. — ^^^ 
Catu,  You  bear  it  rightly,  Lucius;  and  y 
it  glads  me,  ^/ 
To  find  your  thoughts  so  even. 

Cat.  I  shall  still 
Study  to  make  them  such  to  Rome,*  and 

heaven. 
(I  would  withdraw  with  you  a  little,  Julius. 
Cas.  I'll  come  home  to  you :   Crassus 
would  not  lia*  you 
To  speak  to  him  'fore  Quintus  Catulns. 
Cat.  I  apprehend  you.)    No,  when  they 
shall  judge 
Ilonburs  convenient  for  me,    I  shall  have 
'em,  [time. 

With  a  full  hand :    I  know  it.    In  mean 
lliey  are  no  less  part  of  the  commonwealth, 
I'iiat  do  obey,  than  those  that  do  command. 
Catu.  O  let  me  kiss  your  forehead,  Lucius. 
How  are  you  wrong* ci! 
Cat.  Bv  whom? 
'Catu.  rublic report. 
That  gives  you  out,  to  stomach  your  repulse^ 
And  brook  it  deadly. 

Cat.  Sir,  she  brooks  not  me. 
Believe  me  rather,  and  yourself,  now'of  me: 
It  is  a  kind  of  slander  to  trust  rumour. 


» Tills  heart  skaJl  yet  ejnploif 

A  daiff  an  hour  is  lefl  me.']  The  expression  in  the  last  line  leads  Mr.  Sympson  to  think 
it  a  corruption,  which  he  would  cure,  and  make  much  easier  by  reading. 

Each  day  and  hour  is  Ufi  me. 

* T/iey  must  sweat  no  less 

ToJ^tiArt'r  TROPERTiEs,  than  f  express  their  parts."]  Having  called  the  consul  an 
"tlercukan  actor  in  the  scene,  he  continues  the  metaphor  in  terms  taken  from  the  stage.  All 
necessaries  in  the  performance  of  a  play,  are  called  by  the  name  of  properties ;  and  the 
Kiise'  Is,  th'at  itvifrcogthkn-an  moA  pains  to  get  the  proper  implements  and  materials  for 
his  scheme,  as  to  act  his  own  part  in  it.        .  . 


Act  a.  Scene  3.] 
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Catu.  1  know  it    And  I  could  be  angry 
with  it  *  Jhimself, 

Cat.  So  may  not  I.    Where  it  concerns 
Who's  angry  at  a  slander,  makes  it  true. 
Catu.  Most  noble  Sergius.^  this  vour  tem- 
per melts  me.       ^        fQuintu^? 
Cra,  Will  you  do  office  to  the  consul, 
Cas.    Which  Cato,  and  the  rout  have 
done  the  other?  ^  [yourself. 

Catu.  I  waity  when  he  will  go.     Be  stlJl 
He  wants  no  state,  or  honours^  that  hath 

^^-r       virtue. 
;.'T!a/."Did  I  appear  so  tame,  as  this  man 
thinks  me  ?  [nothing. 

Looked  I  so  poor }   so  dead  r  so  like  that 
Wiiich  he  calls   vii^uous?  O  my  breast, 
break  quickly ;  [tney  think 

And   shew  my  friends   my  in-parts,  lest 
I  have  betray'd  'em. 
,  f /^n.  \V here's  Gabinus  ? 
.   y  Len.  Gone. 
/   Zon.  And  Vargunteius? 
/     Len.  Slipt  away  ;  all  shrunk : 
I  Nf»w  that  he  miis'd  the  consulship.) 
Cat.  I  am 
The  scorn  of  bondmen,  who  are  next  to 
beasts,  [litter? 

hat  can  I  worse  pronounce  myself,  that's 
he  owl  of  Rome,  whom  boys  and  girls 
will  hoot ! 

;That  were  1  set  up  for  that  wooden  god. 
That  keeps  our  gardens,  could  not  fright  the 
{  crows, 

Dr  the  least  bird  from  nuiting  on  my  head  ! 
(Lott.  'Tis  strange  how  he  should  miss  it. 
Len.  Is't  not  stranger. 
The  upstart  Cicero  should  carry  it  so, 
By  all  consents,  from  men  so  much  his 
masters  ? 
Lon.  'Tistrue.) 

Cat.  To  what  a  shadow  am  I  melted  !    * 
(Lon.  Antooius  won  it  but  by  some  few 

voices.) 
Cat.  Struck  through,  like  air,  and  feel  it 
not     My  wounds 


-^t 


Close  faster  than  they're  made. 

(Len.  The  whole  design,  [it. 

And  enterprise  is  lost  by't.    All  bands  quit 
Upon  his  tail.) 

Cat.  I  grow  mad  at  my  patience. 
It  is  a  visor  tiiat  hath  poison' d  ro^  ^ 

Would  it  had  burnt  me  up,  and  I  died  in-'    '^ 
My  heart  first  tum'd  to  ashes.        ,  [ward  :  y 

(Lon.  Here's  Cethegus  yet)      ^"^^^-^^^^ 

SCENE    III. 

Catiline,  Cethegus,  LerUidus,  Longinui, 
Cato. 

Cat.  Repulse  upon  repulse?  an  in  mate 

consul  ?  [are,* 

That  I  could  reach  the  axle,  where  the  pins 

Which  bolt  this  frame ;  that  1  might  pull  'ein 

out, 
And  pluck  all  into  Chaos,  with  mysel£ 
Cet.  What,  are  we  wishing  now  ? 
Cat.  Yes,  my  Cethegus. 
Who  ^  would  not  fall  with  all  the  world 
about  him  ?  [it  fal Is ;  * 

Cet.  Not  I,  that  would  stand  on  it,  when 
And  force  new  nature  out  to  make  another. 
These  wishings  taste  of  woman,  not  of  Ro- 
Let  us  seek  other  arms.  [man. 

Cat.  What  should  we  do  ^- 
Cet.  Do,  and  not  wish ;  something  that 
wishes  take  not : 
So  sudden,  as  the  gods  should  not  prevent. 
Nor  scarce  have  time  to  fear.^ 
Cat.  O  noble  Caiuft !  [consul. 

Cet,  It  likes  me  better,  that  you  are  not 
I  would  not  go  through  open  doors,  but 
break  'em ;  [a  bridge 

Swim  to  my  ends  tlirough  blood ;  or  build 
Of  carcasses ;  niake  on  upon  the  heads 
Of^  men,  strucK  down  like  piles ;  to  reach 

the  lives 

Of  those  remain  and. stand :  then  is't  a  prey. 

When  danger  stops,  and  ruin  makes  tfie 

way  \  [that  may  not 

Cat.  I  low  dost  thou  utter  me,  brave  80ul> 


^  ffiu)  would  not  fall  vntk  all  the  world  about  him  f ] 

FiUz  est  avidus  quisquis  non  vult 

Afundo  secum  pereunte  mori. — Senbc^  Thyest 

• ; Or  build  a  BKiDGE 

C[f  carcasses ;  make  on  upon  the  heads 

Of  men,  struck  doivn  like  piles.']  I  have  often  observed  that  corruptions  which  leave 
some  sense,  arc  more  dangerous  than  when  they  turn  the  text  into  direct  nonsense.  This 
is  the  case  here :  nmke  on  upon  the  heads  is  sense,  but  undoubtedly  the  true  reading  is  make 
one,  i.  e.  a  bridge. — Mr.  Sewa&d. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  this  ingenious  conjecture,  by  not 
correcting  the  text  as  Mr.  Seward  prescribes,  because  the  reading  retained  is  exhibited  by 
all  the  dilereut  editions :  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  an  error  in  the  first  copy  may  have 
been  handed  down  through  all  the  subsequent  ones. 

' Thenis'taprey, 

IVhen  danger  stops,  and  ruin  makes  tlie  tw^.]  This  is  ytiy  strongly  expressed  :  our 
author  might  have  said,  and  with  a  spirit  of  poetry  too,  when  ruin  marks'the  xtMw.  But  the 
image  here  gpven  is  much  bolder.  1  he  very  road  they  would  march  in  should  be  formed 
out  of  the  rums  and  destruction  they  had  scattered  round  them.  It  seems  to  be  taken  from  a 
shnilar  expression  in  Lucan,  who  uses  it  where  he  is  giving  us  the  character  of  Julius  Cxsar; 
— -  ImpeUem  quicquid  sibi  summa  petenti 
Obstaret,  gaudensque  viamfecisse  ruind. — L.  1.  ver.  160. 
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[Act  8.  Scen«  4. 


At  tli  times  shew  such  as  I  am,  but  bend 

Unto  occasion '  ?  Lentulus,  this  man» 

If  all  our  lire  were  out^  wouKl  fetch  down 

new, 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove ;  and  rivet  him 
To  Caucasus,  should  he  but.frown:  and  let 
His  own  gaunt  eagle  fly  at  him,  to  tire  \ 

Ltru  Peace,  here  comes  Cato. 

Cat  Let  him  come,  and  hear,         . 
I  will  no  more  dissemble.    Quit  us  allVv 
I,  and  my  lov'd  Cethegus  here,  alone       \ 
Will  undertake  this  giants  war,  and  carry  it^ 

Len,  What  needs  this,  Lucius  ? 

Lon,  Sergius,  be  more  wary. 

CiU.  Now,  Marcus  Cato,  our  new  con- 
sul's spie. 
What  is  your  sour  austerity  sent  t*  explore  ? 

OM,  Nothing  in  thee,  ficentious Catiline: 
Halters  and  racks  cannot  express  from  thee 
More  than  thy  deeds.    *Tis  only  judgment 
u  Silts  thee     ' 

Cat,  Whpse  ?  Cato's?  shall  he  judge  me  ? 

Cato,  No,  the  gods; 
Whoever  follow  thosf,  they  go  not  with : 
And  senate,  who  with  fire  must  purge  sick 

Rome 
Of  noisome  citizens,  whereof  thou  art  one. 
lie  gone,  or  pise  let  me,    'Tis  bane  to  draw 
11) e  same  air  with  thee. 

Cet,  Strike  him. 

Len,  Hold,  good  Caius. 

Cct.  Fear'st  thou  not,  Cato  ? 

Cato,  Hash  Cethegiis,  no.  [and  thou 
•Twere  wrong  with  Rome,  when  Catiline 
Do  threat,  if  Cato  feared. 

CaJt.  The  fire  you  speak  of. 
If  any  flame  of  it  approach  my  fortunes, 
ru  quench  it  not  vath  water,  but  with  ruin. 

Cato,  You  hear  this,  Romans. 

Cat,  Bear  it  to  the  consul. 

Cct,  I  would  have  sent  away  his  soul  be- 
fore him. 
You  are  too  heavy,  Lentulus,  and  remiss ; 
It  is  fdr  you  we  labour,  and  the  kingdom 
Promis*dyou  by  the  Sibyls. 

Cat,  Which  his  praetorship, 
And  some  small  flaitery  of  the  senate  more. 
Will  make  him  to  forget. 

Len,  You  wrong  me,  Lucius. 

Lan,  He  will  not  need  these  spurs. 

Cet.  The  action  needs  'em. 
lliesethings,  when  they  proceed  not,  they  go 

backward. 
.  Len,  Let  us  consult  then. 

Cet.  Let  us  first  take  arms. 
They  that  deny  us  just  things  now,  will  pive 
All  that  we  ask,  if  once  they  see  our  5>^  ords. 

Cat.  pur  objects  must  be  sought  with 
wounds,  not  words. 


SCENE  IV. 

Cicero^  fulvia, 

Cic.  Is  there  a  heaven?  and  gods?  and 

can  it  be 
They  should  so  slowly  hear,  so  slowly  see  ! 
tflath  Jove  no  thunder  >  or  is  Jove  become  . 
Stupid  as  thou  art,  O  near-wretched  RomeM 
When  bothtby  senate,  and  thy  gods  do  sileepi 
And  neither  thine,  nor  their  own  states  do. 

keep !  [excite 

What  will  awake  thoe,  heaven  ?  what  can 
Thine  anger,  it  this  practice  be  too  light? 
His  former  drifts  partake  of  fonnrr  times. 
But  this  last  plot  was  only  Catiline's  ; 
O,  that  it  were  his  last !  but  he  before 
Hath  safely  done  so  much,  he'll  still  dare 

rmore. 
Ambition,  like  a  torrent,  neVr  looks  back ; 
And  is  a  swelling,  and  the  last  a!ifection 
A  high  mind  can  put  off:  being  both  a  rebel 
Unto  the  soul  and  reason,  and  trnforceth 
All  laws,  all  conscience,  treads  upon  religion. 
And  offcrcth  violence  to  naturcA  self. 
But  here  is  that  transcends  it !  A  black  pur< 

pose 
To  confound  nature ;  and  to  ruin  that. 
Which  never  age  nor  mankind  can  repair  I 
^it  down,  good  lady ;  Cicero  is  lost 
Tn  this  your  fable :  Vor,  to  think  it  true 
Tempteth  my  reason.     It  so  far  exceeds 
All  insolent  fictions  of  the  tra^c  scene ! 
'I  he  commonwealth  yet  pantmg  underneath 
^The  stripes  and  wounds  ol  a  late  civil  war. 
Gasping  for  life,  and  scarce  restor'4  to  hope ; 
To  seek  t'oppress  her  with  new  pruelty. 
And  utterly  extinguish  her  long  name. 
With  so  prodigious  aiid  unheard-of  fierceness ! 
What  sink  ot  monsters,  wretches  of  lost 

minds,  [states. 

Mad  after  chunoe,  and  desperate  in  their 
Wearied,  and  caird  with  their  necessities^ 
(For  all  this  I  allow  them)  durst  have  thought 

it  ?  iWtrd, 

Would  not  the  barbarous  deeds  have  beenbe* 
Of  Marius,  and  Sylla,  by  our  children. 
Without  this  fact  had  rose  forth  greater  for 

them  ? 
All  that  they  did  was  ptety  to  this ! 
They  yet  but  murderd  kinsfolk*  brothers, 

parents,  [trons ; 

RavishM  the  virgins,  and  perhaps  some  ma- 
They  left  the  city  standing,  and  the  temples  i 
The  gods  and  majesty  of  Home  weresafe  yet! 
These  purpose  to  fire  it,  to  despoil  them, 
(Beyond  the  other  evils)  and  lay  waste 
The  far-trhimphed  world  :  for  unto  whoni 
Rome  is  too  little,  what  can  be  enough  ? 


•  But  bend 


UroK  oecation.']    The  present  text,  which  i^  much  the  best,  is  from  the  copy  iA 
1616. 
•    ,,,  AndUt 

///#  qun  gaunt  eagle Jiy  at  him,  to  tire.]  i.  e.  To  tear  him  in  pieces ;  tire  is  a  (enn  is^ 
falconry.  *  • 
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FUL  'Tis  true,  my  lord,  I  had  the  same 

discourse. 

Cie.  And  then,  to  take  a  horrid  sacrament 

In  human  blood,  for  execution  [call'd 

Of  this  their  dire  design;  which  might  be 

The  height  of  wickedness:  but  tliat,  that 

¥ras  higher. 
For  which  they  did  it ! 

FuL  1  assure  your  lordship. 
The  extreme  horror  of  it  almost  tum'd  me 
1  o  air,  when  first  I  heard  it ;  I  was  all 
A  vapour  when  'twas  told  ^e :  and  I  long'd 
To  vent  it  any  where.    '1  was  such  a  secret, 
i  thought  it  would  have  burnt  me  up.  ' 

Cic.  GoodFulvia, 
Fear  not  your  act ;  and  less  repent  you  of  it. 
f'Fui.  I  do  not,  my  goodioitl.    1  kuow  to 

whom  ' 
I've  uttered  it. 

•     Cic.  You  have  discliarg'd  it  safely. 
Should  Rome,  for  whom  you  've  done  the 
I  happy  service,  [paid 

/  Turn  most  mgrate ;  yet  were  your  virtue 
I  In  conscience  of  the  £act :  so  much  good 
i  deeds 

V  Reward  themselves ! 
^\^FvL  My  lord,  1  did  it  not 
.  to  any  other  aim,  but  for  itself; 
I  To  no  ambition. 

Cic,  You  have  leam'd  the  difference 
Of  doinj^  office  to  the  public  weal,      [lady. 
And  private  friendship :  and  have  shewn  it. 
Be  still  yourself..   I've  sent  for  Quintus  Cu- 
rius,  [him 

And  (for  your  virtuous  sake)  if  I  can  win 
Yet  to  the  commonwealth,  he  shall  be  safe 
/  too,  [won. 

iFnl  I'll  undertake,  my  lord,  he  shall  be 
It'ic.  Pray  you  join  with  me  then,  and  help 
to  work  him. 

S  C  P  N  E    V. 
Cicero,  Uctor,  Fulvia,  Curitu. 
Cie.  How  now  ?  Is  he  come  ? 
Uct.  He's  here,  my  lord. 
Cic.  Go  presently,  [with  him. 

Pray  my  colleague  Antonius  I  may  speak 
About  some  present  business  of  the  stale; 
And  (as  you  go)  call  on  my  brother  Quintus, 
And  pray  him,  with  the  tribunes,  to  come  to 

me. 
£id  Curius  enter.    Fulvia,  you  will  aid  me  ? 
Ful,  It  is  my  duty. 

Cic.  O,  my  noble  loid  t  [hand. 

I  have  to  chide  you,  i'  faith.    Give  roe  your 
Nay^  be  not  troubled ;  't  shall  be  gently, 

Curius. 
You  look  upon  this  lady  ?  what !  do  you  guess 
My  business  yet }  come,  if  you  frown,  1 

.  _JJu}ndQr :  [thoughts. 

Therefore  put  on  your  better  looks  and 
There's  nought  but  fair  and  good  intended 

to  you ; 
And  I  would  make  those  your  complexion. 
?¥opld  you,  of  whom  the  senate  nad  that 
hoge, 


As,  on  my  knowledge,  'it  was  in  their  pur- 
pose 
Next  sitting  to  restore  you,  as  they  had  done 
The  stupid  and  ungrateful  Lentuius, 
(Excuse  me,  that  I  name  you  thus  together. 
For  yet  you  are  not  such)  would  you,  I  say, 
A  person  both  of  blood  and  honour,  stockM 
In  a  long  race  of  virtuous  ancestors. 
Embark  yourself  for  such  a  hellish  action. 
With  parricides  and  tiaitors>  men  tum'd 

furies. 
Out  of  the  waste  and  ruin  of  their  fortunes  ? 
(For  'tis  despair  that  b  the  mother  of  mad« 

ness.)  ♦ 

Such  as  want  (that  which  all  conspirators 
But  they  have  first)  mere  colour  for  their 
mischief?  [not  labour 

0,  I  must  blush  with  you.    Come,  you  shall 
T'  extenuate  your  gi'it,  but  quit  it  clean : 
Bad  men  excuse  their  faulu,  good  men  wilt 

leave  'em. 
He  acts  the  third  crime,  that  defends  the  first 
Here  is  a  lady  that  hath  got  the  start 
In  piety  of  us  all,  and  for  whose  virtue 
I  could  almost  turn  lover  again,  but  that 
Terentia  would  be  jealous.    What  an  honour 
Hath  she  atchicved  to  herself!  what  voicet^ 
Titles,  and  loud  applauses  will  pursue  her 
I'hrough  every  street !  what  windows  will 
be  filrd,  [in  matrons. 

To  shoot  eyes  at  hct!  what  envy  and  mief 
They  are  not  she  ^^hen  this  her  act  snail 

seem      / 
Worthier  a  chariot,  than  if  Pompey  came    \ 
With  Asia  chain'd  i  ail  this  is,  while  she  livesJ 

/But  dead,  her  very  name  will  be  astatueV^ 
Not  wrought  for  time,  but  rooted  in  the 

^  minds 

Of  all  posterity ;  vhcn  brass  and  marble, 

1,  and  the  capitol  itself  is  dust ! 

'    FuL  Yournonour  thinks  too  highly  of  me. 

Cic.  No; 
I  cannot  think  enough ;  and  I  would  have 
Him  emulate  you.    'Tis  no  shame  to  follow 
The  better  precedent.     She   shews  you, 

Cunus,  [what  duty 

What  claim  your  country  lays  to  you,  ana 
You  owe  to  it :  be  not  anraid,  to  break 
With  murderers,  and  traitors,  for  the  savrnji 
A  life  so  near  and  necessary  to  you, 
As  is  your  country's.  Think  but  on  her  right 
No  child  can  be  too  natural  to  his  parent 
She  is  our  common  mother,  and  doth  chal* 

lenge 
The  prime  part  of  us ;  do  not  stop,  but  give  it 
He  that  is  void  of  fear,  may  soon  be  just: 
And  no  religion  binds  men  to  be  traitors.  ^ 
Fid.  My  lord,  he  understands  it,  and  will 

follow  [hun. 

Your  saving  counsel ;  but  his  shame  yet  stayi 
I  know  that  he  is  coming. 
Cur.  Do  you  know  it  ? 
/"Tvl.  Yes,  let  me  speak  with  you* 
;  Cur.  O,  you  are 
'  Ful.  What  ami? 
;  Cur.  Speak  not  so  loud. 
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FuL  I  am  what  you  should  be. 
Come,  do  you  think  IM  walk  in  any  plot 
Where  madam  Sempronia  should  take  place 

of  me '% 
And.FuIvia  come  i'  the  rear,  or  o'  the  by  } 
That  I  would  be  her  second,  in  a  business. 
Though  it  might  vantage  mc  all  the  sun  sees ) 
It  was  a  silly  phantasy  of  yours.    Apply 
Yourself  to  me,  and  the  consul,  ant)  oe  wise ; 
Follow  the  fortune  1  have  put  you  into  : 
You  may  be  something^this  way,  and  with 

safely.  [lady. 

Cic.  Nay,  I  must  tolerate  no  whisperings, 
/'«/.  Sir,  you  may  hear.     I  tell  bun,  in  the 

way  [was. 

'Wherein  he  was,  1k>w  hazardpus  his  course 

y^ic.  How  hazardous  ?  how  certain  to  all 

ruin  ! 
Did  he,  or  do  yet  any  of  them  imagine 
The  gods  would  sleep  to  such  a  Stygian 

practice,  [have  founded 

Apinst   that  commorj^realth    which   they 
With  so  much  labour,  and  like  care  have 

kept,  [madness, 

'Now  near  seven  hundred  years  ?  It  is  a  " 
Wberewitli  heaven  blinds 'em^  when  it  would 

confound  >m, 
That  they  should  think  it.  Come,  my  Curius, 
1  see  your  nature's  right ;  you  shall  no  more 
Be  mentioned  with  tncm  :  1  will  call  you 

mine,  [Stand 

And  trouble  this  good  shame  no  farther. 
Firm  for  yoxir  country,  and  become  a  man 
^Honour* df  and  lov'd.    It  were  a  noble  life, 
I'o  be  found  dead,  embracing  her.    Know 

you  [senate 

What  thanks,  what  titles,  what  rewaixls,  the 
Will  heap  upon  you,  certain,  for  your  ser- 
vice? 
Let  not  a  desp'rate  action  more  engage  you. 
Than  safety  should ;  and  wicked  trieudship 

force. 
What  honesty  and  vhtue  cannot  work. 
FuL  He  tells  you  right,.sweet  firiend  ;  ^tis 

saving  counsel.  [hers : 

Cwr.  Most  noble  consul,  J  am  yours,  and 

1  mean,  my  country's :  you  have  form'd  me 

new. 
Inspiring  me  with  what  I  should  be  truly. 
And  I  entreat,  my  faith  may  not  seem  chea- 
per 
For  springing  out  of  penitence. 

Cic.  wou  Curius, 
It  shall  be  dearer  rather ;  and  because 


rd  make  itsuch^  hear  how  I  trust  you  more. 
Keep  still  your  former  face,  and  mix  again 
With  these,  lost  spiritl;  run  all  their  ""mazes 

with  'em ; 
For  such  are  treasons :  find  their  windings  out. 
And  subtle  turnings,  watch  their  snaky  ways, 
'1  hrough  brakes  and  hedges,  into  woods  of 

darkness. 
Where  they  are  iain  to  creep  upon  their 

breasts. 
In  paths  ne'er  trod  by  men,  but  wolves  and 

panthers. 
Learn,  beside  Catiline,  Lentulus,  and  those 
Whose  names  I  have,  what  new  ones  they 

draw  in  ;  [are 

Who  else  arc  likely ;  what  those  great  ones 
They  do  not  name ;  what  ways  they  mean 

to  take ;  [ruin 

And  whether  Ihcir  hopes  point,  to  war,  or 
By  some  surprise.  Explore  ail  iheir  intents ; 
And  what  you  tind  may  proht  the  repuiilick» 
Acquaint  me  with  it,  either  by  yourself, 
'"^r  this  your  virtuous  friend,  on  *vhom  I  lay 
^c  care  of  urging  you.  I'll  see  that  Rome 
tiall  prove  a  thankful  and  a   bounteous 

mother, 
secret  as  the  night. 

Cut.  An<l  constant,  sir.  [cut  off 

Cic.  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  though  the  time 
All  vows.    The  difrnttviof  truth  is  lost 
With  much  protestuigJ/  Who  is  there  \  this 

way,  // 

Lest  you  be  seen  and  met.    And  when  you 

come, 
Be  tliis  your  token  to  this  fellow.    Light  'em. 
--*'  IHe  zvhisjiers  xciih Mm, 

'  0  Rome,  in  what  a  sickness  art  thou  fallen ! 
How  dangerous  and  deadly !  when  thy  head 
Is  drown'd  in  sleep,  and  all  thy  body  tev'ry  ? 
No  noise,  no  pulling,  no  vexation  wakes  thee, 
Thy  lethargy  is  such  :  or  if,  by  chance^ 
lliou  heav'st  thy  eye-lids  up,  thou  dost  for- 
get [danger. 
Sooner  ttian  thou  wert  told,  thy  proper 
I  did  unreverendly,  to  blame  the  gods. 
Who  wake  for  tliee,  though  thou  snore  to 

thyself.  [eas*d. 

Is  it  not  strange,  thou  should'st  be  so  dis- 
And  so  secure?  but  more,  that  the  first 

sympton^s 
Of  such  a  malady  should  not  rise  out 
i^om  any  worthy  member,  but  a  base 
And  common  strumpet,   worthless  to  be 

nam'd 


***  Came,  do  you  ildnk  rd  xi(dk  in  any  plot, 

H'hcjhi  madam  Sempronia  should  take  place  qftne.'i  The  poet  in  making  Ful via  dis- 
cover the  plot  to  Cicero,  out  of  pique  and  iealousy  to  bempronia,  rather  than  affection  to 
ber  coimtry,  is  consistent  in  his  character,  though  history  does  not  appear  to  furnish  us  with 
any  such  suggestion.  Fulvia  declared  herself  a  rival  of  Sempronia,  and  therefore  the  hint 
given  above,  is  very  artfully  insinuated  to  her  lover. 

_ Sfrcaiurab  into 

Sualis  ab  inaxpto  ttroeesierit. 
"Itisamaaness, 


fTkerewith  heav'n  blinds  'tm,  when  it  xoould  corfound  'em.]    From  the  lAtln  adage, 
Perdere  quoa  vuU  Jupiter,  dementat  prihg. 
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A  hair,  or  part  of  thee"?    Think,  think, 

hereafter,  • 
What  thy.needs  were,  when  thou  must  use 

such  means : 
And  lay  it  to  thy  breast,  how  much  the  gods 
Upbrai'd  thy  foul  neglect  of  them,  by  maiking 
So  vile  a  thing  the  author  of  thy  safety, 
'i'hey  could  have  wrought  by  nobler  ways, 

have  struck 
Thy  foes  with  forked  liglitning,  orramm'd 

thunder ; 
Thrown  hills  upon  'em,  in  the  act;  have 

sent 
Death,  like  a  damp,  to  all  their  families'; 
Or  caused  their  consciences  to  burst  'em; 

But 
When  they  will  shew  thee  what  thou  art, 

and  make 
A  scornful  difference  'twuct  their  power  and 

thee,  [harlots. 

Tliey  help  thee  by  such  aids  as  geese  and 
11  ow  now,  what  answer  ?  is  he  come  ? 

LicL  Your  brother 
Will  straiglit  be  here ;  and  your  colleague 

Antonius 
Said,  coldlv,  he  would  foUow  me. 

Cic.  I,  t&at  £fear. 

Troubles  me  somewhat,  and  is  worth  my 
He  is  a  man  'gainst  whom  I  must  provide. 
That  (as  he*  II  do  no  good)  he  do  no  harm. 
He,  though  he  be  not  of  the  plot,  will  likc-it. 
And  wish  it  should  proceed :  tor,  unto  men 
Prest  with  their  wants,  all  change  is  ever 

welcome. 
I  must  with  offices  and  patience  win  him. 
Make  him  by  art,  that  which  he  is  not  bom, 
A  friend  unto  thopublick,  and  bestow 
The  province  on  hmi,  which  is  by  the  senate 
Decreed  to  me  ;  that  benefit  will  bind  him. 
*Tis  well,  if  some  men  will  do  well  for  price : 
So  few  are  virtuous  when  the  reward's  away*. 
*Nor  must  I  be  unmindful  of  my  private, 
For  which  I  havecaU'd  my  brother,  and  tlie 

tribunes. 
My  kinsfolk,  and  my  clients,  to  be  near  me. 
He  that  stands  up  'gainst  traitors,  and  their 

ends, 
Sball  need  a  double  guard,  of  law,  and 

friends: 
Especially  in  such  an  envious  state, 
1  hat  sooner  will  accuse  the  magistrate, 
Than  the  delinquent ;  and  will  rather  grieve 
The  treason  is  not  acted,  than  believe. 


SCENE    VI. 
Casar,  Catiline. 

Cas.  The  night  grows  on,  and  you  are  for 

your  meeting: 
I'll  thererore  end  in  few.    Be  resolute. 
And  put  your  enterprise  in  act.    '1  he  more 
Actions  of  depth  and  danger  are  consider'd, 
1  he  less  assuredly  they  are  perform' d.  " 
And  thence  it  happ'neth,  that  the  bravest 

plots  [covered. 

(Not  executed    straight)  have    been   dis- 
may, you  are  constant,  or  another,  a  third. 
Or  more  ;  there  may  be  yet  one  wretched 

spirit,  [work 

With  whom  the  fear  of  pumshmeiit  shall 
'Bove  all  the  thouglUs  of  honour  an<l  revenae. 
(You  are  not  now  to  think  what's  best  to  do. 
As  in  beginnings ;  but  what  must  be  done, 
Being  thus  entered ;  and  slip  no  advantage 
That  may  secure  you.    Let  'em  call  it  mis- 
chief: [virtue. 
When  it  is  past,  and  prosper' d,  'iwill  be   , 
They're  petty  crimes  are  punish'd,  great 

rewarded.  

I^  must  yog  think  of  peril,  since  attempts^ 
lieguu  with  danger,  still  do  ei>d  with  glory  ;^  > 
And,  when  need  spurs,  despair  will  be  call'd 

wisdom.  •  {yoti;. 

Less  ought  the  care  of  men  or  fame  to  fright  • 
For  they  that  win,  do  seldom  receive  siham«  \ 
Of  victory,  -liowe'er  it  be  atchiev'd ;  *- 

And  vengeance,  least.    For  wlio,  besiegM 

with  wants. 
Would  stop  at  death,  or  any  tiling  beyond  iti 
Come,  there  was  never  any  great  thijig  yet 
Aspired,  but  by  violence  or  trauH:  ^ 

And  he  tliat  sticks  (for  folly  of  a  conscience) 

To  reach  it 

Cut,  Is  a  good  religious  fool. " 

C(zs,  A  supcrstitioiis  slave,  and  will  die 

beast.  [thinks,  and  I, 

Good    night.      You  know   what   Crassus 
By  this.   'Prepare  your,  wings  as  large  as 
-  sails,  [hiiid  you- 

To  cOt  through  air,  and  leave  no  print  be- 
A  serpent,  ere  he  comes  to  be  a  dragon^ 
Does  eat  a  bat ;  and  so  must  you  a  consul. 
That  watches.     What  you  do,  do  quickly, 

Sergius. 
You  shall  not  stir  for  me. 
,    Ca^  Excuse  ni^.    Lights  there* 


" WorthlesM  to  be  nam'd 

A  HAIR,  or  pari  of  thee.}  1  here  appears  at  first  sight,  no  great  bdignity  in  sajnng^ 
the  was  unworthy  to  ^e  called  a  hair,  which  indeed  is  usually  thought  a  grace  and  orna- 
ment to,the  body ;  but  we  are  to  consider  under  what  denomination  the  hair  is  placed,  la 
she  physical  accounts  of  the  l)ody :  it  is  there  considered  as  of  excrementitious  growth,  a 
part  without  any  life,  feeling,  or  sensation.     Of  this  kind  is  the  following  expression  ia 

Shakspeare :  "  Your  bedcJed  hair,  like  life  in  excrements." So  that  saymg,  she  was  not 

worthy  to  be  called  a  hair,  was  regarding  her  as  ahiiost  destitute  of  any  feeling,  orsympatiiy 
-with  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  or  it  may  signify  no  more  than  to  denote  the  ijisigniticancj 
of  the  informer. 

"  Cat.  /*  a  good  reljgiqvs/ooL]  It  is  probable  that  our  poet  uses  the  word  religitwt 
in  the  same  sense  the  Romans  assigned  to  reh'giosus,  which  was  generally  taken  to  signify 
a  fejirAii  superstitious  person :  and  so  Cssar  understands  him. 
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(Atti.  Scent  %. 


Maolius  at  Fcstilc  is  (by  this  time)  up. 
With  the  old  needy  troops  that  toUow'd 

Sylia: 
And  an  do  but  expect  when  we  will  gire 
11)e  blow  at  home.   Behold  this  silver  eaglei 
'Twas  Marius'  standard  in  the  CiOibriaD  war^ 
Fatal  to  Rome ;  and  as  our  augurs  tell  me. 
Shall  stilf  ^be  so :  foe  which  one  ominous 

cause, 
I've  kept  it  safe,  and  done  it  sacred  rites. 
As  to  a  godhead,  in  a  chapel  built 
Of  purpose'  to  it    Pledge  then  all  your 

hands. 
To  follow  it,  with  tows  of  death,  and  ruin, 
Struck  silently  and  home.    So  waters  speak 
When  tltey  run  deepest.    Now's  the  time, 

tbis  year. 
The  twentieth  from  the  firins;  of  the  capitol. 
As  fotal  too  to  Rome,  by  all  predictions; 
And  in  which  honoured  Lentulus  must  rise^ 
A  king,  if  he  punue  it 

Cur.  If  he  do  not. 
He  is  not  worthy  the  great  destiny. 

Zen.  It  is  too  great  for  me ;  but  what  the 
gods 
And  their  great  loves  decree  me^  I  must  not 
Seem  caretess  of. 

Cat,  No,  nor  we  enrious. 
We  have  enough  beside ;  all  Gallia,  Belgia, 
Greece,  Spain,  and  Africk. 

Car.  I,  and  Asia  too, 
NoW'Pompey  is  returning. 

Cat*  Noblest  Romans, 
f  Methinks  our  looks  are  not  so  quick  and  high 
As  they  were  wont. 

Cur.  No  ?  whose  is  not  ? 

'Oit.  We  have  [ning: 

No  anger  in  our  eyes,  no  storm,  no  light- 

Our  hate  issi>ent,  and  fum'd  away  in  vapour, 

Before  our  hands  be  at  work :  I  can  accuse 

.  Not  any  one,  but  all,  of  slackness. 

"^CW.  Yes, 
And  be_yourself  such,  while  you  do  it 

Cat.  Ha^ 
Tis  sharply  answered,  Caius. 

Cet.  Truly,  truly.  (;to  do, 

Len.  Come,  let  us  each  one  know  his  part 

And  then  be  accused.  Leave  these  untunely 

quarrels.  [one  to  ruin. 

Cur.  I  would  there  were  more  Romesthaa 

Cet.  More  Romes  ?  more  worlds. 

Cta\  Nay  then,  more  gods  and  natures, 
^If  they  took  part. 
'^LcH.  When  shall  the  time  be,  first } 

Cat.  1  think,  the  Satumals. 

Cet.  Twill  be  too  kmg.  (^montb. 

Cat*  lliey  are  not  now  iu  oft,  'tis  not  a 

Cet.  A  week,  a  day,  an  hbiir  is  too  £sr  off : 
Now  were  the  fittest  time. 

C^.  We  have  not  laid 
I  All  things  SQ  safe  and  ready. 

'^  Vian  ever  the  old  portbr  Titan  knew."]    The  corruption,  which  runs  through  most  of 
the  editions,  is  easily  set  right ;  and  to  my  own  conjecture  I  have  that  of  Mr.  Sympson,  as 
Wiell  as  the  Latin  verse  from  whence  the  expression  is  borrowed : 
Huoi  meliare  lutojinxit  pracorfUa  Titan. 


Cae.  By  no  means.  [Ca 

Cat.  Stay  then.     All  good  thoughts  to 
And  like  to  Crassus. 
Cas.  Mind  but  your  friends  counsels; 
Cat.  Or  I  will  bear  no  lumd. 

SCENE    VII. 
Caiiline,  Aurelia,  Lecoa. 

Cat.  How  now,  Aurelia  ? 
Are  your  confederates  come }  the  ladies  ? 

jiur.  Yes. 

Cat.  And  b  Sempronia  there  ? 

jiur.  She  is* 

Cat.  ITiat's  well. 
She  has  a  sulph'rous  spirit,  and  will  take 
Light  at  a  spark.    Bqeak  with  thenij  gentle 
k>ve,  j^bands 

About  the  drawing  as  many  of  their  hus- 
Into  the  plot,  as  can  ?  if  hot,  to  rid  'em. 
That*ll  be  the  easier  practice  unto  some. 
Who  have  been  tir'd  with  'em  long.    SoUicit 
Theu' aids  for  money,  and  their  servants'  help. 
In  -firing  of  the  cit^  at  tU£  time      [empires. 
Shall  be  design'd^/  Promise  'em  states,  and 
And  men,  for  lovers,  made  of  better  clay 
Than  erer  the  old  potter  Titan  knew  ^\j' 
Who's  that  ^    O,  Porcius  Lecca !  aretoey 
met  ? 

Lee.  They  are  all  here. 

Cat.  Love,  you  have  your  mstructions : 
ril  trust  you  with  the  stuff  you  have  to 

work  on. 
You'll  form  it?  Porcius,  fetch  the  silver  eagle 
I  gave  you  in  charge ;  and  pray  'em  they 
will  enter.  ^ 

SCENE  viir. 

Catiline,  Cethegus,  Curius,  Lentulus,  Far- 
gunteius,  Longinus,  Gabitdus,  Ceparius, 
Autromus,  &c. 

Cat.  O  friends,  your  faces  glad  me.  This 
will  be 
Qur  last,  I  hope,  of  consultation. 

Cet.  So  it  had  need. 

Cur.  Wc  lose  occasion  daily. 

Cat.  I,  and   our  means;   whereof  one 
wounds  me  most 
Th^t  was  the  fairest :  Pi^o  is  dead  in  Spain. 

Cet.  As  we  are  here. 

Lon.  And,  as  'tis  thought,  by  envy 
Of  Pompey's  followers. 

Len.  He  too's  coming  back 
Now  out  of  Asia. 

Cat.  Therefore,  what  we  intend 
We  must  be  swift  in.    Take  your  seats, 

and  hear. 
I  have  already  s($nt  Septimius 
Into  the  Picene  territory,  and  Julius, 
To  raise  forces  for  us  in  ApuUa ; 


Act  3.  Scciie  9.] 


CATILINFS 


Cet,  While  vre  are  laying, 
We  Slial!  all  lie  and  grow  to  earth.  Would  I 
Were  nothing  in  it,  if  not  now.  These  things 
They  should  be  done,  ere  thought. 

Cat.  Nay,  now  your  reason         [modit) 
Forsakes  you,  Ca.us.    Think  but  what  corn- 
That  time  will  minister ;  the  city's  custom 
Of  being  then  in  mirth  and  feast 

^^"'Ijth.  Loos'd  whole 
In  pleasure  and  security 

.     Ant,  Each  house 

^^Rcsol^d  in  freedom— 

'  Cut.  Ev'ry  slave  a  master 

/t3)i.  And  they  too  no  mean  aids 

/  C«r.  Made  from  their  hope 

j&rt.  Or  hate  unto  their  lords, 

Vqt,  'Tis  sure,  there  cannot  be  a  time 
found  out 
More  apt  and  natural. 

Len.  Nay,  good  Cethegiis,  , 

Why  do  your  passions  now  disturb  our  hopes  ? 

C^,  Why  do  your  hopes  delude  our  cer- 
tainties ?  [for  tlie  order 

Cat,  You  must  lend  him  his  way.   Think 
And  process  of  it 

Lon.  Yes. 

Zen.  I  like  not  fire ; 
Twill  too  much  waste  my  city. 

CaX.  Were  it  embers,  [them. 

There  will  be  wealth  enough,  rak*d  out  of 
7*0  spring  a-ncw.     It  must  be  hre,  or  no- 
thing.    '  [*em? 

Lorn,  What  else  should  fright  or  terrify 

Vat.  True. 
\ti  that  confusion  must  be  the  chief  slaughter. 

Cnr,  Then  we  shall  kill  'em  bravest. 

Crp.  And  in  heaps. 

Ani,  Strew  sacrifices. 

Cut,  M^ke  the  earth  an  altar. 

Laa,  And  Rome  the  fire.. 

Lec\  'Twill  be  a  noble  night. 

Var,  And  worth  all  Sylla^s  days. 

Ciir.* When' husbands,  wives,  [lords, 

Grandsires,  and  nephews,  servants,  and  their 
Virgins,  and   priests,  the  infant,  and   the 

nurse. 
Go  all  to  hell  together  in  a  fleet. 

Cat*  I  would  have  you,  Longhius,  and 
Statilius,  [must  be. 

To  take    the  charge  o'  the  firing,  which 
At  a  sign  given  with  a  trumpet,  done 
In  twelve  chief  places  of  the  city  at  oiKe. 
The  flax  and  sulphur  are  already  laid 
In  at  €ethegus'  house ;  so  are  the  weapons. 
Gabinius,  you,  with  other  force,  shall  stop 
The  pipes  and  conduits,  and  kill  those  that 

come 
For  water. 

Cur.  What  shall  I  do  \ 

Cai.  All  will  have 
Eniployment,  fear  not ;  ply  the  execution. 

Cur.  For  that,  trust  me,  and  Cethegus. 
-•    Cat.  I  will  be  ['scape: 

At  hand  with  the  army,  to  m«et  those  that 
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•  ^nd  LentuluSjy  begirt  you  Pompey's  house « 
To  seize  his  sons  alive  ;  for  they  are  they^ 
Must  make  our  peace  with  him.    All  else 

cutoff,  .   • 

As  Tarquin  did  the  poppy-heads,  or  niowew 
A  field  of  thistles ;  or  else,  up,  as  plows 
Do  barren  lands,  and  strike  together  flints 
And  clods,  th'   ungrateful*  senate  and  the 

people ;  ^ 

TilJ  no  rage  gone  before,  or  coming  after,     \ 
May  weigh  with  yours,  though  horror  leap'd  J 
hersclfr^  ^ 

Into  the  scale  ;/but,  in  your  violent  acts. 
The  fall  of  torrents,  and  the  noise  of  tempests, 
I'he  boihng  of  Charybdis,  the  seas'  wildness^ 
n'he  eating  force  of  flames,  and  wings  of 
winds,  [furies. 

Be  all  out-wrought  by  your  transcendent 
It  had  been  done  ere  this,  had  I  been  consul ; 
We  had  bad  no  stop,  no  let. 
'  Len,  How  find  you  Antonius  ? 

Cat.  Th'  other  has  won  him,  lost:  that 
Cicero 
Was  bom  to  be  my  opposition, 
,And  stands  in  all  our  ways. 

Cur.  Remove  him  fifst.'  ' 

Cet.  May  that  yet  be  done  sooner  ? 

Cat.  Would  it  were  done. 

Cur.  rar.  I'll  do't. 

Cet.  It  is  my  province ;  none  usurp  it. 

Xtn.  What  are  your  means  ? 

Cet.  Enquirc^  not.  He  sh'all  die.  [That 
Shall,  was  too  slowly  said.  He's  dying. 
Is  yet  too  slow.    He's  dead. 

Cat.  Brave,  only  Roman,  [that  dying ; 
Whose  soul  might  be  the  world's  soul,  were 
Refuse  not  yet  the  aids  of  these  your  friends. 

len.  Here' sVar^untei us  holds  good  quar- 
ter with  him. 

Cat.  Arid  under  the  pretext  of  clientele. 
Ami  visitation,  with  the  morning  hail. 
Will  be  admitted. 

Cet.  What  is  that  to  me?  [safely. 

Far.  Yes,  we  may  kiU  him  in  his  bed,  and 

Cet.  Safe  is  your  way  then,  take  it.  Mine's 
mine  own.  [suade. 

Cat.  Follow  him,  Vargimteius,  and  per- 
The  morning  is  the  fittest  time. 

Lon.  'I'he  night 
Will  turn  all  into  tumult 

Jjtn.  And  perhaps 
Miss  of  him  too. 

Cat.  Entreat  and  conjure  him 
In  all  our  names- 
Zen.  By  all  our  vows  and  friendshipf. 

S  C  E  N  E    IX. 

Sempronia,  Aureiia,  Fvlnia.    \Tothan,1 

Sem.  What !  is  our  council  broke  up  firstf  '^ 

Aur.  You  say,     *~-  - 
Women  are  greatest  tallifers.^ 

Sem.  We  have  done,  ^ 

And  are  now  fit  for  action.     ^ 

Lon.  Which  is  passion, 
3  F 
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Act  S.  Scene  M. 


There  is  TOur  htti  actmty,  lady. 

Scm.  How 
Knows  your  wise  fatness  that  ? 

Lon.  Your  mothf r's  daughter 
Did  teach  roe,  madam. 

Cat.  Come,  .irmpronia,  leave  him  ; 
Be  is  a  giber ;  and  our  present  business 
Is  of  more  serious  consequence.    Aurelia 
Tells  me,  )ou*ve  done  most  masculinely 
And  plavM  the  orator.  [within, 

Sem.  But  we  must  hasten 
To  our  desij^n  as  well,  and  execute ; 
Not  iiaiiff  still  ia  the  fever  of  an  accident 

Cat,  You  say  well,  lady. 

Sem.  I  do  like  our  plot 
Exceeding  well ;  *tii»  sure,  and  we  shall  leave 
Xittle  to  fortune  in  it. 

Cat,  Your  banquet  stays* 
Aurelia,  take  her  lu.    Where's  Fulvia  ?  > 

Srm,  O,  the  two  lovers  are  coupling. 

Cur,  In  {;ood  faith. 
She's  very  lil  with  sittiog  up. 

Sem,  You* Id  have  her 
Laugh,  and  lie  down } 

Ful,  No,  faith,  Sempronia, 
I  am  not  well :  I'll  take  my  leave,  it  draws 
Toward  the  morning.    Cunus  shall  stay  with 

you. 
Madam,  I  pray  you  pardon  me :  my  health 
I  must  respect. 

Aur.  Farewell,  good  Fulvia. 

\Curius  whUpers  this  to  Fulvia, 

Cur,  Make  haste,  and  bid  ban  get  his 
guards  about  him : 
For  Vargunteius  and  Cornelius  • 

Have  underta'en  it,  should  Cethegus  miss  : 
Their  reason,  that  they  think  his  open  rash- 
"Will  suffer  easier  discovery  [ness 

Than  their  attempt,  so  veiled  under  friend- 


ship. 


[beside. 
Tell  him. 


I'll  bring  yoii  to"  y©ur  coach, 
Of  Carsar's  coming  forth  here. 

Cat.  My  sweet  madam. 
Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Ful.  I  am,  my  lord,  in  truth* 
Jf)  some  Indisposition. 

Cat,  I  do  wist)  [[tuhis. 

You  had  all  your  health,  sweet  lady.     Len- 
You'll  do  her  service. ' 

Len,  To  her  coach,  and  duty. 

SCENE    X. 
CatiUne^  toka. 

Cat.  What  ministers  men  must  for  practice 
use! 


The  rash,  th'  ambitious,  needy,  despemtey 
Foolish,  and  wretched,  e'en  the  dregs  of 

mankind. 
To  whores  and  women*  still  it  must  be  so. 
/Each' have  their  proper  place,  and  in  their 

rooms  •  ffires, 

,  They  are  the  best.    Grooms  fittest  kindle 
'  Slaves  carry    burthens,   butchers  are    for 

slaughters, 
Apothecarts,  buflers,  cooks,  for  poisons  ; 
As  these  for  me^ dull  stupid  Lt*ntulus, 
My  stale,  with  whom  I  stalk;  the  rash  Ce* 

thegus,  ^- 
My  executioner ;  Gind  £it  Longinus, 
btatilius,  Cur  I  us,  CepaHus,  Cimber, 
My  labourers,  p.oneerspand  incendiaries : 
With  these  domestic  traitors,  bosom-thieves. 
Whom  cuUom  hath  call'd  wives  ;  the  rea* 

diest  helps 
To  betray  heady  husbands,  **  rob  the  easy. 
And  lencfthv  moneys  on  returns  ot  lust. 
bhali  Catihiie  not  do  now,  « ith  these  aids, 
Su  sought,  so  sorted)  something  shall  be 

call'd 
Their  labour,  but  his  profit?   and  make 

Caesar 
Repent  his  vent'ring  counsels,  to  a  spirit 
So  much  his  lord  in  mischief?  |when  all  these 
Shall,  like  the  brethren  sprung  of  dragon's 

teeth. 
Ruin  each  other,  and  he  fall  amongst  'em. 
With  Crassus,  Pompey,  or  who  else  app^s,^^ 
But  like,  or  near  a  great  one.     May'niyl 

brain  f 

Resolve   to   water,    and  my   blood  turn  \ 

phlegm,  ( 

My  hanrls  drop  off,  unworthy  of  my  swordf  \ 
And  that  b' inspired  of  itself  to  rip  | 

My  breast  for  my  lost  entrails,  when  I  leave    I 
A  soul  that  will  not  serve ;  and  who  will,    ^ 

arc  .    [fear. 

The  same  with  slaves,  such  clay  J[  dare  fOK 
The  cruelty  1  mean  to  act,  I  wish 
Should  be  call'd  mine,  and  tarry  in  my 

name ; 

Whilst  after-ages  do  toil  out  themselves-  ^ 

in  thinking  for  the  like,  but  do  it  less :  ^, 

Apd  were  the  power  of  all  the  fiends  let 

loose. 
With  fate  to  boot,  it  should  be  still  example. 
When,   what  the  Gaul  or  Moor  could  not 

effect,  [spite. 

Nor  emulous  Carthage,  with  their  length  of 
Shall  be  the  work  of  one,  and  that  my 

night " 


1* The  readiest  Qps 

To  BBTRAT  HSADT  Av^sds.]   I  fftve  the  text  as  I  find  it  in  the  edit  of  1640,  and  the 
following  copies:  but  the  first  folio  reads ; 
■  The  readiest  helps 

To  strangle  head-strooa  hu^wnds^. r- 

**  Shall  be  the  xioark  of  one,  and  Uwi  my  might]    That  if,  the  destruction  shall  ^l  he 
executed  in  one  single  night,  which  shall  afterwards  take  its  name  from  roe.    Iles^id  just 
]^efore, 
/       ^  •' The  cruelty  I  mean  to.  act,  I  wish' 

"  Should  be  call'd  minei  and  t^mry  in  my  pame,'* 


Act  3.  Scene  19.] 
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SCENE    XL 
'      Cicer0,  Fuhia,  Sutn/ttf. 

Cict  t  tliank  your  Tigi lance.   Where's  my 
brother  Quintus  ? 
Call  all  iiiy  servants  up.   Tell  noble  Curius, 
And  say  it  to  yourself,  you  are  my  savers : 
But  that's  too  little  for  you  j  you  are  Rome's, 
then  hope  fes   "  '"  " 


What 


could  I  then  hope  fess  ?  O  brother, 

now  [ing, " 

The  engines  that  I  told  you  of  are  work- 

The  machine  'gins  to  move.    Where  are 

your  weapons? 
Arm  all  my  housithokl  presently,  and  charge 
The  pKirter,  be  let  no  man  in  till  day. 
Sttt.  Not  clients,  and  your  friends? 
Cic,  They  were  those  names. 
That  come  to  murder  me.     Yet  send  for 

Cato, 
And  Quintus  Catulus ;  those  I  dare  trust: 
And  Flaccus,  and  Pomptinius,  the  praetors. 
By  the  back  way. . 

fiut.  Take  care,  good  brother  Marcus, 
Your  fears  be  not  tonn'd  greater  than  they 
should;  [enemies  laugh. 

And  make  your  friends  grieve,  while  your 
Cic.  'Tis  brother's  counsel,  and  worih 
thanks.    But  do 
As  I  entreat  .you.    I  provide,  not  fear. 
Was  Caesar  tner  •,  say  you  ? 

J^d.  Curiussays,  nemet  him 
Coming  from  thence. 

Cic,  O,  so.    And  hid  you  a  council 
Of  ladies  too?  who  was  your  speaker,  ma- 
dam ?  U^^y  niore ; 
Ful,  She  that  would  be,  had  there  been 
Sempronia,  who  had  both  her  Greek  and 

figures. 
And  ever  and  anon  would  ask  us  if 
The  witty  consul  could  have  mended  that. 
Or  orator  Cicero  could  have  said  it  better  ? 
/  Cic.  She  is  my  gentle  enemy.    Would 
Cethegus  [guards 

Had  BO  more  danger  in.  him.      But  my 
Are   you,  great  pow'rs,  and  th'  unbated 
strengths  [step 

Of  a  firm  conscience,  which  shall  arm  each 
Ta'en  for  the  state ;  and  teach  me  slack  no 

pace 
For  fear  of  malice. 

Sift.  Cato, 
And  Qumtus  Catulus  were  coming  to  you. 


And  Crassus  with  'em.    I  have  let  'em  in 

By  th'  earden. 

Cic,  What  would  Cranus  have  ? 

&iu.  I  hear  [doi\bt 

Some  whispering  'bout  the  gate,  and  making 
Whether  it  be  not  yet  too  early,  or  no  ? 
But  I  do  think,  they  are  your  friends  and 

clients, 
Are  fearful  to  disturb  you.  *•  ^ 

Cic*  You  will  change  [the  porter 

T'  another  thought  anon.    Have  you  giv'a 
The  c  harge  I  wiil'd  you  ? 

Qm.  Yes. 

Cic.  Withdraw  and  hearken. 


SCENE    XIL 

Fargtmteius,  Cornelius y  Porter,  Cicero,Cato, 
Catulus,  Crassus. 

Var.  The  door*s  not  open  yet 

Cot.  You  were  best  to  knock. 

Var.  Let  them  stand  close  then;  aod, 
when  we  are  in. 
Rush  after  us. 

Cor.  But  Where's  Cetheffus  ? 

Var.  He 
Has  left  it,  since  he  might  not  do't  his  way. 
.--A)r.  Who's  there? 

Var,  A  friend  or  more. 

Pot.  1  may  not  let 
Any  man  in,  till  day. 

Vcar.  No?  why? 

CiTT.  Thy  reason? 

Pot.  1  am  commanded  so« 
^  Vat.  By  whom  ? 
*  Cot.  I  nope 
We  are  not  discover' d. 

Var.  Yes,  by  revelation.  [thee  ? 

Pr'ythee,  good  slave,  who  has  commanded 

Por.  He  that  may  best,  the  consul. 

Var.  We  are  his  friends. 

Por.  All's  one. 

Cot.  Best  give  your  name. 

Var.  Dost  thou  hear,  fellow  ? 
I  have  some  instant  business  with  the  consu]^ 
My  name  is  Vargunteius. 

Cic.  True,  he  knows  it, 

t  Cicero  speaks  to  them  from  above* 
at  frieildiy  office  you  are  sent. 
Cornelius  too  is  there  ? 
Var.  We  are  betray' d. 
Cic.  And  desperate  Cethegus,  is  he  not  ? 
Var.  Speak  you,  he  knows  my  voice. 

And  Lecca,  in  the  hii  scene  but  one,  says,  **  It  will  be  a  noble  night."  There  is  therefore 
no  necessity,  1  think,  to  alter  the  present  reading,  for  that  sugge$te4  by  a  learned  critick, 
which  here  follows :     .  . 

Shall  be  the  vxfrkqf  one,  and  that  muriglit. 
* ''  The  engines  I  told  you  qfart  working.'i   A  syllabTe  is  wantmg  to  perfect  the  metre :  we 
must  either  read  then, 

The  engineers  I  told  you  qfare  xoorking* 
Or  as  1  have  supplied  the  defect  above. 
'•  They  are  your  friends  and  eUents, 
Are  fearful  to  disturb  you."}    1  have  given  tlie  text  as  I  find  it  rtprestated  in  all  the 
editions ;  but  Mr.  Sympson  imagines  it  would  be  better  to  read^ 
And  fsarful  to  disturb  you. 


How  now,  brother  ? 
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[Act  S.  Scene  it. 


Cic.  What  sly  you  to't? 
Cor,  You  are  dcceiv'd,  sir. 


Cic,  No,  'tis  you  arc  so ; 
Poor  misled  men.      Your  stated  are  yet 

Vorth  pity,  [minds. 

If  you  would  hear,  and  change  your  savage 
Leave  to  be  mad  ;  forsake  your  purposes 
Of  treason,  rapine,  murder,  fire,  and  horror: 
The  commonwealth  hath  eyes,  that  wake  as 

sharply 
Over  her  life,  as  .yours  do  for  her  ruin. 
Be  not  deceived,  to  think  her  lenity 
Will  be  perpetual ;  or,  if  men  be  wanting. 
The  floods  will  be,  to  such  a  calline  cause. 
Consider  yeur  attempts,  and  whue  there's 

time,  [tremble, 

Bepent  you  of  'em.      It  doth  make  me 
There  should  those  spirits  yet  breathe,  that 

when  they  cannot 
Live  honestly,  woijd  rather  perish  bdsely. 
Cato,  You  talk  too  much  to  'em,  Mar- 
cus, they  are  lost. 
Go  forth,  and  apprehend  'em. 

Catu,  If  you  prove  [wealth 

This  practice,  what  should  let  the  common- 
To  take  due  vengeance? 

rar.  Let  us  shift,  away.  L^V* 

The  darkness  hath  conceal'd  its  yet.    WeMl 
Some  have  abus'd  our  names. 
Cor.  Deny  it  all. 
Cato,  Quiutus,  what  guards  have  you  ? 

call  the  tribunes'  aid, 
And  raise  the  city.  Consul,  you're  too  mild. 
The  foulness  of  some  facts  takes  thence  all 

mercy. 
•Report  it  to  the  senate.    Hear !  the  Rods 
lit  thunders  and  lightens  violentTy  on  a 

sudden. 
Grow  angry  with  your  patience,    Tia  their 

care,  [not. 

And  must  be  youA,  that  guilty  men  escape 
As  crimes  do  grow,  justice  should  rouse 

itself. 


'  There  are  no  sons  of  eartli  that  dare, 
"  Again,    rebellion;    or  the  gods  sur- 
prizing. 
^  The  world  doth  shake,  and  nature  fears; 
"  Yet  is  the  tumult,    and  the   hort-or 
greater 
'  Within  our  minds,  than  in  our  ears; 
'<  So  much  Rome's  faults  (now  grown  her 
fate)  do  threat  her. 
'  The  priests  and  people  run  about, 
"  £ach  order,   age,  and  sex  amaz'd  at' 
*     other; 
'  And  at  the  |x>rts  all  thronging  out, 
•'  As  if  their  safety  were  to  quit  their 
mother: 
^  Yet  find  they  the  same  dangers  there, 
"  From  which  they  make  such  haste  to  be 
preserved  t 
'  For  guilty  states  do  ever  bear 
"  The  plagues  about  them  which  they 
liatve  deserved. 
'  And  till  those  plagues  do  get  above 
"  The  mountain  of  our  faults,  and  there 
do  sit, 
^  We  see  'em  not.    Thus  still  we  love 
"  Th'  evil  we  do,  until  we  suffer  it.  . 
'  Rut  mfost,  ambition,  that  near  vice 
•»  To  virtue,  hath  the  fate  of  Rome  pro- 
voked ; 
'  And  made  that  now  Rome's  self  no  price 
"  To  free  her  from  the  death  wherewith 
she's  yoked. 
'  That  restless  ill  that  still  doth  build 
"  Upon  success,  and  ends  not  in  aspiring: 

■  But  there  begins,  and  ne'er  is  fill' d 

"  While  augiit  remains  that  seems  but 
worth  desiring. 

■  Wherem  the  thought,  unlike  the  eye, 

**  To  which  things  far  seem  smaller  than 
they  are, 
'  Deems  all  contentment  plac'd  on  high : 

'*  And  thinks  there's  nothing  great  but 
what  is  far. 

O,  that  in  time  Rome  did  not  cast 

"  Her  errors  up,  this  fortune  to  prevent "; 

T'  have  seen  her  crimes  ere  they  were 
past, 

"  And  felt  her  faults  before  her  punish- 
ment." 


Chorus. 

**  What  is  it,  heavens,  you  prepare 
*'  With  so  much  swiftness,  and  so  sudden 
rising  ? 

"  0,  that  in  time  Rome  did  not  cast 
Her  errors  up,  this  fortune  to  prevent."}    Perhaps,  says  Mr.  Sympson,  misfortune- to 
prevent :  tliough,  as  he  adds,  Spenser  has  the  woi'd  fortune  in  a  Sense  congruous  to  this 
place,  and  that  is  stroke : 

"  But  Cambell's  fate  that/orfw«e  did  prevent." 
i.  e.  Stroke,  which  would  have  ended  his  life.    And  though  this  is  an  unusual  sense  of  the 
iR-ord,  yet  it  is  classical,  as  Tt^fl  is  hoihfortwie  and  a  stroke  in  Homer.     I  have  forborne  a* 
alteration  of  the  words,  because  fortune  and  mitfortunc  are  used  indifferently,  to  signify  aa/ 
•alamity  or  unlucky  accident 


Act  4.  Scend  1.]  CATIUNE'li  CONSPIRACY* 
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A  C  t    IV. 


SCENE    L 

AUohroges. 

Divers  Senators  pass  by,  quaking  and 
^      trembling. 

Alloh,  /^  AN  these  men  fear,  who  are  not 

Vy        only  ours. 
But  the  world's  roasters?  Th\jn  I  see  the 

gods  [them, 

Upbraid  our  suffrings,  or  would  humble 
By  sending  these  affrights  while  we  are  here. 
That  we  might  laugh  at  their  ridiculous  fear^ 
Whose  names  we  trembled  at  beyond  the 

Alps. 
Of  all  that  pass,  I  do  not  see  a  face 
Worthy  a  man;   that  dares  look  up,  and 

stand 
One  thunder  out:  but  downward  all,  like 

beasts, 
Running  away  from  ev'ry  flash  is  made. 
The  falling  world  could  not  deserve  such 

baseness. 
Are  we  employed  here  by  our  miseries. 
Like  superstitious  fools  (or  rather  slaves) 
To  plain  our  griefs,  wrongs,  and  oppressions, 
To '  a  mere  clothed  senate,  whom  our  folly ' 
Ijath  made,  and  still  intends  to  keep,  our 

tyrants? 
It  is  our  base  petitionary  breath 
That  blows  'eiA  to  this  greatness;  which 

this  prick 
Would  soon  let  out,  if  we  were  bold  as 

wretched.*  » 

When  they  have  taken  all  we  have,  our 

goods,  [this : 

Crop,  lands  and  houses,  they  will  leave  us 
A  weapon  and  an  arm  will  still  be  found. 
Though  naked  left,    and  lower  than  the 

ground. 

SCENE    U. 

Caio,  Catulus,  Cicero,  Allobroges, 

Quo.  Do ;  urge  thine  anger  still,  good 
heav*n  and  just !  [them. 

"Tell  guilty  men  what  powers    are  above 
tn  such  a  confid(^nce  of  wickedness. 


'Twas  time  th&y  should  know  something  fK; 

to  fear. 
Co^tt.  I  never  saw  a  morn  more  full  of 

horror. 
Cato»  To  Catiline  and  his:   but  to  just 

men, 
Tho' Heaven  should  speak  with  all  his  wrath 

at  once. 
That  with  his  breath  the  hinges  of  the  world 
Did  crack,   we  should  stand  upright,  •  and 

unfear*d. 
Cic.  Why  so  we  do,  good  Cato.  Who  be 

these  ? 
Catu.  Ambassadors  from  the  AUobroge8> 
I  take  'em,  by  their  habits. 

y4llob»  I,  these  men 
Seem  of  another  race  ;  let's  sue  to  these. 
There's  hope  of  justice  with  their  fortitude. 
Cic,  Friends  of  the  senate,  and  of  Rome^ 

to-day 
We  pray  you  to  forbear  us :  on  the  morrow. 
What  suit  you  have,  let  us,  by  Fabius  Sanga 
(Whose  patronage  your  state  doth  use)  but 

knpw  it, 
And  on  the  consuPs  word,  you  shall  receive 
Dispatch,  or  else  an  answer  worth  your  pa* 

tience. 
AUob.    We  could  not  hope  for  more^ 

mosjt  worthy  consul. 
This  magistrate  hath  struck  an  awe  into^me. 
And  by  his  sweetness  won  a  more  regard 
Unto  his  place,  than  all  the  boisterous  moo(W 
1  hat  ignorant  greatness  practiseth,  to  fill 
The  large  unlit  authority  it  wears. 
How  easy  is  a  noble  spirit  discern'd 
From  harsh  and  sulpiiurous    matter,  that 

flies  out 
In  contumelies,  makes  a  noise,  and  stinks  1 
May  we  And  good  and  great  men :    that 

know  how 
To  stoop  to  wants  and  meet  necessities. 
And  will  not  turn  from  any  equal  suits. 
Such  men,  they  do  not  succour  more  the 

cause 
They  undertake  with  favour  and  success. 
Than  by  it  their  own  judgments  they  do 

raise. 
In  turning  just  men's  needs  into  their  praise*. 


'  To  plain  our  grirfs,  wrongs,  and  oppressimis. 
To  a  MERE  CLOTHED  SENATE.]  Mere  clotlied  senate  is  sense ;  it  may  signify  a  senate 
-whose  robes  alone  distinguish  them  from  the  lowest  reptiles  on  earth.  But  yet  I  believe 
this  has  excluded  a  more  poetical  readlug.  The  ambassador  was  amazed  at  the  timidity  of 
the  senators,  and  therefore  would  naturally  despise  himself  and  countrymen,  for  continuing 
Tassals  to  afeur-^lotjied  senate ;  i.  e.  to  a  senate  whose  fears  enwrapt  then>  more  than  tlieir 
furs.     I  propose  this  only  as  a  conjecture,  not  a  necessary  change. — Mr.  Seward. 

*  — —  Ij  Xi:c  were  6o/a  and  wretched.^  1  have  alterea  the  conjunctive  particle  to  as,  in 
which  I  have  the  concurrence  both  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson;  who  equally  conjec- 
tured the  same  as  the  justest  and  easiest  reading. 
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[Act  4.  &ene  J^  i 


S  C  £  N  £   III. 

The  Senate. 

/    Pr&.  Boom  for  the  consuls.     Fathers, 

take  your  places. 
tltre  in  the  house  of  Jupiter  the  stayer, 
B^  edict  from  the  consul,  Marcus  Tullius, 
You're  met,  a  frequent  senate.    Hear  him 

speak— -^ 
Cic.  What  pay  be  happy  and  auspicious 

still  [script  fathers, 

To  Home  and  hers.    Honoured  and  con- 
If  I  were  silent,  and  that  all  the  dangers 
Threat'nin^  the  state  and  you,  were  yet  so 

hid  ^breasts. 

In   night,   or  darkness  thicker,    m  their 
That  are  the  black  contrivers ;  so  that  no 
Beam  of  the  light  could  pierce  'em ;  yet  the 

voice  [enough 

^^f  heav*n,  this  morning,  hath  spoke  loud 

'^W*  instruct  yoU  with  a  feeling  of  thehorror. 

And  wake  you  from  a  sleep  as  stark  as  death. 

I  have  of  late  spoke  often  in  this  senate 

Touching  this   argument,    but    still  have 

wanted 
£ither  your  ears  or  faith ;  so  incredible 
Their  plots  have  seem'd,  or  I  so  vain,  to 

make  [greatness. 

These  things  for  mine  own  glory  and  false 
ib  hath  been  given  out.    But  be  it  so 
When  they  break  forth,  and  shall  declare 

themselves 
By  their  too  foul  effects,  then,  then  the  envy 
Of  my  just  cares  will  find  another  name. 
For  me,  I  am  but  one,  and  this  poor  life. 
So  lately  aim'd  at,  not  an  hour  yet  since. 
They  cannot  with  more  eagerness  pursue. 
Than  I  with  gladness  would  lay  down  and 

lose,  [chase  it. 

To  buy  Rome's  peace,  if  that  would  pur- 
But  when  I  see  thevMd  make  it  but  the  step 
1  o  more  and  greater ;  unto  yours,  Rome*s, 

all; 
I  would  with  those  preserve  it,  or  then  fall. 

Cas.  I,  I,  let  you  alone,  cunning  artificer! 
See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown. 
To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  wa^. 
It  was  absurdly  done  of  Vargunteius, 
To  name  himself  before  he  was  got  in. 

Cra,  It  matters  not,  so  they  deny  it  all : 
And  can  but  carry  the  lie  constantly. 
Will  Catiline  be  Kere? 
Cas,  I  have  sent  for  him. 
Cra.  And  have^ou  bid  him  to  be  confi- 
dent? [him. 
Ctfj.  To  that  his  own  necessity  will  prompt 
Cra*  Seem  to  believe  nothing  at  all  that 

Cicero 
Relates  us. 

Cas,  It  will  mad  him. 
l^uifitus  Cicero  brings  in  the  tribunes 

and  guards. 
Cra.  O,  ami  help 
The  other  party.  Who  is  that?  his  brother  ? 
What  new  intelligence  has  he  brought  him 

now? 


rCas,  Some  cautions  from  his  wife,  bow  to 
^^^      behave  him. 
Ci^.  Place  some  of  them  without,  and 
some  bring  in. 
Thank  their  kind  loves.  It  is  a  comfort  yet, 
That  all  depart  not  horn  their  country's 
cause. 
Cas,  How  now,  what  means  this  muster, 
consul  Antonius  ?     [he'll  tell  you. 
Ant.  I  do  not  know,  ask  my  colleague. 
There  is  some  reason  in  state  ihat  I  must 
yield  to ;  [bought  it^ 

And  I  have  promised  him :  indeed  he  has 
With  giving  me  the  province^ 

Cic.  I  profess. 
It  grieves  me,  fathers,  that  I  am  compeli'd 
To  draw  these  arms,  and  aids  for  your  de- 
fence ; 
And  more,  against  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
Born  here  amongst  you,  a  patrician  ; 
A  man,  I  must  confess,  of  no  mean  house. 
Nor  no  small  virtue,  if  he  had  empioy'd 
Those  excellent  gifts  of  fortune,  and  of 

nature. 
Unto  the  good,  not  ruin,  of  the  state. 
But  being  bred  in's  Other's  needy  fortunes, 
brought  up  in's  sister's  prostitution. 
Confirm' d  in  civil  slaughter,  ent'ring  first 
The  commonwealth,  with  murder  of  the 

gentry; 
Since,both  by  study  and  custom,  conversant 
With  all  licentiousness,  what  could  be  hopM 
In  such  a  field  of  riot,  but  a  course 
Extreme  pernicious }  Though  i  must  protest 
i  found  his  mischiefs  sooner  with  mine  eyes 
Than  with  my  thought:    and  with  these 

hands  of  mine. 
Before  they  touch^'d  at  my  suspicion. 
Cas.  What  are  his  mischiefs,  consul?  yoa 
declaim 
Against  his  manners,  and  corrupt  your  own: 
No  wise  man  should,  for  hate  of  guilty  mtn, 
Lose  his  own  innocence. 
Cic.  The  noble  Cafsar 
..speaks  god-like  trutii.    Hut  when  he  hears 
I  can  [chiefs, 

Convince  him,  by  his  manners,  of  his  mi9> 
He  might  be  silent ;  and  not  castaway 
>  His  sentences  in  vain,  where  they  scarce 
■^  look 

Toward  his  subject 

Cato,  ••Here  he  comes  himself. 
If  he  be  worthy  any  good  man's  voice. 
That  good  man  sk  down  by  him:  Cato 

will  not. 
[Catiline  sits  down,  and  Cato  rises  from  him. 
Catu*  If  Cato  leave  him,  I'll  not  keep 
aside.  [qr 

Cat  What  face  is  this  the  senate  here  puts 
Against  me,  fathers?  give  my  modesty 
Leave  to  demand  the  cause  of  so   much 
strangeness. 
Cas.  It  is  reported  here,  you  are  the  hea^ 
To  a  strange  faction,  Lucius. 

Cic.  1,  and  will 
Be  pro v'd  against  him. 


Act  4.  Scene  3.] 
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Coi.  Let  it  be.    Why,  consul. 
If  in  the  commonwealth  there  be  twobodies. 
One  lean,  weak,  rotten,  and  that  bath  a 
head ;  [none : 

The  other  strong  and  healthful,  but  hath 
If  I  do  give  it  ofie,  do  I  offend  ? 
Sestore  yourselves  unto  your  tempers,  fa- 
thers; 
And,  without  perturbation,  hear  me  speak. 
Remember  who  1  am,  and  of  what  place. 
What  petty  fellow  this  is  that  opposes ;    ^ 
One  that  halh  exercisM  his  eloquence 
Still  to  the  bant*  of  the  nobility: 
A  boasting,  insolent  tongu(^-man. 

Caio,  Peace,  lewd  traitor, 
Or  wash  thy  mouth.     He  is  an  honest  man. 
And  loves  his  country;  would  thou  didst 
so  too. 
Cat,  Cato,  you  are  too  zealous  for  him. 
y^Cato.  No; 
r^Thou  art  too  impudent. 
^^-"Vatu   Catiline,  be  silent.  [fence 

Cai,  Nay  then,  I  easily  fear,  my  just  de- 
Will  come  too  late  to  so  muclArejudice  !  ^ 
^^{Ccts,  Will  he  sit  downt)    ..-^L 
Cat.  Yet  tet-the  world  forsake^ie, 
My  innocence  roust  not. 
CatQ,  ThoU  innocent  ? 
So  are  the  furies. 

Cic.  Yes,  and  Ate  too. 
Dost  thou  not  blush,  pernicious  Catiline  ? 
Or  hath  the  paleness  ot  thy  guilt  drunk  up 
Thy  blood,  and  drawn  thy  veins  as  dry  of 
that  [tue  ? 

As  is  thy  heart  of  truth,  thy  breast  ot  vir- 
^'hither  at  length'  wilt  thou  abuse  our  pa- 
tience ?  [cence 
Still  Fhall  thy  fury  mock  us  ?  to  what  11- 
Dares  thy  unbridiW  boldness  run  itself?. 
Do  all  the  nightly  guards,  kepi  on  the  pa- 
lace. 
The  city's  watches,  with  the  people's  fears, 
The  concourse  of  all  good  men,  this   so 

strong 
And  fortified  scat  here  of  the  senate, 
Tba(  present  looks  upon  thee,  strike  thee 

nothing  ? 
Dost  thou  not  feel  thy  counsels  all  laidopen? 
And  see  thy  wild  conspiracy  bound  in 
W^ith  each  man's  knowledge?  Which  of  all 
this  order  Putter 

Canst  thou  think  ignorant  (if  they  will  but 
I'heir  conscience  to  the  right)  of  what  thou 
didst  [wert. 

Last  night,  what  on  Ihe  former,  where  thou 
Whom  thou  didst  call  together,  what  your 

ulots  were  ? 
O  age  ana  manners !  this  the  consul  sees, 
The  senate  uqderstancb,  yet  this  man  lives ! 
Lives  ?  I,  and  comes  here  into  council  with 

us; 
Partakes  the  public  cares :  and  with  his  eye 


Marks  and  points  but  each  man  of  us  tp 

slaughter. 
And  we,  good  men,  do  satisfy  the  state, 
if  we  can  shun  but  this  man's  sword  and 

madness. 
There  was  that  virtue  once  in  Rome,  when 

good  men  [restrain'd 

Would,  with  more  sharp  coercion,  tiave 
A  wicked  citizen,  than  the  deadliest  foe. 
We  have  that  law  still,  Catiline,  for  thee ; 
An  act  as  grave,  as  sharp :  the  state's  not 

wanting. 
Nor  the  authority  of  this  senate;  we. 
We  that  are  consuls,  only  fail  ourselves. 
This  twenty  days  the  edge  of  that  decree 
We  have  let  dull  and  rust;  kept  it  shut  up. 
As  in  a  sheath,  which  drawn,  should  take 

thy  head.  \ 

Yet  still  thou  liv'st :  and  liv'st  not  to  lay  by 
I'hy  wicked  confidence,  but  to  confirm  it 
I  could  desire,  grave  fathers,  to  be  found 
Still  merciful,  tostrem,  in  these  main  perils 
Grasping  the  state,  a  man  remiss  and  slack; 
Hut  tnen  I  should  condemn  myself  of  sloth 
And  treachery.    Their  campus  in  Italy, 
Pitch'd  in  the  jaws  here  of  Hetrurla ; 
Their  numbers  daily  increasing,  and  their 

general  [ting 

Within  our  walls:  nay,  in  our  council,  plot^ 
Hourly  some  fatal  mischief  to  the  publick* 
If,  Catiline,  1  should  command  thee  now. 
Here  to  l>e  taken,  kill'd ;  I  make  just  doubt. 
Whether  all  good  men  would  not  think  it 

done 
Rather  too  late,  than  any  man  too  cruel.  . 
r     OUo\  Esccept  he  were  of  the  same  meal 

and  batch. 
Cic.  But  that  which  ought  to  have  been 

done  long  since, 
1  will  (and  for  good  reason)  yet  forbear. 
Then  will  I  take  thee,  when  no  man  is  found 
So  lost,  so  wicked,  nay,  so  lik^  thyself, 
But  shall  profess,  'tis  done  of  need  and  right 
While  there  is  one  that  dares  defend  thee, 

live;         >  piv'st; 

Thou  shalt  have  leave,'  but  so  as  now  thou 
Watch'd  at  a  hand,  besieged,  and  opprest  * 
From  working  least  commotion  toi^e  state, 
I  have  those  eves  and  ears  shall  still  keep 

guarcf. 
And  spial  on  thee,  as  they've  ever  done. 
And  thou  not  feel  it..  What  then  canst  thov 

hope? 
If  neither  night  can  with  her  darkness  hide 
I'hy  wicked  meetings,  nor  a  private  house 
Can  in  her  walls  contain  the  guilty  whispers 
Ot  thy  conspiracy :  ii  all  break  out. 
All  be  discover' d,  change  thy  mind  at  last. 
And  lose  thy  thoughts  of  ruin,  flame,  and 

slaughter. 
Remember  how  I  told  here  to  the  senate. 
That  such  a  day  thy  lictor,  Caius  Manlius,   - 


^  IVaidCd  at  a  hand,  besieged^  and  apprest,"]  Cicero's  words  are,  multu  metis  etfirmk 
prasidiis  obsessus.  If  this  be  the  poet's  translation  of  theso  words,  'tis  alr^ry  bad  on«-  T 
ft^d  then,  watch'd  at  aUfin/uh. — ^Mr.  Stmpsok.  -  ' 
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[Act  4.  Scene  Sb 


Would  be  ID  anns.    W^s  I  deceivM,  Ca- 
tiline, 
Or  in  the  fact,  or  in  the  time  ?  the  hour } 
I  totd  too  in  til  is  s'^iiate,  that  thy  purpose 
Was  on  the  fifth  ^  o'  th'  kaleoas  of  Novem- 
ber [my  caution 
T*  have  slaughtered  this  whole  order:  which 
Made  many  leave  the  city.  Canst  thcu  here 
Ceny,  but  this  thy  black  design  was  hin- 

cler'd 
That  very  day  bjr  me  ?  thyself  clos'd  in 
Within  my  strengths,  so  that  tJiou  could'st 
not  move  [beard 

Against  the  public  weal  * }  whPn  thou  wcrt 
To  say  upon  the  parting  of  the  rest, 
Thou  would'st  content  thee  with  the  mur- 
der of  us  [side, 
That  did  remain.    Hadst  thou  not  hope  be- 
By  a  suqjf'se  bv  night  to  take  Praeneste  ? 
Where  ^  nen  tfiou  cam*st,  didst  thou   not 
find  the  place                 [watches  ? 
Made  good  against  thee  with  my  aids,  my 
My  garrisons  fort.fi cd   it,    l"hou  dost  no- 
thing, Sergius;                     [think, 
Thou  canst  endeavour  nothing,  nay,  not 
But  1  both  see  and  hear  it;  and  am  with 

thee, 
Bv  and  before,  about  and  in  thee  too.    • 
Call  but  to  mind  thy  last  night>  business. 

Come, 
rU  use  no  circumstance /at  Leech's  house. 
The  shop  and  mint  of  your  conspiracy, - 
Among  )our  sword-uien,  where  so  many 

associates 
Both  of  thy  mischiefs  and  thy  madness  met. 
par*st  thou  deny  this  ?  wherefore  art  thou 
silent?  [they  are. 

Speak,  and  this  shall  convince  thee :  here 
I  see  'em  in  this  senate,  thatwere  with  thee. 
O,  ye  immortal  gods !  in  what  clime  are  we? 
What  region  do  we  live  in  ?  in  what  air? 
What  commonwealth  or  state  is  this  we 
have  ?  [fathers, 

Here,  here,  amongst  us,  our  own  number. 
In  this  most  holy  council  of  tlie  world 
They  are  that  seek  the  spoil  of  me,  of  you, 
Df  ours*,  of  all ;  what  I  can  name's  too  nar- 
row: 


Follow  the  sun,  and  find  not  their  ambition, 
lliese  1  behold,  being  consul ;  nay,  I  ask 
f^neir  counsels  of  the  state,  as  from  good 

patriots :  [pieces, 

I  Whom  it  were  fit  the  axe  should  hew  in 
\l  not  so  much  as  wound  yet  w ith  my  voice* 
iBbu  wast l4St  night  with  Lecca,  Catiline, 
Your  shares  of  Italy  you  there  divided; 
Appointed  who,  and  whither  each  should  go; 
What  men  should  stay  behind  in  Rome, 

were  chosen ; 
Your  offices  set  down ;  the  parts  marked  out, 
And  places  of  the  city,  for  the  fire  j      [part, 
Thyself  (thou  affirm*'dst)  wast  ready  to  de- 
Only  a  little  let  there  was  that'stay*d  thee, 
That  1  yet  liv'd.     Upon  the  word,  slepp'd 

forth 
Three  of  thy  crew,  to  rid  thee  of  that  care; 
Two  undertook  this  morning,  before  day. 
To  kill  me  in  my  bed.     All  this  I  knew. 
Your  convent  scarce  dismissed,  ariuM  all 

my  servants, 
Caird  both  uiy  brother  and  friends,  shut 

out  your  clients. 
You  sent  to  visit  me  ;  whose  names  I  told 
To  some  there,  of  good  place,  before  tbey 

came. 
Cato.  Yes,  I,  and  Quintus  Catulus  can 

affirm  it         ^  [forsook  hira. 

Ca^,  lie's  lost  and  gone.  His  spirits  have 

^^Ac.  If  this  be  so,  why,  CatUinc,  dost  thou 

Jr  stay?  [forth. 

Go  where  thou  mean'st.  The  ports  are  open; 

The  camp  abroad  wants  thee,  their  chief, 

too  long.  [the  city. 

Lead  with  thee  all  thy  troops  out.  Purge 
Draw  dry  that  noisome  and  pernicious  siiS, 
Which,  left  behind  thee,  would  infect  the 

world. 
Thou  wilt  free  me  of  all  my  fears  at  once. 
To  see  a  wall  between  us.     Dost  thou  stop 
To  do  that  now  commanded,  which,  betorc, 
Of  thipe  own  choice,  thou'rt  prone  to?  Go. 

The  consul 
Bids  thee,  an  enemy,  to  depart  the  city ; 
Whither,  thou' It  ask  ?  to  exile  ?  I  not  bid 
Thee  tha:.    But  ask  my  counsel,  I  persuade 

it. 


-  T]ty  purpose 


ff^as  on  the  fifth  (thb  kalends)  qf  November 
V  have  slaughtered  this  tvhole  orda:^  Tull y's  words  are,  Dixi  e^o  idem  in  sencdu,  cadeifi 
te  optimatCm  contulisse  in  ante  diem  v.  katena.  Novettib.  So  that  we  have  here  a  slight 
mistiike  in  the  text.  The  kalends  of  a  month,  as  every  one  knows,  are  the  iirst  day  of  the 
month.  So  that  Uiefijth,  and  the  kalends  of  November  cannot  possibly  bp  the  ^ne  day. 
We  must  read  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  Latin  original, 

thy  purpose 

ffas  on  thefifik  o*  th*  kalends  qfNovemher» 
•  So  that  ihou  could'st  not  move 
Against  a  public  reed.]  It  is  odd  that  we  should  have  more  errors,  or  at  least  seem- 
ing errors,  in  this  speech,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  turning  to  Ihe  oration,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  tlie  play  besides.  The  words  here  are,  Cofmnovere  te  contra  remp,  nm 
potuisse :  so  that,  as  Mr.  Sympson  ingeniouily  observes,  to  translate  TuUy,  we  should 
Frite, 

Thou  could*st  not  move 
Against  the  public  weal  **-f— 


Act  4.  Scene  S.] 
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What  is  there  here  iaEome,  that  can  delight 

thee? 
Where  not  a  soul,  without  thine  own  foul 
knot,  [note 

But  fears  and-  hates  theej  What  domestic 
I  Of  private  fiUhiness,  but  Is  burnt-in 
Into  thy  life  ?  what  dose  and  secret  shame 
But  is  grown  one  with  thine  own  infamy  ? 
What  lust  was  ever  absent  from  thme  eyes  ? 
What  lewd  fart  from  thy  hands?  what  "wic- 
kedness [drawn  in 
From  thy  whole  body  ?  where's  that  youth 
Within  thy  nets,  or  catch' d  up  with  thy 
baits,  [sword, 
,  Before  whoise  rage  thou  hast  not  bum(*  a 
^>^nd  to  whose  lusts  thou  hast  not  held  a 

torch? 
/Thy  later  nuptials  I  let  pass  in  silence ; 
I  Where  sins  incredible  on  sins  wvre  heap'd, 
\  Which  I  not  name,  lest  in  a  civil^tate     [be, 
/  So  monstrous  facts  should  neither  appear  to 
\jQr  iiot  to  be  reyeng'd,^   Thy  fortunes  too 
I  glance  not  at,   which  hang  but  till  next 
ides'.  [public; 

I  come  to  that  which  is  more  known,  more 
The  life  and  satety  of  us  all,  by  thee 
Threaten'd  and  sought.    Stood'st  thou  not 

in  the  field 
When  Lepidus  and  TuUus  were  our  consuls, 
Upon  the  day  of  choice,  arm*d,  and  with 

forces. 
To  take  their  lives,  and  our  chief  citizens  > 
When  not  thy  fear,  nor  conscience  chang'd 

thy  mind. 
But  the  mere  fortune  of  the  commonwealth 
^Withstood  thy  active  malice?    Speak  but 
^  '^^-  richt. 

How  often  bast  thou  made  attempt  on  me  ? 
How  many  of  thy  assaults  have  1  declin'ci  ? 
With  shifting  but  my  body,  (as  we*d  say) 
Wrested  thy  dagger  from  thy  hand,  how 
oft  ?  [chance  ? 

How    often    had    it    faU'n,     or   siipt,  by 
Yet  can  thy  side  not  want  it:  which  how 
vow'd,  [know  not. 

Or  with  what  rites 'tis  sacred  of  thee,  I 
That  still  thou  mak'st  it  a  necessity, 
"^  To  fix  it  in  the  body  of  a  consul. 

But  let  me  lose  this  way,  and  speak  to  thee. 
Not  as  one  mov'd  with  hatred,  which  I 

ought. 
But  pity,  of  which  none  is  owins  thee. 
Cato,  No  more  than  unto  TantaUis  or 
Tityrus.  [Who 

Cic,  Thou  cam'fttereWhile  into  this  senate. 
Of  such  a  frequency,  so  many  friends 
And  kindred  thod  nast  here, saluted  thee? 

-  Jhyfortttnes  too 


Were  not  the  seats  made  bare  upon  thy  en« 

trancv.'  ? 
Rose  not  the  consular  men,  and  left  their 

places,  [side. 

So  soon  as  thou  sat'st  down  ?  and  fled  thy 
I  Like  ta  a  plague  or  ruin?  knowing  liow  oft 
j  They  had  by  thee  been  mark'd  out  for  the 
J»-*^       shambles?  [slaves 

frtow  dost  thou  bear  this  ?  Stirely,  if  my 
L  At  home  fear*d  me  with  half  th'  affright  and 

horror, 
.  That  here  thy  fclIow*citizens  do  thee, 
1  should  soon  quit  my  house,  and  think  it 

need  too. 
Yet  thou  dar'st  tarry  here  ?  go  forth  at  last. 
Condemn  thyself  to  ilight  and  solitude. 
Discharge  the  cbmmonwealth  of  her  deep 

fear. 
Go  into  banishment,  if  thou  waifst  the  worA. 
Why  dost  thou  look  ?  they  all  consent  unto  ^ 

it.  \ 

Dost  thou  expect  th*  authority  of  their  voices^  \ 
Whose  silent  wills  condemn  thee?  while  ; 

they  sit, 
They  approve  it ;  while  they  suffer  it,  they 

decree  it ; 
And  while  they  are  silent  to  it,  they  pro- 
claim it. 
Prove  thou  there  honest,  I'll  endure  the  envy. 
But  there's  no  thought  thou  should'st  be 

ever  he,  [uess. 

Whom  either  shame  should  call  from  filthi- 
Terror  from  danger,  or  discourse  from  fury* 
Go\  I  entreat  thee:  yet  why  do  I  so? 
When  I  already  kAow  they're  sent  afore, 
Tha^  tarry  for  thee  in  arms,  and  do  expect 

thee 
I  On  the  Aurelian  way.    I  know  the  day 
Set  down  'twixt  thee  and  Manlius ;  untof 

whom 
The  silver  eagle  too  is  sent  before: 
Which  I  do  hope  shall  prove  to  thee  a$ 

bunefui 
As  thou  conceiv'st  it  to  the  commonwealth. 
But  may  this  wise  and  sacred  senate  say  • 
What  mean 'st  thou,  Marcus  Tuliius  ?  it^hou 

know'st 
That  Catiline  be  look'd  for  to  be  chief 
Of  an  intestine  war;  that  he's  the  author 
Of  such  wickedness ;  the  caller  out 
Of  mrn  of  mark  and  mischief,  to  an  actioii  - 
Of  so  much  horror;  prince  of  such  a  treason; 
Why  dost  thou  send  him  tortii  ?  why  let  hinx 

'scape  ? 
This  is  to  give  him  liberty  and  power: 
Rather  tbou  shoulu'st  lay  hold  iipon  him, 
send  him 


I  glance  not  at,  which  hang  but  till  next  idbs.]  That  being  the  time  when  the  mone^<- 
lenders  of  old  Rome  were  used  to  call  in  their  respective  loam.  We  have  an  instance  u 
those  well-known  verses  of  Horace :  - 

If€BC  ubi  hcutuajjnerator  Alphiui, 

JoMtfamfiUuriis  rusticus, 
Omnem  relegit  idibus  pecuniam, 
iUucrit  catendisponere^ 

3  0 


no 
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[Act  4.  Scene  f^ 


To  deserr'd  death,  and  a  just  punishment. 
'J'o  these  so  holy  voices  thus  I  answer. 
If  I  did  think  it  timely,  conscript  fathers. 
To  punish  hiui  with  death,  I  would  not 

give 
The  fencer  use  of  one  short  hour  to  breathe; 
But  when  there  are  in  this  grave  order  some. 
Who  with  soft  censures  still  do  nurse  his 

hopes ; 
Some  that  with  not  believing  have  confirmed 
His  designs  more,  and  whose  authority 
The  weaker,  as  the  worst  men  too  have  fol- 

low'd :  [see 

I  would  now  send  him  where  they  all  should 
Clear  as  the  lights  his  heart  shine';  where  no 

man 
Could  be  so  wickedly,  or  fondly  stupid. 
But  should  cry  out,  he  saw,  touch'd,  felt 

and  grasp'd  it.  [forth 

Then,  when  he  hath  run  out  himself;  led 
His  desp'rate  party  with  him ;  blown  together 
Aids  ot  all  kinds,  both  shipwrecked  minds 

and  fortunes; 
Not  only  the  grown  evil  that  now  is  sprung 
And  sprouted  .forth,  would  be  pluck'd  up 

and  weeded ;  [chiefs. 

But  the  stock,  root,  and  seed  of  all  the  mis- 
Chokmg  the commonweaUh.  Where,  should 

wc  take 
Of  such  a  swarm  of  traitors  only  him. 
Our  cares  and  fears  might  seem  a  while  re- 
lieved. 
But  the  main  peril  would  bide  still  inclos'd 
Deep  in  the  veins  and  bowels  of  the  state. 
As  faniman  bodies  labouring  with  fevers. 
While  they  are  tost  with  heat,  if  they  do  take 
Cold  water,  seem  for  that  short  space  much 

eas'd, 
But  afterward  are  ten  times  more  afflicted. 
Wherefore,  I  say,  let  all  this  wicked  crew 
Depart,  divide  themselves  from  good  men, 

gather 
Their  forces  to  one  head ;  as  I  said  oft. 
Let  'em  be  severed  from  us  with  a  wall ; 
Let  'cm  leave  off  attempts  upon  the  consul 
In  his  own  house  ;  tp  circle  in  the  praetor ; 
')*o  gird  the  court  wilii  weapons ;  to  prepare 
Fire  and  balls,  swords,  torches,   sulphur, 

brands; 
In  short,  let  it  be  writ  in  each  man's  forehead^ 
What  thoughts  he  bears  the  publick.  1  here 

proniise. 
Fathers  conscript,  to  ymi,  and  to  myself, 
Hiat  diligence  in  us  consuls,  for  my  ho- 
noured 
Colleague  abroad,  and  for  myself  at  home ; 
So  great  authority  in  you ;  so  much 
Virtue  in  these  the  gentlemen  of  Kome; 
Whom  I  could  scarce  restrain  to-day  in  zeal 


From  seeking  out  the  parricide  to  slaughter; 
So  much  consent  in  all    good  men  and 

minds. 
As  on  the  gomg  out  of  this  one  Catiline, 
AH  shall  be  clear,  made  plain,  oppressed,  re- 

veng'd. 
'^WiS^with  this  omen  go,  pernicious  plague, 
Out  of  the  city,  to  the  wish'd  destruction 
Of  thee  and  those,  that,  to  the  ruin  of  her. 
Have  ta'en  that  bloody  and  black  sacrament.       ^ 
Thou  Jupiti  r,  whom  we  do  call  the  Stayer 
Both  of  tne  city  and  this  empire,  wilt 
(With  the  same  auspice  thou  didst  raise  it 

first) 
Drive  from  thy  altars,  and  all  other  temples^ 
And  buildings  of  this  city;  from  our  walls. 
Lives,  states,  and  fortunes  of  our  citizens, 
This  fiend,  this  fury,  with  his  complices. 
And  all  th'  offence  of  good  men  (these  knowa 

traitors 
Unto  their  country,  thieves  of  Italy,     [thou 
Join'd  in  so  damn'd  a  league  of  mischief] 
Wilt  with  perpetual  plagues,  alive  and  dead. 
Punish  for  Borne,  and  save  her  innocent 

bead. 
Cat,  If  an  oration,  or  high  language,  fatheis. 
Could  make  me  guilty,  here  is  one  hath 

done  it:  [der, 

He'as  strove  to  emulate  this  morning's  thun- 
With  his  prodigious  rbetorick.    But  I  hope 
The  senate  is  more  grave  than  to  give  credit 
Rashly  to  all  he  vomits,  'gainst  a  man 
Of  your  own  order ;  a  patrician  ; 
And  one  whose  ancestors  have  more  de- 

serv'd  [utter. 

Of  Rome  than  this  man's  eloquence  could 
T>um'd  the  best  way ;  as  still  it  is  the  worst 
Cato.  His  eloquence  hath  more  dcserv'd 

to-day, 
.  Speaking  thy  ill,  than  all  thy  ancestors 
Did  in  their  good :  a^d  that  the  state  will 
Which  he  hatn  sav'd.  [find. 

Cat  How,  he  ?  were  I  that  enemy 
That  he  would  make  me,  I'ld  not  wish  the 

state 

More  wretched  than  to  need  his  preservation. 

What  do  you  make  him,  Cato,  such  a  Her- 

An  Atlas  ?  a  poor  petty  inmate!         [culcs? 

Cato.  Traitor. 

Cat*  He  save  the  state?  a  burgess'  son 

ofArpinum.  [perish, 

The  gods  would  rather  twenty  Romes  should 
Than  have  that  contumely  stuck  upon  'em, 
That  he  should  share  with  them  in  the  pre- 
serving 
A  shed  or  sign-post. 

Cato.  Peace,  thou  prodigy  I    , 

Cat.   They  would  be  forc'd  themselves 

again^  and  lost '. 


'  They  would  be  forc'd  themselves  again  A  The  quarto  of  1635  reads^ 

Tfiey  would  he  run  themselves  again 

I'he  metaphor  taken  n-om  the  If^elting  down  of  metals  into  one  common  mass ;  but,  in  the 
Wvii,  the  allusion  seems  to  refer  to  the  attempt  of  the  gianils  upon  heaven. 
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In  the  first  rude  and  indigested  heap ; 
£re  such  a  wretched  name  as  Cicero 
Should  sound  with  theirs. 

(ktun  Away,  thou  impudent  head. 

Cat,  Do  you  all  back  him  >  are  you  silent 
too? 
Well,  I  will  leave  you,  fisithers,  I  will  go. 

[He  turns  suddenly  on  Cicero, 
But—my  fine  dainty  speaker — — 

Cic.  What  now,  fury, 
Wilt  thou  assault  nie  here  ? 

Cho.  Help,  aid  the  consul. 

Cat,  See,  fathers,  laugh  you, not >  who 
threatened  him  ! 
In  vain  thou  dost  conceive,  ambitious  orator, 
liope  of  so  brave  a  death  as  by  this  hand  ? 

Cato.  Out  of  the  court  with  the  pernicious 
traitor.  [senate. 

Cat.  There  is  no  title  that  this  fiatt'riug 
Nor  honour  the  base  multitude  can  give 

thee. 
Shall  make  thee  worthy  Catiline's  anger. 

Caio.  Stop, 
Stop  that  portentous  mouth. 

Cat.  Or  when  it  shall, 
ril  look  thee  dead. 

Cato.  Will  none  restrain  the  monster  ? 

QUu.  Parricide. 

Sia.  Butcheir,  traitor,  leave  tke  senate. 

Cat,  I'm  gone  to  banishment,  to  please 
you,  fathers. 
Thrust  head-long  forth ! 

Cato.  Still  dost  thou  murmur,  monster } 

Catu,  Since  I  am  thus  put  out,  and  made 

Cic.  What? 

Catu.  Not  guiltier  than  thou  art. 

Cat.  I  will  not  burn 
Without  my  funeral  pile. 

Cato.  What  says  the  fiend  ? 

Cat.  I  will  have  matter,  timber. 

Cato.  Sing  out,  scriech-owl. 

Cat.  It  shall  be  in- — 
.    Catu.  Speak  thy  imperfect  thoughts. 

Cat,  The  common  nre,  rather  than  mine 
own. 
For  fall  I  will  with  all,  ere  fall  alone. 

Cra.  He's  lost,  there  is  no  hope  of  him. 

Cas.  Unless 
He  presently  take  arms;  and  give  a  blow. 
Before  the  consul's  forces  can  be  levied. 

Cic  What  is  your  pleasure,  fathers,  shall 
be  done  ?  [no  loss. 

Catu.  See,  that  the  commonwealtli  receive 

QUo.  Commit  the  care  thereof  unto  the 
consuls. 

Cra.  'Tistime. 

Cos.  And  need. 


Cic.  Thanks  to  this  frequent  senate. 
But  what  decree  they  unto  Curius, 
And  Fulvia  ? 

Catu,  What  the  consul  shall  think  meet 
dc.  They  must  receive  reward,  tho't  be 
not  known ;  [none. 

Lest  when  a  state  n^eds  ministers,  tbey'ye 
Cato.  Yet,  Marcus  Tullius,  do  not  1  be- 
lieve. 
But  Crassus  and  this  Caesar  here  ring  hollow. 
Cic,  And  would  appear  so,  if  that  we 

durst  prove  *em. 
Cato.  Why  dare  we  not?  what  honest 
act  is  that, 
The  Roman  senate  should  not  dare  and  do  ? 

Cic.  Not  an  unprofitable  dangerous  act. 
To  stir  too  many  serpents  up  at  once, 
Csesar  and  Crassus,  if  they  be  ill  men. 
Are  mighty  ones ;  and  we  must  so  provide. 
That  while  we  take,  one  head  from  this  foul 

Hydra, 
There  spring  not  twenty  more. 
Cato.  I  approve  your  counsel. 
Cic,  They  shall  be  watch' d  and  look'd 
to.   Ti41  they  do 
Declare  theni^selves,  I  will  not  put  'em  out 
By  any  question.   There  they  stand,    I'll 

make 
Myself  no  enemies,  nor  the  state  no  traitors. 

SCENE    IV. 

Catiline,  Lentukts,  Cethegus,  Curius,  Gabi" 
nius,  Longinus,  Statilius, 

Cat.  False  to  ourselves  ?  all  our  designs 
diacover'd 
To  this  state-cat? 

Ctt.  1,  had  I  had  my  way. 
He  had  mew'd  in  fiames  at  home,  not  in 

the  senate : 
I  had  singe'd  his  furs  by  this  time. 

Cat.  Well,  there's  now 
No  time  of  calling  back,  or  standing  still '. 
Friends,  be  yourselves;  keep  the  same  Ro- 
man hearts  [pare 
And  ready  minds  you  had  yester-night.  Pre- 
To execute  what  we  rcsolv'd.  Anolet  not 
Labour,  or  danger,-  or  discovery  fright  you, 
ril  to  the  army  :  you  (the  while)  mature 
Things  here  at  home.  Draw  to  you  any  aids 
That  you  think  fit,  of  men  of  all  conditions. 
Of  any  fortunes  that  may  help  a  war. 
I'll  bleed  a  life,  or  wm  an  ehipire  for  you. 
Within  these  few  days  look  to  see  my  en- 
signs 
Here  at  the  walls:  be  you  but  firm  within. 
Meantime,  to  draw  an  envy  on  the  consul. 


There^snow 


No  time  of  cuLLiSG  back,  or  standing  still.]  This  is  sense;  but>a//tfig  is  I  doubt 
not  the  true  word. — Mr.  Seward. 

The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  now  it  it  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed :  they  have  ven« 
tured  so  £ar,  that  they  can  neither  recaU  the  actions  of  the  time  past,  nor  must  they  stand 
4tiU  at  the  point  they  have  already  attained. 
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A«id  give  a  lest  suspicion  of  our  counci 
Let  it  be  given  out  h«;re  in  the  city. 
That  I  am  gone  an  Innocent  man  to  exile 
Into  Massilta ;  wiHin^  to  give  vfny 
To  fortune  and  the  tunes ;  boing  unable 
To  stand  so  great  a  faction,  without  troubling 
The  commonwealth ;  whose  peace  I  rather 

seek. 
Than  all  the  glory  of  contc)ition. 
Or  the  support  of  mine  own  innocence. 
Farewell  the  noble  Lt'ntuius,  Longinus, 
Curius,    the   rest ;    and    thou   my   better 

genius, 
The  brave  Cethi  gus :  when  we  meet  again. 
We'll  sacrifice  to  Hbcrty. 

Cet.  And  revenge. 
That  we  may  praise  our  hands  once  * ! 

Le/!.  Oye  lates, 
Give  fortune  now  her  eyes,  to  sec  with 

whom  [sake  hira. 

jShe  goes  along,  that  she  may  ne'er  ioj[- 

^   Cur.  Uv  needs  not  hci  northern.  Go  but 

on,  Scrgius. 
A  valiant  man  is  his  own  fate  and  fortune. 
r  Lon,  The  fate. and  fortune  of  us  all  go 

with  him. 
Oah,  Sta.  And  ever  guard  him. 
Cat.  I  am  all  your  creature. 
"  Leii.  Now,  friends,  'tis  left  with  us.    I 

have  already 
Dealt  by  Umbrenus  with  the  Allobroges, 
Bere  resiant  in  Rome ;  whose  state,  1  bear. 
Is  discontent  with  tlie  grt  at  usuries 
They  are  oppress' d  with :  and  have  made 

complumts 
Divers  uiito  tnc  senate,  but  all  vain. 
These  men  1  have  thought  (both  for  their 

own  oppressions, 
As  also  that  by  nature  they're  a  people 
Warlike  and  ^fierce,    still    watching   after 

change, 
\And  now  ip  present  hatred  with  our  state) 
The  fittest,  and  the  easiest  to  be  drawn 
To  our  society,  and  to  aid  the  war  ; 
The  rather  for  their  seat;  being  next  bor- 

d'rers 
On  Italy ;  and  that  they'  abound  with  horse  i 
Of  which  one  want  oiiir  camp  doth  only  la- 
bour, [meet 
And  I  ha'  found  'cm  coming.  Tfccy  will 
$pon  at  Sempronil's  house,  where  I  would 

j^fLv  you 
All  to  be  prefrput,  to  confirm  'em  piore. 
7he  sight  of  such  spirits  hurts  not,  nor  the 

store. 
Gab,  I  will  not  fail. 
Sta.  Nor  1. 


Cur.  Nor  1. 

Cet.  Would  I 
Had  somew  hat  by  myself  apart  to  do : 
1  have  no  senius  to  thesi-  many  counsels. 
Let  me  km  all  the  senate  for  my  share, 
I'll  do  it  at  next  sitting. 

Len.  Worthy  Caius, 
Your  presmce  will  add  much. 

Cet,  1  shall  mar  more. 

SCENE    V. 

__  Cicero^  Sanglt,  Allabrages. 

Cic.  The  state's  beholden  unto  you,  Fa* 
bins  Sang^, 
For  this  great  can-.  And  those  Allobroges 
Are  more  than  wretched,  if  they  lend  a 
l;st*nmg 
'  To  such  persuasion.  ' 

San,  1  hey,  most  worthy  consul. 
As  men  employed  here,  firom  a  grieved  state;, 
Groaning  beneuth  a  multitude  of  wrongs. 
And  bemg  told,  there  was  small  hope  of 

.ease  ^ 

To  be  expected  to  their  evils  from  kence. 
Were  billing  at  the  first  to  give  an  ear 
'1  o  an}  thing  that  soundeu  liberty : 
But  since,  on  better  thoughts,  ana  my  urg'd 

reasons, 
They're  come  about,  and  won  to  the  trueside. 
The  fortune  of  the  commonwealth  hath  con- 
quered, [agent  ? 
Cic.  What  is  that  same  Umbrenus  was  the 
'San.  One  that  hath  had  negotiation 
In  Gallia  oft,  and  known  unto  their  state. 
Cic.  Are  the  ambassadors  come  with  you  ? 
San,  Yes.                      -    ^    [and  hbnest| 
Cic,  Well,  bring  'em  in ;,  if  they  be  firm 
Never  had  men  the  means  so  to  deserve 
Of  Rome  as  they.  A  happy  u  ish'd  occasion. 
And  thrust  into  my  hands  for  the  discovery^ 
And  manifest  conviction  of  these  traitors. 

I      [The  Allobroges  enter. 

Be  thank' d,  O  Jupiter.    My  worthy  lords. 
Confederates  of  the  senate,  you  are  wcl^ 

come : 
I  understand  by  Quintus  Fabius  Sanga, 
Your  careful  patron  here,  you  have  been 

lately 
SoHlcited  against  the  comnionwealth 
By  one  Umbrenus  (take  a  seat  1  pray  you) 
From  Publius  Lentulus,  to  be  associates 
In  their  intended  war.    I  c^uld  advise. 
That  men  whose  fortunes  are  ^et  flourishing. 
And  are  Rome's  friends,  would  not  without 
a  cause 


*  That  we  may  praise  our  hands  once,"]  This  is  a  more  nervous  reading  than  raise,  as  it 
expresses  not  only  their  acting,  but  their  exulting  in  their  deeds.  Yet  the  latter  being  the 
more  natural  expression,  I  thmk  it  will  admit  a  doubt  which  was  the  original. 

Mr.  Sbward. 
Conciseness  is  the  chief  characteristick  of  Jonson's  style,  and  if  he  thought  on  an  expressive 
Vord,  though  not  always  the  most  easy  and  natural,  he  made  no  scruple  to  eoiploy  it  in  hi| 
ppeip,  t 
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"Become  her  enemies;  and  mix  themseWes, 
And  tlieir  estates,  with  the  lest  hope  of  ^ar 
f  tiline,  ^^{'cto: 

Or  Lentulus,  whose  mere  despair  dotn  arixL^ 
^  That  My  ere  to  hazard  certainties  for  air. 
And  undergo  all  danger  for  a  voice. 
Believe  me,  friends,  loud  tumults  are  not 

laid 
With  half  the  easiness  that  they  ac^rais'd. 
All  may  begin  a  war,  but  few  can  end  it. 
The  senate  have  decreed,  that  my  colleague 
Shall  lead  their  army  against  Catiline, 
And  have  decLar'd  both  him  and  Manlius 

traitors. 
-  Mctellus  Celcr  hath  already  civen 
Part  of  their  troops  defea^/^  Honours  are 

promisM  ^ 

To  all  will  quit  *em  ;  and  rewards  proposM 
'   Even  to  slaves  that  can  detect  their  courses. 
Here  in  the  iity,  I  have,  by  the  praetors 
And  tribunes,  plac'd  my  guards  and  watches 

so,  ,^  [whisper. 

That  not  a  foot  can  tread,  a  breath  can 
But  1  have  knowledge.    And  be  sure,  the 

senate  [gr.eatness. 

And  people  of  Rome,  of  their  accustom*d 
Will  sharply  and  severely  vindicate^ 
Not  only  any  fact,  but  any  practice 
Or  purpose  Vainst  the  state.  Therefore,  my 

lords,  [hand 

Consult  of  your  own  ways,  and  think  which 
Is  best  to  take.  You  now  are  present  suitora 
For  some  redress  of  wrongs :  I'll  undertake 
Not  only  that  shall  be  assured  you ;  but 
What  grace,  or  privilege  else,   senate  or 

people 
Can  cast  upon  you  worthy  such  a  service. 
As  you  have  now  the  ways  and  means  to  do 

'em. 
If  but  your  wills  consent  with  my  designs. 
Aliw.    We  covet  nothing  more,   most 

worthy  consul. 
And  howsoe'er  we  have  been  tempted  lately 
I'o  a  defection,  that  now  makes  us  guilty  ; 
We  are  not  yet  so  wretched  in  oiir  fortunes. 
Nor  in  our  wills  so  lost,  as  to  abandon 
A  friendship,  prodigally,  of  that  price. 
As  is  the  senate's,  and  the  people  of  Rome's, 
For  hopes  that  do  precipitate  themselves. 
Cic.  You  then  are  wise  and  honest    Do 

but  this  then :  [the  rest  ? 

When  shall  you  speak  with  Lentulus  and 

Alloh.  We  are  te  meet  anon  at  Brutus* 

house.  [Rome. 

Qic,  Who )  Decius  Brutus  ?  he  is  not  in 
«S;tifi.  O,  but  his  wife  Sempronia. 
Ctc.  You  instruct  me. 
She  is  a  chief.  Wei  1,  foil  not  you  to  meet  'em. 
And  to  ^express  thfe  best  affection 
You  can  put  on,  to  all  that  they  intend. 
Like  it,  applaud  it,  give  the  commonwealth 
And  senate  lost  to  'em.    Promise  any  aids 
By  arms  6r  counsel.    What  they  can  desire 
I  would  have  you  prevent    Only  say  this, 
^QM  have  had  dbpatch  in  private  by  the 

consul. 


Of  your  affairs;  and  for  the  many  fean 
The  state's  now  in,  you  are  wiU^d  by  him 

thie  evening.  -  -[meaoft 

To  depart  RomeYwhichyou  by  all  sought 
Will  do  of  ]aeason,Uo  declme  suspicion. 
Now  for  the  more  authority  of  the  business 
They '  ve  trusted  to  you,  and  to  give  it  credit 
With  your  own  state  at  home,  you  would 

^^ desire 

Their  lenefs  to  your  senate  and  your  people. 
Which  shewn,  you  durst  engage  both  life 

and  honour, 
cjhfijrest  should  every  way  answer  their  hq>es* 
Those  had,  pretend  sudden  departure,  you. 
And  as  you  give  me  notice  at  wha^  port 
You  will  go  out,  I  '11  have  you  interceptedj^ 
And  all  the  letters  taken  with  you  ?  so 
As  you  shall  be  redeem'd  in  all  opinions. 
And  they  convicted  of  their  manifest  treason^. 
Ill  deeds  are  well  tum'd  back  upon  their  au«  ""^ 

tho9*  y 

And  'gainst  an  injurer  the  revenge  is  just ' y 

This  must  be  done  now.     .     .   .. '^ 

'    Aliob.  Cheerfully  and  firmly,  [it. 

We're  they  would  rather  haste  to  undertake 
Than  stay  to  say  so.  .    "' 

Cic.  With  that  confidence,  eo : 
Make  yourselves  happy,  whik  you 

Rome  so. 
By  Sanga  let  me  have  notice  from  yoiu 
AU^.Yes. 

SCENE    VI. 

Sempronia,  LentuUis,   Celltegus,  Galnniu$, 
Statilius,  Longimu,  FoUurius,  AUobroges. 

Sem,  When  come  these  creatures,  the 
ambassadors  ? 
I  would  fain  see  'em.  Are  they  any  scholan }  ' 

Un.  I  think  not,  madam. 

Sem.  Have  they  no  Greek  ? 

Leit,  No,  surely. 

•Sem.  Fie,  what  do  I  here,  waiting  on  'em 
then. 
If  they  be  nothing  but  mere  statesmen  i 

Len.  Yes, 
Your  ladyship  shall  observe  their  gravity. 
And  theur  reservedness,  their  many  cautions. 
Fitting  their  persons. 

Sem,  I  do  wonder  much,  « 

That  states  and  commonwealths  employ  not 

women 
To  be  ambassadors  sometimes !  we  should 
Do  as  good  public  service,  and  could  make 
As  honourable  spies  (for  so  1  hucidydes 
Calls  all  ambassadors.)    Are  they  come, 
Cethegus  ? 

Cct,  Do  you  ask  me  ?  am  I  your  scout  or 
bawd? 

Len.  O,  Caius,  it  it  no  such  businest. 

Cet,  No? 
What  does  a  woman  at  it  then  ? 

Sem.  Good  sir. 
There  are  of  us  can  be  ds  exquisite  tr^Q%. 
As  e'er^  maleccHiipicat^r  of  yau  all* 
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Cet.  1,  at  f  mock-treason,  matron,  I  beUeve 
you; 
^d  if  I  vfere  your  husband ;  but  when  I 
1  rust  to  your  cob\A  eb-bosoms  any  other, 
JLet  me  there  die  a  fly,  and  feast  you,  spider. 
Lcn,  You  are  too  sour,  and  harsh,  Ce- 

thegus. 
Cet.  You 
Are  kind  and  courtly.  I'll  be  torn  in  pieces. 
With  wild  HippoJytus,  nay,  prove  the  death 
Every  limb  over,  ere  Tld  trMst  a  woman 
"With  wind,  could  1  retain  it. 

Sem,  Sir,  they  Ml  be  trusted 
With  as  good  secrets  yet  as  you  have  any ; 
And  carry  'em  too  as  close  and  as  conceai'd. 
As  you  shall  tor  your  heart. 

Cct.  Pll  not  contend  with  you 
Either  in  tongue  or  carriage,  good  Calypso! 
Lfm,  Th*  ambassadors  are  come. 
CeL  Thanks  to  thee.  Mercury, 
That  so  hast  rescued  me. 
Leu,  How  now,  Volturtius? 
fO/.  They  do  desire  some  speech  with 

you  in  private. 
Len  O !  'tis  about  the  prophesy  belike, 
^d  promise  ot  the  bib)  Is. 
•vGoi*  It  may  be. 
-  Sem.  Shun  thev  to  treat  with  me  too  ? 

Gab,  No,  good  lady,  [are. 

You  may  partake :  1  have  told  'em  who  you 

>    dan.  1  should  be  loth  to  be  left  out,  and 

,     here  too. 
'     CeL  Can  these  or  such  be  any  aids  to  us  ? 
I^ook  they  as  they  were  built  to  shake  the 

world. 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprise  "  ? 
^  A  lhcK»and«uch  as  they  are,  could  not  make 
On6  atom  of  our  souls.  I'hey  should  be  men 
\Vorth  heaven's  fear,  that  looking  up  but 

thus 
Would  make  Jove  stand  upon  his  guard,  and 

draw 
Himself  within  his  thunder ;  which,  amaz'd. 
He  should  discharge  in  vain,  and  they  un- 
hurt. 
Or  if  they  were  like  Capaneus  at  Thebes, 
They  should  hang  dead  upon  the  highest 

spires. 
And  ask  the  second  bolt  to  be  thrown  down. 
Why,*Lentulus,  talk  you  so  long?  this  time 
Had[  been  enough,  t'  have  scattered  all  the 

stars,  *^  , 

T  have  quench'd  the  sun  and  mo.on,  and 

made  the  world 
Despair  of  day,  or  any  light  but  ours.  | 


Len.  How  do  you  like  this  spirit  >  in  such 
men  [these 

Mankind  doth  live.   They  are  such  souls  as 
That  move  thej*-orrd. 

Sem,  I,  thou'^h  he  bear  me  hard, 
I  yet  must  do  him  right.     He  is  a  spirit 
Of  the  right  Martian  breed. 

jiiiob.  He  is  a  Mars  !  [him. 

Would  we  had  time  to  live  here,  and  admire 

Len,  Well,  1  do  see  you  would  prevent 
the  consul.  [son, 

'And  I  commend  your  care ;  it  was  but  rea- 
To  ask  our  letters,  and  we  had  prepar'd 
them.  L'em. 

Go  in,  and  we  will  tafce  an  oath,  and  seal 
You  shall  have  letters  too  to  Catiline, 
To  visit  him  i'  th'  way,  and  to  conBrm 
Th'  association  .rThis  our  friend,  Volturtius, 
Shall  go  along  Vith  you.    Tell  our  great 

general  ^^ 
That  we  are  ready  here ;  that  Lucius  Bestia 
The  tribune  is  provided  of  a  speech, 
To  lay  the  envy  of  the  war  on  Cidero ;   [son ; 
That  all  but  long  for  his  approach  and  per* 
And  then  you  are  made  freemen  as  ourselves. 

SCENE    VII. 
Cicero,  Flaccus,  Pomtinius,  Sanga, 
Cic.  I  cannot  fear  the  war  but  to  succeed 
well, 
(.Roth  for  the  honour  of  the  cause,  and  worth 
Of  htm  that  doth  comn)and\    For  my  col* 

league,  / 

Being  so  ill  atfected  with  the  gout. 
Will  not  be  able  to  be  there  in  person  ; 
And  then  Petreius^  his  lieutenant,  must 
Of  need  take  charge  o'  the  army ;  who  is 
.  much 

(The  better  soldier,  having  been  a  tribune, 
traefect,  lieutenant,  prxtor  in  the  war 
xhcse  thirty  years,  so  conversant  i'  the  army, 
AsTie  knows  ail  the  soldiers  by  their  names. 
Fla.  They'll  fight  then  bravely  with  him. 
Pom.  I,  and  he 
,  Will  lead  'em  on  as  bravely. 

Cic.  1  hey  've  a  foe 
Will  ask  their  braveries,  whose  necessities 
Will  arm  him  like  a  fury.    But,  however, 
I'll  trust  it  to  the  manage  and  the  fortune 
Qf  good  Petreius,  who's  a  worthy  patriot: 
'Meteiius  Celer,  with  three  legions  too, 
iWill  stop  their  course  for  GaUia.  How  now, 
-^.  Fabius  ? 

«S'a;7«  The  train  hath  taken.    You  must 
instantly 


^^  Or  be  OF  moment  to  our  enterprise,']  The  two  first  folios  read, 
Orbez  moment  to  our  enterprize. 
Mr.  Sympson,  who  made  use  of  one  of  these  editions  in  the  remarks  he  has  obliged  mt 
with,  sagaciously  observffs,  that  a  modem  writer  would  say,  or  be  of  moment,  but  that  the 
old  lection  is  good.  He  has  here  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  remark  confirmed ;  the  mo- 
dem publisher  of  the  last  edition  g.ving  it  in  that  very  manner.  Moment  is  here  used  in 
the  precise  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Latin,  unde^  the  acceptation  of  a  xoeight,  ov  power, 
added  to  a  scale  or  balance.  The  learned  reader  will  easily  recollect  this  sense  of  it  ia 
Terence; 

than  in  dubio  at  ammui,  paulo  momcnto  hue  illuc  impeUitur. 
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Dispose  your  guards  upon    the    MiWian 

bridge : 
For  by  that  way  they  mean  to  come. 

Cic.  Then  thither, 
Pomtinius  andFlaccus,  I  must  pray  you 
To  lead  that  force  you  iiavc ;  and  seize  them 

all: 
Let  not  a  person  'scape.    Th*  ambassadors 
Will  yield  themselves.    If  there  be  any  tu- 
mult, 
I'll  send  you  aid.    I,  in  mean  time,  will  call 
Lentulus  to  me,  Gabinius  and  Cethegus, 
Statilius,  Ceparius,  aAd  all  these,        [come 
By  several  messengers :  who  no  doubt  will 
Without  sense  or  suspicion.     Prodigal  men 
Feel  not  their  own  stock  wasting.     When  I 
have 'em,  [start  not. 

I  'II  place  those  guards  upon  'em,  that  they 
San.  But  what  '11  you  do  with  Sempronia  ? 
Cic,  A  state's  anger  [or  women. 

Should  not  take  knowledge  either  of  fools 
I  do  not  know  whether  my  ioy  or  care 
Ouffht  to  be  greater,  that  I  have  discover'd 
^  So  foul  a  treason,  or  must  undergo 
The  envy  of  so  many  great  men's  fate. 
But  happen  what  there  can,  I  will  be  just; 
My  fortune  may  forsake  me,  not  my  virtue : 
That  shall  go  with  me,  and  befire  me  still. 
And  glad  me  doing  well,  tho'  I  hear  ill. 

SCENE    VIII. 
Prators,  AUobrogcs,  Folturtius. 

Flo.  Stand,  who  goes  there  ? 

Alloh.  We  arc  th^  Allobroges, 
And  friends  of  Kome. 

P(m,  If  you  be  so,  then  yield  ^ 
Yourselve^unto  the  pretors,  who  in  name 
Of  the  whole  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
Yet,  till  you  clear  yourselves,  charge  you 

of  practicve 
Against  the  state. 

AT?/.  Die,  friends ;  aud  be  not  taken. 

Fia,  What  voice  is  that  >  down  with  'em 
all. 

AlU.  We  yi.'ld. 

Pom.  What's  he  stands  out?  kill  him  there. 

rol.  Hold,  hold,  hold. 
I  yield  upon  conditions.        ' 

Fla.  We  give  none 
To  traitors ;   strike  him  down. 

Fol.  My  name's  Volturtius, 
1  know  Pomtinius. 

Pom.  But  he  knows  not  you. 
While  you  stand  out  upon  these  trait'rous 
terms. 

Vol,  I  yield  upon  the  safety  of  my  life. 

Pom,  It  it  be  forfeited,  we  cannot  save  it. 

FoL  Promise  to  do  your  best    I'm  not 
so  guilty 
As  many  others  I  can  name ;  and  will. 


If  you  will  grant  me  fisiTOUf. 

Pom,  AH  we  can 
Is  to  deliver  you  to  the  consul.    Take  him. 
And  thank  the  gods  that  thus  have  saved 
Rome. 

Chorus. 

"  Now  do- our  cars  before  our  eyes, 

"  Like  men  in  mists, 
*'  Discover  who'd  the  state  surprize,  ' 

"  And  who  resists  I 
*'  And  as  these  clouds  do  yield  tp  light, 

'*  Now  do  we  see 
'*  Our  thoughts  of  things,  how  they  did  fight^ 

'*  Which  seenx'd  t'  agree  I, 
'*  Of  what  strange  pieces  are  we  made, 

"  Who  nothing  know; 
*'  But  as  new  airs  our  ears  iovade, 

"  Still  censure  so  ? 
"  That  now  do  hope,  and  now  do  fear, 

"  And  now  envy ; 
**  And  then  do  hate,  and  then  loye  dear, 

**  But  kno,w  not  why : 
*'  Or  if  we  do,  it  is  so  late, 

"  As  our  best  mood, 
"  Tliough  true,  is  then  thought  out  of  date, 

"  And  empty  of  good. 
''How  have  we  chang'd  and  come  about 

"  In  every  doom, . 
"  Since  wicKed  Catiline  went  out, 

'*  And  quitted  Rome  ? 
"  One  while  we  thought  him  innocent  ;- 

**  And  then  w*  accus'd 
"  The  consul,  for  his  malice  ^nt,« 

"  And  power  abus'd. 
"  Since  that,  we  hear  he  is  in  arms, 

"  We  think  not  so: 
"  Yet  charge  the  consul  with  our  harms, 

"  That  let  him  go. 
"  So  in  our  censure  of  the  state, 

"  Wc  still  do  wander  ; 
*'  And  make  the  careful  magistrate 

•'  The  mark  of  slander. 
"  What  age  is  this,  where  honest  men, 
■  "  Plac'd  at  the  helm, 
"  A  sea  of  some  foul  mouth  or  pen 
,  "  Shall  overwhelm  ? 
"  And  call  their  diligence,  deceit; 

"  Their  virtue,  vice ; 
**  Their  watchfulness,  but  lying  in  wait; 

"  And  blood,  the  price. 
"  O,  let  us  pluck  this  ievil  seed 

*'  Out  of  our  spirits ; 
"  And  give  to  every  noble  deed 

**  The  name  it  merits.   • 
"  Lest.we  seem  fal'n  (if  this  endures) 

*'  Into  those  times, 
"  To  love  disease,  and  brook  the  cures 
"  Worse  than  the  crimes." 
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5  C  E  lir  E     I. 

Petreitu.        \Tke  Army. 
Pei.  TT  is  my  fortune  a&d  my  glory,  sol- 

X        dicrs,  y 

This  day  to  lead  you  on  ;  Khe  worthy  consul 
Kept  f^om  the  honour  of  it  by  disease: 
And  I  am  proud  to  hare  so  brave  a  cause 
To  exercise  your  arms  in.    We  not  now 
Fight  for  how  long»  Eow  broad,  how  great, 

and  large,  [shall  he ; 

Th' extent  and  bounds  o*  th*  people  of  Rome 
But  to  retain  what  our  great  ancestors. 
With  all  their  labours,  counsels,  arts,  and 

actions. 
For  us,  were  purchasing  so  many  ^ears. 
The  quarrel  is  not  now  of  fame,  ot  tribute, . 
'  Or  of  wrongs  done  unto  confederates, 
'  For  which  the  army  of  the  people  of  Rome 
.  Was  wont  to  move :  but  for  your  own  re- 
v^  pubiick. 

For  the  rais'd  temples  of  th'  immortal  gods. 
For  all  your  fortunes,  altars,  and  your  nres. 
For  the  dear  souls  of  your  lov'd  wives  and 

cbildien. 
Your  parents'  tombs,  your  rites,  laws,  liberty. 
And  briefly,  for  the  safety  of  the  world : 
Against  such  men,  as  only  by  their  crimes 
Are  known;  thrust  out  by  riot,  want,  or 

rashness.  [^sulje. 

One  sort,  Sylla's  old  troops,  Itfl  here  \n  Fe- 
WBo,"  suddenly  made  rich  in  those  dire 

times, 
Are  since,  by  their  unbounded  vast  expence. 
Grown  needy  and  poor ;  and  have  but  left 

t'  expect  [tlons. 

From  Catiline  new  bills,  and  new  proscrip- 
These  men  (they  say)  are  valiant;  yet  I 

think  'em  {virtue 

Not  worth  your  pause :  for  either  their  old 
b  in  tlieir  sloth  and  pleasures  lost ;  or,  if 
It  tarry  with  'em,  so  ill  match  to  yours. 
As'^ey  are  short  in  number  or  in  cause. 
<TlTe  second  sort  are  of  those  city-beasts. 
Rather  than  citizens,  who,  whilst  they  reach 
After  our  fortunes,  have  let  fly  their  own: 
These  whelm'd  in  wine,  swell'd^p  with 

meats,  and  weakened 
With  hourly  whoredoms,  never  left  the  side 
Of  Catiline  in  Rome  ;  nor  here  are  loos'd 
From  his  embraces :  such  as  (trust  me)  never 
In  riding  or  in  using  well  their  arms. 
Watching,  or  other  military  labour, 

»  And  poured  an  some  inhabit  able  ja/oce.]  i.  c.  UninhalAtable,  and  in  this  sense  it  i^ 
if^ed  likewise  by  Shaksprare : 

**  ICven  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
'*  Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable." 

Richard  the  Second,  act  \,  sc.  «. 


Did  exercise  their  youth ;  bat  leara'd  to  love^ 
Drink,  dance,  and  sing,  make  feasts,  and  be 

fine  ffamesters : 
And  these  will  wish  more  hurt  to  you  than 

they  bring  you. 
^  The  rest  are  a  mixt  kind,  all  sorts  of  furies, 
/  Adulterers,  dicers,  fencers,  out-laws,  thieves. 
The  murd'rers  of  their  pareots,  all  the  sink 
And  plague  of  Italy  met  in  one  torrent. 
To  take,  to-day,  from  us  the  punishment. 
Due  to  their  mischiriii,  for  so  man^r  yeari. 
And  who  in  such  a  cause,  and  'gainst  such 

fiends  [weapon  ? 

Would  not  now  wish  himself  all  arm  and 
I'o  cut  such  poisons  from  the  earth,  'and  let 
Their  blood  out  to  be  drawn  away  in  clouds. 
And  pour'd  on  some  inhabitable  place ', 
tVhere  the  hot  sun  and  slime  breed  nought 

but  monsters  ?  [side. 

Chiefly  wlien  this  surejoy  shall  orown  our 

^  That  the  least  man  that  falls  upon  our  party 

This  day  (as  some  must  give  their  happy 

names 
To  fate,  and  tliat  eternal  memory 
Of  the  best  death,  writ  with  it,  for  their 

country) 
S^all  walk  at  pleasure  in  the  tents  of  rest ; 
And  see  far  off,  beneath  him,  all  their  host 
Tormented  af^er  life ;  and  Catiline  there 
Walking  a  wretched  and  less  ghost  than  he. 
m  urge  no  more  :  moye  fwward  with  your 

eagles,  [heaven. 

And  trust  the  senate's  and  Rome's  cause  to 

ArtH,  To  thee,  great  father.  Mars,  aud 

greater  Jove. 

SCENE    II. 
CiBsar,  Orassus, 

Cces,  I  ever  look'd  for  this  of  Lentuluf, 
When  Catiline  was  gone  '** 

Cixi.  1  gave  'em  lost. 
Many  days  since. 

C(e4.  6ut  wherefore  did  you  hear 
Their  letter  to  the  consul,  toatthey  sent  yon 
To  wani  you  from  the  city  ? 

Cra,  Did  I  knoi/  [him, 

Whether  he  made  it?  it  might  come  from 
For  aught  I  could  assure  me :  if  they  meant 
I  should  be  safe  among  so  many,  they  might 
Have  come  as  well  as  writ. 

Cas.  I'here  is  no  loss 
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In  beilig  secure.     I  have  of  late  too  ply'd 
him 

Thick  with  intelligences,  but  they  have  been 

Of  things  he  knew  before.    ^ 
CVo..  A  little  serves 

To  keep  a  man  upright  on  these  state- 
bridges. 

Although  the  passage  were  more  dangerous. 

Let  us  now  take  the  standing  part. 
Cccs.  We  must. 

And  be  as  zealous  for't  as  Cato.    Yet, 

I  would  fain  help  these  wretched  men. 
Cra.  You  cannot. 

Who  would  savp  them,  that  have  betraj'd 
themselves? 

SCENE,  III. 

Cicero,  Quintus,  Catq, 

Cic,  I  will  not  be  wrought  to  it,  brother 
Quintus. 
There's  no  man's  private  enmity  shall  make 
Me  violate  the  dignity  of  another. 
If  there  were  proof  Against  Caesar,  or  who- 
ever, [him. 
To  speak  him  guilty,  I  would  so  declare 
fiut  Quintus  Catulus  and  Piso  both 
Shall  know,  the  consul  will  not,  for  their 

grudge, 
Have  any  man  accus'd  or  named  falsely. 

^i.  Not  wisely :  but  if  any  circumstance. 
By  the  Allobroges,  or  from  Volturtius, 
Would  carry  it. 

Cic,  That  shall  not  be  sought  by  me. 
If  it  reveal  itself,  I  would  not  spare  ^ 
You,  brother,  if  it  pointed  at  you,  trust  me. 
Cato.  Good  Marcus  Tullius,  (which  is 
more  than  great) 
Thou  hadst  thy  education  with  the  gods. 
Cic,  Send  Lentulus  forth,  and  bring  away 
the  rest 
This  office  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  do  you. 

SCENE    IV. 
The  Senate, 

Cic,  What  may  be  happy  still  and  for- 
tunate, '  [tliers. 
To  Rome  and  to  this  senate:  please  you  fa- 
To  break  these  letters,  and  to  view  them 

round. 
If  that  be  not  found  in  them  which  I  fear^ 
I  yet  entreat,  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
My  diligence  be  not  contemn'd.  Have  you 

brought 
The  weapons  mther  from  Cethegus'  house  ? 
Pra.  They  are  without. 
Cic.  Be  ready,  with  Volturtius, 
To  bring  him  when  the  senate  calls ;  and  see 
None  of  the  rest  confer  together.    Fathers, 
What  do  you  read?  Is  it  yet  worth  your 
care,  [there  ? 

If  not  your  fear,  what  you  find  practised 


Cces.  It  hath  a  face  of  horror! 
Cra.  I'm  amaz'd  ! 
Cato,  Look  there ! 

vS^^.  Gods  !  can  such  men  draw  common 

air  ?  [chief,  fathers, 

.  Cie.  Although  the  greatness  of  the  mis- 

.^ilath  often  made  my  faith  small  in  this 

^         senatCj 

Yc'Qsince  my  casting  patiline  out,  (for  now 

T"clo  not  fear  the  envy  of  the  word. 

Unless  the  deed  be  rather  to  be  fear'd, 

7'hat  he  went  hence  alive,  when  those  1 

meant  [days 

Should  follow  him,  did  not)  I  have  spent  both 

And  nights  in  watching  what  their  fury  and 

rage  [thouglit : 

Was  bent  on,  that  so  stay'd  against  my 

And  that  I  might  but  take  'em  in  that  light. 

Where  when  you  met  their  treason  with 

your  eyes, 
Your  minds  at  length  would  think  for  your 
own  safety.  [and  seals. 

And  now  'tis  done.    There  are  their  hands 
Their  persons  too  are  safe,  thanks  to  th«j--***5 

Bring  in  Volturtius  and  th*  Allobroges. 
These  be  the  men  were  trusted  with  their 
letters.  [thing :  I 

Fol  Fatliers,  believe  me,  I  knew  no- 
Was  travelling  for  Gallia,  and  am  sorry 
Cic,  Quake  not,  Volturtius ;  speak  the 
truth,  and  hope 
Well  of  this  senate,  on  the  consul's  word.-., 
Fol,  Then,  I  knew  all..  But  truly  I  was 
drawn  in 
But  t'other  day. 

Cas,  Say  what  thou  know'st,  and  fear  not. 
Thou  hast  the  senate's  faith,  and  consul's 

word. 
To  fortify  thee. 
IHe  answers  tidth  fears  and  interruptions, 
FoL  I  was  sent  with  letters— 

And  hadaraessase  too from  Lentulus — 

To  Catiline ^tnat  he  should  use  all  aids — 

Servants,  or  others and  come  with  bis 

army. 

As  soon  unto  the  city  as  he  could 

For  they  were  feady,  and  but  stay'd  for- 

him 

To  intercept  those  that  should  flee  the  fire. 
These  men  (th'  Allobroges)  did  hear  it  too. 
AIM.  Yes,  fathers,  and  they  took  an 
oath  to  us. 
Besides  their  letters,  that  we  should  be  free ;  \ 
And  nrfl^d  us  for  some  present  aid  of  horse.    ] 
^    Cic.  Nay,  here  be  other  testhnonies,  fa-   t 
thers,  -  / 

Cethegus'  armoury. 

'The  weaponsand  arms  are  broughtforth. 
Ira.  What,  not  all  tfiese  ?  —  ^ 

Cic.  Here's  not  the  hundredth  part.    Call    % 
in  the  fencer,  \ 

That  we  may  know  the  arms  to  all  these     , 
weapons.  _^.  - — '  'pctlve  use     * 

Come,"iny-brave  sword-player,  to  what 
3  H 
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Was  «11  tlus  steel  provided  ? 

Cef.  Had  you  ask'd 
In  Syd^l&^ysJit  had  been  to  cut  throats  ; 
But  nowTnrfB  to  look  on  only :  I  love 
To  see  good  blades^  and  feel  their  edge  and 

points. 
To  put  a  nelm  upon  a  block,  and  cleave  it. 
Ana  now   and  then  to   stab  an  armour 
through. 
Cic,  Know  you  that  papers  that  will  stab 
you  through. 
Is  it  your  hand?   nold,  save  the  pieces. 

Traitor, 
Hath  thy  guilt  wak'd  thy  fury  ? 

Cet.  I  did  write 
I  know  not  what;  nor  care  not:  that  fool 

Lentulus 
Did  dictate,  and  I  t'other  fool  did  sign  it 
Cic.  Bring  in  Statilius :  does  he  know  his 
band  too? 
And  Lentulus.  Reach  him  that  letter. 

Sta,l 
Confess  it  all. 
Cic.  Know  you  that  seal  yet,  Publius  ? 
Zen.  Yes,  it  is  mine. 
Cic.  Whose  image  is  that  on  it? 
Len,  Mv  grand-father's. 
Cic,  What,  that  renown'd  good  man. 
That  did  so  only  embrace  his  country,  and 

lov'd 
His  fellowH:itizens !  Was  not  his  picture. 
Though  mute,  of  power  to  call  tnee  from  a 

So  foul? [fact 

Lcn.  As  what,  impetuous  Cicero  ? 
Cic.  As  thou  art,  tor  I  do  not  know  what's 
fuuler. 
Look  upon  these.   Do  not  these  faces  argue 
Thy  guut  and  impudence  ? 

£en.  What  are  these  to  nie  ? 
I  know  'em  not. 

jiliob.  No,  Publius  ?  we  were  with  you 
At  Brutus'  house. 
rol.  Last  night 
Ltn.  VVhat  did  you  there  ? 
Who  sent  for  you  ? 

Mob.  Yourself  did.  We  had  letters 
From  you,  Cethegus,  this  Statilius  here, 
Gabinius  Cimber,  all  but  from  Longinus, 
Who  would  not  write,  because  he  was  to 

come 
Shortly  in  person  after  us  (he  said) 
To  take  the  charge  o'  the  horse,  which  we 
should  levy. 
Cic.  Ajid  he  is  ded  to  Catiline,  I  hear. 
Len.  Spies!  spies! 

j4Uob.  You  told  us  tooo'th'  Sibvl's  books, 
And  how  you  were  to  be  a  king  tnis  year. 
The  twentieth  from  the  burning  of  the  capitol. 


That  three  Comelii  were  to  reign  in  Rome, 
Of  which  you  were  the  last :  and  prais'd 
Cethegus,  [action. 

And  the  sreat  spirits  were  with  tou  in  the 

Cet.  Tnese  are  your  honourable  ambas- 
sadors. 
My  sovereign  lord. 

CSSoTTtsux,  th'  art  too  bold,  Cethegus  '. 

AUob.  Besides  Gabinius,  Your  agentnam'd 
Autronius,  Servius  Sylla,  Vargunteius, 
An4divers  others. 

-^L  I  had  letters  from  you 
To  Catiline,  and  a  message,  which  I've  told 
Unto  the  senate  truly  word  for  word : 
For  which  I  hope  they  will  be  gracious 

to  me. 
I  was  drawn  in  by  that  same  wicked  Cimber, 
And  thought  no  hurt  at  all. 

O^.  Volturtius,  peace.  [tulus? 

Where  is  thy  visor  or  thy  voice  now,  Len- 
Art  thou  confounded?  wherefore  speak'st 
thou  not?  ^ 

Is  all  so  clear,  so  plain,  so  manifest. 
That  both  thy  eloquence  and  impudence. 
And  thy  ill  nature  too,  have  left  tnee  at  once? 
Take  him  asides '  There's  yet  one  more, 

Gabinius, 
The  engineer  of  all.  Shew  him  that  paper. 
If  he  do  know  it  ? 

Gab.  I  know  nothing. 

Cic.  No? 

GaU  No :  neither  will  I  know. 

Cato.  Impudent  head  I 
Stick  it  into  his  throat ;  were  I  the  consul, 
I'd  make  thee  eat  the  mischief  thou  hast 
vented. 

Gab.  Is  there  a  law  for't,  Cato  ? 

Cato.  Dost  thou  ask 
After  a  law,  that  would'st  have  broke  all 
laws  ^  [gion  ? 

Of  nature,  manhood,  conscience,  and  reli- 

Gub.  Yes,  I  maj  ask  for't. ' 

Caio.  No,  pernicious  Cimber. 
Th'  inquiring  after  good  does  not  belong 
Unto  a  wicked  person. 

Gab.  I,  but  Cato 
Does  nothing  but  by  law. 

Cra.  Take  him  aside.  [not. 

There's  proof  enough,   though  he  confess 

Gab.  Stay,  [ycu» 

I  will  confess.  All's  true  your  spies  have  told 
Make  much  of  'em. 

Cct.  Yes,  and  reward  'em  well. 
For  fear  you  get  no  more  such.    See  they 

r^  do  not  [with 'em; 

Die  in  a  ditch,  and  stink  now  you  have  done 
Or  beg  o*  tii'  bridges  here  in  Rome,  whose 
arches 


'  P£ACE  that  too  bold  Cdhegus.']  If  the  comma  stands  lifter  peace,  we  should  put  a  note 
of  admiration  at  the  en<l,  and  Cato  must  seem  to  wonder  at  the  boldness  of  Cethegus.  Bui  it 
suits  better  with  the  dignity  of  Cato,  and  the  poetical  diction  of  Jonson,  to  make  peace  a 
verb ;  Peace  that  too  bold  Cethegus,  the  same  as  silence  him. — Mr.  Seward. 

1  could  not  deny  the  reader  tae  pleasure  ot  this  ingenious  criticism,  but  the  reading  Ihav< 
foUowe J  is  exhibited  by  the  quarto  edition. 
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Their  active  industry  hath  sav*d« 

Cic.  See,  fathers,  [convicted 

What  minds  and  spirits  these  are,  that  being 
Of  such  a  treason,  and  by  such  a  cloud 
Of  witnesses,  dare  yet  retain  their  boldness ! 
What  would  their  rage  have  done  if  they  had 
conquer'd } 
thought  when  I  had  thrust  out  Catiline, 
>^  either  the  state  nor  I  should  need  f  have 

fear'd 

Lentulus*  sleep  here,  or  Lon^inus'  fat, 
Or  this  Cethefl;us'"  rashness ;  it  was  he 
I  only  watchM,  while  he  was  in  our  walls. 
As  one  thathad  thebrain,  the  hand,  the  heart. 
-But  now  we  find  the  contrary !  where  was 

there 
A  people  grieved,  or^  state  discontent. 
Able  to  make  or  help  a  war  'gainst  Rome, 
But  these,  th' Allobroges,  and  those  they 
found }  [make 

Whom  had  not  the  just  gods  been  pleas* d  to 
More  friends  unto  our  safety  than  their  own. 
As  it  then  seem'd,  neglecting  these  men's 

offers. 
Where  had  we  been  ?  or  where  the  common- 
wealth? 
When    their  great  chief  had  been  calFd 

home ;  this  man. 
Their  absolute  king  (whose  noble  grand- 
father, 
Arm*d  in  pursuit  of  the  seditious  Gracchus, 
Took  a  brave  wound  for  dear  defence  of  that 
Which  he  would  spoil)  had  gathered  all  his 

aids  ' 

Of  ruffians,  slaves,  and  other  slaughter-men  ? 
Giving  us  up  for  murder  to  Cethegus  ? 
The  other  rank  of  citizens  toGabinius  ? 
The  city  to  be  fir'd  by  Cassius  ? 
t  And  Italy,  nsiy  the  world,  to  be  laid  waste 
\By  cursed  Catiline  and  his  complices  ? 
lay  but  the  thought  of  it  before  you,  fa- 
thers; 
Think  but  with  me  you  saw  this  glorious  city. 
The  light  of  all  the  earth,  tow'r  of  all  na- 
tions. 
Suddenly  falling  in  one  flameJ  Imagine 
You  view'd  your  country  buried  with  the 

heaps 
Of  slaughtered  citizens  that  had  no  grave ; 
,This  Lentulus  here,  reigning  (as  he  dreamt) 
And  those  his  purple  senate ;  Catiline  come 
With  his  fierce  army;  and  the  cries  of  ma- 
trons, [j^9. 
The  flight  of  children,  and  the  rape  of  vir- 
Shrieks  of  the  living,  with  the  dying  groans. 
On  every  side  t'  invade  your  sense ;  until. 


The  blood  of  Rome  were  mixed  with  her 

ashes! 
This  was  the  spectacle  these  fiends  intended 
To  please  their  malice. 

CeL  I,  and  it  would  [part 

Have  been  a  brave  one,  consuU    But  your 
Had  not  then  been  so  long  as  nowTit  is : 
I  should  have  quite  defeated  your  oration, 
And  slit  that  fine  rhetorical  pipe  of  yours 
In  the  first  scene. 

Cato.  Insolent  monster ! 

Cic,  Fathers, 
Is  it  your  pleasures  they  shall  be  committed 
Unto  some  safe,  but  a  free  custody. 
Until  the  senate  can  determine  farther? 

Sen,  It  pleaseth  well. 

Cic.  Then,  Marcus  Crassus, 
Take  you  charge  of  Gabinius :  send  him 

home 
Unto  your  house.  You,  Cassar,  of  Statilius. 
Cethegus  shall  be  sent  to  Cornificius: 
And  Lentulus  to  Publius  Lentulus  Spinther, 
\\  ho  now  is  iEdile. 

Cat.  It  were  best,  the  praetors  ['em. 

Carried  'em  to  their  houses,  and  deliver'd 

Cic,  Let  it  be  so.  Take  'cm  from  hence. 

C(cs.  But  first. 
Let  Lentulus  put  off  his  pnetorship. 

Len.  1  do  resign  it  here  unto  the  senate. 

Cas.  So,  now  there's  no  offence  done  to 
religion. 

Cato.  Caesar,  'twas  piously  and  timely 
urg'd. 

Cic.  What  do  you  decree  to  th' Allobroges, 
That  were  the  lights  to  this  discovery  ? 

Cra,  A  /ree  grant  from  the  state  of  all 
their  suits.  [treasure. 

Cas.    And  a  reward  out  of  the  public 

Cato.  I,  and  the  title  of  honest  men,  to 
crown  'em. 

Cic.  WhattoVolturtius? 

Cas,  Life,  and  favour's  well. 

FoL  I  ask  no  more  '. 

Cato.  Yei,  yes,  some  money,  tjiou  need'st 

it :  [a  knave. 

'Twill  keep  thee  honest ;  want  made  thee 

SyL  Let  Flaccus,  and  Pomtinius,  thfe  prae- 
tors, [San^, 
Have  public  thanks,  and  Quintus  Fabius 
For  their  good  service. 

Cra.  They  deserve  it  all. 

Quo.  But  what  do  we  decree  unto  the 

consul,  [wisdom 

Whose  virtue,  counsel,  watchfulness,  and 

Hath  freed  the  comnionweallh,  and  without 

tumult. 


*  Cic.  WhUio  Folturtiust  Caes.  Zi/e,  aiw?  favour's  well. 

Vol.  I  ask  no  moreJ\  Caesar's  answer  to  Cicero  is  intelligible  enough  as  to  the  purport  of 
it,  though  some  obscurity  attends  the  expression.  /in?our'#  vxU,  in  Jonson's  latinised  En- 
glish, may  be  understood  to  signify  many  or  abundance  of  favours.  Mr.  Upton  however, 
and  perhaps  justly,  suspects  It  a  corruption;  and  by  an  easy  change  would  print  the 
speeches  thus : 

Cic.  If  hat  to  Folturtius  T    Caes.  J4fe,  and  favours. 
Vol.  ff^eU,!  asknomore. 
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Slaughter,  or  blood,  or  scarce  raising  a  force, 
Hescu'd  us  all  out  of  the  jaws  of  fate  ? 

Cra.  We  owe  our  lives  unto  him,  and  our 
^  fortunes.         ' 

;  Cos.  Our  wives,  our  children,  parents, 

and  our  gods. 
S^^^We  all  are  saved  by  his  fortitude. 
C(do,  The  commonwealth  owes  him  a 
civic  garland. 
He  is  the  only  father  of  his  country. 

Cas.  Let  there  be  public  prayer  to  all 
the  gods. 
Made  in  that  name,  for  him. 
Cra,  And  in  these  words : 
For  that  he  hath,  by  his  vigilance,  preserv'd 
Rome  from  the  flame,  the  senate  from  the 

sword. 
And  all  her  citizens  from  massacre. 
Cic.  How  are  my  labours  more  than  paid, 
grave  fathers. 
In  these  great  titles,  and  decreed  honours ! 
Such  as  to  me,  first  of  the  civil  robe*. 
Of  any  man  since  Rome  was  Rome,  have 
happen' d ;  Triads  me. 

And  from  tins  frequent  senate ;  \vhich  more 
That  1  now  see  you've  sense  of  your  ov*n 
safety.  [to  us. 

If  those  good  days  come  no  less  grateful 
Wherein  we  are  preserved  from  some  great 
s  danger, 

'  Than  those  wherein  we're  born  and  brought 

to  light. 
Because  the  ^adness  of  our  safety  is  certain. 
But  the  condition  of  our  birth  not  so  ; 
And  that  we're  sav'd  with  pleasure,  but  are 

bom 
Without  the  sense  of  j  oy :  why  should  not  then 
This  day,  to  us,  and  all  posterity 
Of  ours,  be  had  in  equal  fame  and  honour, 
W^ith  that  when  Romulus  first  rcar'd  these 

"  walls, 
<  When  so  much  more  is  saved,  than  he  built  ? 
Gr*.  It  ought. 

Cra.  Let  it  be  added  to  our  Fasti. 
Cic,  What  tumult's  that  ? 
Fla.  Here's  one  Tarquinius  taken," 
Going  to  Catiline,  and  says  he  w  as  sent 
By  Marcus  Crassus,  whom  he  names  to  be 
Guilty  of  the  conspiracy. 
Cic.  Some  lying  varlet. 
Take  him  away  to  prison. 

Ctyi.  Bring  him  m, 
And  let  me  see  him. 

Cic,  Hejs  not  worth  it,  Crassus. 
Keep  him  up  close,  and  hungr)',  till  he  tell 
By   whose   pernicious    counsel    he   durst 
slander 


a; 


So  great  and  good  a  citizen. 

(Cra,  By  yours, 
I  f«ar,  'twill  prove.) 
^^SyL  Some  o'  th'  traitors,  sure, 
b  give  their  action  the  more  credit,  bid 
him 

Name  you,  or  any  man. 
Cic,  I  know  myself, 
>  By  all  the  tracts  and  courses  of  this  business, 
\^ra^usjs.-»oble,  just,  and  loves  his  country. 
^  ^WfiTHere  is  a  libel  too,  accusing  Caraar, 
From  Lucius  Vectius,  aAd  confirm'd  by 
Curius.  [court 

Cic.  Aw^ay  with  all,    throw  it  out  o'  th' 
Cas,  A  tnck  on  me  too  ? 
Cic.  It  is  some  men's  malice. 
I  said  to  Curius,  I  did  not  believe  him. 
Cuts,  Was  not  that  Curius  your  spy,  that 
had 
Reward  decreed  unto  hiip  the  last  senate, 
With  Fulvia,  upon  your  private  motion  ? 
Cic,  Yes. 

('as.  But  he  has  not  that  reward  yet  ? 
Cic,  No.  [lieves  it. 

Let  not  this  trouble  you,   Cxsar ;  none  bc- 
Cas,  It  shall  not,  if  that  he  have  no  re- 
ward. 
But  if  he  have,  sure  I  shall  think  myself 
Very  untimely  and  unsafely  honest. 
Where  such  as  he  is  may  have  pay  f  ac- 
cuse me.  [noble  Cxsar, 
Cic,  You  shall  have  no  wrong  done  you. 
But  all  contentment. 
Cas.  Consul,  I  am  silent. 


SCENE    V. 
CoHiine, 


[The  Army. 


Cat,  I  never  yet  knew,  soldiers,  that  in 

fight 
Words  added  virtue  unto  valiant  men ; 
Or  that  a  general's  oration  made 
An  army  fall  or  stand:  but  how   much 

prowess, 
Habitual  or  natural,  each  man's  breast 
Was  owner  of,  so  much  in  act  itshew'd. 
Whom  neither  glorj*'  or  danger  can  excite, 
'Tis  vain  t* attempt  with  speech;  for  the 

mind's  fear  [ear*. 

Keeps  all  brave  sotmds  from  ent'ring  at  that 
I  yet  would  warn  you  some  few  things,  my 

friends. 
And  give  you  reason  of  my  present  counsels. 
You  know,  no  less  than  I,  what  state,  what 

point 
Our  af!airs  stand  in ;  and  you  all  have  heard      | 


*  First  of  tJit  CIVIL  ROBE.]  He  means,  the  first  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  enemies 
of  the  state,  without  changing  the  ganncnts  usually  wore  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  well 
known  that  Cicero  valued  himself  much  on  this  singular  circumstance. 

*  Keeps  all  brace  sounds  from  entering  at  that  ear.]  What  ear  f  the  mind's :  unless  it 
be  thought  easier  to  read  the  ear.  The  original  is,  Timor  animi  auribus  nfficit;  and  the 
poet  seems  to  have  referred  the  genitive  case  animi,  to  both  the  substantives,  timor  and 
mirihus. 


Act  5.  Scene  6.] 
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What  a  calamitous  misery  the  sloth 
And  sleepiness  of  Lentulus  hath  piuck'd 
Both  on  himself  and  us;  how,  whilst  our 

aids 
There,  in  the  city  look'd  for,  are  defeated ; 
Our  entrance  into  Gallic  too  is  stopt : 
Two  armies  wait  us ;  one  from  Rome,  the 

other 
From  the  Ga^l  provinces :  and  where  we  are, 
/^TAlthough  T  most  desire  it)  the  great  want 
^  Of  corn  and  victuals  forbids  longer  stay. 
So  that  of  need  we  must  remove ;  but  whi- 
ther, [sage. 
The  sword  must  both  direct  and  cut  the  pa»- 
l  only  therefore  wish  you,  when  you  stnke. 
To  have  your  valours  and  your  souls  about 

you, 
And  think  you  carry  in  your  labouring  hands 
The  things  you  seek,  glory  and  liberty. 
Your  country,  which  you  want  now,  with 

the  fates. 
That  are  to  be  instructed  by  our  swords. 
If  we  can  give  the  blow,  all  will  be  safe 

to  us. 
We  shall  not  want  provision,  nor  supplies* 
The  colonies  and  free  towns  will  lie  open ; 
Where,  if  we  yield  to  fear)  expect  no  place, 
Nor  friend,  to  shelter  those  whom  their  own 
fortune^    .  [tion. 

And  ill-us*d  arms,  have  left  without  protec- 
You  might  have  livM  in  servitude,  or  exile, 
Or  safe  at  Rome,  depending  on  the  great 
ones ;  [raen : 

But  that  you  thought  those  things  unfit  for 
And,  in  that  thought,  yon  then  were  va- 
liant. 
For  no  man  ever  yet  chang*d  peace  for  war. 
But  he  that  meant  to  conquer.    Hold  that 

purpose. 
There's  more  necessity  you  should  be  such. 
In  fighting  for  yourselves,  than  they  for 
others.  [are  arm'd. 

He's  base  that  trusts  his  feet,  whose  hands 
Methinks  *  I  see  death  and  the  furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heav'n  at  leisure 
For  the  great  spectacle.    Draw  then  your 

swords ; 
And  if  our  destiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  sell  ourselves  at  such  a  price  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us,  and  make  fate. 
While  she  tempts  ours,  fear  for  her  own 
estate. 


SCENE    VI. 
Tlie  Senate. 

Sen.  What  means  this  hasty  calling  of  the 

senate  ? 
Sen.  We  shall  know  straight.     Wait  till 

the  consul  speaks. 
Pom.  Fathers  conscript,  bethink  you  of 
your  safeties. 
And  what  to  do  with  thesexonspirators : 
Some  of  their  clients,  their  fireed-men,  and 
slaves,  [bawds 

*Gin  to  make  head.  There's  one  of  Lentulus' 
Runs  up  and  down  the  shops,  through  ev'ry 

street. 
With  money  to  corrupt  the  poor  artificers. 
And  needy  tradesmen,  to  their  aid.    Ce-  \ 
thegus  ^^-       ^ 

Hath  sent  too  to  his  servants,  who  are  many. 
Chosen,  and  exercis'd  in  bold  attemptines. 
That  forthwith  they  should  arm  themselves 

and  prove 
His  rescue :  all  will  be  in  instant  uproar. 
If  you  prevent  it  not  with  present  counsels. 
We  have  done  what  we  can  to  meet  the  fury. 
And  will  do  more.    Be  you  good  to  your- 
selves, [be  done  P 
Cic.  What  is  your  pleasure,  fathers,  shall 
Sylianus,  you  are  consul  next  design*  d  ; 
Your  sentence  of  these  men. 

SyL  'Tis  short,  and  this. 
Since  they  have  sought  to  blot  the  name  of 
Rome  [empire 

Out  of  the  world,  and  raze  this  glorious 
JYith  her  own  hands  and  arms  turn'd  on  her- 
self, 
'  I  tliLnk  it  fit  they  die :  and  could  my  breath 
Now  execute 'em,  they  should  not  enjoy 
An  article  of  time,  or  eye  of  light  % 
Longer  to  poison  this  our  coaimon  air. 
Sen,  I  think  so  too. 
Sen.  And  I. 
Sen,  And  I. 
Sen.  And  I. 

Cic.  Your  sentence,  Cai us  Cxsar.  - 
Cces.  Conscript  fathers. 
In  great  affairs,  and  doubtful,  it  behoves 
Men  that  are  ask'd  their  sentence,  to  be  free 
From  either  hate  or  love,  anger,  or  pity  : 
For  where  the  least  of  these  do  hinder,  there 
The  mind  not  easily  discerns  the  truth. 
I  speak  this  to  you  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
For  whom  you  stand ;  and  to  the  present 
cause ;  : 


^ 


*  Methinkg  I  see  death  and  the  Juries  waiting 

fHuU  tve  will  do,  and  aU  the  heav'n  at  leisure  v 

For  the  great  spectacle.']  The  image  here  given  is  extremely  sublime,  and  approaches 
very  nearly  to  those  terrible  igraces,  which  the  critick  has  attributed  to  Homer  amongst  the 
antients,  and  which  Shaksjieare  possessed  m  a  manner  superior  to  any  modern  whatso- 
c?er. 

»  ■     They  shoM  not  enjoy 

An  article  qf  time,  or  eye  of  light.]  This  is  a  bold  Latinism  ;  eye  qf  light  is  the 
ftwinkUng  of  an  eye :  they  should  not  live  that  space  of  time  longer.— -Mr.  bYMPsoir. 
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^'hat  this  foul  fact  of  Lentulus,  and  the  rest, 
'\Vcigh  not  more  vfith  you  than  your  dignity; 
And  you  be  more  indulgent  to  your  passion, 
.Than  to  your  honour.\   If  there  could  be 

found 
A  pain  or  punishment  equal  to  their  crimes, 
I  would  devise,  and  help :  but  if  the  great- 
ness 
Of  what  they've  done  exceed  all  man's  in- 
vention, 
I  think  it  fit  to  stay  where  our  laws  do. 
Poor  petty  states  may  alter,  upon  humour. 
Where,  if  they  offend  with  anger,  few  do 
J  know  It, 

Because  they  are  obscure ;  their  fame  and  for- 
tune 
Is  equal,  and  the  same.   But  they  that  are 
Head  of  the  world,  and  live  in  that  seen 
height,  [see 

All  mankind  knows  their  actions.    So  we 
The  greater  fortune  hath  the  lesser  licence. 
They  must  not  favour,  hate,  and  least  be 

an^y  t 
For  what  with  others  is  call'd  anger,  there 
Is  cruelty  and  pride.    I  know  Syllanus, 
/Who  spoke  before  me,  a  just,  valiant  roan, 
'  A  lover  of  the  state,  and  one  that  would 
not. 
In  such  a  business,  use  or  grace  or  hatred ; 
I  know  too,  well,  his  manners,  and  his  mo- 
^  desty;  / 

.Nor  do  I  thinlc  his  sentence  cruel,  (for 
'Gainst  such  delinquents  what  can  be  too 
'.    .  bloody?) 

But  that  it  is  abhorring  from  our  state. 
Since  to  a  citizen  of  Rome  offending. 
Our  laws  sive  exile,  and  not  death.    Why 
then  [fear ; 

Decrees  he  that  ?  'twere  vain  to  think,  for 
When  by  the  diligence   of   so  worthy  a 

consul. 
All  is  made  safe  and  certain.  Is'tfor  punish- 
ment } 
Why,  death's  the  end  of  evils,  and  a  rest 
Rather  than  torment :  it  dissolves  all  ffneh ; 
And  beyond  that,  is  neither  care  nor  loy. 
You  hear,  my  sentence  would  not  nave 

'em  die. 
Uow^then  ?  set  free,  and  increase  Catiline's 

army? 
So  will  they,  being  but  banish'd.  No,  grave 
fathers,  [cate; 

Ijudge  'ein,  first,  to  have  their  states  confis^- 
Inen,  that  their  persons  remain  prisoners 
In  the  free  towns,  far  off  firom  Rome,  and 

sever'd ; 
Where  they  might  neither  have  relation. 
Hereafter,  to  the  senate,  or  the  people. 
Or,  if  they  had,  those  towns  then  to  be 

mulcted. 
As  enemies  to  the  state,  that  had  their  guard. 
Sen.  'Tis  good,  and  honourabIe,C3esar  hath 

utter'd. 
Cfc.  Fathers,  I  see  your  faces  and  your 
eywj 


All  bent  on  me,  to  note,  of  these  two  cen" 

sures, 
Which  I  incline  to.     £ithcr  of  them  are 

grave. 
And  answering  the  dignity  of  the  sneakers, 
I'he  greatness  of  th'  atlair,  and  both  severe. 
One  urgeth  death ;  and  he  may  well  re* 

member 
This  state  hath  punlsh'd  wicked  citizens  so: 
The  other,  bonds,    and  those   perpetual, 

which 
He  thinks  found  out  for  the  more  singular 

plaffue. 
Decree  which  you  shall  please:  you  have  a 

consul. 
Not  readier  to  obe>',  than  to  defend, 
Whatever  you  shall  act  for  the  republick ; 
And    meet  with    willing    shoulders    aoy 

burden. 
Or  any  fortune,  with  an  even  face, 
Though'  it  were  death ;  which  to  a  valiant 

man 
Can  never  happen  foul,  nor  to  a  consul 
Be  immature,  nor  to  a  wise  man  wretched. 
^L  Fathers,  I  spake  but  as  I  thought  the 
needs 
O'  th'  commonwealth  requir'd. 
Cato,  Excuse  it  not. 
Cic,  Cato,  speak  you  your  sentence. 
Cato,  This  it  is. 
You  here  dispute  on  kinds  of  punishment. 
And  stand  consulting  what  you  should  decree 
'Gainst  those  of  whom  you  rather  should 

beware: 
This  mischief  is  not  like  those  common  facts, 
Wl^ich  when  they're  done,  the  laws  may 

prosecute. 
tBut  this,  if  you  provide  not  ere  it  happen. 
When  it  is  happen'd,  will  not  wait  your  judg- 
ment, ig 
Good  Caius  Canar  here  hath  very  well. 
And  subtilly  discoun'd  of  life  and  death. 
As  if  he  thought  those  thincs  a  pretty  fable, 
I'hat  are  delivered  us  of  hell  ana  furies. 
Or  of  the  divers  ways  that  ill  men  so 
From  good,  to  filthy,  dark,  and  ugly  places. 
And  therefore  he  would  have  these  live,  and 

long  too ; 
But  far  firom  Rome,  and  in  the  small  firee- 
j  towns, 

I  Lest  here  they  might  have  rescue :  as  if  men 
Ftffbr  such  acts  Were  ontyin  the  city. 
And  not  throughout  all  Italy;  or,  that  bold- 
ness 
Could  not  do  more,  where  it  found  least  re- 
sistance? 
'Tis  a  vain  counsel,  if  he  think  them  dang'- 
'  rous : 

'Which  if  he  do  not,  but  that  he  alone, 
.  In  so  great  fear  of  all  men,  stand  unfrighted, 
lie  gives  me  cause,  and  you  too,  more  to 

fcarr  him. 
1  am  plain,  fathers.    Here  you  look  about 
One  at  another,  doubting  what  to  do ; 
With  faces,  as  you  trusted  to  the  gods, 
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That  still  have  sav'd  you :  and  they  can  do 

it:  but 
They  are  not  wtshings,  or  base  womanish 

prajr'rs. 
Can  draw  their  aids ;  but  vigilance^  counsel, 

action ; . 
Which  thev  will  be  ashamed  to  forsake. 
'TIS  sloth  they  hate,  and  cowardice.    Here 

you  have 
fhe  traitofs  in  your  houses ;  yet  you  stand,  . 
F'earing  what  to  do  with  'em:  let  'em  loose, 
I  And  send  'em  hence  with  arms  too,  that 
your  mercy 
layj;um  your  misery,  as  soon  as't  can. 
'out  they  are  great  men,  and  have  of- 
fended 
But  through  ambition :  we  would  spare  their 

honour. 
I,  if  themselves  had  spar'd  it,  or  their  fame. 
Or  modesty,  or  either  god,  or  man ; 
Then  1  would  spare  'em.  But  as  things  now 

stand. 
Fathers,  to  spare  these  men,  were  to  commit 
A  greater  wickednciss  than  you  would  re- 
venge. . 
If  there  had  been  but  time  and  place  for  you 
To  have  repair'd  this  fault,  you  should  have 

made  it ; 
It  should  have  been  your  punishment,  to 

have  felt 
Your  tardy  error :  but  necessity 
Now  bids  me  say,  let  'em  not  live  an  hour, 
If  you  mean  Rome  should  live  a  day.    I've 
done. 
Sen.  Cato  hath  ^okenlike  an  oracle. 
Cra,  Let  it  be  so  decreed. 
Sen.  We  all  were  fearful  •. 
St/L  And  had  been  base,  bad  not  his  vir- 
tue rais'd  us. 
Sen.  Go  forth,  most  worthy  consul,  we'll 
assist  you.  [fathers. 

Cum.  1  am  not  yet  chang'd  in  my  sentence, 
Cato.  No  matter.  What  be  those  r 
Sen.  Letters  for  Csesar. 
Cato.  From  whom  ?  let  *em  be  read  in 
open  senate. 
Fathers,  they  come  from  the  conspirators; 
I  crave  to  have  *em  rea^,  for  the  rcpublick 


C(ss. 


'Tis  a  love- 


Cato,  read  you  it. 
letter. 
From  your  dear  sister  to  me :  though  you 

hate  me. 
Do  not  discover  it. 

Cato.  Hold  thee,  drunkard.  ^Consul,   . 
Go  forth  and  confidently. 


Cos.  You'll  repent 
This  rashness,  Cicero. 

Pra.  Caesar  shall  repent  it 
Cic.  Hold,  friends, 

Pra,  He's  scarce  a  friend  unto  the  pub- 
lick,  [on. 
Cic.  No  violence.  Caesar,  be  safe.  Lead 
Where  are  the  public  executioners } 
Bid 'em  wait  on  us.  On  to  Spinther's  house. 
Bring  Lentulus  forth.    Here,  you,  the  sad 

revengers 
Of  capital  crimes  against  the  publick,  take 
This  man  unto  your  justice;  strangle  him. 
Len.  Thou  dost  well,  consul.  'Twasacast 
at  dice. 
In  fortune's  hand,  not  long  since,  that  thyself 
Should*st  have  beard  these,  or  other  words 
asfataL 
Cic.  Lead  on   to  Quintus  Cornificius' 
house.  [due 

Bring  forth  Cethegus.     Take  him  to  the 
Death  that  he  hath  deserv'd,  and  let  it  be 
Said,  he  was  once. ' 

Cet.  A  neast,  or  what  is  worse, 
A  slave,  Cethegus.    Let  that  be  the  name 
For  all  that's  base,  hereafter;  that  would 

let    . 
This  worm  pronounce   on  him,   and  not 

have  trampled 
His  body  into-^  Ha !  art  thou  not  mov'd  ? 
Cic.  Justice  is  never  angry.    Take  him 

hence. 
Cet.  O,  the  whore  fortune,  and  her  bawds 
the  fates ! 
That  put  these  tricks  on  men,  which  knew 
the  way  [sleep ; 

To  death  by  a  sword.    Strangle  me,  I  may 
I  shall  grow  angry  with  the  gods  else. 

Cic.  Lead 
To  Caius  Caesar,  for  Statilius. 
Bring  htm  and  rude  GabiniUs  out.    Here 
take  'em  [from  you. 

To  your  cold  hands,  and  let  him  feel  death 
C^b.  I  thank  you,  you  do  me  a  pleasure. 
Sta.  And  me  too/ 

Cato.   So,  Marcus  Tullius,  thou  niay'st 
now  stand  up. 
And  call  it  fiappy  Rome,  thou  being  consul 
Great  parent  ot  thy  country,  go,  and  let 
The  old  men  of  the  city,  ere  uiey  die. 
Kiss  thee;    the  matrons  dwell  about  thy 
neck ;  [are  old. 

The  youths  and  maids  lay  up,  'gamst  they 
What  kind  of  man  thou  wert,  to  tell  thcur 
nephews. 


•  Senrffe  are  kll  fearful.']  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  my  own  conjecture, 
V^ch  had  also  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Seward,  is  contirmcd  by  the  4to:  it  is  therefore  mserted 
in  the  text     In  the  next  line,  for  his,  the  4to  reads  this. 

» And  let  it  be 

Said,  HE  WAS  ONCE.]  The  sentence  here  is  finished,  although  Cethegus  replies  in  a  mari- 
ner that  seeius  to  complete  the  meaning.  The  allusion  is  to  the  customary  expression  among 
the  Romans,  used  both  in  funeral  inscriptions,  or  in  speaking  of  a  person  departed,  vixit  or 
fuit.    So  that  it  means  here,  **  Let  it  be  said,  he  is  now  no  more." 

Sive  erimus,  seu  nosfatafuisse  velint.  — ^1'ibull. 
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M,  such  a  year,  they  read,  \rithin  our 

Fasti, 
Aiy  consulship.    Who's  this  ?  Petreius  ? 
'     tic.  Welcome,  [news? 

Welcome,  renowned  soldier.  What's  the 
This  face  can  bring  no  ill  with't  into  Home. 
How  does  the  worthy  consul,  my  col- 
league? 
P^,  As  well  as  victory  can  make  him,  sir. 
He   greets  the   fathers,    and  to  me  hath 

trusted 
The  sad  relation  of  the  civil  strife ; 
For,  in  such  war,  the  conquest  still  is  black. 
Cic.  Shall  we  withdraw  into  the  house  of 

Concord  ?  [take 

CaJto.  No,  happy  consul :  here  let  all  ears 
The  benefit  of  this  tale.    If  he  had  voice 
To  spread  unto  the  poles,    and  strike  it 

through 
The  centre  to  th*  antipodes,  it  would  ask  it. 
Pet.  The  straits  and  needs  of  Catiline 

being  such. 
As  he  must  fight  with  one  of  the  two  armies, 
'i'hat  then  had  near  incios'd  him  ;  it  pleas'd 

fate 
To  make    us    th*  object  of  his  desp'rate 

choice. 
Wherein    the    danger  almost   pois*d  the 

honour :  [him. 

And  as  he  rose,  the  day  grew  black  with 
And  fate  descended  nearer  to  the  earth, 
As  if  she  meapt  to  hide  the  name  of  things  ^° 
Under  her  wings,  and  make  the  world  ner 

quarry.  [stay 

At  this  we  rous'd,  lest  one  small  minute  s 
Had  left  it  to  be  inquir'd,  what  Rome  was ; 
And  (as  we  ought)  armM  in  the  confidence 
Of  our  great  cause,  m  form  of  battle  stood : 
Whilst  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the  face 
Of  any  man,  but  of  a  pul)lic  ruin  : 
His  countenance  was  a  civil  war  itself; 
And  all  his  host  had  standing  in  tbeu:  looks 
The  paleness  of  the/death  that  was  to  come. 
Yet  cried  they  but  like  vulturs,  and  urg'd 

on,  ^ 

As  if  they  would  precipitate  our  fates. 
Nor  stay  d  we  longer  for  'em :  but  himself 
Struck  the  first  stroke ;  and  with  it  fled  a 

life,  [land 

Which  cut,   it  seem'd  a  narrow  neck  of 
Had  broke  between  two  mighty  seas,  and 

either 
Flow'd  into  other ;  for  so  did  the  slaughter : 
And  whirl'd  about,  as  when  two  violent 

tides 


'^  As  if  she  meant  to  hide  the  name  of  things.]  Mp.  Sympson  conjectures  that  the 
^ame  qf  things  was  the  original  reading:  but  as  our  poet  was  so  adventurous  a  dealer  in  the 
learned  languages,  I  acquiesce  in  the  expression  of  tne  text.  My  friend  will  readily  recol* 
lect,  that  in  those  languages  the  names  qf  things  is  equivalent  to,  and  often  means  the  things 
themselves.  The  spirit  of  this  speech  is  truely  noble,  the  images  of  sublimity  and  horror  it 
Stbounds  with,  are  arawn  with  a  happy  mixture  of  poetry  and  judgment,  and  disposed  with 
equal  exactness  and  art.  For  the  honour  of  our  poet,  it  must  be  added  that  this  speech  is 
not  a  translation :  the  whole  is  derived  from  the  sources  of  his  own  imagination,  witli  no 
assistance  from  his  classic  masters.  I  look  on  it  as  the  most  capital  description  in  all  the 
works  of  Jonson« 


Meet,  and  not  yield.    The  furies  stood  on 

hills. 
Circling  the  place,  and  trembling  to  see  men 
Do  more  than  they  ;  whilst  piety  left  the 

field 
Griev'd  for  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a  cause 
They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour 

was. 
The  sun  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the 

cloud  ,  [up 

I'he  battle  made,  seen  sweating,  to  drive 
liis  frighted  horse,   whom  still  the  noise 

drove  backward. 
And  now  had  fierce  Enyo,  like  a  flame, 
Consumed  all  it  could  reach,^  and  then  itself; 
Had  not  the  fortune  x>f  the  commonwealth 
Come,  Pallas  like,  to  every  Roman  tliought. 
Which  Catiline  seeing^  and  that  now  bis 

troops 
Cover'd  that  earth  they  'ad  fought  on,  with 

their  trunks. 
Ambitious  of  great  fame,  to  crown  his  ill. 
Collected  all  his  fury,  and  ran  in 
(AimM  with  a  glory  high  as  his  despair) 
Into  our  battle,  like  a  Libyan  lion 
Upon  his  hunters,  scornful  of  our  weapons, 
Careless  ,ot  woimdsi,  plucking  down  lives 

about  him,  ,  | 

Till  he  had  circled-in  himself  with  death  :  | 

Then  fell  he  too,  t^  embrace  it  where  it  lay.  j 
And  as  in  that  rebellion  'gainst  the  gods,'  ^ 
Minerva  holding  forth  Medusa's  head,  ! 

One  of  the  ffiant-brethren  felt  himself 
Grow  marble  at  the  killing  sight,  and  now 
Almost  made  stone,  began  t' inquire,  what 

flint,  [limbs, 

What  rock  it  was,  that  crept  through  all  his  , 
And  ere  he  could  think  more,  was  that  he 

ffear'd;.       . 
So  Catiline,  at  the  3ight  of  Rome  in  us. 
Became  his  t4Mn^:  ^et  did  his  look  retain 
Some  of  his  fierceness,  and  his  hands  still 

mov'd. 
As  if  he  labour*  d  yet  to  grasp  the  state 
With  those  rebellious  parts. 
Cato.  A  brave  bad  death  I 
Had  this  been  honest  now,   and  for  his 

country,  [greater  ? 

As  'twas  against  it,    who  had  ere   fairn      , 
Cic,   Honoured  Petreius,   Rome,  not  1,      ; 

must  thank  you. 
How  modestly  has  he  spoken  of  himself! 
Cato.  He  did  tlie  more. 
Cic.  Thanks  to  the  immortal  gods. 
Romans,  I  now  am  paid  for  all  my  laboun» 
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My  watchings,  and  my  dangers.    Here  cun- 

cludc 
Your  praises,  triumphs,  honours,  and  re- 

'  wards, 
Decreed  to  me:  only  the  memory 
Of  this  glad  day,  if  1  may  know  it  live 


Within  your  thoughts,  shall  much    affect 

my  conscience. 
Which  I  must  always  study  before  fame. 
Though   both  be  good,    the  latter  yet  » 

worst, 
And  ever  is  ill  got,  without  the  first. 


This  Tragedy  was  first  acted  in  the  year  1611, 
By   the   King's   Majesty's   Servants. 


The  principal  Tragedians  were, 


Rich.  Burbadgi. 
Alex.  Cooke. 
JoH,  LowiN. 
Will.  Ostler. 
Rich.  Robinsoec, 


JoH.  Hemikcs. 
Hen.  Con  del. 
JoH.  Underwood. 

Nic.  TOOLY. 

Will.  Eglbstonb. 
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BARTHOLOMEW-FAIR. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


John  Little-wit,  a  proctor.  ^ 

WiH  Little-wit,  his  wife,  . 

Dame  Purecraft,  A^  motherandawidow,  ^ 

Zbal-of-the-land  Busy,  her  suitor,  a 

Banbury  man.  v 
Win-wife,  kis  rival,  a  gentleTnan,  v 
Qvai^lous,  his  companion,  agarnester.  ' 
Bartholomew  Cokes,  an  esquire  of  Har- 
row,   I 
HuMPHRET  Waspe,  his  moft.     ' 
At>am  Overdo,  a  justice  of  peace.  , 
Dame  Overdo,  /lis  xvife,  : 
Grace  Wellborn,  Ids  ward,  * 


Lant.  Leatherhead,  ahobbyhorsescUer.  / 

ioAs  Trash,  a  gingerbread^woman.  '^ 

Ezechiel  Edgworth,  a  cut-purse,   '  ' 

Nightingale,  a  baUad-singer.'^' 

Ursula,  apig-xvoman,  ^ 

Moon-calf,  Act*  tapster,  i' 

Jordan  Knock-hum,  a  horse-courser  and 

a  ranger  d  TumbulL  . 
Val.  Cutting,  a  roarer.  .  / 
Captain  Whit,  a  bawd,  J 
PuNQUE  AucE,  mistress  &  the  game. 
Trouble-all,  a  mad^man. 


Ttiree  ffatchmen,  Costardrmonger,  Mousetrapman,  Clothier,  H^restler,  Porters, 
Door-keepers,  Puppets. 


THE    PROLOGUE 


TO  THE  KING'S  MAJESTY. 


YOUR  Majesty  is  welcome  to  a  Fair, 
Such  place,  such  men,  such  language,  and 

such  ware 
You  must  expect :  with  these,   the  zealous 

noise 
Of  your  land's  faction,  scandalized  at  toys. 
As  babies,  hobby-horses,  puppet-plays. 
And  such-like  rage,  whereot  the  petulant 

ways 


Yourself  have  known,  and  have  been  vext 

with  long. 
These  for  your  sport,    without  particular 

wrong. 
Or  just  complaint  of  any  private  man, 
(Who  of  himself,  or  shall  think  well,  or  can) 
The  maker  doth  present :  and  hopes,to-night 
To  give  you  for  a  fairing,  true  delight. 


The  INDUCTION  on  the  Stage. 
Stage-keeper. 

GENTLEMEN,  have  a  little  patience, 
they  are  e'en  upon  comings  mstantly. 
He  that  should  begin  the  play,  master  Little- 
wit,  the  proctor,  has  a  stitch  new  falPn  in 


his  black  silk  stocking;  'twill  be  drawn  up 
ere  you  can  tell  twenty.  He  plays  one  o'  the 
Arcnes  that  dwells  about  the  hospital,  and 
he  has  a  very  pretty  part.  But  for  the  whole 

{>lay,  will  you  hsr  the  truth  on't  ?  (I  am 
ooking,  lest  the  poet  hear  me,  or  his  man, 
master  firoom  *,  behind  the  arras)  it  is  like 
to  be  a  very  conceited  scurvy  one,  in  plain 


'  Or  his  man,  master  Broom.]  He  was  our  author's  amanuensis ;  and  profiting  by  the 
instructions  and  conversation  of  his  master,  turned  author  himself,  and  wrote  several  come« 
dies,  which  were  received  with  applause.  Jonson  has  the  following  copy  of  venes  prefixed 
to  Si'oom't  Northern  Lass :  . 

'  ''T(^ 
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BARTHOLOMEW-FAIR, 


English/  When't  comes  to  the  Fair  once, 
you  were  e'en  as  good  go  to  Virginia,  for 
jmy  thing  there  is  of  Stuitbfield.  He  has 
not  hit  the  hiupours,  he  does  not  know  'em; 
he  has  not  convcrsM  with  the  Bartboloniew 
birds,  as  they  say ;  he  has  ne'er  a  sword 
and  Ijuckler-nian  in  his  Fair ;  nor  a  little 
Davy,  to  take  toll  o'  the  bawds  there,  as  in 
my  tune ;  nor  a  Kind-heart,  if  any  body's 
teeth  should  chance  to  ake  in  his  play  ;  noi* 
a  jugler  with  a  well-educated  ape,  to  com^ 
over  the  chain  for  a  king  of  England,  and 
back  again  for  the  prince,  and  sit  still  on  his 
arse  for  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain ! 
None  of  these  fine  sights  !  Nor  has  he  the 
canvas-cut  i'  the  night,  for  a  hobby-horse- 
man to  creep  into  his  sho-neichbour,  and 
take  his  leap  there !  Nothing!  No:  an'  some 
writer  (that  I  know)  liad  had  but  the  pen- 
ning o'  this  matter,  he  would  ha'  made  you 
•uch  a  jickajog  i'  the  booths,  you  should  ha* 
thought  an  earthquake  had  been  i'  the  Fair ! 
But  these  master-poets,  they  will  ha*  their 
own  absurd  courses;  they^will  be  inform' d 
of  nothing.  He  has  (sir  reverence)  kick'd 
me  three  or  four  times  about  the  tiring- 
house,  I  thank  him,  but  for  oiTcring  to  put 
in  with  my  experience,  rilbejudg'd  by 
you,  gentlemen,  now,  but  for  one  conceit  of 
mine  !  would  not  a  fine  pump  upon  the 
stage  ha'  done  well,  for  a  property  now  ?  and 
a  punk  set  under  upon  her  head,  with  her 


stem  upward,  and  ha'  been  sousM  by  my 
witty  young  masters  o*  the  Inns  o*  Court? 
\  What  think  you  o'  this  for  a  shew,  now  ?  he 
will  not  hear  o'  this  !  I  am  an  ^s  !  I !  and 
yet  I  kept  the  stage  in  master  Tarleton's 
time  *,  1  thank  my  stars.  Ho !  an'  that  man 
had  liv'd  to  have  play'd  in  Bartholomew 
Fair,  you  should  ha*  seen  him  ha*  come  in, 
and  ha*  been  cozened  i*  the  cloth-ouarter,  so 
fmoly !  And  Adams,  the  rogue,  da*  leap'd 
and  caper*d  upon  him,  and  Im'  dealt  his  ver- 
min about,  as  though  they  had  cost  hun 
nothing.  And  then  a  substantial  watch  to 
ha*  stoT'n  in  upon  'em,  and  taken* em  away, 
with  mistaking  words,  as  the  £»bioa  is  in 
the  stage-practice '. 

ITohim]  Bookholder  and  Scrivener. 

Book.  How  BOW?  what  rare  discoune 
are  you  fain  upon?  ha?  ha'  you  found  any 
familiars  here,  that  you  are  so  free?  what^ 
the  business  ? 

Stage.  Nothing,  out  the  understanding 
gentlemen  o'  the  ground  here  ask'd  my 
judgment  ^ 

Book.  Your  judgment,  rascal?  for  what? 
sweeping  the  stage?  or  gathering  up  the 
broken  apples  for  the  bears  within  ?  Away, 
rogue,  it's  come  to  a  fine  degree  in  these 
spectacles,  when  such  a  youth  as  you  pre- 
I  tend  to  a  judgment.  And  yet  he  may,  r  the 

*'  T«  my  faithful  servant,  and,  by  his  continued  virtue,  my  loving  firiend^  the  author 
*'  of  this  work,  Mr.  Richard  Broom. 
"  I  had  you  for  a  servant  once,  Dick  Broom, 

"  And  you  perform'd  a  ser\'ant's  faithful  parts : 
"  Now  you  are  got  into  a  nearer  room 

"  Of  fellowship,  professing  my  old  arts. 
'*  And  you  do  do  them  well,  with  good  applause, 

**  Which  you  have  justly  gained  from  the  stage, 
'*  By  observation  of  those  comic  laws, 

"  Which  1  your  master  first  did  teach  the  age. 
"  You  learnt  it  well,  and  for  it  serv'd  your  time, 

'*  A  'prenticeship,  which  few  do  now  a-days; 
"  Now  each  court  hobby-horse  will  wince  in  rhime, 

"  Both  leaniec.  and  unlearned,  all  write  plays. 
**  It  was  not  so  of  old :  men  took  up  trades  • 

"  That  knew  the  craft  they  had  been  bred  in  right ; 
"  An  honest  bilboe-smith  would  make  good  blades, 

*'  And  the  physician  teach  men  spue  and  sh 

*'  The  cobler  kept  him  to  his  awl;  but  now 
"  He'll  be  a  poet,  scarce  can  guide  a  plough." 

*  Jnd  yet  I  kept  tfie  stage  in  master  Tarleton's  time.l  He  was  a  celebrated  comedian 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  excelled  in  the  performance  of  drou  and  humorous 
characters. 

'  j47id  then  a  substantial  watch  to  luC  stoVn  in  upon  'em,  and  taken  'em  aaxty,  xdth  un- 
TAKING  words,  as  the  fashion  is  in  the  stage-practice,']  This  is  certainly  a  sneer  on  Shak- 
speare :  the  xvatch,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  break  in  upon  Boracchio  and  Cbnrade,  ai 
they  arc  talking  together,  and  hurry  them  away  to  the  constable,  where  the  chief  humour 
of  the  scene,  ami  of  the  proceedings  afterwards,  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  xtxitch  and 
the  officers,  who  perpetually  blunatr  in  their  language. 

*  T/ie  understanding gentletnen  qftlie  ground  liere.']  i.  e.  the  Pit.    So  Shakspearc, 

*'  To  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings" — Hamlet. 
The  word  generally  used  by  way  of  contempt 
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most  o*  this  matter,  i'  faith :  for  the  author 
has  writ  it  just  to  his  meridian,  and  the  scale 
of  the  groundedju dements  here,  his  play- 
fellows in  wit.  Gentlemen,  not  fcr  want  of 
a  prologue,  but  by  way  of  a  new  one,  I  am 
sent  out  to  you  here,  with  a  scrivener,  and 
^  certain  articles  drawn  out  in  haste  between 
^  our  author  and  you ;  which  if  you  please  to 
bear,  and  as  they  appear  reasonable,  to  ap- 
prove of;  the  play  will  follow  presently. 
A.ead,  scribe,  gi'  me  the  counterpane. 

Striv,  Articles  of  agreement,  indented, 
between  the  spectators  or  hearers,  at  the 
Hope  on  the  Bankside  in  the  county  of  Sur- 
ry, on  the  one  party ;  and  the  author  of 
Bartholomew  Fair,  m  the  said  place  and 
county,  on  the  other  party:  the  one-and- 
thirtieth  day^of  October  lbl4,  and  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign 
lord,  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
England,  1^'rance,  and  Ireland,  defender  of 
the  faith;  and  of  Scotland  the  seven-and- 
fortieth. 

Imprimis,  It  is  covenanted  and  agreed,  by 
and  between  the  parties  abovesaid,  and  the 
^id  spectators  and  hearers,  as  well  the  cu- 
rious and  envious,  as  the  favouring  and  judi- 
cious, as  also  the  grounded  judgments  and 
understandings,  do  for  themselves  severally 
covenant  and  agree  to  remain'  in  the  places 
their  money  or  friends  have  put  them  in, 
with  patience,  for  the  space  of  two  hours 
and  an  half,  and  somewhat  more.  In  which 
time  the  author  promiseth  to  present  them 
bv  us,  with  a  new  sufficient  play,  called  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  merry,  and  as  full  of  noise, 
as  sport :  made  to  delight  all,  and  to  offend 
none ;  provided  they  have  either  the  wit  or 
the  honesty  to  think  well  of  themselves. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  every  person 
here  have  his  or  their  free-will  of  censure,  to 
like  or  dislike  at  their  own  charge,  the  au- 
thor having  now  departed  with  his  right :  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  judge  his  six- 
pen*  worth,  his  twelve-pen' worth,  so  to  his 
"eighteen  pence,  two  shillings,  half  a  crown, 
to  the  value  of  his  place ;  provided  always 
his  place  get  not  above  his  wit.  And  if  ne 
pay  for  half  a  dozen,  he  may  censure  for  all 


them  too,  so  that  he  will  undertake  that  they 
shall  be  silent.  He  shall  put  in  for  censure* 
here,  as  they  do  for  lots  at  the  lottery :  mar- 
ry, if  he  drop  but  six-pence  at  the  door,  and 
will  censure  a  crowns-worth,  it  is  thought 
there  is  rio  conscience  or  justice  in  that 

It  is  also  agreed,  that  every  man  here  ex- 
ercise his  own  judgment,  and  not  censure 
by  contagion,  or  upon  trust,  from  another's 
voice,  or  face,  that  sits  by  him,  be,  he  never 
so  first  in  the  commission  of  wit;  as  also, 
that  he  be  fixt  and  settled  in  his  censure, 
that  what  he  approves  or  not  aj^roves  to- 
day, he  will  do  the  same  to-morrow;  and  if 
to-morrow,  the  next  day,  and  so  the  next 
week  (if  need  be :)  ana  not  to  be  brought 
about  by  any  that  sits  on  the  bench  with 
him,  though  they  indite  and  arraign  plays 
daily.  He- that  will  sw«ar,  Jeronimo,  or 
AndronicuSy  are  the  best  plays  yet,  shall  pass 
unexcepted  at  here,  as  a  man  whose  judg- 
ment shews  it  is  constant,  and  hath  stood 
still  these  fivc-and-twenty  or  thfHy  years. 
Though  it  be  an  ignorance,  it  is  a  virtuous 
2(nd  staid  ignorance ;  and  next  to  truth,  a 
confirm'd  error  does'well ;  such  a  one  the 
author  knows  where  to  find  him.    ' 

It  is  further  covenanted,  concluded,  and 
agreed.  That  how  great  soever  the  expecta- 
tion be,  no  person  here  is  to  expect  more 
than  he  knows,  or  better  ware  than  a  Fair 
will  afford :  neither  to  look  back  to  the 
sword  and  buckler  ac^e  of  Smithfield,  but 
content  himself  with  the  present.  Instead 
of  a  little  Davy,  to  take  toll  o'  the  bawds, 
the  author  doth  promise  a  strutting  horse- 
courser,  with  a  leer  drunkard,  two  or  three 
to  attend  him,  in  as  good  equipage  as  yoii 
would  wish.  And  then  for  Kind-heart  the 
tooth-drawer,  a  fine  oily  pig-woman,  with 
her  tapster,  to  bid  you  welcome,  and  a  con- 
sort of  roarers  for  musick.  A  wise  justice  of 
peace  meditant,  instead  of  a  jugler  with  an 
ape«  A  civil  cutpurse  searchant.  A  sweet 
singer  of  new  ballads  allurant :  and  as  fresh 
an  hypocrite,  as  ever  wasbroach'd,  rampant. 
If  there  be  never  a  servant-monster  i*  the 
Fair,  who  can  help  it,  he  says,  nor  a  nest  of 
I  antiques  ^  ?  he  is  loth  to  make  nature  afraid 


•  fftlierc  he  never  a  servant-monster  i'  tfie  Fair,  who  can  help  it,  fte  says,  nor  a  nest 
OP  -ANTIQUES  ?]  Our  author,  and  who  can  help  it,  is  still  venting  nis  sneers  "at  Shakspeare. 
I'he  servant-monster  is  the  character  of  Caliban  in  the  Tanpest :  the  nest  ofaniiqncs  is  the 
clowns  who  dance  in  the  fainter' s  Tale;,  and,  lest  he  should  be  thought  not  to  speak  plain /y 
enough,  he  expressly  mentions  those  plays  in  tht  next  sentence.  1  am  afraia  the  reader 
will  think  but  ill  either  of  Jonson's  judgment,  or  his  candour,  when  he  thus  ridicules  what 
has  been  generally  admired  by  men  of  real  taste :  but  I  believe  the  sneer  was  designed  not 
so  inuch  to  ridicule  Shakspeare  for  his  invention,  as  the  passion  of  the  mob  for  spectacles  of 
this  kind.  -We  are  to  imagine,  and  I  suppose  with  trutn,  that  the  gallery-spectators  in  our 
poet's  time,  as  well  ts  in  our  own,  were  more  delighted  with  the  dress  and  grotesque  appear- 
ance of  Caliban,  than  with  the  poetry  of  his  sentiments  and  propriety  of  his  language.  So 
the  clowns  in  the  IVinter's  Tale  are  introduced  in  the  habit  of  Satyrs,  with  long  tails,  cloven 
feet,  and  shaggy  coats  of  hair :  an  apparatus,  not  ill-designed,  to  set  on  a  quantity  of  barren 
spectators  to  laugh.    Thus  the  poet : 

"They  have  made  themselves  a//  men  of  hair.*' — ff^inter's  Tale,  act  4.  sc.  7. 
Art  expression  undoubtedly  designing  their  dress;  and  not,  as  Warburton  explains  it,  that 
they  are  nimble,  and  leap  as  if  they  rebounded. 
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in  his  plays,  like  those  that  beget  tales^  tem- 
pestSy  and  such  like  drolleries,  to  mix  his 
head  with  other  men's  heels ;  let  the  concu- 
piscence of  jigs  and  dances  reign  as  strong 
as  it  will  amongst  you  :  yet  if  tne  puppets 
will  please  any  body,  they  shall  be  entreated 
to  come  in.    '  . 

In  consideration  of  which,  it  is  finally 
agreed,  by  the  aforesaid  hearers  an<l  specta- 
tors. That  they  neither  in  themselves  con- 
ceal, nor  suffer  by  them  to  be  concealed, 
any  state-decipherer,  or  politic  picklock  of 
the  scene,  so  solemnly  ridiculous,  as  to 
search  out,  who  was  meant  by  the  ginger- 
bread woman,  who  by  the  hobby-horse  man^ 
who  by  the  costard-monger,  nay,  who  by 
their  wares.  Or  tliat  will  pretend  to  affirm 
(on  his  own  inspired  ignorance)  what  mirror 
of  magistrates  is  meant  by  the  justice,  what 
great  lady  by  the  pig-woman,  what  conceal- 
ed statesman  by  tne  seller  of  mouse-traps, 
and  so  of  the  rest.  But  that  such  person  or 
persons,  so  found,  be  left  discovered  to  the 
mercy  of  the  author,  as  a  forfeiture  to  the 


staffe,  and  your  laughter  aforesaid.  As  also 
such  as  shall  so  desperately,  or  ambitiously, 
play  the  fool  by  his  place  aforesaid,  to  chal- 
lenge the  author  of  scurrility,  because  the 
language  somewhere  savours  of  Smithfield, 
the  booth,  and  the  pig  broth,  or  of  prophane- 
ness,  because  a  maa-man  cries,  God  quit  you, 
or  bless  you.  In  witness  whereof,  as  you 
have  preposterously  put  to  your  seals  already 
(which  is  your  money)  you  will  now  add 
the  other  part  of  suffrage,  your  hands.  The 
play  shall  presently  begin.  And  though  the 
Fair  be  not  kept  in  the  same  region,  that  some 
here,  perhaps,  would  have  it;  yet  think,  that 
therein  the  author  hath  observ'd  a  special 

/decorum,  the  place  being  as  dirty  as  Smithr 

^  field,  and  as  stinking  every  whit. 

Howsoever,  he  prays  you  to  believe,  his 
ware  is  still  the  same,  else  you  will  make 
him  justly  suspect  that  he  that  is  so  loth  to 
look  on  a  babv*  or  an  hobby-horse  here, 
would  be  glad  to  take  up  a  commodity  of 
them,  at  any  laughter  or  loss  in  another 
place. 


A  C  T    I. 


S  C  E  N  E    I. 

Little-xvit  \To  him']  fFin. 
JUtt.  A  PRETTTY  conceit,  and  worth 
jfjL  the  finding !  I  ha*  such  luck  to 
spin  out  these  fine  things  still,  and  like  a  silk- 
worm, out  of  myself.  Here's  master  Bar- 
tholomew Cokes,  of  Harrow  o'  th*  Hill,  i' 
th'  county  of  Middlesex,  esquire,  takes  forth 
his  licence  to  marry  mistress  Grace  Well- 
bom,  of  the  said  place  and  county :  and 
when  does  he  take  it  forth?  to-day!  the 
four-and-twentieth  of  August !  Bartholomew- 
day  !  Bartholomew  iipon  Bartholomew ! 
there's  the  device !  who  would  have  mark'd 
such  a  leap-frog  chance  now  ?  A  very  less 
than  Ames-ace,  on  two  dice !  Well,  ao  thy 
ways,  John  Little-wit,  proctor  ^ J«hn  Little- 
wit,  one  o'  the  pretty  wits  o'  Pauls,  the  Lit- 
tle-wit of  London,  (so  thou  art  call'd)  and 
something  beside.  When  a  quirk  or  a  quib- 
lin  does  'scape  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  watch 
and  apprehend  it,  and  bring  it  afore  the  con* 
stable  of  conceit:  (there  now,  I  speak  quib 
too)  let  'cm  carry  thee  out  o'  the  arch-dea- 
con's court  into  his  kitchen,  and  make  a  Jack 
of  thee,  instead  of  a  John.  (There  I  am  again 
la !)  Win,  good  morrow.  Win.  1  marry. 
Win.  Now  you  look  finely  indeed.  Win ! 
this  cap  does  convince !  you  'd  not  ha*  worn 
it.  Win,  nor  ha*  had  it  velvet,  but  a  rough 
country  bever,  with  a  cornier  band,  like  the 
coney-skin  woman  of  Budge-Row  ?  sweet 
Will,  let  me  kiss  it  I  and  her  fine  high  shoes. 


like  the  Spanish  lady!  good  Win!  co  a 
little,  I  would  fain  see  thee  pace,  pretty  Win ! 
by  this  fine  cap,  I  could  never  leave  kissing 
on't. 

ff^in.  Come  indeed  la,  you  are  such  a  fool 
still ! 

Litt,  No,  but  half  a  one.  Win,  you  are 
the  toother  half :  man  and  wife  make  one 
fool.  Win.  (Good !)  Is  there  the  proctor, 
or  doctor  indeed,  i'  the  diocese,  that  ever 
had  the  fortune  to  win  him  such  a  Win ! 
(There  I  am  again !)  1  do  feel  conceits 
coming  upon  me,  more  than  I  am  able  to 
turn  tongue  to.  A  pox  o'  these  pretendera 
to  wit !  your  Three-cranes,  Mitre  and  Mer- 
maid-men! not  a  com  of  true  salt,  not  a 
grain  of  right  mustard  amongst  them  all. 
'They  may  stand  for  places,  or  so,  again  the 
next  wit  fall,  and  pay  two  pence  in  a  quart 
more  for  their  canary  than  any  other  men. 
But  gi'  me  the  man  can  start  up  a  justice  of 
wit  out  of  six  shillings  beeV,  and  give  the  law 
to  all  the  poets  and  poet-suckers  i'  town,  be- 
cause they  are  the  players'  gossips.  *Slid, 
other  men  have  wives  as  fine  as  the  players, 
and  as  well  drest.    Come  hither.  Win. 

S  C  E  N  ]^II. 
mn-wife,  iMth^xvit,  ff'in. 
Win-w.  Why,  how  now,  master  Little- 
wit  !    measuring  of  lips  ?    or  moulding  of 
kisses  >  which  is  it  ? 
Liu.  Troth,  I  am  a  Httle  taken  with  my 
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Win's  dressing  here !  does't  not  fine,  master 
Win-wife  ?  how  do  you  apprehend,  sir  ?  she 
would  not  ha'  worn  this  habit.  I  challenge 
all  Cheapside  to  shew  such  another:  Moor- 
fields,  Punlico-path,  or  the  Exchange,  in  a 
summer-evening,  with  a  lace  to  boot,  as  this 
has.  Dear  Win,  let  master  Win-wife  kiss 
YOU.  He  comes  a  wooing  to  our  mother. 
Win,  and  may  be  our  father,  perhaps.  Win. 
There's  no  harm  in  hi^.  Win.        f 

ffiJHm.  None  i'  the  earth,  master  Little- 
wit. 

Liu.  I  envy  no  man  man  my  delicates, 
sir. 

H^in-xo,  Alas,  you  ha'  the  garden  where 
they  grow  still !  A  wife  here  with  a  straw- 
berry-breath, cherry-lips,  apricot-cheeks, 
and  a  soft  velvet  head,  like  a  Nf  elicotton. 

LUt,  Good,  i'  faith !  now  dullness  upon 
me,  that  I  had  not  that  before  him,  that  I 
should  not  light  on 't  as  well  as  he !  velvet- 
head! 

fTin-w.  But  my  taste,  master  Little-wit, 
tends  to  fruit  of  a  latter  kind :  the  sober  ma- 
tron, your  wife's  mother. 

Idtt,  I !  we  know  you  are  a  suitor,  sir ; 
Win,  and  I,  both  wish  you  well :  by  this  li- 
cence here  would  you  had  her,  that  your  two 
names  were  as  fast  in  it  as  here  are  a  couple. 
Win  would  fain  have  a  fine  young  father  i' 
law,  witli  a  feather :  that  her  mother  might 
hood  it,  and  chain  it,  with  mistress  Overdo. 
But  you  do  not  take  the  right  course,  master 
.  Win-wife. 

Jfin-w.  No  ?  master  Little-wit,  why  ? 

Liu  You  ai^  not  mad  enough. 

Jfin-w,  How  }  is  madness  a  right  course? 

Lit.  I  say  nothing,  but  I  wink  unon  Win. 
You  have  a  firiend  (one  master  Quarlous) 
comes  here  sometimes. 

fTin-w.  Why  ?  he  makes  no  love  to  her, 
does  he? 

Lit.  Not  a  tokenworth  that  ever  I  saw,  I 
assure  you:  but 

^in-w.  What? 

Lit.  He  is  the  more  mad-cap  o'  the  two. 
You  do  not  apprehend  me. 

ff^in.  You  nave  a  hot  coal  i'  your  mouth 
now,  you  cannot  hold. 

Lit.  Let  me  out  with  it,  dear  Win. 

mn.  ril  tell  him  myself. 

Lit.  Do,  and  take  all  the  thanks,  and 
much  good  do  thy  pretty  heart.  Win. 

ffin.  Sir,  my  mother  has  had  her  nativity- 
water  cast  lately  by  the  cunning-men  m 
Cow-lane,  and  they  na'  told  her  her  fortune, 
and  do  ensure  her,  she  shall  never  have 
happy  hour,  unless  she  marry  within  this 
te^nnight;  wd  when  it  is,  it  must  be  a  mad- 
man, Sey  say. 
Lit.  I,  but  it  must  be  a  gentleman  mad- 


fTin.  Yes,  so  the  f  other  man  of  Moor- 
fields  says. 

VKin-w.  But  does  she  believe  'cm  ? 

Lit.  Yes,  and  has  been  at  Bedlam  twice 
since  every  day,  to  inquire  if  any  gentle- 
man be  there,  or  to  come  there  mad  ! 

H^in-w.  Why,  this  is  a  confederacy,  a 
mere  piece  of  practice  upon  her  by  tnesc 
impostors. 

Lit.  I  tell  her  so;  or  else,  say  I,  that  they 
mean  some  young[  madcap-gentleman,  (for 
the  devil  can  equivocate  as  well  as  a  shop- 
keeper) and  therefore  would  I  advise  you 
to  be  a  little  madder  than  master  Quarlous 
hereafter. 

ff^inrw.  Where  is  she  ?  stirring  yet  ? 

lit.  Stirring!  yes,  and  studymg  an  old 
elder  come  fi'om  Banbury,  a  suitor  that  puts 
in  here  at  meal-tide,  to  praise  the  painful 
brethren,  or  pray  that  the  sweet  singers  may 
be  restor'd;  says  a  grace  as  lon^  as  his 
breath  lasts  him  I  some  time  the  spirit  is  so 
stronff  with  him,  it  gets  quite  out  of  him, 
and  men  my  mother,  or  Win,  are  fain  to 
fetch  it  agaiu  with  Malmsey,  or  Aqu|  Coe- 
lestis. 

Win.  Yes,  indeed,  we  have  such  a  tedious 
life  with  him  for  his  diet,  and  his  clothes  too, 
he  breaks  his  buttons,  and  cracks  seams  at 
every  saying  he  sobs  out. 

Lit.  He  cannot  abide  my  vocation,  he 
says. 

IVin.  No,  he  told  my  mother,  a  proctor 
was  a  claw  of  tlie  beast,  and  that  she  had 
little  less  than  committed  abomination  in 
marrying  me  so  as  she  has  done. 

lit.  Every  line  (he  says)  that  a  proctor 
writes,  when  it  comes  to  be  read  in  the 
bishop's  court,  is  a  long  black  hair,  kemb'il 
out  of  the  tail  of  Antichrist. 

ff^ifirw.  When  came  this  proselyte  ? 
Joh.  Some  three  days  since. 

SCENE   ni. 

Quarlous,  Little-wit,  ffin,  If^inrwifi. 

Suar,  O,  sir,  ha' you  ta'en  soil  here  ?  It's 
well  a  man  may  reach  you  after  three  hours 
running  yet !  what  an  unmerciful  companion 
art  thou,  to  quit  thy  lodging  at  such  un- 
gentlemanly  hours  ?  none  but  a  scatter'il 
covey  of  fidlers,  or  one  of  these  rag-rakers 
in  dung-hills,  or  some  marrow-bone  man  at 
most,  would  have  been  up  when  thou  wert 
ffone  abroad,  by  all  description.  I  pray 
tnee  what  iaiiest  thou,  thou  canst  not  sleep  ? 
hast  thou  thorns  i'  thy  eye-lids,  or  thi^es  i' 
thy  bed? 

fVin-w.  I  cannot  tell :  it  seems  you  had 
neither  i'  your  feet,  that  took  this  pain  to 
find  mc. 

^juar.  No,  an'  I  had,  all  *  the  lime-houndt 

*  AU  the  LIME-BOUNDS  o*  tht  city  shaM  haoe  drawn  qfter  you  hf  the  scent']  Lime- 
hounds  are  so  called  from  their  being  led  in  a  leash,  or  ieam,  before  they  are  set  upon  the 
game,  and  sometimes  they  are  called  Ivmmers:  this  is  mentimied  in  order  to  set  right  a 
passage  in  King  Lear,  which  appears  to  be  corrupted ; 
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o'  the  city  should  hate  drawn  aRer  you  by 
the  scent  rather.  Mr.  John  Little-wit!  God 
lave  you,  sir.  'Twas  a  hot  nicht  witli  some 
of  us,  last  night,  John:  shall  we  pUick  a 
hair  o*  the  same  wolf  to-day,  proctor  John  ? 

Ijit.  Do  j;ou  remember,  master  Quarlous, 
what  we  discours'd  on  last  night  ? 

^ar.  Not  I,  Jt>hn :  noUiiiig  that  I  either  , 
discourse  or  do,  at  those  times  I  forfeit  all 
to  forgctfulncss. 

Lit  No,  not  concerning  Win  ?  look  you, 
there  she  is,  and  drest,  as  I  told  you  she 
thould  be :  hark  you,  sir,  had  you  forgot  ? 

SAiar,  By  this  head,  I'll  beware  how  i 
keep  you  company,  John,|\vhen  I  am  drunk, 
an'  you  have  this  dangerous  memory  !  that's 
certain. 

Ut.  Why,  sir? 

St//ir.  Why  ?  we  were  all  a  little  stain'd 
last  night,  sprinkled  with  a  cup  or  two,  and 
I  agreed  with  proctor  John  here,  to  come 
and  do  somewhat  with  Win  (I  know  not 
what  'twas)  to-day ;  and  he  puts  me  in 
mind  on't  now ;  be  says  he  was  coming  to 
fetch  me:  before  truth,  if  you  hare  that 
fearful  quality,  Jolm,  to  remember  when 
you  are  sober,  John,  what  you  promise 
drunk,  Jolin ;  I  shall  take  heed  of  you, 
John.  For  this  once  I  am  content  to  wink 
at  you;  where's  your  wife?  come  hither. 
Win.  [//tf  kiMcth  her. 

H^in.  Why,  John  !  do  you  see  this,  John  ? 
look  you  !  help  me,  John. 

Lit,  O  Win,  fie,  what  do  you  mean. 
Win  ?  be  womanly.  Win  ;  make  an  out-cry 
to  your  mother,  Win  ?  master  Quarlous  is 
an  honest  gentleman,  and  our  worshipful 
good  friend.  Win  :  and  he  is  master  Win- 
wife's  friend  too:  and  master  Win- wife 
comes  a  suitor  to  your  mother.  Win ;  as  I 
told  you  before.  Win,  and  may  perhaps  be 
our  father.  Win :  they'll  do  you  no  hann. 
Win :  they  are  both  our  worshipful  good 
friends.  Master  Quarlous !  you  must  know 
master  Quarlous,  Win  ;  you  must  not  quar- 
rel with  master  Quarlous,  Win. 

§biar.  No,  we'll  kiss  a^in,  and  fall  in. 

lit.  Yes,  do,  good  Wm. 

ITtn.  I'  faith  you  are  a  fool,  John. 

Lit.  A  fool-John,  she  calls  me ;  do  you 
mark  that/ gentlemen?  pretty  Little-wit  of 
Telvet !  a  fooi-Johii*  , 

.    fluar.  She  may  call  you  an  apple- John,  if 
you  use  this. 

lytn-V),  Pray  thee  forbear,  for  my  respect, 
somewhat. 

fUtur,  Hoy-day !  how  respective  you  are 


become  o'  the  sudden !  I  fear  this  family 
will  turn  you  reformed  too ;  pray  you  come 
about  again.  Because  she  is  in  possibility 
to  be  your  daughter-in-law,  and  may  ask 
you  blebsinjs;  hertafter,  when  she  courts  it 
XA  Totnam  to  eat  crean).  Well,  1  will  for- 
bear, sir ;  but  i'  faith,  would  thou  would'st 
leave  thy  exercise  of  widow-hunting  once  ! 
this  drawing  after  an  old  reverend  smock  by 
the  splay-foot :  there  cannot  be  an  ancient 
trip<;  or  trillibub  i*  the  town,  but  thou  art 
straight  nosing  it,  and  'tis  a  fine  occupation 
thou'lt  con  line  thyself  to,  when  thou  hast 
got  one ;  scrubbing  a  piece  of  bulF,  as  if 
thou  hadst  the  perpetuity  of  Pannyer-alley 
to  stink  in;  or  perhaps  worse,  currying  a 
carcass  that  thou  hast  hound  thyself  to  alive, 
ril  be  sworn,  some  of  them  (that  thon  art, 
or  hast  been  a  suitor  to)  are  so  old,  as  no 
chaste  or  married  pleasure  can  ever  become 
*em;  the  honest  instrument  of  procreation 
has  (forty  years  since)  left  to  belong  to  'em ; 
thou  must  visit  'em  as  thou  woutd'st  do  a 
tomb,  with  a  twch,  or  three  handfols  of 
link,  flaming  hot,  and  so  thou  may'st  hap 
to  make  'em  feel  Ihte,  and  after  come  to 
inherit  according  to  thy  inches*.  A  sweet 
course  for  a  man  to  waste  the  bmnd  of  life,  for 
to  be  still  raking  himself  a  fortune  in  an  old 
woman's  embers ;  we  shall  ha'  thee,  after 
thou  hast  been  but  a  month  married  to  one 
of  'em,  look  like  the  quartan  ague  and  the 
black  jaundice  met  in  a  face,  and  walk  as  if 
thou  hadst  borrow' d  legs  of  a  spinner,  and 
voice  of  a  cricket.  I  would  enaure  to  hear 
fifteen  sermons  a  week  for  her,  and  such 
coarse  «nd  loud  ones,  as  some  of  'em  must 
be  ;  I  would  e'en  d.sire  of  fate,  I  might 
dwell  in  a  dnim,  and  take  in  my  sustenance 
with  an  old  broken  tobacco-pipe  and  a  straw. 
Dost  thou  ever  think  to  bnng  thine  ears  or 
stomach  to  the  patience  of  a  dry  grace,  as 
long  as  thy  table-clotli  ?  and  drou'd  out  by 
thy  son  here  (that  might  be  thy  father)  till 
all  the  meat  o'  thy  board  has  forgot  it  was 
that  day  i*  the  kitchen?  or  to  brook  the 
noise  made  in  a  question  of  predestination, 
by  the  good  labourers  and  painftil  eaters 
assembled  together,  put  to  *eni  by  the 
matron  your  spouse  ;  who  moderates  with  a 
cup  of  wine,  ever  and  anon,  and  a  sentence 
out  of  Knoxe  between  ?  or  the  perpetual 
spitting  before  and  after  a  sober  cfraw  n  ex- 
hortation of  six  hours,  whose  better  part  was 
the  hum-ha-hum  Tor  to  hear  pray'rs  groan'd 
out  over  thy  iron  chests,  as  if  they  wert 
charms  to  break  ^em  ?    And  all  this  iot  tht 


*»  MastiflT,  grey-hound,  tnungril  grim, 
"  Hound  or  spaniel,  brache,  or  hym,** 
I  can  'find  no  species  of  dogs  with  that  denomination,  so  that  I  apprehend  the  last  word 
should  be  hm,  an  abbrevation  of  lymmcr, 
*  And  qfier  come  to  inherit  according  to  tfm  incbes.] 
Nunc  via  processus,  vctnlit  vesica  oeata, 
Partes  fUM^  tuwf,  ad  fnemuram  inguinii  ftitrti.-^JVY*  Sat.  1. 
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]lflf;|eoftwo(^oslle«p«M•^  U^fillbr!  and 
a  cup  to  eat  a  cawdle  in !  for  that  will  be 
tW  leg^ury*  Sbe'il<ha'  conve^d-her  state 
8ate  eiMugli  from»  tliee,  aa'  sli*  bea*  rig^ 
widow. 

ff^iihw.  Alas,  I  am  quite  off  that  ident 
now. 

&iar»  How  so  ? 

/iTanv.  Put  ol}^y/a.brother  of'  Banbury, 
one  that,  tbty  say,  is.  come  here,  aad 
gpventt  ail  already* 

Qmn  What  do  you  call  htm?  I- knew 
divers  of  those  Banburians  when  I  was  in 

ff^ift-w.  Master  Little-wit  can  tell  us. 

JUL  Sir!  good  Winy  go  in, and  if  master 
Bartholomew  Cokes  his  roa»  come  for  the 
licence^  (the  little  okl  fellow)  let  hicu  speak 
with  me ;  what  say?  you>  gentlemen  ? 

ff^tjhw.  What  calf  you  the  reverend  elder 
you .toldine of  ?  ypuf  Banbury  man ? 

Lit.  Rabbi  Bosy,  sir;  he  ift  more  than  an 
elders  he  is  a.  prophet,  sir. 

Siiar.  Oi  I  KDOwhim !  a^bakeri  is  he  not-^ 

LUs  He  was  a  baker,  sir,  but  he  does 
dream,  now,  and  see  visions;  kc  hat  given 
over*hifi.tiadie. 

Quar.  1  remember  that  too;,  out-  of-  a 
scruple  he  took>  that  (is  spio'd  oonscienoe) 
those  cakes  be-  made,  were,  serv'd-  to  Bri* 
dales,  Ntayr[|oleB»  Morrisse8,.andsucb>pro* 
fane  feasts  ^and  meeting^. ;  bia<christeD-naine 
»  Zeal-of-tbe*iand« 

JJt.  Yes.  sir,  Zeal-of-tfae-land  Busy. 

ff^ithw^  How  !  what  a  name's  there ! 

Lit.  O  they  have  all  such  names,  sir ;  he 
was  witness  for  Win  here,  (they  will  not  be 
caird  Godfiathers)  and  nam'd  her  Win-the- 
fight:  you  thought  her  name  had  been 
Winnifred,  did  yon  not? 

ffinw.  I  did  mdeed.    . 

IM.  He  would  ha' thought  himself  a  stark 
reprobate,  if  it  had. 

Sttor.  I,  for  there  was  a  blue-starch  wo- 
man ^o'  the  nanw  at  the  same  time.  A  no- 
table hypocritical  vermin  it  is  •;  I  know  him. 
One  that  stands  upon  his  face,  more  than  his 
faith,  at  all  times :  ever  in  seditious  motion, 
and  reproving  for.  vain-glory;  of  almost 
lunatic  consaenee  and  spleen,  and  aifeots 
th«r  violence  of  -  singularity  in  all  he  does: 
(be  has- undone  a*  grocer -here,  in  Newgate- 
market,  that'  bvoke  with  him,  trusted  him' 
witiicurrauts,  aserraul  azealas-he,  that's 
by?the  way :)  by.  his  pro^ssion.he  will  ev^ 
be  i'  the  state  of.  innecefice  though^  and 
chtklbood ;  .derides^U  antiquity^  defiesaoy 
otlMT^  learning  than  inspiration  ;  an4  what- 
discretisi#  soever  years  should 'aflbrd  lum, 
it  is  all  prevented  in  his  original  ignorance : 
hn'f  noi'to-^O  witb^hkn,.  for  ne  isa«feUow*of 


»t  most' arrogant  and-iavinoibte  dcdnecs,  I 
assure  yumt    WVie^isthis  1 

&CENB    IVv 
IVaspe^  Little*xvU,  ffin-wifi^  SlUarl&us* 

fFe^  Qy  your  leaipe,  ^entlemeir,  witbaU 
my  heart  to  yon ;  and  ^ve  you  ^ood  mor* 
row»  Master  Littie*wit,  ray  busH^ess  is  to 
you.    Is  this  licence  ready  ? 

Lit,  Here  Lha'  it  for  you  iibn>y  hand, 
master  Humphrey* 

/^at.  That's  weil;  nay,  never  open  of 
read  it  to  me>  it's4abour  in  vain,  you  .know* 
I  am  no  clerk%  I-soorn  to  be  sav'd  by  my 
book,  i'  faith  rU  hang  first;  fold  iti^  o' 
your  word,  and  m'  it  me;  what'  must^you 
ha'for?t? 

Lit.  We'll  talk    of  that  anon,    master 


AKv.  Now,  or  not  all,  good  Mr.  Proctor, 
I  am  for  no  anonsi  I  assure  you. 

Ut.  Sweet  Win,  bid  Solomon  send  me 
the  little  black  box  within  in  my  studyv 

ff^.  I,  quicklyi  good  mistress,  1  pray 
you  :  for  Ihavc  both  eggs  o'  the  spit,  and 
u'oo  i'  the  fire,  s^  wmit  yon  must  have^ 
good  Mr«  Little-wit4 

Lit.  Why,  yon.  know  the- pricCy .  Mr. 
Numps; 

ffias.  I  know  ?  I  know  nothings  !•  what 
tell  YOU- me  of  knowing!  (now  I  am  in 
hast^  sir,  I  do  notknowv  and  I-  will  not 
know,. and  1  scorn  to  know,  and^-et  (now 
1  thinks  on't)  I  will,  and  do  know  as  well  as 
another;  you  must  have  a  mark  for  your 
thing  here,  and  cigbt-pence  for.  the  box ,  I 
could  ha'  sav'd  tvro-penoe  i'  tbat^.-  an- 1  haii 
bougjbt'  it  myself ;  but'  here's  fourteen  shilf 
liaosforyou.  Good  lord!  how  long. your 
little  wife  stays !  pray  gpd  Solomon,  your 
clerk,  be  not  looking  i'  the  wrong  box,  Mr. 
Proctor. 

Lit,  Good  i'  faith  J  no,  I  warraot  you, 
Solomon  is  wiser  than  so,  sir* 

ff^tu.  Fie,  fie^  fie,  by  yonr  leave>  master 
Littie-wit,  this  is>  scurvy,  .idle,  foolish,  and 
abominable,  with  all  my  heart ;  I-  do  not 
like  it. 

Wdn^i  Do  you  bear  ?  Jack  Dttle-wit, 
what  busmess  does  thy  pretty,  head  think  this 
fellow  may 'havev  thathe  Leeps.such  a<coyl 
with^ 

Stiori  More  than  •buying' of  ginffer^-bread 
i'thedeister  here)  (forthatwe  aBow  him) 
or  a>gik>pouch  i' theFnir. 

Zee  Anster  Qnarlousy  do.  not  raislaker 
him;  h»biuB  mmter'sboth-handi^  1  assaref 
'  you...    . 

ibuar.  What?  to  pull  on  his  boots  a« 
mornings^  or  lusstodungs,  doesiw  ? 


\  Jnd-idliibii for  th»hof»  of  ttoo  ATOBTiM-BTOovs,"]  They  werenof  a  round. bowl,  with 
aliUleheadat  the  end,*  and  twelve  in  a «et;' from  whence  they  liad  the  nameof  owf^ 
^pom^  There  was  anciently  a  certain  unguent  or  electuary^  whiolvfimnthe  nnmber  of 
its  ing|edientB'was<calkd  npoal^ionMn. 
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Jdt.  Sw,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  mock  him, 
{nock  him  sottly,  and  look  t'other  way : 
for  if  he  apprehend  you  flout  him  once,  ne 
T^ill  fl\  at  you  presently.  A  terrible  testy 
old  fellow,  and  his  name  is  Waspe  too. 

§iuar.  Pretty  insert !  make  much  on  him. 

ff^as.  A  plague  o'  this  box,  and  the  pox 
too,  and  on  him  that  made  it,  and  her  that 
went  for't,  and  all  that  should  ha'  sought  it^ 
sent  it  or  brouglit  it !  do  you  see,  sir ! 

Lit,  Nay,  good  Mr.  Waspe. 

/f<w.  Good  master  Hornet,  turd  i'  your 
teeth,  hold  you  your  tongue:  do  not  I 
know  you  ?  your  father  was  a  pothecary,  and 
sold  glisters,  more  than  he  gave,  I  wusse  : 
and  turd  i*  your  little  wife's  teeth  too,  (here 
she  comes)  'twill  make  her  spit,  as  fine  as 
she  is,  for  all  her  velvet  custard  on  her 
head|  sir. 

Lit.  O  I  be  civil,  master  Numps. 

ff^as.  Why,  say  I  have  a  humour  not  to 
be  civil ;  how  then  ?  who  shall  compel  me  ? 
you } 

Lit,  Here  is  the  box  now. 

i^as.  Why,  a  pox  o'  your  box,  once 
again  :  let  your  little  wife  stale  in  it,  and  she 
will.  Sir,  1  would  have  you  to  understand, 
$nd  these  gentlemen  too,  if  they  please—— 

H^in-w,  vV  ith  all  our  hearts,  sir. 

H^dk*  That  1  have  a  charge,  gentlemen. 

Ut  They  do  apprehend,  sir. 

IVat»  Pardon  me,  sir,  neither  they  nor 
you  can  apprehend  me  yet.  (You  are  an 
ass.)  I  have  a  young  master,  he  is  now  upon 
his  making  and  marrying ;  the  whole  care 
of  his  well'-doing  is  now  mine.  His  foolish 
Bchool-nuisters  have  done  nothing,  but  run 
up  and  down  the  counti'v  with  h^m  to  be^ 
puddings  and  cake-breadfof  his  tenants,  and 
almost  spoileii  him  ;  he  has  learn' d  nothing 
but  to  sing  catches,  apd  repeat  Kiittle  Blad- 
der, rattle,  and  O  Madge  I  I  dare  not  let 
him  walk  alone,  for  tjear  of  learning  of  vile 
tunes,  which  he  will  sing  at  supper,  and  in 
tlie  sermcn-times !  if  he  meet  but  a  carman 
'  i*  ihe  street,  and  I  iind  him  not  talk  to  keep 
Him  off  on  him>  he  will  whistle  him  and  all 
his  tildes  over  at  night  in  his  sleep  !  he  has 
fi  head  lull  of  bees  !  I  am  fain  now,  for  this 
little  time  I  am  absent,  to  leave  him  in 
charge  with  a  gtntlewoman:  'tis  true,  she 
is  a  justice  of  peace  his  wife,  and  a  gentle* 
woman  o'  the  hood,  and  his  natural  sister  ( 
but  what  may. happen  un  >er  a, woman's  go- 
vernment, there's  the  doubt.  Gentlemen, 
ycu  do  not  know  iiim ;  he  is  another  man- 
lier of  piece  than  you  think  tor !  but  nine- 
^en  years  old,  and  yet  he  is  taller  than 
either  of  you  by  the  head.  God  bless 
bim. 

Smot.  Well,  melhmks  this  is  a  fine  fellow  I 

Win-w  He  has  made  his  master  a  finer 
|)y  this  description,  1  should  think. 

Qiiar,  'Faith,  much  about  one,  it's  proes 
ffid  pile,  whether  for  a  new  farthing. 

frf^.  J'JI  teJl  ypu,  ^ntlemenrr — 


Lit.  Wili't  please  you  drink,  master 
Waspe? 

H^n$.  Why,  I  ha'  not  talk'd  se  long  to  be 
dry,  sir;  you  sec  no  dust  or  cobwebs  come 
out  o*  my  mouth,  do  you  ?  you'd  ha*  me 
gone,  would  you  ? 

Lit.  No,  but  you  were  in  haste  e'en  now, 
Mr.  Numps. 

If  as,  W  hat  an'  I  were  ?  so  I  am  still,  and 
yet  \  will  stay  too :  meddle  you  with  ycor 
match,  your  \\  in  there,  she  has  as  littlt  ^'tt 
as  her  husband,  it  seems:  1  have  others  to 
talk  to. 

Lit.  She's  my  match  indeed,  and  as  little 
wit  as  I.  ffood ! 

If  as.  We  ha'  been  but  a  day  and  a  half 
in  tou  n,  gentlemen,  'tis  trui  ;  and  yesterday 
i'  the  afternoon  we  walked  London,  to  shew 
the  city  to  the  gentlewoman  he  shall  marry, 
mistress  Grace ;  hut  atore  1  wdl  endure  such 
another  hall  day  with  him*,  Pll  be  orawn 
with  a  good  gib-cat,  through  the  great  pond 
at  home,  as  liis  uncle  Hodge  was !  Why^ 
we  could  not  meet  that  heathen  thing  all  the 
day,  but  staid  him :  he  would  name  you  afl 
the  signs  over,  as  he  went,  aloud;  and 
where  ne  spy'd  a  parrot  or  a  monkey,  there 
he  \vas  pitch'd,  with  all  the  little  long-coats 
about  him,  male  and  female;  no  gttting 
him  away  !  1  thought  he  would  ha*  run  mad 
o'  the  black-boy  in  Bucklers-bury,  that 
takes  the  scurvy,  roguy  tobacco  there. 

lit.  You  say  true,  master  Numps:  there's 
such  a  one  indeed. 

^Fas.  It's  no  matter  whether  there  be  or 
no,  what's  that  to  you  ? 

Huar.  He  will  not  allow  pf  John's  reading 
at  any  hand, 

S  C  E  N  E    V, 

Cokes,   Mistress    Overdo,    Waspe,    Grace^ 
ftuarlous,  ffin-iLife,  Liitlc-wU,  /fin, 

Cok.  ()  Numps  !  are  you  here,  Numps? 
look  where  I  am,  Numps !  and  mistress 
Grace  too  1  nay,  do  not  look  anaerly, 
Numps :  my  sister  is  here  and  all,  I  do  not 
come  without  her. 

ffas.  What  the  mischief  do  you  come 
with  her  ?  or  she  with  you  ? 
.   Cok,  We  came  all  to  seek  you,  Numps. 

ffas.  To  seek  me?  why,  did  you  all 
think  i  was  lost,  or  run  away  with  your 
fourteen-shiUiugs  worth  of  small  ware  here  ? 
or  that  1  had  chang'd  it  i*  the  Fair  tor  hobby- 
horses ?    S' precious-    .  ■  ■  to  seek  me  I 

Over,  Nay,  good  Mr.  Numps,  do  you 
shew  discretion,  though  he  be  exorbitant 
(as  Mr.  Over-do  says)  and't  be  but  for  con- 
servation of  the  peace. 

ffas.  Marry  gip,  goody  She-justice,  mi^ 
tress  French-hood  !  turd  i'  your  teeth,  and 
turd  i'  your  PYench-hood's  teeth  too,  to  do 
you  service,  do  you  see?  must  you  quote 
your  Adam  to  me  !  you  think  you  are 
madam  Kegent  still,  mistress  Over-do ;  vht^p 
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I  am  ia  place  ?  no  such  matter  I  assure  you, 
your  reign  is  out,  when  1  am  in,  dame. 

Over,  I  am  content  to  be  in  abeyance, 
sir,. and  be  govern' d  by  you ;  so  should  L^ 
too,  if  iie  did  well ;  but  'twill  be  expected 
you  should  also  govern  your  passions. 

fTus.  Wiirt  so,  forsooth?  good  lord! 
how  sharp  you  are,  with  being  at  Bethlem 
yesterday !  Whetstone  has  set  an  edge  upon 
you,  has  he  ? 

Over.  Nay,  if  you  know  not  what  belongs 
to  your  dignity,  [  do  yet  to  mine. 

fTas.  Very  well  theu. 

Cok,  Is  this  the  licence,  Numps?  for  love's 
take  let  me  see't ;  I  never  saw  a  Uc(;nce. 
•    ff^fu.  Did  you  not  so?  why,  you  shall 
not  see't  then. 

Cok,  An'  you  lore  me,  good  Numps. 

fFdi,  Sir,  I  love  you,  and  yet  I  do  not 
love  you  i'  these  fooleries ;  set  your  heart  at 
rest,  there's  nothing  in't  but  hard  words ; 
aad  what  would  you  see't  for  ? 

Cok,  I  would  see  the  len^h  and  the 
breadth  on't,  that's  all;  and  I  will  see't  now, 
80  i  will. 

^as*  You  sha'  not  see  it  here. 

Cok,  Then  I'll  see't  at  home,  and  I'll 
look  upon  the  case  here 
.  ff^as.  Why,  do  so ;  a  man  must  give  way 
to  him  a  little  in  trifles,  gentlemen.  These 
are  errors,  diseases  of  youth ;  which  he  will 
mend  when  he  comes  to  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  matters.  I  pray  you  conceive 
80,  and  1  thank  you.  And  I  pray  you  par- 
don him,  and  I  thank  you  agam. 

Sluar,  Well,  this  dry  nurse,  1  say  still,  is 
'    a  delicate  man; 

/Tilt.  And  1  am,  for  the  cosset  his  charge ! 
.   did  you  ever  see  a  fellow's  face  more  accuse 
him  for  an  ass? 

Quar,  Accuse  him  ?  it  confesses  him  one 
without  accusing.  What  pity  'tis  yonder 
wench  should  marry  such  a  Cokes } 

IVinr^.  'Tis  true. 

9wir,  She  seems  to  be  discreet,  and  as 
sober  as  she  is  handsome. 

H^in-w,  I,  and  if  you  mark  her,  what  a 
restrain'd  scorn  she  'casts  upon  all  his  be- 
haviour and  specciies  ? 

Cok,  Well,  Numps,  I  am  now  for  another 
piece  of  business  more,  the  Fair,  Numps, 
and  then 

H^as,  Bl«ss  me!  deliver  me,  help,  hold 
me !  the  Fair. 

Cok,  Nay,  never  fidge  up  and  down, 
Numps,  and  yex  itselt.  I  am  resolute 
Bartholomew  in  this ;  I'll  make  no  suit  on't 
to  you ;  'twas  all  the  end  of  my  journey 
indeed,  to  shew  Mrs.  Grace  my  Fair.  I 
eall't  my  Fair,  because  of  Bartholomew : 
you  know  my  name  is  Bartholomew,  and 
feirtholomew  Fair. 

lit.  l^hat  was  mine  afore,    gentlemen : 

\    this  morning.    I  had  that  i'  faith  upon  his 

licence,  believe  me,  there  he  comes  aner  me.- 
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yours  (I  am  afraid)  will  do  you  no  good  i' 
the  end.  .  .  -  • 

£tt.  No  ?  why,  sir? 
^Atuar,  You  grow  so  inso4ent  with  it,  and 
(T^er-doing,  John ;  that  if  you  look  not  to 
It,  and  tie  it  up,  it  will  bring  you  to  some 
obscure  place  in  time,  and  there  'twillieave 
you. 

fVin-w.  Do  not  trust  it  too  much,  John  ; 
be  more  sparing,  and  use  it  but  now  and ' 
then ;  a  wit  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  this  age ; 
do  not  over-buy  it. 

Lit,  Think  you  so,  gentlemen  ?  I'll  take 
heed  on't  hereafter. 

H^in,  Yes,  do,  John. 

Cok,  A  pretty  little  soul,  this  same  Mrs. 
Little-wit,  would  I  might  marry  her. 

Gra.  So  would  I,  or  any  body  else,  so  I 
might  'scape  you. 

Cok,  Numps,  I  will  see  it,  Numps,  'ti9 
decreed;  never  be  melancholy  for  the 
matter. 

H^aa.  Why,  see  it,  sir,  see  it,  do,  see  it  I 
who  hinders  you  ?  why  do  you  not  go  to  see 
It }  'slid  see  it. 

Cok,  The  Fair,  Numps,  the  Fair* 
"  ITas,  Would  the  Fair,  and  all  the  drum! 
and  rattles  in't,  were  i'  your  belly  for  me  { 
they  are  already  i'  your  brain  :  be  that  had 
the  means  to  travel  your  head  now,  should 
meet  finer  sights  than  any  are  i'  the  Fair, 
and  make  a  nner  voyage  on't ;  to  see  it  all 
hung  with  cockle-shells,  pebbled,  fine  wheat- 
straws,  and  here  and  there  a  chicken'g 
^feather,  and  a  cob-web. 

£u^2r.  'GbodlaitTi,  he  looks,  raethinks,  an* 
you  mark  him,  like  one  that  were  made  to 
catch  flies,  with  his  sir  Craiiion-legs. 

H^in-tD,  And  his  Numps,  to  flap  'em  away. 

/STo*.  God  be  w'  you,  sir,  tnere's  your 
bee  in  a  box,  and  much  good  do't  you. 

Cok,  Why,  your  friend,  and  bartholo* 
mew  ;  an'  you  be  so  contuiuacious. 

miliar.  What  mean  you,  Numps? 

fVas,  I'll  not  be  guilty,  1,  gentlemen. 

Over.  You  will  not  le^  him  go^  brother, 
and  lose  him  ? 

Cok,  Who  can  hold  that  will  away?  I 
had  rather  lose  him  than  the  Fair,  I  wusse. 

ff^iu.  You  do  not  know  the  inconvenience, 

r^ntlemen,  you  persuade  to,  nor  what  troul}le 
have  with  him  in  these  humours.  If  he 
go  to  the  Fair,  he  will  buy  of  every  thing 
to  a  baby  there;  and  household-stulf  for 
that  too.  If  a  leg  or  an  arm  on  him  did  not 
grow  on,  he  woulc^  lose  it  i'  the  press. 
Prav  heav'n  I  bring  him  otf  with  one  stone  ! 
and'  then  he  is  such  a  ravener  after  frui»: ! 
you  wilt  not  belie\'e  what  a  coil  I  had  t'other 
day  to  compound  a  business  between  a. 
katern*pear  woman,  and  him,  about  snatch- 
ing !  'tis  intolerablf,  gentlemen. 

fVin-xo,  O  !  but  you  must  not  leave  him 
now  to  these  hazards,  Numps. 
.    ffas.  Nay,  he  knows  too  well  I  will  not 
leave  \m^,  mA  that  msiK^  Urn  presiuot  i 
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an  itch  i'  your  feet,  to  foot  it  to  tke  Fair,  ' 
vhy  do  you  stop,  am  I. your  taniers?  -go, 
wiil  you  go  ?  sir,  why  do  you  not  ga? 

Cok.  O  Numps  !  have  I  ibnpugbt  you 
tfri>o«t?  cone,  iniitKM  Grace,  arfdaitttr,  I 
«a>retokiteBat,  i' £aith,  stiil. 

Gra,  Truly,  I  have  no  such  &ncy  to  the 
•Faic»  nor  ambiticn  to  tee  it;*thefe't  aone 
jgoes  thither  of  any  quality  orfaehioo. 

Cak.  O  lord,  sir!  you  •  shall  pardon  me, 
misfress  Grace,  we  are  enow  of  ouneWwto 
make  it  a  fiasbian ;  4»d  forquaktios,  let 
Nuinps  alone,  he'll  find  ^aHties. 

Quar.  What  a  rogue  m  appreheosion  is 
this  !  to  ondmtaDd  her  language  no  better. 

fTtrkw.  I,rand  off«rto  marcyher.  Well, 
I  will  leave  the  ehaceof  my  widow  lar  to- 
day, and  directly  to  the  Fair.  These  flies 
canuot,  this  hot  season,  but  engender  us 
excellent  creeping  sport 

Sfi/xr.  A  man  that  has  but  a  spoonful  of 
t>rain  woold  think  so.   ? Farewell,  John. 

/I'l.  Win,  you  see  'tis  in  fashion  to  gaio 
the  Fair,  Win ;  we  must  to  the  Fair  too, 
'ou  and  I,  Win.  I  havean  affair  i^tlle  Fair, 
"in,  a  puppet-play  ef  mine  own  making : 
say  nothing  that  I  writ  fop  the  motioiMnan, 
which  you  must  see,  Win. 

H^in.  I  would  I  night,  John;  b«t  my 
mother  will  never  ceosont  to  such  apio- 
phanemotk>n,  she  will  call  it 

lit.  Tut,  we'll  have  a  device,  a  ^tmij 
one :  (now  Wit,  help  at  ai  pinch,  good  Wit 
come,  come  good  Wit,  •and  't  be  thy  will.) 
I'have  it.  Win,  I  hare  it  i'faith,  and  'tis  a 
ine  one.  Win,  long  to  eat  of  a  pig,  sweet 
Win,  i'  the  Fair ;  do  you  sec,  i'  the  heart  o' 
the  Fair,- not  at  Pye-comer.  Your  mother 
will  do  any  thing,  Win,  to  satisfy  your  long- 
ing, you  know  ;  pray  thee  long  presently ; 
and  be  sick  o'  the  sudden,  good  Win.  rll 
^o  in  and  tell  her ;  cut  thy  iaee  i'  the  mean 
time,  and  play  the  hypocrite,  sweet  Win. 

//"»!.  No,  ril  not  make  roe  unready  for 
it  1  can  be  hypocrite  enough,  tliough  I 
were  never  so  strait-lac'd. 

Lit,  You  say  true,  you  have  been  bred 
i'  the  family,  and  brouglit  «p  to't  0«r 
mother  is  a  most  elect  liypocnte,  and  has 
maintain^  «s  all  this  s«ven  year  with  it, 
like  gentlefolks. 

ff^n,  I,  let  her  alone,  John,  she  is  not  a 
wise  wilful  widow  for  nothing ;  ■  nor  a  sanc- 
tified sister  for  a  song.  And  let  me  alone 
too,  I  ha*  somewhat  o'  the  mother  in  me, 
you  shall  see ;  fetch  her ;  fetch  her ;  ah,  aii. 

SCENE    VL 

Purc<rqft,  fTin,  Little-vnt,  Busy,  .Solomon. 

Pure,  Now,  the  blaxe  of  the  beauteous 
disciplioe,  fright  away  this  evil  from  our 
bouse !  how  noiy,  Win-the^fight,  child ;  how 
do  vou?  sweet  ohild,  speak  to  me. 

ff'in.  Yes,  fiinookh* 


Purr.  Look  up,  twoet  Wuhthe^Agiht,  «^ 
suffer  not  the  enemy  to  enter  you  at  this 
door,  remember  that  your  education  has 
been  with  the  purest;  what  polluted  one 
was  it,  that  nam'd  first  the  ondcan  beast, 
pig,  to  yiMi,  child } 

rtn.  Uh,ah. 

Lit,  Not  I,  o'-my  sinceiky,  mother ;  she 
loiig'd  above  three- hours  ere  she  w«uhi  kt 
me  Know  it ;  who  was  it.  Win  ? 

Wn.  A  prophase  black  thing  with^beord, 
John. 

Pure.  O !  resist  it,  Win4he^ht,  U  is  the 
tempter,  the  wicked  tempter,  yoo  may  know 
it  fay  tlwieshly  motion  of  pi^;  be  strong 
against  it^  and  its  ibul  temptations,  in  these 
assaults,  whereby  it  broacheth  Aeth  arilA 
blood,  as  it  were  on  the  weaker  side,  <and 
psay  <agahist  its  canal  provocations;  <tgeod 
chiki,'  sweet  obildy  pray. 

•£t/v  Good  mother, '1>  way  70U,  that -she 
may  eat  some  pig,  and  nerhelly  lull'teo'; 
and  do  not  you  cast  away  yonrown  •child, 
and  perhaps  one  of  mine,'  with  .your  tale  4X 
the  tempter :  how  do  you  do.  Win  ?  »are  yon 
not  sick  ? 

H^in.  Yes,  agreat  deal,  John,  (uh,«h.) 

Pure.  What  snail  we  do?  callouraealoiis 
brother  Busy  hither,  for  hisfeiUifu!  fortiicah 
tion  in  thb  chai^  of  the^idveRary  ;cbih], 
my  dear  child,  you  shall  aatpig ;  be  com- 
forted, my  sweet  child. 

H^in.  I,  hot  i' the  Fair,  mother. 

Pure.  I  mean  i'  the  Fair,  if  it  can  be  any 
way  made  oriound  lawiiil.  Where  is  our 
brother  Busy  ?  vHll  he  not  oobm?  -Look  «p, 
child. 

Lit.  Presently,  mother,  aa  soon  is  he  has 
cleansed  his  beard.  I  found  him  feat  by  the 
teeth,  i*  the  cold  turkey-pie  i'the  cupboard, 
with  a  great  vihite  loaf  on  his  left  hand,  •and 
a  glass  of  Malmsey  on  his  right 

Pure.  Slander  not  the  bfethren,  wiekcd 
one. 

Lit.  .Here  he  is  now,  pun6ed  mother. 

Pure.  O  brother  BMsy !  yoar  help  hew, 
to  edify  and  raise  us  up  in  a  scruple ;  my 
daughter  Win*-thc-£ght  is  visited  witha>iia- 
turdi  disease  of  women,  caifd  A  longing  'to 
oat  pig. 

Lit.  I,  sir,  a  Bartholomew*^ ;  «ni[)in  wc 
Fair. 

Pure.  Andl  would  be  satisfied  ffom>vou, 
religiously-wise,  whether  a  widow  of  Ae 
sanctified  assembly,  or  a  widow's  daughter, 
may  commit  the  act  without  ofience  to  the 
weaker  sisters  ? 

Bus.  Verily,  far  the  disease  of  lon^ng,  it 
is  a  disease,  a  camaV  disease,  or  appetite,  wr 
cident  to  women :  and  as  it  is  oarpal,  apd 
incident,  it  is  naUital,  very  natural :  now  )Mg> 
it  is  a  meat,  and  a  meat  that  is  nounshingt . 
and  may  be  longed  for,  and  so -consequently 
eaten;  it  may  be  oaten ;  very  exoeedingly 
well  eaten:  but  in  the  Fair,  4uidasa^Bar- 
tholooicw^pigt'it  ^aaaot  be  <ial«v;  far 'the 
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very  cailiDg  it  a' Bcartholomew-pig,  and  to  , 
eat  it  soy  is  a  <iptce  of  kidatry,  and  you  make 
the  Fair  no  better  tiian  one  of  the  high- 
'places.    This,  I  take  it>  is  the  state  of  the 
question:  ahigiKplace* 

Lit  I,  bat  in  slate  of  necessttVy  plaoe 
thoold  give  place,  Mr.  ikisy.  (1  have^a 
conceit  left  ret.) 

Pure.  Good  brother  ^ZeaKof^the-land, , 
think  to  make  it  as  lawful  as  you  can.  I 

JJK  Yes,  sir,  and  as  soon  as  tou  oan ;  j 
for  it  must  be,  sir :  you  see  the  danger  my  J 
little  wife  is  ki,  sir. 

Pure,  Truly,  1  do  lore  my  child  dearly, 
and  I  vfomld  not  have  her  miscarry,  or  ha- 
zard herfirst'-finiits,  if  it  might  be  other- 
wise. 

Bus,  Surely,  it  may  be  otherwise,  lint 
It  is  subject  to  construction,  subject,  and 
hath  a  face  of  offence  with  the  weak,  a  great 
fiiGe,-a  fottl  ^e ;  but  that  face  may  have  a 
▼Cfil  put  aver  it,  and  be  shadowed  as  it  were; 
it  mAT  be  eaten,  «and  io  the  Fair,  I  take  it, 
in  a  booth,  the  tents  of  the  wicked:  the 
place  is  not  much,  not  very  much,  we  may 
be  religious  in  the  midst  ot  the  prophane,  so 
it  be  eaten  with  a  reformed  mouth,  with  so- 
briety, and  bumbkness;  not  gorg'd  in  witli 
gluttony  or  greediness,  there's  the  fear:  for, 
should  she^go  there,  as  taking  pride  In  the 
place,  or  deljght  in  the  unclean  dressing,  to 
teed  the-vanity  of  the  eyc>  or  hist  of  the 


pakte,  it  were  not  well,  itwvre  not  it,  it 
•were  abominable,  and  not  good. 

Lit,  Nay,  I  knew  that  afore,  and  told -her 
on't ;  but  courage.  Win,  we'll  be  huinble 
ei^ough,  we*ll  seek  out  the  homeliest  boMh 
i*  the  Fair,  that* s  certain ;  rather  than  fjnJ, 
we'll  eat  it  o'  the  eround. 

Pure.  I,  and  I'll  go  with  you  myself, 
Win-the^fight,  and  my  brother  Zeal-oUthe- 
iand-shall  go  with  us  too,  for  our  better  con- 
solatioo. 

^•n.  Uh,  uh. 

J^.  i,  and  Salomon  too.  Win,  (the- more 
the  merrier.)  Win,  we'll  leave  Kabby  Busy 
in  a  booth.    Salomon,  my  cloke. 

«5ia/.  Here,  sir. 

Bus,  In  the  way  of  comfort  to  the  weak, 
I  will  go  and  eat  1  will  eat  exceedingly, 
and  prophesy;  there  may  be  a  good  use 
made  of*^  it  too,  now  I  think  on't :  by  the 
public  eating  ot  swine's  flesh,  to  profess  our 
hate  an'd  lothing  of  Judaism,  wnereof  the 
brethren  stand  taxed.  I  will  thereiore  ea^ 
yea  I  will  eat  exceedingly. 

Lit,  Good  i'  faith,  1  will  eat  heartily  too, 
because  I  will  be  no  Jew ;  1  could  never 
away  with  that  stHfruecked  generation :  and 
truly,  I  hope  my  little  one  will  be  like  me, 
that  cries  for  pig  so  i'  the  mother's  belly. 

Bus.  Very  likely,  exceeding  likely,  very 
exceeding  likely. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE    1. 

Jstice  Overdo, 

WELL^  in  justice'name,  and  the  king's, 
and  for  the  comniouwcaith  !  defy 
alt  the  world,  Adam  Overdo,  tor  a  disguise, 
find  all  story  ;  for  thou  hast  fitted  thyself, 
I  swear.  I^ain  would  I  meet  the  Lincciis 
now,  that  cagKt's  eye,  that  piercing  Epidau- 
rian  serpent  (as  my  Quint.  Horace  calls 
him)  that  cuulil  discover  a  justice  of  peace 
(and  lately  of  the  Quorum)  under  this 
covering.  They  may  have  seen  many  a 
fool  in  the  habit  of  a  justice  ;  but  never  till 
now,  a  justice  in  the  habit  of  a  fool.  Hi  us 
must  we  do  though,  that  wake  for  the  public 
good ;  and  thus  hath  the  wise  magistrate 
aone  in  a.l  ages.  There  is  a  doing  of  right 
out  of  wrong,  if  the  way  be  found.  Never 
shall  i  enough  commend  a  worthy  worship- 
ful mau,  sometime  a  capital  member  of  this 
city,  for  his  high  wisdom  in  this  point,  who 
would  take  you  now  the  habit  of  a  porter, 
now  of  a  carman,  now  of  the  dog-killer,  in 
tins  month  of  August ;  and  m  the  winter. 


of  a  seller  of  tinder-boxes  :  and  what  would 
he  do  in  all  these  shapes  ?  marry,  go  you 
into  every  alehouse,  and  down  into  every 
cellar ;  measure  the  length  of  puddings, 
take  the  ga^e  of  black  pots  and  cans,  i,  and 
custards,  with  a  stick ;  and  their  circum- 
ference with  a  thread  ;  weigh  the  loaves  of 
bread  on  bis  middle  finger;  then  would  he 
send  for  'em  home ;  give  the  puddings  to 
the  poor,  the  bread  to  the  hungry,  the 
custards  to  his  children;  break  Sie  pots, 
and  burn  the  cans  himself;  he  woula  not 
trust  his  corrupt  officers,  he  would  do't 
himself.  Would  all  men  in  authority  would 
follow  this  worthy  precedent.  For  (alas  !)  as 
we  are  public  persons,  what  do  we  know  ? 
nay,  what  can  we  know  ?  we  hear  with 
other  men's  ears,  we  see  with  other  men's 
eyes.  A  foolish  constable,  or  a  sleepy  watch- 
man, is  all  our  information;  he  slanders  a 
gentleman  by  the  virtue  ot  his  place  (as  he 
calls  it),  and  we,  by  the  vice  ot  ours,  must 
believe  him.  As  a  while  agoue,  they  made 
me,  yea  me,  to  mistake  an  honest  zeaiou» 
pursuivant  for  a  seminary;  and  a  proper 
young  batchelor  of  musick,  for  a  bawd.^ 
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This  we  are  subject  to  that  lire  in  high 
place,  all  our  intelligence  is  idle,  and  most 
4>f  our  intelligencers  knaves ;  and  by  your 
leave,  ourselves  thought  little  better]!  if  Qot 
errant  fools,  fof  believing  'em.  I,  Adam 
Overdo,  am  resolved  therefore  to  spare  spy- 
money  hereafter,  and  make  mine  own  dis- 
coveries. Many  are  the  yearly  enormities 
of  this  Fair,  in  whose  courts  ot  Fie-poudres  * 
I  have  had  the  honour,  during  tne  three 
days,  sometimes  to  sit  as  judge.  But  this  is 
the  special  day  fo*  detection  of  those  foresaid 
enormities.  Here  is  my  black  book  for  the 
puroose;  this  the  cloud  that  hides  me; 
under  this  covert  I  shall  see  and  not  be  seen. 
On,  Junius  Brutus.  And  as  i  began,  so  I'll 
end ;  in  justice'  name,  and  the  king's,  and 
for  the  commonwealth. 

SCENE    IL 

Lcatlurhead,  Trash.  Justice,  Ursula,  Moon- 
calff  Nigfuingalcf  Costermonger,  Pas* 
sengers, 

Leath,  The  Fair^s  pestilence  dead  mc- 
thinks ;  people  come  not  abroad  to-day, 
whatever  the  matter  is.  Do  you  hear,  sis- 
ter Trash,  lady  of  the  basket?  sit  farther 
with  your  gingerbread  progeny  there,  and 
hinder  not  the  prospect  of  my  shop,  or  Til 
ha*  it  proclaimed  i'  the  Fair,  what  stuff  they 
are  made  on. 

Tru,  Why,  what  stuff  are  they  made  on, 
brother  Leatherhead?  nothing  but  what's 
wholesome,  I  assure  you. 

Lcath»  Yes,  stale  bread,  rotten ,  eggs, 
musty  ginger,  and  dead  honey,  you  know. 

Just.  1 !  have  I  met  with  enormity  so 
soon? 

Leath.  I  shall  mar  your  market,  old  Jonc. 

*  In  whose  courts  of  Pie-poudres.1    From  the  French  Piedpoitdreux ;  It  is  a  court  held   , 
in  fairs,  to  do  justice  to  buyers  and  sellers,  and  for  redress  of  all  disorders  committed  in 
them.     So  called,  because  as  fiairs  are  most  usually  in  summer,  the  suitors  are  commooly 
country-people  with  dusty  feet. 

*  For  alt  thou  art  parcel-poet,  and  an  ingineer,]  This  is  a  fleer  upon  Inigo  Jod€S, 
who  was  represented  in  this  character.  It  is  said  too,  that  Jonsoii  wrote  a  severe  satire 
against  him,  in  which  he  styled  him  Sir  Lantern  Leatherhead;  and  that  this  satire  was  sup- 
pressed by  tlie  king's  order,  but  is  yet  extant  in  manuscript.  This  account  requires  some 
elucidation.  It  is  certain  that  our  author  intended  to  ridicule  the  architect  in  the  part  of 
Leatherhead ;  and  he  wrote  also  a  satire  ^gainst  him,  which  he  called  An  Exprstulation  with 
Inisto  Jones.  As  these  verses  were  suppressed,  it  is  probable  the  two  facts  were  confounded; 
ana  it  was  imagined  that  the  poet  made  him  the  hero  of  his  satire,  under  the  title  of  Sit 
Lantern,  as  he  had  really  brought  him  with  that  name  upon  the  stage :  but  the  satire  was 
not  written  till  many  years  after  this  incident,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  between  them  in 
1635.  Howel  has  a  letter  to  Jouson  on  this  subject,  which  mentions  the  offence  the  king  9 
bad  taken  at  the  severity  which  Jonson  had  expressed.  It  concludes  with  the  following  pas- 
sage": "  If  your  spirit  will  not  let  you  retract,  yet  you  shall  do  well  to  repress  any  more 

'*  copies  ot  the  satire;  for,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  vou  have  lost  some  ground  at  court 
*'  by  it :  and  as  I  hear  from  a  good  hand,  the  king,  who  hath  so  great  judgment  in  poetry  i 
*f  as  in  other  things  else,  is  not  w^ell  pleased  therewith." — Howel's  Letters,  p.  2S8.  I 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Vertue,  the  friend  of  every  muse,  hatb  obliged  me  with  a  transcript  i 
of  it  from  a  copy  in  bis  possession,  and  hath  also  given  me  leave  to  make  it  public.  In  call- 
ing Ltmtern  a  parcel-poet,  he  may  allude  to  the  snare  which  Inigo  Jones  had  in  the  inven-  -. 
tion  of  the  scenery  and  other  decorations  in  the  Masques  presented  at  court ;  or  to  a  copy  ' 
of  verses  written  by  him,  and  prefixed  to  Corial's  Crudities,  printed  at  Loudon  in  i^il|  | 
in  4to.  ^ 


Tra.  Mar  my  market,  thou  too-pfoud 
pedler  ?  do  thy  worst,  I  defie  thee,  I,  and 
thy  stable  of  hobby-horses. '  I  pay  for  my 
ground,  as  well  asthou  dost,  and  thou  wroo^'it 
me,  for  all  thou  art  parcel-poet,  and  an  in- 
gineer '.  I'll  find  a  friend  shall  right  me, 
and  make  a  ballad  of  thee,  and  thy  cattle 
all  over.  Are  you  puft  up  with  the  pride 
of  voar  wares  ?  your  Arse-dine } 

leath.  Go  to,  old  Jone,  I'll  talk  with 
you  anon ;  and  take  you  down  too,  afore 
justice  Overdo,  he  is  the  man  must  charm 
you,  I'll  ha'  you  i'  the  Pie-poudres. 

Tra.  Charm  me }  I'll  meet  thee  face  to 
fiace,  afore  his  worship,  when  thou  dar'st: 
and  though  I  be  a  littJe  crooked  o'  ray  body, 
rii  be  found  as  upright  in  my  dealing  as  any 
woman  in  Smithfield,  I ;  charm  me} 

Just.  I  am  glad  to  hear  my  name  is  their 
terror,  yet  this  is  doing  of  justice. 

Leath.  What  do  you  lack  ?  what  is't  you 
buy?  what  do  you  lack?  rattles,  drums, 
halberts,  horses,  babies  o' the  best  ?  fiddles 
of  the  finest  ? 

Enter  Costermor^ger. 

Cost.  Buy  any  pears,  pears,  fine,  very  fine 
pears. 

Tra.  Buy  any  gingerbread,  gilt  ginger- 
bread ! 
Ai^t.  Hey,  '*  Now  the  Fair's  a  filling  1 
*•  O,  for  a  tune  to  startle 

"   The  birds  o'  the  booths  here  billing: 
"  Yearly  with  old  saint  Barthie! 

*'  The  drunkards  they  are  wading, 
'*  The  punks  and  chapmen  trading; 
"  Who'ld  sec  the   Fair    without  bis 
lading?"  | 

Buy  any  ballads ;  new  ballads  ? 


Act  9.  Scene  3.] 
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Ur$,  Fie  upon't:  who  would  wear  out 
their  youth  and  prime  thus,  ia  roasting  of 
pigs,  that  had  any  cooler  vocation?  hell  s  a 
kind  ot  cold  cellar  to't,  a  very  fine  vault  o' 
my  conscience !  what.  Moon-calf. 

Moi^.  Here,  mistress. 

Night.  How  now,  Ursula?  in  a  heat,  in  a 
beat? 

Urs,  My  chair,  you  false  faucet  you;  and 
my  morning's  draught,  quickly^  a  bottle  of 
ale,  to  quench  me,  rascal.  1  am  all  fire  and 
fat,  Nishtingale,  1  should  e*cu  melt  away 
to  the  nrst  woman,  a  rib  again,  I  am  afraid. 
I  do  water  the  ground  in  knots,  as  i  go, 
like  a  great  garden*pot ;  you  may  follow  me 
by  the  S.  S.  I  make. 

Aight.  Alas,  good  Urs,  was  Zekiel  here 
this  morning  ? 

l/rs.  Zekiel?  what  Zekiel? 

Night,  Zekiel  Edgworth,  the  civil  cut- 
purse,  you  know  him  well  enough ;  he  that 
talks  bawdy  to  you  still :  i  call  him  my  se- 
cretary. 

Urs,  He  promised  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing, 1  remember. 

Night,  When  he  comes,  bid  him  stay: 
I'll  be  back  again  presently. 

[Moon- coif  brings  in  the  chair, 

Urs,  Best  take  your  mommg  dew  in  your 
belly.  Nightingale:  come,  sir,  set  it  here ; 
did  liot  I  bid  you  should  get  a  chair  let  out 
o'  the  sides  tor  me,  that  my  hips  might  pla)  ? 
you'll  never  think  of  any  thing,  till  \our 
dame  be  rump  gali'd;  'tis  well,  changeling: 
because  it  can  take  in  your  grass-hoppers 
t hie) IS,  you  care  for  no  more.  Now  you 
looK  as  you  had  been  i'  the  corner  of  the 
booth,  tieaing  your  breech  with  a  candle's 
.  end,  and  set  tire  o'  the  Fair.  Fill,  Stote,  fill. 

Just.  T  his  pig-woman  do  I  know,  and  I 
will  put  her  in,  for  my  second  enormity ; 
she  hath  been  before  me,  punk,  pinnance, 
and  bawd,  any  time  th*^se  two  and  twenty 
years  upon  record  i*  the  Pie-poudres. 

Urs,  Fill  again,  you  unlucky  vermin. 

Moo,  'Pray  you  be  not  angry,  mistress, 
I'll  ha'  it  wtden*d  anon. 

Urs.  No,  no,  I  shall  e'en  dwindle  away 
to't,  ere  the  Fair  be  done,  you  think,  now 
you  hai'  heated  me:  a  poor  vex'd  thing  1 
am,  1  feel  myselt  dropping  already  as  fast 
as  1  can  ;  two  stone  o'  suet  a  day  is  my  pro- 
portion :  I  can  but  hold  life  and  soul  toge* 
ther,  with  this  (here's  to  you,  Nightingale,) 
and  a  whiff  of  tobacco  at  most.  Where's 
my  pipe  now?  not  filPd?  thou  errant  m- 
cubee. 

Nigk,  Nay,  Urs'la,  tbou'lt  gall  between 
the  tongue  and  the  teeth,  with  fretting, 
ijow.  \ 

Urs,  How  can  I  hope  that  ever  he'll  dis- 
charge his  place  of  trust,  tapster,  a  man  of 
reckoning  under  me,  that  remembers  no-  I 


thmg  I  say  to  him  ?  but  look  to't,  sirrah, 
you  were  best.  Three-pence  a  pipe  full,  I 
will  ha'  made,  of  all  my  whole  halt  pound  of 
tob^co,  and  a  quarter  of  pound  of  colts* 
foot  mixt  with  it  too,  to  eech  it  out.  I  that 
have  dealt  so  long  in  the  fire,  will  not  be  to 
seek  in  smoke,  now,  I'hen  six  and  twenty 
shilling  a  barrel  I  will  advance  o'  my  beer, 
and  fifty  shillings  a  hundred  o'  my  bottle-ale; 
I  ha'  told  you  the  ways  how  to  raise  it. 
Froth  your  cans  well  i'  the  filling,  at  lenii;th, 
rogue,  and  jog  your  bottles  o*  me  buitock, 
sirrah,  then  skink  out  the  first  glass  ever, 
and  drink  with  all  companies,  though  you 
be  sure  to  be  drunk ;  you'll  mis-reckon  the 
better,  and  be  less  asham*d  oii't.  But  your 
true  trick,  rascal,  must  be,  to  be  ever  busy, 
and  mistake  away  the  bottles  and  cans,  m 
haste,  before  they  be  half  drunk  off,  and 
never  hear  any  body  call,  (if  they  should 
chance  to  mark  you)  till  you  ha' brought 
fresh,  and  be  able  to  forswear  'em.  Give 
me  a  drink  of  ale. 

Just,  This  is  the  very  womb  and  bed  of 
enormity!  gross  as  herself!  Ibis  must  all 
down  for  enormity,  all,  every  whit  on't. 

[One  knocks. 

Urs.  Look  who's  there,  sirrah :  five  shil- 
lings a  pig  is  my  price,  at  least;  if  it  be  a 
sow-pig,  sixpence  more ;  if  she  be  a  great- 
bellied  wife,  and  long  for't,  six-pence  more 
for  that 

Just,  OtemporarO  mores!  I  would  not 
ha'  lost  my  discovery  of  this  one  grievance, 
for  my  place,  and  worship  o'  the  bench. 
How  IS  the  poor  subject  abus'd  here ' ! 
Well,  I  will  fall  in  with  her,  and  with  her 
Moon-calf,  and  win  out  wonders  of  enor- 
mity. By  thy  leave,  goodly  woman,  and 
the 'fatness  of  the  Fair,  oily  as  the  king's 
constable's  lamp,  and  shining  as  his  shooing- 
horn!  hath  thy  ale  virtue,  or  thy  beer 
strength,  that  the  tongue  of  man  may  be 
tickled,  and  his  palate  pleas'd  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  let  thy  pretty  nephew  here  go  search 
and  see. 

Urs,  What  new  roarer  is  this? 

Mtto.  O  lord!  do  you  not  know  him, 
mistress?  'tis  mad  Arthur  of  Bradley,  that 
makes  the  orations.  Brave  mastiT,  old  Ar- 
thur of  Bradley,  how  do  you  ?  welcome  to 
the  Fair :  when  shall  we  hear  you  again,  to 
handle  your  matters,  with  your  back  against 
a  booth,  ha?  I  ha'  been  one  o'  your  little 
disciples,  i'  my  days  I 

Just.  Let  me  dnnk,  boy,  with  my  love, 
thy  aunt,  here ;  that  I  may  be  eloquent: 
but  of  thy  best,  lest  it  be  bitter  in  my 
mouth,  and  my  words  fall  foul  on  the 
Fair. 

Uts.  Why  dost  thou  not  fetch  him  drink? 
and  offerhimtosit? 

Moo.  Is't  ale  or  beer,  master  Arthur  ? 


'  How  is  the  poor  abused  here.}    Edit.  1 7 16«    Preceding  ones  more  justly,  as  the  te^jt  \% 
here  exhibited. 
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/lui  Thybfest,  pretty  striplings  thy  best; 
the  same  thy  dove  drinketh,  and  ihou  draw* 
est  on  holy-fiays. 

Urs.  Bring  biiii  a  tix*penny  bottle  of  ale: 
^ey  say,  a  fool's  handsel  is  lucky. 

JuiL  Bring  both,  child.  Ale  for  Arthur, 
and  bert*  for  Bradley.  Ale  for  thine  aunt, 
boy.  Mv  disguise  takes  to  the  very  wish 
an'l  reach  of  it.  I  shall  by  the  benefit  of 
til  is  dii^covery  eiiough,  and  more :  and  yet 
get  otf  with  the  refutation  of  what  I  would 
be:  A  coitain  middimg  thing,  between  a 
fool  and  a  ma^iman. 

Scene  hi. 

\Tothein'\  Knockhtm. 

A'n/jf.  What!  my  little  lean  Un'la!  my 
*he-i)  ar !  art  thou  alive  yet,  with  thy  litter 
ot  pii>b  to  grunt  "but  another  Bartholomew 
Far?  ha? 

Urs,  Yes,  and  to  amble  a  foot,  when  the 
Fa.r  is  done,  to  hear  >ou  groan  out  of  a  cart, 
up  the  iieav^-  hill. 

Kn*ic,  0\  Holbom,  UrsMa,  mean'st  thou 
ao  ?  for  what,  for  what,  pretty  Urs  ? 

Ur$4  For  cutting  half-penny  purses,  or 
stealing  Ittle  penny-dogs  out  o  the  Fair. 

Knoc.  O  {  good  words,  good  words,  Urs. 

Jtui.  Another  special  enormity.  A  cut- 
purse  of  the  sword,  the  boot,  and  the 
feather !  those  are  his  marks.    . 

Urs,  You  are  one  of  those  horse-leaches 
that  gave  out  I  was  dead,  in  Turn-buU 
street,  of  a  surfeit  of  bottle-ale  and  tripes  ? 

Knoc»  No,,  Hwa^  better  meat,  Un ;  cows 
udders,  cows  udders  1 

Urg.  Weir,  I  shall  be  met  with  your 
mumbling  noouth  one  day. 

Kiioc.  \\'hat?  thou'lt  poison  me  with  a 
neuft  in  a  bottle  of  ale,  wilt  thou?  or  a 
spider  in  a  tobacco-pipe,  Urs?  Come,  there's 
no  malice  in  these  fat  folk£,  I  never  fear  thee, 
an*  I  can  scape  thy  lean  Moon-calf  here. 
Let's  drink  it  out,  good  Urs,  and  no  va^ 
pours !  « 

Just.  Dost  thou  hear,  boy  ?  (there's  for 
thy  ale,  and  the  remnant  for  thee)  speak  in 
thy  faith  of  a  faucet,  now  ;  is  this  aoodly 
person  before  us  here,  this  vapours,  aknig}>t 
of  the  knife  ? 

Moo,  What  mean  ypu  by  that,  roaster 
Arthur? 

Just,  I  mean  a  child  of  the  horn-thumb, 
a  babe  of  booty,  boy,  a  cut-purse, 

M90,  O  lord,  sir !  far  from  it  This  is 
master  Dan.  Knockhum  Jordan ;  the  ranger 
of  Turn-bull.    He  is  a  horse-courser,  sir. 

Jusi,  Thy  dainty  damoi  though,  caiyd 
him  cut-purse. 

Moo,  Like  enough,  sir;  sb^ll  do  forty 
such  things  in  an  hour  (an'  you  listen  to  her) 
for  her  recreation,  if  the  toy  take  her  i*  the 
greasy  kerchief:  it  makes  her  fat,  you  see; 
sbq  battens  with  it 

Just,  Here  might  I  ha'  been  deceived 


now,  aad  ha'  put  a  fooKs  blot-  upon  myself, 
if  I  bad  not  play'd  an.  after-g^ime  o'  disci^ 
tion.  Hfrs'la  comes-  in.  a^n  droppingi 

Knoo,  Alas,  poor  Un,  this  is  an  ill  seasm 
for  thee. 

Urs.  Hang  yourself,  backney^man. 

Knoc,  How,  now,  Urs  ?  vapours  ?  motion 
breed  vapours  ? 

Urs,  Vapours?  never  tusk,  rmt  tirirle 
your  dibble,  good  Jordan,  I  know  what 
you'll  take  to  a  very  drop.  Though  you  be 
captain  o'  the  roarers,  and  fight  well  at  the 
case  of  piss-pots,  you  shall  not  fright  roe 
with  your  lyon-chap,  sir,  nor  your  tusks; 
Tou  an^y  ?  you  are  hungry :  come,  a  pig's 
nead  wilf  stop  your  mouth,  and  stay  your 
stomach  at  all  times. 

Knoc,  Thdh  art  such  another  road  merry 
Urs,  still!  troth. I  do  make  conscience  of 
vexing  thee,  now  i'  the  do|j;«day8,  this  hot 
weather,  for  fear  of  foundnng  thee  i'  tho 
body,  and  melting  down  a  pillar  of  the  Fair* 
Pray  thee,  take  thy  chair  again,  and  keep 
s>tate;  and  let's  have  a  fresh  bottle  of  ale, 
and  a  pipe  of  tobacco;  and  noyapoun.  I'll 
ha'  this  belly  o'  thine  taken  up^,  and  thy 
grass  scour'd,  weoch:  look,  here's  £z6k4ei 
£dfl;wortb ;  a  fine  boy  of  his  inches,  as  aoy 
is  i'  the  F^iir !  Iras  stiU  money  1  in  his  purse, 
and  will  p^'  all,  with  a  Jdnd  heart,  and  gpod 
vapours. 

SCENE    IV. 

[To  them]  Ed^orth,  Nightingale,  Com- 
cutlery  Tinaer-box-man,  Passengers. 

^  Edg.  That  I  will  indeed,  willingly,  master 
Knockhum  ;  fetch  some  ale  and  tobacco. 

Leath,  What  do  you  lack,  gentlemen.' 
maid,  see  a  fine  hobby-horse  for  your  young 
master ;  cost  you  but  a.  token  a  week  bis 
provender. 

Cor,  Ha'  y^u  any  corns  i'  your  feet  and 
toes? 

Tin,  Buy  a  mouse-trap,  a  mouse-trap,  or 
a  tormentor  for  a  ilea. 
Tra,  Buy  some  gingerbread. 
Nighii  Ballads,  baUada !   6j;ie  new  bal- 
lads: 
Heas  foe  ypur  love,  and  buy  for  yoiff 
money,  [conev. 

A  delicate  b^Uad'^o'  tho  ferret  and  the 
A  preservaUve  agfpnf  the  p;unaues  evil. 
Another  of  gpose^g^eeo  stares,  and  the 

devlL 
A  dozen  of  divine* points,,  and  the  godly 

garters: 
The  fairing.oif|p(>od  counsel,  oPan  ell  and 
thvee  quarters. 
What  is't  you  biiy  ? 
Tbr  wind«4i»ilL  hlawn^owa  by.tbe  witch's 
fact! 
i     Orsaint  George,  tliat  O.!  did  break  the. 
dragon's  heart 
Edg,  Master  Nigbling;de«  comt  hitberi 
leave  your  mart  a  littl^. 
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Night,  O  my  secretary !  what  says  my  se- 
cretary ? 

JmV  Child  o'  the  bottles,  whafs  he? 
what's  he } 

Moo,  A  civil  young  gentleman,  master 
Arthur,  that  keeps  company  with  the  roarers, 
and  disturbs  all  stiil.  He  has  ever  money 
in  his  purse  ;^  he  pays  for  them,  and  they 
Toar  for  him ;  one  does  good  offices  for  an- 
other. They  call  him  the  secretary,  but  he 
serves  nobody.  A  great  friend  of  the  bal- 
lad-man's, they  are  never  asunder. 

Just.  VVhat  pity  *tis,  so  civil  a. young  man 
should  haunt  this  debauch'd  company !  here's 
the  bane  of  the  youth  of  our  time  apparent. 
A  proper  penman,  I  sec't  in  his  countenance, 
he  has  a  good  clerk's  look  with  him,  and  1 
warrant  him  a  quick  hand. 

AIoo.  A  very  quick  hand,  sir. 

£dg.  All  the  purses,  and  purchase,  1  give 
you  to-day  by  conveyance,  bring  hither  to 
XJrs'la's  presently.  Here  we  will  meet  at 
night  in  her  lodge,  and  share.  Look  you 
chuse  good  places  for  your  standing  i'  the 
Fair,  wnen  you  sing.  Nightingale.  - 
[Tftis  they  whisper,  that  Overdo  hears  it  not. 

Urs.  1,  near  the  fullest  passages ;  and  shift 
*em  often. 

Edg,  And  i'  your  singing,  you  must  use 
your  nawk's  eye  nimbly,  and  fly  the  purse 
to  a  mark  still,  where  'tis  worn,  and  o' which 
side ;  that  you  may  gi'  me  the  sign  with 
your  beak,  or  hang  your  head  that  way  i' 
the  tune. 

Urs,  £nough,  talk  no  more  on't:  your 
friendship  (master)  is  not  now  to  begin. 
Drink  your  draught  of  indenture,  your  sup 
of  covenant,  anfl  away;  the  Fair  fills  apace, 
company  begins  to  come  in,  and  1  ha'  ne'er 
9  piff  ready  yet. 

JCnoc.  Well  said !  fill  the  cups,  and  light 
the  tobacco :  let's  give  iire  i'  the  works,  and 
noble  vapours. 

.    £i^.  And  shall  we  ha'  smocks,  Urs'la, 
and  good  whimsies,  ha  ? 

UrJ,  Come,  you  are  i'  your  bawdy  vein  ! 
the  best  the  Fair  will  affora,  Zekiel,  if  bawd 
Whit  keep  his  word.  How  do  the  pigs. 
Moon-call? 

Moo,  Very  passionate,  mistress  ;  one  on 
*em  has  wept  out  an  eye.  Master  Arthur  o' 
Bradley  is  melancholy  here,  no  body  talks 
to  him.  Will  you  any  tobacco,  master  Ar- 
thur? 

Just,  No,  boy,  let  my  meditations  alone. 

Moo,  He's  studying  for  an  oration,  now. 

Just.  If  I  can  with  this  day's  travel,  and  all 
xny  policy,  but  rescue  this  youth  here  out  of 
the  nands  of  the  lewd  man  and  the  strange 
woman,  I  will  sit  down  at  night,  and  say  with 
my  friend  Ovid,  Jamgue  opus  exegi,  quod  nee 
Javis  ira,  nee  ignis,  &c. 

ICnoc.  Here,  Zekiel,  here's  a  health  to 
Urs'la,  and  a  kind  vapour;  thou  hast  money 
i'  thy  purse  still,  aaa  store  !  how  dost  thou 


come  by  it  ?  pray  thee  vapour  thy  friends 
some  in  a  courteous  vapour. 

£d^.  Half  I  have,  master  Dan.  Knock- 
hum,  IS  always  at  your  service. 

Just,  Ha,  sweet  nature !  what  goshawk 
would  prey  upon  such  a  lamb  ? 

Knoc,  Let's  see  what  'tis,  Zekiel ;  count 
it,  come^fill  him  to  pledge  me. 

SCENE    V. 

[To  theni]  IVin-Wife,  Quarlous, 

f^in-w.  We  are  here  before  'em,  me- 
thinks. 

fiuar.  All  the  better,  we  shall  see 'em 
come  in  now. 

Leath,  What  do  you  lack>  gentlemen, 
what  is't  you  lack  ?  a  fine  horse  ?  a  lyon  ?  a 
bull  ?  a  bear  ?  a  dog,  or  a  cat  ?  an  excellent 
fine  Bartholomew-bird?  or  an  instrument? 
what  is't  you  lack  ? 

S,uar.  'Slid!  here's  Orpheus  amongst  the 
beasts,  with  his  fiddle  and  all ! 

Tra.  Will  you  buy  any  comfortable  bread, 
gentlemen  * 

^uar.  And  Ceres  selling 'her  daughter's 
picture,  in  ginger-work. 

ff^in-w.  That  these  people  should  be  so 
ignorant  to  think  us  cliapmen  for  'em  !  do 
we  look  as  if  we  would  buy  gingerbread, 
or  hobby-horses  ? 

2uar,  Why,  they  know  no  better  ware 
than  they  have,  nor  better  customers  than 
come.  And  our  very  being  here  makes  us 
fit  to  be  demanded^  as  well  as  others.  Would 
Cokes  would  come !  there  were  a  true  cus- 
tomer for  'cm. 

Knoc,  How  much  is't?  thirty  shillings? 
who's  yonder !  Ned  Win-wife,  and  Tom 
Quarlous,  I  think !  yes :  gi'  me  it  all,  gi'  me 
it  all.  Master  Win-wife  ?  Master  Quarloas ! 
will  vou  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco  with  us  ?  do 
not  discredit  me  now,  Zekiel. 

ff^in-w*  Do  not  see  him ;  he  is  the  roaring 
horse-courser,  pray  thee  let's  avoid  him : 
turn  down  this  way. 

Quar,  'Slud,  I'll  see  him,  and  roar  with 
him  too,  an'  he  roared  as  loud  as  Neptune ; 
pray  thee  go  with  me. 

IVin-w,  You  may  draw  me  to  as  likely 
an  inconvenience,  when  you  please,  as 
this. 

Quar.  Go  to  then,  come  along,  we  ha' 
nothing  to  do,  man,  but  to  see  sights  now. 

Knoc.  Welcome,  master  Quarlous,  and 
master  Win-wife ;  will  you  take  any  froth  and 
smoke  with  us  ? 

Swar.  Yes,  sir ;  but  you'll  pardon  us  4f 
we  knew  not  of  so  much  familiarity  between 
us  afore. 

Knoc,  As  what,  sir  ? 

^Mor.  To  be  so  lightly  invited  to  smoke 
and  froth. 

Knoc,  A  good  vapour  \  will  you  6ft  down, 
sir?  this  is  old  Urs  la's  mansion;  how  liktf 
3L 
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you  her  bower?  here  you  may  ha'  your 
punk  and  your  pig  in  state,  sir,  both  piping 
tot 

ftuar,  I  had  rather  ha*  my  punk  cold, 
iiT. 
Just,  There's  for  me  :  punk  !  and  pig ! 

Urs,  What,  Moon-calf,  you  rogue  ? 

iShe  calls  within. 

Moo.  By-and-by,  the  bottle  is  almost  ofT, 
mistress ;  here,  master  Arthur. 

Urs.  I'll  part  you  and  your  play-fellow 
there,  i'  the  garded  coat,  an'  you  sunder 
j30t  the  sooner. 

Knoc.  Master  Win-wife,  you  are  proud, 
methinks,  you  do  not  talk,  nor  drink ;  are 
you  proud  ? 

ff^in-w.  Not  of  the  company  I  am  in,  sir, 
nor  the  place,  I  assure  you. 

Knoc.  You  do  not  except  at  the  company, 
do  you !  are  you  in  vapours,  sir  ? 

Afoo.  Nay,  good  master  Dan.  Knockhum, 
respect  my  mistress's  bower,  as  you  call  it ; 
for  the  honour  of  our  booth,  none  o'  your 
Tapours  here. 

Urs,  Why,  you  thin  lean  polecat  you, 
an'  they  have  a  mind  to  be  i'  their  vapours, 
must  you  hinder  'em  ?  what  did  you  know, 
vermin,  if  they  would  ha'  lost  a  cloke,  or 
such  a  trifle?  must  you  be  drawing  the  air 
of  pacification  here,  while  I  am  tormented 
within  i'  the  fire,  you  weasel  ? 

IShe  comes  out  with  afire-brand. 

Moo,  Good  mistress,  'twas  in  the  behalf 
of  your  booth's  credit  that  I  spoke. 

Vrs.  Why  !  would  my  booth  ha'  broke, 
if  they  had  fern  out  in' t,  sir?  or  would  their 
heat  ha'  fir'd  it  ?  In,  you  rogue,  and  wipe  the 
pigs,  and  mend  the  fire,  that  they  fall  not, 
or  I'll  both  baste  and  roastyou  till  your  eves 
drop  out  like  'em.  (Leave  the  bottle  be- 
hind you,  and  be  curst  a  while.) 

Quar,  Body  o'  the  Fair!  what's  this?  mo- 
ther o'the  bawds  ? 

Knoc.  No,  she's  mother  o'the  pigs,  sir, 
mother  o'  the  pigs. 

JVin-w.  Mother  o'  the  furies,  I  think,  by 
what  tire-brand. 

fluar.  Nay,  she  is  too  fat  to  be  a  fury,  sure 
some  walking  sow  of  tallow  ! 

/Tin-tu.An  insjiirM  vessel  of  kitchen-stuff! 

Quar.  She'll  make  excellent  geer  for  the 
coach-makers  here  in  Smithfield,  to  anoint 
wheels  and  axletrees  with. 

[She  drinks  this  while. 

UYs.  I,  I,  gamesters,  mock  a  plain  plump 
so!t  wench  o'  the  suburbs,  do,  because  she's 
juicy  and  wholesome;  you  must  ha'your  thin 
pinch'd  ware,  pent  up  T  the  compass  of  a  dog- 
collar  (or  'twill  not  do)  that  looKslike  a  long 
lac'd  conger,  set  upright,  and  a  green  fea- 
ther, like  fennel  i'  the  joU  on't, 

Knoc.  Weil  said,  Urs,  good  Urs ;  to  'em, 
Urs. 

i2zuzr.  Is  she  your  quagmire,  Dan.  Knock- 
bum?  is  this  your  bog  ? 


Night.  We  shall  have  a  quarrel  pre- 
sently. 

Knoc.  How,  bog?  quagmire?  foul  va- 
pours !  humh  ! 

Quar.  Yes,  hethatwpuld  venture  for't,! 
assure  him,  might  sink  into  her  and  be 
drown'd  a  week,  ere  any  friend  he  had  could 
find  where  he  were, 

Win-V3.  And  then  he  would  be  a  fortnight 
weighing  up  again. 

Quar.  'Iwere  like  falling  into  a  whole 
shire  of  butter ;  they  had  need  be  a  team 
of  Dutchmen  should  draw  him  out. 

Knoc.  Answer  'em,  Urs,  where's  thy  Bar- 
tholomew-wit now,  Urs,  thy  Bartholomew- 
wit? 

Urs.  Hang,  'em,  rotten,  roguy  cheaten, 
I  hope  to  see  'em  plagu'd  one  day  (pox'd 
they  are  already,  I  am  sure)  with  lean  play- 
house poultry,  that  has  the  bony  rump,  stick- 
ing out  like  the  ace  of  spades,  or  tne  point 
of  a  partizan,  that  every  rib  of  'em  is  like 
the  tooth  of  a  saw;  and  will  so  grate  'em 
with  their  hips  and  shoulders,  as  (take  'eoi 
altogether)  they  were  as  good  lie  with  an 
hurdle. 

Quar»  Out  upon  her,  how  she  drips !  she's 
able  to  give  a  man  the  sweating-sickness  with 
looking  on  her. 

Urs.  Marry  look  off,  with  a  patch  o'  your 
face,and  a  dozen  in  your  breech, though  tbey 
be  o'  scarlet,  sir.  I  ha'  seen  as  tine  outside* 
as  either  o'  yours,  bring  lousy  linen  to  the 
brokers,  ere  now,  twice  a  week. 

^ar.  Do  you  think  there  may  be  a  fine 
new  cucking-stool  i*  the  Fair,  to  be  pur- 
chas'd ;  one  large  enough,  I  mean  ?  I  know 
there  is  a  pond  of  capacity  for  her. 

Urs.  For  your  mother,  you  rascal ;  oat, 
you  rogue,  you  hedge-bird,  you  pimp,  you 
pannier-man's  bastard,  you. 

^ar.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Urs.  Do  you  sneer,  you  dog's-head,  you 
trendle-tail !  you  look  as  you  were  begotten 
a'top  of  a  cart  in  harvest-time,  when  the 
w  help  was  hot  and  eager.  Go,  snuff  after 
your  brother's  bitch,  Nlrs. Commodity ;  that'* 
the  livery  you  wear,  'twill  be  out  at  the  el- 
bows shortly.  It's  time  you  went  to't  for  the 
t'other  remnant. 

Knoc.  Peace,  Urs,  peace,  Urs;  they'll  kill 
the  poor  whale,  and  make  oil  of  her.  Pray 
thee,  go  in. 

Urs.  I'll  see  'em  pox'd  first,  and  pil'd,  and 
double  pil'd. 

Win-w.  Let's  away,  her  language  grows 
greasier  than  her  pigs. 

Urs.  Docs' t  so,  snotty-nose  ?  good  lord ! 
are  you  sniveling  ?  You  were  engendered 
on  a  she-beggar  in  a  bam,  when  the  bald 
thrasher,  yoursire,  was  scarce  warm. 
IVin-w.  Pray  thee  let's  go. 
^mr.  No,  faith ;  I'll  stay  the  end  of  her 
now :  I  know  she  cannot  last  long:  I  find 
by  her  smiles  she  Ifanes  apace. 
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Urs.  Does  she  so  ?  Til  set  you  gone.  GV 
file  my  pig-pan  hither  a  little.  TU  scald  you 
hence,  an'  you  will  not  go. 

Knoc.  Gentlemen,  these  are  very  strange 
vapours!  and  very  idle  vapours  1  I  assure 
you. 

Siiar^  You  are  a  very  serious  ass,  we  as- 
sure you. 

ICjioc,  Humph!  ass?  and  serious?  nay, 
then  pardon  nic  mv  vapour.  I  have  a 
foolish  vapour,  gentlemen :  Any  yian  that 
does  vapour    me   the  ass,  master  Quar- 

lous 

Sttor.  What  then,  master  Jordan  ? 
Knoc,  I  do  vapour  him  the  lie. 
SiMzr.  Faith,  and  to  any  man  that  vapouvs 
me  the  lie,  I  do  vapour  that. 

AT/IOC  Nay  then,  vapours  upon  vapours. 
^8'  ^^^grU.  'Ware  the  pan,  the  pan,  the 
pan ;  she  comes  with  the  pan,  gentlemen. 
God  bless  the  woman. 

[Ursuia  conies  in  with  tlte  scalding  pan. 
Urs.  Oh.  IT/iojJigfU. 

Ira.  What's  the  matter? 
Just.  Goodly  woman ! 
Moo.  Mistress  I  [Shcfalh  mth  it. 

Urs.  Curse  of  hell,  that  ever  1  saw  these 
fiends ;  oh  M  ha'  scalded  my  leg,  my  leg, 
my  leg,  my  leg.  I  ha*  lost  a  limb  in  the 
service !  run  for  some  cream  and  sallad-oil, 
quickly.  Are  you  under-peering,  you  ba- 
boon? rip  off  my  hose,  an'  you  be  men, 
men,  men. 

Moo.  Run  you  for  some  cream,  good  mo- 
ther Jone.  ril  look  to  your  basket. 

Leath,  Best  sit  up  v  your  chair,  Urs'la. 
Help,  gentlemen. 

Knoc.  Be  of  good  cheer,  Urs ;  thou  hast 
hindered  me  the  currying  of  a  couple  of 
stallions  here,  that  abus'd  the  good  race- 
bawd  o'  Smithfield  ;  'twas  time  for  'em  to 
go. 

Night.  I'faitb,  when  the  pan  came,  they 
had  made  you  run  else.  (This  had  been  a 
fine  time  for  purchase,  if  you  had  ven- 
tur'd.) 

Edg.  Not  a  whit ;  these  fellows  were  too 
fine  to  carry  money. 

Knoc.  Nightingale,  get  some  help  to  carry 
her  leg  out  o'  the  air ;  take  off  her  shoes ; 
body  o'  me,  she  has  the  mal landers,  the 
scratches,  the  crown  scab,  and  the  quitter 
bone  i'  the  t'other  leg. 

Urs.  Oh,  the  pox !  why  do  you  put  me 
in  mind  o'  my  leg  thus,  to  make  it  prick  and 
shoot  ?  wouUf  you  ha'  me  i'  the  hospital  afore 
my  time  ? 

Khoc,  Patience,  Urs,  take  a  good  heart, 
'tis  but  a  blister  as  big  as  awindgall;  I'll 
take  it  away  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  a  lit- 
tle honey  and  hog's  grease ;  ha'  thy  pasterns 
well  rolrd,  and  thou  shalt  pace  again  by 
to-morrow.  I'll  tend  thy  booth,  and  look 
to  thy  affairs  the  while :  thou  shalt  sit  i'  thy 
chair,  and  give  directions,  and  shine  Ursa 
Biajor. 


SCENE    VI. 


Justice,    Edgxvorlh,    Nightingale,     Cokes^ 
iraspe.  Mistress  Overdo,  Grace. 

Just.  These  are  the  fruits  of  bottle-ale  and 
tobacco !  the  foam  of  the  one,  and  the  fumes 
of  the  other !  Stay,  young  man,  and  d« 
spise  not  the  wisdom  of  these  few  haii-s  that 
are  grown  grey  in  care  of  thee. 

Edg.  Nightingale,  stay  a  little.  Indeed, 
I'll  hear  some  o'  this  ! 

Cok.  Come,  Numps,  come,  where  are 
you?  Welcome  into  the  Fair,  mistress 
Grace. 

Edg.  'Slight,  he  will  call  company,  you 
shall  see,  and  put  us  into  doings  presently. 

Just.  Thirst  not  after  that  frothy  liquor, 
ale  :  for  who  knows,  when  he  openeth  the 
stopple,  what  may  be  in  the  bottle  ?  Hath 
not  a  snail,  a  spider,  yea,  a  neuft  been  found 
there?  Thirst  not  after  it,  youth,  thirst  not 
after  it 

Cok.  This  is  a  brave  fellow,  Numps,  let's 
hear  hiin. 

H^as,  'Sblood,  how  brave  is  he?  in  a  gard- 
ed  coat?  You  were  best  truck  with  liim, 
e'en  strip,  and  truck  presently,  it  will  be- 
come you,  why  will  you  hear  him,  be* 
cause  he  is  an  ass,  and  may  be  a-kin  to  the 
Cokeses. 

Cok.  O,  ^ood  Numps. 
Ju^t.  Neither  do  thou  lust  after  that  taw- 
ney  weed  tobacco. 
Cok.  Brave  words ! 

Just.  Whose  complexion  is  like  the  In- 
dian's tliat  vents  it ! 

Cok.  Are  they  not  brave  words,  sister  ? 
Just.  And  who  can  tell,  if  before  the  ga- 
thering and  making  up  thereof,  the  Alligarta 
hath  not  piss'd  thereon  ? 

f^as.  'Heart,  let  'em  be  brave  words,  as 
brave  as  they  will !  an'  they  were  all  the 
brave  words  m  a  country,  how  then?  will 
you  away  yet  ?  ha'  you  enough  on  him  ? 
Mistress  Grace,  come  you  away,l  pray  you, 
be  not  you  accessary.  If  you  do  lose  your  li- 
cence, or  somewhat  else,  sir,  with  listening 
to  his  fobles,  say  Numps  is  a  witch,  with  aU 
my  heart,  do,  say  so. 

Cok.  Avoid  i'  your  satin  doublet,  Ntimps. 
Jusi.  The  creeping  venom  of  which  subtle 
serpent,  as  some  late  writers  affirm,  neither 
the  cutting  of  the  perilous  plant,  nor  the 
drying  of  it,  nor  the  lightmg  or  burning, 
can  any  way  persway  or  asswage. 
Cok.  Good  i'  faith !  is't  not,  sister  ? 
Just.  Hence  it  is  that  the  lungs  of  the  to- 
bacconist are  rotted,  the  liver  spotted,  the 
brain  smoked  like  the  backside  of  the  pig- 
woman's  booth  here,  and  the  whole  body 
within,  black  as  her  paa  you  saw  e'en  now 
without. 

Cok.  A  fine  similitude  that,  sir !  did  yon 
see  the  pan  ? 
Edg.\e^,%M. 
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Just,  Nay,  the  hole  in  the  nose  here  of 
•oine  tobacco-takers,  or  the  third  nostril  (if 
I  may  so  call  it),  which  makes  that  they  can 
vent  the  tobacco  out,  like  the  ace  of  clubs, 
or  rather  the  flouer-de-lis,is  caused  from  the 
tobacco,  the  mere  tobacco  !  when  the  poor 
-innocent  pox,  having  nothing  to  do  there, 
is  miserably' and  most  unconscionably  slan- 
derVl. 

Cok.  Who  would  ha'  niiss'd  this,  sister? 

Over.  Not  any  body  but  Nunips. 

Cok.  He  does  not  undei-stand. 

Edg.  Nor  you  feel. 

[Hepicketh  his  purse, 

Cok,  What  would  you  have,  sister,  of  a 
fellow  that  knows  nothing  but  a  basket-hilt, 
and  an  old  fox  in*t }  the  be^^t  musick  in  the 
Fair  will  not  move  a  log. 

Edg.  In,  to  UrsMa,  N  lehtinojale,  and  carry 
her  comfort:  see  it  told.  'Inis  fellow  was 
sent  to  us  by  Fortune,  for  our  first  fairing. 

Just,  But  what  speak  I  of  the  diseases  of 
the  body,  children  ol  the  Fair? 

Cok.  That's  to  us,  sister.     Brave  i'  faith  ! 

Just.  Hork,  O  you  sons  and  daughters  of 
Smithfield !  and  hear  what  malady  it  doth 
the  mind :  it  causeth  swearing,  it  causeth 
swaggering,  it  causeth  snutfiing  and  snarling, 
and  now  and  then  a  hurt. 

Over.  He^  hath  something  of  master  O- 
verdo,  methinks,  brother. 

Cok,  So  mcthought,  sister,  very  much  of 
my  brother  Overdo :  and  'tis  when  lie 
•peaks. 

Just.  Look  into  any  angle  o'  the  town, 
(the  Strcights,  or  the  Bermudas'*)  where  the 
quarreling  lesson  is  read,  and  how  do  they 
entertain  the  time,  l>ut  with  bottle-ale  and 
tobacco  >  the  lecturer  is  o*  one  side,  and  his 
pupils  o'Hhe  other;  but  the  seconds  are  still 
bottle-ale  and  tobacco,  for  which  the  lec- 
turer reads,  and  the  novices  pay.  Thirty 
pound  a  week  in  bottle-ale !  forty  in  tobac- 
co !  and  ten  moi^  in  ale  again  !  Then  for  a 
suit  to  drink  in,  so  much,  and  (that  being 
slaver' d)  so  much  for  another  suit,  and  then 
a  third  suit,  and  a  fourth  suit !  and  still  the 
bottle-ale  slaver etb,  and  the  tobacco  stink- 
Cfch. 

.  H^as.  Heart  of  a  mad-man !  are  you  rooted 
here  ?  Will  you  never  away  ?  what  can  any 
man  find  out  in  this  bawling  fellow,  to  grow 
here  for  ?  he  is  a  full  handful  higher  sin'  he 
heard  him.  Will  you  fix  here,  and  set  up  a 
booth,  sir  ? 

Just,  I  will  conclude  briefly 

IVas,  Hold  your  peace,  you  roaring  rasca!, 
ril  run  my  head  i'  your  chaps  else.  You 
were  best  build  a  booth,  and  entertain  him  ; 


make  your  will,  and  you  say  the^ord,  and 
him  your  heir !  heart,  1  never  knew  one 
taken  with  a  mouth  of  a  peck  afore.  By  this 
light,  I'll  carry  you  away  o*  my  back,  and 
you  will  not  come. 

\He  gets  Mm  up  on  pick-pade, 

Cok,  Stay,  Numps,  stay,  set  me  down: 
I  ha'  lost  my  purse,  Numps ;  O  my  purse! 
one  o'  my  fine  purses  is  gone. 

Over,  is't  indeed,  brother  ? 

Cok.  I,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  would  I 
were  an  errant  rogue  else !  a  plague  of  sA 
roguy  damn'd  cut-purses  for  riie. 

/^.  Bless  'em  with  all  my  heart,  with  all 
mv  heart,  do  you  see  !  now,  as  1  am  no  in- 
fidel, that  I  know  of,  I  am  glad  on't.  I,  I 
am,  (here's  my  witness)  do  you  see,  sir? 
I  did  not  tell  you  of  his  fiibles,  I }  no,  no, 
I  am  a  dull  malt-horse  I,  I  know  nothing. 
Arc  you  not  justly  scrv'd,  i*  your  con- 
science, now  ?  speak  i'  your  ^conscience. 
Much  good  do  you  with  all  mv  heart,  and 
his  ^ood  heart  that  has  it,  with  all  my  heart, 
agam.  ^ 

Edg,  This  fellow  is  very  charitable,  would 
he  had  a  purse  too !  but  I  must  not  be  too 
bold  all  at  a  time. 

Cok.  Nay,  Numps,  it  is  not  my  best 
purse. 

ff^as.  Not  your  best  I  death !  why  should 
it  be  your  worst }  why  should  it  be  any, 
indeed,  at  all?  answer  me  to  that,  gi'  me 
a  reason  fi-om  you,  why  it  should  be  any? 

Cok»  Nor  my  gold,  Numps ;  I  ha'  that 
yet,  look  here  else,  sister. 

Cok.  Why  so,  there's  all  the  fedmghe 
has! 

Over.  I  pray  you,  have  a  better  care  of 
that,  brother, 

Cok,  Nay,  so  I  will,  I  warrant  you ;  let 
him  catch  this  that  catch  can.  i  would  fain 
see  him  get  this,  look  you  here. 

ff^as.  So,  so,  so,  so,  so,  so,  so,  so !  very 
good. 

Cok.  I  would  ha'  him  come  again  nov, 
and  but  offer  at  it.  Sister,  will  you  take 
noticeof  agood  jest?  I  will  putit  just  where 
th'  other  was,  and  if  we  ha*  good  luck,  you 
shall  see  a  delicate  fine  trap  to  catch  the 
cut-purse  nibbling. 

Edg.  Faith,  and  he'll  try  ere  you  be  out 
o'  tlie  Fair. 

Cok,  Come,  mbtress  Grace,  pr'ythce  be 
not  melancholy  for  my  mischance ;  sorrow 
wi'  not  keep  it,  sweet  heart. 

Gra.  1  do  not  think  on't,  sir. 

Cok,  'Twas  but  a  little  scurvy  white  mo* 
ney,  hang  it ;  it  may  hang  the  cut-purse 
one  day.    1  ha'  gold  left  to  gi'  thee  a  /aii> 


^  Tl^eSTR EIGHTS,  or  the  B^mudas.]  Cant-names  then  given  to  the  places  firequent* 
ed  by  bullies,  knights  of  the  post,  and  fencing*niasters :  so  our  poet,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
9wi  of  Dorset : 

*'    ■  Turn  pirates  here  at  land, 

<'  Ha'  thtir  Bermuda,  asd  th«ir  Streighti  V  Oi'  StrmL'' 
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ing  yet,  as  hard  as  the  world  goes :  nothing 
angers  me  but  that  nobody  here  look'd  like 
a  cut-purse,  unless  'twere  Numps. 

If  as.  How  ?  I  ?  I  look  like  a  cut-purse } 
death  !  your  sister's  a  cut-purse !  and  your 
mother  and  father,  and  all  your  kin  were 
cut-purses  !  and  here  is  a  roffue  is  the  bawd 
o'  the  cut-purses,  whom  I  wul  beat  to  begin 
with. 

\They  speak  dl  together ;  and  fFaspe  beats 
tlte  Justice. 

Cok.  Numps,  Numps. 


Over.  Good  Mr.  Humphrey. 

fTas.  You  are  the  Patrico !  are  you  ?  the 
patriarch  of  the  cut-purses  ?  You  share,  sir, 
they  say,  let  them  share  this  with  you.  Are 
you  t'  your  hot  fit  of  preaching  again?  I'll 
cool  you. 

JuH.  Hold  thy  hand,  child  of  wrath,  and 
heir  of  anger,  make  it  not  Childerm^-day 
in  thy  fury,  or  the  feast  of  the  French  Bar- 
tholomew, parent  of  the  massacre.  Murther, 
murther,  murther ! 


ACT    III. 


SCENE    I. 

/Thit,  Haggise,  Bristle,  heather-head.  Trash, 

NAY,  tish  alt  gone,  now !  dish  tish,  phen 
ton  vilt  not  be  phitin  call,  master  offi- 
sher,  phat  ish  a  man  te  better  to  lishen  out 
noyshes  for  tee,  and  tou  art  in  an  oder  'orld, 
bemg  very  shuiHshient  noyshes  and  gallantsh 
too,  one  o'  their  brabblesn  would  have  fed 
ush  all  dish  fortnight,  but  tou  art  so  bushy 
about  beggersh  still,  tou  hast  no  leshure  to 
intend  shentlenien,  and't  be. 

Ha^.  Why,  1  told  you,  Davy  Bristle. 

Brt,  Come,  come,  you  told  me  a  pud- 
ding, Toby  Haggise ;  a  matter  of  nothing ; 
I  am  sure  it  came  to  nothing !  you  said,  let's 
go  to  Ursla's,  indeed ;  but  then  you  met  the 
man  with  the  monsters,  and  I  could  not  get 
you  from  him.  An  old  fool,  not  leave  seemg 
yet? 

Hag,  Why,  who  would  ha'  thought  any 
body  would  na' quarreird  so  early ;  or  that 
the  ale  o'  the  Fair  would  ha*  been  up  so 
toon? 

fHiit,  Phy,  phat  a  clock  toest  tou  tink  it 
ish,  man  ? 

Hag.  I  cannot  tell.  [teem. 

fF/tit.  Tuoart  a  vish  vatchman,  i'te  mean 

Hag.  Why,  should  the  watch  eo  by  the 
clock,  or  the  clock  by  the  watch,  1  pray  ? 

Bri.  One  should  go  by  another,  if  they 
did  welL 

ff^hit.  Tuoart  right  now  1  phen  didst  tou 
ever  know  or  hear  of  a  shumshieiit  vatch- 
man, but  he  did  tell  the  clock,  phat  bushi- 
ness  soever  he  had  ? 

Bri,  Nay,  that's  most  true,  a  sufHcient 
watchman  knows  what  a  clock  it  is. 

ff^hit.  Shleeping  or  vaking !  ash  well  as  te 
dock  himsheli,  or  te  Jack  dat  shtrikes  him  ! 

Bri.  Let's  enquire  of  master  Leather- 
head,  orione  Trash  here.  Master  Leather- 
head,  do  you  hear,  master  Leather-head? 

fThit.  if  it  be  a  Ledderhead,  tish  a  very 
tick  Ledderhead,  tatsho  mush  noish  vill  not 
pierih  him^ 


Lea.  I  have  a  little  business  now,  good 
friends,  do  not  trouble  me. 

IVkit.  Phat  ?  because  o'  ty  wrought  neet- 
cap,  and  ty  phelvet  sherkin,  man  ?  phy  ?  I 
have  sheene  tee  in  ty  ledder  sherkin,  ere 
now,  mashter  o*  de  hobby-horses,  as  bushy 
and  stately  as  tou  sheemest  to  be. 

Tra.  Why,  what  an'  you  have,  captain 
Whit  ?  he  has  his  choice  of  jerkins,  you  may 
see  by  that,  and  his  caps  too,  I  assure  you, 
when  he  pleases  to  be  either  sick  or  em- 
ploy'd. 

Lea.  God-a-mercy  Jone,  answer  for  me. 

fThit.  Away,  be  not  sheen  i'  my  company, 
here  be  shentlerfien,  and  men  of  vorship. 

SCENE    U. 

Quarlous,  Whit,  ff^in-wi/e,  Busy,  Littlest, 
Pure^crqft,  Win,  Knockhum,  Moon-calf, 
Ursula. 

§luar.  We  had  wonderful  ill  luck,  to  mist 
this  prologue  o'  the  purse ;  but  the  best  is, 
we  shall  have  five  acts  of  him  ere  night : 
he'll  be  spectacle  enough  ?  I'll  answer  for't 

fVkit.  O  creesh!  duke  Quarlous,  bow 
dosht  tou  ?  tou  dosht  not  know  me,  1  fear  ? 
1  am  te  vishest  man,  but  justish  Overdo,  in 
all  Bartholomew  Fair  now.  Gi'  me  twelve 
pence  from  tee,  I  vill  help  tee  to  a  vife  vorth 
forty  marks  for't,  and't  be. 

SiMzr.  Away,  rogue ;  pimp,  away. 

Wliit.  And  she  shall  shew  tee  as  fine  cut 
o'rke  fort  in  her  shmock  too  as  tou  cansht 
vish  i'  faith  ;  vilt  tou  have  her,  vorshipftil 
Vin-vife  ?  I  vill  help  tee  to  her  here,  be  an't 
be,  into  pig-quarter,  gi'  uie  ty  twelve  pence 
from  tee. 

fVin-w.  W^hy,  there's  twelve  pence,  pray 
thee  wilt  thou  be  gone  ? 

Widt,  Tou  art  a  vorthy  man,  and  a  vor- 
shipful  man  still. 

iluar.  Get  you  gone,  rascal. 

Whit.  I  do  mean  it,  man.  Prinsh  Quar- 
lous, if  tou  hasht  need  on  me,  tou  shalt  find 
me  here  at  UraU's.  1.  vill  see  phat  ale  an4 
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punque  ish  i'  te  pigshty  for  tec,  bless  ty  good 
Yorship. 

Quar,  Look!  who  comes  here  ?  John  Lit- 
tle-wit ! 

tVin-V).  And  his  wife,  and  my  widow,  her 
mother  :  the  whole  family. 

^uar,  'Slight,  you  must  gi'  'em  all  fair- 
ings now. 

/Tin-tt;.  Not  I,  ril  not  see  'em. 

fbmr.  They  are  going  a  feasting.  What 
schoolmaster's  that  is  with  'em  ? 

fVin^w.  That's  my  rival,  I  believe,  the 
baker! 

Bum.  So^  walk  on  in  the  middle  way, 
fore-right,  turn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left ;  let  not  your  eyes  be  drawn  aside 
with  vanity,  nor  your  ear  with  noises. 

2Mar»  O,  I  know  him  by  that  start ! 

Lea,  What  do  you  lack,  what  do  you 
buy,  pretty  mistress  ?  a  fine  hobby-horse,  to 
make  your  son  a  tilter  ?  a  drum,  to  make 
him  a  soldier  ?  a  fiddle,  to  make  him  a  re- 
veller? what  is't  you  lack  ?  little  dogs  for 
your  daughters?  or  babies,  male  or  fe- 
male ? 

Bus.  Look  not  toward  them,  hearken  not ; 
the  place  is  Smithfield,  or  the  field  of  smiths, 
the  grove  of  hobby-horses  and  trinkets,  the 
wares  are  the  wares  of  devils,  and  the  whole 
Fair  is  the  shop  of  Satan:  they  are  hooks 
and  baits,  very  baits,  that  are  hung  out  on 
every  side,  to  catch  you,  and  to  hold  you, 
as  it  were,  by  the  gills,  and  by  the  nostrils, 
as  the  fisher  doth  ;  therefore  you  must  not 
look  nor  turn  toward  them — the  heathen 
man  could  stop  his  ears  with  wax  against 
the  harlot  o'  the  sea;  do  you  the  like  with 
your  fingers  against  tiie  bells  o'  the  beast. 

fTin-zv,  What  flashes  come  from  him  ! 

Stuar,  O,  he  has  those  of  his  oven ;  a  no- 
table hot  baker  'twas  when  he  ply'd  the 
peel :  he  is  leading  his  flock  into  the  Fair 
now. 

/T/n-ty.  Bather  driving  *em  to  the  pens  ; 
for  he  will  let  'em  look  upon  nothing. 

fCnoc.  Gentlewomen,  the  weather's  hot ; 
whither  walk  you  ?  have  a  care  o'  your  fine 
velvet  caps,  the  Fair  is  dusty.  Take  a  sweet 
delicate  booth,  witli  bouehs,  here  i'  the  way, 
and  cool  yourselves  i'  the  shade  ;  you  aiid 


your  friends.    The  best  pic  and  bottle  ale 

i'  the  Fair,  sir.     Old  UrsTa  is  cook,  there, 

you  may  read;  the  pig's  head  speaks  it« 

Poor  soul,  she  has  had  a  stringhalt,  tl^  ma- 

ryhinchco ;  but  she's  prettily  amended. 

ILittU'Xpit  is  gazing  aX  the  sign ;  xvhick 

is  the  pig*s  head,  with  a  large  writing 

under  it. 

Whit.  A  delicate  show-pig,  little  mistress, 
with  shweet  sauce,  and  crackling,  like  de 
bay-leaf  i'  de  fire,  la  !  tou  shalt  ha'  de  clean 
side  o'  de  table-clot,  and  di  glass  vash'd 
with  pliatersh  of  dame  Annessh  Cleare'. 

Joh.  This  is  fine  verily,  here  be  the  best 
pigs,  and  she  does  roast  'em  as  well  as  ever 
she  did,  the  pig's  head  says. 

Knoc.  Excellent,  excellent,  mistress,  witJi 
fire  o' juniper  and  rosemary  branches!  the 
oracle  of  the  pig's  head,  that,  sir. 

Pure,  Son,  were  you  not  warn'd  of  the 
vanity  of  the  eye  *  have  you  forgot  the 
wholesome  admonition  so  soon  ? 

Lit.  Good  mother,  how  shall  we  find  a 
pig,  if  we  do  not  look  about  for't  ?  will  it 
run  off'  o'the  spit,  into  our  mouths,  think 
you,  as  in  Lubberland,  and  cry,  we,  we  t 

Bus,  No,  but  your  motlier,  religiously 
wise,  concciveth  it  niay  offer  itself  by  other 
means  to  the  sense,  as  by  way  of  steam, 
which  I  think  it  doth  here  in  this  place  (huh, 
huh)  yes,  it  doth  *.  [Busy  scents  qfler  it 
like  a  hound.}  And  it  were  a  sin  of  obstina- 
cy, great  obstinacy,  high  and  horrible  ob- 
stmacy,  to  decline  or  resist  the  good  titilla- 
tion  of  the  familick  sense,  which  is  the 
smell.  Therefore  be  bold  (huh,  huh,  hub) 
follow  the  scent.  Enter  the  tents  of  the  un- 
clean, for  once,  and  satisfy  your  wife's  frailty. 
Let  your  frail  wife  be  satisfied;  your  zealous 
motner,  and  my  suffering  self,  will  also  be 
satisfied. 

Lit,  Come,  Win,  as  good  winny  here  as 
go  farther,  and  see  nothing  \ 

Bus.  W^e  'scape  so  much  of  the  other  va- 
nities, bjr  our  early  ent'ring. 

Pure!  It  is  an  edifying  consideration. 

Win.  This  is  scurvy,  that  we  must  come 
into  the  Fair,  and  not  look  on't. 

Lit.  Win,  have  patience.  Win,  Til  tell 
you  more  anon. 


*  VdslCd  mth  phatersh  of  dame  Annessh  Cleare.]  There  was  antiently,  near  Hoxton, 
t  spring  of  water  called  Agnes  le  Clare,  and  corruptly,  Annis  the  Clear:  this  was  the  water 
jneant  here  by  the  poet. 

*  I  think  it  doth  here  in  this  place  (huh,  huh)  yes,  it  doth.  [Busy  scents  qfter  it  like  a' 
Jiound.']  l^his  passage  alludes  to  a  siir/ilar  place  in  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  where  the  sy- 
cophant scents  the  good  dinner  preparing  within. 

**  Therefore  be  bold,  hidi,  Iwli,  huh,  follow  the  scent"  Lepidi  Aristophanes  in  Pluto  in- 
dudt  sycoplumtam  oij'acientem  sacrijiciorum  nidorem,  qui  totum  senarium  nartbusabsolvit: 
tays  Vossius  ou  this  passage. — Mr.  Upton. 

'  Come,  Win,  as  good  winny  here  as  go  farther,']  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Lye,  tlie  edi- 
tor of  Junius' s  etymological  dictionary,  observed  to  me  that  Littlewit  is  here  playing  upon 
liis  wife's  name :  Wiwii/  h  the  same  as  the  old  word  wonne,  manere,  to  stay,  &c^ 
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Khoc.  Moon-calf,  entertain  within  there, 
the  best  pig  i'  the  booth,  a  pork-like  pig. 
These  are  Banbury  bloods,  o'  the  sincere 
stud,  come  a  pig-hunting.  Whit,  wait, 
Whit,  look  to  your  charge. 

Bits,  A  pig  prepare  presently,  let  a  pig  be 
prepared  to  us. 

Moan.  'Slipht,  who  be  these  ? 

Urs,  Is  this  the  good  service,  Jordan, 
you'd  do  me ! 

Xnoc,  Why,  Urs?  why,  Urs?  thou'lt  ha! 
vapours  i*  thy  leg  again  presently,  pray  thee 
go  in,  't  may  turn  to  the  scratches  else. 

Urs.  Hang  your  vapours,  they  are  stale, 
and  stink  like  you ;  are  these  the  quests  o' 
the  game  you  promised  to  fill  my  pit  withal 
to-day } 

Knoc.  I,  what  ail  they,  Urs? 

Urs.  Ail  they  ?  they  are  all  sippers,  sip- 
pers  o'  the  city,  they  look  as  they  would  not 
drink  off  two  penn'orth  of  bottle-ale  amongst 
'em. 

Moan.  A  body  may  read  that  i'  their 
small  printed  ruffs. 

Knoc.  Away,  thou  art  a  fool,  Urs,  and  thy 
Mooncalf  too,  i'  your  ignorant  vapours  now : 
hence;  good  guests,  I  say,  right  hypocrites, 
good  gluttons.  In,  and  set  a  couple  o'  pigs 
o'  the  board,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  biggest 
bottles  afore  ^em,  and  call  W^hit.  I  do  not 
love  to  hear  innocents  abus'd :  fine  ambling 
hypocrites !  and  a  stone-puritan  with  a  sor- 
rel head  and  beard,  good  mouth'd  gluttons: 
two  to  a  pig,  away. 

Uj*s.  Are  you  sure  they  are  such  ? 

Knoc.  C  the  right  breed,  thou  shalt  try 
•eni  by  the  teeth,  Urs :  where's  this 
Whit? 

Syhit.  "  Behold,  man,  and  see,  what  a 
"  worthy  man  am  ee  ! 

"  With  the  fury  of  my  sword,  and  the 
"  shaking  of  my  beard, 

'*  I  will  make  ten  thousand  men  afear'd." 

Knoc.  Well  said,  brave  Whit,  in,  and  fear 
the  ale  out  o'  the  bottle  into  the  bellies  o'  the 
brethren,  and  the  sisters  drink  to  tlie  cause, 
and  pure  vapours. 

Quar»  My  roarer  is  tum'd  tapster,  me- 
thinks.  Now  were  a  fine  time  for  thee, 
Win-wife,  to  lay  aboard  thy  widow,  thou'lt 
never  be  master  of  a  better  season  or  place ; 
^he  that  will  venture  herself  into  the  Fair, 
and  a  pig-box,  will  admit  any  assault,  be  as- 
sur'd  of  that. 

ff^in-w.  I  love  not  enterprises  of  that  sud- 
denness though. 

Quar.  rU  warrant  thee,  then,  no  wife  out 
o'  the  widow's  hundred :  if  I  had  but  as 
much  title  to  her,  as  to  have  breath' d  once 
on  that  streight  stomacher  of  hers,  I  would 
now  assure  myself  to  carry  her,  yet,  ere  she 
went  out  of  Smithfield.  Or  she  should  carry  . 
xne,  which  were  the  fitter  sight,  1  confess. 
But  you  are  a  modest  undertaker,  by  cir- 
cumstances and  degrees;  come,  'tis  disease 
in  thee,  not  judgment,  I  should  offer  at  all 


together.    Look,  here's  the  poor  fool  again, 
that  was  stung  by  the  wasp  erewhile. 

SCENE    III. 

Justice,  Ji^in-wife,  2uarl&us. 

Just.  I  will  make  no  more  orations,  shall 
draw  on  these  tragical  conclusions.  And  I 
begin  now  to  think,  that  by  a  spice  of  colla- 
teral justice,  Adam  Overdo  deserv'd  this 
beating ;  for  I  the  said  Adam  was  one  cause 
(a  by-cause)  why  the  purse  was  lost :  and 
my  wife's  brother's  purse  too,  which  they 
know  not  of  yet.  But  I  shall  make  very 
good  mirth  with  it  at  supper,  (that  will  be 
the  sport)  and  put  my  little  fi-iend,  Mr. 
Humphrey  Waspe's  choler  quite  out  of 
countenance.  When,  sitting  at  the  upper 
end  o'  my  table,  as  I  use,  and  drinking  to  my 
brother  Cokes,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Overdo,  as  I 
will,  my  wife,  for  their  good  affection  to  old 
Bradley,  I  deliver  to  'em,  it  was  I  that  was 
cudgel' d,  and  shew  'em  Uie  marks.  To  see 
wliat  bad  events'  may  peep  out  o'  the  tail  of 
good  purposes  !  the  care  I  had  of  that  civil 
young  roan,  I  took  fancy  to  this  morning, 
(and  nave  not  left  it  yet)  drew  me  to  that 
exhortation,  which  drew  the  company  in- 
deed; which  drew  the  cut-purse;  which 
drew  the  money ;  which  drew  my  brother 
Cokes  his  loss ;  which  drew  on  Waspe's  an- 
ger; which  drew  on  my  beating:  a  pretty 
gradation !  and  they  shall  ha'  it  i'  their  dish  i' 
faith  at  night  for  fruit ;  I  love  to  be  merry 
at  my  table.  I  had  thought  once,  at  one 
special  blow  he  ga'  me,  to  have  revealed 
myself;  but  then  (I  thank  thee,  fortitude)  I 
remembredthat  a  wise  man  (and  who  is  ever 
so  great  a  part  o'  the  commonwealth  in  him- 
self >for  no  particular  disaster  ought  to  aban- 
don a  public  good  design.  The  husbtnd- 
man  ought  not,  for  one  unthankful  year,  to 
forsake  the  plough ;  the  shepherd  ought  not, 
for  one  scab'd  sneep,  to  throw  by  his  tar- 
box  ;  the  pilot  ought  not,  for  one  leak  i'  the 
poop,  to  quit  the  helm ;  nor  the  alderman 
ought  not,  for  one  custard  more  at  a  meal,  to 
give  up  his  cloke ;  the  constable  ought  not 
to  break  his  staff,  and  forswear  the  watch, 
for  one  roaring  night ;  nor  the  piper  o'  the 
parish  (ut  parvis  campanere  ma^na  soleham) 
to  put  up  his  pipes  for  one  rainy  Sunday* 
These  are  certain  knocking  conclusions; 
out  of  which,  I  am  resolv'd,  come  what 
come  can,  come  beating,  come  imprison- 
ment, come  infamy,  come  banishment; 
nay,  come  the  rack,  come  the  hurdle,  (wel- 
come all)  I  will  not  discover  who  I  am,  till 
my  due  time ;  and  yet  still,  all  shall  be,  as 
1  said  ever,  in  justice'  name,  and  the  king's, 
and  for  the  commonwealth. 

If  in.  What  does  he  talk  to  hiipself,  and 
act  so  seriously  ?  poor  fool ! 

Stuar.  No  matter  what.  Here's  fresher 
argument,  intend  that. 
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SCENE    IV. 


Cok.  Good  Numpsj  hold  that  little  tongue 
o*  thiue,  and  save  it  a  labour,  i  am  reso- 
lute Bat,  thou  know'st. 

If(i$.  A  resolute  fool  you  are,  I  know, 
and  a  very  sufficient  coxcomb  ;  with  ail  my 
heart ;  nay  you  have  it,  sir,  an'  you  be  an- 
gry, turd  i'  your  teeth,  twice  ;  (if  I  said  it 
not  once  afore)  and  much  good  do  you. 

^t'/i.  Was  there  ever  such  a  self-alBliction, 
and  so  impertinent  ? 

Suar.  Alas !  his  care  will  go  near  to  crack 
him,  Itt's  go  in  and  comfort  nim. ' 

JVas.  Would  I  had  been  set  i'  the  ground, 
all  but  the  head  on  me,  and  had  my  brains 
bowl'd  at,  or  thresh* d  out,  when  first  i  un- 
derwent this  plague  of  a  charge. 
,  2«ar.  How  now,  Numps  ?  almost  tir'cl  \' 
your  protectorship  ?  ovcrparted,  overpartr 
ed?    ■ 

ff^as.  Why,  I  cannot  tell,  sir,  it  may  be  I 
am  ;  does't  grieve  you  ? 

2ttar.  No,  1  swear  does't  not,  Numps ;  to 
satisfy  you. 

H^as,  Numps !  'sblood,  you  are  fine  and 
familiar !  how  long  ha'  we  been  acquainted, 
I  pray  you? 

^Mar.  I  think  it  may  be  remembred» 
Numps,  that ;  'twas  since  morning  sure. 

IFas.  Why,  1  hope  I  know't  well  enough, 
sir;  I  did  not  ask  to  be  told. 

^luar.  No?  why  then? 

If^as.  It's  no  matter  why ;  you  see  with 
your  eyes  now,  what  I  said  to  you  to-day  : 
you'll  believe  me  another  time  ?. 

SiMzr.  Are  you  removing  the  ^Fair, 
Numps  ? 

H^ai.  A  pretty  question  !  and  a  civil  one! 
yes  faith,  I  ha'  my  lading  you  see,  or  shall 
nave  anon ;  you  may  know^  whose  beast  I 
am  by  my  burden.  If  the  pannierman's 
jack  were  ever  better  known  by  his  loins  of 
nmtton,  I'll  be  fiea'd,  and  feed  dogs  for  him 
when  his  time  comes. 

IVin,  How  melancholic  mistress  Grace  is 
yonder !  pray  thee,  let's  go  enter  •urselves 
m  grace  with  her. 

Cok,  Those  six  horses,  friend,  I'll  have — 

fVas.  How! 

Cok.  And  the  three  Jews-trumps;  and 
half  a  dozen  o'  birds,  and  that  drum  (I  have 
one  drum  already)  and  your  smiths ;  I  like 
that  device  o'  your  smiths,  very  pretty  well, 

^  Buy  a  token's  worth  qf  mat  pins.']  i.  e.  A  farthing's  worth.  The  following  re* 
mark  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Dav^  of  Shaftsbury,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. 
Xye:  *^  Before  Charles  tHe  2d  published  farthings  m  1672,  tradesmen  were  allowed  to 
"  make  them  for  necessary  change,  which  words  were  sometime  circumscribed  on  the  re* 
"  verse.  The  person's  name,  or  the  initial  letters  of  it,  appeared  on  the  other  side,  and  he 
"  was  obliged  upon  tender,  to  receive  them  back  again.  They  were  commonly  called 
"  tokens"  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  word  occurred  before  in  act 2.  sc.  4 :  '^ Cost  you 
"  but  a  token  a  week  his  provender." 

*  ff ill  you  8C0URSE  xvuk  him  f]  i.  e.  Will  you  deal  with  him  for  his  horses?  We  usually 
say  horse-courserand  horse-coursins; ;  but  my  learned  friend,  the  editor  of  Juniusj  supposes 
the  words  should  be  horse^oser^  and  horse-cosing  i  the  verb  cose  was  used  by  the  Scots  ia 
the  sense  of  bartering,  or  exchanging.  See  the  words  cosr,  and  scowsg  in  the  etyiAologicat 
dictionary. 


Cokes,  Leailier-head^Waspe,Mistress  Overdo, 
Win-^e,  Uuarlous,  Trash,  Grace. 

Cok.  Come,  mistress  Grace,  come  sister, 
here's  more  fine  sights  yet  i'  faith.  Gods- 
Mid,  Where's  Numps? 

Lea.  W^hat  do  you  lack,  gentlemen  ? 
what  is't  you  buy?  fine  rattles,  drums,  ba- 
bies, little  dogs,  and  birds  for  ladies?  what 
do  you  lack  ? 

dok.  Good  honest  Numps,  keep  afore,  I 
am  so  afraid  thou' it  lose  somewhat ;  my 
heart  was  at  my  mouth,  when  I  mist  thee. 

^as.  You  were  best  buy  a  whip  i'  your 
hand  to  drive  me. 

Cok,  Nay,  do  not  mistake,  Numps,  thou 
art  so  apt  to  mistake :  I  would  but  watch  the 
goods.  Look  you  now,  the  treble  fiddle  was 
e'en  almost  like  to  be  lost« 

ff^as.  Pray  you  take  heed  you  lose  not 
yourself;  your  best  way  were  e'en  get  up 
and  ride  for  more  surety.  Buy  a  token  s 
worth  ef  great  pins,  to  fasten  yourself  to  my 
fhoulder.* 

Lea.  What  do  you  lack,  gentlemen  ?  fine 
punes,  pouches,  pin-cases,  pipes  ?  what  is't 
you  lack  ?  a  pair  o'  smiths  to  wake  you  i' 
the  morning  ?  or  a  fine  wliistling  bird  ? 

Cok.  Numps,  here  be  finer  things  than 
any  we  ha'  bought  by  odds !  and  more  de- 
licate horses,  a  great  deal;  good  Numps, 
ftay,  and  come  hither. 

ff^as.  Will* you  scourse  with  him?  you 
are  in  Smithfield,  you  may  fit  yourself  with 
a  fine  easy  going  streeb-nag,  for  your  saddle, 
affain  Michaelmass-term,  do;  has  he  ne'er 
alittle  odd  cart  for  you  to  make  acaroch  on, 
i'  the  country,  with  four  pyed  hobby-horses  ? 
why  the  measles,  should  you  stand  here, 
with  •your  train,  cheapening  of  dogs,  birds, 
and  babies  ?  you  ha'  no  children  to  bestow 
*em  on,  ha*  you? 

C(^.  No,  but  again  I  ha'  children, 
Numps,  that's  all  one. 

ff^as.  Do,  do,  do,  do ;  how  many^hall 
you  have,  think  you  ?  an'  I  vrereas  you,  I'd 
buy  for  all  my  tenants  too,  they  are  a  kind 
o'  civil  savages,  that  will  part  with  their  chil- 
dren for  rattles,  pipes,  and  knivesi  You 
were  best  buy  a  hatchet  or  two,  and  truck 
with  *em. 
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and  four  halbertd and  (le*  me  see)  that 

fine  painted  great  lady,  and  her  three  women 
for  state;  I'll  have. 

ff^as.  No,  the  shop ;  buy  the  whole  shop, 
it  will  be  best,  the  stiop,  the  shop ! 

Lea,  If  his  worship  please. 

ff^as.  Yes,  and  keep  it  duritig  the  Fair, 
Bobchin. 

Cok,  Peace,  Numps.  Friend,  do  not 
meddle  with  him,  an'  ^ou  be  wise,  and 
would  shew  your  h^ad  above  board;  he 
will  sting  thorough  your  wrought  nisht-cap, 
believe  me.  A  set  of  these  violins  1  would 
buy  too,  for  a  delicate  young  noise  t  have  i' 
the  country,  that  are  every  one  a  size  less 
than  another,  just  like  your  fiddles.  I 
would  fain  have  a  fine  young  masque  at  my 
marriage,  now  I  think  on't :  but  1  do  want 
such  a  number  of  things.  And  Numps  will 
tioi  help  me  now,  and  I  dare  not  speak  to 
him. 

Tra,  Will  your  worship  buy  any  ginger- 
bread, very  good  bread,  comfortable  bread  ? 

Cok,  Gmgerbread  ;  yes,  let's  see. 

ftai.  There's  the  t'other  sprindge. 

IHe  runs  to  her  shop. 

Lea.  Is  this  well,  gjoody  Jone,  to  interrupt 
my  market  in  the  mi<lst,  and  call  away  my 
customers  ?  can  you  answer  this  at  the  Pie- 
poudres  ? 

Tra.  Why  ?  if  his  mastership  has  a  mind 
to  buy,  I  hope  my  ware  lies  as  open  as 
anothei^s ;  I  may  snew  ikiy  ware  as  well  as 
you  yours. 

Cok.  Hold  your  peace ;  I'll  content  you 
^     both :  I'll  buy  up  his  shop,  and  thy  basket. 

ffas.  Will  you  i' faith? 

Lea.  Why  should  you  put  him  from  it, 
friend  ? 

ff^as.  Cry  you  mercy!  you'd  be  sold 
too,  would  you  ?  what's  the  price  on  you, 
jerkin  and  all,  as  you  stand  ?  ha'  you  any 
qualities  ? 

Tra.  Yes,  good-man  angry-man,  you 
shall  find  he  has  qualities  if  you  cheapen 
him. 

ff^as.   Godso,   you    ha'    the    selling    of 
him  I  what  are  they  ?  will  they  be  bought 
•  for  love  or  money  ? 

Tra.  No  indeed,  sir. 

If^as.  For  what  then,  victuals  ? 

Tra.  He  scorns  victuals,  sir;  he  has 
bread  and  butter  at  home,  thanks  be  to 
God  !  and  yet  he  will  do  more  for  a  good 
meal,  if  the  toy  take  him  i'  the  belly : 
marry  then  they  must  not  set  him  at  lower 
ends,  if  they  do,  he'll  go  away  though  he 
fast.  Bu^put  him  a-top  o*  the  table,  where 
his  place  is,  and  he'll  do  you  forty  fine 
things.  He  has  not  been  sent  for,  and 
sought  out  for  nothing,  at  your  joreat  city- 
suppers,  to  put  down  •Conat  and  Cokely, 


and  been  taught  at  for  hU  labour ;  he'll  play 
you  all  the  puppets  i'  the  town  over,  and 
the  players,  every  company,  and  his  owu 
company  too  ;  he  spares  no  body ! 

Cok.  I'faith? 

TTra.  He  was  the  first,  sir,  tliat  ever  baited 
the  fellow  I'  the  bear's  skin,  an't  like  ybur 
worship :  no  dog  ever  came  near  him  since. 
And  for  fine  motions .' 

Cok.  Is  he  good  at  those  too  ?  can  be  set 
out  a  mask  trow  ? 

Tra.  O  lord,  master !  sought  to  far  and 
near  for  his  inventions ;  and  he  engrosses 
all,  he  makes  all  the  puppets  i'  the  Fair. 

Cbk.  Dost  thou  (in  troth)  old  velvet 
jerkin  ?  give  me  thy  hand. 

Tra.  Nay,  sir,  yon  shall  see  him  in  his 
velvet  jerktn,  and  a  scarf  too  at  night,  when 
you  bear  him  interpret  master  Little-wit's 
motion. 

Cok.  ISpeak  no  more,  but  $hut  up  shop 
presently,  friend,  I^ll  buy  both  it  and  thee 
too,  to  cai-ry  down  with  me,  and  her  hamper 
beside.  Ihy  shop  shall  furnish  out  the 
mask,  and  her's  the  banouet :  I  cannot  ^ 
less,  to  set  out  any  tning  with  credit* 
What's  the  price,  at  a  word,  o'  thy  whole 
shop,  case,  and  all  as  it  stands  ? 

Lea.  Sir,  it  stands  me  in  six  and  twenty 
shillings  seven  pence  halfpenny,  besides 
three  shillings  for  my  ground. 

Cok.  Well,  thirty  shillings  will  do  all, 
then !  and  what  comes  yours  to  ? 

Tra.  Four  shillings  and  eleven  pence,  sir, 
ground  and  all,  an't  like  your  worship. 

Cok.  Yes,  it  does  like  my  worship  very 
well,  poor  woman ;  that's  fi^e  shillings 
more ;  what  a  mask  shall  I  furnish  out,  for 
forty  shillings  ?  (twenty  pound  Scotch)  and 
a  banquet  ot  gingerbreaa  ?  there's  a  stately 
thing!  Numps?  sister?  and  my  wedding- 
gloves  too  ?  (that  I  never  thought  on  afore.) 
All  my  wedding-gloves,  gingerbread?  O 
me  !  what  a  device  will  there  be  ?  to  make 
'em  eat  their  finger-ends?  and  delicate 
brooches  for  the  bridcmen,  and  all?  and 
then  ril  ha'  this  poesie  put  to  'em,  for  the 
best  ^race,  meaning  mistress  Grace,  my 
wedding  poesie. 

Gra.  1  am  beholden  to  you,  sh*,  and  to 
your  Bartholomew-wit. 

fras.  You  do  not  mean  this,  do  you  ?  Is 
this  your  first  purchase  ? 

Cok.  Yes  niith;  and  I  do  not  think, 
Numps,  but  thouMt  say,  it  was  the  wisest 
act  that  ever  I  did  in  my  wardship. 

If^as.  Like  enough !  I  shallsay  any  thing,  1 ! 

SCENE    V. 

[To  them."]  Justice,  Edgwofth,  NiglUingale. 
Just.  I  cannot  beget  a  project,  with  all 


•  To  put  dawn  Coriat  and  Cokely.]  Coriat  was  famous  for  his  travels,  an  account 
of  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  Coriafs  Crudities.  Cokely  wai  the  qaasterof  a 
motion  or  puppet-show,  often  mentioned  in  our  author's  poems. 
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my  political  brain  yet:  my  project  is  how 
to  fetch  off  this  proper  young  man  from  his 
debaucht  company :  1  have  followed  him 
all  the  Fair  over,  and  still  1  find  him  with 
this  songster :  and  1  begin  shrewdly  to  sus- 
pect their  familiarity  ;  and  the  young  man 
of  a  terrible  taint,  poetry  I  with  which  idle 
disease  if  he  be  infected,  there's  no  hope  of 
him,  in  a  state-course,  dictum  est,  of  him 
for  a  commonwealth's  man,  if  he  go  to't  in 
rime  once. 

Edg,  Yonder  he  is  buying  o'  ginger- 
bread ;  set  in  quickly,  before  he  part  with 
too  much  of  his  money. 

Night.  "  My  masters  and  friends  and 
"  good  people,  draw  near,"  &c. 

[Cokes  runs  to  the  bullad-man, 

Cok.  Ballads !  hark,  hark  !  pray  thee, 
fellow,  stay  a  little ;  good  Numps,  look  to 
the  goods.  What  ballads  hast  thou  ?  let  me 
see,  let  me  see  myself. 

H^as,  Why  so !  he's  flown  to  another 
lime-bush,  there  he  will  flutter  as  long  more ; 
till  he  ha'  ne'er  a  feather  left.  Is  there  a 
vexation  like  this,  gentlemen?  will  you 
believe  me  now,  hereafter?  shall  I  have 
credit  with  you  ? 

Huar.  Yes  faith  shalt  thou,  Numps,  and 
thou  art  worthy  on't.  for  thou  sweatcst  for't. 
1  never  saw  a  young  pimp-errant  and  his 
squire  better  matched. 

IVin-w,  Faith,  the  sister  comes  afler  'em 
well  too. 

Gra,  Nay,  if  you  saw  the  justice  her 
husband,  my  guardian,  you  were  fitted  for 
the  mess,  he  is  such  a  wise  one  his  way 

^in-w,  I  wonder  we  see  him  not  here. 

Gra,  O  !  he  is  too  serious  for  this  place, 
and  yet  better  sport  than  the  other  three,  I 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  where-e'cr  he  is, 
though't  be  o*^the  bench. 

Cok,  How  dost  thou  call  it  ?  A  caveat 
against  cut-pui'scs!  a  good  jcbt  i'  faith,  1 
would  fain  see  that  daemon,  your  cut-purse 
you  talk  of,  that  delicate-handed  devil ; 
they  say  he  walks  hereabout ;  I  would  see 
him  utilk  now.  Look  you,  sister,  here, 
iierc,  [//<?  shews  Ids  pvrse  boaslingly,']  let 
him  come,  sister,  and  welcome.  Ballad- 
man,  do  any  cut-purses  hauut  hereabout  ? 
pray  thee  raise  me  one  or  two ;  begin  and 
shew  me  one. 

Aight.  bir,  this  is  a  spell  against  'em, 
spick  and  span  new  ;  and  'tis  made  as  *twere 
in  mine  own  person,  and  1  sing  it  in  niiiie 
own  defence.  But  'twill  cost  a  penny  alone, 
if  you  buy  it. 

Cok.  No  matter  for  the  price,  thou  dost 
not  know  me,  1  sec,  1  ain  an  odd  Bartholo- 
mew. 

Ore,  Ilas't  a  fine  picture,  brother  ? 

Cok.  O  sister,  do  you  remember  the 
ballads  over  the  nursery-chimney  at  home 
o*  my  own  pasting  up;  there  be  brave 
pictures,  other  manner  of  pictures  than 
tiiese,  iiieBd. 


ff^as.  Yet  these  will  serve  to  pick  the 
pictures  out  o'  your  pockets,  you  shall  sec. 

Cok,  So  I  beard  'em  say.  Pray  thee 
mind  him  not,  fellow  ;  he'll  have  an  oar  in 
every  thing. 

Night,  It  was  intended,  sir,  as  if  a  purse 
should  chance  to  be  cut  in  my  presence, 
now,  I  may  be  blameless  though  ;  as  by  the 
sequel  will  moreplamly  appear. 

Cok.  We  shall  find  that  i'  tlie  matter. 
Pray  thee  begin. 

Night.  To  the  tune  of  Paggington'i 
pound,  sir. 

Cok.  Fa,  la  la  la,  la  la  la,  fa  la  la  la. 
Nay,  ril  put  thee  in  tunc  and  all !,  mine 
own  country  dance  !    Pray  thee  begin. 

NtglU.  It  is  a  gentle  admonition,  you 
must  know,  sir,  both  to  the  purse-cutter 
and  the  purse-bearer. 

Cok.  Not  a  word  more,  out  of  the  tune, 
an'  thou  lov'st  me  :  Fa,  la  la  la,  la  la  la, 
fa,  la  la  la.     Come,  when  ? 

Night.   "  My  masters,  and  firiends,  and 
good  people,  draw  near, 
*'  And  look  to  your  purses  for  that  I  do 
say ;" 

Cok.  I  la,  ha,  this  chimes  I  Good  counsel 
at  first  dash. 

NigfU.  *'  And  tho'  little  money  in  them 
you  do  bear, 
*'  It  cost  more  to  get,  than  to  lose  in  a  day." 

Cok.  Good! 

"  You  oft  have  been  told, 
"  Both  the  young  and  the  old, 
"  And  bidden  beware  of  the  cut-pune  so 
bold  !" 

Cok.  WmW  said  !  he  were  to  blame  that 
would  not,  i*  faith. 

Night,  **  Then  if  you  take  heed  not,  free 

me  from  the  curse^         [cut-purse. 

*'  Who  both  give  you  warning,  for,  and  the 

"  Youth,  youth,   thou  hadst  better  beei 

starv'd  by  thy  nurse, 
*'  Than  live  to  be  hanged  for  cutting  a 

d>urse." 
ood  i'  faith,  how  say  you,  Numps  ? 
is  there  any  harm  i'  this  ? 
Night.  *'  It  hath  been  upbraided  to  me» 
of  my  trade, 
'*  That  oftentimes  we  are  the  cause  of  this 
crime :" 
Cok.  The  more  coxcombs  they  that  did 
it,  I  wusse. 
Night.  «*  Alack  and  for  pity,  why  should 
it  be  said  ? 
"  As  if  they  regarded  or  places  or  time. 
"  Kxiiiuples  have  been 
"  Of  some  that  were  seen 
"  In  Westminster-hall,  yea  the  pleaders  be- 
tween ; 
"  Then    why  should  the  judges   be  free 

from  this  curse, 
*'  More  than  my  poor  self  for  cutting  the 
purser* 
Cok.  God  a  mercy  for  that !  why  shouli 
they  be  more  free  iniieed  ? 
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Youth,  yoqth,  thou  hadst  better 
nurse, 
for  cutting  a 


Nigk. 

been  starv'd  by  thy  nurse, 
"  Than  live  to  be   hanged  ' 
purse.'* 

Cok.  1  hat  again,  good  ballad-man,  that 

again.      O  rare!    1  would  fain  rub  mine 

.   elbow  now,  but  I  dare  not  pull  out  my 

hand.    On,  I  pray  thee ;  he  that  made  this 

ballad,  shall  be  poet  to  my  mask. 

IH&' sings  the  burdtn  with  kirn. 
Night.  "  At  Worcester  'tis  known  well, 
and  ev'n  i*  the  jail,  [hii  face 

"  A  knight  of  good  worship  did  there  shew 
*'  Against  the  foul  sinners,  in  zeal  for  to  rail, 
*'  And  lost  Cipso  facto  J   his  purse  in  the 
place.-* 
Cok,  Is  it  possible  ? 
^^ght,  "  Nay,  once  from  the  seat 
"  Of  judgment  so  great, 
"  A  judge  there  did  lose  a  fair  pouch  of 
▼clvctc." 
CoL  r faith? 

Night.  "  O   lord  for   thy   mercy,   how 
wicked  or  worse,    '  [purse ! 

**  Are  those  that  so  venture  their  necks  for  a 
"  Youth,  youth,"  &c. 

CoA:."  Youth,  youth,'*  &c.  Pray  thee 
stay  a  little,  friends  ;  yet  o'  thy  conscience, 
Numps,  speak,  is  there  any  fcarm  i'  this  ? 

M^as.  1  o  tell  you  true,  'tis  too  good  for 
you,  'less  you  had  grace  to  follow  it. 

Justi  It  doth  (liscover  enormity,  I'll 
mark  it  more:  I  ha'  not  lik'd  a  paltry  piece 
of  poetry  so  well  a  good  while. 

Cok.  "  Youth,  youth,"  &c.  where's  this 
youth  now  ?  a  man  must  call  upon  him  for 
nis  own  good,  and  yet  he  will  not  appear. 
Look  here,  here's  for  him  ;  handy-ciandy, 
which  hand  will  he  have  ?  On,  1  pray  thee, 
vrith  the  rest ;  I  do  hear  of  him,  but  I  can- 
not see  him,  this  master  youth,  the  cut- 
purse.  [He  shezvs  his  purse. 

Nigk.  "  At  plays,  and  at  sermons,  and 
at  the  sessions,  [make  ; 

'"Tis  daily  their  practice  such  booty  to 
"  Yea  under  the  gallows  at  executions, 
•*  They  stick  not  the  stare-abouts'  purses  to 
take. 
"  Nay  one  without  grace, 
''  At  a  better  place, 
'*  At  court,  and  in  Christmas,  before  the 
king's  face :" 
Cok.  That  was  a  fine  fellow!    I  would 
kave  him  now.  ^ 

Night.  "  Alack  then  for  pity  must  I  bear 
the  curse,  purse  ?" 

'*  That  only  belongs  to  the  cunning  cut- 
Cok.  But  Where's  their  cunning  now, 
when  they  should  use  it?  they  are  all 
chain'd  now,  I  warrant  you  ?  "  Youth, 
'*  youth,  thou  hadst  better,"  &c.  The 
rat-catchers'  charms  are  all  fools  and  asses  to 
this !  a  pox  on  'em,  that  they  will  not  come  I 
that  a  man  should  have  such  a  desire  to  a 
thing,  and  want  it. 
SUutr.  'Fore  god  I'd  give  half  the  Fair^ 


an'  'twere  mine,  for  a  cut-purse  for  him  to 
save  his  longing .    [He  sheus  his  purse  again. 
Cok.  Look  you,  sister,  here,  here,  where 
is't  now  }  which  pocket  is't  in,  for  a  wager } 
fVas.  I  b«seecn  you  leave  your  wagers, 
and  let  him  end  his  matter  an't  may  be. 
Cok.  O,  are  you  edified,  Numps  ? 
Jus.  Fndeed'he  does  interrupt  him  too 
muc  h  :  there  Numps  spoke  to  purpose, 

Cok   Sister,  I  am  an  ass,  I  cannot  keep 
my  purse :  On,  on,  I  pray  thee,  friend. 

\^Again, 

[Ed^worth  gets  up  to  hi>n,   and    tickles 

htm  in  the  ear  with  a  straw  twice  to 

draw  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket. 

frin-w.  Will  you  see  sport?  look  there's 

a  fellow  gathers  up  to  him,  mark. 

Suar.  Good  i'  faith  !  O  he  has  lighted  on 
the  wrong  pocket. 

Win^w.  Vie  has  it,  'fore  god  he  is  a  brave 
fellow  ;  pity  he  should  be  detected. 
Night.  "'  But  O,  you  vile  nation  of  cut- 
purses  all,  [sound, 
*'  Relent  and  repent,  and  amend  and  be 
"  And  know  that  you  ought  not,  by  honest 
men's  fall,                        [ground ; 
"  Advance  your  own  fortunes,  to  die  above 
"  And  though  you  go  gay 
"  In  silks  as  you  may, 
"  It  is  not  the  high  way  to  heaven,  (as  they 
say.)                                    [worse, 
"  Eepent  then,  repent  vou,  for  better,  for 
*'  And  kiss  itt)t  the  gallows  for  cutting  a 
purse.            [stai-v*d  by  thy  nuree, 
"  Youth,  youth,  thou  hadst    better  been 
"  1  hau   live   to    be  hinged  for  cutting  a 
purse." 
j41L  An  excellent  ballad  !  an  excellent 
ballad  ! 

Edg.  Friend,  let  me  ha'  the  first,  let  me 
ha'  the  first,  I  pray  you. 

Cok.  Pardon  me,    sir ;    first  come  first 
serv'd  ;  and  I'll  buy  the  whole  bundle  too. 
fTin.  That  conveyance  was  better  than 
all,  did  you  seeH  ?  he  has  given  the  pursa 
to  the  ballad-singer. 
Quar,  Has  he? 

Edg.  Sir,  i  cry  you  mercy,  I'll  not  hinder 
the  poor  man's  profit;  pray  you  mistake 
me  not. 

Cok.  Sir>  I  take  you  for  an  honest  gentle- 
man ;  if  that  be  mistaking,  I  met  you  to-day 
afore :  ha  I  humh  I  O  god  !  my  purse  it 
gone,  my  purse,  my  purse*  &c. 

fFas.  Come  do  not  make  a  stir,  and  cry 
yourself  an  ass  through  the  Fair  afore  your 
time. 

Cok.  Why,  hast  thou  it,  Numps  ?  good 
Ngmps,  how  came  you  by  it,  1  marie  ? 

ff^as.  1  pray  you  seek  some  other  gamester 
to  plav  the  fool  with  ;  you  may  lose  it  time 
enougii,  for  all  your  fair  wit. 

C()k.  By  this  good  hand,  glove  and  all,  I 
ha'  lost  it  already  if  thou  hast  it  not ;  feel 
else,  and  mistress  Grace'^  haadkerobief  too* 
out  o'  the  t'other  pocket 
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HTas,  Why,  His  well,  Tery  well,  exceed- 
Ug  pretty  and  well. 

Ed%-  Are  you  sure  you  ha'  lost  it,  sir  ?    ' 

Cok,  O  ^d !  yes ;  as  I  am  an  honest 
tnan,  I  had  it  but  e  en  now,  at  Youth,  youth. 

J^ight.  I  hope  you  suspect  not  me,  sir  ? 

Edg.  Thee  !  that  were  a  jest  indeed  ! 
dost  thou  tiiink  the  gentleman  is  foolish } 
where  hadst  thou  hands,  I  pray  thee  ?  away, 
ass,  away. 

Jus,  1  shall  be  beaten  again,  if  I  be  spy'd. 

Edg.  Sir,  I  suspect  an  odd  fellow,  yonder, 
9  stealing  away. 

Ore.  Brother,  it  is  the  preaching  fellow*J 
you  shall  suspect  ^im.  lie  was  at  your 
t'other  purse,  you  know !  Nay  stay,  sir, 
and  view  the  work  you  ha*  done,  an*  you  be 
\Denefic'd  at  the  gallows,  and  preach  there, 
thank  your  own  handy- work. 
'  Cok.  Sir,  you  shall  take  no  pride  in  your 
preferment,  you  shall  be  silenc'd  quickly. 

Jus.  What  do  you  mean,  sweet  buds  of 
gentility  ? 

Cok.  To  ha'  my  pennyworths  out  on  you, 
bud;  no  less  than  two  pUrses  a  day  serve 
you  ?  I  thought  you  a  simple  fellow  when 
my  man  Numps  beat  you  i'  the  morning, 
and  pitied  you. 

Ove.  So  did  I,  Til  be  sworn,  brother ;  but 
now  I  see  he  is  a  lewd  and  pernicious  enor- 
mity (as  master  Overdo  calls  him.) 

JUS.  Mine  own  words  turn*d  upon  me 
like  swords.  .  \ 

,  CoL  Cannot  a  man's  purse  be  at  quiet 
for  you  V  the  master's  pocKet,  but  you  must 
entice  it  forth  and  debauch  it  ? 

ff^as.  Sir,  sir,  keep  your  debauch,  and 
your  fine  Bartholomew-terms  to  yourself, 
and  make  as  much  on  'em  as  you  please. 
But  gi'  me  this  from  you  i'  the  mean 
time ;  I  beseech  you,  see  if  I  can  look  to 
this.  [ff^aoie  takes  tlic  licence  from  him. 

Cok,  Wny,  Numps  ? 

Was.  Why  ?  because  you  are  an  ass,  sir ; 
there's  a  reason  the  shortest  way,  an'  you 
will  needs  ha*  it ;  now  you  ha'  cot  the  trick 
of  losing,  you'd  lose  your  breecli  an'  'twere 
Ipose.  I  know  you,  sir,  come,  deliver, 
you'll  ^0  and  crack  the  vermin  you  breed 
now,  will  you  ?  'tis  very  fine,  will  you  ha* 
the  truth  on't  ?  they  are  such  retchless  flies 
as  you  are,  that  blow  cut-purses  abroad  in 
every  comer ;  your  foolisli  having  of  money 
makes  'em.  An'  thei:c  were  no  wiser  than 
y,  sir,  the  trade  should  lye  open  for  you,  sir, 
it  should  i'  fait,h,  sir.  I  would  teach  your 
wit  to  come  to  your  head,  sir,  as  well  as 
your  land  to  come  into  your  hand,  I  assure 
you,  sir. 

JVin^  Alack,  good  Numps. 

IVas.  Nay,  gentlemen,  never  pity  ifae,  I 
am  not  worth  it:  lord  send  me  at  home 
once  to  Harrow  p'  the  Hill  again,  if  I  travel 

^  May  J  never  r.eai>  xpprd,  ai.  ny  NEip.] 
if  I  am  taken  and  bs^wi;|bt  to  my  trial. 


any  more,    call  me  Coriat  with   all  my 
lieart.' 

^uar.  Stay,  sir,  I  must  have  a  word  witb 
you  in  private.     Do  you  hear  ? 

Edg.  With  me,  sir }  what's  your  pleasure, 
good  sir  ? 

2iwr.  Do  not  deny  it,  you  are  a  cut- 
purse,  sir,  this  gentleman  here  and  I  saw 
you  :  nor  do  we  mean  to  detect  you  (though 
we  can  sufficiently  inform  ourselves  toward 
the  'clanger  of  concealing  you)  but  you  must 
do  us  a  piece  of  service. 

Edg.  Good  gentlemen,  do  not  undo  me  ; 
I  am  a  civil  young  man,  and  but  a  begin- 
ner indeed. 

Quar.  Sir,  your  beginning  shall  bring  on ' 
your  ending  for  us.     We  are  no  catchjpoles 
nor  constables.    That  you  are  to  undertake 
is  this ;  you  saw  the  old  fellow  with  the 
black  box  here  ? 

Edg.  The  little  old  govenjor,  sir  ? 

^uar.  That  same:  I  see  you  have  flown 
him  to  a  mark  already.  1  would  ha'  you 
get  away  that  box  from  iiim,  and  bring  it  us. 

Edg.  Wou'd  you  ha'  the  box  and  all,  sir, 
or  only  that  that  is  in't?  I'll  get  you  that, 
and*  leave  him  the  box  to  play  with  still 
(which  will  be  the  harder  o^  thp  two)  be- 
cause I  would  gain  your  worship's  good 
opinion  of  me. 

H^in-w.  He  says  well,  'tis  the  greater  n^as- 
tery,  and  'twill  make  the  more  sport  when 
'tis  mist. 

Edg.  I,  and  'twill  be  the  longer  a  missing, 
to  draw  on  the  sport. 

S,uar.  But  look  you  do  it  ^ow,  surrahj^ 
and  keep  your  worcl,  pr 

Edg.  Sir,  if  ever  1  break  my  word  with  a 
gentleman,  may  I  never  -read  word  at  my 
need '.     Where  shaH  I  find  you  ? 

^bmr.  Somewhere  i'th'  tair,  hereabouts. 
Dispatch  it  quickly.  I  would  fain  see  the 
careful  fool  deluded !  of  all  beasts,  I  love 
the  serious  ass ;  he  that  takes  pains  to  be 
one,  and  plays  the  fool  with  the  greatest 
diligence  that  can  be. 

wo.  Then  you  wouM  not  choose,  sir, 
but  love  my  guardian,  justice  Overdo,  who 
is  answerable  to  that  description  in  every 
hair  of  him. 

fluar.  So  I  have  heard.  But  kow  came 
you,  mistress  Welborn,  to  be  his  ward,  or 
nave  relation  to  him  at  first  ? 

Gra.  Faith,  through  a  common  calamity, 
he  bought  me,  sic ;  and  now  he  wiU  many 
me  to  his  wife's  brother,  this  wise  gentle- 
man that  you  see,  or  else  I  must  pay  value 
o'  my  land. 

^V4ir.  'Slid,  is  there  no  device  of  djspa^ 
ragement,  or  so  ?  talk  with  some  crafty  fel- 
low, some  picklock  o'  the  law  \  would  1  bad 
studied  a  year  longer  i'  th'  inns  of  courts 
an't  had  been  but  i'  your  case. 

i.  e.  may  I  never  Lave  the  benefiit  of  clergy,^ 
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Wifirw.  \f  master  Qu^rlous,  ^ire  you 
proifering? 

Gra.  You'd  bring  but  little  aid,  sir. 

IVin-w,  (1*11  look  to  jou  i*  faitb,  game- 
ster:) An  unfortunate  toolish  tribe  you  are 
falPn  into,  lady,  1  wonder  you  can  endure 
'em.       Kj -^^ 

Gra,  jSir,  they  that  cannot  work  their 
^^trers 


[re  they  have  on 


>tl,  mi 

iVin-w, .  I  ou  see  what 
you,  to  leave  you  thus. 

Gra.  Faith  the  same  they  have  of  them- 
selves, %\v.  I  cannot  greatly  complain,  if 
this  were  all  the  plea  I  had  against  'em. 

ffin-w,  'Tis  true  !  but  will  you  please  to 
withdraw  with  us  a  little,  and  make  them 
think  they  have  lost  you.  I  hope  our  man- 
ners ha'  been  such  hitherto,  and  our  lan- 
guage, as  will  give  you  no  cause  to  doubt 
yourself  in  our  company. 

Gra.  Sir^  1  will  give  myself  no  cause;  I 
am  so  secure  of  mine  own  manners,  as  I 
susoect  not  yours. 

xwar.  Look  where  John  Little-wit  comes. 

IVin-w,  Away,  I'll  not  be  seen  by  him. 

^uar.  No,  you  were  not  bes^,  he'd  tell 
his  mother,  the  widow. 

fFin-w,  Heart !  what  do  you  me^  ? 

Quar.  Cry  you  mercy,  is  the  ^iod  there  ? 
must  not  the  widow  be  nara'd? 

SCENE   Vi, 

liHle-vsit,  Win,  Trash,  Leatfier-Jiead,  Knock- 
hum,  Busy,  Pure-craft, 

lit.  Do  you  hear,  Win,  Win? 

Win.  What  say  you,  John  ? 

JUL  While  they  are  paying  the  reckoning. 
Win,  PU  tell  you  a  thing.  Win ;  we  shall 
never  see  any  sichts  i' the  Fair,  Win,  ex- 
cept you  long  still.  Win ;  good  Win,  sweet 
Win,  long  to  see  some  hobby-horses,  and 
some  drums,  and  rattles,  and  dogs,  and  fine 
devices,  VV  in.  The  bull  with  the  five  legs. 
Win;  and  the  great  hog.  Now  you  ha* 
begun  with  pig,  )ou  may  long  for  any  thing, 
Win,  and  so  tor  my  motion.  Win. 

IViti,  But  we  sha*  not  eat  o*  the  bull  and 
the  hog,  John ;  how  shall  I  long  then  ? 

Lit.  O  yes,  \^  in  :  you  may  long  to  see, 
as  well  as  to  taste,  W  in :  how  did  the  po- 
tnecary's  wife.  Win,  that  long*d  to  see  the 
anatomy.  Win  ?  or  the  lady,  V\  in,  that  de- 
sir'd  to  spit  i'  the  great  lawyt- r  s  mouth, 
after  an  eloquent  pleading  ?  i  assure  you, 
they  long'd.  Win;  good  Win,  go  in/ and 
long. 

Tra.  I  think  we  are  rid  of  our  new  cus- 
tomer, brotiier  Leather-head,  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  him.  \^rhey  plot  to  be  gone. 

Lea.  All  the  better ;  l/st's  pack  up  all, 
^nd  be  gone,  before  he  iind  us. 

Tra.  Stay  a  little,  yonder  comes  a  com- 
papy  ;  it  may  be  we  may  take  some  more 
money. 

JCrto,  Sir,  I  will  take  your  counsel,  and 


cqt  my  h^^i^,  and  le^VC  ?apours :  I  see  thait 
tobacco,  and  bottle-ale,  a<id  pigi  and  Whit, 
?ind  very  Urs'la  herself,  i^  aH  vanity. 

Bus.  Only  pig  was  not  comprehended  iu 
my  admonition,  the  c^st  were:  for  long 
hair,  it  is  an  ensign  of  pride^  ^  b:\nner ;  and 
the  world  is  full  of  those  bannej-s,  very  full 
of  banners.  And  bottle-ale  is  a  drink  Qf 
Satan's,  a  diet-drink  of  sgtan's,  devised  to 
pufT  us  up,  and  (nake  us  swell  in  this  latter 
age  of  vanity ;  as  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  to 
keep  us  iu  mist  and  error  :  but  the  fleshly 
woman  (which  you  call  Urs'la)  is  above  aU 
to  be  avoided,  having  the  marks  vpo^  fcer 
of  the  three  enemies  of  man  ;  the  world,  ai 
being  in  the  Faiv ;  the  devil,  as  beiRg  \j\  tb^ 
fire  fand  the  llest»,  §l§.  being  herself.. 

Pur.  Brother  Zeal-ot-the-land !  what  shaU 
we  do?  my  daughter  Win-the-Aght  i^ fall* a 
iuto  he^  fit  of  longing  a^ain. 

Bus,  pov  more  pig  ?  there  is  no  vtote^  i% 
there  ? 

jpur,  To  see  some  sights  I'  the  Fair. 

Bus.  Sister,  let  her  tty  t;he  impurity  of  tb^ 
place  swiftly,  lest  she  partake  of  the  pitch 
thereof.  1  hou  irt  the  seat  of  the  beast,  O 
Smithfield,  ^nd  I  will  leave  thee.  Idolatry 
peepeth  out  on  every  side  of  thee. 

Ann,  An  excellent  right  hypocrite  !  now 
his  belly  is  full,  he  falls  a  railing  and  kicking 
the  jade,  A  very  good  vapour  I  I'U  in, 
and  joy  Urs'la,  with  telling  how  her  pi|;' 
works ;  two  and  a  half  he  eat  to  his  share  \ 
and  he  has  drunk  a  pail-full.  He  eats  with 
his  eyes,  as  well  as  his  teeth. 

Lea.  What  do  you  la^k,  gentlemen?  what 
isH  you  buy  ?  rattles,  drums,  babies 

Bus.  peace,  with  thy  apocryphal  wareSj^ 
thou  profane  publican ;  thy  belfe,  thy  dra* 
gons,  and  thy  Tobies  dogs.  Thy  hobby- 
horse is  an  idol,  a  very  idol,^  fierce  and 
rank  idol ;  and  thou,  tne  Nebuchadnezzar,^ 
the  proud  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  Fair,  that 
sett'st  It  up,  for  children  to  fall  down  to, 
and  worship. 

Lea,  Cry  you  mercy,  sir  ;  will  you  buy  % 
fiddle  to  fill  up  yoiu:  noise  ? 

Lit,  Look,  W  in,  do,  look  a  god's  nanie„ 
and  save  ygur  longing.  Here  be  ^e 
sights. 

Pur,  I,  child,  so  you  bate  *em,  as  our 
brother  Zeal  dot's,  you  may  look  on  'em. 

Lea,  Or  what  do  you  say  to  a  drum, 
sir  ? 

BuA.  It  is  the  broken  belly  of  the  beast, 
and  thy  bellows  there  are  his  lungs,  and 
these  pipes  are  his  throat,  those  feathers  are 
of  his  tail,  and  thy  rattles  the  gnashing  of 
his  teeth. 

Tra.  And  what's  my  gingerbread,  I  pray 
you? 

Bus.  The  provender  that  pricks  him  up. 
Hence  with  thy  basket  of  poper}v  thy  nest 
of  images,  and  uhole  legend  of  ginger- 
work. 

Lea,  Sir,  if  yoa,be  n^t  quiet  the  quiq^lier. 
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ril  ha*  you  clapp'd  fairly  by  the  heels,  for 
disturbing  the  Fair. 

Bus.  The  sin  of  the  Fair  provokes  me,  1 
cannot  be  silent. 

Pur,  Good  brother  Zeal ! 

Lea.  Sir,  Til  make  jou  silent,  believe  it. 
•     Lit,  Vd  give  a  shilling  you  could,  i*  -faith, 
friend. 

Lea,  Sir,  give  me  your  shilling,  Til  give 
Tou  my  shop,  if  I  do  not ;  and  rll  leave  it 
m  pawn  with  you  i'  the  mean  time. 

Lit.  A  match,  i'faith  ;  but  do  it  quickly 
then. 

Bus.  Hinder  me  not,  woman.  {/le speaks 
to  the  widow.'i  I  was  mov'd  in  spirit,  to  be 
here  this  day,  in  this  Fair,  this  wicked  and 
foul  Fair ;  and  fitter  may  it  be  call'd  a  Foul 
than  a  Fair ;  to  protest  against  the  abuses  of 
it,  the  foul  abuses  of  it,  in  regard  of  the 
afflicted  saints,  that  are  troubled,  very  much 
troubled,  exceedingly  troubled,  with  the 
opening  of  the  merchandise  of  Babylon 
again,  and  the  peepiu^  of  popery  upon  the 
stalls,  here,  in  the  high  places.  Jjee  you 
not  Goldylocks,  the  purple  strumpet  there, 
in  her  yellow  gown  ana  green  sleeves  ?  the 
prophane  pipes,  the  tinkling  timbrels  ?  a 
shop  of  reticKs! 

Lit,  Pray  you  forbear,  I  am  put  in  trust 
with  'em. 

Bus.  And  this  idolatrous  grove  of  imageu, 
this  flasket  of  idols,  which  I  will  pull 
flown [  Overthrows  the  gingerbread. 

(Tra,  O  my  ware,  my  ware,  god  bless  it.) 

Bus.  In  my  zeal,  and  glory  to  be  thus 
exercis'd.     [Leaiherhead  enters  with  officers. 

Lea.  Here  he  is^  pray  you  lay  hold  on  his 
^al ;  we  cannot  sella  whistle  for  him  in 
tune.     Stop  his  noise  first. 

Bus,  Thou  canst  not ;  'tis  a  sanctified 
noise.  I  will  make  a  loud  and  most  strong 
noise,  till  I 'have  daunted  the  prophane  ene- 
my.   And  for  this  cause 


Lea,  Sir,  here's  no  man  afraid  of  you,  or 
your  cause.  You  shall  swear  it  i'  the 
stocks,  sir. 

Bus.  I  will  thrust  myself  into  the  stocks^ 
upon  the  pikes  of  the  land '. 

Lea.  Carry  him  away. 

Pur.  Wiiat  do  you  mean,  wicked 
men  ? 

Bus,  Let  them  alone,  I  fear  them  not. 

Lit.  Was  not  this  shilling  well  ventur'd, 
\\'in,  for  our  liberty  ?  now  we  may  ^o  play, 
and  see  over  the  fair,  where  we  list  our- 
selves ;  my  mother  is  gone  after  hini,  and 
let  her  e*en  go,  and  lose  us. 

ff^in.  Yes,  John ;  but  1  know  not  what 
to  do. 

Lit,  For  what.  Win  ? 

ff^in.  For  a  thing  I  am  asham'd  to  tell 
you  i*  faith  ;  and  'tis  too  far  to  go 
home. 

Lit.  I  pray  thee  be  not  asham'd.  Win. 
Come,  i'  faitn,  thou  shalt  not  be  asham'd  : 
is  it  any  thing  about  the  hobby-horse  man  ? 
an*t  be,  sneak  freely. 

I^in.  Hang  him,  base  Bobchin,  I  scorn 
him  ;  no,  I  have  very  great,  what  sha'  call 
'um,  John. 

Ut.  O  I  is  that  all.  Win  ?  we'll  go  back 
to  captain  Jordan,  to  the  pig-woman%  Win, 
he'll  nelp  us,  or  she,  with  a  dripping-pan,  or 
an  old  kettle,  or  something.  Ihe  poor 
greasy  soul  loves  you.  Win  ;  and  after  we'll 
visit  the  Fair  all  over.  Win,  and  sec  my 
puppet-play.  Win ;  you  know  it's  a  fine 
matter.  Win. 

Lea,  Let's  away ;  I  counsell'd  you  t« 
pack  up  afore,  J  one. 

Tra,  A  pox  of  his  Bedlam  purity.  He 
has  spoil' d  naif  my  ware:  but  the  best  is» 
we  lose  nothing,  if  we  miss  our  first  mer* 
chant. 

Lea.  It  shall  be  hard  for  him  to  find,  or 
know  us,  when  we  are  translated,  Jone. 


•  /  will  thrust  myself  into  tine  stocks,  upon  the  pikes  qf  the  land."]  Busy,  in  the  fury  of 
his  zeal,  conceits  himself  a  primitive  christian,  just  going  to  be  martyred  for  his  religion  : 
who,  amongst  the  various  ways  of  torture,  were  often  staked  upon  spears,  and  tbrkS,  or 
pikes.  So  bishop  Jewel,  in  his  own  translation  of  his  Apology,  turns  Christianas  ad  furcas 
eondemnare^—io  condemn  Christians  to  the  pikes.  See  Mr.  Warburton's  ingenious  note  on 
Shakspeare's  Corio^nnj,  act  l,sc.  1.  Pikes  of  the  land,  however,  may  mean  only  the 
highest  or  most  eminent  places ;  but  the  other  acceptation  gives  us  the  ntost  humorous 
idira. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE    I. 

Trouble-all,  Bristle,  Haggise,  Cokes,  Justice, 
Pochcr,  Busy,  Pure-craft. 

Tro.  TiTY  masters,  I  do  make  no  doubt, 
XVX    but  you  are  officers. 


Bri,  What  then,  sir? 

Tro.  And  the  king's  loving  and  obediefit 
subjects. 

Bri.  Obedient,  fiiend  ?  take  heed  what 
you  speak,  I  advise  you ;  Oliver  Bristle  ad- 
Tises  you.    His  loving  subjects,  wt  grait 
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you ;  but  not  his  obedient,  at  this  time,  by 
your  leave  ;  we  know  ourselves  a  little  bet- 
ter than  so ;  we  are  to  command,  sir,  and 
such  as  you  are  to  be  obedient.  Here's  one 
of  his  obedient  subjects  going  to  the  stocks ; 
and  we'll  make  you  such  another,  if  you 
talk. 

Tro,  You  are  all  v^ise  enough  i'  your 
places,  1  know. 

Bri.  If  you  know  it,  sir,  why  do  you 
bring  it  in  question  ? 

Tro.  I  question  nothing,  pardon  me.     I 
do  only  hope  you  have  warrant  for  what  you 
do,  and  so  quit  you,  and  so  multiply  you. 
•  [He  goes  anay  again. 

Hag.  What's  he  ?  bring  him  up  to  the 
stocks  there.  Why  bring  you  him  not  up  ? 
Tro.  If  you  have  justice  Overdo's  war- 
rant, 'tis  well,  Icorries  again]  you  are  safe ;. 
that  is  the  warrant  of  warrants.  I'll  not 
give  this  button  for  any  man*s  warrant  else. 
Bri.  Like  enough,  sir ;  but  let  ine  tell 
you,  an'  you  play  away  your  buttons  thus, 
ou  will  want  'cm  ere  night,  for  any  stoi  e 
see  about  you  ;  you  might  keep  'ein,  and 
save  pins,  1  wuss.  [G' «  unny. 

Jus.  What  should  he  be,  that  doth  so  es- 
teem and  advance  my  warrant  ?  he  seems  a 
sober  and  discreet  person  !  It  is  a  comfort 
to  a  good  conscience  to  be  followed  with  a 
good  fame  in  his  sufferings.  The  world 
will  have  a  pretty  taste  by  this,  how  1  can 
bear  adversity ;  and  it  will  beget  a  kind  of 
reverence  towards  me  hereafter,  even  from 
mine  enemies,  when  they  shall  see,  I  carry 
my  calamity  nobly,  and  that  it  doth  neither 
break  me,  nor  bend  me. 

Hag,  Come,  sir,  here's  a  place  for  you 
to  preach  in.     Will  you  put  in  your  leg  r 

[Thcfj/  put  him  zn  the  stocks. 
Jul,  That  I  will  cheerfully. 
Bri,  O'  my  conscience,  a  seminary  1  *  he 
kisses  the  stocks. 

Cok.  Well,  my  masters,  I'll  leave  him 
with  you  ;  now  1  see  him  bestow'd,  I'll  go 
look  tor  my  goods,  and  Numps. 

Hag.  1  ou  may,  sir,  I  warrant  you  : 
there's  the  t'other  bawler  ?  fetch  him  too, 
you  shall  find  'em  both  fast  enough. 

Jus.  In  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  I  will 
yet  be  the  author  of  mine  own  rest,  and  not 
minding  their  furj',  sit  in  the  stocks  in  that 
calm  as  shall  be  able  to  trouhlc  a  triumph. 

Tro.  Do  you  assure  me  upon  your  words } 
Incomes  again.^  May  I  undertake  for  you, 
if  I  be  ask'd  the  question,  that  you  have 
this  warrant  ? 

Hag.  What's  this  fellow,  for  god's  sake  ? 

Tro.  Do  but  sbew  me  Adam  Overdo, 

and  [  am  satisfied.  [Goes  out. 

Bri.  He  is  a  fellow  that  is  distracted,  they 

say  ;  one  Trouble-all :  he  was  an  oflicer  in 

'  O'  my  conscience,  a  seminary  !]     i.  e.  a  Romish  priest  educated  in  the  seminaries 
abroad. 

I  IVhen  HIS  litt.l    ^^  should  be  when  he's  list ;  when  he  has  a  jnind. 


the  court  of  Pie-poudres  here  last  year,  and 
put  out  of  his  place  by  Justice  Overdo. 
Jus,  Ha! 

Bri.  Upon  which  he  took  an  idle  conceit, 
and's  run  mad  upon't :  $o  that  ever  since  he 
will  do  aoliiing  hut  by  justice  Overdo't 
warrant ;  he  will  not  cat  a  crust,  nor  drink  a 
little,  nor  make  him  in  his  apparel  ready. 
His  wife,  sir-reverence,  cannot  get  him 
make  his  water,  or  shitt  his  shirt,  without 
his  warrant. 

Jus.  If  this  be  true,  this  is  my  greatest 
c!isaster !  How  am  I  bound  to  satisfy  this 
poor  man,  that  is  of  so  good  a  nature  to  me, 
out  of  his  wits  *  where  there  is  no  room  left 
for  dissembling. 

Tro.  If  you  cannot  shew  me  Adam 
Overdo,  [comts  in]  I  am  in  doubt  of  you ; 
I  am  afraid  you  cannot  answer  it. 

\Gocs  again. 
Hag,  Pcfore  me,  neighbour  Bristle,  (and 
now  I  think  on't  better)  justice  Overdo  is  a 
very  parantory  person. 

Bri.  O,  are  you  advis'd  of  that  ?  and  a 
severe  iusticer,  by  your  leave. 
Jus.  Do  I  hear  dl  o'  that  side  too  ? 
Bri.  He  wiil  sit  as  upright  o*  the  bench, 
an*  you  mark  him,  as  a  candle  i'  the  socket, 
and 'give  light  to  the  whole  court  in  every 
business. 

Hag.  But  he  will  burn  blue,  and  swell 
like  a  boil,  (god  bless  us)  an'  he  be  angry. 
Bri.  I,  and  he  will  be  angry  too,  when' 
he's  list,  that's  more ;  and  when  he  is  angry, 
be  it  rieht  or  wrong,  he  has  the  law  on's  siae 
ever.    1  mark  that  too. 

Jus.  I  will  be  more  tender  hereafter.  I 
sec  compassion  may  become  a  justice, 
though  it  be  a  weakness,  I  confess,  and 
pearer  a  vice  than  a  virtue. 

Hag.  Well,  take  him  out  o'  the  stocks 
again  ;  we'll  go  a  sure  way  to  work,  we'll 
ha'  the  ace  of  hearts  of  our  side,  if  we  can. 
[They  take  the  Justice  out. 
Poc,  Come,  bring  him  away  to  his  fellow 
there.  Master  Bus}-,  we  shall  rule  your 
legs,  I  hope,  though  we  cannot  rule  your 
tongue. 

Bus.  No,  minister  of  darkness,  no ;  thou 
canst  not  rule  my  ton^e  ;  my  tong' e  it  is 
my  own,  and  with  it  iwill  both  knot  k  and 
mock  down  your  BarthoIome\\ -;■  bom i na- 
tions, till  you  be  made  a  hissing  to  the 
neighbouring  parishes  round  abont. 

Hag.  Let  him  alone,  we  have  devis'd 
better  upon't. 

Pur.  And  shall  he  not  into  the  stocks 
then? 

Bri.  No,  mistress,  we'll  have  'em  both 
to  justice  Overdo,  and  let  him  do  over  'em 
as  is  fitting.  Then  I,  and  my  go>j»jp  Hag- 
gise,  and  my  beadle  Fochcr  arc  diacha.gcd. 
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Pur.  0, 1  thank  you,  blessed  honest  men ! 

Bri.  Nay,  never  thank  us  ;  but  thank 
this  madman  that  comes  here;  he  put  it  in 
our  heads. 

Pure.  Is  he  mad?  now  heaven  increase 
his  madness,  and  btess  it,  and  thank  it; 
sir,  your  poor  hand-maid  thanks  you. 

{Conies  a^ain. 

Tro.  Have  you  a  warrant?  an'  you  liave 
a  warrant,  shew  it. 

.  Pur.  Yes,  I  have  a  warrant,  out  of  the 
wotd,  to  give  thanks  for  removing  any  scorn 
intended  to  the  brt?lhren. 

Trn.  It  is  justice  Overdo's  waitant  that 
1  look  for ;  if  you  have  not  that,  keep  your 
word,  ril  keep  mine.  Quit  ye,  and  multi- 
ply ye. 

S  C  E  N  E    It. 
Edgtuorth,  Trouble-all,  Ni^hiingaJe,  Cokes, 

Costard-monger, 
«  Edg.  Conie  away.   Nightingale,  1  pray 
thee. 

Tro,  Whither  go  you  ?  wherc's  \our  war- 
rant? 

Edg.  Warrant !  for  what,  sir? 

Tro.  For  what  you  go  about,  you  know 
how  fit  it  is;  an*  you  have  no  warrant,  bless 
you,  I'll  pray  for  you,  that's  all  I  can  do. 

[Goes  out. 

Edg,  What  means  he  ? 

Night,  A  mad-man  that  haunts  the  Fair ; 
do  you  not  know  him?  lt*s  marvel  he  has 
not  more  followers  after  his  ragged  heels. 

Edg.  Beshrew  him,  be  startled  me:  I 
thought  he  had  known  of  our  plot.  Guilt's 
a  terrible  thing :  ha'  you  prepar'd  tlie  Cos- 
tard-monger ?  * 

Sight.  Yes,  and  agreed  for  his  basket  of 
pears;  he  is  at  the  corner  here,  ready.  And 
your  prize,  he  comes  down  sail  ins  that  way 
all  alone,  without  his  protector ;  he  is  rid  of 
him,  it  seems. 

Edg.  I,  I  know ;  I  should  ha'  followed 
his  protectorship,  for  a  feat  I  am  to  do  upon 
him:  but  this  offer' d  itself  so  i'*  the  way,  I 
could  not  let  'scape:  here  he  comes,  whistle; 
be  this  sport  calPd  Dorring  the  Dottrel. 

Niglit.  Wh,  wh,  wh,  wh,  4rc. 

'  [Aiglitingale  uhistles. 

Cok.  By  this  light,  I  cannot  find  my  gin- 
gerbread-wife, nor  my  hobby-horse  man,  in 
all  the  Fair  now,  to  ha'  my  money  again : 


and  I  do  not  know  the  way  out  on't,  to  go 
home  fcr  more.  Do  you  near,  friend,  )'ou 
that  whistle?  what  tune  is  thafyou  vhis'tle? 

Ni^ht.  A  new  tune,  I  am  practising,  sir. 

Citic  Dost  thou  know  where  !  dwelf,  I 
pray  thee  ?  nay,  on  with  thy  tune;  1  ha'  no 
such  haste  for  an  answer:  I'll  practise  with 
thee. 

Cos,  Buy  any  pears,  very  fine  pears,  pears 
fine. 

{^Nightingale  sets  his  foot  afore  him,  and 
hefidis  tCltli  nis  basket. 

Cok.  Godso!  a  muss,  a  muss,  a  muss,  a 
muss.  ■ 

Cos,  Good  gentleman,  my  ware, my  ware; 
I  am  a  poor  i!>an.     Good  sir,  my  ware. 

Night,  Let  me  hold  your  sword,  sir,  it 
troubles  vou. 

Cok.  bo,  and  my  cloke  an'  thou  wilt, 
and  my  hat  too. 

{Cokes  falls  a  scrambling,  whilst  tliey 
run  axaay  with  his  things, 

Edg.  A  delicate  great  boy  !  mcthinks  he 
out-scrambles  'em  all.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself,  but  he  goes  to  grammar-school  yet, 
and  plays  the  truant  to-day. 

Nisht,  Would  he  had  another  purse  to 
cut,  2ekiel. 

Edg.  Purse !  a  man  might  cut  out  his 
kidneys,  I  think,  and  he  never  feel  'em,  he 
is  so  earnest  at  the  sport.  • 

Night,  His  soul  is  half-way  out  on's  body 
at  the  game. 

Edg.  Away,  Nightingale  ;  that  way. 

Cok.  I  think  I  am  furnish'd  forcattem- 
pears,  for  one  under-meal  * :  gi'  me  my 
cloke. 

Cos.  Good  gentleman,  live  me  my  ware. 

Cok.  Where's  the  fellowl  ga'  my  cloke  to? 
my  cloke  and  my  hat  ?  ha  I  gods  'lid  is  he 
gone  ?  thieves,  'thieves ;  help  me  to  cry, 
gentlemen.  {_IIe  runs  out. 

Edg,  Away,  costard-monger,  come  to  us 
to  Ursla's.  Talk  of  him  to  have  a  soul! 
'heart,  if  he  have  any  more  than  a  thing 
given  him  instead  of  salt,  only  to  keep  him 
trom  stinking*,  I'll  be  bans' d  afore  my 
time,  Dresentlv  :  N\here  should  it  be  trow? 
in  his  blood?  he  has  not  so  much  to'ard  it 
in  his  whole  body  as  will  maintain  a  good 
flea !  and  if  he  take  this  course,  he  will  not 
ha'  so  much  land  \ci\  as  to  rear  a  calf,  within 


*  ^  MUSS,  6  MUSS.]  i.  e.  a  scramble.     So  Shakspeare, 

*'  Like  boys  unto  a  muss, 

"  Kings  would  start  forth  and  cry Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  3. 

*  /  think  /  am  furnish'd  for  cattern-pearsfor  one  under-meal.]  i.  e.  a  dinner,  or  after- 
noon's meal,  for  so  the  glossaries  interpret  the  word.  The  undem  lime  of  day  is  said  by 
some  to  be  the  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock;  and  the  repast  then  taken  was  called  ttwtoi- 
»itl€.    8ce  the  Glossary  to  Chaucer,  in  the 'word  Undern,  and  Junius  in  (Jndren. 

*  Hearty  if  he  have  any  thing  more  than  a  thing  given  him  imtead  of  salt,  only  to  kcap  Mm 
frfmi  stinking.']  The  same  is  said  of  swine  bv  the  Stoic  Chrysippus,  as  we  learn  from  Tully : 

6tis  verb  quid  nabtt  prater  cscam  f  cui  guidem,  ne  puircsceret,  animam  ipsampro  sale  dutam 
dicit  esse  Chrusippus.  De  Naltir^  Dtor.  lib.  2.  The  application  by  the  poet  does  not 
seem  out  oi  caaracter. 


Act  4.  Scene  3.] 


BAltTHOL  OMEW-FAIR. 


iW 


Hi'tt  twelve-month.  Was  tbere  ever  green 
plover  so  puU'd  !  that  his  little  oveneer  had 
been  here  now,  and  been  but  tali  enough  to 
•ee  him  steal  pears,  in  exchange  for  his  be- 
ver-hat  and  his  doke  thus !  1  must  go  find 
him  out^ext,  for  his  black  box,  and  bis  pa- 
tent (it  seems)  he  has  of  his  place;  which  ^  1 
think  the  gentleman  would  have  a  reversion 
of,  that  spoke  to  me  for  it  so  earnestly. 

iCokes  cof/ies  in  again. 

Cok,  Would  I  might  lose  my  doublet, 
and  hose  too,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  and 
never  stir,  it  I  think  thtre  be  any  thing  but 
thieving"  and  cozening  i*  this  whole  Fair. 
Bartholomew  Fair,  quoth  he;  an'  ever  any 
Bartholomew  had  that  luck  in't  that  I  have 
had,  ril  be  martyr'd  for  him,  and  in  Smith- 
£eld  too.  1  ha'  paid  for  my  pears,  a  rot  on 
^etn,  VU  keep  'em  no  longer; 

[Throws  aww  his  pears, 
Tou  were  choke-pears  to  me :  1  had  been 
better  ha'  gone  to  murochance  for  you,  I 
wuss.  Methinks  the  Fair  should  not  have 
us'd  me  thus,  and  'twere  but  for  my  name's- 
sake ;  I  would  not  ha'  us'd  a  dog  o'  the 
name  so.  O,  Numps  will  triumpn  now.! 
friend,  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  or  where  I 
iie^  I  do  not  my«elf,  I'll  be  sworn.  Do  but 
carry  me  home,  and  I'll  please  thee ,  I  ha' 
money  enough  there.  I  ha'  lost  myself,  and 
xny  cloke,  and  my  hat,  and  my  fine  sword, 
and  my  sister,  and  Numps,  and  mistress 
Grace  (a  gentlewoman  tnat  I  should  ha' 
married),  and  a  cut-work  handkerchief  she 
ga'  me,  and  two  purses,  to-day;  and  mv 
bargain  o'  hobby-horses  and  gingerbreaci, 
which  grieves  me  worst  of  all. 

[  TroubU'€dl  comes  again. 

Tiro!  Bjr"  whose  warrant,  sir,  have  you 
done  all  this  ? 

Cok,  Warrant  ?  thou  art  a  wise  fellow  in- 
deed ;  as  if  a  man  need  a  warrant  to  lose 
any  thin^  with  f  v 

Tro,  Yes,  justice  Overdo's  warrant,  a 
man  may  get  and  lose  with,  I'll  stand  to't. 

Cok.  Justice  Overdo,   dost  thou  know. 
him  ?  I  lie  there,  he  is  my  brother-in-law, 
he  married  my  sister :  pray  thee  shew  me 
the' way;  dost  thou  know  the  house? 

Tro,  Sir,  shew  me  your  warrant ;  I  know 
nothing  without  a  warrant,  pardon  me. 

Cok,  Why,  I  warrant  thee;  come  along: 
thou  shalt  see  I  have  wrought  pillows  there, 
and  cambrick  sheets  and  sweet  bags  too. 
Pray  thee  guide  me  to  the  house. 

Tro,  Sir,  I'll  tell  you ;  go  you  thither 
yourself  first  alone,  tell  your  worshipful  bro- 
ther your  mind,  and  but  bring  me  three 
lines  of  his  hand,  or  his  clerk's,  with  Adam 
Overdo  underneath ;  here  I'll  stay  you,  T 11 
obey  you,  and  I'll  guide  you  presently. 

Coii  'Slid,  this  is  an  ass,  I  ha'  found 
himr^  pox  upon  me,  what  do  I  talking  to 
such  a  dull  iqo\ }  farewell^  you  are  a  very 
^tyxjQombt  do  j^ou  hear  ? 


Tro.  I  think  I  am ;  if  jfittice  Overdo  si^ 
to  it>  I  am,  and  to  we  are  all :  he'll  qiut  us 
all,  multipl  J  us  all. 

SCENE    III. 

Grace,  &uarlous,  IFin-mfe,  TrmAlC'OS, ' 
Edgtvorth, 

[They  enter  with  their  swords  drawn,^ 

Gra,  Grentlemen,  this  is  no  way  that  you 
take;  you  do  but  breed  one  another  trouble 
and  offence,  and  give  me  no  contentment 
at  ail.'  I  am  no  she  that  affects  to  be  quar« 
rel'd  for^  or  have  my  name  or  fortune  made 
the  question  of  men  s  swords. 

fiicar.  'Slood,  we  love  you. 

Gra,  If  you  both  love  me,  at  you  pr«» 
tend,  your  own  reason  will  tell  you,  but  one 
can  enjoy  me  :  and  to  that  point  there  leads 
a  directer  line,  than  by  my  infamy,  which 
must  follow,  if  you  fight  •  Tis  true,  I  have 
profest  it  to  you  ingenuously,  that  ratherthaa 
to  be  yoked  with  this  bridegroom  is  ap- 
pointea  nle,  I  would  take  up  any  husband 
almost  upon  any  trust.  Tnougn.subtilty 
would  say  to  me  (I  know)  he.  is  a  fool,  and 
has  an  estate,  and  I  might  govern  him,  and 
enjoy  a  friend  beside.  But  these  are  not  my ' 
aims;  I  must  have  a  husband  I  must  love^ 
or  [  cannot  live  with  him.  I  shall  111  make 
one  of  these  politic  wives. 

ATin-w.  Why,  if  you  can  I  ike  either  of  us, 
lady,  say,  which  is  he,  and  the 'other  shall 
swear  Instantly  to  desist^ 

Huar,  Content,  I  accord  to  that  willingly. 

Gra.  Sure  you  think  me  a  woman  of  an 
extreme  levity,  gentlemen,  or  a  strange 
fancy,  that  (meeting  you  by  chance  in  such 
a  place  as  this,  both  at  one  instant,  and  not 
yet  of  two  hours  acquaintance,  neither  of 
you  deserving  afore  the  other  of  me)  I 
should  so  forsake  my  modesty  (though  I 
might  aiTect  one  more  particularly)  as  to 
say,  this  is  he,  and  name  him. 

&uar.  Why,  wherefore  should  you  not? 
what  should  hinder  you  ?   '  / 

Gra.  If  you  woula  not  give  it  to  my  mo* 
desty,  allow  it  yet  to  my  wit ;  give  me  so 
much  of  woman  and  cunning,  as  not  to  be- 
tray myself  impertinently.  How  can  I  judge 
of  you,  BO  far  as  to  a  choice,  without  know- 
ing you  more?  you  are  both  equal,  and 
alike  to  me  yet,  and  so  indifferently  affected 
by  me,  as  each  of  you  might  be  the  man,  if 
the  other  were  away.  For  you  are  reason- 
able creatures,  you  have  understanding  and 
discourse ;  and  if  fat^  send  me  an  under- 
standing husband,  I  have  no  fear  at  all  b^t 
mine  own  mabners  shall  make  him  ,a  good 
one. 

Quar.  Would  I  wei«  put  forth  to  making 
•  for  you  then.  •  .  " 

Gra.  It  may  be  vou  are,  you  kQow  uol 
3  N  ' 
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[Act  4.  Scene  4 


what's  toif^ard  you :  viH  you  consent  to  a 

motion  of  mine,  gentlemen  ? 

IVifMD,  Whatever  it  be,  we'll  presume 
reasonableness,  coming  from  you. 
fitfor.  And  fitness  too. 

Gra.  1  saw  one  of  you  buy  apai|r  of  tables  i 
ic'en  now. 

Win-w.  Yes,  here  they  be,  and  maiden 
ones  too,  unwritten  in. 

Gffl.  The  fitter  for  what  they  may  be 
employ'd  in.  You  shall  write  either  ot  you 
here  a  word  or  a  name,  what  you  like  best, 
but  of  two  or  three  syllables  at  most;  and 
the  next  person  that  comes  this  way,  (be- 
cause destiny  has  a  high  hand  in  business  of 
this  nature)  V\\  demand  which  of  the  two 
words  he  or  she  doth  approve,  and,  accord- 
ing to  that  sentence,  nx  my  resolution  and 
affection  without  change. 

fiuar.  Agreed;  my  word  is  conceived 
already. 

IVw-u\  And  mine  shall  not  be  long 
creating  after. 

Gra,  But  you  shall  promise,  centlemen, 
not  to  be  curious  to  know  which  of  you  it 
is,  taken;  but  give  me  leave  to  conceal 
that,  till  you  have  brought  me  either  home, 
or  where  1  may  safely  tender  myself. 

ffin-xs:.  Why,  that's  but  equal. 

fivar.  We  are  pleas'd. 

Gra  Because  i  will  bind  both  your  cn^r 
deavours  to  work  together  friendly  and 
Jointly  each  to  the  other's  fortune,  and  have 
mystit  fitted  witJi  some  means,  to  make 
him  that  is  forsaken  a  part  of  amends. 

ituar.  These  conditions  are  very  cour- 
teous. Well,  my  word  is  out  of  the  Area* 
dia  then,  Arga]us. 

IFin-xOf  And  mine  out  of  the  Play,  Fa- 
lemon.  {TroubU-aU  comes  again, 

Tro.  Have  you  any  warrant  for  this,  gen* 
tJemen  ? 
.    fii^r.  FtD-xtf.  Hat 

Tro.  Tbeire  must  be  a  warrant  had,  be- 
lieve it. 

^jn-w.  For  what? 

Tro,  For  whatsoever  it  is,  any  thing  in- 
deed, no  matter  what. 

fhuir.  'Slight !  here's  a  fine  ragged  pro- 
phet dropt  down  i*  the  nick ! 

Tro,  Heaven  quit  you,  gentlemen. 

Suar,  Nay,  stay  a  little ;  gopd  Imiy,  put 
him  to  the  question. 

Gra,  You  are coQtent  then? 

H^in-xV'  fUutr.  Y^s,  yes. 

Gra,  Sir,  here  are  two  names  written— *^ 

Tro,  h  justice  Qverdo  ope  ? 

Gra^  Bow,  sir }  I  pray  y^u  read  'em  to 
yourself;  it  is  for  a  wager  between  these 
gentlemen^;  and  with  a  stroke,  or  any  dif- 
^renee,  tnark  which  you  approve  best. 

Tro,  They  may  be  both  worshipful  names 
for  aught  I  know»  mistress;  but  Adam  O- 
ferdo  had  been  worth  three  of 'em,  I  assu^ 
|pu  in  this  pla^e^  that's  in  plaiq  £nglisb» 


Gra.  Thic  man  amases  me !  I  pray  yoo 
like  one  of  'em,  sir. 

Tfo.  I  do  like  him  there,  that  has  the 
best  warrant,  mistress,  to  save  your  lonciofL 
and  (multiply  him)  it  may  be  this.  But  1 
am  still  for  justice  Overdo,  that's  my  conr 
science,  and  quit  you. 

Ifiiir^,  Is't  done, lady? 

Gra.  I,  and  strangely,  as  ever  I  saw! 
what  fellow  is  this,  trow  ? 

ituar.  No  matter  what,  a  fortune-teller 
we  ha*  made  him ;  which  is*t,  which  is't  ? 

Gra.  N^y,  did  you  not  promise  not  to 
inquire  ? 

Siiar.  'Slid,  I  forgot  that,  iiray  you  par- 
don me.  Look,  here's  our  Mercury  come ; 
the  licence  arrives  i*  the  finest  time  too ! 
*tts  but  scraping  out  Cokes  his  name,  and 
'tis  done. 

IVin-vo,  How  now,  lime-twig,  hast  thou 
touched  ? 

Edg.  Not  yet,  sir ;  except  you  would  go 
with  me  and  see*t,  it*s  not  worth  speaking 
on.  The  act  is  nothing  without  a  witness. 
Yonder  he  is,  your  man  with  the  hoi^ 
fallen  into  the  finest  company,  and  so  trans- 
ported with  vapours;  they  ha*  got  in  a 
northern  clothier,  and  one  Puppy,  a  westeni 
man,  that's  come  to  wrestle  betore  my  lord- 
mayor  anon,  and  captain  Whit,  and  one 
Vaf  Cutting,  that  helps  captain  Jordan  to 
roar,  a  circling  boy:  with  whom^  ^^ 
Numps  Is  so  taken,  that  you  may  strip  him 
of  his  clothes,  if  you  will.  Til  undertake 
to  geld  him  for  you,  if  you  had  but  a  sur- 
geon ready  to  sear  him.  And  mistress  jus- 
tice there  is  the  goodest  woman !  she  does 
so  love  'em  all  over  in  terms  of  justice  and 
the  style  of  authority.  With  her  hood  upv 
right  — -f-  that  I  beseech  you  come  awayi 
gentlemen,  and  see't. 

Hmr.  'Slight,  1  would  not  lose  it  for  the 
Fair ;  what  *ll  you  do,  Ned  ? 

/fsB-w.  Why,  stay  hereabout  for  you; 
mistress  Welborn  must  not  be  seen. 

ftuar.  Do  so,  and  find  out  a  priest  i'  the 
mean  time ;  I'll  bring  the  licence.  Lead, 
which  way  is' t? 

Ed^.  Here,  sir,  you  are  o*  the  back  a* 
the  booth  already;  you  may  hear  tl^ 
noise. 


SCENE    IV. 

Xhockhum,  Northern,  Puppy,  Cutting,  W^U 

Edgvforth,    Quarlous,    Overdo,    ff^aspCf 

gristle. 

Knock.  Whit,  bid  Val  Cuttms  continue 
the  vapours  for  a  lift,  Whit,  for  auft. 

Nor.  I'll  ne  mare,  I'll  ue  mare ;  Uje  cale'i 
too  meeghty. 

Knock,  flow  now  I  my  galloway  nag  the    , 
Staggers!   ha!    Whit,  gi'him  a  slit  ?the 
forehead.    Chear  up,  man ;  a  needle  and 
thread  to  stitch  bis  ean,    J'4  curf  \m  rifff\ 


Am  4;  SoAei.'i  ffAllTHO  tOM«W.I>AllL' 
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f  it  pleaseX 


aaMhidH»  with  a  little  butter  and  gariick, 
long  pepper  and  grains.  Where's  my  homf 
ru  gite  hini  a  mash  ptesently,  shall  take 
away  this  diaziness. 

An,  Why,  where  are  you,  aurs)  do  you 
irlincDy  and  leave  uS  i*  the  suds  now  ? 

Nor.  I'll  ne  marej  I'is  e'en  as  yuU  as  a 
paiper's  bag,  by  my  troth,  L 

ryp.  Do  my  noithem  cloth  shrink  i'  die 
wetting?  ha? 

Knock.  Wbyi  well  said,  old  flea-bitten  ; 
Ihou'lt  never  tire  1  see. 

ITheuJaU  to  their  vapom-M 

CtU.  No,  su-,  but  he  may  tire  if  " 
himt 

mti  Who  told  dee  sho?  that  he  tuld 
never teer,  man? 

Cui.  No  matter  who  told  him  so,  so  long 
as  he  knows. 

Knock.  Nay,  I  know  nothing,  sir,  pardon 
me  there. 

£dg.  They  are  at  it  still,  sir ;  this  they  call 
irapours. 

/PU.  He  shall  not  pardon  dee,  captain; 
dou  shalt  not  be  pardoned.  Prc'dee,  shweet- 
lieart,  do  not  pardon  him. 

Cui.  'Slight,  V\\  pardon  him,  an'  I  list, 
whosoever  says  nav  to*t. 

fiuor.  Where's  Numps  ?  I  miss  him. 
{Here  they  continue  their  game  of  vapours, 
which  if  JioMffue.  Every  man  to  oppose 
the  last  man  that  spoke,  whether  it  con- 
cerned him  or  no. 

Was.  Why,  I  say  nay  to't. 

2uar.  O,  there  be  is. 

Knock.  To  what  do  you  say  nay,  sir?' 

Was.  To  any  thin^  whatsoever  it  is,  so 
long  as  I  do  not  like  it. 

Whit.  Pardon  me,  little  man,  dou  musht 
like  it  a  little. 

Cut.  No,  he  must  not  like  it  at  all,  sir ; 
there  you  arc  i'  the  wrong. 

Whtt»  I  tink  I  bee :  he  musht  not  like  it  in- 
deed. 

Cut.  Nay,  then  he  both  must  and  will 
like  it,  sir,  for  all  you. 

Knock.  If  he  havercas&n,  he  may  like 
it,  sir. 

Whit.  By  no  meenisb,  captain,  upon  rea- 
son, he  may  like  nothing  upon  reason. 

Was.  I  have  no  reason,  nor  I  will  hear  of 
tio  reason,  nor  I  will  look  for  no  reason,  and 
he  is  an  ass  that  either  knows  any,  or  looks 
for*!  from  me. 

Cut,  Yes,  in  some  sense  you  may  have 
reason^  sir. 

Was.  I,  in  some  sense,  I  care  not  if  I 
grant  you. 

WhU.  Pardon  me,  thou  ougsht  to  grant 
him  nothing  in  no  shensh,  if  dou  do  love  dy 
f  helf,  angry  man. 

Was.  Why  thcn^  f  do  grant  him  nothing ; 
And  1  have  no  seine. 

Cut,  'Tis  true,  thou  h^t  no  sense  in- 
deed. • 

Was,  'Slid,  but  I  have  Hose,  bow  I  tbiak 


on't  better,  and  I  wiD  grast  hhn  any  HSog, 
do  you  see. 

ifnoc.  He  is  i'  the  right,  and  does  utter  a 
sufficient  v^xMir. 

Cut.  Nay,  it  is  no  sufficient  vapour  nti* 
ther,  Idemrthat 

Knoc.  Then  it  is  a  sweet  vapour. 

Cut.  It  niay  be  a  sweet  vapour. 

Was.  Nay,  it  is  no  sweet  vapour  neither, 
sir,  it  stmks,  and  I'll  stand  to't. 

Whit.  Yes,  I  tink  it  doth  shtink,  captain. 
All  vapour  doth  shtink. 

Was.  Nay,  then  it  does  not  stmk,  sr,  and 
it  shall  not  stink. 

Cut.  By  your  leave,  it  may,  sir. 

Was.'  I,  by  my  leave  it  may  stink,  I  know 
that. 

Whit.  Pardon  me^  thou  knowesfat  nothings 
it  cannot  by  thy  leave,  angry  man. 

Was.  How  can  it  not  ? 

Ktuk.  Nay  never  question  him,  for  he's 
i'  the  right. 

Whit.'Y€sh,  I  am  i'  de  right,  I  confess  1^ 
so  ish  de  little  man  too. 

Was.  I'll  have  nothing  confest  that  coin 
cems  me.  I  am  not  i'  me  right,  nor  never 
was  i'  the  right,  nor  never  will  be  i'  the 
right,  while  1  am  in  my  riaht  mind. 

Cut.  Mind  ?  why,  here^s  no  man  mindf 
you,  sir,  nor  any  thing  else. 

[They  drink  again. 

Pup.  Vriend,  will  you  mind  this  that  we  do> 

Sua.  Call  you  t6n  vapours  ?  this  is  such 
belching  of  quarrel  as  1  never  heard.  Wilf 
you  mind  your  business,  sir  ?* 

£dg.  You  shall  see,  sir. 

Nor.  I'll  ne  mare,  my  waimbwarkesto# 
mickle  with  this  au ready. 

Edg.  Will  you  take  that,  master  W^e, 
that  no  body  should  mind  you  ? 

Was.  Why?  what  ha' you  to  do  ?  is 't  any 
matter  to  you  ? 

£^.  No,  but  methinksyou  should  not  be 
unmioded,  though. 

Was,  Nor  1  wu'  not  be,  now  I  think  dh.'t; 
do  you  hear,  new  acquaintance?  does  n^ 
man  mind  me,  say  you  ? 

Cut.  Yes,  sir,  every  man  here  minds  you, 
but  how  ? 

Was.  Nay,  I  care  as  little  how  as  you  do; 
that  was  not  my  t^uestion. 

Whit.  No,  noting  was  ty  question,  tou  ar! 
a  learned  man,  and  I  am  a  valiant  man,  i' 
faith  la,  tou  shaK  speak  for  me,  and  I  wiQ 
fight  for  tee. 

Knoc.  Fight  for  him,  Whit?  a  gross  va* 
pour,  he  can  fiffht  for  himself. 

Was.  It  may  be  i  can,  but  it  may  be  I  wu' 
not,  how  then  ? 

Cut.  Why  then  you  may  cbuse. 

Was.  Why,  and  I'U  chuse  whether  I'll 
cbuse  or  no. 

Kno.  I  think  you  may,  and  'tis  true ;  and 
I  allow  it  for  a  resolute  vapour. 

Was.  Nay  then,  I  do  think  you  do  not 
think,  and  it  is  no  resolute  vapour* 
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Cut,  Yt%  19  lonc  Mit  kc  may  aUov  you. 
ATtioc.  In  no  sort,  sir»  pardon  me,  lean 
allow  him  nothing.    Yon  mistak«  the  va- 
pour. 

Ifdi.  He  mistakes  nothme,tir,  in  no  fOft. 
ff^fdt.  Yes,  I  pre  dee  now,Tet  him  mistake* 
fyias.  A  turd  i'  your  teeth,  never  pfe  dee 
me,  for  I  will  have  nothing  mistaken. 

Xho.  Turd,  ha  turd  ?  a  nobome  vapour, 
strike,  Whit  [Theyfidi  by  ike  ettrs. 

Ovt.  Why  gentlemen,  why  gentlemen,,  I 
charge  ypu  uoon  my  authority,  conserve  the 
peace.    In  the  king's  name,  and  my  hus- 
i>and'6,  put  up  your  weapons,  I  shall  be 
driven  to  commit  you  myself,  else. 
SUta.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 
Jf^as.  Why  do  you  laugh,  sir  ? 
$iMu  Sir,  you  'U  allow  five  my  christian 
liberty.    I  may  laugh,  I  hope. 

Cut.  In  some  sort  yon  may,  and  in  some 
sort  you  may  not,  sir. 

Knoc.  Nay,  in  some  sort,  sir.he  may  ne^. 
tber  lauffh  nor  hope  in  this  company. 

If^as.  I  es,  then  he  may  botn  laugh  and 
h<»c  in  any  sort,  an't  please  him. 

Sua.  Faith,  and  I  will  then^  for  it  doth 
please  me  exceedingly. 

U^as.  No  exceeding  neither,  shr. 
Knoc.  No,  that  vapour  is  too  lofty. 
Sua.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  play  well  at 
your  game  of  vapours,  I  am  not  very  good 

at  it,  but p 

.  Cut,  Do  you  hear,  sir?   I  would  speak 
ffltli  you  in  circle. 

IHc  iiraws  a  circle  on  the  ground. 
Qua,  In  circle,  sir?  what  would  you  with 
me  in  circle? 

Cut,  Can  you  lend  me  apiece,  a  Jacobus, 
in  circle? 

Sua.  'Slid,  your  circle  will  prove  more 
costly  than  your  vapours  them  Sir,  no,  I 
lend  you  none. 

Cut,  Your  beard's  not  well  tum'd  up, 
sir. 

Sua.  How,  rascal !  are  yon  playing  with 
joy  beard !  I  *il  break  circle  with  \ou. 

[Tficy  draw  all  and  fight. 
Pup,  Nor,  Genttem<:n,  gcntlen>en  1 
Knoc,  Gather  np,  Whit,  gather  up,  Whit, 
good  vapours. 

Ovc.  What  mean  you?  are  you  rebels, 
gentlemen  ?  shall  I  send  out  a  Serjeant  at 
arms,  or  a  writ  o'  rebellion,  against  you  ? 
I'll  commit  you  upon  my  woraaii-hpdd, 
for  a  riot,  upon  my  justice-hood,  if  (fou  per- 
sist. 

/ifiw.  Upon  my  justice-hood  ?  marry  shite 
o'  your  hood:  you '11  commit?  spoke  like 
a  true  justice  of  peace's  wife  indeed,  and  a 
line  female  lawyer*  turd  j'  your  teeth  for  a 
fee  now.  .  . 


Ovf.  Why  Numps,  in  master  Overdo'i 
name,  I  charge  ^u. 

Waa,  Gooa  mistress  Underdo,  \uA6,  yoor 
tongue. 

Ose/  Alas  I  poor  Nnmps. 
ffoM,  Alas !  and  why  alas  from  yoti,  I  be^ 
seech  yon?  or  why  poor  Numps,  goody 
Rich  ?  am  I  come  to  be  pitied  by  your  tuft« 
taffata  now  ?  why,  mistress,  I  knew  Adam 
the  clerk,  your  husband,  when  he  was  Adam 
Scrivener,  and  writ  lor  two  pence  a  sheet,  as 
high  as  he  bears  his  head  now,  ev  you  yoor 
h<x>d.  dame.    What  are  you,  sir  ? 

\tkextxdckeonuein, 
Sri,  We  be  men,  and  no  infidels;  what 
is  the  matter  here,  and  tlie  noises  ?  can  you 
tell? 

H^oM,  Heart,  what  ha'  yon  to  do?  cannot^ 
a  man  quarrel  in  quietness,  but  be  must  be 
put  out  on't  by  you  ?  wliat  are  you  ? 

Bri,  Why,  we  be  his  majesty's  watch, 
sir.  / 

fTas.  Watch  ?  'sblood,  yon  are  a  sweet 
watch  indeed  !  A  body  would  think,  an'yov 
watch'd  well  a*nights,  you  should  be  coik 
tented  to  sleep  at  this  time  a-dav.  Get  yon 
to  your  fleas  and  your  ilock-4>cds,  yon 
rogues,  your  kennels,  and  lye  down  ckise. 

Bri,  Down  ?  yes,  we  will  d«\K'n,  I  wai* 
rant  you ;  down  with  him  in  his  majesty's 
name,  down,  down  with  him,  and  carry  hua 
away  to  the  piseon-holes. 

Ov€,  I  thank  you,  honest  friends,-  ui  the 
behalf  o'  the  crown,  and  the  peace,  and  in 
master  Overdo's  name,  for  suppressing  enor-- 
mities. 

irtiit.  Stay,  Bristle,  here  ish  anoder  brash 
of  drunkards,  but  very  q.utet,  special  drunk-' 
ards,  will  pay  de  five  shillings  very  well. 
Take  'em  to  de,  in  de  graish  o'  god :  one 
of  hem  doe»>chaiifl;e  cloth  for  ale  in  the  Fair, 
here ;  te  toder  ish  a  strong  man,,  a  mighty 
man,  my  lord-mayor's  man,  and  a  wrasUer. 
He  hash  wrashled  so  long  \vith  the  bottle 
here,  that  the  man  with  the  beard  hasJi  al* 
mosht  streek  up  hish  hcelsh  ^^ 

Bri.  'Slid,  the  clerk  o'  the  market  has 
been  to  cry  him  all  the  Fair  over  here,  for 
ray  lord's  service. 

fVhit.  Tere  he  ishrpre  de  taik  him  hensh* 
and  make  ty  best  on  him.  How  now,  wo- 
man o'  shilk,  vat  ailsh  ty  shweet  (aish  ?  art 
tou  melancholy  ? 

Ove,  A  liHle  disteipper'd  with  these  enor- 
mities ;,  shall  I  entreat  a  courtesie  of  you, 
captain  ? 

frhit.  £ntreat  a  hundred,  velvet  vomau,  I 
vill  do  it,,  shpeak  out. 
Ore.  I  cannot  with  modesty  speak  it  out, 

but 

Ifhit^  I  fill  do  it,,  and  more  and  more,  w 


*  The  man  viik  the  bsa&d  hash  almosht  streek  up  hish  heelsh,'\  In  our  author's  days,  the 
stone  jugs  in  which  ale  was  brought  at  public-houses,  had  the  figure  of  a  uian,  with  a  \»tfP 
feard,  drawn  on  their  outside ;  and  to  this  he  compares  a  host,  in  the  New  Inn : 


Who's,  at  the  best,  some  round  grown  thing,  a  jug, 
r»  f  j^>4  yfi^  ^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^  g^(  ^  ^e  gueats." 
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dc.    What,  Urs'la,  an't  be  bitch,  an't  be 
bawd,  an 't  be ! 

Urs»  How  novr,  rascaU  what  roar  you 
for,  old  pimp  ? 

H^hit  Here  put. up  de  dokes,  Ucsh;  de 
pHfchase  ;  pre  de  now,  shweet  Ursh,  help 
dis  ff<x>d  brave  voman  to  a  Jordan,  an't  be. 

Urs.  'Slid  call  your  captain  Jordan  to  her, 
can  vou  not  ? 

^Idt,  Nay,  pre  de  leave  dy  ccmsheits,  and 
bring  the  velvet-woman  to  ae— 

Urs,  I  bring  her!  hang  her:  heart,  must 
I  find  a  common  pot  for  every  punk  i'.your 
purlews } 

H^hit  O  good  voordsh,  Ursh,  it  ish  a  guest 
o'  velvet  i'  (kit  la. 

Urs,  Let  her  sell  her  hood,  and  buy  a 
»unge,  with  a  pox  to  her,  my  vessel  is  em- 
ployed, sir.  I  have  but  one,  and  it  is  the  bot- 
tom of  an  old  bottle.  An  honest  proctbr 
and  his  wife  are  at  it  within  ;  if  she^ll  stay 
her  time,  so. 

U^fdt.  As  soon  as  tpu  cansht,  shweet  Ursh. 
Of  a  valiant  man  f  tink  I  am  te  patientsh 
man  i'  the  world,  or  in  all  Smithfield. 

Knoc.  How  now,  Whit?  close  vapours, 
stealing  your  leaps?  covering  in  corners, 
ha! 

f^hit.  No  fait,  captsun,  dough  tou  beesht 
a  vishe  roan,  dy  vit  is  a  mile  hence,  now.  I 
vas  procuring  a  shmall  coortesie  for  a  wo- 
man of  fa^ion  here. 

Ove.  Yes,  captain,  though  I  am  justice  of 
peace's  wife.  I  do  love  men  of  war,  and 
the  sons  of  the  sword,  when  tliey  come  be- 
ioft  my  husband, 

'  Knoc,  Say'st  thou  so,  filly  ?  thou  shalt 
have  a  leap  presently,  I'll  horse  thee  my- 
self, else. 

Urs,  Come,  will  you  bring  her  in  now  ? 
and  let  her  take  her  turn  ? 

IVhit,  Gramercy,  good  Ursh,  I  tank  de. 

Ovc.  Master  Overdo  shall  thank  her. 

S  C  E  N  E    V. 

Liitle-wit,  Win,  Ursula,  Knockhum,  If'Itit, 
Overdo,  Alice, 

Little-w.  Good  ga'more  Urs,  Win  and  I 
are  exceedingly  beholden  to  you,,  and  to 
captain  Jordan,  and  captain  Whit.  Win, 
I'll  be  bold  to  leave  you,  i,'  this  good  con^ 
pany.  Win;  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  Win; 
while  I  go  and  see  how  my  matter  goes  for- 
ward, and  if  the  puppets  be  perfect ;.  and 
then  1  '11  come  and  fetch  you,  Win. 

Win,  Will  you  leave  me  alone  with  two 
men,  John  ? 

LUtle-w,  I,  they  are  honest  gentlemen, 
Win,  captain  Jordan  and  captain  Whit ; 
they'll  use  you  very  civilly,  Win.  God 
•      b'  w'  you,  W  in. 

Urs.  What,  's  her  husband  gone? 

Knoc.  On  his  false  gallop,  IVs,  away. 

Urs.  An'  you  be  right  Bartholomew-birds, 
Aow  shew  yourselves  so :  we  are  uxidoue  for 


want  of  fowl  i'  the  Fair,  here.  Here  will  be 
Zekiel  Edgworth,  and  three  or  four  galiantt 
with  him  at  night,  and  f  ha'  neither  plover 
nor  quail  for  'em :  persuade  this  between 
you  two,  to  become  a  bird  &  the  game, 
while  I  work  the  velvet-woman  within,  (as 
you  call  her.) 

Knnc.  i  conceive  thee,  Urs:  go  thy  ways. 
Dost  thou  hear,  Whit?  is't  not  pity,  my 
delicate  dark  chesnut  here,  with  the  fine  lean 
head,  large  forehead,  round  eyes,  even 
mouth,  ^arp  ears,  long  neck,  thin  crest, 
close  withers,  plain  back,  deep  sides,  short 
fillets,  and  iiill  flanks ;  with  a  round  belly, 
a  plump  buttock,  large  thighs,  knit  knees, 
strait  legs,  short  pasterns,  smooth  hoofs,-  and 
short  heels,  should  lead  a  dull  honest  wo« 
man's  life,  that  might  live  the  life  of  a. lady?  . 

WMU  Yes  by  my  fait  and  trot  it  is,  cap- 
tain ;  de  honest  woraan*f  lite  is  a  scurv j 
dull  life  indeed,  la. 

Win.  How,  sir,  is  an  honest  woman's  lif« 
a  scurvy  life  ? 

WHt  Yes,  fait,  shweet  heart,  believe  him, 
de  leef  of  a  bond-woman  1  but  if  dou  vilt 
hearken  to  me,  I  vill  make  tee  a  free  wo- 
man and  a  lady ;  dou  shalt  live  like  a  lady, 
as  te  captain  saish. 

Knoc,  I,  and  be  honest  too  sometimes  ^ 
have  her  wiers  and  her  tiers,  her  green 
gowns  and  velvet  petticoats. 

WIdt,  I,  and  ride  to  Ware  and  Rumford  i' 
dy  coash,  shee  de  players,  be  in  love  vit 
'cm :  sup  vit  gallantsh,  be  drunk,  and  cost  de 
notmg. 

Knoc.  Brave  vapours  I 

WIdt.  And  lie  by  twenty  on  'em,  if  doii 
pleash,  shweet  heart. 

Wij}.  What,  and  be  honest  still?  that 
were  fine  sport. 

Whit.  I'ish  common,  shweet  heart,  tovi 
mav'st  do  it  by  iny  hand :  it  shall  be  justi- 
fied to  thy  husband's  faith,  now  :  tou  shalt 
be  as  honesht  as  the  skin  between  hi» 
hornsh,  la.  ,      ' 

Knoc.  Yes,  and  tvear  a  dressing,  top  and 
top-gallant,  to  compare  with  e'er  a  husband 
on  'em  all,  for  a  fore-top:  it  is  the  vapour  of 
spirit  in  the  wife  to  cuckold  now-a-ciays,  a# 
it  is  the  vapour  of  fashion  in  the  husband 
not  to  suspect.  Your  prying  cat-eyed  citi- 
zen is  an  abominable  vapour. 

Win.  Lord  !  what  a  tool  have  I  been ! 

Whit.  Mend  then,  and  do  every  ting  like 
a  lady  liereafter;  never  know  ty  husband 
from  another  man, 

Knoc.  Nor  an;f  one  man  from  another, 
but  i'  the  dark. ' 

Whit.  1,  and  then  it  ish  no  disgrash  to- 
know  any  n^n. 

Urs.  Help,  help,  here. 

Knoc.  How  now?  \^  hat  vapours  there? 

Urs.  O,  you  are  a  sweet  ranger!  and 
look  well  to  your  walks.  Yonder  is  your 
punk  of  Tumbull,  ramping  Alice,  has  fallen 
upon  the  poor  gentlewonian   within,  and 


in 
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iniird  her  hood  ove/  hef^cafi,  and  hex  hair 
throagh  it 

Mice  enters  beating  the  Juttice'e  wife. 

Ove.  Help,  help,  i'  the  king's  name/ 

AU.  A  mischief  on  yoo,  U^  are  such  at 
You  are  that  undo  us,  and  taxe  our  trade 
mmi  U9,  with  your  tuft*ta0ata  haunches. 

Knoc.  How  now,  Alice ! 

AU.  The  poor  common  whores  can  ha' 
no  traffick  for  the  prity  rich  ones;  your 
caps  and  hoods  of  velvef  call  away  our 
customers,  and  Kck  the  fat  from  us. 

Urs,  Peace,  you  foul  ramping  jade  you — 

AH.  Od's  fbo^  you  bawd  in  grease,  are 
you  talking'? 

Knoc.  Why,  Alice,  I  say. 

Ali,  Thou  sow  o'  Smithfield,  thou. 

Urs.  Thou  tripe  of  Tumbull. 

Aitoc.  Cat-a-mountain  vapours,  ha ! 

Urs.  You  know  where  you  were  taw'd 
lately,  both  lash'd  and  slash'd  you  were  in 
firidewell. 

AH.  I,  by  the  sanfe  token  you  rid  that 
week,  and  broke  out  the  bottom  o*  the  cart, 
night-tub. 

/Tfioc.  Why,  lion-foce !  ha!  do  you  know 
who  I  am  ?  shall  I  tear  ruflf,  slit  waistcoat, 
make  rags  of  petticoat !  ha !  ^o  to,  vanish 
for  fear  of  vapours.  Whit,  a  kick,  Whit,  in 
the  parting  vapour.  Come,  brave  woman, 
take  a  good  heart,  thou  shalt  be  a  lady  too. 

frkit.  Yes,  fait,  dey  shall  all  both  be  ladies, 
and  write  madam.  I  vill  do*t  myself  for 
dem.  Do  is  the  vord,  and  D  is  the  middle 
letter  of  maddam,  D  D,  put  'em  together, 
and  make  deeds,  without  which  all  words 
are  alike,  la. 

JtTftoc.  'Tis  true,  Urs'la,  take  'em  in,  open 
thy  wardrobe,  and  fit  *em  to  their  cailmg. 
Green  gowns,  crimson  petticoats,  green  wo- 
men !  my  lord-mayor's  green  women ! 
guests  o*  the  game,  true  brecl.  IMI  provide 
you  a  coach  to  take  the  ^r  in* 

ff^in.  But  do  you  think  you  can  get  one? 

JCnoc.  O,  tiiey  are  common  as  wheelbar- 
rows where  there  are  gresit  dunghills.  Every 
pettifogger's  wife  has  em ;  for  first  he  buys 
a  coach  that  he  may  marry,  and  then  ne 
marries  that  he  may  be  made  cuckold  in't : 
for  if  their  wives  nde  not  to  their  cuckold- 
ing, tliey  do  'em  no  credit.  Hide  and  be 
hidden,  ride  and  be  ridden,  says  the  vapour 
of  experience. 

SCENE    VI. 
TrouUc-aJl,  Knockkum^    Whitf   Quarlaus, 
Edgwortfi,    BriMle,  fFaspc,    Haggise, 
Justice,  Busy,  Pure-crafi. 
Tro.  13y  what  warrant  does  it  say  so  ? 
Knoc*  Ha !  mad  child  o*  the  Pie-poudres. 
art  thou  there?  fill  us  a  fresh  kan,  Urs,  we 
may  drink  together. 

Tro.  1  may  not  drink  without  a  warrant, 
captain. 
Knoc.  'SI<^d,  thouMt  not  stale  witliout  a 


warrant  shortly.  Wbit;  give  me  pen,  ink^ 
and  paper,  1^11  draw  him  a  warrant  pre- 
sently. 

Tro.  It  must  be  justice  Overdo's. 

Knoe.  I  know,  man ;  fetch  the  drink* 
Wbit 

H^kit.  I  preedee  now,  be  very  brief,  cap- 
tarn ;  for  die  new  ladies  stay  for  dee. 

Knoc.  O,  as  brief  as  can  be,  here  'tis  al^ 
ready.    Adam  Overdo. 

Tro.  Why  now  I'll  pledge  you,  captain^ 

KmK.  Dnnk  it  off,  rU  come  to  \hee  anon 
again. 

Stua.  Well,  «r,  you  are  now  discharged  f 
beware  of  being  spyd  hereafter. 

\ituarlous to  the  CtU-furtCm 

Edg.  Sir,  will  it  please  you,  enter  in  here 
at  Ursla's,  and  take  part  oi^  a  silken  gown,  a 
velvet  petticoat,  or  a  wrought  smock ;  I  am 
promised  such,  and  I  can  spare  any  gentle- 
man a  moiety. 

Suar.  Keep^  it  for  your  companions  in 
beastliness,  I  am  none  of  'em,  sir.  If  I  bad 
not  already  forgiven  you  a  greater  trespass, 
or  thought  you  yet  worth  my  beating,  I 
would  mstnict  your  manners,  to  whom  you 
made  your  offers.  But  go  your  ways,  talk 
not  to  me,  the  hangman  is  only  fit  to  dis- 
course with  yon  ;  the  hand  of  beadle  is  too 
merciful  a  punishment  for  your  trade  of  life. 
I  am  sorry  1  empfey'd  this  fellow,  for  he 
thinks  me  such  \Jacinus  quos  inquinat,  aqttat. 
But  it  was  for  sport ;  and  Vould  I  make  it 
serious,  the  getting  of  this  licence  is  nothing 
to  me,  without  other  circumstances  concur. 
I  do  think  how  impertinently  I  labour,  if  the 
word  be  not  mine  that  the  ragged  fellow 
niark'd ;  and  what  advantage  I  have  given 
Ned  Win-wife  in  this  time  now  of  working 
her,  though  it  be  mine.  He*ll  go  near  to 
form  to  her  what  a  debauch'd  rascal  I  anir 
and  fright  her  out  of  all  sood  conceit  of  me : 
I  should  do  so  by  him,  1  am  sure,  if  I  had 
tlie  opportunity.  But  my  hope  is  in  her 
temper  yet;  and  it  must  needs  be  next  to 
despair,  that  is  pounded  on  any  part  of  a  - 
woman's  discretion.  1  would  give,  by  my 
troth  now,  all  I  could  spare  (to  my  clothes 
pjid  my  sword)  to  meet  my  tatter* d  sooth- 
sayer again,  who  was  my  judge  i'  the  ques- 
tion, to  know  certainly  whose  word  he  has 
damn'd  or  sav'd;  for  till  then  1  live  but  un- 
der a  reprieve.  I^ust  seek  him.  Who  be 
these  ?  lEnter  K^aspe  xvith  the  officers. 

Was.  Sir,  you  are  a  Welsh  cuckold,  and 
a  pratinff  runt,  and  no  constable. 

Bri.  You  say  very  well.  Come  put  in 
his  leg  in  the  middle  roundel,  and  let  him 
hole  there. 

Was.  You  stink  of  leeks,  metheglin,  and 
cheese,  you  rogue. 

BrL  Why,  what  is  that  to  you,  if  you  sit 
sweetly  iu  the  stocks  in  the  mean  time  ?  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  stink  too,  your  breeches 
sit  close  enough  to  your  bum*  Sit  you 
merry,  sir^  ^ 
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fitM.  HowBow,  Nomp6? 

H^oi.  It  is  no  matter  how ;  pray  you  look 
off. 

itua.  Nay,  I'll  not  offend  you,  Numpt ; 
I  thought  you  had  sat  there  to  be  seen. 

Woi,  And  to  be  sold,  did  you  not  ?  pray 
you  mind  your  business,  an'  you  have  any. 

2ii«.  Cry  you  mt-rcy,  Numps;  does  your 
leg  lie  high  enough } 

Bri.  How  now,  neighbour  Hagglse,  what 
says  justice  Overdo's  worship  to  the  other 
offenders? 

Hme.  Why,  he  says  just  nothing ;  what 
should  he  say,  or  where  should  he  say  ?  he 
is  not  to  be  found,  man ;  he  ha'  not  been 
seen  i'  the  Fair  here  all  this  live-long  day, 
iever  since  seven  a  clock  i'  the  morning. 
His  clerks  know  not  what  to  think  on't 
There  is  no  court  of  Pie-poudres  yet.  Here 
they  be  retum'd. 

Bri,  What  shall  be  done  with  'em  then, 
|n  your  discretion  ? 

Hag,  1  think  we  were  best  put  *em  in  the 
flocks  in  discretion  (there  they  will  be  safe 
4n  discretion)  for  the  valour  of  an  hour,  or 
such  a  thing,  till  his  worship  come. 

Bri,  It  is  but  a  hole  matter  if  we  do, 
neighbour  Haggise ;  come,  sir,  here  is  com- 
pany for  you ;  heave  up  the  stocks. 
[^1  they  ooen  the  stocks,  fFaspe  puis  Ms  shoe 
on  MS  hand,  and  slips  tt  in  for  his  leg, 

U^as,  I  shall  put  a  trick  upon  your  Welu 
diligence  perhaps. 

Sri.  Put  in  your  leg,  sir. 

Qua.  What,  Kabbi  Busy !  is  he  come  ?  ^ 
\Thev  bring  Busy,  and  put  him  in. 

Bus.  I  do  obey  thee,  the  lion  may  roar, 
but  he  cannot  bite.  1  am  slad  to  be  thus 
separated  fironi  the  heathen  of  the  land,  and 
put  a-part  in  the  stocks  for  the  holy  cause. 

M(M.  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Bus,  One  that  rejoiceth  in  his  affliction, 
and  sitteth  liere  to  prophesy  the  destruction 
of  Fairs  and  May -games.  Wakes,  and  Whit- 
son-ales,  and  doth  sigh  and  groan  for  the 
reformation  of  these  abuses. 

H^as,  And  do  you  sigh  and  groan  too,  or 
rejoice  in  vour  affliction  ? 

/itf .  I  do  not  feel  it,  I  do  not  think  of  it, 
it  4s  a  thing  without  me :  Adam,  thou  art 
above  these  batteries,  these  contumelies. 
In  te  fnanca  ruit  Jbrtuna,  as  thy  friend 
Horace  says;  thou  art  one,  Suem  negue 
pauperies,  negue  mors,  negue  vincula  terrent. 
And  therefore  as  another  uiend  of  thine  says, 
(I  think  it  be  thy  friend  Persius)  Non  te 
quttsiveris  extra. 

Quar.  What's  here !  a  stoick  i*  the  stocks  ? 
the  fool  is  tum'd  philosopher. 

Bus.  Friend,  I  will  leave  to  communicate 
my  spirit  with  you,  if  I  hear  any  more  of 
those  siSiperstitious  relicks,  those  lists  of 
Latin,  the  very  rags  of  Rome,  and  patches 
wi  Popery. 

ff^as.  Nay,  an'  you  begin  to  quarrel, 
MCfitlemeDi  i'il  leave  you*    \  ha'  pau^  for 


quarrelling  too  lately :  look  you^  a  device, 
but  shifting  in  a  hand  for  a  foot  God  b^ 
w'  you.  {He  gets  out. 

Bus.  Wilt  thou  then  leave  thy  brethrei^ 
in  tribulation  ? 

fTas.  For  this  once,  sir. 

Bus.  Thou  art  a  halting  neutral ;  stay 
him  there,  stop  him,  that  will  not  endurv 
the. heat  of  persecution. 

Bri.  How  now,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bus.  He  is  fled,  he  is  fled,  and  dares  nol 
sit  it  out 

Bri.  What,  has  he  made  an  escape,  which 
way  }  follow,  neighbour  Hageise. 

Pur.  O  mel  in  the  stocks?  have  tbt. 
wicked  prevail'd  ? 

Bus.  Peace,  religious  sister,  it  is  my 
calling,  comfort  yourself;  an  extraordinary 
calling,  and  done  for  my  better  standing, 
my  surer  standing,  hereafter. 

Tro,  By  whose  warrant,  by  whose  war* 
rant,  this  ?  [The  madrmau  enters^ 

fiuar.  O,  here's  my  maa  dropt  in  I  look'd 
for. 

Jus.  Ha! 

Pur,  O  good  sir,  they  have  set  the  faithful 
here  to  be  wonder' d  at ;  and  provided  h9les 
for  the  holy  of  the  land. 

Tro.  HskI  they  warrant  for  it?  shew'4 
they  justice  Overdo's  hand  ?  if  they  had  no 
warrant,  they  shall  answer  it. 

Bri.  Sure  you  did  not  lock  the  stocks 
sufficiently,  neighbour  Toby ! 

Ha^.  No!  see ifyou can lock'em better. 

Bn.  'l*hey  are  very  sufficiently  lock*d| 
and  truly,  yet  something  it  in  the  matter. 

Tro.  True,  your  warrant  is  the  matter 
that  is  in  question ;  by  what  warrant  ? 

Bri.  Mad*man,  hold  your  peace,  I  will 

Eut  you  in  his  room  else,  in  the  very  same 
ole,  do  you  see  ? 

^uar.  How  I  is  he  a  mad-man ! 

Tro,  Shew  me  justice  Overdo's  warrantj 
I  obey  you. 

Hag.  You  are  a  mad  fool,  hold  your 
tongue. 

fro.  In  iustice  Overdo's  name,  F  drink 
to  you,  ana  here^s  my  warrant. 

[Shews  his  can* 

Jus.  Alas,'  poor  wretch !  how  it  yearns  my 
heart  for  him ! 

§iuar.  If  he  be  mad,  it  is  in  vain  to 
Question  him.  I'll  try  though.  Friend, 
tnere  was  a  gentlewoman  shew'd  you  two 
names  some  hours  since,  Argalus  and  Pa* 
lemon,  to  mark  in  a  book ;  which  of  'em 
was  it  you  mark'd  ? 

Tro.  I  mark  no  name  but  Adam  Overdo, 
that  is  the  name  of  names,  he  only  is  the 
sufficient  magistrate;  and  that  liame  I  re< 
verence,  shew  it  me. 

Qmr.  This  fellow's  mad  indeed:  I  am 
further  off  now  than  afore. 

Jus*  I  shall  not  breathe  in  peace  till  I 
have  made  him  some  amends. 

fiuor.  WeUi  1  will  inal^  another  use  of 
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biiBy  is  oome  in  m j  head :  I  liave  a  nctt  of 
bcardt  in  my  .trunk,  one  lometbing  like 
bis. 

Bri.  This  mad  fool  has  made  me  that  I 
know  not  whether  I  have  lock'd  the  stocks 
or  no  ;  I  think  I  lock'd  'em. 

[I'/ie  watchmen  come  hack  again.  The 
nuid-manfi^hu  tvith  them,  and  they  leave 
open  the  stocks. 

Tro.  Take  Adam  Overdo  in  your  roind^ 
and  fear  nothiiig. 

Bri.  'Slid,  madness  itselO  hold  thy  peace, 
and  take  that  ' 

Tro,  Strikest  thou  without  a  warrant? 
take  thou  that. 

Bus.  We  are  delivered  by  miracle  ;  fel- 
low in  fetters,  let  us  not  refuse  the  means ; 


this  madness  was  of  the  spirit :  the  malice 
of  the  enemT  hath  mock*d  itself. 

Pur.  Maa  do  they  call  him  !  the  worid 
is  mad  ita  error,  but  he  is  mad  in  truth:  I 
love  him  o'  the  sudden  (the  cunning  man 
said  all  true),  and  shall  love  him  more  and 
more.  How  well  it  becomes  a  man  to  be 
mad  in  truth  !  O,  that  I  might  be  his  yoke- 
fellow, and  be  mad  with  him,  what  a  many 
should  we  draw  to  madness  in  truth  with 
us! 

Bri.  How  now  1  all  'scap'd  ?  where's  the 
woman  ?  it  is  witchcraft !  her  velvet  hat  is  a 
witch,  o'  my  conscience,  or  mv  key  !  t'one. 
llie  mad-man  was  a  devil,  and  I  am  an  asi; 
so  bless  me,  my  place,  and  mine  office. 
[The  xoOtch  missing  them,  are  ajffrighud. 
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Lanthorn,  Fiicher,  SkarkwcU, 

£an.  \WTELU  luck  andSaint  Bartholo- 
W  mew  ;  out  with  the  sisn  of  our 
invention,  in  the  name  of  wit,  and  do  you 
beat  the  drum  the  while ;  all  the  foul  i'  the 
Fair,  I  mean  all  the  dirt  in  Smithfield,  (that's 
one  of  master  Little-wit's  Carwhitchets  now) 
will  be  thrown  at  our  banner  to-day,  if  the 
matter  does  not  please  the  people.  O  the 
motions  that  I  Lanthorn  Leathei^head  have 
given  light  to,  i'  mv  time,  since  my  master 
'Pod  died  !  Jerusalem  was  a  stately  thing, 
and  so  was  Ninev^,  and  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  with  the 
rising  o*  the 'prentices,  and  pulling  down  the 
bawdv-houses  there  upon  Sbrove-l'uesday  ; 
but  tne  Gun-powdcr-plot,  there  was  a  |get^ 
penny !  I  have  presented  that  to  an  eigh- 
teen or  twenty-pence  audience,  nine  times  in 
an  afternoon.  Your  home-born  projects 
prove  ever  the  best,  they  are  so  easv  and 
familiar ;  they  put  too  much  learning  i^  their 
things  now  o^days  :  and  that  I  fear  will  be 
the  spoil  o'  this.  Little-wit  ?  I  say,  Mickle* 
wit !  if  not  too  mickle  !  look  to  your  gather- 
ing  there,  goodman  Fiicher. 

FiL  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

Ian.  An'  there  come  any  eentlefolks,  take 
two-pence  a-piece,  Shs^'kwelT. 

Sha.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  three-pence  an' 
we  can. 

SC£N£    IL 

Justice,  WiiHXitfc,  Grace,  Stuarlous,  Pure- 

CTifi. 

[The  Justice  comes  in  like  a  porter.^ 
Jus,  This  latter  disguise,  I  have  borrowed 
•f  a  porter,  shall  carry  me  out  to  all  my 


great  and  good  ends;  which,  however  inteiv 
rupted,  were  never  destroyed  in  me: 
neither  is  the  hour  of  my  severity  yet  come 
to  reveal  myself,  wherein,  cloud-like,  1  will 
break  out  in  rain  and  hail,  lightning  and 
thunder,  upon  the  head  of  enormity*  Tvo 
main  works  I  have  to  prosecute :  nrst,  one 
is  to  invent  some  satislsction  for  the  poor 
kind  wretch,  who  is  out  of  bis  wits  for  my 
sake,  and  yonder  I  see  him  coming,  I  will 
walk  aside,  and  project  for  it. 

/Tift.  I  wonder  where  Tom  Quarlous  is, 
that  he  returns  not,  it  may  be  he  is  struck  in 
here  to  seek  us. 

Gra.  See,  here's  our  mad-man  again. 

SUiar,  I  have  made  myself  as  like  him,  ai 
his  eown  and  cap  will  give  mc  leave. 

\vuarlous  in  the  habit  tjf  tlie  mad-man  if 
mistaken  by  Airs,  Pure-craft, 

Pur.  Sir,  I  love  you,  and  would  be  glad 
to  be  mad  with  you  in  truth. 

ffin-w.  How  !  my  widow  in  love  with  a 
mad-man  ? 

Pur.  Verily,  I  can  be  as  mad  in  spirit  as 
you. 

Suar.  By  whose  warrant  >  leave  yoor 
canting,  gentlewoman,  have  I  found  you  ? 
(save  ye,  quit  ye,  and  multiply  ye)  wbcrc's 
your  book  ?  'twas  a  sufficient  name  I  mark'd, 
let  me  see't,  be  not  afraid  to  shew't  me. 
[He  desires  to  see  the  book  (^mistress  Grace, 

Gra,  What  would  you  with  it,  sir  ? 

Quar.  Mark  it  again  and  again  at  yoar 
senice. 

Gr(L  Here  it  is,  su-,  this  was  it  you  roark'd, 

Sbiar.  Palemou }  fare  you  well,  fare  you 
well. 

Iflin-ii;.  How,  Palemon ! 

Gra.  Yes  faith,  he  has  discovered  it  to 
you  now,  and  therefore  'twere  vain  to  di^ 


]  Pod  was  a  master  of  motions  befofc  him. 
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gmse  it  kmger,  I  am  jo\u%,  sir,  by  the 
benefit  of  your  fortune. 

H^m-vf,  And  you  have  him,  mistress,  be- 
lieve it,  that  shall  never  give  you  cause  to 
repent  her  benefit,  but  make  von  rather  to 
thmk,  that  in  this  choice  she  nad  both  her 
eyea. 

Gra.  I  desire  to  put  it  to  no  danger  of 
protestation.  ^ 

£icar.  Falemon  the  word,  and  WIn*wife 
the  mas  ? 

Pur.  Good  sir,  vouchsafe  a  yoke-fellow 
in  your  madness,  shun  not  one  of  the  sanc- 
tified ttsters,  that  would  draw  with  you  in 
truth. 

Quar.  Away,  you  are  a  herd  of  hypocri- 
ticsd  proud  ignorants,  rather  wild  than  mad ; 
fitter  for  woods,  and'  the  society  of  beasts, 
than  houses,  and  the  congregation  of  men. 
You  are  the  second  part  of  the  society  of 
canters,  out-laws  to  order  and  discipline,  and 
the  only  privileg'd  church-robbers  ot  Christ- 
endom. Let  me  alone,  Palemon  the  word, 
and  Win-wife  the  man  ? 

Pur.  I  must  uncover  myself  unto  him, 
or  I  shall  never  enjoy  him,  for  all  the  cim- 
ning  men's  promises.  Good  sir,  hear  me,  I 
am  worth  six  thousand  pound ;  my  k>ve  to 
you  is  become  my  rack.  Til  tell  you  all  and 
the  truth,  since  you  hate  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  party-colouT*d  brotherhooa.  These 
seven  years  I  have  been  a  wilful  holy  widow, 
only  to  draw  feasts  and  gifts  from  m^  en- 
tan^ed  suitors :  I  am  also  by  office  an  as- 
sisting sister  of  the  deacons,  and  a  devourer, 
instead  of  a  distributer  of  the  alms.  I  am  a 
special  maker  of  maniagt^s  for  our  decayed 
brethren,  with  our  rich  widows,  for  a  third 
part  of  their  wealth,  when  they  are  married, 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  elect :  as  also  our 
poor  handsome  young  virgins,  with  our 
weaKhy  batchelors,  or  widowers ;  to  make 
them  steal  from  their  husbands,  when  I  have 
confirmed  them  in  the  faith,  and  got  all  put 
into  their  custodies.  And  if  I  ha*  not  my 
bargain,  they  may  sooner  turn  a  scolding 
drab  into  a  silent  minister,  than  make  me 
leave  pronooncine  reprobation  and  damna- 
tSon  unto  them.  Our  elder,  Zeal-of-the-land, 
voulcl  have  had  me,  but  I  know  him  to  be 
the  capital  knave  of  the  land,  making  him- 
self rich,  by  being  made  a  feoffee  in  trust  to 
deceased  brethren,  and  coz'nin^  their  heirs, 
by  swearing  the  absolute  gift  ot  their  inhe- 
ritance. And  thus  having  eas'd  my  con- 
science, and  utter'd  my  heart  with  the 
tongue  of  my  love:  enjoy  all  my  deceits 
together,  I  beseech  you.  1  should  not  have 
revealed  this  to  vou,  but  that  in  time  I 
think  you  are  mad,  and  I  hope  you'll  think 
me  so  too,  sir  1 

Sttor,  Stand  aside^  111  answer  von  pre- 
sently. [He  considers  xoith  kimseff  qf  it.'] 
Why  should  I  not  marry  this  six  thousand 
pound,  now  I  think  on't }  and  a  good  trade 
too  that  die  faai  betide^  bar  the  fotber 


wench,  Win-wife  is  sure  of;  thereS  no  ex- 
pectation for  me  therp  !  Here  I  may  > make  ^ 
myself  some  saver,  yet,  if  she  continue  mad, 
there's  the  question.  It  is  money  that  I 
want,  why  should  not  I  marry  the  money 
when  'tis  offered  me }  I  have  a  licence  and 
all,  it  is  but  razing  out  one  name,  and  put^ 
ting  in  another.  There's  no  playing  with  a 
man's  fortune  !  I  am  resolv'd :  I'were  truly 
mad  an'  I  .would  not !  Well,  come  your 
ways,  follow  me,  an'  you  will  be  mad,  I'tt 
shew  you  a  warrant ! 

IHe  takes  her  along  tvith  hinu 

Pur.  Most  zealously,  it  is  that  I  zealously 
desire. 

Jus.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

[Tke  Justice  tails  hznu 

ftuar.  By  whose  warrant  ? 

Jus.  The  warrant  that  you  tender,  and 
respect  so ;  Justice  Overdo's !  I  am  the 
man,  Friend  Trouble-all,  though  thus  di»- 
guis'd  (as  the  careful  magistrate  ou^t)  for 
the  good  of  the  republick  in  the  Fair,  and 
the  weeding  out  of  enormity.  Do  you 
want  a  house,  or  meat,  or  drink,  or  clothes  i 
speak  whatsoever  it  is,  it  shall  be  supplied 
you,  what  want  you  ? 

^uar.  Nothing  but  your  warrant 

Jus.  My  warrant  ?  for  what  ? 

fittar.  To  be  gone,  sir. 

Jus.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  stay ;  I  am  serious^ 
and  have  not  many  words,  nor  miich  time 
to  exchange  with  thee.  Think  what  may 
do  thee  good. 

Suar.  Your  hand  and  seal  will  do  liie  a 
great  deal  of  good;  nothing  else  in  tiie 
whole  Fair  that  I  know. 

Jus.  If  it  were  to  any  end«  thou  should'^ 
have  it  wiilingly. 

Quar.  Why,  it  will  satisfy  me,  that's  end 
enough  to  look  on ;  an'  yon  wiQ  not  gi'  it 
me,  let  me  go. 

Jus.  Alas!  thou  shalt  ha'  it  presently 2   . 
I'll  but  step  mto  the  scrivener's  here  by,  and 
bring  it.    Do  not  go  ^^JjJ' 

[The  Justice  goes  out 

Quar.  Why,  this  mad-man's  shape  will 
prove  a  very  fortunate  one,  I  think !  Can 
a  fagged  robe  produce  these  effects  ?  if  this 
be  the  wise  justice,  and  he  bring  me  his 
hand,  I  shall  go  near  tq/nake  some  use  on't. 
He  is  come  already  !  lAnd  returns. 

Jus.  Look  thee  1  here  is  my  hand  .and 
seal,  Adam  Overdo ;  if  there  be  any  th'mg 
to  be  written  above  in  that  paper  that  thou 
wanf St  now,  or  any  time  hereafter,  think 
on't,  it  is  my  deed,  I  deliver  it  so ;  can 
your  friend  write } 

9uar.  Her  hand  for  a  witness,  and  all  is 
well.  ivi 

Jus.  With  all  my  heart.  >% 

IHe  urgeth  Mrs.  Purt^rqfi.   ^ 

Si/or.  Why  should  not  1  ha'  the  con- 
science to  make  this  a  bond  of  a  thousand 
pound  now,  0^  what  I  would  else  ? 
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Jus,  Look  you,  there  it  is,  and  I  deliver 
it  as  my  deed  again. 

Suar,  Let  us  now  proceed  in  madness. 
\He  takes  her  in  with  him. 

Jus,  Well,  my  conscience  is  much  eas'd  ; 
I  ha'  done  my  part,  tlioueh  it  doth  him  no 
good,  yet  Adam  hath  oner'd  satisfaction ! 
xhe  sting  is  remov'd  from  hence !  Poor 
man,  he  is  much  alter'd  with  his  afiliction, 
it  has  brought  him  low  !  Now  for  my  other 
work,  reducing  the  young  man  (I  have 
follow* d  so  long  in  love)  from  the  brink  of 
his  bane  to  the  centre  of  safety.  Here,  or 
in  some  such  like  vain  place,  I  shall  be  sure 
to  find  him.    I  will  wait  the  good  time. 

SCENE    III. 

Cdkes,  SharkweU,  Justice,  Flicker,  LUtle- 
vit.  Lantern, 

Cok.  How  now?  what's  here  to  do, 
friend?  art  thou  the  master  of  the  monu- 
ments ? 

Sha*  Tis  a  motion,  ai^'t  please  your  wor- 
ship. 

Jus.  My  fantastical  brother-in-law,  master 
Bartholomew  Cokes ! 
^  Cok.  Amotion,  whafstliat?  \  He  reads 
ike  bill.']  The  ancient  modem  history  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  otherwise  called  the 
Touchstone  of  True  Love,  with  as  true  a 
trial.of  friendship  between  Damon  and  Py- 
thias, two  faithful  friends  o'  the  Bank-side  ? 
pretty  i'  ftuth,  what's  the  meaning  on't  ?  is't 
an  enterlude  ?  or  what  is't  ? 

FiL  Yes,  sir,  please  you  come  near,  we'll 
take  your  money  withm. 

C&k.  Back  with  these  children  ;  they  do 
'^    90  follow  me  uu  and  down. 

Vpie  boys  d  the  Fairfolhw  Idm. 
little-^*  By  your  leave,  friend. 
FiL  You  must  pay,  sir,  an*  you  go  in. 
^.    little<o.  Who,  1^1  perceive  thou  know'st 
Bot  me ;  cdl  the  master  o'  the  motion. 

Sha,  What,  do  vou  not  know  the  author, 
fellow  Filcher  ?    You  must  take  no  money 
of  him ;  he  roust  come  in  gratis :  roaster 
Little-wit  is  a  voluntary  ;  he  is  the  author. 
Littk<o,  Peace,  speak  not  too  loud,  I 
would  not  have  any  notice  taken  that  I  am 
the  author,  till  we  see  how  it  passes. 
Cok,  Master  Dttle-wit,  how  dost  thou  ? 
IAttle^\  Master  Cokes !  you  are  exceed- 
ing well  met :  what,  in  your  doublet  and 
liose,  without  a  cloke  or  a  hat  ? 

Cok,  I  would  I  might  never  stir,  as  I  am 
an  honest  man,  and  by  that  fire ;  I  have 
lost  all  i'  the  Fan*,  and  all  my  acquaintance 
too ;  didst  thou  meet  any  bocfy  tliat  1  know^ 
tnaster  Little-wit?  my  man  Numps,  or  my 
lister  Overdo,  or  mistress  Grace?  Pray 
thee,  master  little-wit,  lend  me  some  money 
to  see  the  enterlude  here ;  Pll  pay  thee 
again,  as  I  am  a  gentleman.  If  thou*lt 
but  carry  me  home,  I  have  money  enoiigh 
Ihi-re. 


Idttle-xv,  O,  sir,  you  shall  command  it; 
what,  will  a  crown  serve  you  ? 

Cok.  1  think  it  will ;  what  do  we  pay  for 
coming  in,  fellows  ? 
^  FiL   Two-pence,  sir. 

Cok.  Two-pence?  there's  twelve-pence, 
friend  :  nay,  [  am  a  gallant,  as  simple  as  I 
look  now ;'  if  you  see  me  with  my  man 
about  me,  and  my  artillery  again. 

LiUle-^,  Your  man  was  i'  the  stocks  e'en 
now,  sir. 
Cok.  Who,  Numps  } 
Uttle-V).  Yes  faith. 

Cok,  For  what  i'  faith  ?  I  am  glad  o' 
that ;  remember  to  tell  me  on't  anon ;  I 
have  enough  now  !  What  inaimer  of  mat- 
ter is  this,  Mr.  Little-wit  ?  what  kind  of 
actors  ha'  you  ?  are  they  good  actors  ? 

ntiU'W,  Pretty  youths,  sir,  all  children 
both  old  and  young ;  here's  the  master  of 
*em-— 

{Lsn,  Call  me  not  Leatherhead,  but  Lan- 
tern.)    [Leatherhead  whispers  to  Litde-v^it, 
Little-w.  Master  Lantern,  that  gives  light 
to  the  business. 

Cok.  In  good  time,  sir,  I  would  £iin  see 
'em,  I  would  b^  glad  to  drink  with  the 
young  company  ;  which  is  tlie  tiring- 
house  ? 

Lan.  Troth,  sir^  our  tiring-house  is  s»ra^ 
what  little;  we  are  but  beginners  yet, 
pray  pardon  us;  you  cannot  g^  upnght 
in't. 

Cok,  No,  not  now  my  hat  is  ofT?  what 
would  you  have  done  with  me,  if  you  had 
had  me  fcatlier  and  all,  as  I  was  once  to- 
day ?  ha'  you  none  of  your  pretty  impudent 
boys  now,  to  bring  stools,  fill  tobacco,  fetch 
ale,  and  beg  money,  as  they  have  at  other 
Rouses  ?  let  me  see  some  o'  your  actors. 
*  Little-w.  Shew  him  'em,  shew  him  'em. 
Master  l^antem,  this  is  a  gentlemen  that  is  a 
favourer  of  the  quality. 

Jus.  r,  the  favourb^  of  this  licentious 
quality  is  the  consumption  of  many  a  young 
gentleman ;  a  pernicious  enormity; 
Cok,  What,  do  they  live  in  baskets  ? 

IHe  brirtf^s  them  out  in  a  basket, 
Lan.  They  do  lie  m  a  basket,  sir,  they 
are  o'  the  small  players. 

Cok.  These  be  players  minors  indeed. 
Do  you  call  these  players  ? 
,  Lan,  They  are  actors,  sir,  and  as  good  as 
.any,  none  cfisprais'd,  for  dumb-shows:  in- 
'  deed,  1  am  the  mouUi  of  'em  all. 

Cok,  Thy  mouth  will  hold  'em  all  I 
th'mk  one  taylor  would  go  near  to  beat  all 
this  company  with  a  hand  bound  behind 
him. 

Idttle-w.  I,  and  eat  'em  all  too,  in'  tii«y 
were  in  cake-bread. 

Cok.  I  thank  you  for  that,  master  little- 
wit,  a  good  jest !  which  is  your  Burbag^ 
now  ?  ; 

Lan,  What  mean  you  by  that,  sir? 
Cok,  Your  best  actor,  your  Field  { 
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IMt-W.  (^di'faith  !  you  are  even  with 
i/ine,  ^r, 

•^  Zfirt*  This  is  he,  that  acts  young  Leander, 
-iir.  He  is  extremely  beloved  of  the  women- 
kind,  they  do  so  affect  his  action,  the  green 
camesters^  that  come  here ;  and  this  is  lovclv 
Hero ;  this  with  the  beard,  Damon ;  ancl 
this,  pretty  Pythias :  this  is  the  ghost  of  king 
Dionysius  in  the  habit  of  a  scrivener ;  as 
you  shaU  se^  anon  at  large. 

Cok,  Well,  they  are  a  civil  company,  I 
like  'em  for  that ;  the^j  offer  not  to  fleer, 
nor  jeer,  nor  break  jests,  as  the  great 
players  do:  and  then,  there  goes  not  so 
much  charge  to  the  feasting  of  'em,  or  ma- 
king 'em  drunk,  as  to  the  other,  by  reason 
of  their  littleness.  Do  they  use  to  play  per- 
fect ?    Are  they  never  fluster'd  ? 

Lm.  No,  sir,  I  tbank  my  industry  and 
policy  for  it;  they  are  as  well  govera'd  a 

company,  though  I  say  it ^And  here  is 

young  Leander,  is  as  proper  an  actor,  of  his 
4^,    inches,  and  shakes  his  head  like  an  hostler. ' 

Cok^  But  do  vou  play  it  according  to  the 
printed  book  ?  I  have  read  that. 

Laxu  By  no  means,  sir. 

Cok,  No?  how  then? 

Lan.  A  better  way,  sir,  that  is  top  learned 
Ind  poetical  for  our  audience :  what  do 
they  know  what  Hellespont  is?  guilty  of 
true  love's  blood  ?  or  what  Abydos  is  ?  or 
the  other,  Sestos  hight  ? 

Cok.  Th'  art  i'  the  right,  I  do  not  know 
.      ]ny8el£ 

\^^  Lan»  No^  I  have  entreated  niaster  Little- 
wit  to  take  a  little  pains  to  reduce  it  to  a 
xnore  familiar  strain  tor  our  people. 

Cok.  How,  1  pray  thee,  good  master 
Little-wit? 

IJUle-w.  It  pleases  him  to  make  a  matter 
of  it,  su*.  But  there  is  no  such  matter,  I 
assure  you :  I  have  only  made  it  a  little 
easy,  and  modem  for  the  times,  sir,  that's 
alL  As  for  the  Hellespont,  i  imafl;ine  our 
Thames  here;  and  then  Leander  fmake  a 
dyer's  son  about  Puddle-wharf:  and  Hero  a 
wench  o'  the  Bank-side,  who  going  over  one 
morning  to  Old  Fisb-street,  Xeander  spies 
her  land  at  Trig-stairs,  and  4lls  in  love  with 
her.  Now  do  I  introduce  Cupid,  having 
metaniorphoo'd  himself  mto  a  drawer,  ana 
he  strikes  Hero  in  love  with  a  pint  of  sherry ; 
and  other  pretty  passages  tliere  are  o'  the 
friendship,  that  will  delight  you,  sir,  and 
please  you  of  judgment. 

Cok.  ril  be  sworn  they  shall :  I  am  in  love 


with  (he  actors  already,  and  I'll  be  allied  .to 
them  presently..  (They  respect  gentlemen^^ 
these  fellows  :>  Hero  shall  be  my  fairing : 
but  which  of  my  fairings?  (Le'  me. see) 
i'faith,  my  fiddle  ?  and  Leander  my  fiddle- 
stick :  then  Damon  my  drum ;  and  Pythias 
my  pipe,  and  the  ghost  of  Dionysius  my 
hobby-hone.     All  fitted. 

SCENE   IV. 

\To  thcrn]  frin-wife,  Grace,  Knockkum^ 
H^ldt,  Edgzoorth,  fTin,  Mutresa  Overdo, 
and  [to  them]  H'^aspe. 

H^in-w.  I^ook  y onder's  your  Cokes  gotten 
in  among  his  play-fellows;  I  thought  we 
could  not  miss  nim  at  such  a  spectacle. 

Gra.  Let  him  alone,  he  is  so  busy,  ho 
will  never  spy  us. 

Lan.  Nay,  good  sir. 

Cok.  I  warrant  thee,  I  will  not  hurt  her, 
fellow ;  what  dost  think  me  uncivil  ?  I  pray 
thee  be  not  jealous;  I  am  toward  a  wife. 

[Cokei  is  handling  the  pupped. 

little-w.  Well,  good  master  Lantern, 
make  ready  to  begin,  that  I  may  fetch  my 
wife,  and  look  you  be  perfect,  you  undo  me 
else  i'  my  reputation. 

Lan.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  do  not  you  breed 
too  great  an  expectation  of  it  amon^  your 
friends;  that's  the  only  hurter  ot  these 
thin^. 

Little-w,  No,  no,  no 

Cok.  ril  stay  here  and  see ;  pray  thee  let 
me  see. 

ff^ithzv.  How  .diligent  and  troublesome 
he  is. 

Gra.  The  place  becomes  him,  methinks. 

Jus.  My  ward,  mistress  Grace,  in  the 
company  of  a  stranger?  I  doubt  I  shall  be 
compelrd  to  discover  myself  before  my 
time.  i 

Fit.  Two-pence  apiece,  gentlemen,  an  ••L 
excellent  motion.    [71^  door-keepers  speak. 

Kno.  Shall  we  have  fine  fire-works,  and 
good  vapours  ? 

Slio.  Yes,  captain,  and  water-works  too, 

IVhit.  I  pree  dee  take  a  care  o'  dy  shmall 
lady  there,  Edgworth:  I  will  look  to  dish 
tall  lady  myself. 

Lan.  Welcome  gentlemen,  welcome  gen* 
tlemen. 

IFkit.  Predee  mashter  o'  de  Monshtersb, 
help  a  very  sick  lady  here  to  a  chair  to  shit 
in. 

Lan.  Presently,  sir. 


*  And  shakes  his  head  like  ak  rostler.]  These  reflections  on  the  players  were  easily 
entered  into  by  the  audience  of  our  author's  time.  In  the  expression  above,  unless,  Uke 
other  learned  commentators,  we  see  more  in  the  poet  than  he  really  intended,  it  is  not  im* 
possible  but  he  glanced  at  a  particular  actor,  whc^  name  furnished  him  with  an  equivocal 
allusion.  There  was  one  ff^tU.  Ostler,  a  comedian,  in  those  days,  and  who  was  generally  a 
performer  in  Jonson's  pieces.  The  pun,  if  one  was  designed,  tliough  unworthy  of  the  poet, 
would  pass  in  that  age  of  conundrums ;  and  unless  we  suppose  something  of  that  kind  in- 
tended, we  must  imagine  the  hostlers  then  ha(l  a  faculty,  w-hlch  the  present  generation  are 
liot  possessed  oC 
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•  iFkU,  GoodfsHl  B<nr,  Unla's  ale  andaqiia- 
vitac  ish  to  blaine  fort ;  shit  down«  sbweet 
Iieart,  shit  down  aod  sleep  a  little. 

rrkof  briHg  Mrs.  Overdo  a  chair. 

Edg.  Madam,  you  are  very  welcome 
bither.  [vapours^ 

ATno.  Yes,  and  you  shall  see  very  good 

Jus.  Here  is  my  care  come!  I  like  to  see 
him  in  so  good  company :  and  yet  I  wonder 
that  persons  of  tach  fawion  should  resort  hi- 
ther! IBy  E4gu;ortk. 

Edg.  There  is  a  very  private  house,  ma- 


[Tlie  Cut-purse  courts  mistress  Little^wit. 

Ian.  Will  it  |ikase  your  ladyship  sit,  ma* 
dam? 

fFin.  Yes,  gooilman.  They  do  so  all-to- 
be-madam  me,  I  think  they  think  me  a  very 
lady! 

Edg.  Whatelse,vmadam? 

lyiii.  Must  1  put  otf  my  mask  to  him? 

Edg,  0»  by  no  means. 

Win.  How  should  my  husband  know  roe 
then? 

KiM.  Husband?  an  idle  vapour,  be  must 
not  know  you,  nor  you  him  I  there*s  the 
true  vapour. 

Jus.  Yea,  I  will  observe  more  of  this :  is 
this  a  ladvi  friend  ? 

IVkit.  I,  and  dat  is  anoder  Udy,  sbweet- 
heart ;  if  dou  hash!  a  mind  to  'em,  give  me 
twelve-pence  from  tee,  and  dou  shalt  have 
eder-ocier  on  'em. 

Jus,  I  ?  this  will  prove  my  cbiciest  enor- 
mity :  I  will  follow  this. 

Edg'  Is  not  this  a  finer  life,  lady,  than  to 
be  clogg'd  with  a  husband  ? 

/^tff.  Yes,  a  great  deal.  When  will  they 
be^n,  trow'?  in  the  name  o'  the  motion  ? 

Edg.  £y-and-by,  madam  ;  they  stay  but 
for  company. 

Kno,  Do  you  hear,  puppet-master,  these 
are  tedious  vapours,  when  begin  you  ? 

Lun.  We  stay,  but  for  master  Little-wit, 
the  author,  who  is  gone  for  his  wife ;  aiul  we 
begin  presthtly. 

»^an.  Thaf8l,that'8l.      , 

Edg.  That  was  you,  lady;  but  ntm  you 
are  no  such  poor  thing. 

Kno.  Hang  the  auSior's  wife,  a  running 
lEapour !  here  be  ladies  wiU  stay  for  ne'er  a 
Delia  o'  'em  all. 

IVIoL  £ut  hear  me  now,  here  ish  one  o' 
<k  ladisb  ashlccp,  stay  till  shee  but  vake, 
man.  [do^ 

fVas.  How  now,  friends  ?  what's  here  to 

^  fit.  Two-pence  a-picce,  sir,  the  best  mo» 

tion  in  the  Fair.      [ths  door-keepers  again. 

IVas.  1  believe  you  lie  ?  if  you  do,  I'll 
have  my  money  again,  andbealb  you. 

Win.  Numpsiscome! 

Was.  Did  you  see  a  master  of  mine  come 
in  here,  a  tall  young  scfuiie  of  Harrow  o'  the 
Hill,  master  Bartholomew  Cokes  ? 

FiL  I  think  there  be  such  a  one  within. 

Was,  Look  he  be,  you  were  best:  but  it 


is  very  likely :  I  wosdcr  I  found  huM  not  at 
all  the  rest  I  ha'  been  at  the  Eaglc^  and 
the  Black  Wolf,  and  the  Bull  with  the  £ve 
lep  and  two  pizzles :  (he  was  a  calf  at  Ux« 
bridge-fair  two  years  a^one:)  and  at  the 
dogs  that  dance  the  n>orrice,  and  the  hare  ef 
the  Tabor ;  and  mist  him  at  all  these !  ^mim 
this  must  needs  be  some  fine  sight  thai  holds 
him  so,  if  it  have  him. 

Cok.  Come,  com^,  are  you  ready  now? 

Lan.  Presently,  sir. 

Was.  Hoyday,  he's  at  work  Ib  his  doublet 
and  hose:  do  you  hear,  sir?  are  you  em* 
ploy'd,  thaty ouare  bare-headed  and  so  busy  ? 

Cok.  Hold  your  peace,  Numps ;  yon 
have  been  i'  the  stocks,  1  hear. 

WsLS.  Does  he  know  that  \  nay,  then  the 
date  of  my  authority  is  out;  1  must  think 
no  longer  to  reign,  my  government  is  at  an 
end.  lie  that  will  correct  another,  mnit 
want  fault  in  himself. 

WinrW.   Sententious  Numps!     I    never 
heard  so  much  from  him  before. 
^  Lan.    Sure,  roaster   Littie-wit   will  not 
come;  please  you  take  your  place,  sir; 
we'll  begin. 

Cok.  1  pray  thee  do,  mine  ears  long  to  be 
at  it«  and  my  eyes  too.  O  Numps,  i'  the 
stocks,  Numps?  whcre's  your  sword, 
Numps? 

WoA.  I  pray  you  intend  your  game,  nr, 
let  me  alone. 

Cok.  Well  then,  we  are  quit  for  all. 
Come;  sit  down,  Numps  ;  I'll  interpret  to 
thee :  did  you  see  mistress  Grace  \  It's  no 
matter,  neither,  now  I  think  on*!,  teUmc 
anon. 

WLt-w.  A  great  deal  of  love  aad  care  he 
expresses. 

bra,  Alas !  would  you  have  him  to  ex« 

press  more  than  he  has  ?  tha^  were  tyranny. 

{    Cok.  Peace,  ho ;  now,  now. 

TH  *'  Iml  Gentles,  that  no  longer  your  ex« 

pectationa  may  wander, 

'*  Behold  our  chief  actor,  amocxjus  Letfnder. 

**  With  a  peat  deal  of  clothe  la|M>'d  about 

him  like  a  scar^    [Puddle-wharf; 

"  For  he  yet  serves  bis  father,  a  dyer  at 

'<  Which  place  we'll  make  bdd  witb^  to 

call  it  our  Abidas, 
^'As  the  Bank-side  is  ourSestoa;  and  lei 

it  not  be  deny'd  us. 

"  Now  as  he  is  beating,  to  make  the  dye 

take  the  fuller,  [in  a  scuUer; 

•'  Who  chances  to  come  by,  but  feur  Hero 

^'  And   seeing  Leander's    naked  keg  and 

goodly  calf,  [and  an  half. 

**  Cast  at  him  mm  the  boatt  a  sheep's  eye 

"  Now  she  is  landed,  and  the  scuUer  coma 

back,  [doth  lack* 

*'  By  aud-by  you  shall  see  what  Leander 

"  Pup.  L.  Cole,  Cole,  old  Cole. 

^«  ion.  That  is  the  sculler's  name  withaat 
controul. 

"  Pup.  L,  Cole,  Colt;  I  say.  Cole. 

'<  Ian,  We  do  hear  you. 
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•'  Pyp.  L.  Old  Cole, 

''  Zon.  Old  Cole  ?    is  the  dyer  tum'd 

collier }  how  do  you  sell  ? 
^'  Pup,  X.  A  pox  o'  your  manoers,  kiss 

my  hole  here,  and  scnell. 
*'  Imh^  ikiss  your  hole  aad  smeU?  there's 

manners  indeed. 
"  Pup,  L  Why,  Cole,  I  say.  Cole. 
"  Lan.  It's  the  sculler  you  seed. 
*'  Pup.  L.  I,  and  be  haag'd. 
*'  Lan,  Be  hang'd ;  look  you  yonder. 
**  Old  C<^,  you  must  go  hang  with  master 
I^ander, 
f'  Pup.  a  Where  is  he  ?  [fairs, 

'•Pup^L.  Here,  Cole:  what  feirest  of 
«*  Was  that  fare  that  thou  landedst  but  now 
at  Trig-stairs?" 
Cok*  What  was  that,  fellow  ?  pray  thee 
tell  me,  I  scarce  understand  'em. 

"  Lan,  Lvander  does  ask,  sir,  what  fair- 
est of  fairs,  [stairs? 
*'  Was  the  £ure  he  landed  but  now  at  lrig> 
*'Pup:C,  Jt  is  lovely  Hero. 
"  Pup,  L,  Nero  ? 
*'  Pup.  C.  No,  Hero,     j^ 
"  Lan.  It  is  Hero           ^^ 
**  Of  the  Rank-side,  he  saitb,  to  tell  you 

truth  without  erring, 
**  Is  come  over  into  Fish-street  to  eat  some 

fresh  herring. 
**  Leander  says  no  more,  but  as  fast  as  he 
can,  [to  the  Swan.*' 

*'  Gets  on  all  his  best  clothes,  and  will  after 
Cok,  Most  admirable  good,'i9't  not  ? 
*'  Lagn.  Suy,  sculler. 
"  Pap.  C.  What  say  you  ? 
**  Lan,  You  must  stay  for  Leander, 
**  And  carry  him  to  the  wench. 

"  Pup»  C.  You  rogue,  I  am  no  pandar.'^ 
Cok.  He  says  he  is  no  pandar.  '  i  is  a  fin^ 
language ;  I  undentand  it  now. 
**  Lm^   Are  you  no  pandar,  gpodman 
Cole  ?  here's  no  man  says  you  are: 
V  You'll  glow  a  hot  cole,  it  seems,  pray 
you  stay  for  your  fare. 
«'  Pup*  €.  WU1  he  come  away? 
•'  Lan,  What  do  you  say  ? 
^  Pup.  C,  I'd  ha'  him  come  away. 
**  Lan,  Would  tou  ha'  Leander  come 
away  ?  why,  pray,  nr,9lay. 
**  You're  angry,  goodman  Cole;  Ibelieye 

the  fair  maid 
''  Came  over  with  yoo  a*  trust.:  tell  us, 
sculler,  are  you  paid  ? 
"  Ptq).  C.  Ye^  goodmaa  Hogrubbero* 
Picktrhatch. 
''Lan.  How?  Hogrubber  o  Pickt-hotck. 
^'  Pup.  C.  I,  Hogrubber  e'  Pickt-batch. 
,  Take  you  that. 

JL      [The  Pupp€i  $irik»  km  Mrr  ih^paU, 
«l«».0,mykeadl 
"  Pup.  C.  Harm  watch,  harm  catch,'* 
Cak.  Harm  watch,  karin  catch>  he  says ; 
Tery  good  i'  fsitb:  tbe^sculkr  had  like  to 
ba'  Knock'd  you,  aifrah* 
JLa>i.Y«»  but  thai  kis  ikieoBirdbiv  away. 


'•  Pup,  L.  Row  ^ace,  row  apac^,  row, 
row,  row,  row,  row.  ' 

^*  Lan.  You  are  knavisbly  loaden,  seuUer, 

take  heed  where  you  go. 
**  Pup.  C.  Knave  i'  your  face,  goodman 

rogue. 
**  Pigk  L,  Row,  row,  row,  row,  row.** 
Cok.  He  said,  knave  i'  your  face,  friend. 
Lan,  I,  sir,  I  heard  him.    But  there's  im 
talking  to  these  watermen,  they  will  ha'  the 
last  word. 

Cok,  God's  my  life !  I  am  not  allied  to 
the  sculler  yet ;  he  shall  be  Dauphin  my 
boy.  But  my  fiddle-stick  does  fiddle  in  and 
out  too  much:  I  pray  thee  speak  to  liim 
on't ;  tell  him  I  would  have  him  t^rry  in  my 
sight  more. 

Lan.  I  pray  you  be  content;  you'll  have 
enough  on  him,  sir. 
"  Now,  gentles,  I  take  it,  here  is  noae  of 

you  so  stupid, 
"  But  that  you  have  heard  of  a  little  god  of 

love  call'd  Cupid ; 
'*  Who  out  oi  kindness  to  Leander,  hearing 

he  but  saw  her, 
"  This  present  day  and  hour  doth  turn  him- 
self to  a  drawer. 
"  And  because  he  would  have  their  first ; 

meeting  to  be  merrv, 
"  He  strikes  llero  in  k)ve  to  hun  with  a  pint 

of  sherry ; 
**  Which  he  tells  her  from  amorous  htatt- 

der  is  sent  her, 
"  Who  after  him  into  the  room  of  Hero 
doth  venture. 
[Pupped  Lionder  goes  into  mUtras  Ntro^M 

room, 
**  Pup.  Jo.  A  pint  of  sack,  scofe  a  pint  of 

sack  i'  the  Conney." 
Cok.  Sack?    you  said  but  e'en  now  it 

should  be  sherry. 
*'  Pitp.  Jo.  Why  so  it  IS ;  sherry,  shcny, 

sherry." 
Cok.  Sherry,  sherry,  sherry.  By  my  trodi 
he  makes  me  merry.  1  must  have  a  name 
for  Cupid  too.  Let  me  see,  thou  migl^st 
help  me  now,  an'  thou  wouldest,  Numps,  at 
a  dead  lift ;  but  thou  art  dreaming  o*  the 
stocks  stilL  Do  not  think  oe't,  1  jbave  foi^ 
^ot  it;  'tis  buta  nine>days  wonder,  man;  let 
It  not  trouble  thee* 

f§^as,  [  would  the  stocks  were  about  your 
neck,  sir ;  condition  I  hung  by  the  beds  in 
them  till  the  wonder  were  o^  from  you, 
with  all  my  heart 

Cok.  Well  said,  resolute  Numps ;  but  haik 

you.  friend,  where's  the^  friendship  all  this 

while  between  my  drum  Damon*  and  my 

pipePytliias? 

Jjm.  You  shall  see  by-and-by^  «r. 

Cok.  You  think  my  hobbv-horK  k  for« 

f>tten  too ;  no,  I'll  see  ^em  all  enact  l>dbin 
g9 ;  I  shall  not  know  which  to  lova  bert 
else. 

Kuo.  This  g^dlant  has  mterrupting  vapmin^ 
troublesome  vapours;  Whit,  puff  with  him. 
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Whit.  No,  I  pre  6et,  captain,  let  him 
alone ;  he  is  a  child  i'  faith,  la. 
*'  Lan,  Now  gentles,  to  the  friends,  who 
in  number  are  two, 
"  And  lodg'd  in  that  ale>house  in  which  fair 

Hero  does  do. 
^'  Damon  (for  some  kindness  done  him  the 

last  week) 
•*  Is  come,  fair  Hero,  in  Fish-street,  this 

morning  to  seek : 
•'  Pythias  does  smell  thfe  knavery  of  the 

meeting, 
•*  And  now  you  shall  sec  their  true  friendly 
greeting. 
'"  Pup.  P*    You  whore-masterly  slave, 

you." 
Cok.  Whore-raasterlv  slave  you?    very 
friendly  and  familiar,  tiiat. 

"  Pup.  D\  VVhore-master  i'  thv  face, 
"  Thou  hast  lain  with  her  thyself,  Vil  prove't 
i'  this  place.'* 
Cok.  Damon  says  Pythias  has  lain  with 
her  himself,  he'll  prove^t  in  this  place. 
*'  Laa.  They  are  whore-masters  both,  sir, 

thaf  s  a  plain  case. 
**  Pup.  P.  You  lie  like  a  rogue. 
'*  Im.  Do  I  lie  like  a  rogue  ? 
''  Pup,  P,  A  pimp  and  a  scab. 
**  Lan.  A  pimp  andia  scab  ?     [one  drab. 
*•  I  say,  between  you,  you  have  both  but 
**  Pup.  Z>.  You  lie  again. 
•*  Lan.  Do  Hie  again? 
'*  Pup.  D.  Like  a  rogue  agaui« 
**  Lan.  Like  a  rogue  again  ? 
"  Pup.  P.  And  you  are  a  pimp  asam.*' 
Cok*  And  you  are  a  pimp  again,  ne  says. 
**Pvp.D.  And  a  scab  asain.'' 
Cok.  Andascabaga'm,  besays. 
**  Lan.  And  I  say  again,  you  are  both 
whore-masters  again. 
^  An<i  you  have  both  but  one  drab  again. 

'*  Pvp.  D.  P.  Dost  thou,  dost  thou,  dost 
thou? 

"Lrni.  What,  both  at  once? 

•*  Pup.  P.  Down  with  him,  Damon. 

*'  Pup.  D.  Pink  his  euts,  Pythias. 

'*  Lan.  What,  so  niaTicioiis  ? 
••  Will  ye  murder  me,  masters  both,  i'  my 
own  house?" 

Cok.  Ho!    well  acted,  my  drum,  well 
kcted,  my  pipe,  well  acted  still. 

fi^as.  Well  acted,  with  all  my  heart. 

••  Lan.  Hold,  hold  your  hands." 

Cok,  I,  both  your  hands,  for  my  sake ! 
for  you  ha'  both  done  well. 

"  Pup.  D.  Graniercy,  pure  Pythias. 

•'  Pup.  P.  Gramercy,  dear  Damon." 

Cok.  Gramercy  to  you  both,  my  Pipe 
and  my  Drtim. 

-    *'  Pup.  P.  D.  Come  now  we'll  together 
«•  to  breakfast  to  Hero. 

«•  Lan.  Tis  well  you  can  now  go  to  break* 
fast  to  Hero. 
/'  You  have  given  me  my  breakfast,  with  a 
hone  and  hooero." 
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Cok.  How  is't,  friend,  b»'  they  hurt  thee  > 
Lan.  O  no !  {%hcm. 

Between  yon  and  I,  sir,  we  do  but  make 

"  Thus,  gentles,  you  pmdve,  without  any 
denial, 

"  'Twixt  Damon  and  Pythias  here,  friend- 
ship's true  trial. 

*'  Tho'  hourly  they  quatrel  thut»  and  roar 
each  with  other, 

"  They  fight  you  no  mere  than  docs  bro- 
ther with  brother. 

"  But  friendly  together,  at  the  next  man 
thev  meet,  [sceH." 

**  They  let  fly  their  anger,  as  here  you  might 
Cok.  Well,  we  have  seen't,  and  thou  bast 

felt  it,  whatsoever  thou  sayest      Whafs 

next,  what's  next  ? 
"  Lan.  This  while  young  Tieandrr  with 
fsur  Hero  is  drinking, 

"  And  Hero  grown  drunk  to  anr  man's 
thinking !  [flaw  her, 

"  Yet  was  it  not  three  pints  of  shiahry  could 

'<  TiU  Cupid  distinguWd  like  Jonas  the 
drawer,  [lurks 

**  From  under  his  apnw,  where  his  lechery 

"  Put  love  m  her  sack.    Now  nuu-k  how  .it 
works. 

^  *'  Pup.H.  OLeander,Leandeomydear, 

*-  my  dear  Leander, 


^  ril  for  ever  be  thy  goose,  so  thoiPTt  be  my 
Cok.  Excellently  well  said.  Fiddle,  she'U 
ever  be  his  goose,  so  he'll  be  her  gander; 
was't  notso? 
Lan,  Yes,  air,  but  mark  his  answer  now. 
"  Pup.  L.  And  sweetest  of  geeae,  before  I 
go  to  bed,  [to  tread." 

**  I'll  swim  o'er  the  Thames,  my  goose,  thee 
Cok.    Brave  \    he    will   swun  o'er  the 
Thames,  and  tread  his  goose  to-night,  be 
says. 

Lan.  I,  peace,  su*,  they'll  be  angry  if  they 
hear  you  eaves-dropping,  now  they  are  set- 
ting their  match. 

<'  Pup.  L.  But  lest  the  Thames  should  be 
dark,  my  goose,  my  dear  fnend, 
''  Let  thy  window  be  provided  ni  a  caadle^ft 
end. 
**  Pup.  H.  Fear  not,  nay  gaadtsr,  I  protest 
I  should  handle 
'*  My  matters  very  ill,  if  I  had  not  a  whole 
candle. 
"  Pup,  L.  WeU  then,  look  to't,  and  kiss 

me  to  boot. 
"  Lan.  Now  here  come  the  friends  agaioy 
Pythias  and  Damon, 

l^Damon  and  PuUuoi  aUet* 
•*  And  under  their  clokes  they  nave  of  ba- 
con a  gammon. 
"  Pup.  P.  Drawer,  fill  some  wine  here."      < 
*'  Lan.  How  some  wine  there  ?     [bear  I 
'*  There's  company  already,  sir,  piay  ft* 
"  Pup.  D.  "las  Hero. 
''  Lan.  Yes,  but  she  will  not  be  taken, 
**  After  sack  and  fresh-herring,  witbyonr 
Dunmow-bacoD. 
«  Ftp.  P.  You  lie,  k'»  WestfabtaiC  > 
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•'  Ijoi*  Wettohalian  you  shouW  say. 
•*  Pttp.  />.  It  you  hold  not  your  peace, 
you  are  a  coxcomb  I  would  say. 
ILBomdtT  and  Hero  are  kiuing. 
^*Pup.  What's  here,  what's  here?  kiss, 

kiss,  upon  kiss  ? 
**  JjooL    \  wherefore  should  they  not^ 
what  harm  is  in  this  ? 
**  Tis  mistress  Hero. 
*'Pvp.D,  Mistress  Hero's  a  whore. 
**  Lan.  Is  she  a  whore?  keep  you  quiet, 

or,  sir  knave,  out  of  door. 
"  Pup.  />.  Knave  out  of  door  ? 
•*  Pup.  H:  Yes,  knave  out  of  door. 
«  Pm.  D.  Whore  out  of  door. 
i..     {Here  the  puppets  quarrel  and/all  toge- 
ther by  the  ears. 
**  Pup.  H.  I  say,  knave  out  of  door. 
"  Pup.  D.  I  say,  whore  out  of  door. 
"  Pup.  P.  Yea,  so  say  I  too. 
"  Pup.  //.  Kiss  the  whore  o'  the  arse. 
**  Lan.  Now  you  have  something  to  do: 
**  You  must  kiss  her  o'  the  arse,  she  says. 
*'  Ptfp.  D.  P.  So  we  will,  so  we  will. 
'*  Pup.  H.    O    my   haunches,    O   my 

haunches,  hold,  hold. 
'*Ltuu  Stand'st  thou  still? 
''  Lcander,  where  art  thou  ?  stand'st  thou 

still  like  a  sot, 
*«  And  not  oflFer'st  to  break  both  their  heads 

with  a  pot? 
'•  See  who's  at  thine  elbow  there  1  puppet 
Jonas  and  Cupid. 
^*  Pup.  J.  Upon  *em,  Leander,  be  not  so 
sti^id.  IVteyJight. 

*'  Pup.  JL  You  goat-bearded  slave ! 
'*  Pi^.  D.  You  whore-master  knave  ! 
•'  Pup.  L.  Thou  art  a  whore-master  ! 
"  Pup.  J.  Whore-masters  all ! 
*'  Imh.  See,  Cupid  with  a  word  has  ta*en 

up  the  brawl." 
Kno.  These  be  fine  vapours  ! 
Cok.  By  this  good  day  they  fight  bravely ! 
do  they  not,  Numps  ? 
.   Was.  Yes,  they  Jack'd  but  you  to  be  their 
second  all  this  wnile. 

*'  Lao,  This  tragical  encounter  falling  out 

thus  to  busy  us,  [nysius; 

*'  It  raises  up  the  ghost  of  their  friencf  Dio- 

.«  Not  like  a  monarch,  but  the  master  of  a 

school,  [he  is  no  fool. 

•'  In  a  scrivener's  furx'd  ^own,  which  shews 

*'  For  therein  he  hath  wit  enough  to  keep 

himself  warm.  [hann 

**  O  Damon,  he  cries,  and  Pythias,  what 

*'  Hath  poor  Dionysius  done  you  in  his 

^rave, 

**  That  alter  his  death  you  should  fall  out 

thus  and  rave,  [knave  ? 

**  And  call  amorous  Leander  whore-master 

''  Pup.  D.  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  I  promise 

you,  endure  it."  . 

SCENE    V. 

[Tothem]  Busy. 
"  Mui»  Down  with  Dagon^  down  with  Da- 


gon ;  'tis  I,  will  uo  longer  endure  your  pr<>« 
tanations. 

Lan.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Bus.  1  will  remove  Dafi;on  there,  I  say, 
that  idol,  that  heathenish  idol,  that  remams 
(as  I  may  say)  a  beam,  a  very  beam,  not  a 
beam  of  the  sun,  nor  a  beam  of  the  moon, 
nor.  a  beam  of  a  ballance,  neither  a  house- 
beam,  nor  a  weaver's  beam,  but  a  beam  in 
the  eye,  in  the  eye  of  the  brethren ;  a  very 
great  beam,  an  exceeding  great  beam  ;  such 
as  are  your  staee-playcrs,  rhimers,  and  mor- 
rice^lancers,  wno  have  walked  hand  in  hand, 
in  contempt  of  the  brethren,  and  the  cause; 
and  been  borne  out  by  instruments  of  no 
mean  countenance. 

Lan.  Sir,  I  jpresent  nothing  but  what  is  11-  >^^^ 
cens'd  by  authority. 

Bus.  Thou  art  all  licence,  even  licentious- 
ness itself,  Shimei ! 

Lan.  I  have  the  master  of  the  revels  hand, 
for't,  sir.   • 

Bus.  The  master  of  rebels  hand  thou  • 
hast ;  Satan's !  hold  thy  peace,  thy  scurri- 
lity, shut  up  thy  mouth,  tliy  profession  is 
damnable,  and  in  pleading  for  it  thou  dost 
plead  for  BaaL  I  have  long  opened  my 
mouth  wide,  and  gaped,  I  have  gaped  as  the 
oyster  for  the  tide,  after  thy  destruction :  but 
cannot  compass  it  by  suit  or  dispute;  so  tliat 
I  look  for  a  Dickering,  ere  lon^  and  then  a 
battle. 

Kno.  Good  Banbury  vapours. 

Cok.  Friend,  you'd  have  an  ill  match 
on't,  if  you  bicker  with  him  here,  though  he 
be  no  man  o'  the  fist,  he  has  friends  that  will 
to  cuffs  for  him.  Numps,  will  not  you  take 
our  side  ? 

£dg.  Sir,  it  shall  not  need,  in  my  mind  he 
ofTers  him  a  fairer  course,  to  end  it  by  dis- 
putation! hast  thou  nothing  to  say  for  thy- 
self, in  defence  of  thy  quality? 

Lan.  Failb,  sir,  I  am  not  well  stlidied  in 
these  controversies,  between  the  hypocrites 
and  us.  But  here's  one  of  xny  motion,  pup- 
pet Dionysius,  shall  undertake  him,  and  I'll 
venture  tiie  cause  oiv't. 

Cok.  Who  ?  ray  hobby-horse  ?  will  he 
dispute  with  him  ? 

Lan.  Yes,  sir,  and  make  a  hobby-ass  of 
him,  I  hope.  • 

Cok.  lliat's  excellent!  indeed  he  looks 
like  the  best  scholar  of 'em  all.  Come,  sir, 
you  must  be  as  good  as  your  word  now. 

Bus.  I  will  not  fear  to  make  my  spirit  and 
gifts  known !  assist  me  zeal,  hll  me,  fill  me» 
that  is,  make  me  full. 

Win-to.  What  a  desperate,  prophane 
wretch  is  this !  is  there  any  ignorance  or  im- 
pudence like  his  ?  to  call  his  zeal  to  fill  him 
against  a  puppet ! 

^ua.  I  Know  uo  fitter  match  than  a  pup- 
pet to  commit  with  an  hypocrite ! 

Bus.  First,  I  say  unto  thee,  idol,  thou 
hast  no  calling.  fsius. 

*'  Pup.  Di.  You  lie,  I  am  call'd  Diony- 
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yonng 
IS  but 
again; 


*'  Pup»  Yott  lie,  yoa  fie,  toa  lie  alxniu* 
aably^ 

Cok.  Good,  by  my  troth,  be  has  ^cn 
hjm  the  fie  thrice. 
:/  "  Pup,  It  is  your  okl  stale  argument  agabat 
/"  the  players,  but  it  will  not  hold  agumt 
**  the  pcrppets ;  for  we  tiave  neither  maie 
**  nor  female  amongst  us.  And  that  thou 
"  may'st  see,  if  thou  wilt,  like  a  malidoQs 
*'  puibKnd  zeal  as  thou  art  !** 

\The  puppet  takes  vp  his  gofmaU, 

Edg,  By  my  faith,  there  he  has  answo'd 
you,  friend,  byplam  demonftrabon. 

"  Pup.  Nay,  1*11  prove,  against  e'er  a  rpb- 
"  bin  of  'em  all,  that  my  standing  is  as  law- 
'*  ful  as  his ;  that  I  speak  by  mspirdtian,  as 
*'  well  as  he;  that  I  have  as  little  to  do  with 
''  learning  as  he ;  and  do  scorn  her  helps  a 
*'  much  as  he." 

Bus.  I  am  confuted,  the  cauae  bath  foiled 
me. 

"  Pup.  Then  be  converted,  be  converted." 

Lnn.  Be  eonverted,  I  pray  you,  and  let 
the  play  go  on ! 

JEPii^.  bet  it  go  on ';  for  I  am  changed, 
and  will  become  a  beholder  with  you ! 

Cok.  That's  brave  i'  faitfi,Hhou  hast  ctfr 
ried  it  away,  hobby-horse ;  on  with  the  olay ! 

Jus.  Stay,  now  do  I  fbrtitd ;  i  am  Adam 
Overdo !  sit  still,  I  charge  you. 

[The  Justice  iisaroers  Umst^* 

Op*.  What,  my  brother  i*  law  • 

Gra.  My  wise  guardian ! 

Edg.  Justice  Overdo! 

Jus.  It  is  time  to  take  enonttity  bv  tbe 
forehead,  and  brand  it;  for  I  bave  discd- 
verM  enou^. 

S  C  E  N  £    VI. 

\To  them]  Sttorhus,  (Hke  the  ma^masi:) 

Pure-axfi;  (a  tMIc  qfier)  Ukle^U :  [to 

ihem\  Troubled,  Ursula.  NightingaU. 

Suar.  Nay,  come,  mistress  bride;  you 
must  do  as  1  do,  now.  You  must  be  mad 
with  me,  in  truth.  I  have  here  justice 
Overdo  for  it. 

Just.  Peace,  good  Trouble-all ;  come  hi- 
ther, and  you  shall  trouble  none.  I  vill 
take  the  charge  of  you,  and  your  friend  too; 
you  also,  young  man,  shall  be  my  care; 
stand  there. 

[To  the  Cut-pune  and  mslress  LUHtmt. 

Edg.  Now,  mercy  upon  me. 

Ano.  Would  we  were  away,  Whit,  these 
are  dangerous  vapours,  best  fall  off  with  oor 
bmls  for  fear  o'  the  cage. 

[7^  rest  are  steaHngaasy. 

Jus.  Stay,  is  not  my  name  your  terror? 

'  Pup.  Di.  It  is  notpraphane. 
Bus.  It  is  praphane.']  Mr.  Selden  (see  his  Table  Talkj  observei  on  thb  passage,  that  the 
author  intended  satiricafly  to  express  the  vain  disputes  of  divines,  by  Inigo  Lanthom's  dis- 
puting witli  a  puppet  in  Bartholomew-Fair .*  B  is  so,  it  is  not  so  i  It  u  so,  it  is  not  so:  crj* 
m^  thus  to  one  another  a  quarter  of  an  hour  toeether.  Mr.  Selden  quoted  by  memory,  hut 
this  is  the  passage  he  meant;  and  he  calls  him  Iniro  Ijmthorn,  because ImsoJone^ai 
was  remarked  above,  was  sneered  at  in  the  chapter  of  Leatherhead. 


tail.  The  motion  says,  you  lie,  he  is  callM 
Dionysius  i'  the  matter,  and  to  that  calling 
he  answers. 

Bus.  I  mean  no  vocation,  idol,  no  pre* 
sent  lawful  calling. 

**  Pup.  Di.  Is  yours  a  lawful  caflmg  ?" 

Lan.  the  motion  asketfa,  if  youns  be  a 
lawful  callmg  ? 

Bus.  Yes,  mine  is  of  the  fipirit. 

•*  Pup.  Di.  Then  idol  h  a  lawftri  callmg." 

Lan.  He  says,  then  idol  is  a  lawfid  call- 
ing ;  for  you  calPd  him  idol,  and  your  call- 
ing is  of  the  spirit. 

Cok'.  Weil  disputed,  hobby-horse. 

Take  not  part  with  the  wicked, 

ilant :  he  neigheth  and  hinnietb,  all 

innying  sophistry.    I  call  him  idol 

yet,  I  say,  his  calling,  his  profession 

h^prophane,  it  is  prophane,  idol. 

«  Pup.  Di.  It  IS  not  prophane.'' 

Lan.  It  is  not  prophane,  ne  says* 

Bus.  It  is  prophane  ^ 

•*  Pi^.  It  is  not  prophane." 

Bus.  It  is  prophane. 

*•  Pup.  It  IS  not  prophane." 

Lan.  Well  said,  confute  him  with  Not, 
stilL  You  cannot  bear  him  dowi^ith  your 
base  noise,  sir. 

Bus.  Nor  he  me,  with  his  treble  creeking, 
though  he  creek  like  the  chariot-wheds  of 
Satan ;  I  am  zealous  for  the  cause—— 

Lan.  As  a  dog  for  a  bone. 

Bus.  And  I  say,  it  is  prophane,  as  being 
thejpag;c  of  Pride,  and  the  waiting-woman 
•f  Vanity. 

**  Pup.  D.  Yea  ?  what  say  you  to  your 
tire-women,  then  ?" 

Lan,  Good. 

**  Pup,  Or  feather  makers  i' the  Friers, 
**  that  are  o'  your  faction  of  feith  ?  Are  not 
^  they  with  tneir  perukes,  and  their  puffs, 
**  their  fims,  and  tlieir  huffs,  as  much  pages 
'*  of  Pride,  and  waiters  upon  Vanity  ?  What 
*•  say  you  ?  what  say  you  ?  what  say  you  ?" 

Bus.  I  will  not  answer  for  them. 

"  Pup.  Because  you  cannot,  because  you 
"  cannot.  Is  a  bugle-maker  a  lawful  call- 
**  lng>  or  the  confect-makers  ?  such  you 
•*  have  there;  or  your  French  fashioner? 
•*  you'd  have  all  the  sin  withm  yourselves, 
"  would  you  not?  would  you  not?" 

Bus.  No,  Dagon. 

*'^Pup.  What  then,  Dagonet  ?  is  a  puppet 
worse  than  these  ?" 

Bus.  Yes,  and  my  main  argument  against 
you  is,  that  you  are  an  abomination;  for  the 
male,  among  you,  putteth  on  the  apparel  of 
the  female,  and  the  female  of  the  male. 
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«S 


fFhit  Yesh  faith,  man,  and  it  ish  for  tat  we 
would  be  gone,  man. 

Lit.  O  gentiemen  !  did  you  not  see  a  wife 
of  mine 't  I  ha*  k»t  rny  little  wife^  as  I  shall 
be  trusted:  my  little  pretty  Wuu  I  left 
Ker  at  the  great  woman's  house  in  trust 
yohder,  the  pi^womaii's,  with  captain  Jor- 
dan, and  captain  Whit,  very  good  men,  and 
I  cannot  hear  of  her.  Poor  fool,  I  fear  she's 
stepp'd  aside.  Mother,  did  you  not  see 
Win  ? 

Jus.  If  this  CTave  niatron  be  your  mother, 
sir,  stand  by  her,  et  digUo  compesce  label- 
lum,  I  may  perhaps  spring  a  wife  for  you 
anon.  Brother  Bartholonvew,  1  ani  sadly 
sorry  to  see  you  so  lightly  given,  and  such  a 
disciple  of  enormity,  with  your  grave  go- 
vernor Humphrey:  but  stand  you  both 
there,  in  the  midfdle  place;  I  will  repre- 
hend yoi^  in  your  coune.  '  Mistress  Grace, 
let  me  rescue  you  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
stranger. 

H^tn-w,  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  a  kinsman 

fhers. 

Jus.  Are  you  so  ?  of  what  name,  sir  ? 

ff^in-w,  Win-wife,  sir. 

Jus,  Master  Win-wife  ?  I  hope  you  have 
won  no  wife  of  her,  sir:  if  ^ou  have,  I  will 
examine  thb  possibility  of  it,  at  fit  leisure. 
Now,  to  my  enormities :  look  upon  me,  O 
London  !  and  see  me,  O  Smitnfieid !  the 
example  of  justice,  and  mirror  of  magis- 
trates ;  the  true  top  of  formality,  and 
scourge  of  enormity.  Hearken  unto  my 
labours,  and  but  observe  my  discoveries ; 
and  compare  Hercules  with  me,  if  thou 
dar*st,  of  old ;  or  Columbus,  Magellan,  or 
our  country-man  Drake  of  later  times ; 
stand  forth  you  weeds  of  enormity,  and 
spreads  [To  JBusy,^  First,  Rabbi  Busy,  thou 
superiunatical  hypocrite :  [to  Lantern.'] 
Next,  thou  other  extremity,  thou  prophane 
professor  of  puppetry,  little  better  than 
poetry :  [to  the  horse-courser  and  cut-purse.'] 
Then  thou  strong  debaucher  and  seducer  of 
youth  ;  witness  this  easy  and  honest  young 
man  :  [to  captain  IVhit^  and  mistress  Uttle- 
wit.]  Now  thou  q^quire  of  dames,  madams, 
and  twelve-penny  ladies:  now  my  green 
madam  herself,  of  the  price ;  let  me  unmask 
your  ladyship. 

lit.  O  my  wife,  my  wife,  my  wife  ! 

Jus,  Is  she  your  wife  ?  Redde  te  Harpocra- 
tem! 

Enter  Trouble-all. 

Trou.  By  your  leave,  stand  by,  my  mas- 
ters, be  uncovered. 

Urs. ,  O  stay  him,  stay  him,  help  to  cry. 
Nightingale ;  my  pan,  my  pan  !       ^ 

Jus.  What*s  the  matter  ? 

Nig,  He  has  stol'n  gammar  Ursla's  pan. 

Trou,  Yes,  and  I  fear  no  man  but  justice 
Overdo. 

Jus,  Ursla }  where  is  she  ?  O  tlie  sow  of 


enormity,  this  !  welcome,  staiK)  you  there ; 
-yon,  songster,  there. 

[T0  Ursula  and  NighttngaU. 

Urs.  An'  please  year  worship,  I  am  in  no 
fault :  a  gentlemaiQ .  stnpp^d  him  in  my 
booth,  and  borrowed  his  ^wn,  amd  hns  bsf^; 
and  he  ran  away  witk*my  goods  here  fen  it. 

Jus.  Then  this  is  the  true  mad-man,  and 
you  are  the  enormity  !  [To  Quarlotis. 

Quar.  You  are  i*'  tiie  right ;  1  am  mad, 
but  from  the  gowu  o^itwaro. 

Jus,  Stand "yaatheie. 

Sliuir.  Where  you  please,  sir. 

Over.  O  lend  fue  >  bastn,  I  ara  sickf  I 
am  sick  ;  m  here'^  Mr.  Overdo }  6ff4l|^t. 
call  hithk^r  my  Adam.  IMrs.  0perd9MH<i, 
and  her  liusbaiid  is  sHiae'd.']        «: 

Jua.  How? 

ff^fii.  Dy  very  own  wife,  i*  foit,  wofsliip- 
ful  Adam. 

Over.  Will  not  my  Adam  come  at  me  ? 
shall  f  see  him  no  more  then? 

Quar.  Sir,  why  do  you  not  go  on  with  the 
enormity ^  are  you  oppress* d  with  it?  I'll 
,help  you  :  hark  you,  sir,  i'  your  ear ;  your 
innocent  ymmg*  man,  you  nave  ta'en  such 
care  of  all  this  day,  is  a  cut-purse,  that  hath 
got  all  your  brother  Cokes's  things,  and 
help'd  you  to  your  beating,  and  the  stocks : 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  hang  him  now,  and 
shew  him  your  magistrate^  wit,  you  may ; 
but  I  should  think  it  were  better  recovering 
the  goods,  smd  to  save  your  estimation  in 
him.  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  gift  of  your 
ward,  Mrs.  Grace :  look  you,  here  is  your 
hand  and  seal,"  by  the  way.  Mr.  Win-wife, 
give  you  joy,  you  are  Palemon,  you  are 
possest  o'  the  gentlewoman,  but  she  must 
pay  me  value,  here's  warrant  for  it  And, 
honest  mad*man,  there's  thy  gown  and  cap 
again ;  I  thank  thee  for  my  wife.  [To  tlie 
mdow.l  Nay,  I  can  be  mad,  sweet-heart, 
when  I  please  still ;  never  fear  me :  and 
careful  Numps,  where's  he?  I  thank  him 
for  my  licence. 

ff^AS.  How  !      [ff^aspe  misseth  the  licence. 

Quar.  'Tis  true,  Numps, 

fFas.  I'll  be  hang'd  then. 

Quar.  Look  i*  your  box,  Numps ;  nay, 
sirrstand  not  you  fix'd  here,  like  a  stake  in 
Flnsbury,  to  be  shot  at,  or  the  whipping- 
post i'  the  Fair,  but  get  your  wife  out  o' 
the  air,  it  will  make  her  worse  else ;  and 
remember  you  are  but  Adam,  flesh  and 
blood  I  you  have  your  frailty,  forget  your 
other  name  of  Overdo,  and  invite  us  all  to 
supper.  There  you  and  I  will  compare  our 
discoveries ;  ana  drown  the  memory  of  all 
enomiity  in  your  biggest  bowl  at  home. 

Cok.  How  now,  Numps,  ha*  you  lost  it? 
I  warrant  'twas  when  thou  wert  i*  the  stocks. 
Why  dost  not  speak  ! 

fras.  I  will  never  speak  while  I  live  again, 
for  aught  I  know. 
3P 
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/iff.  Naj»  Humphrey,  if  I  be  patient, 
you  muit  be  so  too ;  this  pleasant  conceited 
gentleman  hath  wrought  upon  my  judg- 
ment, and  prevailed :  I  pray  you  take  care 
of  your  sick  friend,  mistress  ^ice,  and  my 
good  friends  all— - 

fiuor.  And  no  enormities. 


Jus.  I  invite  you  home  with  me  to  my 
house  to  supper:  I  will  have  none  fear  to 
go  along,  for  my  intents  are  ad  correcUonan, 
non  ad  destructumem  ;  ad  adificandum,  ntm 
ad  dirutndum :  so  lead  on. 

Cok.  Yes,  and  bring  the  actors  along, 
I  we'll  ha'  the  rest  o'  the  play  at  home. 


THE    EPILOGUE. 


YOUR  Maiesty  hath  seen  the  play,  and  you 
Can  best  allow  it  from  your  ear  and  view. 
You  know  the  scope  of  writers,  and  what  store 
Of  leave  is  given  them,  if  they  take  not  more. 
And  turn  it  into  licence :  you  can  tell 
If  we  have  us'd  that  leave  you  gave  us,  well : 


Or  whether  we  to  rage  or  licence  break, 
Or  be  prophaDe,or  makeprophane  men  speak: 
Thh  is  your  power  to  juilge  (g^eatsir)  and  not 
The  envy  ot  a  few.  Which  if  we  have  got, 
We  value  less  what  their  dislike  can  bring, 
I  If  it  so  happy  be,  t'  have  pleas'd  the  King. 


This  Comedy  was  first  acted  in  the  year  1614,    ^ 
By  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  Servants. 


THE  DEVIL  IS  AN  ASS. 


PERSONSREPRESENTED. 


Satak^  the  great  devil, 
Puo>  the  less  deviL 
iNiauiTT,  the  vice. 
FiTz-DOTTREL,  a  squdvc  €(f  Norfolk. 
Mistress  Franc bs«  his  mfe* 
Meer-Craft,  the  projector, 
EvBR-iLLy  his  champion. 
WiTTiPOLy  a  youn^  gallant. 
Makly^  his  friend. 
Engine,  a  broker. 
Trainxs,  the  prqjeetor^s  man. 


Gilt-he AD>  a  gold-smith. 

Plutarch  us,  his  son. 

Sir  Poule  Either-side,  a  laxoyer,  and 

justice. 
Lady  Either-side,  his  wife. 
Lady  Taile-bush,  the  lady  protectress. 
Pit-pall,  her  xiMman. 
Ambler,  her  gentkmanrusher. 
Sledge,  a  smith,  the  constable. 
Shackles,  keeper  qf  Newgate. 
Serjeants. 


SC EN E,  London. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


"  THE  Devil  is  an  Ass :  that  is,  to-day, 
"  The  name  of  what  you  are  met  for,  a  new 

play. 
"  Yet,  grandees,  would  you  were  not  come 

to  grace 
"  Our  matter,  with  allowing  us  no  place. 
"  Though  you  presume    Satan,  a  subtle 

thing, 
**  And  may  have  heard  he's  worn  in  a 

thumb-ring ; 
''  Do  not,  on  these  presu  mptions,  force  us  act 
''  In  compass  of  a  cheese-trencher.    This 

tract 
"  Will  ne'er  admit  our  Vice,  because  of 

yours.  ^ 

**  Anon,  who  worse  than  you,  the  fault  en- 
dures 
*'  That  yourselves  make  ?  when  ^u  will 

"  thrust  and  spurn, 
*^  And  knock  us  o'  the  elbows  ;  and  bid, 

turn ; 
*^  As  if,  when  we  had  spoke,  we  roust  be 

gone, 

'  And  shew  this  hujt  the  %K3iL%  vace  you  have  done 
Your  dmr  delight,  the  devil  op  Edmonton.]  The  *awff  ^tf,  that  is,  the  same 
countenance  and  encouragement:  a  critic,  not  considenng  the  licentious  conciseness  of  out 
author's  style,  would  alter  it  to  faU,  i.  e.  fortune  or  success ;  but  the  present  reading  is 
the  true  one.  The  devil  qf  Edmonton  was  a  play,  in  high  esteem  at  that  time  with  the 
populac* 


'^  Or,  till  we  speak,  must  all  run  in,  t* 

one, 
"  Like,  the  young  adders,  at  the  old  one's 

mouth } 
"  Would  we  could  stand  due  north,  or  had 

no  south, 
"  If  that  offend  ;  or  were  Muscovy  glass, 
"  That  you  might  look  our  scenes  thro'  as 

they  pass. 
**  We  know  not  how  to  affect  you.      If 

you'll  come 
*'  To  see  new  plays,  pray  you  afford  us 

room, 
*'  And  shew  this  but  the  same  fice  you  have 

done  * 
*'  Your  dezr  deWght,  The  devil  qf  Edmonton. 
"  Or,  if  for  want  of  room  it  must  miscarry, 
*'  'Twill  be  but  justice  that  your  censure 

tarry, 
"  Till  you  give  some.  And  when  six  times 

you  ha'  seen't, 
"  If  this  play  do  not  hkc,  the  devil  is  in't" 
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[Act  1.  Scene  t. 


A  CT    I. 


SCENE    I. 
Satan,  Pug,  Iniquity. 


Sat, 


HOH,  hoh,  hoh,  hoh,  hoh,  hoh, 
hob,  hoh,  &c.  [spirit? 

To  earth  ?  and  why  to  earth,  thou  foolish 
What  would'st  thou  do  on  earth  ? 

Pug.  For  that,  great  chief! 
As  time  shall  work.    I  do  but  ask  my  month, 
Which  every  petty  puny  devil  lias  ; 
Within  that  term  the  court  of  hell  will  hear 
Something  may  gain  a  longer  grant,  perhaps. 
Sat.  For  what?  the  laming  a  poor  cow  or 

two? 
Entering  a  sow,  to  make  her  cast  her  farrow  ? 
Or  crosimg  of  a  market-woman's  mare 
*Twixt  this  and  Totnam  ?    TThese  were  wont 

to  be  [some  plot  now. 

Your  main  atchievements,  Pug :  you  have 
Upon  a  tunning  of  ale,  to  stale  the  yest. 
Or  keep  the  churn  so^  that  the  butter  come 

not,  [spit? 

'Suite  o'  the  housewife's  cord,  or  her  hot 
'  Or  some  good  ribibe,  about  Kentish-town, 
Or  Hogsden,  you  would  bang  now  for  a 

witch,  [Robin ; 

Because  she  will  not  let  you  play  rouad 
And  you'll  go  sour  the  citizens*  cream  'gainst 

Sunday,  [demn'd, 

That  she  may  be  accus'd  for't,  and  con- 
By  a  Middlesex  jury,  to  the  satisfaction 
Of  tlieir  oiTendc'd  trieiids,  the  Londoners' 

wives,  [fiend. 

Whose  teeth  were  set  on  edge  with't?  Foolish 
Stay  i'  your  place,  know  your  own  strength, 

and  put  not 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  your  activity. 
You  are  too  dull  a  devil  to  be  trusted 
Forth  in  those  parts,  Pug,  upon  any  affair 
That  may  concern  our  name  on  earth.     It 

is  not  [care 

Every  one's  work.    The  state  of  hell  must 
Whom  it  employs,  in  point  of  reputation. 
Here  about  London.     You  woulcj  make,  I 

think, 
An  agent  to  be  sent  for  Lancashire, 
Proper  enough  ;  or  some  parts  of  Northum- 

bedandy 


So  you  had  good  instructions.  Pug. 

Ag.  O  chief!  [U  in  me. 

You  do  not  know,  dear  chief,  what  there 
Prove  me  but  for  a  fortnight,  for  a  week. 
And  lend  me  but  a  vice,  to  carry  with  me. 
To  practise  there  with  any  play-fellow, 
Ana  you  will  see,  there  will  come  more 

upon't, 
Thau  you'll  imagine,  precious  chief. 

Sat.  What  vice? 
What  kind  would'st  th'  have  it  of? 

Pug.  Why  any  :  Fraud, 
Or  Covetousness,  or  lady  Vanity, 
Or  old  Iniquity. 
•  Sat,  ril  call  him  hither*. 
Jniq.  What  is  he  calls  upon  me,  and 

would  seem  to  lack  a  vice  ? 
Ere  his  words  be  half  spoken,  I  am  with  him 

in  a  trice; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  as  the  cat  is 

with  the  mice :  [friend,  or  dice  ? 
True  vetus  Imquitas,  Lack'st  thou  cards, 
I  will  teach  tliec  to  cheat,  child,  to  cog, 

lie  and  swagger,  (^dagger : 

And  ever  and  anon  to  be  drawing  torth  tby 
To  swear  by  Gogs-nowns,  like  a  lusty  ju- 

ventus,  [house. 

[n  a  cloke  to  thy  heel,  and  a  hat  like  a  pent- 
Thy   breeches  of  three  fingers,   and   thy 

doublet  all  belly. 
With  a  wtnch  that  shall  feed  thee  with 

cock-stones  and  jelly. 
Pug.   Ii  it  not  excellent,    chief?    how 

nimble  he  is ! 
Iniq.  Child  of  hell,  this  is  nothing  !  I  will 

fetch  thee  a  leap 
From  the  top  of  Paul's  steeple  to  the  stan- 
dard in  Cheap: 
And  lead  thee  a  dance  thro'  the  streets, 

without  fail. 
Like  a  needle  of  Spain,  with  a  thread  at  my 

tail.  [our  sallies, 

We  will  survey  the  suburbs,  and  make  forth 
Down  Petticoat-lane  and  up  the  Smock- 
allies,  t^t  Kathem's, 
To  Shoreditch,  White-chappel,  and  so  to 
To  drink  with  the  Dutch  there,  and  take 

forth  their  patterns : 


*  Or  some  good  ribibe.]    Bawd,  or  mistress  of  a  brothel. 
*•  This  Sompnour,  way  ting  evir  on  his  pray, 

"  Rode  to  summon  an  old  wife,  z  ribibe.** — Chaucer,  Frcre^s  tale,  p.  1 13. 
'  Pug.  Why  any  Fraud, 
Or  Covetousness,  or  lady  Vanity, 

Or  M  IniQuity :  FU  call  him  mhsr.l    The  passage  is  wrong  pointed,  and  the  speeches 
seem  improper! v  divided :  it  should  be  read  thus : 

**  Why  any  :  Fraud,  V     - 

'•  Or  Covetousness,  &c. 
These  Vices  were  aH  personized,  and  usually  made  theur  appeastnce  in  the  old  plays* 

"  I'll  call  him  hither." 
This  should  probably  be  given  to  the  master-devil,  Satan. 
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From  thence,  we  will  put  in  at  Custom- 
house key  there,  [there 

And  see  how  the  ractors  and  prentices  play 

False  with  their  masters,  and  geld  many  a 
full  pack,  [Wool-sack, 

To  spend  it  in  pies^  at  the  Dagger  and  the 
Pug,  Brave,  brave.  Iniquity  !    will  not 

this  do,  chief?  » 

Iniq.  Nay,  boy,  I  will  bring  thee  to  the 
bawds,  and  the  roysters, 

At  Billingsgate,    feasting  with  claret-wine 
and  oysters ; 

From  thence  slioot  the  Bridge,  child,  to  the 
cranes  i'  the  Vintry, 

And  see  there  the  gimblets^  how  they  make 
their  entry !  *  [to  fall. 

Or  if  thou  hadst  ruther  to  the  Strand  down 

'Gainst  the  lawyers   come  dabbled  from 
Westminster-hall,  [together. 

And  mark  how  they  cling,  with  their  clients 

Like  ivy  to  oak,  so  velvet  to  leather : 

Ha,  boy,  I  would  shew  thee. 
Pug.  Rare,  rare ! 
Sat.  Peace,  dotard,  [mir'st; 

And  thou  more  ignorant  thing,  that  so  ad- 
Art  thou  the  spirit  thou  seem'st  ?    so  poor  ? 
to  chuse 

This  for  a  vice,  t'  advance  the  cause  of  hell. 

Now,  as  vice  stands  this  present  year  ?    Re- 
member 

What  number  it  is,  six  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Had  it  but  been  five  hundred,  though  some 
sixty  ^ 

Above ;  that's  fifty  years  agone,  and  six, 

(When  every  great  man  had  his  vice  stand 
by  him, 

In  his  long  coat,  shaking  his  wooden  dagger) 

1  could  consent,  that  then  this  your  grave 
choice 

Might  have  done  that,  with  his  lord  chief, 
the  wnich 

Most  of  his  chamber  can  do  now.   But,  Pug, 

As  the  times  are,  who  is  it  will  receive  you  ? 

What  company  will  you  go  to  ?  or  whom 
mix  with  ?  [taverns  ? 

Where  canst  tliou  carry  him,   except  to 

To  mount  upon  a  joint-stool,  with  a  Jews- 
trump,  [citizens  ? 

To  put  down  Cokely,  and  that  must  be  to 

He  ne'er   will  be  admitted  there,  where 
Vennor  comes.  [dinner. 

He  may  perchance,  in  tail  of  a  sheriff's 

Skip  with  a  rime  o'  the  table,  from  New- 
nothing, 

And  take  his  Almain-leap  into  a  custard ', 

'  And  take  his  AhMAin-kap  into  c  custard.']  In  the  earlier  days,  when  the  city  kept  a 
fool,  it  was  customary  for  him  at  public  entertainments,  to  leap  into  a  large  bowl  of 
custard  set  on  purpose :  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  yiece  of  mirth  in  Shakspeare. 

*  — — — — — ^— Car-men 

Are  got  into  the  YEhLOVf  starch.]  The  ridiculous  fashion,  affected  both  by  the 
great  and  small  vulgar,  of  having  their  ruffs  and  linen  stiffened  with  a  kind  of  yellow  starch, 
was  an  object  of  satire  to  the  wits  of  Jonson's  age*  It  ivus  first  brought  into  vogue  by  Mrs. 
Turner,  one  of  the  pei-sons^cmployed  by  the  countess  of  £ssex  in  the  poisoning  of  sir 
Thomas  Overbury  :  and  as  she  was  soon  after  executed  for  her  dealings  in  that  affair^  with 
a  yellow  starch' d  ruff  about  her  neck,  the  mode  became  universally  disused. 


Shall  make    my  lady-mayoress,  and   her 

sisters,  [But 

Laugh  all  their  hoods  over  their  shoulders.^ 
This  is  not  that  will  do,  they  are  other  things- 
That  are  receiv'd  now  upon  earth,  fdr  vices  ; 
Stranger  and  newer:   and  chang'd  every 

hour. 
They  ride  'em  like  their  horses  off  their  legs. 
And  here  they  come  to  hell,  whole  legions 

of  'em. 
Every  week  tir'd.    We  still  strive  to  breed. 
And  rear  'em  up  new  ones ;  but  they  do 

not  stanu,  [our  hands. 

When  they  come  there  they  turn  'em  on 
And  it  is  fearM  they  have  a  stud  o'  their  own 
Will  put  down  ours.    Both  our  breed  and 

trade 
Will  suddenly  decay,  if  we  prevent  not 
Unless  it  be  a  vice  of  quality. 
Or  fashion  now,  they  take  none  from  us. 

Car-men  *  [sweepers 

Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch,  and  chimneyj 
To  their  tobacco  and  strong  waters,  Hum^^ 
Meath  and  Obarni.    We  must  therefore  aim 
At  extraordinary  subtle  ones  now, 
W^hen  we  do  send  to  keep  us  up  in  credit : 
Not  old  iniquities.    Get  you  e'en  back,  sir. 
To  making  of  your  rope  of  sand  again. 
You  are  not  for  the  manners,  nor  the  times ; 
They  have  their  vices  there,  most  like  to 

virtues :  [ference ; 

You  cannot  know  'em  apart  by  any  dif- 
They  wear  the  same  clothes,  eat  the'  same 

meat,  [coaches. 

Sleep  i'  tlie  self-same  beds,  ride  i'  those 
Or  very  like,  four  horses  in  a  coach. 
As  the  best  men  and  women.    Tissue  gowns. 
Garters  and  roses,  fourscore  pound  a  pair. 
Embroider*  d  stockings,  cut-work  smocks 

and  shirts,  [pride. 

More  certain  marks  of  letchery'  now  and 
Than  e*er  they  were  of  true  nobility  ! 
But,  pug,  since  you  do  burn  with  such  desire 
To  do  the  commonwealth  of  hell  some 

service ; 
I  am  content,  assuming  of  a  body. 
You  go  to  earth,  and  visit  men  a  day. 
But  you  must  take  a  body  ready  made,  Pug ; 
I  can  create  you  none  :  nor  shall  you  form 
Yourself  an  airy  one,  but  become  subject 
To  all  impression  of  the  flesh  you  take. 
So  far  as  human  frailty.    So,  this  morning. 
There  is  a  handsome  cut-purse  hang'd  at 

Tyburn,  [bo,dy : 

Whose  spirit  departed,  you  may  enter  his 
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For  dothesy  employ  your  credit  with  the 
hanff-roan* 

Or  let  our  tribe  of  broken  furnish  you. 

And  look  how  hr  your  subtlety  can  work 

Thorough  those  organs,  with  that  body,  spy 

Amongst  mankind  (you  cannot  there  want 
vices. 

And  therefore  the  less  need  to  carry  'em 
wi'  you.)  [tion. 

But  as  you  make  your  soon  at  night*s  rela- 

And  we  shall  find  it  merits  from  the  state. 

You  shall  have  both  trust  from  us,  and  em- 
ployment 
Pvg,  Most  gracious  chief ! 
Sat,  Only  this  more  I  bind  you,        [him 

To  serve  the  first  man  that  you  meet,  and 

nishew  you  now :  observe  him.  Yon'  is  he, 

THe  shetvs  FUz-doUrel  to  him,  coming  forth. 

You  shall  see  first  after  your  clothing.    Fol- 
low him :  \hx  ; 

But  once  engag'd,  there  you  must  stay  and 

Not  shift,  until  the  midnight's  cock  do  crow. 
Pug,  Any  conditions  to  be  gone. 
Sat^  Away  then. 

SCENE    IL 

FUz-doUrd. 

Ay,  thej  do  now  name  Bretnor,  as  befcvc 
They  talkM  of  Gresham,  and  of  doctor  Fore^ 

man,  [too) ; 

Franklin,  and  Fbke,  and  Savory  (he  was  in 
But  there's  not  one  of  these  that  ever  could 
Yet  shew  a  man  the  devil  in  true  sort. 
They  have  their  crystals,  I  do  know,  and 

rings,  [skulls. 

And  virgin-parchment,  and  their  dead  men's 
Their  raven*s  wings,  their  lights,  andpenta- 

cles,  [But 

With  characters;  I  ha'  seen  all  these. 
Would  I  might  see  the  devil.  I  would  give 
A  hundk-ed  o'  these  pictures  to  see  him 
Once  out  of  pictive.  May  I  prove  a  cuckold 
(And  that's  the  one  main  mortal  thing  I  fear) 
if  I  begin  not  now  to  think,  the  painters 
Have  only  made  him.    'Slight,  he  would 

be  seen 
One  time  or  other  else.    He  Avould  not  let 
An  ancient  gentleman,  of  as  good  house 
As  most  are  now  in  Englano,  the  Fitz-dot- 

trcls. 
Run  wild,  and  call  upon  him  thus  in  vain. 
As  I  ha'  done  this  twelvemonth.    If  he  be 

not  [not. 

At  all,  why  are  there  conjurers?  if  they  be 
Why  are  there  laws  against  'em  ?    The  best 

artists  [London, 

Of   Cambridge,  Oxford,  Middlesex,   and 
Essex  and  Kent,  I  have  had  in  pay  to  raise 

him,  ['bdeath. 

These  fifty  weeks,  and  yet  h'  appears  not 
I  shall  suspect  they  can  make  circles  only 

*  He  is  my  XDordrobe-man,  my  cater,  cook.']  In  the  language  of  the  present  age,  ve 
should  say,  my  caterer  ;  but  in  the  poet's  time,  the  usual  word  was  acatcr  a  purveyor  or 
clerk  of  the  kitchen.    So  in  the  Sad  Shepherd : 


Shortly,  and  know  but   his  hard 

They  do  say,  [mind  to  him: 

H'  win  meet  a  man  (of  himselO  that  has  a 
If  he  would  so,  I  have  a  mind  and  a  half 

for  him :  [come, 

He  should  not  be  Ions  absent  Pray  thee 
I  long  for  thee.    An*  1  were  with  child  by 

him,  [yef;, 

And  my  wife  too,  I  could  no  more.    Come 

[He  €xpres9cth  a  longing  to  see  the  dcvU, 

Good  Beelzebub.    Were  he  a  kind  devil. 

And  had  humanity  in  him,  he  would  come, 

but  [well. 

To  save  one's  longing.  I  should  use  him 
I  swear,  and  with  respect,  (would  he  would 

try  me)  [him, 

Not  as  the  conjurers  do,  when  they  ha'  raised 
Get  him  in  bonds,  and  send  him  postoo 

errands 
A  thousand  miles :  it  is  preposterous,  that :  - 
And,  I  believe,  b  the  true  cause  he  comes 

not  [gag'd, 

And  he  has  reason.  Who  would  be  en- 
That  might  live  freely,  as  he  may  do?  I 

swear,  [dreads  the  fire. 

They  are  wrong  all.     The    burnt  child 
They  do  not  know  to  entertain  the  devil. 
I  would  so  welcome  him,  observe  his  diet, 
Get  him  his  chamber  hung  with  airas*  two 

of 'em,  [wrought  pdlows! 

r  my  own  house,  lend  him  my  wife'i 
And  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  think,  D^i 
If  he  had  a  mind  to  her  too,  I  should  g'^t 
To  make   our  friendship  perfect.     ^  I 

would  not 
To  every  man.    If  he  but  hear  me  now  ? 
And  should  come  to  mie  in  a  brave  young 

shape,  [this  ? 

And  take  me  at  my  word  ?    Ha !  who  is 

SCENE    III. 
Pug,  Fitz-dottreL 

Sir,  your  good  pardon,  that  I  thus 

presume  [man. 

Upon  your  privacy.    I  am  born  a  gentle* 
A  younger  brother,  but  iu  some  disgrace 
Now  with  my  frieuds ;  and  want  some  little 

means  [ciPd. 

To  keep  me  upright,  while  things  be  recon-    | 
Please  you  to  let  my  service  be  of  use  to 

you,  sir.  [at  my  mouth, 

Fit.  Service?   'fore  hell,  my  heart  was 

Till  I  had  view'd  his  shoes  well:  for  those 

roses 
Were  big  enough  to  hide  a  cloven  foot. 
[He  looks  and  surveys  his  feet  over  and  octr. 
No,  friend,  my  number's  full.    I  have  oat     i 

servant,  ! 

Who  is  mv  all  indeed ;  and  from  the  broom     i 
Unto  the  brush  :  tor  just  so  fkr  I  trust  him* 
^  He  is  my  wardrobe-man,  m'  acater,  cook,     | 


Pug. 
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fiutler  and  steward ;  looks  unto  niy  horse ; 
And  helps  to  watch  my  wife.    He  has  all 

the  places 
That  I  can  think  on,  from  the  garret  down- 
ward. 
E'en  to  the  manger,  and  the  curry-comb. 
Pug.  Sir,  I  shall  put  your  worship  to  no 
charge. 
More  than  my  meat,  and  that  but  very  little ; 
III  serve  you  for  your  love. 
FU.  Ha!  without  wages  ? 
rd  harden  o'  that  ear,  were  I  at  lebure. 
But  now  I'm  busy.    'Prithee,  Mend,  for- 
bear me. 
An'  thou  hadst  been  a  devil,  I  should  say 
Somewhat  more  to  thee.    Thou  dost  hinder 

now 
My  meditations. 

Pug.  Sir,  I  am  a  devil. 
Fit.  How! 

Pug.  A  true  devil,  sir. 
FU,  Nay,  now  you  lie. 
Under  vour  favour,  friend,  for  I'll  not  quarreL 
I  lookM   o'  your  feet  afore,  you  cannot 
cozen  me,  [hoofd. 

Your  shoe's  not  cloven,  sir,  you  are  whole- 
\He  viexDs  Ma  feet  again. 
Pug.  Sir,  that* s  a  popular  error,  deceives 
many: 
But  I  am  that  I  tell  you. 
Fit  Whafs  your  name  ? 
Pug.  My  name  is  Devil,  sir. 
Fit.  Say^st  thou  true  ? 
Pug.  Indeed,  sir. 
Fit.  'Slid,  there's  some   omen  i'  this  1 

what  countryman  ? 
Pug.  Of  Derbyshire,  sir,  about  the  Peak. 
Fit.  That  hole 
Belong' d  to  your  ancestors  ? 
Pug.  Yes,  Devil's- arse,  sir.  [Ha? 

Fit.  I'll  entertain  him  for  the  name  sake. 
And  turn  away  my  fother  man  ?  and  save 
Four  pound  a  year  by  that  ?  there's  luck 

and  thrift  too ! 
The  very  Devil  may  come  hereafter  as  well. 
Friend,  I  receive  you:  but  (withal)  I  ac- 
quaint you  [you : 
Aforehand,  if  you  offend  me,  I  must  beat 
It  is  a  kind  of  exercise  I  use ; 
And  cannot  be  without 
Pug.  Yes,  if  I  do  not 
Offend,  you  can,  sure. 

Fit.  Faith,  Devil,  very  hardly :  [it. 

I'll  call  you  by  your  surname,  'cause  I  love 


SCENE    IV. 
Engine,  fViUipci,  Manly,  Fitz-dottrel,  Pug. 

Eng.  Yonder  he  walks,  sir,  I'll  go  Uft  him 

for  you.  [by  degrees, 

H^it.  To  hun,  good  Engine,  raise  him  up 

Go  hear  '«n  in  to  Much 

Th'  acater, i 

And  on  this  authority  i  have  given  tlie  present  text, 
likewise  then  called  acaies. 


Gently,  and  hold  him  there  too,  you  can 

doit. 
Shew  yourself  now  a  mathematical  broker. 

Eng.  I'll  warrant  you  for  half  a  piece. 

ff^it.  'Tis  done,  sir. 

Man.  Is't  possible  there  should  be  such 
a  man !  [not  labour 

l^it.  You  shall  be  your  own  witness,  I'll 
To  tempt  you  past  your  faith. 

Man.  And  is  his  wife 
So  very  handsome,  say  you  ? 

f^ii.  I  ha'  not  seen  her  [say. 

Since  I  came  home  from  travel :  and  they 
She  is  not  alterM.    Then,  before  I  went, 
I  saw  her  once ;  but  so,  as  she  hath  stuck 
Still  i'  my  view,  no  object  hath  remov'd  her. 

Man.  ^Tis  a  fair  guest,  friend,  beauty: 
and  once  lodg'd 
Deep  in  the  eyes,  she  hardly  leaves  the  inn. 
How  does  he  keep  her  ? 

ff^it.  Very  brave.    However 
Himself  be  sordid,  he  is  sensual  that  way. 
In  every  dressing,  he  does  study  her. 

Man.  And  furnish  forth  himself  so  from 
the  broker? 

If^it.  Yes,  that's  a  hir'd  suit  he  now  has  on. 
To  see  the  Devil  is  an  Ass,  to-day,  in. 
(This  Engine  gets  three  or  four  pound  a 

week  Dy  him) 
He  dares  not  miss  a  new  play  or  a  feast. 
What  rate  soever  clothes  be  at ;  and  thinks 
Himself  still  new,  in  other  men's  old. 

Man.  But  stay. 
Does  he  love  meat  so  ? 

^lY.  Faith,  he  does  not  hate  it. 
But  that's  not  it.    His  belly  and  his  palate 
Would  be  compounded  with  for  reason. 

Marry, 
A  wit  he  has,  of  that  strange  credit  with  him, 
'Gainst  all  mankind ;  as  it  doth  make  hun 

do 
Just  what  it  list :  it  ravishes  him  forth 
Whither  it  please,  to  any  assembly  or  place. 
And  would  conclude  hmi  ruin'd,  should  he 

'scape 
One  public  meeting,  out  of  the  belief  ' 
He  has   of  his  own   great   and   catholic 

strengths. 
In  arguing  and  discourse.    It  takes,  I  see : 
H'  has  ^ot  the  cloke  upon  him. 

[Engme  hath  won  Fitz-dottrel  to  'say  on 
the  cloke. 

Fit.  A  fair  garment, 
By  my  faith.  Engine ! 

Eng.  It  was  never  made,  sir. 
For  threescore  pound,  I  assure  yuu :  ^twill 
Yield  thirty.  [a  yard  ! 

The  plusn,  sir,  cost  three  pound  ten  shillings 
And  then  the  lace  and  velvet. 

Fit.  I  shall,  Engjine, 
Be  look'd  at,  prettily,  in  it  1  art  thou  sure  ' 


So  what  we  now  call  catca. 
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[Act  1.  Scene  5. 


The  play  is  played  to-dav  ? 

Eng.  O  here's  the  bill,  sir. 
I  had  forgot  to  gi*t  you. 

SHe  gives  him  iheplayhilL 
evil !  [think  you 

I  will  not  lose  you,  sirral^ !  but^  Engine, 
The  gallant  is  so  furious  in  his  folly, 
So  mad  upon  the  matter,  that  he'll  part 
With's  cloke  upon  these  terms  ? 

Eng.  Trust  not  your  Engine, 
•  Break  me  to  pieces  else,  as  you  would  do 
A  rotten  crane,  or  an  old  rusty  jack. 
That  has  not  one  true  wheel  in  him.     Do 
but  talk  with  him.  [gn^> 

Fit.  I  shall  do  that,  to  satisfy  you,  £n- 
And  myself  too.     With  you.r  leave,  gentle- 
men.   .         [He  tump  to  fViUipel^ 
Which  of  you  is  it,  is  so  mere  idolater  i 
To  my  wife's  beauty^  and  so  very  prodigal 
Unto  my  patience,  tnat  for  the  short  parley 
Of  one  swift  hour's  quarter  with  my  wtfe. 
He  will  depart  with  (let  me  see)  this  cloke 

bcr^. 
The  price  of  folly  ?  sir,  are  you  the  man  ? 

IVtt,  I  am  that  vent'rcr,  sir. 

Fit.  Good  time  !  your  name 
Is  Wittipol  ? 

Wit,  The  same,  sir. 

Fit.  And  'tis  told  me, 
'Yo*  havetrafel'd  lately } 

Wit.  That  I  have,  sir. 

Fit.  Truly,  [plexion ; 

Your  travels  may  have  alter*  d  your  com- 
fiut  sure  your  wit  stood  still. 

Wit,  It  may  well  be,  sir. 
All  heads  ha'  not  like  growth. 

Fit,  The  good  man's  gravity,  [you 

That  left  you  land,  your  mtlier,  never  taught 
These  pleasant  matches? 

Wit,  No,  nor  can  his  mirth. 
With  whom  I  make  'em  put  me  off. 

Fit.  You  are 
Resolv'd  then } 

Wit.  Yes,  sir. 

Fit.  Beauty  is  the  saint. 
You'll  sacrifice  yourself  into  the  sistrt  to  ? 

Wit.  So  I  may  stUl  clothe  and  keep  warm 
your  wisdom  ? 

Fit.  You  lade  me,  sir ! 

Wit.  I  know  what  you  will  bear,  sir. 

Fit.  Well,  to  the  pouU.    'Tis  ooAy,  sir, 
you  say. 
To  speak'unto  my  wife  > 

Wit.  Onl}r  to  speak  to  her. 

Fit.  And  in  my  presence  ? 

Wit.  In  your  very  presence. 

Fit.  Ana  in  my  hearing  ? 

Wit,  In  your  hearing :  so 
You  interrupt  us  not. 

Fit.  For  tne  short  cnpace 
You  do  demand,  tlie  fourth  part  of  an  hour, 


I  think  I  shall,  with  some  convenient  ftudy, 
And  this  good  help  to  boot,  bring  m>-sdf 
to\ 

[//e  aJtrugs  himself  up  in  the  cloke. 
Wit.  I  ask  no  mOre, 
Fit.  IMease  you,  walk  to*ard  my  house. 
Speak  what  you  list ;  that  time  is  youn : 

my  right 
I  have  departed  with.    But  not  beyoDd 
A  minute,  or  a  second,,  look  for.  iJeiigth, 
And  drawing  out  may  jadvance  much  to 

these  matches. 
And  I  except  all  kissing.     Kisses  are 
Silent  petitions  still  with  willing  lovers. 
Wit.  Lovers  >    bow  fails   that  o'  your 

phant'sic  ? 
Fit.  Sir, 
I  do  know  somewhat,  I  forbid  all  lip-work. 
Wit.  I  am  not  eager  attorbidden  dainties. 
Who  covets  uutit  things,  denies  liimscll. 
Fit.  You  say  well,  sir.     'Twas  prettily 
said,  that  same.  [fore. 

He  does  indeed.    I'll  have  no  touches  there- 
Nor  takings  by  the  arms,  nor  tender  circles 
Cast  'bout  the  waste,  but  all  be  done  at 

distance. 
Love  is  brought  up  with  those  soft  migniard 

hanaiin^ : 
His  pulse  lies  in  his  palm  ;  and  I  defend 
All  melting  joints  and  fingere,  (that's  my 

bargain) 
I  do  defend  ^m  any  thing  like  action. 
But  talk,  sir,  what  you  will.     Use  all  the 
tropes  [ford  you : 

And  schemes,  that  prince  Quintihan  can  af- 
And  much  good  do  your  rhetorick's  heart 

You  are  welcome^  sir. 
Engine,  God  b'  w'  you. 

Wit,  Sir,  I  must  condition 
To  have  this  gentlemaa  by,  a  witness. 

Fit.  Well, 
I  am  ccmtent,  so  he  be  silent. 
Man.  Yes^sir. 

Fit.  Come,  Devil,  I'll  make  you  room 
straight.    But  PU  shew  you 
First,  to  your  mistress,  who's  no  common 
one,  [see  her. 

You  must  conceive^  that  brings  this  gain  to 
I  hope  thou'st  brought  me  good  luck. . 
Pug,  I  shall  do't,  sir. 

SCENE    V. 
WUHpoi,  Mmdy. 
Wit,  Engine,  you  hope  o'  your  half  piece  9 
*'    'tis  there,  sir.  [fixed } 

Be  gone.  Friend  Manly*  who's  within  here  ? 
\Wittipol  knocks  his  friend  o\  the  breast* 
Man,  I  am  directly  in  a  fit  gf  wonder 
Wfaaf  11  be  the  issue  of  this  cmifeieAGe  ! 
Wit.  For  that  ne'er  vex  yourself,  till  the 
event. 


'  Break  me  to  pieces  else,  as  you  would  do 
A  ROTTEN  CANE,  or  OH  Old  rustvjack.']    Engine  in  this  similitude  aJludes  to  his  own 
■ame ;  but  a  rotten  cane  has  no  kina  of  reference  to  any  engine  or  machine  whatercr. 
I  have  given  the  proper  word  in  the  text,  which  is  authorized  by  the  folio  of  164Q.    . 
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How  like  yo'  him  ? 

Man.  I  would  fain  see  more  of  him. 

f^iL  What  thinlt  you  of  this  > 

Man.  I  am  past  degrees  of  thinking. 
Old  Afirick^  and  the  new  America,   < 
With  all  their  fruit  of  monsters,  cannot  shew 
So  just  a  prodigy. 

ff^it  Could  you  have  believed. 
Without  your  sight,  a  mind  sosordid  inward. 
Should  be  so  specious,  and  laid  forth  abroad. 
To  all  the  shew  that  ever  shop  or  ware  was  ? 

Man.  1  believe  any  thing  now,  though  I 
confess 
His  vices  are  the  most  extremities 
i  ever  knew  in  nature,    fiut  why  loves  he 
The  devil  so? 

ff^it  O,  sir !  for  hidden  treasure, 
He  hopes  to  find ;  and  has  propos'd  himself 
So  infinite  a  mass,  as  to  recover, 
He  cares  not  what  he  parts  with,  of  the  pre- 
sent, [coin  him. 
To  bis  men  of  art,  who  are  the  race  may 
Frombe  gold  mountains,  and  the  covetous 
Are  still  most  prodigal. 

Man.  But  ha'  you  faith. 
That  he  will  hold  his  bargain  ? 

iFit.  O  dear  sir!  [him. 

He  will  not  off  on*t.  Fear  him  not.    I  know 
One  baseness  still  accompanies  another. 
See !  he  is  here  already,  and  his  wife  too. 

Man.  A  wondrous  handsome  creature,  as 
I  live ! 

'     SCENE    VI. 

FilZ'dottrel,  Mistress  Fitz-doUrcI,  WittipBl, 
Mcmly. 

Fit.  Come,  wife,  this  is  the  gentleman. 

Nay,  blush  not. 
Mrs.  Fit,  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  sir? 

ha'  you  your  reason  ? 
Fit.  Wife, 
1  do  not  know  that  I  have  lent  it  forth 
To  any  one  ;  at  least,  withont  a  pawn,  wife : 
Or  that  I  have  eat  or  drunk  the  thing,  of  late. 
That  should  corrupt  it.    Wherefore,  gentle 

wife. 
Obey,  it  is  thy  virtue  ;  hold  no  acts 
Of  disputation. 

Mrs,  Fit..  Are  you  not  enough  [still 
The  talk  of  feasts  and  meetings,  but  you'll 
Make  argument  for  fresh  ? 

Fit,  Why,  careful  wedlock, 
If  I've  a  longing  to  have  one  tale  more 
Go  of  ^e,  what  is  that  to  tliee,  dear  heart  ? 
Whyshould'st  thou  envy  my  delight;  or 
cross  it,  [thee  ? 

By  being  solicitous,  when  it  not  concerns 
Mrs.  Fit,  Yes,  I  have  share  in  this.    The 
scorn  will  fall 
As  bitterly  on  me,  where  both  are  laught  at. 
Fit,  Laught  at,  sweet  bird  ?  is. that  the 
scruple  ?  come,  come. 


Thou  art  a  Niaise '.    Which  of  your  great 

houses,     / 
(I  will  not  mean  at  home  here,  but  abroad) 
Vourfiimihes  in  France,  wife,  send  not  Ibrth 
Something  within  the  seven-year,  may  be 

laught  at  ? 
I  do  not  say,  seven  months,  nor  seven  weeks. 
Nor  seven  days,  nor  hours ;  but  seven  year, 

wife, 
I  give  'em  time.     Once  within  seven  year, 
I  think  they  may  do  something  may  be 

laught  at.  [wife^ 

In  France,  I  keep  me  there  still.  Wherefore', 
Let  them  that  list  laugh  still,  rather  thiia 

weep  [wife, 

For  me.    Here  is  a  tloke  cost  fifty  pound,  ^ 
Which  I  can  sell  for  thirty,  when  I  ha'  seen 
All  London  in*t,  and  London  has  seen  me. 
IVday  1  ^o  to  the  Black^friers  play-house^ 
Sit  i'  the  view,  salute  all  my  acauamtance. 
Rise  up  between  the  acts,  let  fell  my  ctoke> 
Publisn  a  handsome  man,  and  a  rich  suit, 
(As that's  a  special  end,  why  we  go  thither. 
All  that  pretend  to  stand  for't  o'  the  stage) 
The  ladies  ask,  who's  that  ?  (for  they  do 

.   come 
To  sec  us,  love,  as  we  do  to  see  them)        / 
Now  I  shall  lose  all  this,  for  the  false  fear 
Of  being  laught  at  ?    Yes,  wusse.    Let  'em 

laugh,  wife. 
Let  me  have  such  another  cloke  to-morrow. 
And  let  'em  laugh  agam,  wife,  and  again. 
And  then  grow  fat  with  laughinjg:,  and  then 

fatter :  [friends  too : 

Ail  my  young  gallants,  let  'em  bring  their 
Shall  I  forbid  'em  ?  No,  let  heaven  forbid 

'em: 
Or  wit,  if 't  have  any  charge  on  'em.  Come, 

thy  ear,  wife. 
Is  all  I'll  borrow  of  thee.  Set  your  watch,  sir ; 
Thou  only  art  to  hear,  not  speak  a  word, 

ciove,  [cept. 

To  aught  he  says.  That  I  do^i'  you  in  pre- 
No  less  than  counsef,  on  ypur  wive-hood, 

wife,  [love. 

Not  tho*  he  flatter  you,  or  make  court,  or 
(As  you  must  look  for  these)  or  say  he  rail ; 
Whate'er  his  arts  be,  wife,  1  will  have  thee 
Delude  'em  with  a  trick,  thy  obstinate  si- 
lence. 
I  know  aiclvantages;  and  I  love  to  hit 
These  pragmatic  young  men  at  their  own 

weapons.  [for  you : 

Is  your  watch  ready  ?  Here  my  sail  bears 
Tack  toward  him,  sweet  pinnace  ;  where's 

your  watch  ? 
IHe  disposes  his  mfe  to  his  place,  omf  sets 

his  vfatch. 
ff'it.  ril  set  it,  sir,  with  yours. 
Airs.  Fit,  1  must  obey. 
Man,  Her  modesty  seems  to  suffer  with 

her  beauty. 
And  so,  as  if  his  folly  were  away. 


'  A  liaise  is  a  yoimg  hawk  ta'en  crying  out  of  tlie  nest 
3  Q 
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[Act  1.  SceifeS. 


It  were  worth  pity. 

Fit  Now  they  are  right ;  begiD>  sir*. 
But  first,  let  me  repeat  the  contract  briefly. 
IHe  repeats  his  contract  again. 
I  am^  sir,  to  enjoy  tnis  cloke  1  stand  in. 
Freely,  and  as  your  giit ;  upon  condition 
You  may  as  freely  roeak  here  to  my  spouse. 
Your  quarter  of  an  hour,  always  keepmg 
The  measured  distance  of  your  yard,  or 
more,  l^and  hearing. 

From  my  said  spouse;   and  m  my  sight 
.This  is  your  covenant  ? 

ffit.  Yes,  but  you'll  allow 
For  this  time  spent  now  ? 
Fit,  Set  *em  so  much  back. 
I^it.  1  think  1  shall  not  need  it 
Fit.  Well,  begin,  sir. 
There  is  your  bound,  sir,  not  beyond  that 
rush.  [cloke  you. 

fVit,  If  you  interrupt  mc,  sir,  I  shall  dis- 
[fFittipol  bfsins. 
The  time  I  have  purchased,  lady,  is  but  short; 
And  therefore,  if  1  employ  it  thriftily, 
I  hope  I  stand  the  nearer  to  my  pardon. 
1  am  not  here  to  tell  vou,  you  are  fair. 
Or  lovely,  or  how  weU  you  d;ess  you,  lady  ; 
rn  save  ID)  self  that  eloqueuce  of  your  glass. 
Which  can  speak  these  things  better  to  you 

than  I. 
And  *tis  a  knowledge  wherein  fooh  may  be 
,  As  wise  as  a  court- pari  lament.    Nor  came  I 
With  any  prejudice  or  doubt,  that  you 
Should,  to  the  notice  of  your  own  worth, 

need 
Least  revelation.    She's  a  simple  woman, 
Knows  not  her  good :  (whoever  knows  her 

ill) 
And  at  all  caracts.    That  you  are  the  wife 
I'o  so  much  blasted  fle^h,  as  scarce  hath  soul. 
Instead  of  salt  to  keep  it  sweet'  ;•  I  think, 
.  Will  ask  no  witnesses  to  prove.    The  cold 
Sheets  that  you  lie  in,  witli  the  watching 

candle, 
That  sees,  how  dull  to  any  thaw  of  beauty, 
Pieces  and  quarters,  half  and  whole  nights 

sometimes, 
The  devil-given  Elfin  squire,  your  husband, 
Doth  leave  you,  quittmg  here  his  proper 
circle,  [inn, 

For  a  much  worse,  i'  the  walks  df  Lincoln's- 
Under  the  elms,  t'expect  the  ficud  in  vain 

there. 
Will  confess  for  you. 
Fit.  I  did  look  for  this  jeer. 
H^it.  And  what  a  daughter  of  darkness  he 
does  make  you, 
I^ck'd  up  from  all  society,  or  object ; 
Your  eye  not  let  to  look  upon  a  face, 
Under  a  conjurer's  (or  some  mould  for  one, 


Hollow  and  lean  like  his)  but  by  great  means 
As  I  now  make;  your  own  too  sensible 

sufferings, 
Without  the  extraordinary  aids 
Of  spells,  or  spirits,  may  assure  you,  lady. 
For  my  part,  i  protest  'gainst  all  suqh  prac- 
tice, 
I  workb]^  no  false  arts,  medicines,  or  charms, 
To  be  said  forward  and  backward. 
Fit.  No,  I  except. 
If  it.  Sir,  1  shall  ease  you. 

IHc  (jfcrs  to  discloke  kau 
Fit.  Mum. 

IVit.  Nor  have  I  ends,  lady. 
Upon  yon,  more  than  diis ;  to  tell  you  ho^ 

l>ove. 
Beauty's  good  angel,  he  that  waits  upon  her 
At  all  occasions,  and  no  less  than  Fortune, 
Helps  the  advent*rou9,  in  me  makes  that 

proffer. 
Which  never  fair-one  was  so  fond  to  lose. 
Who  could  but  reach  a  hand  forth  to  her 
freedom.  [time. 

On  the  first  sight  I  lov'd  you,  since  which 
Tho'  I  have  traveird,  1  have  been  in  travail 
More  for  this  second  blessing  of  your  eyes> 
Which  now  Tve  purchas*d,  than  for  all  aim! 


aims 


else. 


Think  of  it,  lady,  be  your  mind  as  active 
As  is  your  beauty :  view  your  object  well. 
Examine  both  m'y  fashion  and  my  years: 
Things  that  are  like,  are  soon  famihar : 
And  nature  joys  still  in  equality. 
Let  not  the  sign  o'  the  husband  fright  you, 
lady ;  [Flowere, 

But  ere  your  spring  be  gone,   enjoy  it 
Tho*  fair,  are  oft  but  of  one  morning.  Think, 
All  beauty  doth  not  last  until  the  autumn. 
»*  You  grow  old  while  1  tell  you  this.    And 

such 
As  cannot  use  the  present,  are  not  wise. 
If  Love  and  Fortune  will  take  care  of  us, 
Why  should  our  will  be  wanting?  This  is  all. 
What  do  you  ^rtiswer,  lady  > 

[^Shc  stands  mutt* 
Fit.  Now  the  sport  comes. 
Let  him  still  wait,  wait,  wait;  while  the 

watcli  goes, 
And  the  time  runs,  wife  ! 

frit'  How  !  not  any  word  ? 
Nay,  then  1  taste  a  trick  in*t.   Worthy  lady, 
I  cannot  be  so  false  to  mine  own  thoughts 
Of  your  presumed  goodntss,  to  conceive 
This,  as  your  rudeness,  whicli  1  *ee's  iin- 
pos'd.  [by  you, 

Yet,  since  yourcautelousjnylor  here  stands 
And  yo^»*rti  denied  tlie  lii>L*riy  o*  tlie  house» 
Let  me  take  warrant,  lady,  from  your  si- 
lence, 


•  Ncno  th'  art  right,  begin,  «>.]  It  should  be, 

"  Now  then  are  right ^"  i.  e.  the  watches. 

*  ■  — —  As  scarce  fuUh  soul. 

Instead  nf  salt,  to  keep  it  ra^eet.']    See  Barthohmezo-Jair,  act  4.  note  5. 
'•  You  grow  old  v:hi/e  I  teil you  t/ds.^    Time  flies  on  so  swiftly. 

Fugit  hora :  Iwc  quod  loquor,  inde  est.    Pkrs.  sat.  '5. 
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<Which  ever  is  interpreted  consent)        [be 
To  make  your  answer  for  you  ;  which  shall 
To  as  good  purpose  as  I  can  imagine. 
And  what  I  think  you'd  speak. 

Fit.  No,  no,  no,  no. 

H^it,  I  shall  resume,  sir. 

Man.  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
£//(?  sets  Mr.  Manly  fas  friend  in  her  place. 

ff^zt.  One  interruption,  niore,  sir,  and  you 

.  go  [you. 

Into  your  hose  and  doublet,  nothing  saves 
And  therefore  hearken.    This  is  for  your 
wife. 

Man.  You  must  play  fair,  sir. 

H^it.  Stand  for  me,  good  friend. 

\_And  speaks  for  her. 
Troth,  sir,  'tis  more  than  true  that  you  have 

uttfer'd 
Of  my  unequal  and  so  sordid  match  here, 
With  all  the  circumstances  of  my  bondage. 
I  have  a  husband,  and  a  two-legg*d  one. 
But  such  a  moonling,  as  no  wit  of  man. 
Or  roses  can  redeem  from  being  an  ass  '*. 
He's  grown  too  much  the  story  of  men's 
^  mouths,  [study, 

T* escape  his  lading :  should  I  make't  my 
And  lay  all  ways,  yea,  call  mankind  to  help 
To  take  his  burden  oif ;  why,  this  one  act 
Of  his,  to  let  his  wife  out  to  be  courted. 
And  at  a  price,  proclaims  his  asinine  nature 
So  loud,  as  I  am  weary  of  my  title  to  him. 
But,  sir,  vou  seem  a  gentleman  of  Tirtue, 
No  less  tKan  blood ;  and  one  that  every  way 
Looks  as  he  were  of  too  good  quality. 
To  intrap  a  credulous  woman,  or  betray  her: 
Since  you  have  paid  thus  dear,  sir,  for  a 
visit,  [charge 

And  made  such  venture  on  your  wit  and 
Merely  to  see  me,  or  at  most,  to  speak  to  me, 
I  were  too  stupid,  or  (wliat's  worse)  ingrate 
Not  to  return  your  venture.  Think  but  how 
I  may  with  safety  do  it,  I  shall  trust 
My  love  and  honour  to  you,  an^  presume 
You'll  ever  husband  both,  against  this  hus- 
band: 
Who,  if  we  chance  to  change  his  liberal  ears 
To  other  ensigns,  and  with  labour  make 
A  new  beast  of  him,  as  he  shall  deserve. 
Cannot  complain  he  is  unkindly  dealt  with. 
1  his  day  he  is  to  go  to  a  new  play,  sir. 
From  whence  no  fear,  no,  nor  authority. 
Scarcely  the  king's  command,  sir,  will  re- 
strain him. 
Now  yo«  have  fitted  him  witJi  a  stage-gar- 
ment, [nothing  else ; 
"  For  the  mere  name's  sake,  were  there 


And  many  more  such  journeys  he  will  make.' 
Which,  if  they  now,  or  any  time  hereafter. 
Offer  us  opportunity,  you  hear,  sir. 
Who'll  be  as  ^lad  and  forward  to  embrace^ 
Meet,  and  enjoy  it  cheerfully,  as  you.  • 
I  humbly  thank  vou,  lady. 

[He  shifts  to  his  own  place  again. 
Fit.  Keep  your  ground,  sir. 
mt.  Will  you  be  lighten'd  ? 
Fit.  Mum. 

fflt.  And  but  I  am,  [of  you 

By  the  said  contract,  thus  to  take  my  leave 
At  this  so  envious  distance,  I  had  taught 
Our  lips  ere  tliis,  to  seal  the  happy  mixture 
Made  of  our  souls.     But  we  must  both  now 

yield 
To  the  necessity.    Do  not  think  vet,  lady. 
But  I  can  kiss,  and  touch,  and  laugh,  and 
whisper,  [which 

And  do  those  crowning  courtships  too,  for 
Day,  and  the  publick,  have  allow'dno  name ; 
But  now  my  l^rgain  binds  n)e.    'Twere 

rude  injury 
T'  importune  inore^  or  urge  a  nol>Ie  nature. 
To  what  of  its  own  bounty  it  is  prone  to : 

Else  I  should  speak iiut,  lady,  1  love  so 

well,  [sir. 

As  I  will  hope  you'll  do  so  too.  I  have  done. 
Fit.  Weil,  then  I  ha'  won  ? 
fi^it.  Sir,  and  I  may  win  too. 
Fit.  O  yes !  no  doubt  on't  I'll  take  care- 
ful order,  [dow. 
That  she  shall  hans  forth  ensigns  at  the  win- 
To  tell  you  when  I'm  absent.    Or  I'll  keep 
Three  or  four  footmen,  ready  still  of  purpose 
To  run  and  fetch  you  at  her  longings,  sir. 
I'll  go  bespeak  me  straight  a  g^ilt  caroche. 
For  ner  and  you  to  take  the  air  in  :  yes. 
Into  Hyde-park,  and  thence  into  Black- 
triers,                                   [tiires, 
V^isit  the  painters,  where  you  may  see  pic- 
Aud  note  the  properest  limbs,  and  how  to 

make  'em. 
Or  what  do  you  say  unto  araiddling  gossip  ?'^ 
To  bring  you  ay  together,  at  her  lodging  ? 
Under  pretext  of  teaching  o'  my  wife 
Some  rare  receipt  of  drawing  almond-milk  ? 
ha }  [God  b'  w'  you. 

It  shall  be  a  part  of  my  care.    Good  sir, 
I  ha'  kept  the  contract,  and  the  cloke's  mine 
own. 
ff^'it.  Why,  much  good  do'iyou,  sir;  it 
HI  ay  fall  out,  [sold  it. 

That  you  !ia'  bought  it  dear,  tho'  I  ha'  not 
Fit.  A  pretty  riddle !  fare  you  well,  good 
sir. 


-As  no  wit  of  man, 


Or  ROSES  can  redeem  from  beinjg  an  ass.]  Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  metamorphosis 
of  Lucian  into  an  ass ;  who  being  brought  into  the  theatre  to  shew  tricks,  recovered  hit 
human  shape,  by  eating  some  roses  which  he  found  there.  See  the  conclusion  of  the  trea- 
tise, Lucius,  sive  Asinus.  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  the  audience,  in  our  author's  days, 
were  not  apprised  of  these  allusions. 

>*  For  the  mere  name's «aA'e.]  i.  e.  the  name  of  the  play. 

"  Or  what  do  you  say  unto  a  m  jddlin  g  gossip  ?}  A  go-between,  an  iniemuntiOf  as  the 
J^atia  \irntert  W9uld  have  called  her. 
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[Act  %  Scene  1, 


Wife,  your  hce  this  way,  look  on  nie,  and 

think 
You  bad  a  wicked  dream,  wife,  and  forget 
it.  [//<p  turns  his  vn^e  about, 

Man*  I'his  is  tlie  strangest  motion  I  e*er 

saw. 
Fit  Now,  wife,  sits  this  fair  cloke  the 
worse  upon  me 
For   my    great  sufferings,   or  your  little 

patience?  ha? 
Tliey  laugh,  }  ou  think  ? 

Mrs.  Pit.  Why,  sir,  and  you  might  see't. 
W'liat  thought  they  have  of  you,  may  be 

soon  collected 
By  the  young  gentleman's  speech. 

Fit,  I  oung  gentleman  ?  [could  he  not 
Death !  you  are  in  love  with  him,  are  you  ? 
Benam'athe  gentleman,  without  the  young? 
Up  to  your  cabin  again. 

Mrs.  Fit,  My  cage,  yo'  were  best 
To  call  it. 

Fit,   Yes,  sing  there.     YouM  fain   be 

malting'*  [know  you. 

pianc-mangir  with  him  at  your  mother^ !  I 

Go,  get  you  up.     How  now  >  what  say  you. 

Devil  ? 

SCENE    VII. 
Pug,  FitZ'dattrel,  Engine, 
Pug.  Here  is  one  Engine,  sir,  desires  to 

speak  with  you. 
Fit,  I  tnought  he  brought  some  news  of 
•  a  broker !  well. 

Let  him  come  in,  good  devil;  fetch  him  else. 
O,  my  fine  Engine  !  what's  th'  affair,  more 
cheats?  [projector, 

Eng,  No,  sir,  the  wit,  the  brain,  the  great 
I  tola  you  of,  is  newly  come  to  town. 


Fit.  Where,  Engine  ^ 

Eng,  1  ha'  brought  him  (he's  without) 
Ere  he  puU'd  off  nis  boots,  sir;  butso  fol* 

low'd 
For  businesses. 

Fit.  But  what  is  a  projector } 
i  would  conceive. 

Eng.  Why,  one,  sir,  that  projects 
Ways  to  ennch  men,  or  to  make  'em  great^ 
By  suits,  by  marriages,  by  undertakings : 
According  as  he  sees  they  humour  it 

Fit.  Can  he  not  conjure  at  all  ? 

Eng.  I  think  he  can,  sir^  [late, 

?ro  tell  you  true.)    But  you  do  know,  of 
he  state  hath  ta'en  such  note  of  'em,  and 
compeli'd  'em  [practise, 

To  enter  sucn  great  bonds,  they'^oare  not 
Fit.  Tis  true,  and  1  lie  fellow  for't  the 
while !  ^thc  rest. 

Eng.  O,  sir !  you'll  grow  the  richer  for 
Fit.  I  hope  1  shall ;  but,  Eneine,  you  do 
talk  [cloke-customer 

Somewhat  too  much  o'  my  courses.    My 
Could  tell  me  strange  particulars. 
Eng.  By  my  means  ? 
Fit.  How  should  he  have  'em  else  ? 
Eng.  You  do  not  know,  sir, 
Wliat  he  has ;  and  by  what  arts !  a  money 'd 
man,  sir,  [you  are  1 

And  is  as  great  with  your  almanack-men  as 
Fit,  That  gallant  ?  [here : 

Eng.  You  make  the  other  wait  too  long 
And  he  is  extreme  punctual. 
*  F^it.  Is  he  gallant  ? 

Eng,  Sir,  you  shall  see :  he's  in  his  riding* 
suit,  [speak; 

As  he  comes  now  from  court.    But  hear  him 
Minister  matter  to  him,  and  then  tell  me. 


-You'd fain  be  making 


Blank  manger  with  him  at' your  mothtr's.']  The  words  blank  manger  are  French, 
and  should  be  wrote  bianc-manger :  a  confection  of  almonds  and  jelly,  well  known,  ( 
believe,  to  the  curious  in  eating,  by  the  name  of  biamange,  Scarron,  commending  the 
delicacy  of  taste  and  genius  in  a  triend,  says  of  him,  Que  les  muses  ne  le  nourisment  que  dt 
bl^nonta/nger^  etd'equdepouUt. 


ACT    II, 


SCENE    L 


Meer<rqft,   Fitz-dottrel,   Engine^  Trains, 
Pug. 
Meer.  O IR,  money's  a  whore,  a  bawd, 

O    a  drudge ; 
Fit  to  run  out  on  errands :  let  her  go. 
Fia  pecuuM  !  when  she's  run  and  gone. 
And  fled,  and  dead ;  then  will  1  fetch  her 

again 
With  aqua  vitx,  out  of  an  old  hogshead  ! 
While  there  are  lees  of  wine,  or  dregs  of 

beer, 


I'll  never  want  her  ?  Coin  her  out  of  cob- 
webs. 

Dust,  but  rUhave  her!  raise  wool  upon 
egg-shells,  [hones, 

Sir,  and  make  grass  grow  out  o*  marrow- 

To  make  her  come.  (Commend  me  to 
your  mistress.  [To  atuaUer, 

Say,  let  the  thousand  pouncT  but  be  had 
ready. 

And  it  is  done,)  I  would  but  see  the  creatur6 

(Of  flesh  and  blood)  the  man,  the  prince 
indeed. 

That  could  employ  so  many  millions 
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As  I  would  help  him  to. 

Fit,  How  talks  he }  miUiont  ? 
Meer.  (I'll  give  you  aa  account  of  tins 
to-morrow.) 
Yes,  I  will  take  no  ]e%s,  and  do  it  toq ; 

\To  anoihtr. 
If  they  were  Myriads:    and  without  the 

devil. 
By  direct  means,  it  shall  be  good  in  law. 
£ng.  Sir. 

Aleer,  Tell  Mr.  Woodcock,  Fll  not  fail 

to  meet  him  [have 

Upon  the  Kxcliange  at  night.     Pray  luni  to 

Ine  wntings  tliere,  and  we*ll  dispatch  it: 

sir. 
You  arc  a  gentleman  of  a  good  presence, 
A  handsome  man ;  1  have  considered  you 
As  a  fit  stock, to  graft  honours  upon :  ' 
I  have  a  project  to  make  you  a  duke  now. 
That  you  must   be  one,  within  so  many 

months 
As  I  set  down,  out  of  true  reason  of  state. 
You  sha'  not  avoid  it.  But  you  must  hearken 
then.  '  [his  ears  ?  Alas  I 

Eng.  Hearken  ?  why,  sir,  do  you  doubt 
You  do  not  know  master  Fit2-dottrel. 
Fit,  He  does  not  know  me  indeed ;  I 
thank  you.  Engine, 
For  rectifying  him. 

Meer.  Good !  Why,  flngine,  tlien 
ril  tell  it  you.     (1  see  youlia'  credit  here. 
And,  that  you  can  keep  counsel.  Til  not 

question.) 
fie  shall  be  an  undertaker  with  me. 
In  a  most  feasi ble  business.    It  shall  cost  him 
I^othing. 

Eng,  Good,  sir.  [nance ; 

Meer,  Except  he  please,  but's  counte- 
(That  I  will  have)  Jto  appear  in't,  to  creat 
men,  [not  draw 

For  which  I'll  make  him  one.     He  shall 
A  string  of  *s  purse.    Til  drive-his  patent  for 
him.  [aldermen. 

We'll  take  in  citzcos,    commoners,  and 
To  bear  the  charge,  and  blow  'eni  off  again. 
Like  so  many  dead  flies,  when  'tis  carried. 
•  The  thing  is  for  recovery  of  drown' d  land, 
Whereof  the  crown's  to  have  a  moiety. 
If  it  be 'Owner ;  else  the  crown  and  owners 
To  share  that  moiety,  and  the  recoverers 
T*  <^njoy  the  t'other  moiety  for  their  charge. 
£ng.  Throughout  England  ? 


M^pr,  Yes  ;  which  will  arise 
To  eighteen  millions,  seven  the  first  year; 
I  have  computed  all,  and  made  my  tnrrey 
Unto  mv  acre :  I'll  begin,  at  the  pan. 
Not  at  tne  skirts ;  aa  some  ha'  done,  and  loft 
All  that  they  wrought,  their  timber-work, 

their  trench,^ 
Their  iMuiks,  all  borne  away,  or  else  fill'd  up. 
By  the  next  winter.    Tut,  they  never  weni 
The  way:  Til  have  it  all. 

Eng,  A  gallant  tract 
Of  land  it  is ! 

Meer,  'Twill  yield  a  pound  an  acre. 
We  must  let  cheap  evigr  at  first    But,  sir. 
This  looks  too  large  for  you,  I  see.    Come 
hither,  [you  see  him. 

We'll  have  a  less.    Here's  a  plam  fellow. 
Has  his  black  bag  of  papers  there,  in  buck- 
ram, [cridge:  draw. 
Will  not  be  sold  for  the  earldom  of  Pan- 
Gi'  mc  out  one  by  chance.    Project '  four  s 
dogs'  skms  ?  [first. 
Twelve  thousand  pound !  the  very  worst  at 
Fit,  Pray  you  let*s  see't,  sir. 
Mter,  ''Fis  a  toy,  a  trifle ! 
Fit,  Trifle !  twelve  thousand  pound  for 

dogs*  skins  ? 
Meer,  Yes,  but,  by  my  way  of  diessiag, 
you  must  know,  sh*. 
And  medxining  the  leather  to  a  hei^t 
Of  iniprov'd  ware,  like  your  Borachio 
Of  Spam,  sir,  I  can  fetch  nine  thousand 

foet 

Eng,  Of  the  kmg's  glover? 
Meer,  Yes,  how  heard  you  that } 
Eng,  Sir,  I  do  know  you  can. 
fAieer.  Within  this  hour : 
And  reserve  half  m  v  secret    Pluck  another ; 
See  if  thou  hast  a  happier  hand:  I  thought 
so. 

IHe  piuch  out  the  Ud,  bottU-ale. 
The  very  next  worse  to  it !  bottle-ale. 
Yet  this  is  two  and  twenty  thousand.    Pry  V 

thee,  ^ 

Pull  out  another,  two  or  three. 

Fit,  Good,  stay  firiend,  •  [pound } 
By  botde-ale  two  and  twenty  thousand 
Meer.  Yes,  sir,  it's  cast  to  penny  half- 
penny ferthing. 
O'  the  back-side,  there  you  may  see  it,  read, 
I  will  not  bate  a  Harrington  o*  the  turn  \ 
I'll  win  it  i'  my  water,  and  my  nnd^ 


*  The  thing  is  for  recoury^  qf  drown'd  land,'\  This  was  the  age  of  projects  and  mono- 
polies ;  and  the  prevailing  humour  is  not  unseasonably  ridiculed  b^  the  poet  'Tis  pro- 
bable, that  a  design  of  draming  the  fens  was  then  talked  of:  mid  experience  has  since  shewn, 
that  the  project  was  not  wholly  impracticable. 

*  Gemeautaneh^  chance,  Prnfect ;  four  togs'  skims  ?]  He  <loet  not  nean  i»  many 
dogs'  skins  in  number ;  but  his  method  of  dress'mg  these  skins  was  the  fourth  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  projects :  we  should  read  then, 

Gt'  mcoutonehy  chance  ;  prefect fmr :  (L  e.  No.  4.)  d<^^kins  T 
^  I  mil  not  6ate  a  Harrington  c^  the  «im.]  The  sense  of  this  phraae  k  obvious 
enough  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  give  the  reader  the  originai  of  it  Our  author's  contem- 
poraries use  it  as  he  does,  which  shews  it  was  fimuUar  at  that  time:  **l  have  lost  four  or 
**  hst  fiicnds;  and  not  gotten  the  value  of  one  Harrington^"'^^Sii  Hdky  H^ottm^a  LttU9% 
p.  558. 
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[Act  2.  Sceue  I^ 


My  fornaces,  and  hanging  o'  my  coppers, 
The  tunning,  and  the  subtilty  o'  my  yest ; 
And^  then  &e  earth  of  my  bottles^  which  I 
dig,  [myself, 

Turn  up,  and  steep,  and  work,  and  neal, 
To  a  degree  of  porc'iane.    You  will  wonder 
At  my  proportions,  what  I  will  put  up 
In  seven  years !  for  so  long  time  I  asK 
For  my  invention.    I  will  save  in  cork. 
In  my  mere  stop'ling,  'bove  three  thou- 
sand pound 
Within  that  term :  by  googing  of  'em  out 
Just  to  the  size  of  my  bottles^  and  not  sli- 
cing. ♦  [thou  there  ? 
There's  infinite  loss  i'  that.      What  hast 
O*  making  wine  of  raisins :   this  b  in  hand 
now. 

{He  draws  out  another,  raisins, 
Eng.  Is  not  that  strange,  sir,  to  make  wine 
of  raisins  ?  [of  France, 

Meer,  Yes,  and  as  true  a  wine  as  th'  wines 
Or  Spain,  or  Italy :  look  of  what  grape 
My  raisin  is,  that  wine  Pll  render  perfect, 
As  of  the  Muscatel  grape^  I'll  render  Mus- 
catel; 
Of  the  Canary,  his;  the  Claret,  his ; 
,So  of  all  kinds :  and  bate  you  of  the  prices 
Of  wine  throughout  the  kingdom  half  m  half. 
Eng,  But  how,  sir,  if  you  raise  the  other 

commodity,  Baisins  >  * 

Meer.  Wh);,  then  I'll  make  it  out  of  black- 
berries. 
And  it  shall  do  the  same.  *Tis  but  more  art. 
And  the  charge  less.    I'ake  out  another. 

FiU  No,  good  sir^ 
Save  you  the  trouble,  Fll  not  look,  nor  hear 
Of  any  but  your  first,  there ;  the  drown* d- 

land: 
If  t  will  do,  as  you  say. 

'Meet,  Sir,  there's  not  place 
To  gi'  you  demonstration  of  these  things. 
They  are  a  little  too  subtile.    But  I  could 

shew  you 
Such  a  necessity  in't,  as  you  must  be 
But  what  you  please:  against  the  receiv'd 
heresie,  [land,  sir. 

That  England  bears  no  dukes.  Keep  you  the 
The  greatness  of  th*  estate  shall  throw 't  up- 
on you. 
If  you  like  better  turning  it  to  money, 
What  may  not  you,  sir,  purchs^e  with  that 
wealth  ?  [lions. 

Say  you  should  part  with  two  o'  your  mil- 
To  be  the  thing  you  would,  who  would  not 

do't? 
As  I  protest  I  will,  out  of  my  dividend, 
*  Lav  for  some  petty  principality        [haps, 
In  Italy f  from  the  cnurch :  now  you,  per- 


Fancy    the   smoke    of    England  rather! 

But 

Ha'  you  no  private  room,  sir,  to  draw  to, 
T'  enlarge  ourselves  more  upon  ? 

Fit.  O  ves,  devil! 

Meer,  I'hese,  sir,  are  businesses,  ask  to 
be  carried 
With  caution,  and  in  cloud. 

Fit,  I  apprehend  [mistress? 

They  do  so,  sir.    Devil,  which  way  is  your 

Pug.  Above,  sir,  in  her  chamber. 

Fit,  O  that's  well. 
Then  this  way,  good  sir. 

Meer,  I  sliall  follow  you  ;  Trains, 
Gi'  me  the  bag,  and  go  you  presently. 
Commend  my  service  to  my  lady  Ta'ilbush. 
Tell  her  I  am  come  from  court  this  morn* 
ing;  say,  [entreat  her, 

I  have  got  our  business  roov*d,  and  well : 
That  she  give  you  the  fourscore  angels,  and 
see  'em  [side. 

Dispos'd  of  to  my  counsel,  sir  Poule  Either- 
Some  time,  to-day,  I'll  wait  upon  her  lady- 
ship. 
With  the  relation. 

Eng.  Sir,  of  what  dispatch 
He  is !  do  you  mark  P 

Meer.  Engine,  when  did  you  see  [ter* 
My  cousin  Ever-ill  ?  keeps  he  still  your  quar- 
r  the  Bermudas  ? 

Eng.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  writing 
This  morning,  very  hard. 

Meer,  Be  not  you  known  to  him. 
That  I  am  come' to  town  ;  I  have  effected 
A  business  for  him,  but  1  would  have  it  take 

him. 
Before  he  thinks  for't. 

Eng.  Is  it  past  ? 

Meer.  Not  yet. 
*Tis  well  o'  the  way. 

Eng,  O  sir !  your  worship  takes 
Infinite  pains. 

Meer.  I  love,  friends,  to  be  active : 
A  sluggish  nature  puts  off  man,  and  kind. 

Eng.  And  such  a  blessing  follows  it. 

Meer.  I  thank 
My  fate.    Pray  you,  let's  be  private,  sir. 

Fit,  In,  here. 

Meer.  Where  none  may  interrupt  us. 

Fit,  You  hear.  Devil, 
Lock  the  street-doors  fast,  and  let  no  one  in 
^Except  they  be  this  gen|ieman's  followers) 
To  trouble  me.    Do  you  mark?  You've 

heard  and  seen 

Something  to-day,  and  by  it  you  may  gather. 

Your  mistress  is  a  fruit  that's  worth  the 

stealing,  [sure,  now. 

And  therefore  worth  the  watching.    Be  you 


*  Lay  for  some  fetty  principality.']  The  edit  of  1640,  as  I  think  more  justly, 

Some  pretty  principality. 

•  — -. Keeps  he  still  your  quarter 

r  the  Bermudas?]  This  was  a  cant  term  for  some  places  in  the  town,  with  tiie  same 
kind  of  privilege  as  the  Mint  of  old,  or  the  purlieus  of  the  Fleet.    So  our  author  in  one  <^ 
.ins  epistles: 

Hifve  their  Bermudaii,  and  their  Streigkts  >'  th'  Strand, 
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Vou*ve  all  your  eyes  about  you ;  and  let  Id 
^o    lace-woniaOy   nor  bawd^  that   brings 
French  masks,  [with  wafers^ 

And  cut-works.  See  you  ?  nor  old  croans. 
To  convey  letters.  Nor  no  youths,  disguised 
Like  country-wives,  with  cream  and  mar- 
row-puddings. 
Much  knavery  may  be  vented  in  a  pudding, 
Much  bawdy  intelligence :  they  are  shrewd 

cyphers. 
Nor  turn  the  key  to  any  neighbour's  need ; 
Be't  but  to  kindle  fire,  or  beg  a  little. 
Put  it  out  rather,  all  out>  to  an  ash. 
That  they  may  see  no  smoke.    Or  water, 

spill  it ; 
Knock  o'  the  empty  tubs,  tliat  by  the  sound 
They  may  be  forbid  entry.    Say,  we  are 

^       robb'd. 
If  any  come  to  borrow  a  spoon  or  so. 
I  wi*  not  have  good  fortune,  or  god's  blessing 
Let  in,  while  1  am  busy. 
Pug.  V\l  take  care,  sir. 
They  sha'  not  trouble  you  if  they  would, 
m  Well,  do  so. 

SCENE    II. 

Pug,  Mistress  Fitz-dottrei 

Pug.  I  have  no  singular  service  of  this 

now. 
Nor  no  superlative  master  ?  I  shall  wish 
To  be  in  hell  again  at  leisure  ?  bring 
A  vice  from  thence  ?  that  had  been  such  a 

subtilty, 
As  to  bring  broad-cloths  hither,  or  transport 
Fresh  oranges  into  Spain.    I  find  it  now  ; 
My  chief  was  i'  the  right.    Can  any  fiend 
Boast  of  a  better  vice,  than  here  by  nature 
And  art  they're  owners  of?   Hell  ne'er  own 

me, 
Hut  I  am  taken  !  the  fine  tract  of  it 
Pulls  me  along!  to  hear  men  such  professors 
Grown  in  our  subtlest  sciences!    My  first 

act,  now,  [kold: 

Shall  be  to  make  this  master  of  mine  cuc- 
The  primitive  work  of  darkness  1  will  prac- 
tise ! 
I  will  deserve  so  well  of  my  fair  mistress 
By  my  discoveries  first,  my  counsels  after. 
And  keeping  counsel  after  that,  as  who 
So  ever  is  one.  Til  be  another  sure, 
ril  ha'  my  share.     Most  delicate  damn'd 

flesh  [now, 

J?he  will  be !  O !  that  I  could  stay  time. 
Midnight  will  come  too  fast  upon  me,  1  fear. 

To  cut  my  pleasure 

Mrs.  HU  Look  at  the  back-door, 

\^Sl^  sends  Devil  out. 
One  knocks,  sec  who  it  is. 
Pug,  Dainty  she-devil ! 
Mrs.  Fit  I  cannot  get  this  venture  of  the 

cloke 
Out  of  my  fancy,  nor  the  gentleman's  way 
He  topk,  which  though  'twere  strange,  yet 

'twas  hanxisome. 
And  had  a  grace  withal,  beyond  the  newness. 


Sure  he  will  think  me  that  dull  stupid  cre»* 

ture 
He  said,  and  may  conclude  it,  if  I  find  not 
Some  thought  to  thank  th'  attempt  He  did 

presume. 
By  all  the  carriage  of  it,  on  my  brain. 
For  answer ;  and  will  swear  'tis  very  barreii» 
If  it  can  yield  him  no  return.    Who  is  it? 
[Z)m/  returns. 
Pug.    Mistress,  it  is— —but  first,  let  me 

assure 
The  excellence  of  mistresses,  I  am. 
Although  my  master's  man,  my  mistress' 

slave. 
The  servant  of  her  secrets,  and  sweet  tums^ 
And  know  what  fitly  will  conduce  to  either. 
Mrs.  Fit.  What's  this  ?  I  pray  you  come 

to  yourself,  and  think 
What  your  part  is;  to  make  an  answer.  Tell, 
Who  is  at  the  door  ? 

Pug.  The  gentleman,  mistress,  [you 

Who  was  at  the  doke-charge  to  speak  with 
This  morning ;  who  expects  only  to  take 
Some  small  commandments  firom  you,  what 

you  please,  fmanners. 

Worthy  your  form,  he  says,  and  gentlest 

Mrs.  Fit.  O  1  you'll  anon  prove  his  hir'4 

man,  I  fear; 
What  has  he  giv'n  you  for  this  message  ?  sir. 
Bid  him  put  ofT  his  hopes  of  straw,  and  leavt 
To  spread  his  nets  in  view  thus.    Though 

they  take 
Master  Fitz-dottrel,  I  am  no  such  foul 
Nor  fair  one,  tell  him,  will  be  had  with 

stalking ; 
And  wish  him  to  forbear  his  acting  to  me. 
At  the  gentleman's  chamber-winc&w  in  Lin- 

coln's-inn  there, 
That  opens  to  my  gallery ;  else  I  swear 
T'  acquaint  my  husband  with  his  folly,  and 

leave  him 
To  the  just  rage  of  his  offended  jealousy. 
Or  if  your  master's  sense  be  not  so  quick 
To  right  me,  tell  him  1  shall  find  a  friend' 
Thut  will  repair  me.    Say,  I  will  be  quiet 
In  mine  own  house.    Pray  you,  in  those 

words  give  it  him.      [He  goes  out. 
Pug.  This  is  -some  fool  tum'd  1 
Mrs.  Fit.  If  he  be  the  master,         [him. 
Now,  of  that  state  and  wit  which  I  allow 
Sure,  he  will  understand  me :  I  durst  not 
Be  more  direct ;  for  this  officious  fellow, 
My  husband's  new  groom,  is  a  spy  upon  me, 
I  find  already.    Yet,  if  he  but  tell  torn 
This  in  my  words,  he  cannot  but  conceive 
Himself  both  apprehended  and  requited. 
1  would  not  have  him  think  he  met  a  statue. 
Or  spoke  to  one,  not  there,  though,  I  were 

silent. 
How  now  ?  ha'  you  told  him } 
Pug.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Fit.  And  what  says  he  ? 
Pug.  Says  he  ?  that  which  myself  would 

say  to  you,  if  I  durst : 
That  you  are  proud,  sweet  mistress ;  and 

withal. 
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A  little  ignorant,  to  entetttiti 

The  good  that* 9  proffer'd ;  and  (by  your 
beauty's  leave) 

K«t  all  so  wise  aa  some  true  politic  wife 

Would  be ;  who  having  matched  with  such 
.  a  Nupson  [fece 

(I  speak  it  with  my  master's  peace)  whose 

Hath  left  f  accuse  him,  now,for*t  doth  con- 
fess him,  [scruple. 

What  you  can  make  him;  will  yet  (out  of 

And  a  spic'd  conscience)  defraud  the  poor 
gentleman. 

At  least  delay  him  in  the  thing  he  longs  for. 

And  makes  it  his  whole  study,  how  to  com- 
pass 

Only  a  titlcT  Could  but  he  write  cuckold. 

He  n^  his  ends.    For,  look  you— 
Mrs,  Fit.  This  can  be 

None  but  my  husband's  wit. 
Pug.  My  precious  mistress. 
Mrs.  FU.  It  creaks  his  Engine :  the  groom 
never  durst 

Be  else  so  sawcy 

Fug,  If  it  were  not  clearly 

His  worshmful  ambition,  and  the  top  of  it. 

The  very  forked  top  too,  why  should  he 

Keep  you  thus  mur'd  up  in  a  back-room, 
mistress. 

Allow  you  ne'er  a  casement  to  the  street. 

Fear  of  engendering  by  the  eyes,  with  gal- 
lants; 

Forbid  you  paper,  pen  and  ink,  like  rats* 
bane ;  [letter 

Search  your  half-pint  of  Muscatel,  lest  a 

Be  sunk  i'  the  pot ;  and  hold  your  new-laid 

Against  tbenre,  lest  any  charm  be  writ  there } 

Will  you  make  benefit  of  truth,  dear  mis- 
tress. 

If  I  do  tell  it  you?  I  do't  not  often : 

I  am  set  over  you,  employ'd  indeed 

To  watch  your  steps,  your  looks,  your  very 
breathings. 

And  to  report  them  to  him.    Now,  if  you 

Will  be  a  true,  right,  delicate,  sweet  mistress. 

Why,  we  will  make  a  cokes  of  this  wise 
master, 

We  will,  my  mistress,  an  absolute  fine  cojtes. 

And  mock,  to  air,  all  the  deep  diligences 

Of  such  a  solemn  and  effectual  ass. 

An  ass  to  so  good  purpose  as  we'll  use  him. 

I  will  contrive  it  so,  that  you  shall  go 

To  plays,  to  masks, to  meetings,  and  to  feasts : 

For,  why  is  all  this  rigging  and  fine  tackle, 
mistress. 

If  you  neat  handsome  vessels,  of  good  sail. 

Put  not  forth  ever  and  aaon  with  your  nets 

Abroad  into  the  world  ?  It  is  your  fishinjg. 

There,  you  shall  chuse  your  friends,  your 
servants,  lady,  [letters. 

Your  squires  of  honour;  I'll  convey  your 

•  Or  <ff  tliai  truth  r/ Picardil,  in  clothes.']  This  alludes  to  the  fashion  then  in  vogue: 
Ficardils  were  the  stiff  upright  collars  Uiat  were  fastened  on  to  the  coat;  and  Pilg  here 
means  by  the  expression,  that  his  clothes,  perhaps,  wece  not  made  enough  in  the  reigniiig 
mode,  to  captivate  a  lady's  fancy. 


Fetch  aniwcR,  do  you  all  the  offices 
That  can  belong  to  your  blood  and  beauty. 

And, 
For  the  variety,  ^t  my  times,  although 
I  am  not  in  due  symmetry,  the  man 
Of  that  .proportion ;  or  in  rule 
Of  pl^sick,  of  the  just  complexion ; 
Or  of  that  truth  of  Picardii,  in  clothes  •, 
To  boast  a  sovereignty  o'er  ladies ;  yet 
I  know  to  do  my  turns,  sweet  mistress 

Come,  kiss — 
Mrs,  Fit.  How  now! 
Ptjig.  Dear  delicate  mistress,  I  am  your 

slave,  [monkey. 

Your  little  worm,  that  loves  you  ;  your  itw 
Your  dog,  your  jack,  your  pug,  tnat  longs 

to  be 
Stil'd  o'  your  pleasures. 

Mrs.  Fit.  Hear  you  all  this  ?  Sir,  pray  you 

Come  firom  your  standing,  do  a  little,  spare 

(she  thhdcs  her  husbarid  wOckes. 

Yourself,  sir,  from  your  watch,  t'  applaud 

your  squire. 
That  so  well  follows  your  instructions ! 

SCENE    III. 
Fitz-dottrel,  Mistress  Fitz-dottrel,  Pug. 

Fit.  How  "how,  sweet  heart,  what's  the 

matter  ? 
Mrs.  Fit.  Good  ? 
You  are  a  stranger  to  the  plot !  you  see  not 
Your  sawcy  Devil  here,  to  tempt  your  wife, 
Witli  all  the  insolent  uncivil  language. 
Or  action,  he  could  vent  r 
Fit.  Did  you  so,  devil? 
Mrs.  Fit.  Not  you  ?  you  were  not  plant- 
ed i*  your  hole  to  hear  him, 
Upo'  the  stairs,  or  here  behind  the  hangings? 
I  do  not  know  your  qualities  ?  he  durst  do  it, 
And  you  not  give  directions? 

Fit.  You  shall  see,  wife. 
Whether  he  durst  or  no,  and  what  it  was, 
I  did  direct, 
[fftr  hiihand  goes  out,  and  enters  pre- 
sently vnth  a  cudgel  upon  him. 
'  Pug.  Sweet  mistress,  are  you  mad  ? 
Fit.  You  most  mere  rogue!  you  open 
manifest  villain! 
You  fiend  apparent  you!  you  declar'd  hell- 
hound I 
Pug.  Good  sir.  • 

Fit.  Gobd  knave,  good  rascal,  and  good 
traitor. 
Now,  I  do  find  you  parcel-devil  indeed. 
Upo'  the  point  of  trust  ?  V  your  first  charge  ? 
Tne  very  day  o'  your  probation  ? 
To  tempt  your  mistress  ?  You  do  see,  good 

wedlock. 
How  I  directed  hini  ? 
Airs.  Fit.  Why  where,  sir,  were  you  ? 
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Fit.  Nay,  there  is  one  blow  more  for  ex- 
ercise : 

lAJkr  a  pause  he  strikes  him  again. 
I  told  you  I  should  do  it 
Pug.  Would  YOU  bad  done,  sir  I 
Fit.  O  wife,  the  rarest  man!  (yet  there's 
.  another  [man,  wife ! 

To  put  you  in  mind  o'  the  last)  such  a  brave 
Within,  he  has  bis  projects,  and  docs  vent 
'em  IJnd  again. 

The  gallantest !  were  you  tentiginous !  ha  ? 
Would  you  be  acting  of  the  incubus  F 
Did  her  silk's  rustliug  move  you  ? 
Pug.  Gentle  sir. 

Fit.  Out  of  my  sight.    If  thy  name  were 
not  Devil,  [Tn, 

Thou  should'st  not  stay  a  minute  with  nie. 
Go,  yet  stay,  yet  go  too.  I  am  resolv'd 
W^hat  I  wilt  do,  and  you  shall  know't  afore- 
hand. 
Soon  as  the  gentleman  is  ffone,  do  you  hear } 
rU  help  your  lisr)ing.  vVife,  such  a  man, 
wife  !  IDevil  goes  out. 

He  bas  such  plots !  he  will  make  me  a  duke ! 
No  less  by  heaven!   six  mares  to  your 
coach,  wife!  [man  bald, 

That's  your  proportion !  and  your  coach- 
Because  he  shall  be  bare  enough.     Do  not 
you  laueh,  [map. 

We  are  looking  for  a  place,  and  all,  i'  the 
What  to  be  of.    Have  faithi  be  not  an  in- 
fidel. 
You  know  I  am  not  easy  to  be  gull'd. 
I  swear,  when  I  have  my  millions,  else  I'll 

make 
Another  dutchess,  if  you  ha*  not  faith. 
Mrs.  Fit.  You'll  ha'  too  much,  I  fear,  in 
these  false  spirits.  [mere  wit ! 

Fit.  Spirits?  O,  no  such  thing,  wife ;  wit. 
This  man  defies  the  devil  and  all  his  works  ! 
He  does't  by  Engine,  and  devices,  he  ! 
He  has  his  winged  ploughs,  tliat  go  with 
sails,  [mills 

Will  plough  you  forty  acres  at  once !  and 
Will  spout  you  water  ten  miles  off'  All 
Crowlaiid  jTolk, 

Is  ours,  wife ;  and  the  fens,  from  us,  in  Nor- 
To  the  utmost  bounds  of  Lincolnshire !  we 

have  view'd  it. 
And  measur'dit  within  all,  by  the  scale  I 
The  richest  tract  of  land,  love,  i'  the  king- 
dom !  [millions. 
There  will  be  made  seventeen  or  eighteen 
Or  more,  as't  may  be  handled  !  wherefore 

think. 
Sweet-heart,  if  th'  hast  a  fancy  to  one  place 
More  than  another,  to  be  dutchess  of. 
Now  name  it ;  I  will. ha* t  whate'er  it  cost, 
rift  will  be  had  for  money)  either  here. 
Or  in  France,  or  Italy. 
Mrs.  Fit.  You  ha^ strange  phantasies! 

-       SCENE    IV. 
Meer<rafi,  Fitz-dotirel,  ^ngim. 
Mecr.  Where  are  you,  sir  ? 


Fit.  I  see  thou  hast  no  talent       [chuck. 
This  way,  wife.     Up  to  thy  gallery,   do. 
Leave  us  to  talk  of  it  who  understand  it. 
Meer.  I  think  we  ha'  found  a  place  to  fit 
you  now,  sir : 
Gloucester. 
Fit.  Ono,  rilnone! 
Meer.  Why,  sir? 
Fit.  'Tis  fatal. 

Mcer.  That  you  say  right  in*    Spencer,  I 
think  the  younger. 
Had  his  last  honour  thence.  But  he  was  but 
earl. 
Fit.  I  know  not  that,  sir.     But  Thomas  of 
Woodstock, 
I'm  sure  was  duke,  and  he  was  made  away 
At  Calice,  as  duke  Humphrey  was  at  Bury: 
And  Richard  the  Third,  you  know  what  end 
be  came  to. 
Meer.  By  my  faith  you  are  cunning  i' 

the  chronicle,  sir. 
Fit.  No,  I  confess  1  ha't  from  the  play- 
books. 
And  think  they  are  more  authentic. 
Eng.  That  is  sure,  sir. 
Meer.  What  say  you  (to  this  then)  ? 

ifle  whi^ters  /dm  of  a  place. 
Fit.  No,  a  noble  house 
Pretends  to  that.    I  will  do  no  man  wrong. 
Meer.  Then  take  one  proposition  more, 
and  hear  it 
As  past  exception. 
Fit.  What  is  that? 
Mcer.  To  be 
Duke  of  those  lands  you  shall  recover :  take 
Your  title  thence,  sir,  Duke  of  the  Drown' d- 

lands. 
Or,  Drown'd-land. 

Fit.  Ha  !  that  last  has  a  good  sound  ! 
I  like  it  well.  The  Duke  o?  Drown'd-land  ? 

Eng.  Yes; 
It  goes  like  Groen-land,  sir,  if  you  mark  it 

Meer.  I, 
And  drawing  thus  your  honour  from  the 

work. 
You  make  the  reputation  of  that  greater. 
And  stay't  the  longer  i*  your  name. 

FJt.  'Tis  true. 
Drown'd-lauds  will  live  in  drown'd-land  ! 

Meer.  Yes,  when  you 
Ha'  no  foot  left ;  as  that  must  be,  sir,  one  day. 
And  though  it  tarry  in  your  heirs  some  forty. 
Fifty  descents,  the  longer  liver  at  last,  yet. 
Must  thrust  'era  out  on*t,  if  no  quirk  in  law. 
Or  odd  vice  o'  their  own  not  do  it  first. 
We  see  those  changes  daily  ;  the  fair  lands 
That  were  the  clients*,  are  the  lawyers' now  ; 
And  those  rich  manors  there  of  goodman 
Taylor's,  [yard 

Had  once  more  wood  upon  'em  than  the 
By  which  th'  were  measurd  out  for  the  last 

purchase.  , 

Nature  hath  these  vicissitudes.    She  makes 
No  man  a  state  of  perpetuity,  sir. 
Fit.  You're  i'  the  right    Lefs  in  then, 
and  conclude. 

dR 
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[Act  2.  Scene  6. 


V  my  sight   again?    FU   talk   ^ith   you 
anon.  [f/e  spies  Devil. 

SCENE    V. 
Pug. 

Sure  he  will  geld  me  if  I  stay,  or  worse, 
Pluck  out  my  tongue,  one  o'  the  two.  This 

fool, 
There  is  no  trusting  of  him ;  and  to  quithim. 
Were  a, contempt  against  my  chief  past  par- 
don. 
It  was  a  shrewd  disheartning  this,  at  first ! 
Who  would  ha'  thought  a  woman  so  well 

harness' d, 
Or  rather  well  caparison' d,  indeed. 
That  wears  such  petticoats,  and  lace  to  her 

smocks. 
Broad  seaming  laces  (as  I  see  'em  hang  there) 
And  garters  \vhich  are  lost,  if  she  can  shew 
'cm,  [brave  ? 

Coujd  ha'  done  this  ?  Hell !  why  is  she  so 
It  caimot  be  to  please  duke  Dottrel,  sure, 
Nor  the  dull  pictures  in  her  gallery. 
Nor  her  own  dear  reflexion  in  her  glass ; 
Yet  that  may  be :  I  have  known  many  of 

'em 
Begin  their  pleasure,  but  none  end  it  there : 

¥rhat  I  consider,  as  I  go  along  with  it) 
hey  may,  for  want  of  better  company. 
Or  that  they  think  the  better,  spend  an  hour. 
Two,  three,  or  four,  discoursmg  with  their 

shadow : 
But  sure  they  have  a  farther  speculation. 
No  woman  drest  with  so  much  care  and 
study,  [problem 

Doth  dress  herself  in  vain.     Til  vex  this 
A  little  more,  before  I  leave  it  sure. 

SCENE    VI. 

IPittipoi,  Manly,  Mistress  Fitz-doitrel,  Pug. 

JVit.    This  was  a  fortune  happy  above 

thought,  [I  fear'd 

That  this  should  prove  thy  chamber ;  which 

Would  be  my  greatest  trouble !  this  must  be 

The  very  window,  and  that  the  room. 

Man,  It  is. 
I  now  remember,  I  have  often  seen  there 
A  woman,  but  I  never  mark'd  her  much. 

JVit.  Where  was  your  soul,  friend  ? 

Man.  Faith,  but  now  and  then 
Awake  unto  those  objects. 

iVit.  You  pretend  so. 
Let  me  not  live,  if  1  am  not  in  love 
More  with  her  wit,  for  this  direction  now. 
Than  with  her  form,  though  I  ha'  prais'd 
that  prettily,  [those  : 

Since  I  saw   lier  and  you  to-day.      Uead 

[//e  gives  fiim  a  paper,  wherein  is  the  copy 
of  a  song. 
They'll  go  unto  the  air  you  love  so  well. 
^JVy'em  unto  the  note,  maybe  the  musick 
Will  call  her  sooner;  light,  she's  here  !  sing 
quickly. 


Mrs.  Fit.  Either  he  understood  him  not; 
or  else. 
The  fellow  was  not  faithful  in  delivery 
Of  what  I  bade'.    And,  I  am  justly  paid. 
That  might  have  made  my  profit  ot  his  ser- 
vice. 
But  by  mistaking,  have  drawn  on  his  envy, 
And  done  the  worst  defeat  upon  myself. 

[Manly  sitigs;  Pug  enters  and  perceives  it. 

How  !  musick  ?  then  he  may  be  there :  and 

is  sure.     • 

Pug.  O  !  is  it  so  ?  is  there  the  interview? 

Have  I  drawn  to  you,  at  least,  my  cunning 

lady? 
The  Devil  is  an  Ass !  fool'd  off!  and  beaten ! 
Nay,  made  an  instrument !  and  could  not 
scent  it !  [woman. 

Well,  since  you  have  shewn  the  malice  of  a 
No  less  than  her  true  wit  and  learning,  mis- 
tress, 
I'll  try,  if  little  Pug  have  the  malignity 
To  recompeiisc  it,  and  so  save  his  danger. 
'Tis  not  the  pain,  but  the  discredit  of  it. 
The  devil  should  not  keep  a  body  entire. 
jyit.  Away,  fall  back,  she  comes. 
Man.  I  leave  you,  sir. 
The  master  of  my  chamber.  I  have  business. 
ff^it.  Mistress! 

Mrs.  Fit.  You  make  me  paint,  sir. 
f^ii.  They're  fair  colours,  lady,  and  na- 
tural I  I  did  receive  [ladv. 
Some  commands  from  you,  lately,  gentle 
[This  scene  is  acted  at  two  windows,  as  out 
qftxvo  contiguous  buildings. 
Rut  so  perplex'd,  and  wrapt  in  the  delivery, 
As  I  may  tear  to  have  mis- interpreted: 
But  must  make  suit  still,  to  be  near  your 
paco. 
Mrs.  Fit.  Who  is  there  with  you,  sir? 
H^it.  None  but  myself.  [ing. 
It  falls  out,  laily,  to  be  a  dear  friend's  lodg- 
Whereiu  there's  some  conspiracy  of  fortune 
With  your  poor.ser\'ant's  blest  alfections. 
Mrs.  Fit.  Who  was  it  sung? 
ff^it.  He,  lady,  but  he's  gone. 
Upon  my  entreaty  of  himrSeeing  you 
Approacn  the  window.    Neither  need  you 

doubt  him, 
If  he  were  here ;  he  is  too  much  a  gentleman. 
Mrs.  Fit.  Sir,  if  you  judge  me  by  this 
simple  action. 
And  by  the  outward  habit,  and  complexion 
Of  easmess  it  hath,  to  your  design  ; 
You  may  with  justice  say,  I  anri  a  woman : 
And  a  strange  woman.     But  when  you  shall 

,  please 
To  bring  but  that  concurrence  of  my  fortune 
To  memory,   which  to-day  yourself  did 

urge; 
It  may  beget  some  favour  like  excuse, 
Though  none  like  reason. 

IFit.  No,  my  tuneful  mistress? 
Then  surely  love  hatli  none,  nor  beauty  any; 
Nor  nature  violenced  in  both  these: 
With  all  whose  gentle  tongues  you  speak,  at 
once. 
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T  thought  I  had  enough  remov'd  already 
That  scruple  from  your  breast^  and  left  y'ali 

reason ;  [shewM  you 

When  through  my  morning's  perspective  I 
A  man  so  above  excuse,  as  ne's  the  cause, 
Whv  any  thing  is  to  be  done  upon  him ; 
Ana  nothing  cali'd  an  injury  misplac*d. 
I  rather  now  had  hope,  to  shew  you  how 

love 
By  his  accesses  grows  more  natural : 
And  what  was  done  this  morning  with  such 

force. 
Was  but  devis'd  to  serve  the  present,  then. 
That  since  love  hath  the  honour  to  approach 
IHe  grows  mere  familiar  in  his  courtship. 
These  sister-swelling  breasts;    and  touch 

this  soft 
And  rosy  hand ;  he  hath  the  skill  to  draw 
Their  nectar  forth,  with  kissing;  and  could 

make  [tory  *, 

More  wanton  salts  from  this  brave  promon- 

Down  to  this  valley,  than  the  nimble  roe ; 

[Plays  tviih  her  paps,  kisseih  her 

hands,  S^c. 

Could  play  the  hopping  sparrow  'bout  these 

nets ;  [groves ; 

And   sporting   squirrel    in   these    crisped 
Bury  himself  m  every  silk-worm's  kell. 
Is  here  unravel'd;  run  into  the  snare. 
Which  every  hair  is  cast  into  a  curl. 
To  catch  a  Cupid  flying:  bathe  himself 
.  In  milk  and  roses  here,  and  dry  him  there ; 
Warm  bis  cold  hands,  to  play  with  this 

smooth,  round,  [ball ; 

And  well-tum'd  chin,  as  with  the  bifiiard- 
Roll  on  these  lips,  the  banks  of  love,  and 

there 
At  once  both  plant  and  gather  kisses.  Lady, 
Shall  1,  with  what  I've  made  to-day  here, 

call 
All  s  nseto  wonder,  and  all  faith  to  sign 
The  masteries  revealed  in  your  form  ? 
And  will  love  pardon  me  the  blasphemy 
1  utter'd,  when  1  said,  a  glass  could  speak 
This  beauty,   or  that  tools  had  power  to 
judge  it? 

"  Do  but  look  on  her  eyes  !  they  do  light — 

'*  All  that  love's  world  compriseth  ! 
**  Do  but  look  on  her  hair!  it  is  bright 

"  As  love's  star  when  it  riseth ! 
"  Do  but  mark,  her  forehead 's  smoother 

"'  Than  words  that  soothe  her ! 
*'  And  from  her  arched  brows,  such  agracc 

''  Sheds  itself  through  the  face ; 
''  As  alone,  there  triumphs  to  the  life, 

"  All  the  gain,  all  the  good,  of  the  ele- 
ments strife  ! 

-**  Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow, 
''  Before  rude  hands  have  touch' d  it  ? 


"  Have  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  of  the  snow, 

"  Ikfore  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it  ? 
"  Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver  ? 

"  Or  swan's  down  ever? 
"  Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  o'  the  brier? 

"  Or  the  nard  i'  the  fire  ? 
"  Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ? 

*•  O,  so  white !  O,  so  soft!  O,  so  sweet 
is  she ! 

SCENE   VIL 

FiiZ'dottrel,  fTittipol,  Pug. 

[Her  Itushand  appears  at  Iter  back. 

Fit.  Is  she  so,  sir  ?  and  I  will  keep  her  so. 

If  1  know  how,  or  can ;  that  wit  of  man 

Will  do't,  I'll  go  no  farther.  At  this  window 

She  shall  no  more  be  buz'd  at.    Take  your 

leave  on't. 
If  you  be  sweet-meats,  wedlock,  or  sweet 
flesh,  [j'ou« 

All's  one :  I  do  not  love  this  hum  about 
A  fly-blown  wife  is  not  so  proper :  In : 
For  you,  you,  sir,  look  to  hear  from  me. 
[He  speaks  out  of  his  wife's  xvindoxt;. 
fTit.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Fit.  No,  but  in  other  terms.    There's  n« 
man  offers 
This  to  my  wife,  but  pays  for't. 
ffit.  That  have  1,  sir. 
Fit.  Nay  then,  I  tell  you,  you  are 
fnt.  What  am  I,  sir? 
Fit.  Why,  that  I'll  think  on,  when  I  ha* 

cut  your  throat. 
ff^it.  Go,  you  are  an  ass. 
Fit.  I  am  rcsolv'd  on't,  sir. 
^it.  I  think  you  are. 
Fit.  To  call  you  to  a  reckoning. 
ff^it.  Away,  you  broker's  block,  you  pro- 
perty. 
Fit,  'Slight,  if  you  strike  me,  I  will  strike 
your  mistress. 

IHe  strikes  his  wife. 
H^ii*  O  !  I  could  shoot  mine  eyes  at  him 
for  that  now. 
Or  leave  my  teeth  in  him,  were  they  cuc- 
kold's bane. 
Enough  to  kill  him.    What  prodi^ous. 
Blind,  and  most  wicked  change  ot  fortune's 

this  ? 
I  ha'  no  air  of  patience :  all  my  veins 
Swell,  and  my  sinews  start  at  iniquity  of  it. 
1  shall  break,  break. 

\Tlie  devil  speaks  below. 
Pug.  This  for  the  malice  of  it. 
And  my  revenge  may  pass!  but  now  my 

conscience 
Tells  me,  I  have  profited  the  cause  of  hell 
But  little,  in  the  breakmg  off  their  loves. 


-  And  could  make 


More  wanton  '%avlts  from  this  brave  promontory.']  The  word  ^saidts,  as  it  now  stands, 
seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  assaults,  which  indeed  is  not  destitute  of  meaning,  but  is  not 
tiie  term  intended  by  the  poet.  The  true  reading  is  salts,  leapings,  or  boundlngs,  from  the 
lAtin  saUus. 
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Which,  if  some  other  act  of  mine  repair  not, 
I  shall  hear  ill  of  in  my  account. 

IFitZ'dottrel  enters  mthhu  wife  as  come 

doxvn. 
Fit.  O,  bird ! 
Could  you   do  this  ?  'gainst  me  ?  and  at 

this  time  now? 
When  I  was  so  employ* d,  wholly  for  you, 
Drown'd  i'  my  care  (more  than  the  land,   I 

swear,  [studying 

I  have  hope  to  win)  to  make  you  peerlesy? 
For  footmen  for  you,  fine-pac'd  huishers, 

pages,  [wife 

To  serve  you  o*  the  knee ;  with  what  knight's 
To  bear  your  train,  and  sit  with  your  four 

women 
In  council,  and  receive  intelligences 
From  foreign  parts,  to  dress  you  at  all  pieces ! 
You've  almost turnM  my  good  affection  to 

you ;  [poses: 

Sour'd  my  sweet  thoughts,  all  my  pure  pur- 
I  could  now  find  (i*  my  very  heart)  to  make 
Another  lady  dutchess,  and  depose  you. 
Well,  go  your  ways  in.     Devil,  you  have 

redeenrd  all. 
I  do  forgive  you.    And  I'll  do  you  good. 

SCENE    VIII. 
Meer-crqft,  Fitz-dottrel,  Engine,  Trains. 

Meer.    Why  ha'  you  these  excursions? 
where  ha'  you  been, sir? 

Fit,  Where  I  ha'  been  vex'd  a  little  with 
a  toy ! 

Meer.  O  sir !  no  toys  must  trouble  your 
grave  head. 
Now  it  is  growing  to  be  great.    You  must 
Be  above  all  those  things. 

Fit.  Nay,  nay,  so  I  will, 

Meer.  "  Now  you  are  to'ard  the  lord, 
-    you  must  put  off 
"  The  man,  sir." 

Eng.  He  says  true. 

Meer,  You  must  do  nothing 
As  you  ha'  done  it  heretofore ;  not  know. 
Or  salute  any  man. 

Eng*  That  was  your  bedfellow 
The  other  month. 

Meer.  The  other  month?  the  week. 
Thou  dost  not  know  the  privileges.  Engine, 
Follow  that  title ;  nor  how  swift :  to-day. 
When  he  has  put  on  his  lord's  face  once, 
then [enough, 

Fit.  Sir,  for  these  things  I  shall  do  well 
There  is  no  fear  of  me.    But  then  my  wife  is 
Such  an  untoward  thing,  she'll  never  learn 
How  to  comport  with  it !  I  am  out  of  all 
Conceit,  on  her  behalf. 

Meer.  Best  have  her  taught,  sir. 

Fit,  Where  ?   are  there  any  schools  for 
ladies?  is  there 
An  academy  for  women  ?  I  do  know. 
For  jmen  there  was :  I  learil'd  in  it  myself. 
To  make  my  legs,  and  do  my  postures. 

Eng.  Sir, 
Do  you  remember  the  conceit  you  had  — 


O'  the  Spanish  gown  at  home? 

[^Engine  whispers  Meer<rt^:  Meer* 
cr(0  turns  to  Fitz-doitrJ. 
Meer.  Ha!  I  do  thank  thee  [is 

With  all  my  heart,  dear  Eneine.     Sir,tbm 
A  certain  lady,  here  about  the  town. 
An  English  widow,  who  bath  lately  tnyel'd. 
But  she  is  cali'd  the  Spaniard,  ^catisedie 

came 
Latest  from  thence,  and  keeps  the  Spanish 

habit 
Such  a  rare  woman!  all  our  women  here,  ' 
That  are  of  spirit  and  fashion,  flock  unto  her. 
As  to  their  president,  their  kiw,  their  canon; 
More  than  they  ever  did  toorade  Foreman. 
Such  rare  receipts  she  has,  sir,  for  the  fiioe. 
Such  oils,  such  tinctures,  such  pomatums. 
Such  perfumes,  med'cines,  quintessences, 

etctEtcra; 
And  such  a  mistress  of  behaviour. 
She  knows  from  the  duke's  daughter  to  the 

doxev. 
What  is  their  cfue  just,  and  no  more ! 

Fit.  Osir! 
You  please  me  i'  this,  more  thtti  mine  own 

greatness. 
Where  is  she  ?  Let  us  have  her. 

Meer.  By  your  patience. 
We  must  use  means,  cast  how  to  be  ac- 
quainted  

Fit.  Good  sir,  about  it. 
Meer.  We  must  thhik  how,  first 
Fit.  O! 
I  do  not  love  to  tarry  for  a  thinff. 
When  I  have  a  mind  to't    You  do  n<A 

know  nie. 
If  you  do  offer  it. 

Meer,  Your  wife  must  send  [ment. 

Some  pretty  token  to  her,  with  a  compli- 
And  pray  to  be  receiv'd  in  her  good  graces. 
All  the  Rreat  ladies  do't. 

Fit.  She  shall,  she  shall. 
What  were  it  best  to  be  ? 
Meer.  Some  little  toy, 
I  would  not  have  it  any  great  matter,  sir: 
A  diamond-ring  of  forty  or  fifty  pound 
Would  do  it  handsomely,  and  be  a  gift 
Fit  for  YOur  wife  to  sencf,  and  her  to  taike. 
Fit,  I'll  go  and  tell  my  wife  on't  straight 
[Fitz-dottrel  goes  out, 
Meer,  Why,  this 
Is  well !    the   clothes  we  have  now,  but 

Where's  this  lady  ? 
If  we  could  get  a  witty  boy  now.  Engine, 
That  were  an  excellent  crack,  I  could  in- 
struct him 
To  the  true  height.    For  any  thing  takes 
this  Dottrel. 
Eng,  Why,  sir,  your  best  will  be  one  o* 

the  players! 
Meer.y  No,    there's   no  trusting  them. 
They'll  talk  ont. 
And  tell  their  poets. 

Eng.  What  if  they  do?  the  jest 
Will  brook  the  stage.    But  there  be  some 
of 'em 
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Are  very  honest  lads.  There's  Dick  Robin- 
son* 
A  very  pretty  fellow,  and  comes  often 
1  o  ft  gentleman's  chamber,  a  friend  of  mine. 

We  had 
The  merriest  supper  of  it  there,  one  night, 
The  gentleman's  landlady  invited  him 
T*  a  gossip's  feast:  now  he,  sir,  brought 

Dibk  Robinson, 
Drest  like  a  lawyer's  wife,  amount  'em  all ; 
(I  lent  him  clothes)  but  to  see  hmi  behave 
it,  ['em. 

And  lay  the  law,  and  carve  and  drink  unto 
And  then  talk  bawdy,  and  send  froLicks !  O ! 
It  would  have  burst  your  buttons,  or  riot  left 
A  seam.  [you 

Meer.  They  say  he's  an  ingenious  youth  I 
Eng..  O  sir !  and  dresses  himself  the  best! 
beyond  [him? 

Forty  o'  your  very  ladies !  did  you  ne'er  see 
Mccr,  No,  I  do  seldom  see  those  toys. 
But  think  you 
That  we  may  have  him }  i 
Eng,  Sir,  the  young  gentleman  • 
^  I  tell  you  of  can  command  him.    Shall  I  at*> 
tempt  it? 
Meer.  Yes,  do  it 

IFitz-dottrel  enters  again. 
Fit,  '^iftbt,  I  cannot  get  my  wife 
To  part  with  a  ring  on  any  terms,  and  yet 
The  sullen  monkey  has  two. 

Afeer,  It  were  'gainst  reason 
That  you  should  urge  it;    sir^  send  to  a 

goldsmith. 
Let  not  her  lose  by't. 
Fit.  How  does  she  lose  by't .' 


Is't  not  for  her  ? 

Meer,  fdake  it  your  own  bounty. 
It  will  ha'  the  better  success ;  what  is  a 

matter 
Of  fifty  pound  to  you,  sir  ? 

Fit.  ihave  but  a  hundred 
Pieces,  to  shew  here;    that  I  would  not 

break •  [a  ticket 

Meer.  You  shall  ha'  credit,  sir.    I'll  send 

Unto  my  goldsmith.    Here  my  man  comes 

too,  [birds  ^ 

To  carry  it  fitly.    How  now.  Trains  ?  what 

[Traing  enters. 

Tra,  Your  cousin  £ver-iU  met  me,  and 

has  beat  me,  [were : 

Because  I  would  not  tell  him  where  you 

I  think  he  has  dogg'd  me  to  the  house  too. 

Meer.  Well 

You  shall  go  out  at  the  back-door  then. 
Trains.  [means. 

You  must  ^t  Gilt-head   hither  by  some 
Tra.  'Tis  impossible  I 
Fit.  Tell  him  we  have  venison, 
I'll  gi'  him  a  piece,  and  send  his  wife  a 
pheasant.  [pound 

Tra.  A  forest  moves  not,  'till  that  forty 
Yo'  had  of  him  last  be  paid.    He  keeps 
more  stir  [bond 

For  that  same  petty  sum,  than  for  your 
Of  six,  and  statute  of  eight  hundred ! 

Meer.  Tell  him 
We'U  hedge  m  that.    Cry  up  Fitz-dottrello 
him,  [metal. 

Double  his  price:     make  him  a  man  of 
Tra.  That  will  not  need,  his  bond  is  cur- 
rent enough. 


*  Thert^s  Dick  Robinson.]  He  was  a  player,  and  famous  at  that  time  for  actine 
women's  parts.  The  vogue  he  was  then  in,  appears  from  these  verses  of  Cowley,  addressed 
to  sir  Kenelm  Disby,  and  prefixed  to  Love*s  kiddle  : 

"  Sor  has't  a  part  for  Robinson,  whom  they 

''At  school  account  essential  to  a  play." 
He  was  also  a  performer  in  several  of  Jonson's  plays. 


ACT    III. 


S  C  B  N  £    I. 

Gilt-head,  PluUtrchus. 

Gilt.    A  LL  this  is  to  make  you  a  gentle- 

>  JlIl    man! 
1*11  have  you  learn,  son.    Wherefore  have 

1  plac'd  you 
With  sir  Poule  Either-side,  but  to  have  so 

much  law 
To  keep  your  own  ?  Be^des,  he  is  a  justice. 
Here  i'  the  town  ;  and  dwelling,  so%  with 
him. 


You  shall  learn  that  in  a  year,  shall  be  worth 

twenty 
Of  bavins  staid  you  at  Oxford  or  at  Cam* 

nridge,  [France. 

Or  sending  you  to  the  inns  of  court,  A>r 
I'm  caird  for  now  in  haste  by  master  Meer- 

craft. 
To  trust  master  Fitz-dottrel,  a  good  man : 
I  have  enquir'd  him,  eighteen  hundred  a 

year, 
(His  name  is  current)  for  a  diamond  ring 
Of  forty,  shall  not  be  worth  thirty,  (thafk 

gain'd) 
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And  this  is  to  make  you  a  gentleman !  / 
Flu.  O,  but  good  father,  you  trust  too 

much ! 
Gilt.  Boy,  boy, 
We  live  by  findmg  fools  out  to  be  trusted* 
Our  shop-books  are  our  pastures,  our  com- 

grounds> 
We  lay  *em  open,  for  them  to  come  into ; 
And  when  we  have  'em  there,  we  drive  *em 
up  [straiglit, 

^Int*  one  of  our  two  pounds,  the  compters. 
And  this  is  to  make  you  a  gentleman  ! 
We  citizens  never  trust,  but  we  do  cozen : 
For  if  our  debtors  pay,  we  cozen  them  ; 
And  if  they  do  not,  tnen  we  cozen  ourselves. 
But  that's  a  hazard  every  one  must  run, 
That  hopes  tp  make  his  son  a  gentleman ! 
Flu.  1  do  not  wish  to  be  one,  truly, 
father. 
In  a  descent  or  two,  we  come  to  be 
Just  i' their  state,  fit  to  be  cozen* d,  like  'em. 
And  I  had  rather  ha*  tarried  i'  your  trade : 
For,  since  the  gentry  scorn  tlie  city  so  much, 
Methinks  we  snould  in  time,  holding  toge- 
ther, [say. 
And  matching  in  our  own  tribes,  as  they 
Have  got  an  act  of  common-council  for  it. 
That  we  might  cozen  them  out  of  rcrum  no- 
tura. 
Gilt.  I,  if  we  had  an  act  first  to  forbid 
The  marrying  of  our  wealthy  heirs  unto 'em. 
And  daugliters  with  such  laviih  portions. 
That  confounds  all. 

Flu.  And  makes  a  mungril  breed,  father. 
And  when  they  have  your  jnoney,  then  they 

laugh  at  you. 
Or  kick  you  down  the  stairs.  I  cannot  abide 
'em.  (ed. 

I  would  fain  have'emcozen'd,  but  not  trust- 

S  C  E  N  E    II.         N 

Mcer<rqfi,  Gilt-head,  Fitz-dottrel,  Flu- 
tarchus. 

Meer.  O,  is  he  come !  I  knew  he  would 

not  fail  me.  [do 

Welcome,  good  Gllt-hcad,  I  must  ha*  you 
A  noble  gentleman^a  courtesy  here. 
In  a  mere  toy  (some  petty  nng  or  jewel) 
Of  fifty  or  threescore  pound.    (Make  it  a 

hundred. 
And  hedge  in  the  last  forty  that  1  owe  you. 
And  your  own  price  for  the  ring.)    He's  a 

good  man,  sir. 
And  you  may  hap'  see  him  a  great  one !  he 
Is  likely  to  bestow  hundreds  and  thousands 
Wi'  you,  if  you  can  humour  him;    A  great 

prince 
He  will  be  shortly.    What  do  you  say  ? 

Gilt,  In  truth,  sir, 
I  cannot.    'T  has  been  a  long  vacation  with 

us.  [honesty  ? 

Fit,  Of  what,   I    pray    thee,   of  wit  or 
Those  are  your  citizens*  long  vacations. 


Flu,  Good  father,  do  not  trust  'em. 

Meer,  Nay,  Thom.  Gilt-head, 
He  will  not  buy  a  courtesy  and  beg  it : 
He'll  rather  pay  than  pray.    If  you  do  for 

him. 
You  must  do  chearfully.    His  credit,  sir. 
Is  not  yet  prostitute  !  who's  this,  thy  son  ? 
A  pretty  youth,  what's  his  name  ? 

Flu.  Plutarchus,  sir. 

Meer.  Plutarchus !  how  came  that  about  ? 

Gilt.  That  year,  sir, 
Thatl  begot  him,  I  bought  Plutarch's  Lives, 
And  fell  so  in  love  with  the  book,  as  i  call'd 

my  son 
By  his  name,  in  hope  he  should  ht  like  him. 
And  write  the  lives  of  our  great  men ! 

Meer.  V  the  city  ? 
And  you  do  breed  him  there  ? 

Gilt.  His  mind,  sir,  lies 
Much  to  that  way. 

Meer.  Why,  then  he's  i'  the  right  way. 

Gilt.  But  now,  I  had  rather  get  him  a  good 
wife. 
And  plant  him  i'  the  country,  there  to  use 
The  blessing  I  shall  leave  km. 

Meer.  Out  upon't ! 
And  lose  the  laudable  means  thou  hast   at 
home  here,  [man  ? 

T'  advance  and  nrake  him  a  young  alder- 
Buy  him  a  captain's  place  for  shame,  and 

let  him 
Into  the  world  early,  and  with  his  plume 
And  scarfe  march  through  Cheapside,  or 
alon^  Comhill,  [wife 

And  by  the  virtue  of  those,  draw  down  a 
There  from  a  window,  worth  ten  thousand 

pound! 
Get  him  the  posture-book  and' s  leaden  men 
To  set  upon  a  table,  'gainst  his  mistress 
Chance  to  come  by,  that  he  may  draw  her 
And  shew  her  Finsbury  battles.  [in. 

Gilt,  I  have  plac'd  him 
With  justice  Either-side,  to  get  so  much 
law— — 

Meer,  As  thou  hast  conscience.    Come, 
come,  thou  dost  wrong. 
Pretty  Plutarchus,  who  had  not  his  name 
For  nothing,  but  was  born  to  train  the  youtli 

Of  London  in  the  military  truth 

That  way  his  genius  lyes.    My  cousm  Ever- 
ill ! 

SCENE  m. 

Ever4U,  FluUurchus,  Gilt-head,  Meer-cn^, 
Fitz-dottrel 

Ever.  O,  are  you  here,  sir  ?  pray  you  let 

us  whisper. 

Flu,  Father,  dear&tlier,  trust  him  if  you 

love  me.  [do 

Gilt.  Why,  I  do  mean  it,  boy,  but  what  I 

Must  not  come  easily  firom  me :  we  must 

deal  [us. 

With  courtiers,  boy,  as  courtiers  deal  with 


*  //I**  one  of  our  pounds,  tlie  compters,  straigfU.'X    The  monosyllabic  added  in  the  text, 
necessary  for  both  sense  and  measure,  is  retrieved  from  the  folio. 
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If  I  have  a  budness  there  with  any  of  them, 
Whjr  I  must  wait,  I'm  sure  on%  son ;  and 

though  ^    [man 

M^  lord  dispatch  me,  yet  his  worshipful 
Will  keep  me  for  his  sport  a  month  or  two. 
To  shew  me  with  my  fellow-citizens. 
I  must  make  his  tram  long,  and  full,  one 
quarter.  (There 

And  help  the  spectacle  of  his  greatness. 
Nothing  IS  done  at  once  but  injuries,  boy. 
And  they  come  headlong!  all  their  good 

turns  move  not. 
Or  very  slowly. 
Plu.  Yet,  sweet  father,  trust  him. 
Gilt,  Well,  I  will  think. 
-Ever,  Come,  you  must  do't,  sir. 
I  am  undone  else,  and  your  lady  Tall-bush 
Has  sent  for  me  to  dinner,  and  my  'clothes 
Are  ail  at  pawn.    I  had  sent  out  this  morn- 
ing [twenty 
Before  I  heard  you  were  come  to  town,  some 

Of  my  epistles,  and  no  one  return 

[Meer-crqft  telU  him  of  his  faults, 

Meer.  Why,  I  ha'  told  you  o'  this.    This 

comes  of  wearing 

Scarlet,  gold-lace,  and  cut-works !  your  fine 

t  gartering!  [eating 

With  your  blown  roses,  cousin !  and  your 

Pheasant,  and  god-wit,  here  in  Lonaon ! 

haunting  [with  lords 

The   Globes   and  Mermaids!  wedging  in 

Still  at  the  table !  and  affecting  letchery 

In  velvet !  where  could  you  ha'  contented 

yourself  \p^^* 

With  cheese,  salt  butter,  and  a  pickled  her- 

P  the  Low  Countries ;  there  worn  cloth  and 

fustian !  [daughter. 

Been  satisfied  with  a  leap  o*  your  host* s 

In  garrison,  a  wench  of  a  storer !  or. 

Your  sutler's  wife,  i'  the  leaguer,  of  two 

blanks! 
You  never  then  had  run  upon  this  flat. 
To  write  your  letters  missive,  and  send  out 
Your  privy  seals,  that  thus  have  frighted  off 
All  your  acauaintance,  that  they  shun  you 

at  distance, 
Worse  than  you  do  the  bailitfs. 

Ever.  Pox  upon  you, 
I  come  not  to  you  for  counsel,    I    lack 
V  money.  {He  repines. 

Meer,  You  clo  not  thipk  what  you  owe 

me  already. 

Ever.  I?  [sworn 

They  owe  you  that  mean  to  pay  you.  I'll  be 

I  never  meant  it.    Come,  you  will  project, 

I  shall  undo  your  practice,  for  this  month 

else: 
You  know  me.  \^And  threatens  him. 

Meer,  I,  you're  a  right  sweet  nature ! 
Ever,  Well,  that's  all  one  I 
Meer,  You'll  leave  this  empire  one  day  ? 
You  will  not  ever  have  this  tnbute  paid 
Your  sceptre  o'  the  sword  ? 
Ever.  Tie  up  your  wit. 

Do,  and  provoke  me  not 

Meer.  Will  you,  sir,  help 


To  what  I  shall  provoke  another  for  you  > 
Ever,  I  cannot  tell;  try  me:  I  think  I 
am  not 
So  utterly,  of  an  ore  un-to-be-melted. 
But  I  can  do  myself  good,  on  occasions. 

ITheyjoin, 

Meer.  Strike  in  then,  for  your  part.    Mr. 

Fitz-dottrel, 

If  I  transgress  in  point  of  manners,  afford  mc 

Your  best  construction;  I  must  beg  my 

freedom 
From  your  affairs,  this  day. 
Fit.  How,  sir  ? 
Meer,  It  is 
In  succour  of  this  gentleman's  occasions. 

My  kinsman 

{Meer-craft  nretends  business. 
Fit.  You'll  not  do  me  tnat  aifront,  sir. 
Meer,  I  am  sorry  you  should  so  interpret 
it. 
But,  sir,  it  stands  upon  his  being  invested 
In  a  new  office,  he  nas  stood  for,  long : 
IMeer-craft  describes  tfte  office  qf  DC' 
pendency. 
Master  of  the  Dependencies !  a  place 
Of  my  projection  too,  sir,  and  hath  met 
Much  opposition;  but  the  state,  now,  sees 
That  great  necessity  of  it,  as  after  all 
Their  writing,  and  their  speaking  against 

duels, 
They  have  erected  it.    His  book  is  drawn — 
For,  since  there  will  be  differences  daily 
'Twixt  gentlemen,    and  that   the  roaring 
manner  [call 

Is  grown  offensive;    that  those  few,    we 
The  civil  men  o*  the  sword,  abhor  the  va- 
pouVs ;  [cess ; 

They  shall  refer  now,  hither,  for  their  pro- 
And  such  as  trespass  'gainst  the    rule  of 
court 

Are  to  be  fin'd 

Fit.  In  troth,  a  pretty  place ! 

Meer.  A  kind  of  arbitrary  court  'twill 

be,  sir. 
Fit.  1  shall  have  matter  for  it,  I  believe. 
Ere  it  be  long :  I  had  a  distaste. 

Meer.  But  now,  sir,  [ing. 

My  learned  counsel,  they  must  have  a  feel- 
Tliey'll  part,  sir,  with  no  books,  without  tlic 

hand-gout 
Be  oil'd;  and  I  must  furnish.  Iftbe  money. 
To  me  straight;  I  am  mine,  mint,  and  ex- 
chequer. 
To  supply  all.  What  is't  ?  a  hundred  pound  > 
Ever.  No,  th'  harpy  now  stands  on  a  hun- 
dred pieces. 
Meer.    Why,  he  must  have 'em,  if  he 
will.    To-morrow,  sir. 

Will  equally  serve  your  occasions 

And  therefore,  let  me  obtain,  that  you  will 

yield 
To  timing  a  poor  gentleman's  distresses. 
In  terms  of  hazard.  — 
Fit.  By  no  means ! 
Meer.  I  must 
Get  him  this  money,  and  will.  — - 
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Fit.  Sir,  I  proteft, 
I'd  rather  stand  engag'd  for  it  myself; 
Than  you  should  leave  me. 

Meer.  O  good  sir,  do  you  think 
So  coarsely  of  our  manners,  that  we  would. 
For  any  need  of  ours,  be  prest  to  take  it ; 
Though  you  be  pleas' d  to  offer  it? 

Fit,  Why,  by  heaven 
I  mean  it ! 

Meer,  lean  never  believe  less. 
But  we,  sir,  must  preserve  our  dignity. 
As  you  do  publish  yours.      By  your  fair 
leave,  sir.      ^He  offers  to  be  gone. 

Fit,  As  I  am  a  gentleman,  if  you  do  offer 
To  leave  me  i|ow,  or  if  you  do  refuse  me, 
I  will  not  think  you  love  me. 

Meer.  Sir,  I  honour  you. 
And  witti  just  reason,  for  these  noble  notes 
Of  the  nobility  you  pretend  to :  but,  sir  — 
I  would  know,  why  ?  a  motive  (he  astranger) 
You  should  do  this  ?  [ness.  ^ 

{Ever.   You'll  mar  all  with  your   fine* 

Fit.  Why  that's  aU  one,  if 'twere,  sit,  but 
my  fancy. 
But  I  h^ve  a  business,  that  perhaps  I'd  hav^ 
Brought  to  his  office. 

Meer.  O  sir !  I  have  done  then; 
If  he  can  be  made  profitable  to  you. 

Fit  Yes,  and  it  shall  be  one  of  my  am- 
bitions 
To  have  it  the  first  business :  may  I  not  ? 

JStYTr  So  you  do  mean  to  make  t  a  perfect 
business. 

Fit,  Nay,  I'll  do  that,  assure  you:  shew 
me  once. 

Meer,  Sir,  it  concerns,  the  first  be  a  per- 
fect business, 
For  his  own  honour  ! 

Ever.  1,  and  the  reputation 
Too  of  my  place. 

Fit.  Why,  why  do  I  take  this  course,  else? 

I  am  not  altogether  an  ass,  good  gentlemen, 

Wherefore  should  I  consult  you  ?  do  you 

think,  [tell  us. 

To  make  a  song  on't  ?  How's  your  manner? 

Meer.  Do,  satisfy  him:  give  him  the  whole 
course.  [offer 

Ever.  First,  by  request,  or  otherwise,  you 

Your  business  to  the  court ;  wherein  you 

crave  [ants. 

The  judffment  of  the  master  and  the  assist- 

FU,  Well,  that's  done  now;  what  do  you 
upon  it  ? 

Ever.  We  straight,  sir,  hare  recoune  to  the 
spring-tead : 
Visit  the  ground,  and  so  disclose  the  nature ; 
If  it  will  carry,  or  no.    If  we  do  find. 
By  our  proportions,  it  b  like  to  prove 
A  sullen  and  black  business,  that  it  be 
Incorrigible,  and  out  of  treaty  ;  then 
We  file  it,  a  dependence ! 

fit,  So'tisfU'd: 


What  follows  ?  I  do  lore  the  order  of  tiMf 
things.  [be 

^    Ever,   We  then  advise  the  party,  if  be 
A  man  of  means  and  havings,  that  forthwith 
He  settle-his  estate ;  if  not,  at  least 
That^ie  pretend  it:  for,  by  that,  the  world 
Takes  notice,  that  it  now  is  a  dependence. 
And  thir  we  call,  sir,  publication. 
Fit,  Very  sufficient!   after  publicatioo, 
now  ?  [is  divers; 

^  Ever.  Then  we  grant  out  our  process,whicb 
Either  by  chartel,  sir,  or  ore-tenus. 
Wherein  the  challenger,  and  chdllengee. 
Or  (with  your  Soaniard)  your  provocador, 
Andprovocado,  nave  their  seve  ai  courses— 
Ftt,  1  have  enough  on't !  for  an  hundred 
pieces? 
Yes,  for  two  hundred,  under-write  me,  do. 
Your  man  will  take  my  bond  ? 

Meer,  That  he  will,  sure : 
But  these   same  citizens^  they   are  sucb 
sharks !  [word 

There'*  an  old  debt  of  forty,    I  ga'  my 
For  one  is  run  away  to  the  Bermudas, 
And  he  will  hook  in  that,  or  he  wi'  not  do. 
IHe  vjhispers  Fitz-dottrel  atide* 
Fit.  Why,  let  him.    That  and  the  ring, 
and  a  hundred  pieces. 
Will  all  but  make  two  hundred  ? 

ideer.  No,  no  more,  sir. 
What  ready  arithmetick  you  have !  do  you 
hear  ?  \And  then  Gitt-hcad. 

A  pretty  morning's  work  for  you,  this !  doit, 
You  shall  ha'  twenty  pound  on't. 
Giit.  Twenty  pieces  ? 
(Ptu.  Good  father,  do't) 
Meer.  You  will  hook  still  ?  well. 
Show  us  your  ring.  You  could  not  ha'  done 

this  now. 
With  gentleness,  at  first,   we    might  ha' 

thank'd  you ; 

But,  groan,  and  ha*  your  courtesies  come 

firom  you  [draw 

I«ike  a  hard  stool,  and  stink.    A  man  may 

Your  teeth   out  easier  than  your  money. 

Come,  [ture. 

Were  little  Gilt-head  here,  no  better  a  na- 

l  should  ne'er  love  him,  that  could  pull  his 

lips  off,  now ; 

[//r  puU$  Plutarchus  by  the  liph 
Was  not  thy  mother  a  gentlewoman  ? 
Plu.  Yes,  sir. 

Meer.  And  went  to  the  court  at  Christ- 
mass,  and  St  Greorge-tide  ? 
And  lent  the  lord's  men  cliains  ? 
Piu.  Of  gold  and  pearl,  sir. 
Meer.  1  knew  thou  must  take  after  some- 
body !  [shop-look ! 
Thou  could'st  not  be  else.    This  was  no 
I'll  ha'  thee,  captain  Gilt-head,  and  march 

And  take  in  Pimlico,  and  kill  the  bush 


*  YouHl  mar  all  mtfiyour  fihi^ness.]  Mr.  Sympson  imagines  it  should  be^nesse;  but 
that  word,  I  believe,  came  into  use  since  our  author's  days.  Fineness  is  the  same  witk 
shyness,  or  coyness  ;  and  that  sense  is  not  incongruous  to  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
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At  ererj  tavem  t  Thoa  shalt  hare  a  wife, 
if  smocks  will  mount,  boy.    How  now  ? 

you  ba'  there  now 
Some  Bristol  stone,  or  Cornish  counterfeit 
You'd  put  upon  us  ? 

IH€  turni  to  old  Gilt'-head. 
Gilt,  No,  sir,  I  assure  ^ou. 
Look  on  his  lustre  !  he  will  speak  himself! 
rii  ^'  you  leave  to  put  him  i'  the  mill. 
He  IS  no  great,  large  stone,  but  a  true  para- 

rai^on*. 
He  has  all  his  comers,  view  him  well. 
Mecr.  He's  yellow, 

Giit.  Upo'  my  £sitb,  sir,  o'  the  right  black 
water. 
And  very  deep  I  he's  set  without  a  foil,  too. 
Here's  one  o'  the  yellow-water,  I'll  sell 
cheap. 
Meer.  And  what  do  you  value  this  at  ? 
thirty  pound?  [set 

Gilt,  No,  sir,  he  cost  me  forty  ere  he  was 
Meer,  Turnings*  you  mean  ?  1  know  your 
equivokes : 
You're  grown  the  better  fathers  of  'em  o' 

late.-* 
Well,  where't  must  go  'twill  be  judg'd,  and 

therefore 
Look  you't  be  right.    You  shall  have  fifty 
pound  for't. 

[NowtoFitZ'doitrel. 
Not  a  denier  more !  and  because  you  would 
Have  things  dispatch'd,  sir,  I'll  go  presently. 
Inquire  out  this  lady.     If  you  think  good, 

sir, 
Having  an  huiidred  pieces  ready,  you  may 
Part  with  those  now,  to  serve  my  kinsman's 

turns. 
That  he  may  wait  upon  you  anon  the  freer; 
And  take  'em,  when  you  ha'  seal'd,  again, 
ofGUt4iead. 
Fit.  I  care  not  if  I  do! 
M€€r,  And  dbpatch  all 
Together. 

Fit.  There,  they're  just  a  hundred  pieces ; 
I  ha'  told  'em  over  twice  a  day  these  two 
months. 
IHe  turns  *em  out  togetlter;  and  Ever- 
ill  and  he  fall  to  share, 
Meer.  Well,  go  and  seal  then,  sir ;  make 
your  return 
As  speedy  as  you  can. 
Mver.  Come,  g^'  me. 
Meer.  Soft,  sir. 
Ever.  Marr^,  and  fair  too  then;  I'll  no 

delaying,  sir. 
Meer.  But  you  will  hear? 
Ever.  Yes,  when  I  have  my  dividend. 

*  He  is  no  great,  large  stone,  but  a  true  paragon.]  The  Italians  call  the  black  marble, 
used  by  way  of  touch-ston^,  paragone ;  and  from  hence,  probably,  we  derive  the  metapho- 
rical use  of  the  word,  when  we  apply  it  to  a  thing  every  way  perfect,  and  what  will  stand  the 
test;  as  when  we  say,  Xh^paragtm  of  beauty,  of  science,  or  the  like ;  and  here,  I  suppose, 
it  means,  the  stone  was  exquisite  in  every  particular. 

4   I  /  kncfO)  your  sauivoKEs : 

You*re  grovm  the  better  fathers  of. 'em  a*  toe.]    Satirically  reflecting  on  the  Jesr^:'^  the 


Meer.  There's  forty  pieces  for  you. 

Ever,  What  is  this  for  ? 

Meer.  Your  half.     You  know,  that  Gilt- 

head  must  ha'  twenty. 
Ever.  And  what's  your  ring  there  ?  Shall 

I  ha'  none  o^  that  ? 
Meer.  O,  that's  to  be  given  to  a  lady ! 
Eoer.  Is  it  so? 

Meer,  By  that  good  light,  it  is. 
Ever.  Come^  gi'  me 
Ten  pieces  more,  then. 
Meer.  Why? 
Ever.  For  Gilt-head?  sir, 
D'  you  think  I'll  allow  him  any  such  share  ? 
Meer,  You  must. 

Ever.  Must  I?  do  your  musts,  sir,  I'll  do 
mine ; 
You  wi'  not  part  with  the  whole,  sir,  will 

you?  Goto, 
Gi'  me  ten  pieces ! 
Meer,  By  what  law  do  you  this  ? 
Ever,  E'en  lyon-law.  sir,  1  must  roar  else. 
Meer,  Good ! 
Ever,  You've  beard  how  th'  ass  made  his 

divisions  wisely? 
Meer,  And  I  am  he:  I  thank  you. 
Ever.  Much  sood  do  you,  sir. 
Meer.  1  shall  be  rid  o'  this  tyranny  one 

day. 
Ever.  Not 
While  you  do  eat,  and  lie  about  the  town 

here. 
And  cozen  i'  your  bullions ;  and  I  stand 
Your  name  of  credit,  and  compound  your 

business ; 
Adjourn  your  beatings  every  term,  and  make 
New  partiies  for  your  projects.    I  have  now 
A  pretty  task  of  it,  to  hold  you  in 
Wi' your  lady  Tail-bush:  butthetoy  willbe 
How  we  shall  both  come  off  ? 

Meer.  Leave  you  your  doubting. 
And  do  your  portion,' what's  assign  d  you :  I 
Never  feil'd  vet. 

Ever,  With  reference  to  your  aids  ? 
You'll  still  be  unthankful.    Where  shall  I 

meet  you,  anon  ? 
You  ha'  some  feat  to  do  atone,  now,  I  see; 
You  wish  me  gone ;  well,  I  will  find  you 

out. 
And  bring  you  after  to  the  audit 

Meer.  'blight! 
There's  Enj^itae's  share,  too,  I  had  forgot ! 

this  reign 
Is  too-too-unsupportable !  I  must 
Quit  myself  of  this  vassalage  1  Engine !  wel- 
come. 


great  patrons  of  ejutvocolipii* 
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[Act  J.  Scene  5. 


SCENE    IV. 


Mecr<rqft,  Engine^  fFUtipol. 

Jifcer,  How  goes  the  cry  ? 
£itg.  Excellent  vrell! 
^f€a'.  Will'tdo? 
Where's  Robinson? 

Eng.  Here  is  the  gentleman,  sir. 
Will  uodertake't  hiiuseif.    1  have  acquaint* 
ed  him.  * 
Mecr.  AVhy  did  you  so? 
Eng.  Why,' Robinson  would  ha*  told  hipi. 
You  know.    And  he's  a  pleasant  wit!  will 
hurt  fnion, 

NoUiiog  Tou  purpose.    ITicn  he's  of  opi- 
That  Robinson  might  want  audacity, 
She  being  such  a  gallant.  Now,  he  has  been 
111  Spain,  and  knows  llie fashions  there;  and 
can  [leave  much 

Discourse  ;  and  being  but  miitb,  (he  says) 
To  his  care. 
Afeer.  But  be  is  too  tall ! 

IHe  excepts  at  his  stature, 
Eng,  For  that. 
He  has  the  bravest  device  (you'll  love  him 

for't) 
To  say,  he  wears  Cioppinos?  and  they  do  so 
In  Spain.    And  Robinson's  as  tall  as  be. 
Meer,  Is  he  so? 
£«g.  Every  jot. 
Meer,  Nay,  I  had  rather 
To  trust  a  gentleman  with  it  o*  the  two. 
Eng.  Pray  you  to  go  to  huu  then,  sir,  and 
salute  him.  [qua'mtcd  you 

Meer,    Sir,  my  friend  Engine  has  ac- 
With  a  strange  business  here. 

H  it,  A  merry  one,  sir.         '^ 
The  duke  of  Drown'd-land  and  hisdutchess? 

Meer,  Yes,  sir. 
Now  that  the  conjurers  ha*  laid  him  bv, 
I  ha*  made  bold  to  borrow  him  a  while. 
H/^it,  With  purpose,  yet,  to  put  him  out,  I 
hope. 
To  his  best  use? 
Meer,  Yes,  sir. 
If'it.  For  that  small  part 
That  I  am  trusted  with,  put  off  your  care : 
I  would  not  lose  to  do  it,  for  the  mirth 
Will  follow  of  it ;  and  well,  I  liave  a  fiancy. 
Meer,  Sir,  that  will  make  it  well. 
IVit,  You  will  report  it  so. 
Where  must  I  havfmy  dressing  ? 
Eng.  At  my  house,  sir. 
Meer,  You  shall  have  caution,  sir,  for 
what  he  yields. 
To  six-pence.  [sir, 

Ifit,  You  shall  pardon  me.    I  will  share, 
1'  your  sports  only,  nothing  1'  your  purchase. 
But  you  must  furnish  me  with  compliments, 
*I'o  th'  nfimner  of  Spain ;  my  coach,  my 
guarda-duenna't.  [I  must, 

Meer,  Engine's  your  provcdore.   But,  sir, 
(Now  I  have  ent'rcd  trust  wi'  you  thus  far) 
i>t»ci!re  still  i'  your  quality,  acquaint  you 
With  somewhat  beyond  tiiis.  The  place  dc- 
sigii*d 


To  be  the  scene  for  tlib  our  merry  rottter. 
Because  it  must  have  countenance  of  womca 
1  o  draw  discourse,  and  offer  it,  is  here  by. 
At  the  lady  Tail-bush's. 
Wit.  1  know  her,  sir. 
And  her  gentleman-usher. 
Meer,  Sir.  Ambler ! 
WU.  Yes,  sir. 

Meer.  Sir,  it  shall  be  no  shame  to  mr,  im 
confess  [acres. 

To  you,  that  we  poor  gentlemen  that  want 
Must  for  our  needs  turn  fools  up,  and  plough 
ladies  [this 

Sometime,  to  itj  what  ^lebe  tliey  are :  and 
Is  no  unfruitful  piece.    She  and  I  now 
Are  on  a  project,  for  the  i^ici,  and  venting 
Of  a  new  kind  of  fucus  (paint  for  ladies) 
To  serve  the  kingdom  :  wherein  she  herself 
Hath  travel'd,  specially,  by  way  of  service 
Unto  her  sex,  and  hopes  to  get  tm:  monopoly. 
As  the  reward  of  her  invention. 
Nit,  What  is  her  end  in  this ? 
Meer.  Merely  ambition. 
Sir,  to  grow  great,  and  court  it  with  tlie  se- 
cret, [deal'mg 
Though  she  prctet^d  some  other.   For,  she's 
Already  upon  caution  for  the  shares. 
And  ^lr.  Ambler  he  is  nam*d  examiner 
For  the  ingredients,  and  the  register 
Of  what  is  vented,  and  shall  keep  the  office. 
Now,  if  she  break  with  you,  of  this  (as  I 
Must  make  the  leading  thread  to  your  ac> 

quaiutance. 
That,  how  experience  gotten  i*  your  being 
Abroad,  w  ill  help  our  business)  think  of  some 
Pretty  additions}  but  to  keep  her  iloatiQg : 
It  may  be  she  w  ill  offer  you  a  part : 
Any  strange  names  of— — 

{fit.  Sir,  I  have  my  instructions. 
Is  it  not  high  time  to  oc  making  ready  ? 
Meer.  \es,sir. 

Eng.  The  fool's  in  siglit.  Dottrel. 
Mter.  Away  then. 

SCENE    V. 

Meer-crqft,  Fitz-dotirel,  Pug, 

Metr.  Return'd  so  soon  ? 
Jit.  Yes,  here's  the  ring:  Iha'seal'd. 
But  there's  not  so  much  gold  in  all  the  row. 


he  says 


'TisU'enupfor 


Tiirt  come  fro'  the  mint, 
the  gamesters. 

Meer.  There's  ashop-shift !  plague  on  'em ! 

Jnt.  He  does  swear  it. 

Meer.  He'll  swear  and  forswear  too,  it  w 
his  trade, 
You  should  not  have  left  him. 

Fit.  'Slid,  I  can  go  back» 
And  beat  him  yet. 

Meer,  No,  now  let  him  alone. 

Fit.  I  was  so  earnest  after  the  main  businesi^ 
To  have  this  ring  gone. 

Meer.  True,  and  it  is  time.  [ship  eats 
I  have  learn 'd,  sir,  sin'  you  went,  her  lady- 
With  the  lady  Tail-bush,  here  bard  by.      . 
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FU.  r  the  lane  here  ?  [presence, 

Afecr,  Yes,  if  you  had  a  servaut  now  of 
Well  cloth'd,  and  of  an  airy  voluble  tongue. 
Neither  too  big  nor  little  for  his  mouth. 
That  could  deliver  your  wife's  compliment. 
To  send  along  withal. 
Fit.  I  have  one,  sir, 
A  very  handsome  gentleman-like  fellow. 
That   I  do  mean  to  make  my  dutchess* 

usher 

I  eotertaiii'd  him  but  this  morning  too : 
I'll  call  iiini  to  you.    The  worst  of  him  is 

Sname ! 
e'll  take  no  note  of  that,  but  of 
his  message. 

[//(T  shexDS  him  hh  Pug, 
Fit,  Devil!  how  like  you  him,  sir?  Pace, 
go  a  little, 
Let's  see  you  move. 

Afeer,  He'll  serve,  sir;  give  it  him, 
And  let  him  go  alon^  with  me.  Til  help 
To'  present  hun  and  it. 

Fit.  Look  you  do,  sirrah. 
Discharge  this  well,  asy  ou  expect  your  place. 
D'  you  hear,  go  on,  come  oft'  with  all  ^our 
honours.     [Gives  him  ifisiruetioru, 
I  would  foin  see  him  do  it. 
J/«r.  Trust  him  with  it. 
Fit.  Remember  kissing  of  your  hand,  and 
answering  [body. 

With  the  French  time,  and  flexure  of  your 
I  could  now  so  instruct  him«— -*-and  ibr  his 
words 
Meer.  V\\  put  them  in  his  mouth. 
Fit.  O,  but  i  have 'em 
O*  the  very  academies. 

Meer.  Sir,  you'll  have  use  for  'em 
Anon  yourself,  [  warrant  you,  after  dinner. 
When  you  are  call'd. 

Fit.  '^Slight'  that'll  be  just  play-time. 

[//r  longs  to  s^  the  play. 
It  cannot  be,  I  must  not  lose  the  play ! 
Meer.  Sir,  but  you  must,  if  she  ap|7oint 
to  sit 
And  she  is  president 
/*f^. 'Slid,  it  is  the  Devil! 

IBecause  it  is  the  Devil. 
Meer.  And  'twere  his  dam  too,  you  must 
now  apply 
Yourself,  sir,  to  this  wholly,  or  lose  all. 

Fit.  If  I  could  but  see  a  piece 

Aleer.  Sir,  never  think  on't. 

Fit.  Come  but  to  one  act,  and  I  did  not 


But  to  be  seen  to  rise  and  so  away. 

To  vex  the  players,  and  to  punish  their 

poet 

Keep  him  in  awe  ! 

M^r,  But  say  that  he  be  one 
Wi'  not  be  awM !  but  laugh  at  you.    How 
then? 
Fit,  Then  he  shall  pay  for's  dinner  himself. 
Meer.  Perhaps,  [you. 

He  would  do  that  twice,  rather  than  thank 
Come  get  the  Devil  out  of  your  head,  my 
lord. 


^['11  call  you  so  in  private  still)  and  take 
Tour  lordship  i'  your  mind.     You  were, 
sweet  lora, 
[//ir  pits  him  in  mind  of  his  quarrel. 
In  talk  to  bring  a  business  to  the  office. 

Fit,  Yes.  [yourself, 

Mfer.  Why  should  not  you,  sir,  carry  it  o* 
liefore  the  office  be  up  f  and  shew  the  world 
You  had  no  need  of  any  man's  direction. 
In  point,  sir,  of  sufficiency  ?  I  speal^ 
Against  a  kinsman,  but  as  one  that  tenders 
Your  grace's  good. 

Fit.  I  thank  you  ;  to  proceed 

Meer.  To  publications :  ha'  you^  deed 
drawn  presently, 
And  leave  me  a  blank  to  put  in  your  feoffees. 
One,  two,  or  more,  al  you  see  cause— 

Fit.  I  thank  you 
Heartily,  I  do  thank  you.  Not  a  word  more, 
Ipray  you,  as  you  love  me.   Let  me  alone. 
That  f  could  not  think  o*  this  as  well  as  he  ? 

O,  I  could  beat  my  infinite  blockhead ! 

[//(Cf  is  angrif  tvith  himself, 

Meer.  Come,  we  must  this  way.  ' 

Pug.  How  far  is't  ? 

Meer,  Hard  by  here. 
Over  the  way.  Now,  to  atchieve  this  ring 
From  this  same  fellow,  that  is,  to  assure  it, 
[He  thinkshow  to  cozen  the  bearer  qf  tlie 
ring. 
Before  he  give  it.  Though  my  Spanish  lady 
Be^a  yoimg  gentleman  of  means,  and  scorn 
To  share,  as  he  doth  say,  I  do  not  know 
How  such  a  toy  may  tempt  his  ladyship, 
Andiherefore  I  thmk  best  it  be  assur'd. 

Pug.  Sir,  be  the  ladies  brai^^  we  go  unto  ? 

MeeK  O,  yes. 

Pug.  And  shall  I  see  'em,  and  speak  to  'em  ? 

Meer.   What  else?  ha'  you  your  fiadse 
beard  about  you.  Trains  ? 

{Questions  his  man» 

Tra.  Yes.  [clokes } 

Meer.  And  is  this  one  of  your  double 

Tra.  The  best  of 'em. 

Meer.  Be  ready  then.    Sweet  Pitfall  I 

SCENE    VI. 
Meer<raft,  PitfdU  Pug,  Drains, 

Meer,  Come,  I  must  buss 

[Offers  to  kiss, 
pit.  Away. 

Meer.  I'll  set  thee  up  again. 
Never  fear  that:  canst  thou  get  ne'er  a  bird? 
No  thrushes  hungry  ?  stay  till  cold  weather 

come, 
ril  help  thee  to  an  ousel  or  a  field-fare. 
Who's  within  with  madam  ? 
Pit.  I'll  tell  you  straight 

^     [Site  runs  in  in  haste ;  he  follor^s. 
Meer,  Please  you  stay  here  a  while,  sir, 

ril  go  in. 
Pug,  I  do  so  long  to  have  a  little  venery 
W^hile  I  am  in  this  ibody  !  I  would  taste 
Of  every  sin  a  little,  if  it  might  be. 
After  the  manner  of  man!  sweet-heart  I    , 
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Pit.  What  would  you,  sir } 

[Pug  leaps  at  PitfalPs  coming  in. 

Pug,  Nothing  but  M  in,  to  you,  be  your 
black-bird,  [throstle; 

My  pretty  Pit>  (as  the  gentlemen  said)  your 
Lie  tame  and  taken  with  you ;  here  is  gold! 
To  buy  you  so  much  new  stuflfs  from  the  shop, 
As  I  may  take  the  old  up.    

Tra,  You  must  send^  sir. 
The  gentleman  the  rins. 
[Trains  in  his  false  doke  brings  a  false  mes- 
sage, and  gets  the  ring. 

Pug.  There  'tis.    Nay  look. 
Will  you  be  foolish.  Pit  ? 

Pit.  This  is  strange  rudeness. 

Pttg.  Dear  Pit 

Pit.  I'll  call,  I  swear. 
[Meer-crqft  follows  presently  end  asks  for  it. 

Meer.  Where  are  you,  sir  i 
Is  your  ring  ready  ?  Go  with  me. 

Pu^.  I  sent  it  you, 

Meer.  Me?  when?  by  whom? 

Pug.  A  fellow  here,  e'en  now. 
Came  for't  i'  your  name. 

Meer.  I  sent  none,  sure. 
My  meaning  ever  was,  you  should  deliver  it 
Youcself :  so  was  your  master's  charge,  you 
know. 
Enter  TVains  as  Umself  again. 
What  fellow  was  it,  do  you  know  him  ? 

Pug.  Here, 
But  BQW,  he  had  it. 

Meer.  Saw  you  any,  Tmios  ? 

rro-Notl. 

Pug.  The  gentlewoman  saw  him. 

Meer.  Enquire. 

Pug.  I  was  so  earnest  upon  her,  I  marked 
not! 
[ITie  Devil  cortfesseth  himself  cozen'd. 
My  devilish  chief  h^s  put  me  here  in  flesh 
To  shame  me !  this  dull  body  I  am  in, 
Iperceive  nothing  with !  I  oner  at  nothing 
Tnat  will  succeed ! 

Tra.  Sir,  she  saw  none,  «he  says. 

Pug.  Satan  himself  has  la'en  a  shape  f 
abuse  me. 
li  could  not  be  eUe  ! 

Meer,  This  b  above  strange  ! 


{Meer-crt^  accuseth  kim  qf  nqrftgncr. 
That  you  should  be  so  rcchless.    What  will 
YOU  do,  sir?  fquestion'd? 

How  will  you  answer  this,  when  you  are 
Pug.  Bun  from  my  flesh,  if  I  could:  put 
off  mankind. 
This's  such  a  scorn  !  and  will  be  a  new  ex* 
ercise  [cudgds 

For  my  arch-duke  I   woe  to  the  several 
Must  suffer  on  this  back  !  can  vou  no  sue* 
cours,  sir  ?  {^He  asketk  aii. 

Meer.  Alas  !  the  use  of  it  is  so  present 
Pug.  I  ask. 
Sir,  credit  for  another  but  till  to>morrow. 
Meer.  There  is  not  so  much  time,  sir; 
but  however. 
The  lady  is  a  noble  lady,  and  will 
(To  save  a  gentleman  from  check)  be  en- 

^  treated 

[Meer-cn^  promUeth  faintly,  yet  etmfirti 

him. 
To  say,  she  has  received  it. 
Pug.  Do  you  think  so  ? 
Will  sne  be  won  ? 

Meer.  No  doubt,  to  such  an  office. 
It  will  be  «  lady's  bravery  and  her  pride. 
Pug.  And  not  be  known  on't  alter,  unto 
him  ?  [word, 

Meer.  That  were  a  treachery  !  upon  my 
Be  confident.    Return  unto  your  master. 
My  lady  president  sits  this  afternoon. 
Has  ta'en  the  ring,  commends  her  services 
Unto  your  lady  dutchess.     You  may  say 
She  is  a  civil  lady,  and  does  give  her 
All  her  respects  already  :  bade  you  tell  her 
She  lives  but  to  receive  her  wish'd  com- 

-mandments. 
And  have  the  honour  here  to  kisa  her  bands, 
For  which  she*U  stay  this  hour  jet   Hasten 

you 
Your  prince,  away. 

Pug.  And,  sh-yVoa  will  take  care 
Th*  excuse  be  perfect  ? 

Meer.  You  confess  your  fears. 
Too  much.  The  Devil  sit  dtmbffii 

Pug.  The  shame  is  more.  . 
Meer.  I'll  quit  you  of  either.  * 


*  Pug.  The  shame  is  more^  PU  quit  you  qf  either.']  The  latter  part  of  this  line,  though 
all  the  editions  concur  in  the  present  reading,  evidently  belongs  to  Meer«craft,  and  b  an 
answer  to  Pug's  apprehensions  of  being  discovered ;  I  make  no  scruple  tlien  to  alter  tl» 
text  is  under:    ^ 

Pug,  The  shame  is  mdre.    Meer.  PU  quit  you  qf  either. 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE    L 
Tail-lnuh,  Mcer-crqft,  Manly, 

Ttd.  A    POX  upo'  referring  to  commit^ 

JljL        sioners, 
I  bad  rather  hear  that  it  were  oast  the  seals : 
You  courtiers  move  so  snail-uke  i'  your  bu- 
siness. 
Would  I  had  oot  begun  wi'  you. 

Afeer.  We  must  move. 
Madam,  in  order,  by  degrees ;  not  jump. 

Tai,  Why,  there  was  sir  John  Money- 
man  could  jump 
A  business  quickly. 

Aleer.  True,  he  had  great  friends ; 
But,  because  some,  sweet  madam>  can  leap 

ditches. 
We  must  not  all  shun  to  go  over  bridges. 
The  harder  parts,  I  make  account,  are  done 
[fie  Jlaiters  her. 
Now  'tis  referr'd.  You  are  mfinitely  bound 
Unto  the  ladies,  they  ha*  so  cryM  it  up  I 

Tai.  Do  they  like  it  then? 

Afeer.  They  ha'  sent  the  Spanish  lady 
To  gratulate  with  you 

Tai.  I  must  send  'em  thanks,   . 
And  some  remembrances. 

Meer.  That  you  must,  and  visit  'em. 
Where's  Ambler? 

TaL  Lost,  to-day,  we  cannot  hear  (^him. 

Meer.  Not,  madam  ? 

Tot.  No,  in  good  £aith.    They  say  he  lay 

not  [[business 

At  home  to-night    And  here  has  fali'n  a 

Between  your  cousin  and  master  Manly>  has 

Unquieted  us  all. 

Meer.  So  1  hear,  madam. 
Pray  you,  how  was  it  > 

Tat.  Troth,  it  but  appears  [heard 

III  o'  your  kinsman's  part.    You  may  have 
That  Manly  is  a  suitor  to  me,  I  doubt  not. 

Metr.  I  guess'd  it,  madam. 

Tai.  And  it  seems,  he  trusted 
Your  couffin  to  let  fall  some  fair  reports 
Of  him  uato  me. 

Meer.  Whicb  be  did  1 

TaL  So  fas  ... 

FroiB  it,  as  he  came  in,  and  took  him  ramng 
Against  him. 

Meer,  How !  and  what  said  Manly  to  him? 

Tai.  Enough,  I  do  assure  you ;  and  with 
that  scorn 
Of  him,  and  the  injory,  as  I  do  wonder 
How  Ever-ill  bore  it !  but  that  guilt  undoes 
Many  men's  valours. 

Meer.  Here  comes  Manly. 

Man.  MadalD^  I'll  take  my  leave 

[Maalji  ofers  to  be  gone. 

Tai.  You  sha*  not  go,  r  fiith. 
I'll  ha'  you  stay,  andseethis  Spanish  mvradt. 
Of  our  En^isb  tody. 


Man.  Let  me  pray  your  ladyship. 
Lay  your  commands  on  me  some  other  time. 

Tai.  Now,  1  protest ;  and  I  will  have  all 
piec'd 
And  friends  a^n. 

Man.  it  will  be  but  ill  solder'd ! 

Tai.  You  are  too  much  a£fected  with  it 

Man.  I  cannot. 
Madam,  but  think  on't  for  the  injustice. 

Tai.  Sir, 
His  kinsman  here  is  sorry. 

Meer.  Not  I,  madam, 
I  am  no  kin  to  him,  we  but  call  cousins  ; 

[Afeer-crqfi  denies  him. 
And  if  we  were,  sir,!  have  no  relation 
Unto  his  crimes. 

Man.  You  are  not  urged  with  'em. 
I  can  accuse,  sir,  none  but  mine  own  judg- 
ment ; 
For  though  itwere  his  crime,  so  tobetrayme^ 
I'm  sure,  'twas  more  mine  own,  at  all  to 

trust  him : 
But  he  therein  did  use  but  his  old  manner^ 
And  savour  strongly  what  he  was  before. 

7m.  Come,  he  will  change. 

Man,  Faith,  I  must  never  think  it 
Nor  Were  it  reason  in  me  to  expect. 
That,  for  my  sake,  he  should  put  off  a  nz* 
ture  [madam. 

He  suck'd  in  with  his  milk.    It  may  bc^ 
Deceiving  trust  is  all  he  has  to  trust  to : 
If  so,  I  shall  be  loth,  that  any  hope 
Of  mine  should  bate  him  of  his  meaost 

Tai.  Y'are  sharp,  sir. 
This  act  may  make  him  honest  I 

Man.  If  be  were 
To  be  made  honest  by  an  act  of  parliamenlt^ 
I  should  not  alter  i'  my  faith  of  him. 

Tai.  Either^de  ! 
Welcome,  dear  Either-side !  how  hast  thoa 
done,  good  wench  ? 

[Ske  iptes  the  ladu  Eiiher-ude. 
Thou  hast  been  a  stranger  1  I  ha'  not  seen 
thee  this  week* 

SCENE    XL 
\Tothem]  EUher^ide. 

Eith.  Ever  your  servant,  madam. 

Tai.  Where  hast  thou  been  ) 
I  did  so  lonp  to  see  thee. 

Mith.  Visiting,  and  so  tir'd ! 
I  protest,  madam,  'tis  a  monstrous  trouble ! 

Tai.  And  so  it  is.    I  swear  I  must  to- 
morrow [court. 
Begin  my  visits  (would  they  were  over !)  at 
It  tortures  me  to  think  on  ^em. 

Eith.  I  do  hear 
You  ha'  cause,  madam,  your  suit  goes  on. 

Tai.  Who  told  thee? 

AV^A.  One  Uiat  can  tell;  Mr. Eitber^idf* 
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Tai.  O,  thy  husband  ! 
Yes  faith,  there's  life  in't  now :  it  is  referr'd. 
If  we  once  see  it  under  the  seals,  wench,then 
Have  with  'em  for  the  great  caroche,  six 
horses,  [hare. 

And  the  two  coachmen,  with  my  Ambler 
And  my  three  women ;  we  will  live  i'faith. 
The  examples  o'  the  town,  and  govern  it 
I'll  lead  the  fashion  still. 

Eith.  You  do  that  now. 
Sweet  madam. 

Ttti,  O  but  then  Pll  every  day 
Bring  up  some  new  device.    Tliou  and  I, 

Either-side, 
Will  first  be  in  it,  I  will  give  it  thee ; 
And  they  shall  follow  us.    Thou  shalt,  I 

swear. 
Wear  every  month  a  new  gown  out  of  it. 
Eith,  Thank  you,  good  madam. 
Tat.  Pray  tliee  call  me  Tail-bush, 
As  1  thee  Hither-side ;  1  love  not  this  madam. 
^     Eith,  Then  I  protest  to  you,  Tail-bush,  I 

am  glad 
Your  business  so  succeeds. 

Tai,  Thank  thee,  good  Either-side. 
Eith,  But  master  Either-side  tells  me,  that 
be  likes 
Your  other  business  better. 
Tin.  Which? 
Eith,  O' the  tooth-picks. 
Tai.  I  never  heard  on*t. 
Eith.  Ask  Mr.  Meer-craft. 
Meer.  Madam  }*  H'is  one,  in  a  word,  1*11 
trust  his  malice, 
With  any  man's  credit,  I  would  have  abus'd  I 
[Meer-crqft  haih  whit^d  with  him  the 
while.  [in  this, 

Man.  Sir,  if  vou  think  you  do  please  me 
You  are  deceiv'd. 

Meer.  No,  but  because  Iny  lady 
Nam'd  him  my  kinsman ;  I  would  satisfy  you 
What  I  think  of  him :  and  pray  you  upon  it 
To  judge  me. 

Man.  So  I  do :  that  ill  men's  friendship 
Is  asunf^thful  as  themselves. 

Tad.  Do  you  hear  ? 
Ha'  you  a  business  about  tooth-picks  ? 

Aleer.  Yes,  madam,  [fet'd  it 

Did  1  ne'er  teirt  you  ?  I  meant  to  have  of- 

Your  ladyship,  on  the  perfecting  the  patent 

Tai.  How  is't }  [tooth-picks  ; 

Meer.  For  serving  the  whole  state  with 

\Xhe  project  for  tooth-picks. 

(Somewhat  an  intricate  business  to  discourse) 

but 

I  show  how  much  the  subject  is  abus'd. 
Firsts  in  that  one  commodity;  then  what 

disease 
And  putrefactions  in  the  gums  are  bred. 
By  those  are  made  of  adulterate  and  false 

wood ; 
My  plot  for  reformation  of  these,  follows  : 
To  nave  all  tooth-picks  brought  unto  an 
office,  [mulcted. 

There  seal'd  ;  and  such  as  counterfeiet  'em 
And  last,  for  venting  'em,  to  have  a  book 


Printed,  to  teach  their  use,  which  cverv  child 
Shall  have  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  can 
read,  [ginning 

And  learn  to  pick  his  teeth  by.    Which  be- 
Early  to  practise,  with  some  other  rules. 
Of  never  sleeping  with  the  mouth  opeo, 
chewing  £breath 

Some  grains  of  mastich,  will  preserve  the 
Pure  and  so  free  from  taint — Ha'  what  hX 
say'st  thou  i 

[  Trains  his  man  xvhxsperjs  him. 
Tai,  Good  faitl^  it  sounds  a  very  pretty 

business ! 
Eith.  So  Mr.  Either-side  says,  madam. 
Meer.  The  lady  is  come.  [Ambler 

Tai.  Is  she  ?  good,  wait  onon  her  in.  My 
Was  never  so  ill  absent    Either-side, 
How  do  I  look  to-day  ?  am  I  not  drest 
Spruntly }  iShe  looks  in  her  glass. 

Fit.  Y  e$  verily,  madam."^. 
Tai.  Pox  o'  madam. 
Will  you  not  leave  that^ 
Eitn,  Yes,  good  Tail-bush. 
Tai.  So: 
Sounds  not  that  better  ?  What  vile  fucus  is  this 
Thpu  bast  fipt  on  * 
Eith.  'Tis  pearl. 

Tai.  Pearl?  oyster-shells !  [comes 

As  I  breathe,  Either-side,  I  know't    Here 

(Ihey  say)  a  wonder,  sirrah,  has  been  in 

Spain !  [court, 

Will  teach  us  all !  she's  sent  to  me  from 

To  gratulate  with  me !  prithee  let's  observe 

her,  ['cm, 

What  faults  she  has,  that  we  may  laugh  at 

When  she  is  gone. 

Eith.  That  we  will  heartilv,  Tail-bush. 

ffittipol  enters, 
Tai.  0  me!    the  very   Infanta  of  the 
giants. 

SCENE    IIL 

\Toihem\  Meer-crcfi,  WittipoL 

Uf'itUpol  dresi  like  a  Spanish  lady, 

Meer.   llere  is  a  noble  lady,  madam, 

come  [ladyship, 

From  your  great  friends  at  court,  to  see  your 

And  have  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance. 

Tai.  Sir, 
She  does  us  honour. 

H^it.  Pray  you,  say  to  her  ladyship. 
It  is  the  manner  of  Spain  to  emlirace  on)y» 
Never  to  kiss.    She  will  excuse  the  custom. 
\_Excuses  himself  for  not  kissing* 
Tai.  Your  use  of  it  is  law.    Please  you, 
sweet  madam. 
To  take  a  seat 

ifit.  Yes,  madam.    I  have  had 
The  favour/through  a  world  of  fair  report, 
To  know  your  virtues,  madam ;  and  in  that 
Name,  have  desir'd  the  happiness  of  pre- 
senting 
My  service  to  your  ladyship* 

Tai.  Your  love,  maoam, 
I  must  not  own  it  else. 
U^it.  Both  are  due,  madam. 
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Toyour  great  undertakings. 

•  Tot.  Graat?  In  troth,  madaniy      [thing: 
They  are  my  friends,  that  thiiik  'em  any 
If  I  can-do  my  sex  (by  'em)  any  service, 
I  have  my  ends/  madam. 

fnt  And  they  are  noble  ones. 
That  make  a  multitude  beholden,  madam  s 
The  oommonwealtii  of  ladies  must  acknow- 
ledge from  you. 
Eitk  Except  some  envious,  madam. 
fyit.  Y'  are  right  in  that,  madam. 
Of  which   race,   I  encountered  some  but 
lately.  [credit 

Who,  't  seems,  have  sudied  treasons  to  dls- 
Your  business. 
Tai.  How,  sweet  madam  ? 
'      irU,  Nay,  the  parties 
Wi'  not  be  worth  your  pause Most  ruin- 
ous things,  madam, 
That  have  put  oflfall  hope  of  being  recovered 
To  a  degree  of  handsomeness. 

Tat.  But  their  reasons,  madam, 
I  would  fain  hear. 

ff^it.  Some,  madam,  I  remember. 
They  say  that  painting  quite  destroys  the 

face 

Eith,  O,  that's  an  old  one,  madam. 
If^it.  Thete  are  new  ones  too. 
Corropts    the  breath;   bath  left  so  little 

sweetness 
In  kissing,  as  'tis  now  us'd  but  for  fashion ; 
And  shortly  will  be  taken  for  a  punishment. 
Decays  the  fore-teeth  that  should  guard  the 

tongue; 
And  suffers  that  run  riot  everlasting ! 
And  (which  is  worse)  some  ladles,  when  they 

meet. 
Cannot  be  merry  and  laugh,  but  they  do  spit 
In  one  another's  £aces ! 
Man.  I  should  know 
l^his  voice  and  face  too. 

[Mimhj  begins  to  know  Jdm. 
IHt.  Then,  they  say,  'tis  dangerous 
To  all  the  faFn,  yet  well  dispos'd  mad-dams, 
That  are  industrious,  and  desire  to  earn 
Their  living  with  their  sweat  i  for  any  dis- 
temper 
Of  heat  and  niption  may  displace  their  co- 
lours; 
And  if  the  paint  once  run  about  their  faces. 
Twenty  to  one  they  will  appear  so  ill-favour'd. 
Their  servants  run  away  too,  and  leave  the 

pleasure 
Imperfect,  and  the  reckoning  als'  unpaid. 
£iih.  Pox»  these  are  poetr  reasons. 
Tai.  Some  old  lady. 
That  keeps  a  poet,  has  devis'd  these  scandals. 
EUh.  Faith,  we  must  have  the  poets  ba- 
nish'd,  madam. 
As  master  Eitherside  says. 

Mecr.  Master  Fitz-dottrel, 
And  his  wife  !  where  ?  madam ^  the  Duke 

of  Drown'd-land, 
That  will  be  shortly. 
HHt.  Is  this  my  lord? 
Mctr*  The  same. 


SCENE    IV. 


SJo  ihcm\  Fiiz-doUrel,   Mrs.  Fitz-doUrcl, 
Pug. 

Fit.  Your  servant,  madam ! 

ff^it.  How  now,  friend?  offended. 
That  I  have  found  your  haunt  here? 

Iff^iUipol  whispers  vnik  Manly. 

Man,  No,  but  wondering 
At  your  strange-fashion' d  venture  liither^ 

mt.  It  is 
To  shew  you  what  they  are  you  so  pursue. 

Man.    i  think  'twill  prove  a  med'cine 
against  marriage; 
To  know  tneu*  manners. 

tVit.  Stay,  and  profit  then. 

Mcei\  The  lady,  madam,  whose  prince 
has  brought  her  here 
To  be  instructed. 

[//tf  presents  Mrs.  Fitz-doUreL 

IVit.  Please  you,  sit  with  us,  lady. 

Meer.  That's  lady  president. 

Fit.  A  goodly  woman  \ 
I  cannot  see  the  rmg,  though. 

Meer.  Sir,  she  has  it. 

Tai.  But,  madam,  these  are  very  feeble 
reasons. 

ffU.  So  I  urg'd,  madam,  that  the  new 
complexion  [ship's  fucus. 
Now  to  come  forth,  in  name  of  your  lady- 
Has  no  ingredient 

Tai.  But  I  durst  eat,  I  assure  you. 

H^it.  So  do  they  in  Spain. 

Tai.  Sweet  madam,  be  so  liberal. 
To  give  us  some  o'  your  Spanish  fucuses. 

trit.  Tliey  are  inhnite,  madam. 

Tai.  So  1  hear,  they  have 
Water  of  gourds,  of  radish,  the  White  beans. 
Flowers  of  glass,  of  thistles,  ro$e-marine| 
Raw  honey,  muslard-seed,  and  bread  dough- 
bak'd,  [<)fe^g^ 

The  crums  o'  bread,  goats-milk,  and  whites 
Camphire,  and  lily-roots,  the  fat  of  swans,. 
Marrow  of  veal,  white  pigeons,  and  pine-ker- 
nels, [gall; 
The  seeds  of  nettles,  pursellne,  and  hires* 
Liinons,  thtn-skinn'd— 

EHh.  How  her  ladyship  has  studied 
All  excellent  things ! 

IFit.  But  ordinary,  madam. 
No,  the  true  rarities  are,  th'  alvagada 
And  argentata  of  queen  Isabella  1 

Tai.  I,  what  are  their  ingredients,  gentle 
madam? 

IFit.  Your  allumscagliola,or  pol-dipedra; 
And  zuccarino ;  turpentine  of  Abezzo, 
Wash'd  in  nine  waters ;  soda  di  ievante;. 
Or  your  fern  ashes ;  benjamin  di  gotta ;    - 
Grasso  di  serpe ;  porceletto  raarino ; 
Oils  of  lentisco ;  zucche  inugia ;  make 
The  admirable  varnish  for  the  face,         [on 
Gives  the  right  lustre ;  but  two  drops  rubb'd 
With  a  piece  of  scarlet,  makes  a  lady  of  sixty 
Look  as  sixteen.    But  above  all,  the  water 
Of  the  white  hen,  of  the  lady  Estijania's.     < 
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Tot.  O,  I,  Hhat  nmt,  good  madam,  I 
have  heard  of: 
How  it  it  done? 

fnt  Madam,  you  take  your  hen. 
Plume  it,  and  skin  it,  cleanse  it  o'  the  in- 
wards; [ounces 
Then  chop  it,  bones  at  all;  add  to  four 
Ofcarravictns^  pipitas,  sope  of  Cyprus, 
Make  the  decoction,  stram  it.  Tnen  distil  it. 
And  keep  it  in  your  gally-pot  well  gliddef'd : 
Three  drops  preserves  nrom  wrinkles,  warts, 

spots,  moles. 
Blemish,  or  sun-burnings,  and  keeps  the  skin 
In  decimo-sexto,  ever  bright  and  smooth, 
As  any  lookinj^-siass ;  and  indeed  is  call'd 
The  virgin's  milk  for  the  fece,  oglio  reale; 
A  ceruse,  neither  cold  nor  heat  will  hurt ; 
And  mix*d  with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  the  red 

gilliflower, 
CallM  cataputia,  and  flowers  of  rovistico. 
Makes  the  best  muta,  or  dye,  of  the  whole 
world. 

Tot.  Dear  madam,  will  you  let  us  be  fa- 
miliar } 

Wit.  Your  ladyship*s  servant 

Meer.  How  do  you  like  her? 

FU.  Admirable! 
But  yet  I  cannot  see  the  ring. 

{fie  isjealrms  about  his  ring,  and  Mecr- 
crqfi  delivers  it. 

Pug.  Sir ! 

Afeer.  I  must 
Deliver  it,  or  mar  all.  This  fool's  so  jealous. 

Madam* sir,  wear  this  ring,  and  pray  you 

take  knowledge,  [thanks. 

'Twas  sent  you  by  his  wife,  and  give  her 
Do  not  you  dwindle,  sir,  bear  up. 

Pug,  1  thank  you,  sir. 

Tm.  But  for  the  manner  of  Spain!  sweet 
madam,  let  us 
Be  bold,  now  we  are  in:  are  all  the  ladies 
There  i'  the  hMon  ? 

int.  None  but  grandees,  madam, 
0*  the  clasp*  d  tram,  which  may  be  worn  at 

length  too. 
Or  thus  upon  my  arm. 

Tai.  And  do  they  wear 
Cioppinos  all  ? 

WU.  If  they  be  drest  in  punto,  madam  ? 

£ith.  Gilt  as  those  are,  madam  ? 

Wit.  Of  eoldsmith's  work,  madam ; 
And  set  with  diamonds ;  and  their  Spanish 

pumps, 
Ofjperfum'd  leather. 

Tai,  I  should  think  it  hard 
To  RO  in  'em,  madam. 

fnt.  At  the  first  it  is,  madam. 

Tat.  Do  you  never  fall  in  'em  ? 

Wit.  Never. 

Eith.  1  swear,  I  should 
Six  times  an  hour. 

Tbt.  But  you  have  men  at  hand  still. 
To  help  you,  if  you  fall  ? 

Wit.  Only  one,  madam. 
The  guarda-duennas,  such  a  little  old  man 
As  this. 


Eith.  Alas !  he  can  do  nothnig,  this! 
Wit.  I'll  tell  you,  madam,  I  saw  ia  the 
court  of  Spain  once 
A  lady  &U  1'  the  kind's  sight,  along; 
And  tiiere  she  lay,  flat  sprrad,  as  an  um* 
brella,  [a  hand 

Her  hoop  here  crack'd;  no  man  dvrst  reach 
To  help  tier,  till  the  guarda-dnennas  came« 
Who  is  the  person  only  allow'd  to  touch 
A  lady  there,  and  he  out  by  his  finger. 
Eith.  Ha'  they  no  servants,  madam,  there, 

nor  friends  ? 
Wit.  All  escudero,  or  so,  madam,  thai 
waits 
Upon  'em  m  another  coach,  at  distance; 
And  when  they  walk  or  dance,  holds  by  a 

handkerchief. 
Never  presumes  to  touch  'em. 

Eith.  This  is  scurvy. 
And  a  fbrc'd  gravity  I  I  do  not  like  it 
I  like  our  own  much  better.  . 

Tai.  'Tis  more  French, 
And  courtly,  ours. 

Eith.  Aiid  tastes  more  liberty. 
We  may  have  our  dozen  of  visitors  at  once 
Make  love  t'  us. 
Tai.  And  before  our  husbands* 
Eith.  Husband? 
As  I  am  honest,  Tail^bush,  I  do  think. 
If  nobody  should  love  me  but  my  poor  has* 

band, 
I  should  e'en  liang  myself. 

Ttti.  Fortune  forbid,  wench. 
So  fair  a  neck  should  have  so  foul  a  necklace. 
Eith^  'Tis  true,  as  I  am  handsome. 
Wit.  I  receiv'd,  lady, 
A  token  from  you,  which  I  would  not  be 
Rude  to  refuse,  being  your  first  remem* 
brance. 
(Fit.  O:  I  am  satisfied  now! 
Meer.  Do  you  sec  it,  sir  ?) 
Wit.  But  since  you  oome  to  know  me 
nearer,  lady, 
I'll  beg  the  honour  you  will  wear  it  forme, 
It  must  be  so. 

\_Wittipol  gives  it  to  Mrs.  Fitz-dottrd. 
Mrs.  Fit.  Sure  I  have  heard  this  tongue. 
Meer.  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

[  jl/eer-erq^  murmari* 

Wit.  Would  you  ha^  me  mercenary  ? 

We'll  recompense  it  anon,  in  somewhat  else. 

{He  is  sati^iedt  now  he  sees  it 

Fit.  I  do  not  love  to  be  guD'd,  though  m 

a  toy.  [school,  ^t 

Wife,  do  you  hear  ?  you're  come  into  the 

Where  you  may  learn,  I  do  perceive  it,  snj 

thing! 
How  to  be  fine,  or  fair,  or  mat,  or  prond^. 
Or  what  you  will,  indeed  wife ;  here  'tis 

taught : 
And  I  am  glad  on't,  that  you  may  not  sty, 
Another  day,  when  honours  come  upon  joo» 
Yqu  wanted  means.    1  ha'  done  my  paftf, 
been,  [rin|» 

To-day,  at  fifty  pound  charge:  first, fort 
iHetqilniiis  her  with  Siiiliifcottt, 
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To  get  you  entered ;  then  left  my  new  play, 
To  wait  upon  you  here,  to  see't  confirmed. 
That  I^may  say,  both  to  mine  own  eyes  and 

ears. 
Senses,  you  are  my  witness,  she  hath  enjoy'd 
All  helps  that  could  be  had  for  loye  or  mo- 
ney  ^— 

Mrs.  Fit.  To  make  a  fool  of  her. 
Fit.  Wife,  that's  you  malice. 
The  wickedness  o*  your  naturei  to  interpret 
Your  husband's  kindness  thus ;  but  Pll  not 

leave 
Still  to  do  good,  fer  your  deprav'd  affections ; 
Intend  it ;  bend  this  stubborn  will ;  be  great. 
Tai.  Good  madam,  whom  do  they  use  in 

messages  ? 
ff^it^  They  commonly  use  their  slaves, 

madam. 
Tat.  And  does  your  ladyship 
Think  that  so  good,  madam  ? 

ff^it.  No  indeed,  madam ;  I 
Therein  prefer  the  fashion  of  England  far. 
Of*  your  young  delicate  page,  or  discreet 
usher. 
Fit.    And  I  go  with  your  ladyship  in 
opinion. 
Directly  for  your  gentleman-usher ; 
There's  not  a  finer  officer  goes  on  ground. 
ffit.  If  he  be  made  ^nd  broken  to  his 

place  once.   ^ 
Fit.  Nay,  so  I  presuppose  him. 
ffit.  And  they  are  fitter  [call'd 

Managers  too,  sir ;  but  I  would  have  'em 
Our  Escudero's. 
Fit.  Good. 

ff'it.  Say  I  should  send     ,  [ther'd 

To  your  ladyship,  who  (I  presume)  has  ga- 
All  the  dear  secrets,  to  kiiow  how  to  make 
Pastillo's  of  the  dutchess  of  Kraganza, 
Coquetta's,  almoia vane's,  mantccada*s, 
Alcorea's,  mustaccioli;  or  say  it  were 
The  pel  adore  of  Isabella,  or  balls 
Against  the  itch,  or  aqua  nanfa,  or  oil 
Or  jessamine  for  gloves,  of  the  marc^uess 
Muja;  [ofhces. 

Or  /or  the  head  and  hair;  why,  these  are 
Eilh.  Fit  for  a  gentleman,  not  a  slave. 
They  only 
Might  ask  for  your  piveti,  Spanish  cole, 
-To  burn,  and  sweeten  a  room :  but  the  ar- 
cana 

Of  ladies'  cabinets 

Fit.  Should  be  elsewhere  trusted. 
You're  much  about  the  truth.    Sweet  ho- 
nour'd  ladies, 

r^e  enters  Idmselfxvith  the  ladies. 
Let  me  fail  in  wi'  you.    1  ha'  my  female 
wit,  [suits 

As  well  as  my  male.    And  I  do  know  what 
A  lady  of  spirit,  or  a  woman  of  fashion  ! 
H^it.  And  you  would  have  your  wife  such  ? 
Fit.  Yes,  madam,  aiiry^ 
Light ;  not  to  plain  dishonesty,  I  mean : 
But  8«mewhat  o'  this  side. 

^it.  1  take  you,  sir. 
He'as  a  reason,  ladles.  I'll  not  give  this  rush 


For  any  lady  that  cannot  be  honest 
Within  a  thread. 

Tai.  Yes,  madam,  and  yet  venture 
As  far  fJr  th*  other,  in  her  fame 

fnt.  As  can  be ; 
Coach  it  to  Pimlico,  dance  the  Saraband, 
Hear  and  talk  bawdy,  laugh  as  loud  as  jl 

larum. 
Squeak,  spring,  do  any  thing. 

Eith.  In  young  company,  madam. 

Tai.  Or  afore  gallants.    If  they  be  bhirei 
or  lords, 
A  woman  is  engag'd. 

Fit.  I  say  so,  ladies. 
It  is  civility  to  deny  us  nothing. 

Pug.  You  talk  Ota  university !  why,  hell  is 
A  grammar-sclTbol  to  this ! 

IThe  Devil  admires  fdnu 

Eith.  But  then  [madam. 

She  must  not  lose  a  look  on  stuffs  or  cloth^ 

Tai.  Nor  no  coarse  fellow. 

If^it.  She  must  be  guided,  madam,  [in. 
By  the  clothes  he  wears,  and  con>pany  he  is 
W  hom  to  salute,  how  far— - 

Fit.  I  ha*  told  her  this; 
And  how  that  bawdry  too,  upo'  the  point,. 
Is  (in  itselO  as  civil  a  discourse— 

ff^it.  As  any  other  aftair  of  flesh  whatever. 

Fit.  But  she  will  ne'er  be  capable,  she  it 
not  [how, 

So  much  as  coming,  madam ;  I  know  not 
She  loses  all  her  opportunities, 
W  ith  hoping  to  be  forc'd.  1  have  entertain'd 
IHe  shews  his  Fug. 
A  gentleman,  a  younger  brother,  here, 
Whom  I  would  fain  breed  up  her  escudero. 
Against  some  expectations  that  I  have. 
And  sheMl  not  countenance  him, 

ff'it.  What's  his  name? 

Fit.  Devil  o'  Darbysiiire. 

Eith.  Bless  us  from  him ! 

Tai.  Devil! 
Call  him  De-vile,  sweet  madam. 

Mrs.  Fit.  What  you  please,  ladies, 

Tai.  De-vile's  a  prettier  name  ? 

Eith.  And  sound?,  niethinks. 
As  it  came  in  with  the  Conqueror—— 

Afan.  Over  smocks ! 
What  things  they  are!  that  Nature  should 

be  at  If  ivure 
Ever  to  make  'em !  My  wooine  is  at  an  end. 
[Manly  goes' out  xvitK  indignation^ 

ffit.  What  can  lie  do  ? 

Eilh.  Let's  hear  him. 

Tai.  Can  he  manage  ? 

Fit.  Please  you  to  try  him,  ladies.  Stabd 
forth,  DeviL 

Pug.  W^as  all  this  but  the  preface  to  my 
torment?  [honours.. 

Fit.  Come,  let  their  ladyships  see  your 

Eith.  O,  he  makes  a  wicked  leg. 

Tai.  As  ever  I  saw  ! 

ff'it.  Fit  for  a  devil. 

Tai.  Good  madam,  call  him  De-vi!e# 

IFit.  De-vile,  what  property  is  there  m*>9t 
required, 
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V  your  conceit  now,  in  the  escudero  ? 

IThey  begin  thdr  catechism. 

Fit.  Why  do  you  not  speak  ? 

Pug,  A  settled  discreet  pace,  madam. 

fTit.  I  think,  a  barren  head,  sir,  moun- 
tain-like, 
Tb  be  expos' d  to  the  cruelty  of  weathers 

Fit.  I,  for  his  valley  is  beneath  the  waste, 
madam, 
And  to  be  fruitful  there,  it  is  sufficient 
Dulness  upon  you !  could  not  you  hit  this  ? 
IFit.  strikes  Pug. 

Pujg.  Good  sir 

H^it.  He  then  had  bad  no  barren  head. 
,  You  daw  him  too  much,  in  troth,  sir. 
;.  Fit.  I  must  walk  [for  you. 

With  the  French  stick,  like  an  old  virger. 

Pug.  O  chief,  call  m»  to  hell  again,  and 
free  me.  IThe  DevU  prays. 

Fit.  Do  you  murmur  now  ? 

Pug.  Not  I,  sir, 

If'it.  What  do  you  take,  [ment, 

Mr.  De-vilc,  the  height  of  your  employ- 
In  the  true  perfect  escudero  ? 

Fit.  When? 
What  doyou answer? 

Pug,  To  be  able,  madam. 
First  to  enquire,  then  report  the  working 
Of  any  lady's  physick,  in  sweet  phrase. 

ff^it.  Yes,  that's  an  act  of  elegance,  and 
importance. 
But  what  above  ? 

Fit.  O,  that  I  had  a  goad  for  hun. 

Pu^.  To  find  out  a  good  corn-cuttef. 

Tai.  Out  on  him ! 

Eith.  Most  barbarous ! 

Fit.  Why  did  you  do  this  now  ? 
Of  purpose  to  discredit  me,  you  damn'd 
devil  ? 

Pug.  Sure,  if  I  be  not  yet,  I  shall  be.  All 
My  days  in  hell  were  holidays  to  this ! 

Tai.  ^Fis  labour  lost,  madam. 

Fith.  He's  a  dull  fellow. 
Of  no  capacity  ! 

Tai.  Of  no  discourse ! 
O,  if  my  Ambler  had  been  here  ! 

Eith.  I,  madam,  [other? 

You  talk  of  a  man,  where  is  there  such  an- 

fKit.  Mr.  De-vilc,  put  case  one  of  my  la- 
dies here 
Had  a  fine  brach,  and  would  employ  you 

forth 
To  treat  *bout  a  convenient  match  for  her. 
What  would  you  observe? 

Pug.  The  colour,  and  the  size,  madam. 

If'it.  And  nothing  else  ? 

Fit.  The  moon,  you  calf,  the  moon ! 

Jflt.  I,  and  the  sign. 

T(n.  Yes,  and  receipts  for  proneness. 

/f^'it.  Then  wlicn  the  puppies  came,  what 
would  you  do  ? 

Pug.  Get  their  nativities  cast 

frit.  This  is  well.     What  more  ? 

Pug.  Consult  the  almanack-uian  which 
would  be  least. 
Which  cleanliest. 


mt.  And  which  silent'st  ?  This  is  well, 
And  while  she  were  with  puppy  ?  [madam ; 

Pug.  Walk  her  out. 
And  air  her  every  morning. 

frit.  Very  good ! 
And  be  bdustrious  to  kill  her  fleas  ? 
Pug.  Yes. 

ff^it.  He  will  make  a  pretty  proficient 
Pug:  Who,  [techising? 

Coming  from  hell,  could  look  for  such  a  ca- 
The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  I  do  acknowledge  it 
Fit.  The  top  of  woman !  all  her  sex  in 
abstract! 

IFitz-dfHtrel  admires  ffitttpoi 
I  lote  her,  to  each  syllable  falls  from  her. 
Tai.  Good  madam,  give  me  leave  to  go 
aside  with  him. 
And  try  him  a  little ! 

ff^it.  Do,  !md  ril  withdraw,  madam. 
With  this  fair  lady,  read  to  her  the  whUe. 
Tai.  Come,  sir. 

Pug.  Dear  chief,  relieve  me,  or  I  perisb. 
[T^e  Devil  prays  agidn. 
ff^it.  Lady,  we'll  follow ;  you  are  not  jea- 
lous, sir?  [behold. 
Fit.  O,  madam !  you  stall  see.  Stay,  wife, 
I  give  her  up  here  absolutely  to  you ; 
She  is  your  own,  do  with  her  what  you  willf 
\_He  gives  his  xvife  to  him,  talcing  him  to 
he  a  lady.  [good ; 
Melt,  cast,  and  form  her  as  you  shall  think 
Set  any  stamp  on :  I'll  receive  her  from  you 
As  a  new  thing,  by  your  own  standard. 
fVU.  Well,  sir! 

SCENE    V. 

Meer-crqft,   Fitz^iirel,  Pit-fall,  Eter-iU, 
Plutarchus. 

Meer.  But  what  ha'  you  done  i'  your  de- 
pendence, since  ? 
Fit.  O,  it  goes  on ;  I  met  your  cousin,  the 

master— 
Me€r.  You  did  not  acquaint  him,  sir  ? 
Fit.  Faith,  but  I  did,  sir. 
And,  upon  better  thought,  not  without  rea- 
son !  [clsf , 
He  being  chief  officer  might  ha'  ta'en  it  ill 
As  a  contempt  against  his  place,  and  that 
In  time,  sir,  ha'  drawn  on  another  depen- 
dence. 
No,  1  did  find  him  in  good  terms,  and  ready 
To  do  me  any  service. 

Afcer.  So  he  said  to  you  ? 
But,  sir,  you  do  not  know  him. 

Fit.  Why,  I  presum'd,  [me, 

Because  this  bus'ness  of  my  wife's  reouir'd 
I  could  not  ha'  done  better :  and  he  told 
Me,  that  he  would  go  presently  to  your 
council, 

A  knight  here  i*  the  lane 

Meer.  Yes,  justice  Either-side* 
Fit.  And  get  the  feoffment  drawn,  inthi 
letter  of  attorney. 
For  livery  and  seisin. 
Meer.  That  I  know't  the  cooise* 
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But,  sir,  Tou  mean  not  to  make  him  feoffee? 
FU.  Nav,  that  Til  pause  on ! 
Mecr,  flow  now,  httle  Pit-fail  ? 
Fit,  Your  cousin,  master  Ever-ill,  would 

come  in 

But  he  would  know  if  Mr.  Manl  j  were  here. 
Meer,  Isoy  tell  bini,  if  he  were,  I  ha' 
made  his  peace ! 

[Meer-crafi  whispers  against  him. 
He's  one,  sir,  has  no  state,  and  a  man  knows 

not 
How  such  a  trust  may  tempt  him. 
Fit.  I  conceive  you. 
Ever.  Sir,  this  same  deed  is  done  here. 
Meer.  Pretty Plutarchus !        [viewed it? 
Art  thou  come  with  it?  and  has  sir  Foul 
Flu.  His  hand  is  to  the  draught.. 
Meer.  Will  you  step  in,  sir, 
And  read  it? 
Fit.  Yes. 
Ever.  I  pray  you,  a  word  wi*  you. 

[Ever-ill  whispers  against  Meer^rqft. 
SirPoul£ither-sidewill'dme  gi'you  caution 
Whom  you  did  make  feoffee ;  for  'tis  the 
trust  [here 

O*  your  whole  state ;  and  though  my  cousin 
Be  a  worthy  gentleman,  yet  his  valour  has 
At  the  tall  board  been  question'd ;  and  we 

hold 
Any  man  so  impeach'd,  of  doubtful  honesty ! 
I  will  not  justify  this,  but  give  it  you 
To  make  your  profit  of  it ;  if  you  utter  it, 
I  can  forswear  it. 
Fit,  I  believe  you,  and  thank  you,  sir. 

SCENE  vr. 

Wittipolf  Mrs*  Fitz-doUrel,  Manly,  Mcer^ 
crqft, 

frit.  Be  not  afraid,  sweet  lady ;  you  are 
trusted  [visher. 

To  love,  not  violence,  here:  I  am  no  ra- 
But  one  whom  you  by  your  fair  trust  again 
May  of  a  servant  make  a  most  true  friend. 
Mrs.  Fit.  And  such  a  one  I  need,  but  not 
this  way. 
Sir,  I  confess  me  tii  you,  the  mere  manner 
Of  your  attempting  me  this  morning,  took 
me ;  [ners. 

And  I  did  hold  my  invention,  and  my  man- 
Were  both  engag'd  to  give- it  a  requital. 
But  not  unto  your  ends :  my  hope  was  then, 

¥  Though  interrupted  ere  it  could  be  utter'd) 
hat  whom  I  found  the  master  of  such  lan- 
guage. 
That  brain  and  spirit  for  such  an  enterprise. 
Could  not,  but  if  those  saccours  were  de- 
manded . 
To  a  right  use,  employ  them  virtuously. 
And  make  that  profit  of  his  noble  parts 


Which  they  would  yield.    Sir,  you  liave 

now  the  ground 
To  exercise  them  in :  I  am  a  womai. 
That  cannot  speak  more  wretchedness  of 

myself,  [folly. 

Than  you  can  read ;  match'd  to  a  mass  of 
That  every  day  makes  haste  to  his  o\^n  ruin  ; 
The  wealthy  portion  that  1  brought  him, 

spent,  [ture  made  me. 

And  (through  my  friends'  neglect)  no  join- 
My  fortunes  standing  in  this  precipice, 
'1  IS  counsel  that  I  want,  and  honest  aids ; 
And  in  this  name  1  need  you  for  a  friend. 
Never  in  any  other ;  for  nis  ill 
Must  not  make  me,  sir,  worse. 
IManlt/  conceaPd  this  white,  shews  himself. 
Man.  O,  friend,  forsake  not 
The  brave  occasion  virtue  offers  you 
To  keep  you  innocent:  I  have  fear'd  for 

both. 
And  watch'd  you,  to  prevent  the  ill  I  fear*d. 
But  since  the  weaker  side  hath  so  assur'd  me. 
Let  not  the  stronger  fall  by  l\is  own  vice. 
Or  be  the  less  a  friend,  ^cause  virtue  needs 

him.  [twice ; 

ff^it.  Virtue  shall  never  ask  my  succours 

Most  friend,  most  man,  your  counsels  are 

commands. 
Lady,  I  can  love  goodness  in  you,  more 
Than  I  did  beauty ;  and  do  here  entitle 
Your  virtue  to  the  power  upon  a  life 
You  shall  engage  in  any  fruitful  service. 
Even  to  forfeit. 
Meer.  Madam :  do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
IMeer-crqfi  takes  if^itiipol  aside,  ana 
moves  a  project  for  himself, 
"  We  have  another  leg  strain'd  for  this  Dot-* 

trel. 
He  has  a  quarrel  to  carry,  and  has  eaus'd 
A  deed  of  feoffment  of  his  whole  estate 
To  be  drawn  yonder :  he  has't  withip  ;  and 

you 
Only  he  means  to  make  feoffee.    He's  fall'n 
So  desperately  enamour'd  on  \ou,  and  talks 
Most  like  a  madman :  you  did  never  hear 
A  phrentick  so  in  love  with  his  own  favour  ! 
Now  you  do  know,  'tis  of  no  validity 
In  your  name  as  you  stand ;  therefore  advise 

him  [share,  sir. 

To  put  in  me.   (He's  come  here.)  You  shall 

SCENE    VH. 

fTittipol,  Mrs.  Fitz-doUrel,  Manly,  Meer^ 
crqfi,  FitZ'dottrel,  Ever-ill,  FltUarchus. 

Fit.  Madam,  I  have  a  suit  to  you ;  and 
afore-hand 
I  do  bespeak  you ;  you  must  not  deny  me, 
I  will  be  granted. 

ff^it.  Sir,  I  must  know  it,  though.  • 


"  We  have  another  leg  strained  far  this  Dottrel.]  A  dottrel  is  a  silly  kind  of  bird, 
which  imitates  the  actions  of  the  fowler,  till  at  last  he  is  taken :  if  the  fowler  stretches  out  a 
leg,  the  bird  will  do  so  too.  It  is  to  this  property  that  he  here  alludes :  and  it  is  from 
hpncethat  Fit^niattrel  has  the  name,  a9hes9  readily  fialls  into  the 
lays  for  him, 


snares  the  projector 
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FU.  No,  lady,  you  must  not  know  it : 
yei  you  must  too. 
For  the  trust  of  it,  and  the  fame  indeed. 
Which  else  were  lost  me.    I  would  use  your 

name 
But  in  a  feoffment,  make  my  whole  estate 
Over  unto  you  ;  a  trifle,  a  thing  of  nothing. 
Some  eighteen  hundred. 

fFit.  Alas  !  I  understand  not  [loth 

Those  things,  sir :  1  am  a  woman,  and  most 
To  embark  myself 

Fit,  You  will  not  slight  me,  madam  ? 

ff^it.  Nor  you'll  not  quarrel  me? 

Fit.  No,  sweet  madam,  I  have 
Already  a  dependence  ;  for  which  cause 
I  do  this :  let  me  put  you  in,  dear  madam, 
I  may  be  fairly  kill'd. 

/fa/.  You  have  your  friends,  sir. 
About  you  here  f6r  choice. 

JCvtr,  She  tells  you  right,  sir. 

[//<?  hopes  to  be  the  man. 

Fii.  Death,  if  she  do,  what  do  I  care  for 
that? 
Say,  I  would  have  her  tell  me  wrong. 

ffit.  Why,  sir. 
If  for  the  trust  you'll  let  me  have  the  honour 
To  name  you  one. 

Fit,  Nay,  you  do  me  tJie  honour,  madam. 
Whois't? 

ff^it.  This  gentleman.      [Designs  Matdy. 

Fit  O  no,  sweet  madam,        f  pendence. 
He's  friend  to  him  with  whom  I  ha'  the  de- 

n^U,  Who  mijjht  he  be  ? 

Fit.  One  Wittipol ;  do  you  know  him  ? 

IFU.  Alas,  sir,  be !  a  toy  1  this  gentleman 
A  friend  to  him  ?  no  more  than  I  am,  sir. 

Fit.   But  will  Your  ladyship  undertake 
that,  maoam  ?  (^engage  roc. 

Wit.  Yes,  and  what  else,  for  him,  you  will 

Fit.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Wit.  His  name  is  Eustace  Manly. 

Fit.  Whence  does  he  write  himself? 

Wit.  Of  Middlesex,  esquire.        [hither ; 

Fit.  Say  nothing,  madam.    Clerk,  come 
Write  Eustace  Manly,  sauire  o'  Middlesex. 

Aleer.  What  ha'  you  done,  ar  ? 

Wit.  Nam'd  a  gentleman. 
That  1*11  be  answerable  for  to  you,  sir. 
Had  I  nam'd  you,  it  might  ha'  beep  sus* 

pectea; 
This  way  ^tis  safe. 

FU.  Comei  gentlemen^  your  hands 
For  witness. 

Man.  What  is  this? 

£vfr.  You  ha'  made  election 

[Ever-ill  apfkmds  it. 
Of  a  most  worthy  gentleman  ! 

Man.  Would  one  of  worth  [is 

Had  spoke  it !  but  now  whence  it  comeSy  it 
Bather  a  shame  unto  me,  than  a  praise. 

Ever.  Sir,  I  will  give  ybu  any  satis&ction. 

MosL  Be  silent  then :  **  Fausehood  com- 
mends not  truth."  [deed, 

Pku  You  do  deliver  thisj  sir,  as  your 
Toth*  use  of  Mr.  Manly? 

fit.  Yet  s  and,  sir— ^ 


When  did  you  see  young  Wittipol  ?  I  an 

ready 
For  process  now :  sir,  this  is  publication. 
He  shall  hear  from  me  ;  he  would  needs  be 

courting 
My  wife,  sir. 
Man.  Yes ;  so  witnesseth  hb  cloke  there. 
Fit.  Nay,  good  sir— i-Madam,  you   did 
undertake — 
[Fitz-dnttrel  is  siupicunis  qf  Manly  sOU, 
Wit.  What? 

Fit.  That  he  was  not  Wittipol's  ftiend. 
Wit,  I  hear. 
Sir,  no  confession  of  it. 

Fit.  O,  she  knows  not,  [tipol 

Now  I  remember.  Madam,  this  young  Wit- 
Would  ha'  debauch'd  my  wife,  apd  made 

me  cuckold 
Thorough  a  casement ;  he  did  fly  her  home 
To  mine  own  wmdow  ;  but  1  think  I  fought 

him. 
And  ravish'd  her  away  out  of  his  pounces. 
[  ha'  sworn  to  ha'  him  by  the  ears :  I  fear 
The  toy  wi'  not  do  me  right. 

Wit.  No !  that  were  pity :        [do't  you. 
What  right  do  you  asl^,  sir  ?  here  he  is  will 
[Wittipol  discovers  Mmse^. 
Fit.  Ha  !  Wittipol ! 
Wit.  1,  sir ;  no  more  lady  now, 
'Nor  Spaniard! 

Man.  No  indeed,  'tis  Wittipol. 
Fit.  Am  I  the  thing  I  fear'd  ? 
Wit.  A  cuckold  ?    No,  sb* ; 
But  you  were  late  in  possibility, 
I'll  tell  you  so  much. 
Man.  But  your  wife's  too  virtuous. 
Wit.  We'll  see  her,  sir,  at  home,  and  leave 
you  here,  Qect 

To  be  made  duke  o'  Shoreditch  with  a  prot 
Fit.  Thieves,  ravishers ! 
Wit.  Cry  but  another  note,  sir, 
I'll  mar  the  tune  o'/your  pipe. 
Fit.  Gi*  me  my  deed  then. 

[He  vx>uld  /tave  his  deed  again. 
Wit.  Neither :  that  shall  be  kept  for  you^ 
wife's  good. 
Who  will  know  better  how  to  use  it 

/'rt.  Ha! 
To  teast  you  with  my  land  ? 

Wit.  tSr,  b^  you  quiet. 
Or  I  shall  gag  you  ere  I  go ;  consult     [this 
Your  master  of  dependences,  how  to  make 
A  second  business,  you  have  time,  sir. 

[WittwoC  baffles  himandgoes  mtf? 
FU.  Oh ! 
What  will  the  ehost  of  my  wise  grandfather* 
My  learned  mther,   with  my   worsh^)^! 
mother,  . 

Think  of  me  now,  that  left  me  in  this  worid 
In  state  to  be  their  heir  ?  that  am  become  ^ 
A  cupkold,  and  an  ass,  and  my  wife's  ward  y 
Likely  to  lose  my  land,  ha'  my  throat  cut ; 
All  by  her  practice  ! 

Meer.  Sir,  we  are  all  abus'd  !  . 

Fit.  And  be  so  still!  who hinden yoi^  \ 
prayyoQ? 
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J>t  roe  alone,  I  would  enjoy  myself, 
And  be  tbe  duke  of  Drowned  land  you  ha' 
made  me.  [o'  this. 

Meer,  Sir,  we  must  play  an  after-game 

Fit,  But  I  am  not  in  case  to  be  a  gamester, 
I  tell  you  once  again 

Meer»  You  must  be  ruPd, 
^d  take  son>e  counsel. 

Fit  Sir,  I  do  hate  counsel, 
A^I  do  hate  my  wife,  my  wicked  wife ! 


Meer.  But  we  may  think  bow  to  recover 

all. 
If  you  will  act. 

FU.  I  will  not  think,  nor  act, 
Nor  yet  recover ;  do  not  talk  to  me  5 
ril  run  out  o'  my  wits,  rather  than  hear. 
I  will  be  what  1  am,  Fabian  Fitz-dottrel| 
Though  all  the  world  say  nay  to't« 

Meer,  Let  us  follow  him. 


A  C  T    V. 


S  C  E  N  E    I, 

Afnbler,  Pitfall,  Meer-crqft. 
4mb.  TJ  UT  has  my  lady  miss*d  me  i 
Jj    Pit,  Beyond  telling  ^ 
Here  has  been  that  infinity  of  strangers ! 
And  then  she  would  ha'  had  you,  to  ha' 
sampled  you  [ing. 

With  one  witliin,  that  they  are  now  a  tea^- 
And  does  pretend  to  your  rank. 

Amh.  Good  fellow  Pitfall,  [him. 

Tell  Mr,  Meer-craft  I  entreat  a  word  with 

\Pitfall  goes  out. 

This  most  unlucky  accident  will  go  near 

To  be  the  loss  a'  my  place,  I  am  in  doubt 

Mecr.  With  me  ?     What  say  you,  Mr. 

Ambler  ? 
Amh.  Sir, 
I  would  beseech  your  worship,  stand  between 
Me  and  my  lady's  displeasure,  for  my  ab- 
sence. 
Meet.  O,  is  that  all  ?  I  warrant  you. 
Amb.  I  would  tell  you,  sir, 
But  how  it  happened. 

Meer,  Brief,  good  Mr.  Ambler, 
Put  yourself  to  your  rack ;  for  i  have  task 
Of  more  importance. 

\Meer'cr(fi  seems  JuU  of  business, 
Amb,  Sir,  you'll  laugh  at  me  ! 
But  (so  is  truth)  a  very  friend  of  mine. 
Finding  by  conference  with  me,  that  I  liv'd 
Too  chaste  for  my  complexion,  (and  indeed 
Too  honest  for  my  place,  sir,)  did  advise  me. 
If  I  did  love  myself,  (as  that  i  do, 
I  must  confess)      ■ 
Meer,  Spare  your  parenthesis. 
Amb.  To  gi'  my  body  a  little  evacua- 
tion— 
Meer.  Well,  and  you  went  to  a  whore  ? 
Amb.  No,  sir,  I  durst  not 
(For  fear  it  might  arrive  at  somebody's  ear 
\t  should  not)  trust  myself  to  a  common 

house ; 
[Ambler  tells  this  with  extraordinary  speeiL 
^ni  got  the  gentlewoman  to  go  with  me. 


put  on  my 


And  carry  her  bedding  to  a  condnit-head. 
Hard  by  the  place  toward  Tyburn,  which 
they  call  [sir,  this  momin|; 

My  Lord  Mayor's  banqueting-house.    Now, 
Was  execution;  and  1  never  dreamt  on't, 
TiU  1  heard  the  noise  o'  the  people,  and  the 

horses; 
And  neither  I,  nor  the  poor  gentlewoman 
Durst  stir,  till  all  was  done  and  past;  to 

that 
I*  the  interim  we  fell  asleep  again. 

IHe^^ags. 
Meer.  Nay;  if  you  fall  from  your  g^lop, 

I  am  gone,  sir. 
Andf.  But  when  I  wak'd,  to 
clothes,  a  suit, 
I  made  new  for  the  action,  it  was  gone, 
And  all  my  money,  with  my  purse,  my  seals. 
My  hard-wax,   and  my  table-books,  my, 

studies. 
And  a  fine  new  device  I  had  to  carry 
My  pen  and  ink,  my  civet,  and  my  tooth* 
picks,  [was 

All  under  one.    But  that  which  griev'd  mc» 
The  gentlewoman's  shoes  (with  a  pair  of 

roses. 
And  garters)  I  had  given  her  for  the  business ; 
So  as  Vhat  made  u^  stay  till  it  was  dark; 
For  1  was  fain  to  lend  her  mine,  and  walk 
In  a  rug,  by  her.  barefoot,  to  St  Giles's. 
Meer.  A  kind  of  Irish  penance  I  Is  i\i^ 

all,  sir ) 
Amb.  To  satisfy  my  lady. 
Meer.  I  will  promise  you,  sir. 
Amb.  I  ha'  told  the  true  disaster. 
Meer,  I  cannot  stay  wt'  you. 
Sir,  to  condole ;  but  gratula^e  your  return.  - 
Amb.  An  honest   gentlemati;  but  he's 
neVer  at  leisure 
To  be  himself,  he  has  such  tides  of  business*. 

I  S  C  E  N  E    IK 

Pug,  Ambler* 

Pug.  O  call  me  home  a0ai%  deaiF  cbiei^ 
and  put  me 
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To  yc^iif^  foxes,  milkiog  of  hc-goats, 
Poiiiidhiji^  c  f  water  in  a  mortar,  laving 
Thf  sea  dry  with  a  nut-sheil,  gathering  all 
I'he  leaves  are  falPn  this  autumn,  drawing 

farts 
Out  of  dead  bodies,  making  ropes  of  sand, 
Catrbing  the  wmds  together  in  a  net, 
Must'riiv,  oi  ants,  and  nnmb'ring  atoms;  all 
Ihat  hell  and  >oii  thought  exquisite  tor- 
ments, rather  [sooner 
Than  stay  me  /»ere  a  thought  more  :  1  would 
^  Keep  fleas  within  a  circle,  and  beaccompt- 

ant 
A  thousand  vflar,  which  of  'em,  and  how  for. 
Out  ieap'd  tne  other,  than  endure  a  minute 
Such  as  I  have  within,    lliere  is  no  hell 
lo  a  lady  of  faslnon.    All  your  tortures 

thire 

Are  pastimes  to  it.    "Twould  be  a  refreshing 

For  me,  to  be  i'  the  fire  again,  from  hence. 

^AfnbUr  comes  im,  and  survetfs  him. 

Amb.   i  his  is  my  suit,  and  those  the  shoes 

and  roses ! 
Fug*  I'heyWe  such  impertineDt  vexa- 
tions, 
A  general  council  o'  devils  could  not  hit— ^— 

fPuM  perceives  it,  and  starts. 
took  asleep  with  his  wench. 


Amb,  Your  master  I 
Who  is  your  master  ? 

Fug,  Let  it  be  Friday-night. 

Amb.  What  should  be  then  ? 

Fug.  Your  best  song*sTfaom.  o*  Beth'leni. 

Amb,  I  think  you  are  he. 
Does  he  mock  me,  trow,  from  purpose  ? 
Or  do  not  I  speak  to  him  what  I  meau  ? 
Good  sir,  your  name. 

Fug,  Only  a  couple  o'  cocks,  sir ; 
If  we  can  get  a  widgeon,  'tis  in  season. 

Amb.  He  hopes  to  make  one  o'  these 

scipticks  o'  me,        [For  scepticks. 

(I  think  I  name  'em  right)  and  does  not  fly 

me: 
I  wonder  at  that !  'tis  a  strange  confidence ! 
I'll  prove  another  way,  to  draw  his  answer. 

SCENE    III. 
Meer^rqft,  Fiiz-dottrcl,  Ever-iU,  Fug. 

Mecr.  It  b  the  easiest  thing,  sir,  to  be 
done. 
As  plain  as  fizssling :  roll  but  wi' your  eyes. 
And  foam  at  th'  mouth.    A  little  Castle-soap 
Will  do't  to  rub  your  lips:  and  then  a  nut- 
shell. 
With  tow,  and  touch-wood  in  it,  to  spit  fire/ 
Did  you  never  read,  sir,  little  Darrel's  tricks* 
With  the  boy  o'  Burton,  and  the  seven  in 
Lancashire,  [it. 

Somers  at  Nottingham  ?  all  these  do  teach 
And  we'll  give  out,  sir,  that  your  wife  has 
bewitch'dj'oy. 

[Tnty  repair  tfieir  old  plot. 
Ever.  And  practisM  with  those  two,  as  sor- 
cerers. 
Meer.  And  ga*  you  potions,  by  which 
means  you  were 
Not  compos  mentis,  when  you  made  your 

feoffment. 
There's  no  recovery  o*  your  state  but  this: 
This,  sir,  will  sting. 
Ever,  And  move  in  a  court  of  equity. 
Meer,  For  it  is  more  than  manifest,  that 
this  was 
A  plot  o'  your  wife's,  to  get  your  land. 
Fit,  1  think  it. 
Ever.  Sir,  it  appears. 
Meer.  Nay,  and  my  cousin  has  known 
These  gallants  in  these  shapes. 
Ever.  T'  have  done  strange  things,  sir. 

>  1  would  sooner 

Keep  fleas  mthin  a  circle,  &c.]    This  is  taken  from  an  employment  of  the  same  klud, 
^hici)  Aristophanes  has  given  to  Socrates : 

^vXXm»  ovo^m  iAXoi?or«f  arna  ««3af ;  i&c.  NuB.  act  1.  bo,  S, 
t  Didyou  ne^cr  read,  sir,  little  DAKREh's  tricks 
H^ith  the  boy  o'  Burton,  &c.]  Impostures  of  this  kind,  the  inventi<ms  of  the  Jesuits,  were 
fireauent  in  the  age  of  Jonson.  Dr.  Harsnet,  who  died  archbishop  of  York,  was  fortunate 
in  the  discovery  of  the  tricks  made  use  of  by  these  artists;  and  published  them  to  the* 
world.  There  is  a  pamphlet  of  his  intitled,  A  discovery  qf'tliefrawUilent  practices  qf  John 
Darrein  minister,  in  answer  to  a  True  narration  qfthe  strange  and  gj'ievous  vexation  by  the 
devil  qf  seven  persons  in  Lancashire,  and  ff^illiam  Somers  qf  Nc^ingjhum.  As  the  book  fs 
BOt  e^y  to  be  met  with,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  reader  the  particulars  of  tl^  cheat 


And  borrow'd  his  clothes.     What  might  I 
do  to  baulk  him } 
Amb,  Do  you  hear,  sir? 
Fug.  Answer  him,  but  not  to  th'  purpose. 
Atnb.  What  is  your  name,  Ipmy  you,  sir? 
Is't  so  late,  sir  ? 

[//r  answers  quite  from  the  purpose. 
I  ask  not  o'  the  time,  but  of  your 
name,  sir. 

I  thank  you,  sir.  Yet  it  does  hold, 
sir,  certain. 

Hold,   sir?  what  holds?    I  must 
both  hold,  and  talk  to  you 
About  these  clothes. 

Fug.  A  very  pretty  lace ! 
But  the  tavlor  cozen' cl  me. 
Amb.  No,  I  am  cozen'd 
By  you ;  robb'd. 

Fug,  Why,  when  you  please,  sir ;  I  am 
For  three-pen nv  gleek,  your  man. 

Amb.  Pox  o*^  your  gleek. 
And  three-pence :  give  me  an  answer. 

J^ug.  Sir, 
My  master  is  tlie  best  at  it. 


Fug. 
Amb. 
Fug. 
Amb. 
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One  as  the  lady,  the  other  as  the  sauire. 
Mtcr,  How  a  man's  hooesty  may  oe  fool'd ! 
I  thought  him 
A  very  lady. 
Fit.  So  did  I :  renounce  me  else. 
Mcer,  But  this  way,  sir,  you'll  be  reveng'd 

at  height 
Ever,  Upon  'cm  all. 
Mecr.  Yes,  faith,  and  since  your  wife 
Has  run  the  way  of  woman  thus,  e'en  give 

her 

FiU  Lost,  by  this  hand,  to  me ;  dead  to 
all  joys 
Of  her  dear  Dottrel ;  I  shall  never  pity  her. 
That  could  not  pity  herself. 

Mtcr.  Princelv  resolv'd,  sir. 
And  like  yourself  still,  inpotentid. 

SCENE    IV. 

[To  thm.'i    Gilt-head,  Sledge,  Plutarchus, 
Serjeants. 

Mcer .  Gilt-head,  w  hat  news  ? 

Fit.  O  sir,  ray  hundred  pieces: 
Let  me  ha'  them  yet  ? 

IFtiz-dottrel  asks  for  his  money. 

Gilt.  Yes,  sir.    Officers, 
Arrest  him. 

Fit.  Me? 

Ser.  1  arrest  you. 

Sle.  Keep  the  peace, 
I  charge  you,  gentlemen. 

Fit.  Art-est  me  ?  why  ? 

Gilt.  For  better  security,  sir.    My  son 
Plutarchus 
Assures  me,  you  are  not  worth  a  groat. 

Plu.  Pardon  me,  father, 
I  said  his  worship  had  no  foot  of  land  left : 
And  that  I'll  justify,  for  1  writ  the  deed. 

Fit.  Ha'  you  these  tricks  i'the  city  ? 

Gilt.  Yes,  and  more. 


Arrest  this  gallanttoOi  -here^  at-my  suit. 

IMeaning  Meer-crafl^ 
Sle.  I,  and  at  mine.    He  owes  me  for  his^ 
lodging 
Two  year  and  a  quarter. 

Meer.  Why,  Mr.  Gilt-head,  landlord. 
Thou  art  not  mad,  tho'  thou  art  constable, 
Puft  up  with  th'  pride  of  the  place  ?  Do  you 

hear,  sirs ; 
Have  I  deserved  this  from  you  tyro  ?  for  all 
My  pains  at  court,  to  get  \ou  each  a  patent. 
Gilt.  For  what? 

Mcer.  Upo'  my  project  o*  the  forks. 
Sle.  Forks  ?  what  be  they  ? 

IThe  project  of  forks. 
Meer.  The  laudable  use  of  forks, 
Rrouglit  into  custom  here,  as  they  are  in 

Italy  \ 
To  th'  sparing  o'  napkins.  That,  that  should 
have  made  [furnace. 

Your  bellows  ^o  at  the  forge,  as  his  at  the 
I  ha*  procur*d  it,  ha'  the  signet  f«r  it. 
Dealt  with  the  linen-drapers  on  my  private*. 
Because   I  fear'd  they  were  the  likelieit 

ever 
To  stir  against,  to  cross  it :  for  'twill  be 
A  mighty  saver  of  linen  through  th*^  kingdom 
(As  that  is  one  o'  my  grounds,  and  to  spar« 

washing) ; 
Now,  on  you  two  had  I  laid  all  the  profits. 
Gilt-head  to  have  the  making  of  all  those 
Of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  better  personages; 
And  you,  of  those  of  steel  for  the  common 

sort. 
And  both  by  patent    I  bad  brought  you 

your  seals  in. 
But  now  YOU  have  prevented  me,  and  I 
thank  you. 

[Sledge  is  hrought  ahout. 
Sle.  Sir,  I  will  bail  you,  at  mine  own  ap- 

peril. 
Meer.  Nay,chusc. 


*  Meer.  The  laudable  use  nf  forks. 

Brought  into  use  here,  as  they  are  in  Italy,']  The  invention  of  forks  was  a  little 
before  this  time,  and  some  kind  of  affectation  in  the  use  of  them  gave  the  poet  an  occasion 
to  ridicule  the  invention  itselt ;  unless  we  should  suppose,  that,  with  the  Gennan  divine 
who  preached  against  the  custom,  he  tliought  it  an  insult  on  Providence  not  to  touch  one^B 
meat  with  one*s  nugers.  But  the  use  of  forks,  as  Mr.  Sympson  well  observes,  is  bantereid 
likewise  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as  the  mark  of  both  a  traveller  and  courtier: 

*' It  doth  express  th'  enamour'd  courtier, 

"  As  full  as  yoMtJork-carving  traveller." 

Queen  of  Corinth,  act.  4.  sc.  1.  pot. 
We  have  had  too  a  project  of  tooth-picks  mentioned,  which  was  also  another  fund  of  satire 
to  our  author's  contemporaries.    So  f  letcher, 

**  You  that  enhance  the  daily  price  of  tooth-picks." 
And  Shakspeare  could  not  omit  it,  in  his  descnption  of  the  finical  traveller,  in  King  John, 
act  1. 

*  Dealt  with  tlie  Ivun-drapers,  on  my  private 

BiE,  *cause  I  fear' d,  &c.]    Here  is  a  mistake  in  the  pointing  and  expression:  what  is 
tm/ private  Bie  f    1  believe  no  sense  can  be  extracted  from  it.     It  should  be  i:ead  thus; 

Deal  mth  the  linen-drapers  on  my  private, 
L  e.  on  my  own  particular  account,  or  my  private  motion  ;  and  then  it  follows^ 

Because  I  feared  they  were  tlie  likeliest  ever 

To  stir  against,  to  cross  it 
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Pht.  Do  you  fo  too,  good  fother. 

lAnd  Gilt-head  comes, 

GiU,  I  like  the  ^hion  o'  the  project  well. 

The  forks !  it  may  be  a  lucky  one !  and  is 

not 
Intricate,  as  one  would  say,  but  fit  for 
Plain  heads,  as  ours,  to  deal  in.    Do  you 

hear, 
Officei's,  we  discharge  you. 
Meer.  Why,  this  shews 
A  little  good-nature  in  you,  I  confess, 
But  do  not  tempt  your  friends  thus.    Dttle 
Gilt-heacf,  [courses : 

Advise  your  sire,  great  Gilt-head,  from  these 
And,  here,  to  trouble  a  great  man  in  rever- 
sion. 
For  the  matter  o*  fifty,  in  a  false  alarm. 
Away,  it  shews  not  well.    Let  him  get  the 

pieces 
And  bring  'em :  you'll  hear  more  else. 
PU.  lather. 

SCENE    V. 


\Toihem,'\    Ambler. 

Amh.  O  master  Sledae,  are  you  here?    I 
h'  been  to  seelc  you. 
You  are  the  constable,  they  say.  Here's  one 
That  I  do  charge  with  felony,  for  the  suit 
He  wears,  sir. 

Meer.  Who?  Mr.  Fitz-dottrel's  man? 
*Ware  what  you  do,  Mr.  Ambler. 

Amh,  Sir,  these  clothes 
ril  swear  are  mine;  and  the  shoes  the  gen- 
tlewoman's 
1  told  you  of:  and  ha'  him  afore  a  justice 
I  will.  [me. 

Pug.  My  master,  sir,  will  pass  his  word  for 

Amh,  O,  can  you  speak  to  purpose  now  ? 

FU.  Not  I, 
If  you  be  such  a  one,  sir,  I  will  leave  you 
To  your  god-fathers  in  law.  Let  twelve  men 
work. 

tfitz-dotirel  disclaims  him. 
_  ^       ^        lear,  sir,  pray,  in  private. 
Fit.  Well,  what  say  you  ? 
Brief,  for  I  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Pug.  Truth  is,  sir, 
I  am  the  very  Devil,  and  had  leave 
To  take  this  body  I  am  in  to  serve  you  ; 

*  Laugh  ROUKD.3  So  the  last  edition :  the  preceding  ones  as  above,  Lat^h  loud    Cut  all 
the  tricks  here  mt  ntioned  were  practised  by  tne  impostors  of  those  times. 

•  'Tisno  hard  thi  g  V outdo  tfte  deoii  in; 

A  boy  o'  thirteen  year  old  made  him  an  ass. 

But  f  oilier  day.']  This  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  boy  of  Bilson  in  Staffordshire,  who 
was  practised  on  by  some  Jesuits,  and  counterfeited  possession  by  the  devil.  The  cheat  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Morton,  at  that  time  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  story,  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars, ma\  be  met  with  in  Wilson's  history  of  James  the  Ist^  The  same  imposture  seems 
to  he  referred  to  by  the  poet,  in  the  third  scene  of  this  act ; 

Did  you  ne'er  read,  sir,  little  Darrd'sifkb 
fVitli  the  boy  0*  Burton  f 
But  either  Jonson's  memory  deceived  him,  or  the  passage  is  corrupted  ;  unless  Bilson  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  or  parish  of  Burton :  for  I  know  of  no  other  imposture  so  remarkable 
aSout  that  time. 


Which  was  a  cut-purse's,  and  hang'd  thia 

morning: 
And  it  is  likewise  true,  I  stole  this  suit 
To  clothe  me  with.    But,  sir,  let  me  not  go 
To  prison  for  it    I  have  hitherto  ^        [part 
Lost  time,  done  nothing ;  shown,  indeed,  no 
O'  my  devil's  nature,    r^ow,  I  will  so  help 
Your  malice,  'gainst  these  parties ;  so  advance 
The  business  that   you  have  in  hand,  of 

witchcraft. 
And  your  possession,  as  myself  were  in  you ; 
Teach  you  such  tricks  to  make  your  bcllr 
swell,  [gnasb 

And  your  eyes  turn,  to  foam,  to  stare,  to 
Your  teeth  together,  and  to  beat  yourself, 

Lauffh  loud  *,  and  feign  six  voices 

Fit.  Out,  you  rogue  !  [avaunt! 

Yon   most    infernal    counterfeit   wretch  I 
Do  you  think  to  gull  me  with  your  iEsop't 

fables  ? 
Here,  take  him  to  you,  I  ha'  no  part  in  him. 
/^tfg.  Sir.  [you. 

Fit.  Away,  I  do  disclaim,  I  will  not  near 
{And  sends  him  away, 
Meer,  What  said  he  to  you,  sir  ? 
Fit.  Like  a  lying  rascal. 
Told  me  he  was  the  devil. 
Meer,  How  !  a  good  jest! 
Fit,  And  that  he  would  teach  me  such 
fine  devil's  tricks 
For  our  new  resolution. 

Ever.  O  pox  on  him,  [him. 

'Twas  excellent  wisely  done,  sir,  not  to  trust 

lAfeer-credl  gives  the  instructions  to  him 

and  the  rest, 

Meer.  Why,  if  he  were  the  devil,  we  sha' 

not  need  him. 

If  you'U  be  rul'd.    Go  throw  yourself  on  a 

bed,  sir. 
And  feign  you  ill.  We'll  not  be  seen  wi'  you 
Till  after,  that  you  have  a  fit ;  and  all 
Confirm'd  witlnn.   Keep  you  with  (be  two 
ladies,    ~^  (side. 

And  persuade  them.    Pll  to  justice  Either- 
And  possess  him  with  all.   Trains  shall  seek 

out  Engine, 
And  they  two  fill  the  town  with't;  every  cable 
Is  to  be  veer'd.    We  must  employ  out  att 
Our  emissaries  now.  Sir,  I  will  send  you 
Bladders  and  bellows.  Sir,  be  confident, 
*  'Tis  no  hard  thing  t'outdo  the  devil  in ; 
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A  boy  o'  thirteen  year  old  made  him  an  ass, 
But  t'other  day. 

Fit,  Well,  ril  begin  to  practise. 
And  'scape  the  imputation  of  being  cuckold. 
By  mine  own  act.  ^ 

Meer.  YouVe  right 

Ever.  Com*?,  you  ha'  put 
Yourself  to  a  smipie  coil  here,  and  your 

friends, 
By  dealing  with  new  agents,  in  new  plots. 

Meer,  No  more  o'  that,  sweet  cousin. 

Ever.  What  had  you 
To  do  with  this  same  Wittipol,  for  a  lady  > 

MffT.  Question  not  that ;  'tis  done. 

Ez^er.  You  had  some  strain 
'Bove  e-la  f 

Meer.  I  had  indeed. 

Ever.  And  now  you  crack  for't. 

Mcer.  Do  not  api»raid  me. 

Ever,  Come,  you  must  be  told  on*t; 
You  are  so  covetous,  still,  to  embrace 
More  than  you  cun,  that  you  lose  all. 

Meer,  Tis  right. 
What  would  you  more  than  guilty  ?    Now, 
your  succours. 

SCENE    VI. 

Shackles,  Pug,  Iniquity,  Devil. 

IPug  is  hroughi  to  Newgate. 
SluL  Here  you  are  lodg'd,  sir ;  you  must 
send  your  garnish. 
If  yeuMl  be  private. 

Pu^.  There  it  is,  sir,  leave  me. 
To  Newgate  brought?  how  is  the  name  of 

Devil 
Discredited  in  me !  what  a  lost  £end 
Shall  I  be  on  return  ?  my  chief  will  roar 
In  triumph,  now,  that  I  have  been  on  earth 
A  day,  and  done  no  noted  thing,  but  brought 
That  l^ody  back  here,  was  hang'd  out  tnis 

morning. 
Well !  would  it  once  were  midnight,  that  I 

knew 
My  utmost.    I  think  time  be  drunk,  and 

sleeps ; 
He  is  so  still,  and  moves  not !  I  do  glory 
Now  in  my  torment.    Neither  can  I  ex- 
pect it, 
I  have  it  witl)  my  fact. 

lEnter  Iniquity  the  vice. 
Iniq.  Child  of  hell,  be  thou  merry : 
Put  a  look  on  as  round,  boy,  and  red  as  a 

cherry. 
Cast  care  at  thy  posterns,  and  firk  in  thy 

fetters: 
They  are  ornaments,  baby,  have  grac'd  thy 
betters : 


Look  upon  me,  and  hearken.    Our  chief 

doth  salute  thee. 
And  lest  the   cold  iron  should  chance  to 

confute  thee', 
H'  hath  sent  thee  grant-parol  by  me,  to  stay 

longer 
A  month  here  on  earth,  against  cold  (child) 
i        or  hungt  r. 
Pug.  How  ?  longer  here  a  month  ? 
Iniq.  Yes,  boy,  till  the  session,         [sion. 
That  so  thou  may'st  have  a  triumphal  egres- 
Pug.  In  a  cart  to  be  hang*d  ? 
Iniq.  No,  child,  in  a  car. 
The  chariot  of  triumph,  which  most  of  them 
are.  [bouzy. 

And  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  greasy,  and 
And  nasty,  and  filthy,  and  ragged,  and  lousy. 
With  damn  me,  renounce  me  ;  and  ali  the 

fine  phrases. 
That  bring  unto  Tyburn  the  plentiful  gazes. 
Pug.  He  is  a  devil!  and  may  be  our 
chief! 
The  great  superior  devil!  for  his  malice : 
Arch-devil!  I  acknowledge  him.    He  knew 
What  I  would  suffer,  when  he  ty'd  me  up 

thus 
In  a  rogue's  body;  and  he  has  (I  thank  him) 
His  tyrannous  pleasure  on  me,  to  confine  me 
To  the  unlucky  carcase  of  a  cut-purse. 
Wherein  i  could  do  nothing. 

[77ie  great  Devil  enters,  and  uphraidi 
Mm  xoith  all  his  day's  xoork,  ^ 

Dev.  Impudent  fiend. 
Stop  thy  lewd  mouth.    Dost  thou  not  shame 

and  tremble 
To  lay  thine  own  dull  damnM  defects  upon 
An  innocent  case  there  ?    Why,  thou  heavy 

slave  I 
The  spirit  that  did  possess  that  flesh  before 
Put  more  true  life  in  a  finger  and  a  thumb. 
Than  thou  in  the  whole  mass.  Yet  thou  re- 
bell'st  [made. 

And  murmur'st ;  what  one  proffer  liast  thou 
Wicked  enough,  this  day,    that  might  be 

call'd 
Worthy  thine  own,  much  less  the  name  that 

sent  thee  ? 
First,  thou  didst  help  thyself  into  a  beating 
Pwmptly,  and  with't  endangered*st  toothy 

tongue : 
A  devil,  and  could  not  keep  a  body  entire 
One  day !  that  for  our  credit :  and  to  vm- 

dicate  it, 
Hinder'st  (for  aught  thou  know'st)  a  deed 

of  darkness : 
Which  was  an  act  of  that  egre^ous  folly. 
As  no  one,  toward  the  devil,  coula  ha* 
thought  on. 


* Our  chief  doth  salute  thee. 

And  lesiovK  cold  iron  slwuld  chance  to  confute  thee.']  Our  cold  iron  is  wrong;  we 
must  read  the  cold  iron.  What  follows  is  a  pure  Latinism  ;  to  confute  thee,  means  to  check 
you,  or  cool  your  courage.  Confutare  is  properly  to  pour  cold  water  into  a  pot,  ^o  prevent 
It  from  boiling  over ;  and  hence  metaphorically,  the  signification  of  coffHting,  reproving,  or 
controuling.    So  Tully  uses  the  expression,  cat^utorc  audaciam.  « 
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[Acts.  Scenes 


This  for  your  acting!  But  for  suffering!  why 
Thou  bast  been  cheated  on>  with  a  hiac 

beard,  [decenor 

And  a  tumM  doke.    Faitb,  would  your  pre- 
Tbe  cut-purse,  think  you,  ha'  been  so  ?  Out 

upon  tbee  > 
The  hurt  th'  liast  done,  to  let  men  know 

their  strength. 
And  that  they're  able  to  out-do  a  devil 
Put  in  a  body,  will  for  ever  be 
A  scar  upon  our  name !  whom  hast  thou  dealt 

with,  [thee 

Woman  or  man,  this  day,  but  have  out-gone 
Some  way,  and  most  have  prov'd  the  better 

iiends? 
Yet  you  would  be  employed  ?  yes,  hell  shall 

make  you 
Provincial  o'  the  cheaters !  or  bawd-ledger. 
For  this  side  o'  the  town  !    No  doubt  you'U 

render 
A  rare  account  of  things.  Bane  o'  your  itch. 
And  scratdung  for  employment     FU  ha* 

brimstone  [off. 

To  allay  it  sure,  and  £re  to  singe  your  nails 
But  that  I  would  not  such  a  damn'd  disho- 
nour [hang'd. 
Stick  on  our  state,  as  that  the  devil  were 
And  could  not  save  a  body,  that  he  took 
From  Tyburn,  but  it  must  come  thither  again; 
You  should  e'en  ride.  But  up,  away  with 
.   him— 

[Iniquity  takes  him  on  his  back, 
Iniq.   Mount,  darling  of  darkness,  my 

shoulders  are  broad : 
He  that  carries  the  fiend,  is  sure  of  his  load. 
The  devil  was  wont  to  carry  away  the  evil. 
But  now  the  evil  out-carries  Ihe  deviL 

SCENE    VIL 

tackles,  Ktepers. 

A  great  noise  is  heard  in  Ntagaie,  and  the 

Keepers  come  out  affrighted. 

^a»  O  me! 

1  Keep.  What's  this  ? 

2  Ke^,  A  piece  of  Justice-hall 
Is  broken  down. 

3  Keep.  Fou^h !  what  a  steam  of  brim- 

stone 18  here  !  [now ! 

4  Keep,  The  prisoner's  dead,  came  m  but 
Sha.  Ha?  where? 

4  Ke€p,  Look  here. 

1  Keep,  'Slid,  I  should  know  his  counte- 

nance !  [morning ! 

It  is  Gili  Cut-purse,  was  hang'd  out  this 
Sha.  ' Tis  he  ! 

2  Kecp0  The  devil  sure  has  a  hand  in  this! 

3  Kea),  What  shall  we  do  ? 

,     Sfuu  Carry  the  news  of  it  unto  the  sheriffs. 

1  Keep,  And  to  the  justices. 

4  A>^.  This  is  strange  ! 

3  Kcij),  And  savours  of  the  devil  strongly! 

2  Ketp.   I  ha'  the  sulphur  of  hell-coal  i' 

my  nose. 
1  Keep,  f  ough  ! 
«S7ia.  Carry  him  in.  I 


1  Ke^.  Awtj,  \ 

2  Keep.  How  rank  it  is! 

SCENE    VIII.  ' 

Sir  Pouie,  Meer-craft,  Ever-ill,  Tndns,  Pii- 
fall,  Fitz-dottreL 

[To  them,"]  fTittipol,  Manly,  Mrs.  Fitxrdot- 
trel.  Engine. 

[Tothem.'\  GiU-head,  Sledge,  Shackles. 

The  Justice  comes  out  xoondering,  at  the  rest 
informing  him. 

Pan.  This  was  the  noCablest  conspfa-acy 
That  e'er  I  heard  of. 

Meer.  Sir,  they  had  giv'n  him  potions. 
That  did  enamour  him  on  the  counterfeit 
lady 

Ever.  Just  to  the  time  o'  delivery  o'  th«^ 
deed 

Meer.  And  then  the  witchcraft  'gan  t^  ap- 
pear, for  straight 
He  fell  into  his  fit. 

Ever.  Of  rage  at  first,  sir. 
Which  since  has  so  increased. 

Tai.  Good  sir  Poule,  see  him. 
And  punish  the  impostors. 

Pou.  Therefore  1  come,  madam. 

Eith.  Let  Mr.  Either-side  alone,  madam. 

Pou.  Do  you  hear  ? 
Call  in  the  constable,  I  will  have  him  by  : 
He's  the  king's  officer !  and  some  citizens 
Of  credit!    I'll  discharge    my  conscience 
clearly. 

Meer.  Yes,  sir,  and  send  for  his  wife. 

Ever.  And  the  two  sorcerers. 
By  any  means. 

Tai.  I  thought  one  a  true  lady, 
I  should  be  sworn.  So  did  you.  Either-side > 

Eith.    Yes,  by  that  lidit,  would  I  might 
ne'er  stir,  else.  Tail-bush. 

Tai.  And  the  other  a  civil  gentleman. 

Ever.  But,  madam. 
You  know  what  I  told  your  ladysliip ! 

Tai.  I  now  see  it. 
I  was  providing  of  a  banquet  for 'em. 
After  t  had  done  instructmg  of  the  fellow 
De-vile,  the  gentleman's  man. 

Meer.  Who's  found  a  thief,  madam. 
And  to  have  robb'd  your  usher,   master 

Ambler, 
This  morning. 

Tai.  How? 

Meer.  I'll  tell  you  more  anon. 

Fit.  "  Gi'  me  some  garlick,  gariick,  gar- 
lick,  garlick."    [He  begins  lus  Jit. 

Mer.  Hark,  the  poor  gentleman,  how  he 
is  tormented ! 

Fit.  *'  My  wife  is  a  whore,  I'll  kiss  her  no 
more :  and  why  ? 
"  M ay'st  not  thou  be  a  cuckold  as  well  as  I } 
"  Ha,  i»a,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  &c." 

Pou.  That  is  the  devil  speaks  and  laughs 
in  him.  [The  Justice  interprets  ali. 

Meer.  Do  you  think  so,  sir? 

Pou.  I  discharge  my  conscience. 
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Fit  "  And  is  not  the  devil  good  com- 
pany ?  y«,  wis." 

Ever.  How  he  changes,  sir,  his  voice ! 

Fit  "  And  a  cuckold  is, 
♦•  Where-e^er  he  puts  his  head  with  a  wan- 
nion,  [nion ! 

"  If  his  horns  be  forth,  the  devil's  compa- 
"Xook,  look,  look,  else  !" 

Meer,  How  he  foams  ! 

Ever,  And  swells  !  [bellv ! 

Tai,  O  me  !  what's  that  there  rises  in  his 

Eith.  A  strange  thing  !  hold  it  down. 

Tra,  Pit.  We  cannot,  madam. 

Pou.  Tis  too  apparent  this ! 

Fit.  "  Wittipol,  Wittipol." 

[^t/tfpo/,  and  Mamy,  and  Mrs,  Fitz- 
dottrel  enter. 

Wit.  How  now,  what  play  ha*  we  here  ? 

Man.  What  fine  new  matters  ? 

H^it.  The  cockscomb  and  the  coverlet. 

Meer.  O  stranse  impudence ! 
That  these  shoulacome  to  face  their  sin ! 
.    Encr.  Andout-fice 
Justice ;  they  are  the  parties,  sir. 

Pou.  Say  nothing. 

Meer.   Did  you  mark,  sir,   upon  their 
coming  in, 
HowhecallMWittipol? 

Ever.  And  never  sa^ 'em.  [while. 

Pou.  I  warrant  you  did  I,  let  'em  play  a 

Fit.  "  Buz,  bu2,  buz,  buz." 

Toi.  'Las,  poor  gentleman, 
How  he  is  tortur'd  i 

Mr$.  Fit.  Fie,  master Fitz  dottrel! 
What  do  you  mean  to  counterfeit  thus  ? 

Fit.  "  0,  O,  IHis  wife  goes  to  him. 

**  She  comes  with  a  needle,  and  thrusts  it  in, 
"  She  pulls  out  that,  and  she  puts  Jn  a  pin, 
''  And  now,  and  now,  I  do  not  know  how 

nor  where, 
*'  But  she  pricks  me  here,  and  she  pricks 
me  there :  Oh,  oh." 

Pou.  Woman  forbear. 

WiL  What,  sir? 

Pou.  A  practice  foul 
For  one  so  feir. 

ff^it.  Hath  this,  then,  credit  wi^i  you  ? 

Man.  Do  you  believe  in't? 

Pou.  Gentlemen,  I'll  discharge 
'  My  conscience.    'Tis  a  clear  conspiracy ! 
A  dark  and  devilish  practice !  I  detest  it ! 

Wit.  The  JHstice  sure  will  prove  the  mer- 
rier man ! 

Man.  This  is  most  strange,  sir  I 

Pou.  Come  not  to  confront 
Authority  with  inipudence :  I  tell  ^ou, 
I  do  detest  it    Here  comes  the  lung's  con- 
stable. 
And  with  him  aright  worshipful  commoner. 
My  good  friend,  master  Gilt-head !   I  am 

glad 
I  can,  before  such  witnesses,  profess 
My  conscience,  and  my  detestation  of  it 


Horrible  !  most  unnatural  \  abominable  ! 
Ever.  You  do  not  tumble  enough. 
Meer.  Wallow,  gnash. 

\They  whisper  him* 
Tai.  O  how  he  is  vexed  ! 
Pou.  'Tis  too  manifest 
Ever.  Give  him  more  soap  to  foam  with* 
now  lie  stilL 

IJndgive  him  soap  to  act  witL 
Meer.  And  act  a  little. 
Tai.  What  does  be  now,  sir  ? 
Pou.  Shew 
The  taking  of  tobacco,  with  which  the  devH 
Is  so  delighted. 
Fit.  "Hum \" 
Pou.  And  calls  for  hum*. 
You  takers  of  strong  waters  and  tobacco, 
Mark  this. 
Fit.  "  Yellow,  yellow,  yellow,  yellow, 

&c." 
Pou.  That's  starch!  the  devil's  idol  of 
that  colour. 
He  ratifies  it  with  clapping  of  his  hands. 
The  prooiis  are  pregnant 

Gut.  How  the  devil  can  act !  * 

Pou.  He  is  the  master  of  players!  master 
Gilt-head, 
And  poets  too !  you  heard  him  talk  inrhime ! 
I  had  forgot  to  observe  it  to  you,  e'er*while! 
Tai.  See,  he  spits  fire. 
Pou.  O  no,  he  plays  at  fijKum. 
The  devil  is  the  author  of  wicked  figgum — 
ISir  Poule  interprets  figgum  toU  a  jug' 


Man.  Why  speak  you  not  unto  him? 

riV.  Iflhad 
All  innocence  of  man  to  be  endanger'd. 
And  he  could  save  or  ruin  it,  Pdliot  breathe 
A  syllable  in  request,  to  such  a  fool 
He  makes  himself. 

Fit.  '*  O,  they  whisper,  whisper,  whispei^ 
'*  We  shall  have  more  ef  devils  a  score, 
*'  To  come  to  dinner,  in  me  the  sinner." 

Eith.  Alas,  poor  gentleman  ! 

Pou.  Put  'em  asunder. 
Keep  'em  one  from  the  other. 

Man.  Are  you  frantick,  sir  ? 
Or  what  grave  dotage  moves  you  to  take  part 
With  so  much  villainy  ?  we  are  not  afraid 
Either  of  law  or  trial ;  let  us  be 
Examined  what  our  ends  were,  what  the 

means 
To  work  by,  and  possibility  of  those  means  ? 
Do  not  conclude  against  us  ere  you  hear  us. 

Pou.  I  will  not  hear  you,  yet  I  will  coH* 
elude 
Out  of  the  circumstance^. 

Man.  Will  you  so,  sir  ? 

Pan,  Yes,  they  are  palpable. 

Mem.  Not  as  your  folly. 

Pou.   I  will   discharge  my  c^icieoci^ 
and  do  aU4 
To  the  meridian  of  justice. 


'  jind  calls  for  rum.}   It  was  a  strong  liquor  drank  by  the  vulgar :  meath  and  o  4ttm, 
•thcr  liquoH  of  the  same  kind,  were  me&t&onea  above. 
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Fit.  If  this  upon  jour  credit,  friend? 

\^Fitz-doUrcl  ieacca  counUrfeiting, 
Ska.  Sir,  tou  may  see^  and  satis^  your- 
self: 
Fit*  Nay  then,    'tis  time  to  leave    off 
counterfeiting. 
Sir,  I  am  not  bewitch'd,  nor  have  a  deril. 
No  more  than  you.    I  do  defy  him,  I, 
And  did  abuse  you.    These  two  gentlemen 
Put  me  upon  it    (I  have  fiaith  against  him.) 
They  taught  me  all  my  tricks.    I  will  tell 

truth. 
And  shame  the  fied.    See,  here,  dr,  are 

my  bellows. 
And  my  false  belly,  and  my  mouse,  and  all 
That  should  ha'  come  forth. 

Man,  Sir,  arc  you  not  asham'd 
Now  of  vour solemn  serious  vanity? 
Pou,  I  will  make  honourable  amends  to 

truth. 
Fit.  And  so  will  I.    But  these  are  co- 
zeners still. 
And  ha*  my  land,  as  plotters,  with  my  wife ; 
Who,  though  she  be  not  a  witch,  is  wone^ 
a  whor^. 
Man.  Sir,  you  belie  her.    She  is  chaste 
and  virtuous. 
And  we  are  honest.    I  do  know  no  glory 

his  o^ 


Gili.  You  do  well,  sir. 
Fit,  "  Provide  me  to  eat,  three  or  four 
dishes  o'  good  meat^ 
^'  I'll  feast  them  and  their  trauns,  a  justice 

head  and  brains 
"Shallbe  the  first." 

Pon.  The  devil  loves  not  justice. 
There  you  may  see. 

Fit.  "  A  spare-rib  o'  my  wife, 

**  And  a  whole*  s  pursuance !  a  Gilt-head 

whole."  [it. 

Pou.  Be  not  troubled,  sir,  the  devil  speaks 

Fit.  "  Yes,  wis,  knight,  shite.  Poul,  joul, 

owl,  foul,  troul,  boul." 
Pou.   Crambo,  another  of    the   devil's 

games! 
Mcer.  bpeak,  sir,  some  Greek,  if  you 
can.     Is  not  the  justice 
A  solemn  gamester? 
Ever.  Peace. 
Fit.  Oi  (AOit  xa9uiaIfAtJ9f 

Kgit  ^A/^rxaxif,  xat  (iv^taiLtf^^ 

Pou.  He  curses 
In  Greek,  I  think. 
Ever.  Your  Sj^anish,  that  I  taught  you. 
Fit.  Suehremos  el  ojo  de  burias. 
Ever.  How?  jour  rest- 
Let's  break  his  neck  in  jest,  the  devil  says. 
Fit.  Di  gratia  sigtibr  mio  se  hadete  denari 

JatamSne  parte. 
Meer.   What,  would  the  devil  borrow 

money  ? 
Fit.  Ouu,  ouy,  monneur,  un-pautre  diahle ! 

aioblotin! 
Pou,  It  is  the  devil,  by  his  several  lan- 
guages. 
Enter  the  Keeper  of  Newgate. 
Sha,  Where's  sir  Poul  Either-'side  ? 
Pou.  Here,  what's  the  matter? 
Sha.  O !  such  an  accident  lairn  out  at 
Newgate,  sir: 
A  great  piece  of  the  prison  is  rent  down ! 
The  devil  has  been  there,  sir,  in  the  body— 
Of  the  young  cut-purse,  was  bang'd  out 

this  morning. 
But  in  new  clothes,  sir ;  every  one  of  us 

know  him. 
These  things  were  found  in  his  pocket 
j4mb.  These  are  mine,  sit. 
Sha.  I  think  be  was  conunitted  on  your 
charge,  sh", 
For  a  new  felony. 
jimb.  Yes. 

Sha.  He's  gone,  sir,  now, 
And  left  us  the  dead  body.    But  withal,  sir. 
Such  an  infernal  stink  and  steam  behind, 
You  cannot  see  St.  Pulchre*s  steeple  yet. 
They  smcll't  as  far  as  Ware,  as  the  wind  lies. 
By  this  tinie  sure. 

'  Fit  0;MOi«Ao9«/AMf, 

Kair^ivjMMoWAAMr,  S^c."]  The  Greek  la  from  the  Pluius  of  Aristophanes,  act  S. 

9C.  3* 


A  man  should  hope,  by  venting 

follies. 
But  you'll  still  be  an  asfr  in  spite  of  pro- 
vidence. 
Please  you  go  in,  sir,  and  hear  truth*,  then 

judge  'em. 
And  make  amends  for  your  late  lashneflt, 

when  [taken 

You  shall  but  hear  the  pains  and  care  waa 
To  save  this  fool  from  ruin,  (hb  grace  of 

Drown'd-land.) 
Fit.  My  land  is  drown*d  indeed 
Pou.  Peace. 
.  Man.  And  how  much 
His  modest  and  too  worthy  wife  halh  suf- 

fer'd  [bhish. 

By  misconstruction   from   him,  you   will 
First,  for  your  own  belief,   more  for  fait 

actions ! 
His  land  is  his;  and  never  by  my  friend. 
Or  by  myself,  meant  to  another  use. 
But  for  her  succovss,  who  hath  equal  righiL 
If  any  other  had  worse  counsels  in't, 
(I  know  1  speak  to  those  can  apprehend  me) 
Let  'em 'repent  'em,  and  be  not  d«tected. 
It  is  not  manly  to  take  joy  or  pride 
In  human  errors  (we  do  all  ill  tmngs, 
Tliey  do  'em  worst  that  lo¥e  'em>   and 

thvell  there. 
Till  the  plague  comes.)    The  few  that  have 

the  seeds 
Of  goodness  left,  will  sooner  make  their  ws^ 
To  true  life,  by  shame,  than  punishmeot. 
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THE    EPILOGUE. 


"  THUS  the  prqector  here  is  overthrown; 
*'  But  I  have  now  a  project  of  mine  own, 
**  If  it  may  pass,  that  no  man  would  invite 
•'  The  poet  from  us,  to  sup  forth  to-night, 
**  If  the  play  please.  If  it  displeasant  be, 
'*  Wc  do  presume  that  no  man  will,  nor  we." 


This  Comedy  was  acted  in  the  year  1614, 
B7  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  Servants. 


THE  STAPLE  OF  NEWS. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Pekny-boy,  tfic  son,  the  heir  and  suitor. 
Pen  NY-BO  V,  the  father,  the  canter. 
Penny-boy,  tfie  uncie,  the  usurer. 
Cymbal,  master  of  the  staple,  and  prime 

jeerer. 
FiTToN,  emissary  court,  and  jeerer. 
Almanack,  doctor  in  physick,  and  jeerer. 
Shun-fibld,  sea-captain,  a  jeerer. 
M  AD  Ri  G  AL,  poetaster,  and  Jeerer. 
Picklock,  man  o*  law,  and  emissary  H^est- 

fntnsier. 
Pybd>mantle,  pursuivant  at  arms,  and 

heraldet. 
Register,  oftlie  staple,  or  office. 
i^ATHASiRL,  first  clerk  qf'the  office. 
Tho.  Barber,  second  derk  qfthe  <^ce. 
Pbgunia,  itifanta  of  the  mines. 


Mortgage,  her  nurse. 

St  ATVTE,  first  xooman. 

Band,  second  woman. 

Wax,  chamber-maid. 

Broker,  secretary,  and  gentleman-usher  tf 

herfgrace. 
Lick-finger^  a  master-eook,  and  parcel^ 

poet. 
Fashioner,  the  taylor  qf  the  times. 
Linener. 
Haberdasher. 
Shoe-maker. 
Spurrier. 

Customers,  male  and  female. 
Porter. 
Two  Dogs. 


SCENE,  London. 


THE   INDUCTION. 


Tfie  PROLOGUE  enters  ; 

4fier  him.  Gossip  Mirth,  Gossip  Tattle, 
Gossip  Expectation,  and  Gossip  Censure, 
four  Gentlewomen,  lady-like  attired. 

Protoau.  FOR  your  own  sake,  not  ours — 
Mirth.  '*  Come,  Gossip,  be  not  asbamM. 
**  The  play  is  Tbe  Staple  of  News,  and  you 
"  arc  the  Mislrcss  and  Lady  of  Tattle ;  fet'^ 
"  ha'  your  opinion  of  it.  Do  vou  bear,  gen- 
"  tleman  ?  wnat  arc  you  ?  gentleman-usher  to 
**  the  play  ?  Pray  you  help  us  to  some  stools 
*'  here." 
Prologne.  "  WJ»crc  ?  o*  the  stage,  ladies  ?" 
Mirth.  "  Yes,  o'  the  stage ;  we  are  per- 
"  sons^pf  quality,  I  assure  you,  and  women 
"  of  fashion,  and  come  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 
"  My  gossip  Tattle  here,  and  gossip  Expec- 
*'  tation,  and  my  gossip  Censure,  and  I  am 
''  Mirth,  the  daushter  of  Christmas,  and 
"  spirit  of  Shrovetide.  They  say,  It's  merry 
"  when  gossips  meet;  I  hope  your  play  will 
"  be  a  nierry  one." 

Prologue.  '*  Or  you  will  make  it  such, 
'' ladies.    Bring  a  form  here.    But  what  \v  ill 


"  the  noblemen  think,  or  the  grave  wits 
"  here,  to  see  you  seated  on  the  bench 
"  thus?" 

Mirth.  "  Why,  what  should  they  think, 
*'  but  they  had  mothers  as  we  had ;  and 
"  those  mothers  had  gossips  (if  their  children 
*'  were  christened)  as  we  are;  and  such  as 
"  had  a  longing  to  see  plays,  and  sit  upon 
**  them,  as  we  do,  and  arraign  both  them 
"  and  their  poets  ?" 

Prologue.  "  O,  is  that  your  purposed 
"  Why,  Mrs.  Mirth  and  madam  Tattle,  en- 
**  joy  your  delights  freely." 

Tattle.  "  Look  your  news  be  new  and 
**  fresh,  Mr.  Prologue, and  untainted;  I  shall 
"  find  them  else,  if  they  be  stale  or  fly- 
"  blown,  quickly." 

Prologue.  **  We  ask  no  favour  from  you  ; 
"  only  we  would  entreat  of  madam  Expec- 
"  tation " 

Expectation.  *'  What,  Mr.  Prologue  f" 

Prologue.  *'  That  your  ladyship  would 
"  expect  no  more  than  you  understand." 

Expectation.  *'  Sir,  1  can  expect  enough !" 

Prologue.  "  I  fear,  too  much,  lady,  and 
"  teach  others  to  do  the  like." 
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Expectation.  "  I  can  do  that  too,  if  I  have 
"  cause." 

Prologue.  "  Cry  you  mercy,"  You  ne- 
yer  did  wrong,  but  with  just  cause  K 
'V  What's  this,  lad  jr?" 

Mirth.  "  Curiosity,  my  lady  Censure." 

Prologue.  **  O,  Curiosity !  you  come  to 
"  see  who  wears  the  new  suit  to-day  ;  whose 
'*  clothes  are  best  pcnn'd,  whatever  the  part 
"  be ;  which  actor  has  the  best  leg  and  foot ; 
*'  what  king  plays  without  cum,  and  his 
*'  queen  witliout  gloves ;  who  rides  post  in 
**  stockings,  and  dances  in  boots." 

Censure.  *'  Yes,  and  which  amorous 
*'  prince  makes  love  in  drink,  or  does  over- 
"  act  prodigiously  in  beaten  sattin,  and,  ha- 
*'  ving  got  the  trick  on't,  will  be  monstrous 
•*  stilC  in  despite  of  counsel  *." 

Book-hMder.  "  Mend  your  lights,  gentle - 
'*  men.     Master  Prologu^»  bojgiii." 

[TAc  Tirsrmen  enter  to  mend  the  lights, 

Ttittle.  ^' Aymel" 

Expectation.  "  Who's  that  ?" 

Prologue.  **  Nay,  start  not,  ladies ;  these 
"  carry  no  fireworks  to  fright  you,  but  a 
"  torch  i'  their  hands,  to  give  light  to  the 
**  business.  l*he  truth  is,  there  arc  a  set  of 
**  gamesters  within,  in  travel  of  a  thing  caU'd 
"  a  play,  and  would  fain  be  deliver'd  of  it : 
*'  and  they  have  entreated  me  to  be  their 
"  man-midwife,  the  prologue ;  for  they  are 
*'  like  to  have  a  hard  labour  on't." 

Tattle.  "  Then  the  poet  has  abus'd  him- 
"  self,  like  an  ass  as  he  is." 

Mirth.  "  No,  his  actors  will  abuse  him 
*'  enough,  or  I  am  deceiv'd.  Yonder  he  is 
'*  within  (I  was  i*  the  tiring-house  a  while  to 
"  seethe  actors  drest)  rolling  himself  up  and 
*'  down  like  a  tun  i'  the  midst  of  *em,  and 
**  purges,  never  did  vessel  of  wort  or  wine 
"  work  so !  his  sweating  put  me  in  mind  of 
**  a  good  Shroving  dish,  (and  I  believe, 
*♦  would  be  taken  up  for  a  service  of  state 
'i  somewhere,  an't  were  known),  a  stew'd 
*'  poet !  he  doth  sit  like  an  unbrac'd  drum, 
*'  with  one  of  his  heads  beaten  out ;  for  that 
•<  you  must  note,  a  poet  Ivith  two  hea<is,  as 
"  a  drum  has;  one  for  marking,  the  other 
"  repeating;  and  his  repeating  head  is  all  to 
"  pi^es;  uey  may  gather  it  up  i'  the  tiringr 


"  house ;  for  he  hath  torn  the  book  in  a  poe- 
"  tical  fury,  and  put  himself  to  silence  in 
"  dead  sack,  which,  were  there  no  other 
*'  vexation,  were  sufficient  to  make  him  the 
"  most  miserable  emblem  of  patience." 
Censure.  "  The  Prologue,  peace." 

The  PROLOGUE  for  the  STAGE. 

FOR  your  own  sakes,  not  his,  he  bade  me 

say,  [p'ay. 

Would  you  were  come  to  hear,  not  see  a 

Though  we  his  actors,   must  provide   for 

those  [shows. 

Who  are  our  guests  here,  in  the  way  of 

Ihe  maker  hath  not  so;   heM  have  you 

wise,  [ev's; 

Mnch  rither  by  yo*r  ears,  than  by  '/aur 

Ami  prays  you'll  not  prejud^  his  play  (or 

ill. 
Because  you  mark  it  not,  and  sit  not  still ; 
But  have  a  longing  to  salute,  or  talk 
With  such  a  female,  and  from  her  to  walk 
With  your  discourse,  to  what  i^  done,  aad 

where,  [here. 

How;  and  by  whom,  in  all  the  town,  but 
Alas !  what  is  it  to  his  scene,  to  know 
How  many  coaches  in  Hyde-park  di4  show 
Last  spring,  what  fare  tq-day  at  Medley's 

was. 
If  Dunstan  or  the  Phoenix  best  wine  has? 
They're  things- —  but  yet  the  stage  might 

*^     stand  as  well. 
If  it  did  neitlier  hear  these  things,  nor  tell. 
Great  noble  wits,  be  good  unto  yourselves^ 
And  make  a  difference  'twixt  poetic  elves. 
And  poets :  all  that  dabble  in  tne  ink. 
And  defile  quills,  are  not  those  few%  can 

think. 
Conceive,  express,  and  steer  the  souk  of 

men,  [pen. 

As  with  a  rudder,   round  thus,  with  their 
He  must'  be   one  that  can  instruct  your 

youth, 
And  keep  your  acm&  in  the  state  of  truth. 
Must  enterprize  this  work;    mark  but  hit 

ways,  [he  says. 

What  flight  he  makes,  how  new  :  and  then 
If  that  not  like  you,  that  he  sends  to-night, 
'Tis  you  have  left  to  judge,  not  lie  to  write. 


*  You  never  did  wrong,  bid  with  just  caus€.'\  This  is  meant  as  a  satire  on  a  line  in  Sbak- 
iqp^are's  Julius  Casar,  though  it  no  where  occurs  as  it  is  here  represented.  See  the  cha- 
racter of  Shakspeare  in  the  Siscoveries. 

*  And  haci-ng  got  tlie  trick  on*t,  tvill  be  monstrous  still,  in  despite  ofcounsel.'\  There  can 
^e,no  doubt  but  this  is  particular  satire,  an4  reflects  on  some  actor  then  well  known,  though 
i|  J8  not  easy  at  this  time  to  say  \vho  it  points  at. 


Act  t.  Scene  1.] 


THE  STAPLE  OF  NEWS- 


SSI 


THE    PROLOGUE 


FOR  THE  COURT, 


"  A  WORK  not  mieCiDg  of  the  lamp,  to* 
night, 
*'  But  fitted  for  your  majesty's  disport, 
**  And  writ  to  the  mendian  of  your  courts 
"  We  bring ;  and  hope  it  may  produce  de. 

light: 
**  The  rather  being  offered  as  a  rite, 
*'  To  scholars,  that  can  judge,  and  fair 
report  [sort 

**  The  Mote  they  bear^  above  the  tulgar 


**  Of  nut«crackerS|  that  only  come  for  sight* 

"  Wherein  although  our  title,  sir,  be  News, 

*•  We  yet  adventure  here  to  tell  you 

none,  [known, 

"  But  shew  you  common  follies,  and  to 

"  That  though  they  are  not  truths,  th*  inno* 

cent  muse 

"  Hath  made  so  like,  as  phaiit*sy  could 

them  state, 
'«  Or  poetry,  without  scandal,  imitate.'' 


A  C  T    !• 


SCENE    I. 

Penmf-hoy  jun,  Lether-leg. 

liu  ahoe-makfr  has  jndVd  xm  a  new  pair  of 
ifooU;  and  he  xvalks  in  his  gmtm,  xtxtist- 
coat, and irawsers,  expecHnghs taylor. 
P.jun.  ^RAMERCY,Lether-leg:  get 

VX    me  <he  spurrier. 
An'  thou  hast  fitted  me. 
Let  rif  do  it  presently. 
P.jun.  Look  to  me,  wit,  and  look  to  iny 

wit,  land, 
That  is,  look  on  me,  and  with  all  thine  eyes, 
Male,  female,  yea,  hermaphroditic  eyes, 
And  those  bring  all  your  helps  and  perspicils. 
To  see  me  at  l^st  advantage,  and  augment 
My  form  as  I  come  forth;  for  I  do  feel 
I  will  be  one  worth  looking  after  shortly ; 
Now,  by-and-by,  that's  shortly.  'T  strikes  I 

one,  two, 
[He  draws  forth  his  watch,  andseisU 

OH  the  table. 
Three,  four,  five,  six.    Enough,  enough, 

dear  watch,  [rest; 

Thy  pulse  hath  beat  enough.  Now  sleep  and 
Would  thou  could'st  make  the  time  to  do 

so  too :  [come, 

I'll  wind  thee  up  no  more.    The  hour  is 
So  long  expected !  there,  there,  drop  my 

wardship, 

[//e  throxvs  of  his  gown. 
My  pupillage  and  vassalage  together ; 
And,  liberty,  come  throw  thyself  about  me. 
In  a  rich  suit,  cloke,  hat,  and  band,  for  now 
ril  sue  out  no  man's  livery,  but  mine  own, 
1  itand  on  mj  own  feet|  so  much  a  year. 


Right  round  and  sound,  the  lord  of  mine 

own  ground. 

And  (to  rhime  to  it)  threescore  thousand 

pound !  [min^ 

Not  come  ?  not  yet?  tailor,  thou  art  a  ver- 

[He  goes  to  the  door  and  looks. 

Worse  than  the  same  thou  prosecut's^  and 

prick'st 
In  subtil  seam  -«  (Go  to,  I  say  no  more) 
Thus  to  retard  my  longings :  on  the  day 
I  do  write  man,  to  beat  thee.    One  and 

twenty  [wilt  feel  it, 

Shice  the  clock  struck,  compleat !  and  thou 
Thou  foolish  animal  1  Icoula  pity  him, 
(An'  I  were  not  h«artily  angry  with  him  now) 
For  this  one  piece  of  folly  De  bears  about 

him, 
To  dare  to  tempt  the  fiiry  of  an  heir 
P  above  two  thousand  a-year;  yet  hope  is 

custom !  [breauc — 

Well,  master  Tashioner,  there^s  some  must 
A  head,  for  this  your  breaking.    Are  you 

come,  sir  ? 

SCENE    II. 

Fashioner,  Pemm-bay,  Thomas  Barherp 
Haberdatiher. 

Fas,  God  give  your  worship  joy. 

P. Jim.  What?  of vour staymg) 
And  leaving  me  to  stalk  here  in  my  trowsers. 
Like  a  tame  hem-sew  for  you  ? 

Fas.  But  I  waited 
Below,  till  the  clock  struck*  * 

P.jun,  Why,  if  you  had  come 
Before  a  quarter,  would  it  so  have  hurt  yoUj 
In  reputation^  t^  have  waited  here  ? 
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[Act  1.  Scene  % 


Fas.  No,  but  your  worship  might  have 
pleaded  nonage. 
If  you  had  ^t  'em  on,  ere  I  could  make 
Just  aftidtvit  of  the  time. 

P.jun.  That  jest 
Has  gained  thy  pardon,    thou  hadst  liv'd 
condemnM  [wrought 

To  thine  own    hell    else,    never  to  have 
StHch  more  for  me,  or  any  Penny-boy, 
I  could  have  hindered  thee :  but  now  thou 

art  mine 

Forone-and-twcnty  years,  or  for  three  lives. 

Chose  which  thoii  wilt.   Til  make  thee  a 

copy-holder,  [en. 

And  thy  iif&t  bill  unquestionM.    Help  me 

[//(T  'toys  his  suit. 

Fas.  Presently,  sir:-  1  am  bound  unto 

vour  worship. 
T^jun^^hou  shalt  be,  when  I  haveseal'd 

thee  a  lease  of  my  custom. 
Fas.  Your  worship's  barber  is  without. 
P.jun.  Who?  Thom? 
Come  in.  Thorn ;  set  thy  things  upon  the 
board,  [cinctUj 

And  spread  thy  cloths,  la}'  all  forth  m  prO' 
And  toll's  what  news  ? 

Tho.  O  sir,  a  Staple  of  News  t 
Or  the  New  Staple,  which  you  please. 
P.jun.  What's  that?  [setup: 

Fas.  An  office,  sir,  a  brare  young  office 
J  had  forgot  to  tell  your  worship. 
P.jun.  For  what? 

Tho.  To  enter  all  the  news,  sir,  o*  the 
time.  [place 

Fas.  And  vent  it  as  occasion  KTves !  a 
Of  hu^e  commerce  it  will  be ! 

P.jun.  Pray  thee,  peace ; 
I  cannot  abide  a  talking  taylor:  let  Thom 
(lie  is  a  barber)  by  his  place  relate  it 
What  is*  t,  an  office,  Thom? 

Tho.  Newly  erected 
Here  in  the  house,  almost  on  the  same  floor, 
Whece  all  the  news  of  all  sorts  shall  be 

brought. 
And  there  be  examined,  and  then  registred. 
And  so  to  be  issu'd  under  the  seal  of  the 

office. 
As  Staple  News ;  no  other  news  be  current, 
P.  jmu    'Fore  me,  thou  speak'st  of  a 

brare  business,  Thom. 
Fas.  Nay,  if  you  knew  the   brain  that 

hatchM  it,  sir, — 
P.jun,  I  know  thee  well  enough ;  give 

him  a  loaf,  lliom [else. 

Quiet  his  moutli,  that  oven  will  be  renting 

Priced [Cymbal 

Tho.    He  tells   yon  true,    sir;   master 
Is  master  of  the  office,  he  projected  it. 
He  lies  here,  i'  the  house ;  and  the  great 

rooms 
He  has  taken  for  the  office,  and  set  up 
His  desks  and  classes,  tablesand  his  snelves. 
Fas.  He*s  my  customer,  and  a  wit,  sir, 
too. 

int  V  has  brave  wits  under  him 

Tito.  Yes,  four  emissaries* 


P.jun.  Emissaries?  stay,  there's  a  fine 

new  word,  Thom ! 

Pray  god  it  signify  any  thins;  what  are 

emissaries  ?  [sent  abroad 

Tho.  Men  employed  outward,  that  are 

To  fetch  in  the  commodity. 

Fas.  From  all  regions 
W^here  the  best  news  are  made. 
Tfio.  Or  vented  forth. 
Fas.  By  way  of  exchange,  or  trade. 
P.jun.  Nay,  thou  wilt  speak— «- 

[He  gives  the  t^lor  Uave  to  taSt^ 
Flos.  My  shore,  sir,  there^s  enough  for 

both. 
P.jun.  Go  on  then,  [ries 

Speak  all  thou  canst :  metbinks  tbe^vdiaa- 
Snould  help  them  much. 

Fas.  Sir,  they  have  ordinaries. 
And  extraordinaries,  as  many  chH^e» 
And  variations,  as  there  are  points  i'  tbe 
compass. 
Tfu).  But  the  four  cardinal  quarters. 
P.jun.  Ay  those,  l1iom  — -- 
7^.  The  Court,  sir,  Paul%  Exchange 

and  Westminster-hall. 
P.  jun.  Who  is  the  chief?  which  bath 
precedency  ?  [Cymljal, 

Tho.  Tne  ffovemor  o'  the  Staple,  master 
He  is  the  chief;  and  after  him  the  emis- 
saries : 
First  emissary  court,  one  master  Fitton, 
He  is  a  jeerer  too. 
P.jun.  What's  that? 

Fhs.  A  wit.  [wits, 

Tho.  Or  half  a  wit,  some  of  them  are  half- 
Two  to  a  wit,  there  are  a  set  of  'em. 
Then  master  Ambler,  emissary  Pauls, 
A  fine  pac'd .  gentleman,  as  you  shall  see, 
walk  fBuz, 

The  middle  isle :  and  then  my  Froy  Hans 
A  Dutch-man ;  he*s  emissary  "Exchange. 
Fas.  I  had  thought  Mr.  Burst  the  mer- 
chant had  had  it« 
Tho.  No, 
He  has  a  rupture,  he  has  sprung  a  leak. 
Emissary  W  estminster's  undisposed  of  yet ; 
Then  the  examiner,  register,  and  two  clerks. 
They  manage  all  at  home,  and  sort,  and  file. 
And  seal  the  news,  and  issue  them. 

P.jun.  Thom,  dear  Thom, 
What  may  my  means  do  for  thee  ?  ask  and 
nave  it,  [birth-day. 

Pd  fiun  be  doing  some  good.     It  is  my 
And  Pd  do  it  betimes,  I  feel  a  grudging 
Of  bounty,  and  I  would  not  long  lie  falkfw. 
I  pray  thee  think  and  speak,  or  wish  for 
something.  [places 

Tho.  1  would  I  had  but  one  o'  the  clerk's 
r  this  News-office. 

P.jun,  Thou  shalt  have  it,  Thpm, 
If  silver  or  gold  will  fetch  it ;  what* s  the  rate^ 
At  what  is*t  set  i'  the  markets 
Th}.  Fifty  pound,  sir, 
P.jun.  An  'twere  an  hundred,  Tboo^ 
thou  shalt  not  want  it. 
IThetajfUn-ieapsandsmbrmegAhmu 
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Fas.  O  noble  master  ! 
P.jun.  How  now,  ^sop'sass! 
Because  I  play  with  Thorn,  must  I  needs  run 
Into  your  rude  embraces?  stand  you  still, 

sir; 
Clowns  fawnings  are  a  horse's  salutations, 
tlow  dost  thou  like  my  suit,  Thorn  ? 

Tho.  Mr.  Fashioner  [you. 

Has  hit  your  measures,  sir,  h'  has  moulded 
And  made  you,  as  they  say. 

JFiz^  No,  no,  not  1, 
I  am  an  ass,  old  iEsop's  ass. 
P^jun,  Nay,  Fashioner, 
I  can  do  thee  a  good  turn  too,  be  not  musty, 
Though  thou   hast  moulded  me,  as  little 

Thorn  says,    • 
(I  think  thou  hast  put  me  in  mouldy  pockets.) 
Fas,  As  gdod, 

>  [//ie  drazvs  out  his  pockets, 
^ighjt  Spanish  perfume,  the  lady  Estifania's, 
They  cost  twelve  pound  a  pair. 
P,^jun,  '1  by  bill  will  say  so. 
Ipray  thee  tell  me.  Fashioner,  what  authors 
Tncu  read'st  to  help  thy  invention :  Italian 
prints  ?  fries. 

Or  Arras  hangings  ?  they  are  taylors'  fibra- 
Fas,  I  scorn  such  helps. 
P,jun,  O  !  though  thou  art  a  silk-worm, 
And  dearst  in  sattins  and  velvets,  and  rich 

plushes ; 
Thou  canst  not  spin  all  forms  out  of  thyself. 
They  are  auite  other  things :  I  think  this 

suit 
Has  made  me  wittier  than  I  was. 

Fas,  Believe  it,  sir. 
That  clothes  do  much  upon  the  wit,  as  wea- 
ther [proverb. 
Does  on  the  brain ;  and  thence  comes  your 
•'  The  taylor  makes  the  man  :^*  I  speak  by 

experience 
Of  my  own  customers.  I  have  had  gallants, 
Botli  court  and  country,  would  hs?  fool'd 

you  up 
In  a  new  suit,  with  the  best  wits  in  being'. 
And  kept  their  speed  as  long  as  their  clothes 
lasted  [out 

Handsome  and  neat ;  but  then  as  they  grew 
At  the  elbows  again,  or  had  a  stain  or  spot. 
They  have  sunk  most  wretchedly. 

P.jun.-  What  thou  report'st. 
Is    but  the  common   calamity,    and  seen 
daily ;  [verb. 

And  therefore  yo've  another  answering  pro- 
**  A  broken  sleeve  keeps  the  arm  back." 

Fas.  *Tis  true,  sir. 
And  thence  we  say,  that  such  a  one  plays  at 
Peep-arm. 
P,jun,  Do  you  so?  it  is  wittily  said.    1 
wonder,  gentlemen. 


And  men  of  means,  will  not  maintain  them- 
selves [highest. 
Fresher  in  wit,  I  mean  in  clothes,  to  the 
For  he  that's  out  o*  clothes  is  out  o*  fashion. 
And  out  o'  fashion  is  out  of  countenance. 
And  out  o'  countenance  is  out  o*  wit. 
Is  not  rogue  Haberdasher  come  ? 
Hob.  Yes,  here,  sir. 

[Thci/  are  all  busy  abovt  him, 
I  ha'  been  without  this  half  hour. 

P.jun.  Give  me  my  hat. 
Put  on  my  girdle,  rascal ;  sits  my  ruff  well  > 
Lin.  In  print. 
P.jun.  Slave. 
Lin.  See  yourself. 
P.jun.  Is  this  same  hat 
O*  the  block-passant?  Do  not  answer  me, 
1  cannot  stay  for  an  answer.     I  do  feel 
The  powers  of  one-and-twenty,  like  a  tide, 
Flow  in  upon  me,  and  perceive  an  heir 
Can  conjure  up  all  spirits  in  all  circles. 
Rogue !  rascal !  slave !  give  tradesmen  their 

true  names. 
And  the^  appear  to  'em  presently. 
Lin.  For  profit. 

P.jun.  Come,  cast  my  cloke  about  me, 
ril  go  see 
This  office,  Thom,  and  be  trimm'd  after- 
wards, 
ril  put  thee  in  possession,  my  prime  work ! 
Godso ;  my  spurrier !  put  them  on,  hoy, 
quickly,     [/m  spurrier  comes  tn. 
rd  like  to  have  lost  my  spurs  with  too  much 
speed. 

SCENE    III. 
\To  tliem.']  Penny-boy  Canter,  szT^glng. 
P.  Ca.  "  Good  morning  tamy  joy  !  my 
jolly  Penny-boy  ! 
«'  The  lord,  and  the  prince  of  plenty ! 
"  I  come  to  see  what  riches,  thou  b^arcst  in 
thy  breeches, 
"  The  first  of  thy  one-and-twenty : 
'*  What,  do  thy  pockets  jingle  ?  or  shall  we 
need  to  mingle 
"  Our  strength  both  of  foot  and  horses! 
«  These  fellows  look  so  eager,  as  if  they 
would  beleaguer 
"  An  heir  in  the  midst  of  his  forces ! 
"  I  hope  they  be  no  Serjeants !  that  hang 
upon  thy  margents. 
"  This  rogue  has  the  joul  of  a  jailor  \ 
[Tke  young  Penny-hoy  answers  in  tune. 
P.jun,  **'  O  founder,  no  such  matter,  my 
spurrier,  and  my  hatter, 
'*  My  linen-man,  and  my  taylor." 
Thou  should'st  have  been  brought  in  too, 
shoemaker, 


•  Would  lu^  pool'd  you  up 


In  a  new  suit,  vnth  the  best  wits  in  being,']  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  ihzt  foo^d  is  an 
abnolute  corruption,  though  I  suspect  it  may  have  got  into  the  text  by  mistake.  Should 
any  alteration  be  thought  necessary,  I  would  read,  fSlov^d  you  up,  i.  e.  kept  an  equal  pace 
with  them ;  and  this  seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  metaphors  used  in  the  following  part 
4^f  the  speech. 


MA 
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f  If  the  time  had  been  longer^  and  Thorn 

Barber. 
How  dost  thou  likemy  company, old  Canter? 
Do  I  not  muster  a  brave  troop?  all  bill-men? 
Present  your  arms  before  my  founder  here. 
This  is  my  founder,  this  same  learned  Can- 
ter !  [death. 
He  brought  me  the  first  news  of  ray  father's 
I  thank  him;   and  ever  since  I  call  him 
founder, 
[//e  takes  tJw  biUs,'atid  puts  them  up  in  his 
pockets. 
Worship  him,  boys;  I'll  read  only  the  sums. 
And  pass  'em  straight. 

Sho.  Now  alt* 

Best.  And  strong  ale  bless  him. 
P.jun,  Godso,  some  ale  and  sugar  for 
my  founder ! 
Good  bills,  sufficient  bills,  these  bills  may 
pass. 
P.  Co,  1  do  not  like  these  paper-«quibs, 
good  master. 
They  may  undo  your  store,  I  mean,  of 

credit. 
And  fire  your  arsenal,  in  case  you  do  not 
In  time  make  good  those  outer-works,  your 

pockets. 
And  take  a  garrison  in  of  some  two-hundred. 
To  beat  tiiose  pioneers  off,  that  carry  a  mine 
Would  blow  you  up,  at  last.    Secure  your 

casamate^. 
Here  master  Picklock,  sir,  your  man  o'  law 
And  leaniM  attorney,  has  sent  you  a  bag  of 
munition. 
P.juu.  Whatis't? 
F.  Ca. Threehundred  pieces. 
*  P.jun:  I'll  dispatch  'em. 
P.  Co.  Do,  1  would  have  your  strengths 
lin'd,  and  perfum'd 
With  ||;old  as  well  as  amber  \ 

P»jtM,  God  a  mercy. 
Come,  adsolvendum,  boys!  there,  there, 

and  there,  &c. 
I  look  on  nothing  but  totalis. 

P.  Ca.  Seel 
The  difference  'twixt  the  covetous  and  the 

prodigal ! 
"  The  covetous  man  never  has  money,  and 
**  The  prodigal  will  have  none  shortly !" 

P.jun.  Ha, 
What  says  my  founder  ?   I  thank  you,  I 
thank  youj^  sirs. 


jiU.  God  bless  your  worsbfp,  and  your 

worship's  chanter, 
p.  Go.  I  say  'tis  nobly  done,  to  cheridi 
shopkeepers. 
And  pay  their  bills,  without  examininff  thus. 
P.jun.  Alas !  they  have  had  a  pitifiu  bard 
time  on't, 
A  long  vacation  firom  their  coaeening. 
Poor  rascak,  I  do  it  out  of  chanty. 
I  would  advance  their  trade  again,  and  have 

them 
Haste  to  berich,swearandforswear  wealthily. 
What  do  you  stay  for,  sirrah? 
^ur.  i'o  my  box,  sir. 
P.jun.  Your  box?  why,  there's  an  an* 
gel ;  it  my  spurs 

IGixfcs  ike  Spurrier,  to  his  6oxw 

Be  not  right  Rippon 

Spur.  Give  me  never  a  penny 
If  1  strike  not  thorow  your  bounty  with  thm 
rowels.  rdcr  ? 

P.jun.  Dost  thou  want  any  pioney,  touii- 
P.Ca.  Who,  sir,  1? 
Did  I  not  tell  you  I  was  bred  in  the  mines» 
Under  sir  Bevis  Bullion  ? 

P.jun.  That  is  true, 
I  (]uite  forgot,  you  mine^men  want  no  money^ 
Your  streets  arc  pav'd  with't:  there  the 

molten  silver 
Runs  out  like  cream  on  cakes  of  gold. 

P.  Co.  And  rubles 
Do  grow  like  straw-berries. 

P.jun.  'Twere  brave  being  there! 
Come,  Thom,  we'll  go  to  the  ofiioe  now. 
P.Ca.  What  office? 

P.jun.  News  Office,  the  New  Staple  ( 
thou  shalt  go  too ; 
'Tis  here  i'  the  house,  on  the  same  Boor, 

Thom.  says. 
Come,  founder,  let  us  trade  in  ale  and  nut- 
megs. 

SCENE    IV. 

Regisfer,  Clerk,  Woman. 

Reg.  What,  are  those  desks  fit  n.ow  ?   Set 
forth  the  table. 
The  carpet  and  the  chair ;  where  are  the 
news  [up } 

That  were  examined  last  ?  ha'  you  fil*d  them 
Cie.  Not  yet,  1  had  no  time. 
Reg.  Are  those  news  registred 


'  If  the  TIME  had  been  longer.']  Mr.  Theobald  has  put  tune  in  his  margin,  as  the  better 
reading ;  but  I  think  the  w6rd  time,  take  it  either  as  applicable  to  the  tune,  or  in  the  com* 
mon  acceptation,  is  consistent  sense. 

'  P.  Ca.  Do,  I  would  Itaveyour  strengths  lik'd  and  perfum's 

With  GOLD  as  xoeU  as  amber.]    He  was  talking  in  military  terms  before,  and. 
possibly  sirengtlis  may  be  a  term  of  art,  for  fastnesses,  or  strong  holds :  but  then  I  think  it 
does  not  well  coincide  with  the  expression  of  lining  and  perfuming  them  vfiihgold  and 
amber.    However,  I  shall  make  no  alteration,  but  propose  a  conjecture^  which  is  suboutted 
to  the  choice  of  the  reader  : 

/  xvould  have  your  suits  lin%  and  petjum^d 
With  gold  as  well  as  amber. 
Suits  for  clothes^  is  a  term  that  may  be  easily  admitted. 


Act  1.  Scene  5.] 
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Fit,  Factore  and  agents     ■- 

Cym.  Liegers,  that  lie  out 
Through  all  the  shiret  of  the  kingdom, 

P.jun,  This  is  fine. 
And  bears  a  brave  relation  !  But  whatsayl 
'  Mercurius  Britannic  us  to  this  ? 

(hfm.  O  s\r,  he  gains  by't  half  in  half. 

/u.  Nay,  more, 
I'll  stand  to't.  For  where  he  was  wont  to  get 
In  hungry  captains,  obscure  statesmen. 

Cym.  fellows 
To  clrink  with  him  in  a  dark  room  in  a  taTem^ 
And  eat  a  sausage.     . 

Fit.  We  ha'  sceu»t 

Cym,  As  hm  to  keep  so  many  politic  pen% 
Going  to  feed  the  press. 

Fit.  And  dish  out  news,  ^  / 

Were't  true  or  false. 

Cym,  Now  all  that  charge  is  sav'd. 
The  public  chronicler. 

Fit.  How  do  you  call  him  there  ? 

Ctffn.  And  gentle  reader. 

FU.  He  that  has  the  maidenhead 
Of  all  the  books. 

Ci/m.  Yes,  dedicated  to  him. 

I^t  Or  rather  prostituted. 

P.jun.  You  are  right,  sir. 

Cym.    No  more   shall  be   abu8*d>   nok 
country-parsons 
O'  the  inquisition,  nor  busy  justices 
Trouble  the  peace,  and  botn  torment  them- 
selves, tn^^^ 

And  their  poor  ignorant  neighboun,  with  in* 
After  the  many  and  most  innocent  roon* 

sters. 
That  never  came  i'the  counties  they  were 
charfl;'d  with. 
P^jun,  Why,  nietliinks,  sir,  if  the  honest 
common  people 
Will  be  abus'd,  why  should  not  they  ha* 

their  pleasure. 
In  the  believing  lies  are  made  for  them ; 
As  you  i'  th'  office,  making  them  yourselves? 
Fit.  O  sir  !  it  is  the  printing  we  oppose. 
Cyni.  We  not  forbid  that  any  news  be 
made. 
But  that't  be   printed;  for  when  news  n 
printed,  [written— 

It  leaves,  sir,  to  be  neWs;  while  'tis  but 
Fit.  Tho'  it  be  ne'er  so  fiUse,  it  runs  newt 

still. 
P.jun,  See  divers  men's  opimoni!  unto 
some 
The  very  printing  of  'em  makes  them  news ; 
That  ha^  not  the  lieart  to  believe  any  thing. 
But  what  they  see  in  print     • 

Fit.  I,  thars  an  error 
Has  abus'd  many ;  but  we  shall  reform  it» 
As  many  things  beside  (we  have  a  hope) 
Are  crept  among  tJie  popular  abuses. 

^  Of  the  golden  baol]   The  true  reading  is  heir*  young  Fenny-boy  Is  the  penes 
meant. 
i  Butwhateaye 

Me&cu&ius  Britanmicus.]  a  news-journal  then  published  with  that  title. 


That  emissary  Buz  sent  in  last  night. 
Of  Spiuola  and  his  eggs  ? 

Cle.  Yes,  sir,  and^l'd. 

Beg.  What  arc  you  now  upon  ? 

Cle.  That  our  new  emissary 
Westminster  gave  us,  of  the  golden  heir  *, 

Reg.  Dispatch,  that's  news  indeed,  and  of 
importance. 
What  would  you  have,  good  woman  ? 

\_A  countty-ftHmian  xvails  there 

Wo.  I  would  have,  sir, 
A  groatsworth  of  any  news,  I  care  not  what. 
To  carry  down  this  Saturday  to  our  vicar. 

Beg.  O  !  you're  a  butter-woman ;  ask 
Nathaniel 
The  clerk  there. 

Cle.  Sir,  I  tell  her  she  must  stay 
Till  emissary  Exchange,  or  Pauls  send  in. 
And  then  rfl  fit  her. 

Beg.  Do,  good  woman,  ha^e  patience ; 
It  is  not  now,  as  when  the  captain  liv'd. 

Cle.  You'll  blast  the  reputation  of  the 
office 
Now  i'  the  bud,  if  you  dispatch  these  groats 
So  soon :  let  them  attend,  lu  name  of  policy^ 

S  C  E  N  E    V. 

Penuy-hoy,  Cymbal,  Fitton,  Tlio,  Barber, 
Canter. 

P.jvn.  In  troth,  they  are  dainty  rooms ; 
what  place  is  this  ? 
.  Cym.  This  is  the  outer  room,  where  my 

clerks  sit. 
And  keep  their  sides,  the  register  i'  the  midst ; 
The  examiner,  he  sits  private  there,  within ; 
And  here  I  have  my  several  rolls  and  files 
Of  news  by  the  alphabet,  and  all  put  up 
Under  their  heads.    ' 

P.jun.  But  those  too  subdivided  ? 
wn.  Into  authentical,  and  apocryphal. 
^,  Or  news  of  doubtful  credit,  as  bar- 
bers' news. 
Cym.  And  taylors'  news,  porters',  and  war 

termen's  news. 
Fit,  Whereto,  beside  the  Coranti,  and 

Gazetti^ 
Gym.  I  have  the  news  of  the  season. 
Fit.  As  Vacation-news, 
Term-news,  and  Christmas-news. , 
Cgm,  And  news  o'  the  faction. 
i&.  As  the  Reformed-news;  Frotestant- 
news—     '  [several, 

Cym*  And  Pontificial-newt ;  of  sdl  which 
The  day-books,  characters,  precedents  are 

kept 
Together  with  the  names  of  special  friends — 
Fit,  And  men  of  corresp<>ndence  i'  the 

country— 
i^fii.  Yes,  of  aU  ranks,  and  all  religions.-- 
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Cym,  Nor  shall  the  stationer  cheat  upon 
the  time. 
By  buttering  over  again     

Fit.  Once  in  seven  years. 
As  the  age  doats— -  ■ 

Cym»  And  ctows  forgetful  o*  them. 
His  antiquated  pamphlets  with  new  dates. 
But  ail  shall  come  from  the  mint 

Fit,  Fresh  and  new  stamp'd.  [dity. 

CJ/ifi.  With  the  office-seal,  Staple^ommo- 

Fit.  And  if  a  man  will  assure  his  news,  he 
may ; 
Two-pence  a  sheet  he  shall  be  warranted. 
And  have  a  policy  for*t. 

P»jnn.  Sir,  I  admire 
llie  method  o'  your  place ;  al  1  things  within't 
Are  so  digested,  fitted,  and  compos' d. 
As  it  shews  Wit  had  married  Order. 

Fit.  Sir. 

Cwn.  The  best  we  couldto  invite  the  times. 

Fit.  It  has 
Cost  sweat  and  freezine. 

Cym.  And  some  broken  sleeps. 
Before  it  came  to  this. 

P.jun.  I  easily  think  it. 

Fit.  But  now  it  has  the  shape— 

Cum.  And  is  come  forth. 

P.jun,  A  most  polite  neat  tbmg,  with  all 
the  limbs. 
As  sense  can  taste ! 

Cym.  It  is,  sir,  thou{;h  I  say  it. 
As  well  begotten  a  busmess,  amd  as  fairly 
Helpt  to  the  world. 

P.jun.  You  must  be  a  midwife,  sir. 
Or  else  the  son  of  a  midwife  (pray  you  par- 
don me) 
Have  helpt  it   forth  so  happily!      What 
news  ha'  you  ?  [some 

News  o'thismommg?   I  would  fain  hear 
Fresh  from  the  forge,  (as  new  as  day,  as 
they  say.) 

Cyin.  And  sucn  we  have,  sir. 

Reg.  Shew  him  the  last  roll. 
Of  emissary  Westminster's,  the  heir. 

P.jun.  Come  nearer,  Thoni. 

Ck.  There  is  a  brave  young  heir 
Is  come  of  age  this  morning,  Mr.  Penny- 
boy. 

P.jun.  That's  I! 

[Penmf  rgoiceth  that  he  it  in. 

Cle.  His  father  died  on  this  day  seven- 
night. 

P.jun,  A  rue !  [week 

Cle.  At  six  o'  clock  i'  the  morning,  just  a 
Ere  he  was  one-and>twenty, 

P.jun.  1  am  here.  Thorn  ! 

[7W^  Hum  of  it. 
Proceed,  I  pray  thee. 

Cle.  An  old  canting  beggar 
Brought  him  first  news,  m' horn  he  has'en- 

tortain'd 
To  follow  him  since. 

P.jun.  Why,  you  shall  see  him  !  Founder. 
[Calli  in  the  Canter. 
Come  in ;  no  follower,  but  companion  s 


I  pray  thee  put  him  in,  friend :  there's  si 

angel [He  gives  the  derL 

Thou  dost  not  know,  he's  a  wise  old  fellow, 
Tbo'  he  seem  patch'd  thus,  and  made  up  o" 

pieces. 
Founder,  we  are  in  here,  in,  i'  the  News- 
office! 
In  this  day's  roll  already !  I  do  muse 
How  you*  came  by  us.  sirs! 

Cym,  One  master  Picklock, 
A  lawyer  that  hath  purchased  here  a  place 
This  morning  of  an  emissary  under  ifie. 

Fit.  Emissary'  Westminster — 

Cfjm.  Gave  it  into  the  office — 

lit.  For  his  essay,  his  piece. 

P.jun,  My  man  o*  law  I 
He's  my  attorney,  and  sollicitor  too  ! 
A  fine  pragniatick !  what's  liis  place  worth  f 

Ofm.  A  nano-tcit,  sir. 

J^t.  'Tis  as  news  come  in. 

Cym.  And  as  they  are  issued.     I  have  the 
just  moiety 
For  my  part :  then  tlie  other  moiety 
Is  partccf  into  seven  :  the  four  emissaries, 
whereof  my  cousin  Fitton  here's  forCoart, 
Ambler  for  Paul's,  and  Buz  for  the   Ex- 
change, 
Picklock  for  Westminster,  with  the  examiner. 
And  register,  they  have  ^11  parts:  and  thea 

one  part 
Is  under-parted  to  a  couple  of  clerks. 
And  there's  the  just  division  of  the  profits* 

P.jun.  Ha'  you  those  clerks,  sir  } 

Cym.  There's  one  desk  smpty. 
But  It  has  many  suitors. 

P.jun,  Sir,  may  I 
Present  one  more,  and  carry  it,  if  his  parts 
Or  gifts,  rwhich  you  will  call  'eni>— 

Cym.  Be  su$cient,  sir. 

P.jun.  What  ace  your  present  clerk's  ha- 
bilities? 
How  is  he  Qualified  ? 

Cym.  A  decay'd  stationer 
He  was,  but  knows  news  well,  can  sort  and 
rank  'em. 

Fit.  And  for  a  need  can  make  'enu 

Cym.  True  Paul's  bred, 
P  the  church-yard. 

P.jun.  And  this  at  the  west-door 
O*  th^  other  side ;  he  is  my  barber.  Thorn, 
A  pretty  scholar,  and  a  master  of  arts. 
Was  made,  or  went  out  master  of  arts  in  a 

tlirong. 
At  the  university ;  as  before,  one  Christinas, 
He  got  into  a  mask  at  court,  by  his  wit. 
And  the  good  means  of  his  cittern,  holding 

up  tlius 
For  one  o'  the  rousick  c  he's  a  nimble  fellow. 
And  alike  skill'd  in  every  liberal  science. 
As  havmg  certain  snaps  of  all ;  a  neat 
Quick  vein  in  forging  news  too :  I  do  lore 
him,  [do  it 

And  promis'd  him  a  good  turn,  and  I  wo|}14 
What's  your  price  ?  tne  value  ? 

Cym.  Fifty  pounds,  sir. 
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P.  juTL  Get  in.  Thorn,  take  possession, 

^  I  instal  thee.  [Thorn ; 

*   Mere,  tell  your  money  i  Rive  thoe  joy,  good 

[//c  Intys  Thom  a  clerk's  fiace, 

'   And  let  me  hear  from  thee  every  minute  of 

news,  [lasts, 

■    While  the  new  Staple  stands,  or  the  office 

Which  I  do  wish  may  ne'er  be  less,  for  thy 

sake.  [with  you, 

^-  Cle.  The  emissaries,  sir,   would    speak 

And  master  Fitton;  they  have  brought  in 

I  news, 

I   Three  bale  together. 

Cym.  Sir,  you  arc  welcome  here. 
[They  take  leave  qf  Penny-boy  and  Canter, 
Pit,  So  is  your  creature. 
Cynu  Business  calls  us  off,  sir. 
That  may  concern  the  office. 

P.Jun.  Keep  me  fair,  sir. 
Still  1*  your  Staple ;  I  am  here  your  friend. 
On  the  same  floor. 
r        Pit*  We  shall  be  your  servants. 

P.  fun.  How  dost  thou  like  it,  founder? 
/>;Ca.  All  is  well, 
t    fiut  that  your  man  o'  law,  methinks,  appears 
not  [worship. 

I     In  his  due  time.    O !  here  comes  master's 

:  S  C  E  N  E    VL 

'"  Picklock,  Penny-boy  jun.  P.  Canter. 

Pic.  How  does  the  heir,  bright  master 
j  Penny-boy  ? 

Is  he  awake  yet  in  his  one  and  twenty  ? 
Why,  this  is  tetter  far,  than  to  wear  cypress, 
Duii smutting  gloves,  or  melancholy  blacks, 
And  have  a  pair  of  twelve-penny  broad 
J  ribbons 

Laid  out  like  labels. 

P.jun.  I  should  ha'  made  shift 
P     To  have  laught  as  heartily  id  my  mourner's 
hood. 
As  in  this  suit,  if  it  had  pleas'd  my  father 
To  have  been  buried  with  the  trumpeters. 

Pic.  The  heralds  of  arms,  you  mean. 

P.jun.  I  mean. 
All  noise  that  is  superfluous  ! 

Pic.  All  that  idle  pomp. 
And  vanity  of  a  tomb-stone,  your  wise  father 
Did  by  his  will  prevent     Your  worship 
I  had —  [him, 

P.jun.  A  loving  and  obedient  father  of 
I      I  know  it ;  a  right  kind-natur'd  man. 
To  die  so  opportunely. 

Pic.  And  to  settle  [wardship 

All  things  so  well,  compounded  for  your 
The  week  afore,  and  left  your  state  entire. 
Without  any  charge  upon't. 

P.jun.  J  must  needs  say, 
I  lost  an  officer  of  him,  a  good  bailiff. 
And  I  shall  want  him :  but  all  peace  be  with 

him. 
1  will  not  wish  him  alive  again,  not  I, 
For  all  my  fortune.    Give  your  worship  joy 
O'  your  new  place,  your  emissaryship 
i'  tie  News-office. 


Pic,  Know  you  why  I  bought  it,  sir? 
P.jun.  Notl. 

Pic.  To  work  for  you,  and  carry  a  min* 
Against  the  master  of  it,  master  Cymbal, 
Who  hath  a  plot  upon  a  gentlewoman 
Was  once  designed  for  you,  sir. 
P.jun.  Me? 
Pic.  Your  father, 
Old  master  Penny-boy,  of  happy  memory. 
And  wisdom  too,  as  any  i'  the  county. 
Careful  to  find  out  a  til  match  for  you, 
In  his  own  life-time  (but  he  was  prevented) 
Left  it  in  writing  in  a  schedule  here. 
To  be  annexed  to  his  will,  that  you, 
His  only  son,  upon  his  charge  and  blessing, 
Shoul4  take  due  notice  of  a  gentlewoman 
Sojourning  with  your  uncle,  Richer  Pennyi- 
boy. 
P.jun.  A   Cornish  gentlewoman,  I  do 
know  her. 
Mistress  Pecunia  Do-all. 

Pic.  A  great  lady, 
Indeed  she  is,  and  not  of  mortal  race, 
Infanta  of  the  mines ;  her  grace's  grandfather 
Was  duke,  and  cousin  to  the  king  of  Ophyr, 
The  Subterranean.     Let  that  pass.     Her 
name  is,  [is) 

Or  rather,  her  three  names  are  (for  such  she 
Aurelia  Clara  Pecunia,  a  great  princess. 
Of  mighty  power,  though  she  live  in  private, 
With  a  contracted  family  !  Her  secretary— 
P.  Co.  Who  is  her  gentlemau-usber  too. 
Pic.  One  Broker ; 
And  then  two  gentlewomen,  mistress  Statute 
And  mistress  Band,  with  Wax  the  chamber*' 

maid, 
And  mother  Mortgage  the  old  nurse,  two 
grooms,  [bribe,  sir. 

Pawn  and  his  fellow :  you  have  not  many  to 
The  work  is  feasible,  and  th'  approaches  easy. 
By  your  own  kindred.    Now,  sir.  Cymbal 

thinks. 
The  master  here,  and  governor  o'  the  Staple, 
By  his  fine  arts,  and  pomp  of  his  great  place, 
1  o  draw  her  I    He  concludes,  she  is  a  wo^ 
man !  [office, 

And  that  so  soon  as  she  hears  of  the  new 
She'll  come  to  visit  it,  as  they  all  have  long* 
ings  [bounty. 

After  new  sights  and  motions  I  nut  your 
Person,  and  bravery,  must  atchievc  her. 

P.  Ca.  She  is  [age  ! 

The  talk  o*  th^  time  1  th'  adventure  o'  the 
Pic.  You  cannot,  put  yourself  upon  an 
action 
Of  more  importance. 
P.  Ca.  All  the  world  are  suitors  to  her. 
Pic.  All  sorts  of  men,  and  all  professions  I 
P.  Ca.  You  shall  have  stall-ted  doctors, 
cramm'd  divines, 
Make  love  to  her,  and  with  those  studied 
And  perfum'd  flatteries,  as  no  room  can  stink 
More  elegant,  than  where  they  are. 

Pic.  n  ell  chanted, 
Old  Canter,  thou  sing'st  true. 
P»  Ca.  And  (by  your  leave) 
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Good  maaten  worship^  some  of  your  veUet 

coat  [crack  for't. 

Make  corpulent  curtesies  to  her,  'till  they 

Pic.  There's    doctor    Almanack   wooes 
her,  one  of  the  jeerers^ 
A  fine  physician. 

P.  Ca.  Your  sea-captain,  Shuniield, 
Gives  out,  he'll  go  upon  the  cannon  for  her. 

Pic.  Tho*  his  loud  mouthing  get  him 
little  credit  [fine  herald, 

P.  C«.  Young  master  Pj^ed-mantle,  the 
Professes  to  derive  her  through  all  ages, 
iFrom  all  the  kings  and  queens  that  erer 

*    ^       were. 

Pic.  And  master  Madfigal,  the  crowned 
poet 
Of  these  our  times,  doth  ofTer  at  her  praises 
As  fsih^as  any»  when  it  shall  please  Apollo 
^That  wit  an(l  rhime  may  meet  both  in  one 
subject. 

P.  Co.  And  you  to   bear  her  from   all 
these,  it  will  be— 

Pic.  A  work  of  fame. 

P.  Ca.  Of  honour. 

Pie.  Celebration. 

P.  Ca.  Worthy  your  name. 

Pic.  The  Penny-boys  to  lire  hi't. 

P.  Ca.  It  is  an  action  you  were  built  for, 

^         sir. 

Pic.  And  none  but  you  can  do  it. 

P.Jun.  I'll  undertake  it. 

P.  Ca.  And  carry  it 

P.  jun.  Fear  me  not ;  for  since  I  came 
Of  mature  age,  1  have  had  a  certain  itch 
In  my  right  eye,  this  comer  here,  do  you 
see  ?  [nicle. 

To  do  some  work,  and  worthy  of  a  chro- 


The  first  Intermean  qfter  tlte  first  Act. 

Mirth.  '*  How  now,  gossip !  how  does 
|be  play  please  you  ?" 

Censure.  **  Very  scurvily,  methinks,  and 
"  sufficiently  naught." 

Expectation.  "  As  a  body  would  with  : 
*'  here's  nothing  but  a  young  prodigal  come 
"  of  age,  who  makes  much  of  the  barber, 
**  buys  him  a  place  in  a  new  office,  i'  the 
**  air,  I  know  not  where,  and  his  man  o'  law 
"  to  follow  him,  with  a  beggar  to  boot,  and 
•*  they  two  help  him  to  a  wife." 

Mirth.  "  1,  she  is  a  proper  piece  !  that 
•*  such  creatures  can  broke  tor." 

Tattle.  I  *'  cannot  abide  that  nasty  fellow 


'  the  beggar ;  if  he  had  been  a  court-be^ 
'sar  in  good  clothes,  a  begear  in  Telvet,  a» 
'  Uiey  say,  I  would  have  enaur'd  him." 

Mirth.  "  Or  a  begging  scholar  in  black. 
'  or  one  of  these  ^ggarly  poets  gosnp, 
'  that  could  hang  upon  a  young  heir  like  m 
'  horse-leech." 

Expectation.  "  Or  a  thread-bare  doctor 
'  of  physick,  a  poor  quacksalver." 

Censure.  *'  Or  a  sea-captain  half  starv'd-" 

Mirth.  "  I,  these  were  tolerable  beggars, 
'  beggars  of  fashion !  you  shall  see  some 
'  such  aoon." 

Tattle.  '*  I  would  fain  see  the  fool,  gosnp  ; 
'  the  fool  is  the  finest  man  i'  the  company, 
'  they  say,  and  has  all  the  wit:  he  is  the 
'  very  justice  o*  peace  o'  the  play,  and  can 
'  commit  whom  he  will,  and  what  he  will, 
'  error,  absurdity,  as  the  toy  takes  him»  and 
'  no  man  say,  Buck  is  his  eye,  but  laugh  at 
'  him." 

Mirth.  *'  But  they  ha*  no  fool  i'  this  play, 
'  I  am  afraid,  gossip.'' 

TaUle.  *'  It's  a  wise  play  then." 

Expectation.  "They  are  all  fools,  the 
'  rather,  in  that" 

Censure.  "  Like  enough." 

Tattle.  "  My  husband  CTimothy  Tattle, 
^  God  rest  his  poor  soul)  was  wont  to  say, 
'  there  was  no  play  without  a  fool  aad  a 
^  devil  in't ;  he  was  for  the  devil  still,  God 
^  bless  him.  The  devil  for  his  money, 
'  would  he  say,  I  would  fain  see  the  deviL 
'  And  why  would  you  so  fein  see  the  deril  ? 
'  would  1  say.  Because  he  has  horns,  wife, 
'  and  may  be  a  cuckold  ^as  well  as  a  devU, 
^  he  would  answer.  You  are  e*en  such 
*  another,  husband,  quoth  I.  Was  the 
'  devil  ever  married  ?  Where  do  you  read, 
'  the  devil  wasjever  so  honourable  to  com- 
'  mit  matrimony  i  The  play  will  tell  as 
'  that,  says  he,  we'll  go  see*t  to-morrow, 
'  the  Devil  is  an  Ass.  He  is  an  enraat 
'  leam'd  man  that  made  it,  and  can  write, 
'  they  say,  and  I  am  foully  deceiv'd  but 
'  he  can  read  too." 

Mirth.  **  I  remember  it,  gonip ;  1  went 
'  with  you,  by  the  same  token  Mn. 
'Trouble-truth  dissuaded  us,  and  told  «§ 
^  he  was  a  prophane  poet,  and  all  his  plays 
'  had  devils  in  them :  that  he  kept  school 
'  upon  the  stage,  could  conjure  there,  al>0Te 
'  tlie  school  of  Westminster,  and  doctor 
'  Lamb  too* :  not  a  plky  he  made  but  had 


*  He  could  cOKjuRE  above  Dr.. Lamb.]  He  passed  for  a  conjurer  with  the  vulgar,  but 
was  an  ignorant  and  impudent  impostor.  He  was  indicted  at  Worcester,  5  Jac.  U  for 
diabolical  witchcrafts  ana  inchantments ;  and  at  the  assizes  of  the  same  county,  in  the  Ibl* 
lowing  year,  for  his  invocation  and  entertainment  of  evil  spirits ;  but  for  both  these,  indgw 
ment  was  suspended.  Convicted  of  a  rape,  21  Jac.  1,  upon  the  body  of  a  gh*l  of  eievca 
years  .£4d4n  Southwark,  but  had  interest  enoudh  to  set  the  king's  pardon.  He  was  pelted 
by  ffie  mob,  from  the  Fortune  play-house  to  tne  Old  Jury,  on  the  13th  of  June  1698,  and 
di^l  the  next  morning  in  the  Poultry-compter ;  one  of  his  eyes  being  beaten  out,  and  hit 
skill!  fractured.  The  rabble  were  possessed  that  the  doctor  dealt  with  the  devil,  and 
assisted  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  misleading  the  king;  at  which  imtUnt  the  pailhuneat 
were  making  a  remonstrance. 


Act  9.  Scene  1.] 
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*'  a  devil  in  it :  audithat  be  would  learn  us 
"  ail  to  make  our  husbands  cuckolds  at 
•*  plays :  by  another  token,  that  a  young 
"  married  wife  i'  the  company  said,  she 
*'  could  find  in  Jier  heart  to  steal  thither, 
*'  and  see  a  little  o*  the  vanity  through  her 
"  mask,  and  come  practise  at  home." 

Tattle,  "  O,  it  was  mistress " 

Mirth,  "  Nay,  gossip,  I  name  nobody. 
'*  It  may  be  'twas  myself." 

Expectation,  "  Bur  was  the  devil  a  pro- 
"  per  man,  gossip  ?" 

Mirth.  "  As  fine  a  gentleman  of  his  inches 
"  as  ever  I  saw  trusted  tp  the  stage,  or  any 
**  where  else ;  and  lov'd  the  commonwealth 
*'  as  well  as  e'er  a  patridl^of 'cm  all :  he  would 
"  carry  away  the  vice  on  his  back,  quick  to 
**  hell,  in  every  play  where  he  came,  and 
"  reform  abuses." 

Expectation.  "  There  was  the  devil  of 
**  Edmonton,  no  such  man,  1  warrant  you." 


Ccnwre.  "  The  conjurer  cdzenM  him 
'  with  a  candle*s  end ;  he  was  an  asa." 

Mirth,  "  But  there  was .  one  Smug,  a 
'  smith,  would  have  made  a  horse  feugh, 
'  and  broke  his  halter,  as  they  say." 

Tattle,  "  O,  but  the  poor  man  hs^  got  a 
^  shrewd  mischance  one  day." 

Expectation.  "  How,  gossip  ?" 

Tattle.  "  He  had  drest  a  roguy  jade  i*  tht 
^  morning,  that  had  the  staggers,  and  had 
'  got  sucn  a  spice  of  *em  himself  by  noon, 
'  as  they  would  not  away  all  the  play-time^ 
'  do  what  he  could  for  his  heart." 

Mirth.  "  "Twas  his  part,  gossip ;  he  was 
'  to  be  drunk  by  his  part." 

Tattk.  "  Say  you  so  ?  I  understood  not 
'  so  much." 

Expectation,  "  Would  we  liad  such 
'  another  part,  and  such  a  man  in  this  play. 
'  1  fear  'twill  be  an  excellent  dull  thing." 

Censure.  "  Expect,  intend  it.** 


ACT    II. 


SCENE    L 

Penny-hoy  sen,  Pecunia,  Mortgage,  Statute, 
Band,  Broker. 
P.  sen.  "^OUR  grace  is  sad,  methinks, 
J[      and  melancholy, 
You  do  not  look  upon  me  with  that  face 
As  you  were  wont,  my  goddess,  bright  Pe- 
cunia :  [hundred, 
Altho'  your  grace  be  fall'n,  of  two  i'  the 
In  valgar  estimation ;  yet  am  I 
Your  grace's  servant  still:  and  teach  this 

body 
To  bend,  and  these  my  aged  knees  to  buckle. 
In  adoration,  and  just  worship  of  you. 
Indeed,  I  do  confess,  I  have  no  shape 
To  make  a  minion  of,  but  I'm  your  martyr. 
Your  grace's  martyr.    I  can  hear  the  rogues^ 
As  I  do  walk  the  streets,  whisper  and  point. 
There  goes  old  Penny-boy,  the  slave  of 

money, 
Rich  Penny-boy,  lady  Pecunia's  dmdge, 
A  sordid  rascal,  one  that  never  made 
Good  meal  in  his  sleep,  but  sells  the  acates 

are  sent  him,  £self. 

Fish,  fowl,  and  vension,  and  preserves  him- 
Xiike  an  old  hoary  rat,  with  mouldy  pye- 

crust. 
This  I  de  hear,  rejoicing  I  can  suffer 
This,  aiid  much  more  for  your  good  grace's 

sake. 
Pec,  Why  do  you  so,  my  guardian?    I 

not  bid  you ; 
Caiuiot  my  grace  be  gotten,  and  held  too, 


Without    your  self-tonhentings  and  your 

watches, 
Your  macerating  of  your  body  thus 
With  cares  and  scantings  of  your  diet  and 

rest  ?  [lady, 

P.  sen.  O  no,  your  services,  my  pnncely 
Cannot  with  too  much  zeal  of  rites  be  done. 
They  are  so  sacred. 

Pec.  But  my  reputation 
May  suffer,  and  the  worship  of  my  femily. 
When  by  so  servile  means  they  both  are 

'sd\ight. 
P.  sen.  You  are  a  noble,-  young,  free, 

gracious  lady. 
And  would  be  every  body's,  in  your  bounty, 
But  you  must  not  be  so.    They  are  a  few  • 
That  know  your  merit,  lady,  and  can  value't 
Yourself  scarce  understands  your  proper 

powers,  [vaiits. 

They  are  all-mighty,  and  that  we  your  ser- 
That  have  the  honour  here  ta  stand  so  near 

you,  '  [world 

Know  and  can  use  too.    All  this   nether- 
Is  yours,  you  command  it,  and  do  sway  it. 
The  honour  of  it,  and  the  honesty, 
The  reputation,  I,  and  the  religion, 
(I  was  about  to  say,  and  had  not  err*d) 
is  queen  Pecunia's.     For  that  stile  is  yours. 
If  mortals  knew  your  grace,  or  their  owa 

good. 
Mor.  Please  your  grace  to  retire. 
Ban.  I  fear  your  grace 
Hath  ta'en  too  much  of  the  sharp  air. 

Pec.  O,  no! 
I  could  endure  to  take  a  great  deal  more 
3  Y 
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[Act  3.  Scenes*      I 


(And  with  my  constitution)  were  it  left 
Unto  my  choice;  what  think  you  of  it, 
'Statute  ?  [keeps 

Sta.  A  little  now  and  then  does  weii>  and 
Your  grace  in  your  complexion. 

Ban.  And  true  temper. 

Mor.  But  too  much,  madam,  may  in- 
crease cold  rheumes, 
Nourish    catarrhs,    green    sicknesses,    and 

agut's, 
And  put  you  in  consumption. 

P.  sen.  Best  to  take 
Advice  of  your  grave  women,  noble  madam, 
They  know  the  state  o'  your  body,  and  ha' 

studied 
Your  grace's  health. 

Ban.  And  honour.     Here'll  be  visitants, 
Or  suitors  by-and-by ;  and  'tis  not  fit 
They  find  you  here. 

Sta.  •  Twill  make  your  grace  too  cheap 
To  give  them  audience  presently. 

Mor.  Leave  your  secretary 
To  answer  them. 

Pec.  Wait  vou  here,  broker. 

Bro.  I  siiair,'madam, 
>  And  do  your  grace's  trust  with  diligence. 

SCENE    il. 
Pyed-mantle,  Broker,  Penny-hoy  sen. 
Pye.  What  luck's  this?    I  am  come  an 
inch  too  late.  [family 

Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  is  your  worship  o'  the 
Unto  the  lady  Pecunia? 

Bro.  I  serve  her  grace,  sir, 
Aurelia  Clara  Pecunia,  the  Infanta. 
'    Pye.  Has  she  all  those  titles,   and  her 

Grace  besides  ? 
I  must  correct  that  ignorance  and  oversight. 
Before  I  do  present.    Sir,  1  have  drawn 
A  pedigree  tor  her  grace,  tho'  yet  a  novice 
In  tiiat  so  noble  study. 
Bro^  A  herald  at  arms  ? 
Pye.  No,  sir,  a  pursuivant,  my  name  is 

Pyed-mautle. 
Bro.  Go  .d  master  Pyed-mantlc. 

Pye.  I  have  deduc'd  lier 

Bro.  From  all  the  Spanish  mines  in  the 

W' est- Indies,  [mother, 

I  hope;  for  she  comes  that  way   by  her 

But  by  her  grandmother  she's  dutchess  of 

mines.  [her. 

Pye.  From  man's  creation  I  have  brought 

Bro.  No  farther  ?  [tiung  else. 

Before,  sir,  long  before,  you  have  done  no- 

Your  mines  were  before  Adam,  search  your 

office. 
Roll  five-and-twenty,  you  will  find  it  so. 
I  see  you  are  but  a  novice,  master  Pyed- 

manlle, 

If  you  had  not  told  me  so. 

Pye.  Sir,  an  apprentice 


In  armory.    I  have  read  the  Elements, 
And  Accidence,  and  ail  the  leading  books  * ; 
And  I  have  now  upon  roe  a  great  ambition 
How  to  be  brought  to  her  grace,  to  kiss  her 
hands.  [mistress  Statute, 

Bro.  Why,  if  you  have  acquaintance  with 
Or  mistress  Band,  my  lady's  gentlewomen, 
l  hey  can  induce  you.     One  is  a  judge's     , 

daughter. 
But  somewhat  stately ;  th'  other,  mistress 

Band, 
Her  father's  but  a  scrivener,  but  she  can 
Almost  as  much  with  my  lady  as  the  otber,^ 
Especially  if  Rose  Wax  the  chambermaid 
Be  willing.     Do  you  not  know  her,  sir, 
neither  ? 
Pye.  No,  in  troth,  sir. 
Bjo.  She's  a  good  pliant  wench. 
And  easy  to  be  wrought,  sir  ;  but  the  nurse. 
Old  mother  Mortgage,  if  you  have  a  tene- 
ment. 
Or  such  a  morsel,  tho'  she  have  no  teeth. 
She  loves  a  sweet-meat,  any  thing  that  melts 
In  her  warm  gums,  she  could  command  it 

for  you 
On  such  a  tritie,  a  toy.     Sir,  you  may  sec 
How  far  your  love,  and  this  so  pure  com- 
plexion, 
(A  perfect  sanguine)  I  ha'  ventur'd  thus. 
The  straining  of  a  ward,  opening  a  door 
Into  the  secrets  of  our  family. 
Pye.  1  pray  you  let  me  know,  sir^  unto 
whom 
I  am  so  much  beholden  ;  but  your  name. 

Bro.  My  name  is  Broker ;  1  am  secretary 
And  usher  to  her  grace. 
Pye.  Good  master  Broker  ! 
Bro.  Good  master  Pyetl-mantlc. 
»   Pye.  Why,  you  could  do  me. 
If  you  would,  now,  this  favour  of  yourself. 
Bro.  Truly  I  think  I  could;    but  if  I 
would, 
1  hardly  should,  without,  or  mistress  Band, 
Or  mistress  Statute,  please  to  appear  in  it; 
Or  the  good  nurse  1  told  you  of,  mistress 

'Mortgage. 
We  know  our  places  here,  we  mingle  not 
One  in  another's  sphere,  but  all  move  orderly 
In  our  own  orbs;  yet  we  are  all  concen- 

tricks.        '  I 

Pye.  W\'ll,  sir,  I'll  wait  a  better  season. 
Bro.  Do,  [Band, 

And  study  the  right  means ;  get  mistress 
To  urge  on  your  behalf,  or  little  Wax. 

{^Broker  makes  a  mouth  at  Mm. 
Pye.  I  have  a  hope,  sir,  that  I  may,  by 
chance, 
Light  on  her  grace,  as  she's  taking  the  air. 
Bro.  I'hat  air  of  hope  has  blasted  many 
an  aiery 
Of  castrils  like  yourself,  good  master  Pyed- 
mantle.  [He  jeers  him  again. 


^//rf  Accidence,  and  all  ihe^ciutini;  books.']     The  Elements  of  jlrmory,  by  £dm. 
Bolton,  printed  iu  It)  10.    The  other  is  Lath's  Accedence  ofArmorye,  1576. 


Act  2.  Scene  3.] 
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Pm  sen,  Wei!  said,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  stood 

behind  [OW  Penny-boy  leaps. 

And  heard  thee  all.   1  honour  thy  dispatches. 

If  they  be  rude,  untrained  in  our  method, 

And  have  not  studied  the  rule,  dismiss  'ein 

quickly.  [rascal  ? 

Where's  Lick-fingcr  my  cook,  that  unctuous 

He'll  never  keep  his  hour,  that  vessel  of 

kitchen-stulf ! 

SCENE    III. 
Broker t  Penny-hny  sen.  Lick-Jin^cr. 

Bra.  Here  be  is  come,  sir. 

P.  sen.  Pox  upon  him,  kidney. 
Always  too  late  ! 

Lie,  To  wish  'em  you,  I  confess. 
That  ha'  them  already. 

P.  sen.  What  ? 

Lie.  Tlie  pox ! 

P.  jen.  The  piles, 
The  plague  and  all  diseases  light  on  hirii 
Knows  not  to  keep  his  word.     Pd  keep  my 

word,  surel 
I  hate  that  man  that  will  not  keep  his  word. 
When  did  I  break  my  word  ? 

Lie.  Or  I,  till  now? 
And  'tis  but  half  an  hour. 

P.  sen.  Half  a  year. 
To  me,  that  stand  upon  a  minute  of  time. 
I  am  a  just  man,  I  love  still  to  be  just. 

Lie,  Why,  you  tiiink  I  can  run  like  light- 
foot  Ralph,  ,  [here, 
Or  keep  a  wheel-barrow  with  a  sail  in  town 
To  whirl  me  to  you.     I  have  lost  two  stone 
Of  suet  i'  the  service,  posting  hither : 
You  might  have  follow'd  me  like  a  watering- 
pot. 
And  seen  the  knots  I  made  along  the  street ; 
My  face  dropt  like  the  skimmer  in  a  fritter- 
pan, 
And  my  whole  body  is  yet  (to  say  the  truth) 
A  roasted  pound  of  butter,  with  grated  bread 
in't !                [He  sweeps  his  face. 

P.  sen.  Believe  you  he  that    list ;    vou 
staid  of  purpose  [tified. 

To  have  my  venison  stink,  and  my  fowl  mor- 
That  you  might  ha'  'em— • 

Lie.  A  shilling  or  two  cheaper. 
That's  your  jealousy. 

P.  sen.  Perhaps  it  is. 
Will  you  go  in,  and  view,  and  value  all  ? 
Yonder  is  venison  sent  me,  fowl,  and  fish. 
In  such  abundance,  1  am  sick  to  see  it ! 
I  wonder  what  they  mean  I  I  ha'  told  'em 

of  it! 
To  burden  a  weak  stomach,  and  provoke 
A  dying  appetite  !  thrust  a  siii  upon  me 
I  nrer  was  guilty  of!  nothing  but  gluttony! 
Gross  gluttony !  that  will  undo  this  land  ! 

Lk.  And  bating  two  i'  the  hundred. 

P.  sen.  i,  that  same's 
A  crying  sin,  a  fearful  damn'd  device. 
Eats  up  the  poor,  devours 'era— — 

Lie,  Sir,  take  heed 


What  you  give  out. 

P.  sen.  Against  your  grave  great  Solons  ? 
Numae  Pompilii,  they  that  made  that  law  ? 
To  take  away  the  poor's  inheritance : 
It  was  their  portion ;  I  will  stand  to*t : 
/ind   they   have  robb'd  'em  of  it,  plainly 

robb'd  *em. 
1  still  am  a  just  man,  I  tell  the  truth, 
When  monies  went  at  ten  i'  the  hundred,  I, 
And  such  as  I,  the  servants  of  Pecunia, 
Could  spare  theooortwo  out  of  ten,  and  did  it: 
How  say  you,  Broker  ? 

(^Lic.  Ask  your  cccho.) 

Bro.  You  did  it.  [justice } 

P.  sen.  I  am  for  justice ;  when  did  I  leave 
We  know  'twas  theirs,  ihey  had  right  and 

title  to't. 
Now 

Lie.  You  can  spare  'em  nothing. 

P.  sen.  Very  little. 

Lie.  As  good  as  nothing. 

P.  sen.  They  have  bound  our  hands 
With  their  wise  solemn  act,  short'ncd  our 
arms. 

Lie.  Boware  those  worshipful  cars,  sir,  be 
not  shorten' d, 
And  you  play  crop  i'  the  Fleet,  if  you  use 
this  licence. 

P.  sen.  What  licence,  knave,  infonner? 

Lie.  I  am  Lick-finger,  your  cook. 

P.  sen.  A  saucy  Jack  you  arc,  that's  once. 
What  said  I,  Broker? 

Bro.  Nothing  that  I  heard,  sir. 

Lie.  I  know  his  gift,  he  can  be  deaf  when 
he  list.  [of  ecgs 

P.  sen.  Ha*  you  provided  me  my  busnel 
I  did  bespeak?  1  do  not  care  how  stale 
Or  stinking  that  they  be  ;  let  'em  be  rotten  : 
For  ammunition  here  to  pelt  the  bojrs 
That  break  my  windows. 

Lie.  Yes,  sir,  I  ha'  spar'd  *em    [mayor's. 
Out  of    the  custard-politick  for  you,  the 

P.  sen.  'Tis  well ;  go  in,  take  nence  all 
that  excess. 
Make  what  you  can  of  it,  your  best:  and 
when  [vide  me 

I  have  friends  that  I  invite  at  home,  pro- 
Such,  such,  and  such  a  dish,  as  I  bespeak  ; 
One  at  a  time,  no  superfluity. 
Or  if  you  have  it  not,  return  me  money : 
You  know  my  ways. 

Lie.  They  are  a'little  crooked.  ' 

P.  sen.  How,  knave  ? 

Lie.  Because  you  do  indent. 

P.  sen.  'Tis  true,  sir, 
I  do  indent  you  shall  return  me  money. 

Lie.  Rather  than  meat,  I  know  it :  yom 
are  just  still.  [spend 

P.  sefi.  I  love  it  still.  And  therefore  it  you 
The  reed-deer  pies  i'  your  house,  or  sell  'cm 

forth,  sir. 
Cast  so,  that  1  may  have  their  coffins  all 
Returned  here,  and  pil'd  up :  I  would  be 

thought 
To  keep  some  kind  of  house. 

Lie,  By  the  mouldy  signs  ? 
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[Acts.  Scene  4« 


P.  sen.  And  then  remember  meat  for  my 

two  dogs : 

Fatflape  of  mutton,  kidneys,  rump0  of  veal. 

Good  plenteous  scraps ;  my  maid  shall  eat 

the  relicts.  [A  sweet 

Jdc.  When  y^m  and  your  dogs  have  din'd. 
Reversion.  [litUc  doctor 

P.  sen.  Who's  here  ?  my  courtier,  and  my 
My  muster-master  ?  And  what  plover'^  that 
They  have  brougtit  to  pull  ? 

Bro,  I  know  not,  some  green  plover. 
I'll  find  him  out. 

P,  sen.  Do,  for  I  know  the  rest: 
They  are  the  jeerers,  mocking,  flouting  Jacks. 

SCENE    IV. 

Fitton,  Penny-hoy  sen.  Almanack,  Shunfield, 
Madrigal,  JJck-Jinger,  Broker. 

Fit.  How  now,  old  Money-bawd?  Ware 

come- 
P.  sen.  To  jeer  me. 
As  you  were  wont,  I  know  you. 

Mm.  No,  to  give  thee 
Some  good  security,  and  see  Fiecuaia. 
P.  sen.  Whatis't? 
Fit.  Ourselves. 

Atm.  We'll  be  one  bound  for  another. 
FiL  This  noble  doctor  here. 
Mm.  This  worthy  courtier.  [master. 

Fit.  This  man  o*  war,  he  was  our  muster- 
Alm.  But  a  sea-captain  now,  brave  cap- 
tain Shunfield. 

[///r  holds  up  Ids  nose. 

Shun.  You  spuff  the  air  now,  has  the  scent 

displeased  you  ?     [credit  is  sound. 

Fit.  Thou  need'st  not  fear  him,  man,  his 

Aim.  And  season'd  too,  since  he  took 

salt  at  sea. 
P.  sen.  I  do  not  love  pickled  security ; 
Would  I  had  one  good  fresh-man  in  for  all : 
For  truth  is,  you  mree  stink. 

Shun.  -You  are  a  rogue.  [money 

P.  sent  I  think  I  am  ;  but  I  will  lend  no 
On  that  security,  captain. 

Aim.  Here's  a  gentleman,  [gal. 

A  fresh-man  i'  the  world,  one  master  Madri- 
Fit.  Of  an  untainted  credit ;  what  say  you 
to  him  ? 

lAfadrigal  steps  aside  with  Broker. 
Shun.  He's  gone,  methinks;  where  is  he  } 
Madrigal }  [an  heir  ? 

P.  sen.  iV  has  an  odd  singing  name :  is  he 
Fit.  An  heir  to  a  fair  fortune. 
Aim.  And  full  hopes : 
A  dainty  scholar,  and  a  pretty  poet! 


i'.j^.  You' ve  said  enoagh.  I  ha'  no  money 

gentlemen. 

An'  he  go  to't  in  rhyme  once,  not  a  penny. 

IHe  snuffs  Sioasn. 

Shun.  Why,  he's  of  years,  though  he  tiave 

little  beard. 
P.  sen.  His  beard  has  time  to  grow.  I  have 
no  monev* 
Let  him  still  dabble  in  poetry.    No  Pecunia 
Is  to  be  seen. 

Aim.  Come,  tliou  lov'st  to  be  costive  * 
Still  i'  thy  courtesy ;  but  I  have  a  pill, 
A  golden  pill  to  purge  away  this  melancholy. 
Shun.  '  ris  nothing  but  his  keeping  o*  the 
house  here. 
With  his  two  drowsy  dogs. 

Fit.  A  drench  of  sack 
At  a  good  tavern,  and  a  fine  fire^  pullet. 
Would  cure  him.  [broth  ; 

Lie.  Nothing  but  a  young  heir  in  white 
I  know  his  diet  better  than  the  doctor. 
Shun.  What,  Lick-linger?  mine  olid  host 
of  Ram-aUey  ? 
You  ba'  some  market  here. 
Aim.  Some  dosser  of  fish 
Or  fowl  to  fetch  off. 

Fit.  An  odd  bargain  of  venison 
To  drive. 

P.  sen.  Will  you  go  in,  knave  ? 
Lie.  I  must  needs, 
You  see  wiio  drives  me,  gentiemen. 
Aim.  Not  the  Devil. 

Fit.  He  may  in  time,  he  is  his  agent  now. 

IPenny-boy  thrusts  him  in. 

P.  sen.  You  are  all  cogging  Jacks,  a  corey 

o'  wits. 

The  jeerers,  that  still  call  together  atnkeals : 

Or  rather  an  aiery ;  for  vou  are  birds  of  prey. 

And  fly  at  all ;  nothing^s  too  big  or  high  for 

you. 
^Aud  are  so  truly  fear'd,  but  not  belov'd 
One  of  another,  as  no  one  dares  break 
Company  h^oni  the  rest,  lest  they  should  M 
Upon  him  absent. 

Aim.  O  !  the  ocily  oracle 
'  That  ever  peep'd  or  ^ake  out  of  a  doublet. 
Shun.  How  the  rogue  stinks  worse  than  a 

fishmonger's  sleeves  \ 
Fit.  Or  currier's  bands ! 
Skun.  And  such  a  parboil' d  visage ! 
Fit.  His  face  looks  like  a  dyer's  apron,  just! 
Aim.  A  sodden  head,  and  his  whole  brain 

a  posset-<:urd  ! 
P.  sen.  1,  now  you  jeer,  jeer  on ;  I  have 

no  money. 
Aim,  I  wonder  what  religion  he  is  of ! 


a  jfuf^  l(/^^^t  to  he  costive 

Still  t*  thy  courtesy. "i    i.  e.  To  let  it  come  hardly  from  thee.    Mr.  Sympson. 
'  Aim.  O !  tlic  ofdy  Oracle 

Tftat  ever  peep'd  or  spake  out  of  a  doublet.]  The  allusion  to  the  heathen 
priests,  who  were  c/V*rf»^«doj»  or  had  the  art  of  keeping  their  voice  within,  as  if  the  Divi- 
nity spoke  it  their  belly.  1  here  have  been  those  in  modem  times  who  have  possessed  the 
same  knack.  There  is  also  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  "  And  when 
*'  they  shall  say  unto  you.  Seek  unto  them  who  have  familiar  spirits,  and  unto  wizards  that 
"  peep,  v^  that  MMtter."  viii.  19. 


Act  t.  Scene  i.] 
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Fit.  No  certain  ^oiet  Mire !  a  kind  of 
mule  ! 
That's  half  an  Etboick,  half  a  Christian  1 
P.  sen.  I  have  no  money,  gentlemen. 
Shun.  This  stocky 
He  has  no  sense  of  any  virtue,  honour. 
Gentry,  or  merit. 

P.  sen.  You  say  wery  right. 
My  meritorious  captam,  (as  I  take  it !) 
Merit  will  keep  no  house,  nor  pay  no  house- 
rent. 
Will  mistress  Merit  go  to  market,  think  you. 
Set  on  the  pot,  or  feed  the  family  ?   [baker  ? 
Will  gentry  clear  with  the  butcher,  or  the 
Fetch  in  a  pheasant,  or  a  brace  of  partridges, 
From  good-wife  Poultcr,    for  my  lady's 
supper  ? 
Fit.  See !  this  pure  rogue  ! 
P.  sen.  This  rogue  has  money  though ; 
My  worshipful  brave  courtier  has  no  money; 
No,  nor  my  valiant  captain. 

Shun.  Hang  you,  rascal.  [lov'd  you 

P.  sen.  Nor  }Ou,  my  learned  doctor.     I 

While  you  did  hold  your  practice,  and  kill 

tripe-wives,  [thumbs 

And  kept  you  to  your  urinal ;  but  since  your 

Have  greas'd    the    Ephemerides,    casting 

figures 
And  turning  over  for  your  candLe-rents, 
And  your  twelve  houses  in  the  Zodiac, 
With'your  Almutens,  Alma-cantaras. 
Troth  you  shall  cant  alone  for  Penny-boy. 
Shun.  I  told  you  what  we  should  iind  him, 

a  mere  bawd.    . 
•  Fit.  A  roffup,  a  cheater. 
P.  sen.  What  you  please,  gentlemen  : 
I'm  of  that  humble  nature  and  condition. 
Never  to  mind  your  worships,  or  take  notice 
Of  what  you  throw  away  thus.  I  keep  house 

here 
Like  a  lame  cobler,  never  out  of  doors. 
With  my  two  dogs,  my  friends ;  and  (as  you 
say)  [money : 

Drive  a  quick  pretty  trade,  still.      I  get 
And  as  for  titles,  be  they  rogue,  or  rascal. 
Or  what  your  worships  fancy,  let'em  pass. 
As  transitory  things ;  they're  mine  to-cfay, 
And  yours  to-morrow. 
jilm.  Hang  thee,  dog. 
Shun.  Thou  cur.  [am  asham'd 

P.  sen.  You  see  how  I  do  blush,  and 
Of  these  large  attributes?   yet  you've  no 
money.  [rascal. 

Aim.  Well,  wolf,  hyena,  you  old  pocky 
You  will  ha'  the  hernia  fall  down  again 
Into  your  scrotum,  and  I  shall  be  sent  for. 
I  will  remember  then,  that,  and  your  iistula 
In  ano,  I  cur'd  you  of. 

P.  sen*  Thank  your  dog-leech  craft : 
They  were  wholesome  piles,  afore  you  med- 
dled with  'em. 
Aim.  What  an  ungrateful  wretch  is  this  ! 


Shun.  He  minds 
A  courtesie  no  more,  than  Londtti-bridge 
What  arch  was  taended  last. 

FH.  He  nev^'r  thinks. 
More  tlian  a  log,  of  any  grace  at  court 
A  man  may  do  him  ;  or  that  such  a  lord 
Reach* d  hiai  his  hand. 

P,  aen.  O  yes !  it  grace  would  strike 
The  brewer's  tally,  or  my  good  lord's  hand 
Would  quit  the  scores.    But,  sir,  they  will 

not  do  it. 

Here  is  a  piece,  my  good  lord  Piece  doth  all ; 

[//c  shetjos  apiece. 

Goes  to  the  butcher's,  fetches  in  a  mutton ; 

Then  to  the  baker's,  brings  in  bread,  make> 

fires,        , 
Gets  wine,  and  does  more  real  courtesies 
Than  all  my  lords  I  know :  my  sweet  k)rd 

Piece  ! 
You*  are  my  lord,  the  rest  are  cogging  Jocks, 
Under  the  rose. 

Shun.  Rogue,  I  could  beat  you  now. 
P.  sen.  True,  captain,  if  you  durst  beat 
any  other,  [hungry ; 

I  should  bdieve  you  ;  but  indeed  you  ard 
You  are  not  angry,  captain,  if  I  luww  you 
Aright,  good  captain.     No  Pecunia 
Is  to  be  seen,  though  mistress  Band  would 

speak. 
Or  little  bldshet  Waoc  be  ne'er  so  easy  ; 
ril  stop  mine  ears  with  her,  against  the 
Syrens,  [gentlemen. 

Court,  and  philosophy.     God  be  wi'  you. 
Provide  you  better  names,  Pecunia  is  for  you.  . 
Fit.  W  hat  a  damu'd  harpy  it  is !  Whcf e's 
Madrigal  ? 
Is  he  sneak' d  hence  ? 

Shun.  Here  he  comes  with  Broker, 
Pecunia' s  secretary.  ^Madr.  returns^ 

Aim.  He  may  do  some  good 
With  him  perliaps.     Where  ha'  you  been. 
Madrigal } 
.  Mad.  Above,  with  my  lady's  women  read- 
ing verses. 
Fit.  That  was  a  favour.    Good  morrow, 

Mr.  Secretary. 
Shun.  Good  morrow,  Mr.  Usher. 
Aim.  Sir,  by  both  [Broker, 

Your  worshipful  titles,  and  your  name,  mas 
Good  morrow. 

Mad.  I  <iid  ask  him  if  he  were 
Amphibion  Broker. 
Slmn.  Why  ? 

Mad.  A  cr«  afure  of  two  natures  *, 
Because  he  has  two  offices. 

Bro.  You  »nay  jeer,  [hope 

You  ha'  the  w  its,  young  gentlemen :  but  your 
Of  Helicon  will  never  carry  it  here. 
With  our  fat  family  ;  we  ha'  the  dullest. 
Most  unbor'd  ears  for  verse  amongst  our 
females.  [Mortgage 

I  griev'd  you  read  so  long,  sir ;  old  nurse 

^  Aim.  A  creature  (ftxoo  natures.']  I  have  given  this  speech  to  Madrigal,  whose  cha- 
racter it  seems  best  to  suit,  and  who  had  U9ed  the  word  an^^ion  before :  and  this  ig  % 
reply  to  the  other's  question. 
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[Act  3.  Seme  5. 


She  SDoar'd  i*  the  chair,  and  Statute  (if  you 
mark'd  her)  [nodded. 

Fell  hst  asleep,  and  mistres  Band  she 
But  not  with  any  consent  to  what  you  read. 
They  roust  have  somewhat  else  to  chink, 

than  rhymes. 
If  you  could  make  an  epitiiph  on  your  land, 
(Imagine  it  on  departure)  such  a  poem 
Would  awake  'em,  and  bring  VVax  to  her 
true  temper. 

Mad.  r faith,  sir,  and  I  will  try. 

Bro.  Tis  but  earth. 
Fit  to  make  bricks  and  tyles  of. 

SkwL  Pox  upon*t, 
Tk  but  for  pots,  or  pipkins  at  the  best 
If  it  would  Keep  us  in  good  tobacco-pipes. 
.  Bro.  'Twere  worth  keeping. 

Fit.  Or  in  pore' lane  dishes. 
There  were  some  hope. 

j4im.  But  this  is  a  hungry  soil. 
And  must  be  helpt. 

FU.  Who  would  hold  any  land. 
To  have  the  trouble  to  marie  it } 

Shun.  Not  a  gentleman.         [love  plows, 

Bro.  Let  clowns  and  hinds  atfect  it,  that 
And  carts,  and  harrows,  and  are  busy  still 
In  vexine  the  dull  element. 

jilm.  Our  sweet  songster 
Shall  rarify't  into  air. 

Fit.  And  you,  mas  Broker, 
Shall  have  a  feeling. 

Bro.  So  it  supple,  sir. 
The  nerves. 

Afad:0\  it  shall  be  palpable,  [ring, 

M^e  thee  run  through  a  hoop,  or  a  thumb- 
The  nose  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  draw 
Thy  ductile  bones  out  like  a  knitting-needle. 
To  serve  my  subtile  turns. 

Bro.  I  shall  obey,  sir. 
And  run  a  thread,  like  an  hour-glass. 

P.  sen.  Wbtre  is  Broker?  [house. 

Are  not  these  flies  gone  yet?  'Pray  quit  my 
rU  smoke  you  out  else. 

Fit.  O  the  prodigal !  [loss  ? 

Will  you  be  at  so  much  charge  with  us,  and 

MatL  Tve  heard  you  lia*  offer' d,  sir,  to 
lock  up  smoke. 
And  cauk  your  windows,  spar  up  all  your 

doors, ' 
Thinking  to  keep  it  a  close  prisoner  wi*  you. 
And  wept  when  it  went  out,  sir,  at  your 
chimney.  [pumice. 

Fit.  And  yet  his  eyes  were  drier  than  a 

Sliun.  A  wretched  rascal,  that  will  bind 
about  [out 

The  nose  of  his  bellows,  lest  the  wind  get 
When  he's  abroad. 

Aim.  Sweeps  down  no  cobwebs  here. 
But  sells  'em  tor  cut  fingers;  and  the  spiders 


As  creatures  rear'd  of  dust,  and  cost  tin 

nothing. 
To  fat  old  ladies'  monkeys. 

Fit.  Hehasoffer'd 
To  gather  up  spilt  water,  and  preserve 
Each  hair  falls  from  him,  to  stop  balls  withaL 
Shun.  A  slave,  and  an  idolater  to  Pecunia! 
P.  sen.  You  all  have  happy  memories, 

gentle  mt-n. 
In  rocking  my  poor  cradle.  I  remember  too, 
When  \ou  had  lands  and  credit,  worship, 

friends,  [none, 

F,  and  could  give  security :  now  you  hare 
Or  will  have  none  right  shortly.    "This  can 

time, 
And  the  vicissitude  of  things.     1  have 
All  these,  and   money  too,  and  do  process 

*em,  [iiiories. 

And  am  right  heartily  glad  of  all  our  me- 
And  both  tne  changes. 

Fit.  Let  us  leave  the  viper.  [so  soon. 

P.  sen.  He's  glad  he  is  rid  of  his  torture,  and 

Broker,  come  hither ;  up,  and  tell  your  lady 

She  must  be  ready  presently,  and  Statute, 

Band,  Mortgage,  Wax :  my  prodigal  voung 

kinsman  [house, 

Will  straight  be  here  to  see  her ;  top  of  our 
The  flourishing  and  flanting  Penny-boy. 
We  were  but  three  of  us  in  all  the  worlVf, 
My  brother  Francis,  whom  they  call'd  Frank 

P»'nny-boy, 
Father  to  this;  he's  dead.    ITiis  Penny-boy 
Is  now  the  heir  !  1,  Richer  Penny-boy, 
Not  Richard,  but  old  Harry  Penny-boy, 
And  (to  make  rhyme)  close,  wary  Peiiny- 

boy, 
I  shall  have  all  at  last,  my  hopes  do  tell  mc. 
Go,  see  all  ready  \  and  where  my  dogs  have 

faulteo. 
Remove  it  with  a  broom,  and  sweeten  all 
With  a  slice  of  juniper,  not  too  much,  but 

sparing,  [prodigal. 

We  may  be  faulty  ourselves  else,  and  turn 
In  entertaining  of  the  prwligal. 
Here  he  is,  and  with  him — what !  a  clapper- 
dudgeon  !  [low  him 
Thai's  a  good  sign,  to  have  the  beggar  fol- 
So  near,  at  his  first  entry  into  fortune. 

SCENE    V. 

Penny-boy  jun.  Pamy-boy  sen.  Pick-lock, 
Canter. 

IBroker,  Peatnia,    Statide,    Band,    jrax^ 
Mortgage,  hid  in  the  study.'] 

P.  jun.  How  now,  old  uncle  ?  I  am  come 

to  see  thee,  [Ophyr, 

And  the  brave  lady  here,  the  daughter  of 


»  Mad.  Pve  heard  you  ha*  offered,  sir,  to  lock  up  smoke. 

And  dauk  your  windows,  spar  up  all  your  doors.]    This,  with  what  follows,  ii 
improved  with  true  comic  humour  from  the  subsequent  passage  in  Plautus ; 
Sut/i  Divum  atque  homnum  cLmat  continue  Jidem, 
De  suo  tigillo  Jitmus  si  qua  exit  foras. 
Huin,  quum  it  dormitum,  foUtm  obstringit  ob  gulam.    Avlular. 
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.sen.  Not  use  my  money,  cogging  Jack! 
>ctter  rates  ?  lets  it  for  more  i  the  hun- 


They  say  thou  kecp'st. 

P.  sen.  Sweet  nephew,  if  she  were 
The  daughter  of  the  Sun,  she's  at  yourservice. 
And  so  am  I,  and  the  wliolc  family, 
Worehipful  nephew. 

P,  jun,  Say'sl  thou  so,  dear  uncle  ? 
Welcome  mv  friends  then  :  liere  is  Domine 
Picklock, 
'      My  man  o'  law,  solicits  all  my  causes, 

Follows  my  business,  makes  and  compounds 
my  quarrels  [strifes, 

'      Between  my  tenants  and  me  ;  sows  all  my 
And  reaps  them  too ;  troubles  the  country 
for  me, 
'      And  vexes  any  neighbour  that  I  please. 
P,  sen.  But  with  commission  ? 
P.  jun.  Under  my  hand  and  seal. 
P.  sen.  A  worshipful  place  ! 
Pic.  1  thank  his  worship  for  it. 
P.  sen.  But  what  is  this  old  gentleman? 
P.  Ca.  A  rogue, 
A  very  Canter,  sir,  one  that  maunds 
Upon  the  pad :  we  should  be  brothers  though; 
For  you  are  near  as  wretched  as  myself. 
You  dare  not  use  your  money,  and  1  have 
none.  [who  uses  it 

P. sen.  "' 
At  better 

dred 
Than  I  do,  sirrah  ? 

P.  Jun.  Be  not  angry,  uncle. 
P.  sen.  What,  to  disgrace  me,  with  my 
queen,  as  if  ^ 

I  did  not  know  her  value. 

P.  Ca.  Sir,  I  meant. 
You  durst  not  to  enjoy  it. 

P.  sen.  Hold  your  peace. 
You  are  a  Jack. 

P.  Jan.  Uncle,  he  shall  be  a  John, 

[Young  Penmj-boy  is  angry. 
An'  you  go  to  that,  as  good  a  man  as  you 

are: 
An*  I  can  make  him  so,  a  better  man  ; 
Perhaps  1  will  too.     Come,  let  us  go. 

'  P.  sen.  Nay,  kinsman,  [house. 

My  worshipful  kinsman,  and  the  top  of  our 
Do  not  your  penitent  uncle  that  aftront. 
For  a  rash  word,  to  leave  his  joyful  threshold 
Before  you  see  the  lady  that  you  long  for, 
The  Venus  of  the  time  and  slate,  Pecunia  ! 
I  do  perceive  your  bounty  loves  'he  man. 
For  some  concealed  virtue  tiiat  he  hides 
Under  those  rags. 

P.  Ca.  I  owe  my  happiness  to  him. 
The  waiting  on  his  worship,  since  I  brought 

him 
The  happy  news,  welcome  to  all  young  heirs. 
P.  jun.    riiou  didst  indeed,  for  which  I 
thank  thee  yet.  [coming. 

Your  fortunate  princess,  uncle,  is  long  a 
P.  Ca.  She  is  not  rigg*d,  sir;  setting  forth 
some,  lady. 
Will  cost  as  much  aa  furnisiiing  a  fleet. 
Here  she  is  come  at  last,  and  like  a  galley 
Gilt  i*  the  prow. 
[Tike  study  is  opened  zihere  she  sits  in  state. 


P.  jun.  Is  this  Pecunia  ?         > 

P.  sen.  Vouchsafe  my  toward  kinsman, 
gracious-madam. 
The  favour  of  your  hand. 

Pec.  Nay  of  my  lips,  sir,  ISIiekisseth  Mm. 
To  him. 

P.  jun.  She  kisses  like  a  mortal  creature. 
Almighty  madam,  1  have  long'd  to  see  you. 

Pec.  And  1  have  my  desire,  sir,  to  benold 
That  youth  and  shape,  which  in  my  dreams 

and  wakes 
I  have  so  oft  contemplated,  and  felt 
Warm  in  my  veins,  and  native  as  my  blood. 
When  1  was  told  of  your  arrival  here, 
1  felt  my  heart  beat,  as  it  would  leap  out 
In  speech  ;  and  all  my  face  it  was  a  flame : 
But  how  it  came  to  pass,  I  do  not  know. 

P.  jun.   O  !    beauty  loves  to  be  more 
proud  than  nature, 
That  made  you  blush.  I  cannot  satisfy 
My  curious  eyes,  by*which  alone  Tm'^liappy 
In  my  beholding  you. 

P.  Ca.  They  pass  the  compliment 
Prettily  well.  [//c  kisseth  her. 

Pic.  I,  he  docs  kiss  her,  I  like  him. 

P.  jun.  My  passion  was  clear  contrary, 
and  doubtful, 
I  shook  for  fear,  and  yet  I  dancM  for  joy,    - 
I  had  such  motions  as  the  sun-beams  make 
Against  a  wall,  or  playing  on  a  water. 
Or  trembling  vapour  of  a  boiling  pot 

P.  sen.  That's  not  so  good,  it  should  ha' 
been  a  crucible 
With  molten  metal,  she  had  understood  it. 

P.  jun.  1  cannot  talk,  but  1  can  love  you, 

madam :  f^oo. 

Arc  these  your  gentlewomen  ?  I  love  them 

And  which  is  mistress  Statute  ?    mistress 

Band? 
They  all  kiss  close,  the  last  stuck  to  my  lips. 

Bro.  It  was  my  lady*s  chambermaid,  soft 
Wax. 

P.  jun.  Soft  libs  she  has,  Tm  sure  on't. 
MotJKT  Mortgage  , 

I'll  owe  a  kiss.  Hill  she  be  younger.  Statute, 
Sweet  mistress  Band,  and  Koney  little  Wax, 
We  must  be  better  acquainted. 

[He  doubles  ths  compliment  to  them  all. 

Sta.  We  are  but  servants,  sir. 

Band.  But  whom  her  grace  is  bO  content 
to  grace. 
We  shall  observe. 

H'^ux.  And  with  all  fit  respect. 

Mor.  In  our  poor  places. 

IVax.  Being  her  grace's  shadows. 

P.  jun.  A  line  well  spoken  family.  What's 
thy  name  ? 

Bro.  Broker.  [need  thee, 

P.  jun.  Metiiinks  my  uncle  should  not 
WMiols  a  crafty  knave  enough,  believe  it. 
Art  thou  her  grace's  steward  ? 

Bro.  No,  her  usher,  sir.     [sweeping  face, 

P.  jun.  What,  o'  the  hall  ?  thou  hast  a 
Thy  beard  is  like  a  broom. 

Bro.  No  bagren  chin,  sir, 
I  ani  no  eunuch,  though  a  gentleman-usher. 
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P.jun.  Thou  shall  go  with  us,  uncte,  I 
must  have 
My  princess  forth  to-day.- 

P.  sen.  Whither  you  please,  sir. 
You  shall  command  her. 

Pec,  I  will  do  ail  grace 
To  my  new  servant. 

P.  sen,  1  hanks  unto  your  bounty ; 
He  is  my  nephew,  and  my  chief,  the  point, 
[OW  Pennv^btnf  thanks  her,  but  makes  his 
condition. 
Tip,  top,  and  tuft  of  all  our  femily  ! 
But,  sir,  conditioned  always  you  return 
Statute  and  Band  home,  with  my  sweet  soft 

Wax, 
And  my  good  nurse  here.  Mortgage. 

P.  jup,  O  !  what  else  ? 

P.  sen,  Bv  Broker. 

P,  jun.  Do  not  fear. 

P,  sen.  She  shall  go  wi'  you, 
Whither  you  pleasi',  sir*  any  where. 

P.  C'a/Isee 
A  money-bawd  is  lightly  a  flesh-hawd  too. 

Pic,  Are  you  advis'd?  Now,  i*  my  feith, 

this  Canter  [barn. 

Would  make  a  good  grave  burgess  in  some 

P,jun.  Come,   thou  shalt  go  with  us, 
uncle. 

P,  sen.  By  no  means,  sir. 

P,jun,  We'll  have  both  sack  and  fidlers. 

P.  sen,  ril  not  draw 
That  charee  upon  your  worship  *.  ^ 

P.  Ca.  He  speaks  modestly. 
And  like  an  uncle. 

P.  sen.  But  mas  Broker  here,  [usher^ 
He  shall  attend  you,  nephew ;  her  grace's 
And  what  you  fancy  to  bestow  on  him. 
Be  not  too  lavi«li,  use  a  temperate  bounty, 
ril  take  it  to  myself. 

P.jun.  1  will  be  princely, 
While  I  possess  my  princess,  my  Pecunia. 

P.  sen.  Where  is't  you  eat  ? 

P. Jun,  Hard  by,  at  iMcklock's  lodging. 
Old  Lickfinger's  the  cook,  here  in  Ram-alley. 

P.  sen.  He  has  good  cheer ;  perhaps  ril 
come  and  see  you. 

P.  Ca,  O  fy  !  an  alley,  and  a  cook's  shop. 


\The  Canter  takes  him  aside,  andpertuada 
Itim, 
'Twill  savour,  sir,  most  rankly  of  'cm  both. 
Let  your  meat  rather  follow  you  to  a  tavern. 

Ptc,  A  tavern's  as  unfit  too  for  a  princess. 

P.  Ca,  No,  I  have  known  a  princess,  and 
a  great  one. 
Come  forth  of  a  tavern. 

Pic,  Not  go  in,  sir,  though. 

P.  Co,  bhe  must  go  in,  it  she  came  forth: 
the  blessed 
Pokahontas  (as  the  historian  calls  her. 
And  great  king's  daughter  of  Virginia) 
Hath  been  in  womb  of  tavern  ;  and  besides, 
Your  nasty  uncle  will  spoil  all  your  mirth. 
And  be  as  noisome. 

Pic.  That  is  true. 

P.  Ca.  No  'faith. 
Dine  in  Apollo  with  Pecunia,     [about  you. 
At  brave  duke  Wadloe's  Vhavc  your  friends 
And  make  a  day  on't. 

P.  Jun   Content,  i 'faith :  [the  king 

Our  meat  shall  be  brought  thither.     Simon 
Will  bid  us  welcome. 

Pic.  Patron,  1  have  a  suit. 

P.  jun,  VV hat *s that? 

Ptc,  That  you  will  carry  the  Infanta 
To  see  the  Staple ;  her  Grace  will  be  a  grace 
To  all  the  numbers  of  it. 

P.  jun.  I  will  do  it,  [titles. 

And  have  her  arms  set  up  there,  with  her 
Aurelia  Clara  Pecunia,  the  Inianta. 
And  in  Apollo.     Come,  sticet  princess,  go. 

P.  sen.  Broker,  be  careful  ot  your  charge. 

Bro.  I  warrant  you. 


The  second  Intermean  after  ifie  second  AcL 
Censure.  '*  WHY,  this  is  duller  and  dul- 
"  ler  !  intolerable  \  scurvy  !  neither  devil 
"  nor  fool  in  this  play !  pray  god  some  on 
**  us  be  not  a  witch,  gossip,  to  torespeak  the 
*'  matter  thus." 

Mirth.  "  I  fear  we  are  all  such,  an*  we 
"  were  old  enough ;  but  we  are  not  all  old 
"  enough  to  make  one  witch.     How  like 
"  vou  the  vice  i'  the  play?" 
Expectation.  "  Which  is  he?" 

*  P.  jun.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  xoitfi  ns,  uncle, 
P.  Ca.  By  no  means,  sir. 
P.  jun.  fi^e'll  have  both  sack  and  fidlers. 

P.  sen.  /'//  not  draw  tltat  cliarge  upon  your  worship,']  The  speeches  above  are  not  rightly 
ordered:  the  second  line  does  not  belong  to  the  Canter,  but  to  Penny-boy  tlie  uncle ;^ and 
besides,  the  metre  is  not  properly  observed:  they  should  be  given  thus; 
"  P.  jun.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  with  us,  uncle. 
*'  P.  sen.  By  no  means,  sir. 
*'  P.jun.  We'll  have  both  sack  and  fidlers. 
"P.  WW.  I'll  not  draw 
**  That  charge  upon  your  worship." 
Id  9eme  other  passages  of  this  play,  the  verses  have  been  broken  and  confounded ;  and  I 
have  more  than  once  set  them  to  rights,  without  giving  the  reader  notice  of  it. 
'  P.  Ca.  No,  'faith. 
Dine  in  Apollo  mth  Pecunia, 

M  brave  duke  Wadlob's.]  Apollo  is  the  room  so  called,  where  Jonson  and  his  friends 
btld  their  club,  at  tiie  Devil-tavern  in  Fleet-street,  then  kept  by  one  Simon  Ifadloe. 


Act  S.  Scene  5.)         —   THE  STAPLE  OT  NEWS. 

Mirth.  "  Three  or  four:  old  Covetous- 
**  nes8,  the  sordid  Penny-boy,  the  Money- 
'•  bawd^  who  is  a  flesh-bawd  too,  they  say." 

TaJttU,  "  But  here  is  never  a  fieiid  to  car- 
*'  ry  him  away.  Besides,  he  has  never  a 
"  wooden  dai^er !  I'd  not  give  a  rush  for  a 
"  vice,  that  has  not  a  wooden  dagger  to  snap 
"at  every  body  he  meets." 

Mirth.  "  Tliat  was  the  old  way,  ffossip, 
**  when  Iniquity  came  in  like  Hokos  rokos, 
**  in  a  jugier's  jerkin,  with  felse  skirts,  like 
'*  the  knave  of  clubs !  but  now  they  are  at- 
"  tir'd  like  men  and  women  o'  the  tune,  the 
'*  vices  male  and  female  !  Prodigality,  like 
**  a  Youne  heir,  and  his  mistres*  Money, 
"  (wDose  ravours  he  scatters  like  counters) 
"  prank t  up  like  a  prime  lady,  the  Infanta 
**  of  the  mines." 

Censure,  **  I,  therein  they  abuse  an  ho- 
•*  nourable  princess,  it  is  thought." 

Mirth.  *'  By  whom  is  it  so  thought?  or 
"  where  lies  the  abuse  ?" 

Censure.  "  Plain  in  the  styling  her  Infanta, 
**  and  civingher  thre«  names." 

Mirth.  "Take  heed  it  lie  not  in  the  vice 
"  of  your  interpretation;  wliat  jiave  Au- 
'*  relia,  Clara,  Pccunia,  to  do  with  any  per- 
"  son  ?  do  they  any  more  but  express  the 
*'  property  of  Money,  which  is  the  daughter 
"  of  Earth,  and  drawn  out  of  the  mines  ?  Is 
^  there  nothing  to  be  call'd  Infanta,  but  what 
'^  is  subject  to  exception?  why  not  the  in- 
**  fsMiSL  of  the  beggars,  or  infanta  o*  the  sy  p- 
*'  sies,  as  well  as^ng  of  beggars,  and  king 
"  of  gypsies?" 

Censure.  "  Well,  an'  there  were  no  wiser 
"  than  I,  I  would  sow  him  in  a  sack,  and 
**  send  him  bv  sea  to  his  princess." 

Mirth,  •'  Faith,  an'  he  heard  you,  Cen- 
"  sure,  he  would  go  near  to  stick  the  ass's 
**  ears  to  your  high  dressing,  and  perhaps  to 
**  all  ours  for  hean(.'ninff  to  you." 

Tattle.  "  By'r  lady,  but  he  should  not  to 
"  mine,  I  would  hearken,  and  hearken,  and 
*'  censure,  if  I  saw  cause,  for  th*  other  prin- 
*'  cess'  sake,  Pokahontas,  sumam'd  the 
**  Blessed,  whom  he  has  abus'd  mdeed,  (and 
**  I  do  censure  him,  and  will  censure  him) ; 
**  to  say  she  came  forth  of  a  tavern,  was 
"  said  like  a  paltry  poet." 

Mirth,  "  That's  but  one  gossip's  opinion, 
*'  and  my  gossip.  Tattle's  too !  but  what  says 
"  Expectation  nere  ?  she  sits  sullen  and  si- 
*'  lent" 

Expectation,  "Troth,  I  expect  their  of- 
"  fice,  their  great  oiBce !  the  Staple,  what 
«*  it  will  be !  tliey  have  talk'd  on't,  but  we 
'*  see't  not  open  yet;  would  butter  would 
"  come  in,  and  spread  itself  a  little  to 
"  us."  »  / 
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Mirth.  "  Or  the  butter^box.  Buz,  the 
'  emissary. 

Tattle.  *'  When  it  is  chum'd  and  disht,  we 
'  shall  hear  of  it. 

Expectation.  "If  it  be  fresh  and  sweet 
'  butter ;  but  say  it  be  sour  and  wheyish.'' 

Mirth,  "  Then  it  is  worth  nothing,  mere 
'  pot  butter,  fit  to  be  spent  in  suppositories, 
^  or  greasing  coach-u  heels,  stale  stinking 
'  butter,  and  such  1  fear  it  is,  by  the  bemg 
'  bacrrl'd  up  so  long." 

ExpectfUion.  "  Or  rank  Irish  butter." 

Censure.  "  Have  patience,  gossip,  say 
'  that,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  it  prove 
'  right,  seasonable,  «ait  butter." 

Mirth.  "  Or  to  the  time  of  ye^r,  in  Lent, 
'  delicate  almond-butter!  1  have  a  sweet 
'  tootli  yet,  and  I  will  hope  the  best,  and  yit 
'  down  as  quiet  and  calm  as  butter,  look  as 
'  smooth  and  soft  as  butter,  be  merry,  and 
'  melt  like  butter,  laugh  and  be  fat  like 
^  butler :  so  butter  answer  my  expectation, 

and  be  not  mad  butter;  it  it  be,  it  shall 

both  July  and  December  see  ! 

"  I  say  no  more,  but Dixi.*' 


To  the  RfiADEAS* 

"  In  this  following  act  the  Office  is  open'd , 
and  shewn  to  the  prodigal  and  his  princess 
Pecunia,  w  herein  the  alUgorv,  and  pur- 
pose of  the  author  hath  hitberto  been 
wholly  mistaken,  and  so  sinister  an  inter* 
pretation  been  nade,  as  if  the  souls  of 
most  of  the  spectators  had  liv'd  in  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  these  ridiculous  gossips 
that  tattle  between  the  acts.  But  he  prays 
you  thus  to  mend  it.    To  consider  the 
news  here  vented  to  be  none  of  his  news, 
or  any  reasonable  man's;  jsut  news  made 
like  the  time's  news^  (a  weekly  cheat  to 
draw  money)  and  could  not  be  fitter  re« 
prehended,  than  in  raising  this  ridiculous 
office  of  the  Staple,  wherein  the  age  may 
'  see  her  own  folly,  or  hunger  and  thirst 
-  after  published  pamphlets  otnews,  set  out 
'  every  Saturday,  but  made  all  at  home, 
'  and  no  syllable  of  truth  in  them ;  than 
^  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  disease  in 
'  nature,  or  a  fouler  scorn  put  upon  the 
^  times.  And  so  apprehending  it,  you  sha'.l 
'  do  the  author  and  your  own  judgment  a 
'  courtcsie,  and  perceive  the  trick  of  al- 
'  luring  money  to  the  office,  and  there 
»  coz'ning  the  people.    If  you   have  the 
'  truth,  rest  quiet,  and  consider,  that 
"  licta,  viUuptatis  causa,   sint  proxima 
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THE  STAPLE  OF  NE^^. 


[Act  3.  Scene  i 


ACT    Ml. 


SCENE   r. 

Fittan,  Cymbal. 

To  them]  Picklock,  Register,  Clerk,  Tho. 
Barber. 

Fit.  1^0 U  hunt  upon  a  wrong  scent  still, 

X  and  think 

The  air  of  things  will  carry  'em,  but  it  must 
Be  reason  and  proportion/not  fine  sounds, 
Mj  cousin  Cymbal,  must  get  vou  this  lady. 
Yon  have  cntertam*d  a  petty-u>gger  here. 
Picklock,  with  trust  of  an  emissary's  place. 
And  be  is  all  for  the  young  prodigal. 
You  sec  he  has  left  us. 

Cym,  Come,  you  do  not  know  him. 
That  speak  thus  of  him.    He  will  hare  a 

trick 
To  open  ut  a  gap  by  a  trap-door, 
"When  they  feast  dream  on't.     Here  he 
comes.     \^  hat  news  ? 

Pic.  Where  is  my  brother  Buz?  my  bro- 
ther Ambler? 
The  register,  examiner,  and  the  clerks  ? 
Appear,  and  let  us  muster  all  in  pomp. 
For  here  will  be  the  rich  Infanta  presently. 
To  make  her  visit.     Penny-boy,  the^heir, 
My  putron,  has  got  leave  for  her  to  play 
M  itli  ail  her  train,  of  the  old  churl  her 
guardian.  [her. 

Now  is  your  time  to  make  all  court  unto 
That  she  may  first  but  know,  then  love  the 

place. 
And  shew  it  l:y  her  frequent  visits  here : 
And  afters^  ards  get  her  to  sojourn  with  you. 
blie  will  be  weary  of  the  prodigal  quickly. 

Cyni.  Excellent  news! 

Fit.  And  counsel  of  an  oracle  ! 

Cym.  How  sav  you,  cousin  Fitton  ? 

Fit,  Brother  P'lcklock, 
I  shall  adore  thee  for  this  parcel  of  tidings. 
It  will  cry  up  the  credit  ot  our  office 
Eternally,  and  make  our  Staple  immortal ! 

Pic.  Look  your  addresses  then  be  fair  and 
fit. 
And  entertain  her  and  her  creatures  too, 
M  ith  all  the  migniardise,  and  quaint  caresses 
Yoii  can  put  on  'em. 

Fit.  Thou  seem' St  by  thy  language. 
No  less  a  courtier  than  a  man  o*  law. 
1  most  embrace  thee. 

Pic.   1  nt,  1  am  Vertunmus, 
On  every  change,  or  chance,  upon  occasion, 
A  true  cliamaelion,  1  ciin  colour  for*t. 
I  move  upon  my  axle  like  a  turn-pike. 
Fit  my  face  to  the  parties,  and  become 
Straight  one  of  them. 

^  But  weUl  bring  ^ag  to  ilkc  rbtrjkyb.]  A  term  yi  falconry ;  to  make  the  hawk  rctiini 
\A  ths  lure. 


Cym.  Sirs,  up  into  your  desks. 
And  spread  the  rolls  upos  the  table,  sa. 
Is  the  examiner  set  ? 
Reg.  Yes,  sir. 
Cym.  Ambler  and  Buz 
Are  both  abroad  now. 

Pic.  We'll  su^ain  their  parts. 
No  matter,  let  them  ply  the  affiurs  without^ 
Let  us  alone  witfaui,  I  like  that  welL 
\FmonpnU  on  the  qfice<loke,  and  Cymbd 
the  gown. 
On  with  the  cloke,  and  you  with  the  Stapk 

gown. 
And  keep  your  state,  stoop  only  to  the  In- 
fanta ;  [Band, 
We'U  have  a  flight  at  Mortjgage,  Statute, 
And  hard,  but  we'll  bring  W  ax  to  the  it- 
trieve ' :                           [charge  iL 
Each  know  hit  several  province,  and  dis- 
Fit.  i^o  admire  this  nimble  mgine,  PidL- 
lock.         \Fitton  is  brought  about 
Ct/m.  Cuz,  what  did  1  say  > 
Fit.  You  have  rectified  my  error ! 

SCENE    IL 

Penny-boy  jun.  P.  Canter,  Pecunia,  Statute^ 
Band,  Mortgage,  H^ax,  Broker,  Custo- 
mers. 

P.  jun.  By  your  leave,  centlemen,  what 
news  ?  ^ood,  good  still, 

V  your  new   ofhce?    Princess,   here's  the 
Staple !  [cess. 

This  b  the  govemour,  kiss  him,  noble  prin- 

For  my  sake.  Thoni,  how  is  it,  honest  Thorn  ? 

How  does  thy  place,  and  thou?  my  crea- 
ture, princess, 

[lie  tells  Pecuuui  of  Thorn. 

This  is  my  creature,  give  him  your  band  to 


kiss, 

He  was  mv  barber,  now  he  v^  rites  cUricusf 
1  bought  (hispiacefor  him,  and  gave  it  him* 
P.  Ca.  He  should  have  spoke  of  that,  sir, 
and  not  you ; 
Two  do  not  do  one  office  well. 

P.juu.  *'l  is  true. 
But  1  am  loth  to  lose  my  courtesies. 
P.  Ca.  So  are  all  they  that  do  them  to 
vain  ends,  [selves. 

And  yet  you  do  lo%  when  you  pay  yoiir- 
P.jun.  No  more  o*  your  sentences.  Can- 
ter, they  are  stale ; 
We  come  for  news,  remember  where  you  arc, 
I  pray  thee  let  my  princess  hear  some  newi^ 
Good  master  Cymoal. 

Cym.  What  news  would  she  hear  ? 
Or  of  what  kind,  sir  ? 


Act  3.  Scene  2.] 


THE  STAPLE  OF  NEWS. 
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P.Jun.  Any,  any  kind. 
So  it  be  news,  the  newest  that  thou  hast. 
Some  news  of  state  for  a  princess. 
C^.  Read  from  Rome  there. 

INavsfrom  Rome. 
Tho.  They  write,  the  king  of  Spain  is  cho- 
sen pope.        I 
P.jun,  How? 
Tfio,  And  emperor  too,  the  tliirtieth  of 

February. 
P.jun.  Is  the  emperor  dead  ? 
Cym,  No,  but  he  has  resign'd, 

[News  oftlu:  emperor  and  Tilly. 
And  trails  a  pike  now  under  Tilly. 
FiL  For  penance. 
P.jun.  Ihese  will  beget  strange  turns  in 

Christendom  ! 
Tho.  And  Spinola  is  made  general  of  the 
Jesuits.  \Ncws  of  ^noia. 

P.jun.  Stranger! 
-  Fit,  Sir,  all  are  alike  true  and  certain. 
C^n,  All  the  pretence  to  the  fifth  monarchy 
[rhe^h  monarchy,  uniting  the  ecclesUa^ 
tic  and  sectuiar  power. 
Was  held  but  vain,  until  the  ecclesiastic 
And  secular  powers  were  united  thus. 
Both  in  one  person. 

Fit.  'T  hs^  been  long  the  aim 
Of  the  house  of  Austria. 
Cym.  See  but  Maximilian 

lA  plot  qfihe  house  of  Austria, 
His  letters  to  the  baron  of  Bouttersheim, 
Or  Scheiter-huyssen. 

Fit.  No,  of  Liechtenstein, 
Lord  Paul,  1  think. 

P.jun.  I  have  heard  of  some  such  thing. 
Don  Spinola  made  general  of  the  Jesuits! 
A  priest !  [  More  trf  Spinola. 

Cum.  O,  no,  he  is  dispensed  withal 
Andthe  whole  society,  who  do  now  appear 
The  only  engineers  of  Christendom. 

P.jun.  They  liave  been  thought  so  long 

and  nghtly  too. 
Fit.  Witness  the  engine  that  they  have 
presented  him. 
To  wind  himself  with  up  into  tlie  moon. 
And  thence  make  all  his  discoveries ! 
O/m.  Read  on. 
'  TXo.  And  Vittellesco,  he  that  was  last  ge- 
neral^ 
Being  now  tuin'd  cook  to  the  society, 
lias  drest  his  excellence  such  a  dish  of 

eggs IHis  eggs. 

P.jun.  vVhat,potch*d? 
T/io.  No,  powUer'd. 
Cym.  All  the  yoke  is  wild-fire. 
As  he  sliall  need  beleaguer  no  more  towns. 
But  throw  his  egg  in. 

Fit.  It  shall  clear  consume 
Palace  and  place ;  demolish  and  be^r  down 
AU  strengths  before  it ! 
Cym.  Never  be  exttnguish*d, 


Till  all  become  one  ruin ! 
Fit.  And  from  Florence. 
Tho.  They  write  was  found  in  Galilaio's 
study,  lGalilao*s  study. 

A  burning-glass  (which  they  have  sent  him 
too) 

To  fire  any  fleet  that's  out  at  sea 

Cym.  By  nio<^nshine,  is't  not  so  ? 
Jlio.  Yes,  sir,  i'  the  water. 

\Tke  ifurning-giass  by  moonshine. 
P.jun.   His  strengths  will  be  unresist!  ble, 
if  this  hold! 
Ha'  you  no  news  against  him  on  the  contrary  ? 
Cle.  Yes,  sir,  they  write  here,  one  Corne- 
lius-bon,         IThe  Hollanders'  eel. 
Hath  made  the  Hollanders  an  invisible  eel 
To  swim  the  haven  at  Dunkirk,  and  sink  all 
The  shipping  there. 
P.jun.  Why  ha'  not  you  this.  Thorn  ? 
Cym.  Because  he  keeps  the  pontifical  side. 
IPenntf-boy  will  liave  him  cluuige  sides. 
P.jun.  How !  change  sides.  Thorn,  'twas 
never  in  my  thought  [down 

To  put  thee  up  against  ourselves.    Come 
Quickly. 

Cym.  Why,  sir? 

P.jun.  I  ventur'd  not  my  money 
Upon  those  terms :  if  he  may  change,  why  so. 
ril  ha'  him  keep  his  own  side,  sure. 

Fit.  Why,  let  him, 
'Tis  but  writing  so  much  over  again. 
P.jun.  For  that  I'll  bear  the  charge: 
there's  two  pieces.  [man. 

Fit.  Come,  do  not  stick  with  the  gentle* 
Cym.  I'll  take  none,  sir. 
And  ]^et  he  shall  ha'  the  place. 
P.jun.  They  shall  be  ten  then. 

\Tkough  he  pay  for  it. 
Up,  Thorn,  and  the  office  shall  take  'em. 

Keep  your  aide,  Thom. 
Know  your  own  side,  do  not  forsake  your 
side,  Thom. 
Cym.  Read. 

ilio.  They  write  here  one  Cornelius-Son 
Hath  made  the  Hollanders  an  invisible  eel 
1  o  swim  the  haven  at  Dunkirk,  «md  sink  all 
The  shipping  there. 
P.jun.  But  how  is't  done  ? 
Cym.  V\\  shew  yx)u,  sir. 
It  is  an  Automa,  runs  under  water. 
With  a  snug  nose,  and  has  a  nimble  tail 
Made  like  an  augre,  with  which  tail  she 
wriggles  [straight. 

Betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship',  and  sinks  it 
P.jun.  Whence  ha*  you  this  news? 
Fit.  From  a  right  hand,  1  assure  you, 
The  eel-boats  here,  that  lye  before  Queens. 

hythe. 
Came  out  of  Holland. 

P.jun.  A  most  brave  device. 
To  murder  their  fiat  bottoms. 
Fit.  I  do  grant  you : 


'She  xuriggles 


fiepwixt  the  costs  qfa  ship.']  i.  e.  the  ribs ;  from  the  Latin  cosim.    Mr.  Symf«ok« 
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But  what  if  Spinolal  have  a  new  project, 
idpinoia's  new  project ;  an  army  in  cork- 
shftes. 
To  briUR  an  army  over  in  cork-shoes. 
And  land  them  here  at  Harwich?  all  hit 
horse  [ordnance. 

Are  shod  witli  cork,  aUd  fourscore  pieces  of 
Mounted  upon  cork-carnages,  with  madders 
In?'teati  w  wh<?els,  to  run  the  passage  over 
At  a  spring-tide. 
/*.  ;tt».  Is'ttrue? 
Fit.  A9  true  as  the  rest, 
P.jtai.  lie'll  never  leave  his  engines :  I 
would  hear  now 
Some  curious  newt. 
Cym,  As  what? 
P.Jun,  Magick  or  Alchymy, 
Or  flying  i'  the  air,  I  care  not  what, 
Cie,  They  write  from  Libtzig  (reverence 
to  your  ears) 
The  art  of  ura\^ing  farts  out  of  dead  bodies, 
[^Extraction  t^Jarts. 
Is  by  the  brothorhood  ot  the  Rosie  Cross 
Produc'd  unto  perfection,  in  so  sweet 

And  rich  a  tincture 

Fit,  As  Uiere  is  no  princess,       [traction. 
But  may  perfume  her  chamber  with  th*  cx- 
P.jun.   \  hi^re's  for  you,  princess. 
P,  Co,  What,  a  fart  for  he|'  ? 
P^juh,  I  mean  the  spirit. 
P.  Co.  Beware  how  she  resents  it. 
P.jun.  And  what  hast  thou.  Thorn  ? 
7>w.  The  perpetual  motioii, 

[  Tlie  perpetual  motion. 
Is  here  found  out  by  an  ale-wife  in  Saint 

Katherine's, 
At  the  sign  o'  the  Dancing  Bears. 

P.jun*  What,  from  her  tap? 
I'll  go  sec  that,  or  else  V\\  send  old  Canter. 
He  can  make  that  discovery. 
P.  Co.  Yes,  in  ale. 
P.jun^  Let  me  have  all  this  news  made 

up  and  seai'd. 
Reg.  The  people  press  upon  us.    Please 
you,  sir, 
Withdraw  with  your  fair  princess.    There's 
a  room, 

ITfie  Register  offers  him  a  room. 
Within,  sir,  to  retire  to. 

P,Jun.  No,  good  register. 
We'll  stand  it  out  here,  and  observe  your 
piBce; 
[The  office  calf'd  the  koutc  qffame. 


What  news  it  issuel 

Reg  '1  is  the  house  of  fame,  sir. 
W'here  both  the  curious  and  the  Deglioent^ 
The  scrupulous    and   careless,   wild  and 

stav'd. 
The  idle  and  laborious,  all  do  meet. 
To  taste  the  comu-copix  of  her  nunours. 
Which  she,  the  mother  of  sport,  pleaaethto 

scatter 
Among  the  vulvar:  baits,  sir,  for  the  people! 
And  they  will  bite  like  tishes. 
P.jun.  Let  US  see  it. 

Dop^  lia'  you  in  your  profane  shop  any 
news  [\  Cust.  a she-BuptuL 

O*  the  saints  at  Amsterdam  ? 
Reg.  Yes,  how. much  would  you? 
Dop.  Six  penny-worth. 
Reg.  Lay  your  money  down ;  read,  Thomas. 
Tko.  The  suints  do  « rite,  they  expect  a 
prophet  shortly, 
«        [^Prophet  Baal  ejpecfedin  HoUoMd, 
Tlie  prophet  iiaa],  to  be  sent  over  to  them. 
To  calculate  a  time,  and  half  a  time. 
And  the  whole  time ',  according  to  Nao- 
metrj'. 
P.>ii.  What's  that? 

Tho.  The  measuring  o'  the  temple;  a  cabal 

Found  out  but  lately,  andset  out  by  Archie^, 

lArchie  mourned  tUtn, 

Or  some  such  head,  ot  whose  long  coal  they 

have  heard. 
And  being  black,  des'u-e  it. 
Dop.  Peace  be  with  them !  ' 
Reg,  So  there  had  need,  for  they  are  still 
by  the  ears 
One  with  another. 
/>£|p.  It  is  their  zeal, 
ffeg.  Most  likely. 

Dop.  H  aye  you  np  other  of  that  specaes } 
Reg.  Yes, 
But  dearer,  it  will  cost  you  a  shilling. 
^  Dop.  Verily, 

There  is  a  nme-pence,  I  will  shed  no  more, 
Reg,  Not  to  the  good  o'  the  saints  ? 
Dop.  1  am  not  sure 
That  man  is  good. 

Reg.  Read  from  Constantinople 
Nine  penny'orth. 
Tho,  They  give  out  here,  the  Grandrsignior 
[The  Great  Turk  tvnCd  Citristian, 
Is  certainly  turned  Christian ;  and  to  clear 
The  controversy  'twixt  the  pope  and  him,  . . 
Which  is  the  Antichrist,  he  means  to  visit 


•  The  prophet  Baal,  to  be  sent  over  to  them, 
To  caicuUUe  a  time,  end  half  a  time. 

And  the  wh  ole  tim  b  .]  This  was  intended  to  ridicule  the  Fanaticks  of  those  days,  who 
dealt  much  in  expounding  the  prophecies  contained  in  tlie  Revelations,  and  applied  them 
to  thenriklvcs.  VVe  read  that  the  woman  fled  from  the  face  of  the  serpent  into  the  wilder- 
pess,  where  she  was  nourished  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  italf  a  time.  Revel,  xii.  U.  Thb 
cornprthtnds  the  space  ot  1260  days,  (as  it  ig  said  above  in  the  6th  verse)  or  the  space  of 
42  nu.nths;  a  tif(ie,  times,  and  half  a  time,  \>eing  twelve,  twenty-four,  and  sixmontfas; 
and  the  old  Jewish  month  was  thirty  days.  By  the  prophet  Baal,  b  meant  any  factious 
leader,  \]\nt  John  Baal,  a  Kentish  niinister,  and  fomenter  of  the  rebellion  by  Wat  Tyler 
\Xi  Kithard  the  lid's  time.  ^ 

*  And  set  out  by  A&cbie.]    At  that  time  the  court-fool. 
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The  church^at  Amsterdam  this  very  summer. 
And  quit  all  marks  o*  the  beast. 

Dop.  Now  joytul  tidings. 
Who  brought  in  ibis }  which  emissary } 

Rcfi;.  Buz, 
Your  countryman. 

l)op.  Now,  blessed  be  the  man« 
And  liis  whole  family,  with  tlie  nation. 

Jitg,  Yes,  for  Amboyna,  and  the  justice 
there ! 
This  is  a  Doper,  a  she- Anabaptist ! 
Seal  and  deliver  her  her  news,  dispatch. 

2  Cust,    Ha*    you  any   news  from   the 

Indies  ?  any  miracle  [2  CuiL 

Pone  in  Japan  by  the  Jesuits  ?  or  in  China  ? 
Cle,  No,  but  we  hear  of  a  colony  of  cooks. 
[^  colony  nfcook4  sent  ovtr  to  convert  the 
cannitiids. 
To  be  set  ashore  o'  the  coast  of  America, 
For  the  conversion  of  the  cannibals. 
And  making  them  good  eating  Christians. 
Here  comes  the  colonel  that  undertakes  it. 

3  Cust,  Who,  captain  Lickfinger ! 

[3  Cust,  by  colonet  Lickfiager. 
Lie.  News,  news,  my  boys  ! 
I  am  to  furnish  a  great  tcast  to-day. 
And  1  would  have  what  news  Uie  ofHce 
atfords. 
Cle,  We  were  venting  some  of  you,  of 

your  new  project. 
Reg.  Atore 'twas  paid  for,  you  were  some- 
what too  hasty. 
P.jun,  What,  Lickhnger  !  wilt  thou  con- 
vert the  cannibait 
With  spit  and. pan  divinity  ? 

Uc.  ^\T,  for  that 
J  will  not  urge,  but  for  the  fire  and  zeal 
To  the  true  cause  ;  thus  1  liave  undertaken : 
With  two  lay-brethren,  to  myself,  no  more. 
One  o'  ti;o  broach,  th'  other  o*  the  boyler. 
In  one  six  months,  and  by  plain  cookery, 
^I'o  niagtckto  it,  but  old  Japhct's  physxk, 
The  father  of  the  European  arts, 
1  o  make  such  sauces  for  the  savages. 
And  cook  their  meats,  with  those  enticing 

steams. 
As  it  would  make  our  Cannibal-christians 
Forbear  the  mutual  eating  one  another. 
Which  they  do  do,  more  cunningly,  than  the 

wild 
Anthropophagi,  that  snatch  only  strangers, 
'  Like  my  old  patron's  dog  there. 

P.jun,  O,  my  uncle's  ! 
Is  dinner  ready,  Lickfinger  ? 


Lie.  When  you  please,  «r. 
I  was  bespeaking  but  a  parcel  of  news, 
1  o  strew  out  the  long  meal  vrithal,  butH 

seems 
You  are  fumish'd  here  already. 

P.jf'un.  O,  nothalf!  [claroations. 

Lie.  W^hat  court-news  is  there  ?  any  pro- 
Or  edicts  to  come  forth  ? 

Tho.  Yes,  there  is  one,  [ourtiade. 

That  the  king|s  barber  has  got,  for  aid  of 
Whereof  there  is  a  manifest  decay, 
A  precept  for  the  wearing  of  long  hair, 

\To  let  long  hair  run  to  seed,  to  sow  bald 
pates. 
To  run  to  seed,  to  sow  bald  pates  withal. 
And  the  preservmg  fruitful  heads  and  chins. 
To  help  a  mystery  almost  antiquated. 
Such  as  are  bsdd  and  barren  beyond  hope. 
Are  to  be  separated  and  set  by 
For  ushers  to  old  countesses:  and  coach- 
men* 
To  mount  their  boxes  reverently,  and  drive. 
Like  lapwings,  with  a  shell  upo*^  theur  heads, 
Tliorow  the  streets. 

Lie.  Ha*  you  no  news  o*  the  stage  ? 
They'll  ask  me  about  new  plays  at  dinnet> 

time, 
And  I  should  be  as  dumb  as  a  fish. 

Tho,  O!  yes. 
There  is  a  legacy  left  to  the  king's  players, 
lSpatato*s  legacy  to  tJie  players. 
Both  for  their  various  shitting  of  their  scene. 
And  dextrous  change  of  their  persons  to  all 

shapes 
And  all  disguises,  by  the  right  reverend 
Archbishop  of  Spalato. 

Lic.  He  is  dead  that  play'd  him  ! 

Tho.  'i  hen   h'has  lost  his  share  o*  the 
legacy. 

Lic.  What  news  of  Gundomar  ? 

Tho.  A  second  fistula, 

[Gundomar's  use  of  the  Game  at  CJ^ess,  or 
play  so  called. 
Or  an  excoriation  (at  least) 
For  putting  the  poor  English  play,  was  writ 

To  such  a  sordid  use,  as  (is  said)  he  did. 
Of  cleansing  his  posteriors. 
Lie.  Justice  !  justice  ! 
Tho.  Since  when,  be  lives  condemn*d  to 
his  share  at  Bruxeis, 
And  there  sits  filing  certain  politic  hinges. 
To  hang  the  states  on  h'iias  heav'd  olf  the 
hooks. 


Lic. 


-And  coachmen 


To  mount  their  boxes  reverently.']  This  seems  to  be  an  interruption  of  Lickfinger's 
and  a  part  of  Tom's  speech  :  I  imagine  that  Lickfinger  ought  not  to  speak  till  he  asks  the 
question, 

Ha^  you  no  news  &  the  stage  f 
and  I  have  accordtnglyK-eformed  the  speeches  in  that  manner. 

♦  For  putting  the  poor  Knglish  play,  vms  writ  nfhim.l  Our  iirthOT  tells  us  it  was  the 
play  called  the  Gftme  at  Cliess :  a  comedy  ascribed  to  Thomas  Middleton ;  the  game  is 
playM  between  the  church  of  England,  and  the  church  of  Rome,  as  I.angbain  tells  us; 
Ignatius  Loyola  being  spectator,  the  former  in  the  end  gaining  the  victory.  'Tis  not  im- 
probable, that  in  this  representation  a  character  might  have  been  designed  for  Gundomar. 
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Lie,  What  must  you  have  for  these  ? 
P.jun,  I'hou  sbalt  pay  nothing. 
But  reckon  him  i'  the  bill.    There's  twenty 
pieces, 

IHe  gives  txverUy  pieces  to  the  office. 
Her  grace  bestows  upon  toe  office,  Thom  : 
Write  thou  that  down  for  news. 

Reg,  We  may  well  do't. 
We  Have  not  many  such. 

P.jun,  There's  twenty  more, 
If  you  say  so ;  my  princess  is  a  princess ! 

\_DoHbles  it. 
And  put  that  too  under  the  office-seal. 
[Cym.  takes  Pecunia  aside,  courts  and  zvoos 

fur  to  the  office. 

Ct/m.  If  it  will  please  your  grace  to  sojourn 

here, 

And  take  my  roof  for  covert,  you  shall  know 

The  rites  belonging  to  your  blood  and  birth. 

Which  few  can  apprehend :    these  sordid 

servants. 
Which  rather  are  your  keepers,  than  at- 
tendants, 
Should  not  come  near  your  presence.    I 

would  have 
You  waited  on  by  ladies,  and  your  train 
Borne  up  by  persons  of  quality  and  honour ; 
Your  meat  should  be  served  m  with  curious 

dances. 
And  set  upon  the  board  with  virgin  hands, 
Tun'd  to  their  voices  ;  not  a  dish  rcmov'd. 
But  to  the  musick,  nor  a  drop  of  wine 
M'lxtf  with  his  water,  without  harmony. 
Pec.  You  are  a  courtier,  sir,  or  somewhat 
more, 
That  have  this  tempting  language  ! 

Cym,  Vm  your  servant,  [pear 

Excellent  princess,  and  would  ha'  you  ap- 
•I'hat  which  you  are.    Come  forth  the  state 

and  wonder 
Of  these  our  times,  dazzle  the  vulgar  eyes. 
And  strike  the  people  blind  with  admira- 
tion. 
P.  Ca.  Why    that's  the  end  of  wealth ! 
thrust  riches  outward. 
And  remain  beggars  witijn :  contemplate 
nothing  [money. 

But  the  vile  sordid  things  of  time,  place. 
And  let  the  noble  and  the  prrcious  go  ; 
Virtue  and  honesty,  hung  *em  ;  poor  tirin 
membranes  [fates ! 

Of  honour;  who  respects  them?    0,  the 
How  hath  ail  just  true  reputation  fallen, 
Since  money,  this  base  money  'gan  to  have 
any ; 
[^Fition  hoik  been  courtitig  thexvaiting-xvo- 

men,  this  tuhilCf  and  is  Jeered  by  them. 
Ban,  Fity  the  gentleman  is  not  immortal. 


^oj.  As  he  gives  out,  the  place  is  by 

description. 

Fit,  A  very  paradise,  if  you  saw  all,  lady.    , 

ATor.  I  am  the  chamber-maid,  sir,  you    | 
mistake,  ' 

My  lady  may  see  all.  [Band, 

Fit,  Sweet  mistress  Statute,  gentle  niistresi 
And  mother  Mortgage,  do  but  get  her  grace 
To  sojourn  here. 

Pic.  I  thank  you,  eentle  W^ax- 

Mor.  If  it  were  a  chattel,  1  would  try  my 
credit.  fit  so. 

Pic.  So  it  is,  for  term  of  life,  we  count 

Sta,  She  means  inheritance  to  him  and 
his  heirs: 
Or  that  he  could  assure  a  state  of  yean : 
rU  be  his  Statute-staple,  Statute-nierchaot« 
Or  what  he  please. 

Pic,  He  can  expect  no  more. 

Dan,  His  cousin,  alderman  Security » 
That  he  did  talk  of  so,  e'en  now — 

Sta.  Who  is  [city. 

The  very  broch  o'  the  bench,  gem  o'  the 

Ban.  ile  and  'his  deputy,  but  assure  hk 
life 
For  one  seven  years. 

Sta,  And  see  what  we'll  do  for  bim. 
Upon  his  scarlet  motion. 

Ban,  And  old  chain, 
Tliat  draws  the  city-ears. 

ff^ax.  When  he  says  nothings 
But  twirls  it  thus. 

Sta.  A  moving  oratory !  [quence  I 

Ban.  '  Dumb  rhetonck  and  silent  elo- 
As  the  fine  poet  says ! 

Com,  They  all  scorn  us ; 
Do  you  not  sce't  ?  the  family  of  scorn  ! 

Bro.  Do  not  believe  him  :  gentle  master 
Picklock, 
They  understood  you  not;  the  gentlewomen. 
They  thought  you  would  ha'  my   lady  so- 
journ with  you. 
And  you  desire  but  now  and  then  a  visit. 

Pic,  Yes,  if  she  pleas'd,  sir,    it  would 
much  advance 
Unto  the  office,  her  contiimal  residence  1 
(I  speak  but  as  a  member.) 

Brc.  'Tis  enough. 
I  apprehend  you.    And  it  shall  go  hard. 
But  I'll  so  work,  as  somebody  shall  w  ork 
herr 

Pic,  Pray  you  change  with  our  master 
but  a  word  about  it. 

P,jun.  Well,  Lick-finger^  sec  tliat  ouf 
meat  be  ready. 
Thou  hast  news  enougii. 

Lie.  Something  of  BethUemGabor, 
And  then  Tarn  gone. 


Ban»  Dumb  rhetorick  and  silent  eloquence  ! 

As  the  fine  poet  says  /]    A  sneering  allusion  to  these  lines  #f  Daniel ; 
•*  Ah  I  beauty,  syren,  fair  inchanting  good, 
"  Sweet  silent  rhetorick  ot  persuading  eye?, 
"  Dumb  eloquence,  whose  power  doth  move  the  blood, 
*^  More  thaa  the  words,  or  wisdom  of  the  wise." 

Pamiei-'s  Cifmplaint  qf  Rosamonds 
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Tho.  We  hear  he  has  devU'd 
A  drum,  to  fill  all  Christendom  with  the 
sound :      [ Beth' lem  Gak'rr's  drum. 
But  that  he  cannot  draw  his  forces  near  it. 
To  march  yet,  for  the  violence  of  the  noise. 
And  therefore  he  is  fain,  by  a  design, 
To  carry  'em  in  the  air,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance, 
Till  he  married,  then  they  shall  appear. 
Lie.  Or  never;    well,  God  b'  wi'   you 
'(stay,  who's  here  ?) 
A  little  of  the  Duke  of  Bavier,  and  then — 
IThe  duke  cf  Bavier. 
Clc.  He  has  taken  a  grey  habit,  and  is 
turn'd  [grist 

iTie  church's  miller,   erinds  the  catholic 
With  every  wind  ;  and  Tilly  takes  the  toll. 

4  Cast.  Ha'  you  any  news  o'  the  pageants 

to  send  down  [4  Cusi.  The  pageants. 
Into  the  several  counties  ?  All  the  country 
Expected  from  the  city  most  brave  speeches. 
Now,  at  the  coronation. 

Idc.  It  expected  [mute, 

More  than  it  understood ;  for  they  stand 
Poor  innocent  dumb  things ;  they  are  but 
wood,  [on ;  yet 

As  is  the  bench  and  blocks  they  were  wrought 
If  May-day  come,  and  the  sun  shine,  per- 
haps [vocal. 
They'll  «ing  like  Memnon's  statue,  and  be 

5  Cust,  Ha'  you  any  forest  news  ? 

[5  Cust.  The  new  park  in  the  forest  of  fools. 
Tho.  None  very  wild,  sir  ; 
Some  tame  there  is,  out  o'  the  forest  of  fools, 
A  new  park  is  making  there,  to  sever 
Cuckolds  of  Antler,  from  the  rascals.    Such 
Whose  wives  are  dead,  and  have  since  cast 

their  heads, 
'Shall  remain  cuckolds  pollard. 
Iac.  I'll  ha'  that  news. 

1  Cust.  And  I. 

2  Cust.  And  I. 

3  Cust.  And  I. 

4  Cust.  And  I. 

5  Cust,  And  1. 

IPenmj'bai/  would  invite  the  master  of  ilte 

office. 
Cym,  Sir,  I  desire  to  be  excus'd ;  and, 
madam, 
I  cannot  leave  my  office  the  first  day. 
My  cousin  Fitton  here  shall  wait  upon  you, 
A^nd  emissary  Picklock. 

P.jun.  And  Thorn.  Clericus  ? 
Cym.  I  cannot  spare  him  yet,  but  he  shall 
follow  you,  [the  office. 

When  they  have  order'd  the  rolls.     Shut  up 
When  you  ha'  done,  till  two  o*  clock. 

SCENE    III. 
Shunfield,  Almanack,  Madrigal,  Clerks. 

,    Shun.  By  your  leave#  clerks. 
Where  shall  we  dine  to-day }  do  you  know? 
thejeerers.  , 

Mm.  Where  is  my  fellow  Fitton  ? 

llio.  New  gone  forth. 


Shttn.  Cannot   yoilr  office  tell  us,  ^hat 
brave  fellows 
Do  eat  together  to-day,  in  town,  and  where  f 

Tho.  Yes,  there's  a  gentleman,  the  brave 
heir,  young  Penny-boy, 
Dines  in  Apollo. 

Mad.  Come,  let's  thither  then, 
I  ha*  supt  in  Apollo. 

Aim.  With  the  Muses. 

Mad.  No, 
But  with  two  gentlewomen,  call'd  the  Grace! 

Aim.  They  were  ever  three  in  poetry. 

Mad.  This  was  truth,- sir. 

Tho.  Sir,  master  Fitton's  there  too. 

Shun.  All  the  better. 

Aim.  We  may  have  a  jeer,  perhaps. 

Shun.  Yc^,  you'll  drink,  doctor, 
(If  there  be  any  good  meat)  as  much  good 

wine  now. 
As  would  lay  up  a  Dutch  ambassador. 

Tho.  If  he  dine  there,  he's  sure  to  have 
good  meat, 
For  Lick-finger  provides  the  dinner. 

Aim.  Who? 
The  glor>^  o'  the  kitchen  ?  that  holds  cookery 
A  trade  from  Adam,  quotes  his  broths  and 

sal  lads. 
And  swears  he  is  not  dead  yet,  but  translated 
In  ?ome  immortal  crust,  the  paste  of  al- 
monds ?  [be  a  poet. 

Mad.  The  same.  He  holds  no  man  can 
That  is  not  a  good  cook,  to  know  the  palates 
And  several  tastes  o'  the  time.   ^He  draws 

all  arts 
Out  of  the  kitchen,  but  the  art  of  poetry. 
Which  he  concludes  the  same  with  coclcery. 

Shun.  Tut,  he  maintains  more  heresies 
than  that.  [pye> 

He'll  draw  the  magisterium  from  a  minc'd- 
And  prefer  jellies,  to  your  julips,  doctor. 

Aim.  I  was  at  an  olla-podrid^  of  his  ma- 
king. 
Was  a  brave  piece  of  cookery  !  at  a  funeral ! 
But  opening  the  pot-lid,  he  made  us- laugh. 
Who  had  wept  all  day  !  and  sent  us  such 

a  tickling 
Into  our  nostrils,  as  the  funeral  feast 
Had  been  a  wedding-dinner. 

Shun,  GV  him  allowance,  [Syren 

And  that  but  a  moderate,  he  will  make  a 
Sing  i'  the  kettle,  send  in  an  Arion 
In  a  brave  broth,  and  of  a  wat'ry  green. 
Just  the  sea-colour,  mounted  on  the  back 
Of  a  grown  conger,  but  in  suc^  a  posture. 
As  ail  the  world  would  take  him  for  a  dol- 
phin, [tion  !  but 

Afad.  He's  a  rare  fellow,  without  ques- 
He  holds  some  paradoxes. 

Aim.  I,  and  pseudodoxcs. 
Marry,  for  most,  he's  orthodox  i*  the  kitchen. 

Mud.  And  knows  tlie  clergy's  taste  ! 

Aim.  I,  and  the  laity  *s  I    [come  too  late. 

Shun.  You  think  not  o'  your  time,  we'll 
If  we  go  not  presently. 

Mad.  Away  then. 

Shun,  Sirs, 
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Yon  inucfc  «!$t  o*  tbic  news,  4o  stote  your 

office^ 
^  Who  dinet  and  sups  i'  tiie  town ;  where/ 

and  with  whom  :*' 
'Twill  be  beneficial :  when  you  are  stor*d. 
And  as  we  like  our  fare>  we  shall  reward  yon. 
Cle.  A  hungry  trade,  'twill  be. 
Tho.  Much  like  duke  Humphry's, 
But,  now  and  then,  as  the  wholesome  pro- 
verb says, 
'Twill  obwnapefamem  mnkuUmdo, 
0e.  Shut  up  the  •office,  gentle  brother 
Thomas.  [you* 

T/uK  Brotber  Nathaniel,  I  ha'  the  wine  for 
I  hope  to  see  us,  one  day,  emissaries. 
Off.  Why  not  ?   'Slic^  I  despair  not  to  be 
n»ster! 

SCENE    IV. 

Tenny-hoy  9en.  Broker,  Cymbal. 
He  is  startled  with  Broker's  coming  baek. 

p.  sen.  How  now  ?  I  think  I  was  bom 

under  Hercules'  star  ?  [me  ? 

Nothing  but  trouble  and  tumult  to  oppress 

Why  come  you  back  ?  where  is  your  charge  ? 

Bro.  I  ha'  brought 
A  gentleman  to  sp««k  with  you. 

F,  sen.  To  speak  with  me? 
You  know  'tis  death  for  me  to  speak  with 

any  man. 
What  is  he  ?  set  me  a  chair. 

Bro.  He  is  the  master 
Of  the  great  office. 

P.  sen.  What? 

Bro.  The  Staple  of  News.  [year. 

A  mighty  thing,  they  talk  six  thousand  a 

P,  sen.  Well,  bring  you  six  in.    Where 
ha'  you  left  Pecunia  ? 

Bro.  Sir,  in  Apollo,  they  are  scarce  set. 

P,  sen.  Bring  six. 

Bro.  Here  is  the  gentleman. 

P,  sen.  He  must  pardon  me, 
,1  cannot  rise,  a  diseas'd  man. 

Ct/m.  By  no  means,  sir, 
Respect  your  health  and  ease. 

-P.  sen.  It  is  «o  pride  in  me  !  [me  ? 

But  pain,  pain  :  what's  your  errand,  sir,  to 
Broker,  return  to  your  charge,  be  Argus- 
ey'd,        'iHe  sends  Broker  back. 
Awake  to  the  aflair  you  have  in  hand, 
Serve  in  Apollo,  but  take  heed  ot  Bacchus. 
Go  on,  sir. 

Cym.  I  am  come  to  speak  with  you. 

P.  sen,  'Tis  pain  for  me  to  speak,  a  very 
death,  ^ 
But  I  will  hear  you ! 

Cym.  Sir,  you  have  a  lady. 
That  sojourns  with  you. 

P.  sen.  Ha  ?  I  am  somewhat  short 

[//e  pretends  infirmity. 
In  my  sense  too  ■     ■ 

Cym.  Pecunia. 

P.  sen.  O*  that  side  very  imperfect ;  on — 

Cym.  Whom  I  would  draw 
OAner  to  a  poor  office,'!  am  master 


P.  sen.  My  hearing  is  very  dead,  yon 

•iust  apeak  quicker.  [sojoom 

Cym.  Or,  if  it  please  you,  sir,  to  let  her 
Id  part  with  me ;  1  have  a  moiety. 
We  will  divide,  half  of  the  profits. 

P.  sen.  Ha  ? 
I  hear  you  better  now ;  how  come  they  in  ? 
Is  it  a  certain  business,  or  a  casual  ? 
For  i  am  loth  to  seek  out  doubtful  courses, 
Run  any  hazardous  paths,  I  love  straight 

ways,  [totters; 

A  just  and  upright  man!  now  all  trade 
Thi  trade  of  money  is  fall'n  two   i'   the 

hundred. 
That  was  a  certain  trade,  while  th'  age  was 

thrifty,  [stocks, 

And  men  good  husbands,  look'd  into  thdr 
Had  their  minds  bounded ;  now  the  public 

riot 
Prostitutes  all,  scatters  away  in  coaches. 
In  footmen's  coats,  and  waiting-women's 

gowns. 
They  must  have  velvet  hanches  (with  a  pox) 
Now  taken  up,  and  yet  not  pay  the  use  ; 
Bate  of  the  use  ?  I  am  mad  with  this  timers 

manners. 

{^He  talks  vehemently  and  alfmd, 
Cym.  You  said  e'en  now,  it  was  death 

for  YOU  to  speak. 
P.  sen.  I,  but  an  anger,  a  just  anger,  (as 
this  is) 
Puts  life  in  man.    Who  can  endure  to  see 
The  fury  of  men's  gullets,  and  their  groins } 
What  fires,  what  cooks,  what  kitchens  might 

be  spar'd  ? 

[Af  mav'd  more  and  mare. 
What  stews,  ponds,  parks,  coo{>s,  gameis, 

magazines? 
What  velvets,  tiss'ies,  scarfs,  embroideries. 
And  laces  they  might  lack?     They  covet 

things [honour 

Superfluous  still ;  when  it  were  mucti  more 
They  could  want  necessary  !    what  need 

hath  nature 
Of  silver  dishes,  or  gold  chamber-p'>ts  ? 
Of  pfffuni'd  napkins,  or  a  numerous  faml> 
To  see  her  eat  ?  poor,  and  wise,  she  requini 
Meat  only ;  hunger  is  not  ambitious : 
Say,  that  you  were  the  emperor  of  pleasures, 
The  great  dictator  of  fashions,  for  ali  Europe. 
And  had  the  pomp  of  all  the  courts,  and 

kingdoms,  [seM* 

Laid  forth  unto  the  show?  to  make  you^ 
Gaz'd  and  adniir'd  at  ?  you  must  go  to  bed, 
And  take  your  natural  rest:  then  all  this 

vanislieth.  Qxjssest : 

Your  bravery  was  but  shewa;  'twas  not 
While  it  did  boast  itself,  it  wasthen  pcrisbijig. 
Cym.  This  man  has  healthful  lungs. 
P.  sen.  All  that  excess 
Appeared  as  little  yours,  as  the  spectators. 
It  scarce  fills  up  the  expectation 
Of  a  few  hours,  that  entertain  men's  lives. 
Cym.  He  has  the  monopoly  of  sole  speak- 
ing. 
Why,  good  sir?  you  talk  all.    IHeismnsry, 
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/>.  $en.  Why  should  T  not  ? 
Is  it  not  under  mine  own  roof  ?  my  ceiling? 

Cym.  But  I  came  here  to  talk  with  you. 

P.  9cn.  Why,  an*  I  will  not 
Talk  with  you,  sir?  you  are  answered ;  who 
sent  for  you  ? 

Cym.  Nobody  sent  for  me-*-^ 

F.  SOL  But  you  came;  why  then 
,Go  as  you  came,  here'9  no  man  bolds  you ; 
there, 

IBidi  him  get  out  of  his  Iioute. 
There  lies  yOur  way,  you  see  the  door. 

Cym.  This's  ttranjje ! 

P,  sen,  'Tis  my  civility,  when  I  do  not  re- 
lish [sir. 
The  party,  or  his  business.  Pray  you  be^ne, 
rU  ha'  no  venture  in  your  shop,  the  ofiice. 
Your  bark  of  six,  if  'twere  sixteen,  good  sir. 

Cym,  Yoy  are  a  i-ogue. 

[Ct/mbai  rails  at  him, 

P.  sen,  I  think  I  am,  sir,  truly. 

(^m,  A  rascal,  and  a  money-bawd. 

r,sen.  My  sir-names. 

Cym,  A  wretched  rascal ! 

P,  sen.  You  will  overflow - 

And  spill  all.  [He  jeers  Mm. 

Cym,  Caterpillar,  moth. 
Horse-leech,  and  dung-worm 

P.  sen.  Still  you  lose  your  labour. 
I  am  a  broken  vessel,  all  runs  out : 
A  shrunk  old  Dryfat.    Fare  you  well,  good 
six.  . 


Th€  Hdri  Imtermean  (tfler  Hit  third  Act. 

Censure.  ^*  A  notable  tough  rascal !  this 
*'  old  Penny-boy  !  right  city-bred !" 

Mirth  "  In  Silver-street,  the  region  ef 
"  money,  a  eood  scat  for  an  usurer." 

Tattle.  "  He  has  rich  ingredients  in  him, 
"  I  warrant  you,  if  they  were  extracted ;  a 
''  true  receipt  to  make  an  alderman,  an'  he 
"  were  well  wrought  upon,  accpiding  to 
«  art"  • 

Expectation.  "  I  would  ialn  see  an  alder- 
,'*  man  in  chimia  I  that  is,  a  treatise  of  aiUer- 
**  manity  truly  written." 

Censure.  "  To  shew  how  mucb  it  differs 
**  from  urbanity." 

Mirtk  "  I,  or  humanity.  Either  would 
*•  Mpear  in  this  Penny-boy,  an'  he  were 
'*  nghtly  distiird.  But  how  like  you  the 
**  news?  you  are  gone  from  that** 

Censure.  *'  O,  tliey  are  monstrous  I  scur- 
'*  vyi  and  stale  I  sknd  too  exotic!  ill 
•«  cook'dl  andilldlsh'd!" 


**  They  were  as  good,  yet, 
utter  could  make  them !" 
Ttittie,  "  In  a  word,  they  were  beastly 
battered!  be  shall  never  come  &  my 
bread  more,  nor  in  my  mouth,  if  I  can 
help  it  I  have  better  news  from  the 
bake-house,  by  ten  thousand  parts,  in  a 
morning;  or  the  conduits  in  Westminster! 
all  theccws  of  Tuttle-street,  and  both  the 
Alm'ries !  the  two  Sanctuaries!  long  and 
round  Wool-staple!  with  Kmg's-stfeet, 
and  Chanon-row  to  boot" 
Mirth.  "  1,  my  gossip  Tattle  knew  what 
fine  slips  grew  m  Gardener's-lane,  who  kist 
the  butcher's  wife  with  the  cow's  breath; 
what  matches  were  made  in  the  Bowling- 
alley,  and  what  bets  were  won  and  lost; 
how  much  grist  went  to  the  mill,  and 
what  beside;  who  conjur'd  in  Tuttle- 
fields,  and  how  many,  when  they  never 
came  there;  and  which  boy  rooe  upon 
doctor  Lamb  in  the  likeness  of  a  roaring 
lion,  that  ran  away  with  him  in  his  teeth, 
and  has  not  devoured  him  yet." 
Tattie.  '*  Why,  I  had  it  from  my  maid 
Joan  Hearsay ;  and  she  had  it  from  d 
,  a  limb  o'  the  school,  she  says,  a  little  limb 
of  nine  year  old;  who  tokl  her,  the 
master  left  out  his  conjuring-book  one 
day,  and  he  found  it,  and  so  the  fable 
came  about  But  whether  it  were  true  or 
no,  we  gossips  are  bound  to  believe  it» 
an*t  be  once  out,  and  a-foot:  how  should 
we  entertain  tlie  time  eke,  or  -find  our- 
selves in  fashionable  discourse,  for  all 
companies,  if  we  do  not  credit' all,  and 
make  more  of  it  in  the  reportmg?^ 
Censure.  "  For  my  part,  i  believe  it :  an* 
there  were  no  wber  than  1, 1  would  have 
ne*er  a  cunning  schoolmaster  in  England. 
I  mean,  a  cunning  man  a  schoolma<)ter  ; 
that  is,  a  conjurer,  or  a  poet,  or  that  had 
any  acquaintance  with  a  poet.  They 
make  all  their  schoiars  play-boys!  is't 
not  a  fine  sight,  to  see  all  our  children 
made  interluders  i  do  we  pay  our  money 
for  this?  we  send  Uieip  to  learn  thefr 
ffranmiar  and  their  Terence,  and  they 
learn  their  play-bodes.  Well,  they  talk  we 
shall  have  no  more  parliaments  (God  bless 
us),  but  an'  we  have,  I  hope,  i2eal-of-the- 
land  Busy  and  my  gossip  Kabby  Troubk- 
truth  will  start  up,  and  see  we  shall  have 
painful  good  ministers  to  keep  school,  and 
catechize  our  youth,  and  not  teach  'em  to 
spekk  plays,  and  act  fables  of  false  newt, 
in  this  tiianner,  to  the  superv^xati^Q  w 
i^Wti  aod  country,  with  a  wanton." 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE    I. 

p€fmyAHkyJun,  FiUon,  Shu^ficld^  Almanack^ 
Afadrigai,  Canier,  Picklock. 

PJun.f^OME,  gentlemen,  left  breathe 

V^        from  healths  a  while. 
This  Ltck-finger  has  made  as  a  good  dimier. 
For  our  Pecunta :  what  shalFs  do  with  our- 
selves, 
While  the  women  water,  and  the  fidlers  eat? 

Fit.  Let's  jeer  a  little. 

PJun.  Wliafsthat? 

Shun,  Expect,  sir.  [then  at  you. 

Jim,  We  first  begin  with  ourselres,  and 

Shun,  A  game  we  use. 

Afad,  We  ieer  ail  kind  of  persons 
We  meet  witnal,  of  any  rank  or  quality. 
And  if  we  cannot  jeer  them,  we  jeer  our- 
selves, [grateful ! 

P.  Ca,    A  pretty  sweet  society,  and  a 

Pic.  Pray  let's  see  some. 

Shun.  Hare  at  you  then,  lawyer. 
They  say,  there  was  one  of  your  coat  in 
Bethlem  lately.  [there. 

j4lm,  I  wonder  all  his  clients  were  not 

Mad.  They  were  the  madder  sort. 

Pic,  Except,  shr,  one 
Like  you,  and  he  made  verses. 

Fit.  Madrigal, 
A  jeer. 

Mad,  I  know. 

Shun.  But  what  did  you  do,  lawver, 
When  you  made  love  to  mistress  Band,  at 
dinner  ?  [client. 

Mad,  Why,  of  an  advocate,  he  grew  the 

P.jun.  Well  play'd,  my  poet. 

Mad.  And  shewM  the  law  of  nature 
Was  there  above  the  common-law. 

Shut.  Quit,  quit  [at  this, 

P.  fun.  Call  you  this  jeering  ?  I  can  play 
'Tts  iikea  ball  at  tennis. 

,Fit.  Very  like. 
But  we  were  not  well  in. 

Aim.  *Tis  indeed,  sir. 
When  we  do  speak  at  volley,  all  the  ill 
•We  can  one  of  another. 

Slum,  As  this  morning,  [your  uncle. 
(I  wouldjou  had  heard  us)  of  the  rogue 
•     Aim.  Tnat  money-bawd. 

Mad.  We  calFd  him  a  coat-card> 
C  the  last  order'. 

i*../iin.  What's -that  I  a  kuave?      [acript 

Mad.  Some  readings  have  it  so,  nry  manu- 
Doth  speak  it  varlet. 

P,  Ca.  And  yourself  a  fool 
^'  the  first  rank,  and  one  shall  have  the 
leading 


O'thc  right-hand  file,  under  this  brave  coxxs^ 
mander. 

P.^fun.  Whatsay'st  thou.  Canter? 

P.  Co.  Sir,  I  say,  this  is 
A  very  wholesome  exercise,  and  comely ; 
Like  lepers  shewing  one  another  their  s<^bs. 
Or  flies  feeding  on  ulcers. 

P.jun.  What  news,  gentlemen  ? 
Ha*  you  any  news  for  after  dinner  ?  mcthtnks 
We  should  not  spend  our  time  unprofitablj. 

P.  Ca.    They  never   lie,   sir,    bct^vcea 
meals  ;  'gainst  supper 
You  may  have  a  bale  or  two  brought  io. 

Fit.  iTiis  Canter 
Is  an  old  envious  knave ! 

Aim.  A  very  rascal. 

Fit.  I  ha'  mark'd  him  all  this  meal,  be  has 
done  nothing 
But  mock,  with  scurvy  faces,  all  we  said. 

Ahn.  A  supercilious  rogue !  he  looks  as  if 
He  were  the  patrico * 

M<id.  Or  arch-priest  o'  Canters,     [rascal. 

Shun.  He's  some  primate  metropolitan 
Our  shot-clog  makes  so  much  of  him. 

Aim.  Thelaw, 
And  he  does  govern  him. 

P.  sen.  What  say  you,  gentlemen  ? 

Fit.  We  say,  we  wonder  not,  your  man  o* 
law  [it  comes, 

Should  be  so  |;racious  wi'  you ;  but  how  u 
This  rogue,  this  Canter! 

P.jun.  O,  good  words, 

fit.  A  fellow 
That  speaks  no  lanpiage 

Aim.  But  what  jmghng  gypsies 
And  pcdlers  trade  in 

Fit.  And  no  honest  Christian 
Can  understand 

P.jun.  Why,  by  that  argument 
You  are  all  Canters,  you,  and  you,  andyoc, 
[//c  spciidcs  to  all  tkejeercrs. 
All  the  whole  world  are  Canters,  I  will 

prove  it 
In  your  professions. 

P.jun.  I  would  fain  hear  this :  [while. 
But  stay,  my  princess  conies,  provide  the 
I'll  call  tor  it  anon.    How  fares  your  grace ! 

SCENE    II. 

\To  them}    Uckfingert  PccumOf  StaMe^ 
Band,  H^ax. 

Lie.  I  hope  the  fare  was  good^ 
Pec.  Yes,  Lick-finger, 
And  we  shall  thank  you  for  it,  and  reward 
you.  [Lick-fioger; 

Mad.  Nay,  I'll  not  lose  my  arguoi^^ 


We  calVd  him  a  coat-card, 

€'  tfte  last  order,']  i.  c*  A  knave.    See  the  Ncso  Inn,  act  1.  not  5. 
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[lichfinger  is  ckaiUr^d  by  Madrigal  of 
an  argument. 
Before  these  gentlemen,  I  affirm. 
The  perfect  and  true  strain  of  poetry 
Is  ratber  to  be  given  the  quick  cellar, 
Thau  the  fat  kitchen. 

lie,  Hcretick,  I  see 
Thou  art  for  the  vain  oracle  of -the  bottle. 
The  hogshead,  Trismegistus,  ts  thy  Pegasus. 
Thence  flows  thy  niuse*s  spring,  from  that 

hard  hoof. 
Seduced  poet,  I  do  say  to  thee,  .        [tains 
A  boiler,  range,  and  dresser  were  the  tbun- 
Of  all  the  knowledge  in  the  universe. 
And  they're  the  kitchens,  where  tlie  master- 
cook [know  him, 

(Thou  dost  not  know  the  man,  nor  canst  thou 
Till  thou  bast  serv'd  some  years  in  that  deep 
school,  [arts, 

That*s  both  the  nurse  and  mother  of  the 
And  hear* St  him  read,  interpret,  and  demon- 
strate !) 
A  master-cook  !  why,  he's  the  man  o'men. 
For  a  professor !  he  designs,  he  draws. 
He  paints,  he  carves,  he  builds,  he  fortifies. 
Makes  citadels  of  curious  fowl  and  fish. 
Some  he  dry-dishes,  some  motes  round  with 

broths;' 
Mounts  marrow-bones,  cuts  fifty  angled  cus- 
tards. 
Bears  bulwark  pies,  arid  for  his  outer  works. 
He  raiseth  ramparts  of  immortal  crust ; 
'  And  teacheth  all  tlie  tacUcks,  at  one  dinner : 
What  ranks,  what  files,  to  put  his  dishes  in; 
The  whole  art  military.    1  hen  he  knows 
The  influence  of  the  stars  upon  his  meats. 
And  all  their  seasons,  tempers,  qualitres. 
And  so  to  fit  his  relishes  and  sauces. 
He  has  nature  in  a  pot,  'bove  all  the  chy  mists. 
Or  airy  brethren  of  the  Rosie-cross. 
He  Ls  an  architect,  an  engineer, 
A  soldier,  a  physician,  a  philosopher, 
A  general  mathematician. 
Aiad.  It  is  granted. 
Pic,  And  that  you  may  not  doubt  him  for 

a  poet 

Aim,  This  fury  shews,  if  there  were  no- 
thing else ! 
And^tis  divine !  I  shall  for  ever  hereafter 
Admire  the  wisdom  of  a  cooki 

\Penmfhoif  is  courting  his  princess  all  the 

while. 
Ban,  And  we,  sir ! 


P.jun.  O,  how  fiiy  pHnceii  d|»^i  m^ 
with  her  ioqks. 
And  hales  me  in,  as  eddies  draw  in  boats, 
Or  strong  Charybdis  ships»  that  sail  too  near 
The  shelves  of  love  |  The  tides  of  your  two 

eyes ! 
Wind  of  your  breath,  are  such  as  suck  in  all 
That  do  approach  you  ! 
Pec,  Who  hath  changed  tay  servant? 
P,ju9U  Yourself,  who  dnnk  my  blood 
up  with  your  beams. 
As  doth  the  sun  tlie  sea !  Pecunia  shines 
Mpre  in  the  world  than  he;  and  makes  if 
spring  [show 

Where-c*er  she  favours !  please  her  but  tm 
Her  melting  wrists,  or  bare  her  ivory  hands, 
She  catches  still !  her  smiles  they  are  love's 

fetters! 

Her  breasts  his  apples!   her  teats  straw*, 

berries !  [civ. 

Where  Cupid  (were  he  present  now)  would 

Farewell  my  mother's  milk,  here's  sweeter 

nectar  * 
Help  me  to  praise  Pecuniae  gentlemen :  . 
She  is  your  princess,  lend  youf  wits. 

Fit,  A  lady  .  T 

The  graces  tauglit  to  move  i 
Aun.  The  hours  did  nune. 
[^Iheu  all  begin  the  encomium  qf  Pecunia, 
fU.  Whose  lips  are  the  inltruction'sirf  all 
lovers !  "  •     V 

Aim.  Her  eyes  their  lights,  and  rivals  .to 

the  stars! 
Fit,  A  voice,  as  if  that  hannony  still  spake '. 
Aim.  And  polish'd  skin,  whiter  than  Ve^ 

nus'  foot^ 
Fit,  Youn^ Hebe's  neck,  or  Juno's  arms! 
Aim,  A  hair,  [sweet 

Large  as  the  morning's,  and  her  breath  as 
As  meadows  aflor  rain,  and  but  new  mdwJi  1 
Fit.  Leda  might  yield  unto  her  for  a  face  I 
Aim.  Hermione  for  breasts>! 
Fit,  Flora  for  cheeks ! 
Aim.  And  Helen  for  a  mouth  ! 
P.jun,  Kiss,  kiss  'em,  ^Inoess. 

[She  kisseih  them. 
Fit.  The  pearl  doth  strive  in  whiteness 

with  her  neck.      . .     - 
Aim.  But  loseth  by  it:  here  the  snow- 
thaws  snow ; 
One  ftx>st  resolves  another ! 

Fit,  O,  ^behas 
A  front  too  slippery  to  be  look'd  upon !  * 


'  And  teacheth  all  the  tacticks,  at  one  dinner.']  We  have  all  this  in  the  masque  called 
Neptune's  Triumph :  our  poet  seems  so  pleased  with  his  conceit,  that  he  was  vilUngthe  good 
people  of  the  city  should  share  in  it,  as  well  %  the  finer  gentlemen  about  court 
'  Fit  0,  she  has 

A  front  too  slippery  to  be  lookt  tipon.]  The  poet  has  |iy«n  us  a  literal  translation  of 
the  expression  in  Horace : 

Urit  me  GlycercB  nitor 
Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius, 
Et  vultus  nimium  lubricus  aspici,  L.  1.  Od.  19* 

It  was  common  with  the  antients,  to  commend  living  beauties,  bj  comparing  them  to  wt>rks 
•f  art :  and  in  particular,  the  poets  use  many  terms  drawn  ^om  statu^  to  express  th|c 

beaut r 
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And  j^cff  that  btgv'ile  ^bt  %etf%  eyes ! 

FfjUH.  Kiss,  kiss  agUD;  winfc  says  ny 

man  o'  war }  {^Agmtu 

Skun,  I  say,  she's  more  than  fkme  can 

•  promiBe  o#  her,  fmattet! 

A  theme  that's  overcome  with  her  own 

P^raise  is  ftruck  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb 

with  her ! 
She  doth  astonish  commendation ! 
F.jun.  Well  pumpt  i'  ftith,  old  sailor ; 
kiss  him  too, 

\S%e  kiaetk  captain  Shui^ld. 
I1iou|^  he  be  9  slug.    What  says  my  poet- 
sucker  } 
He's  chewipg  his  muise's  ctid,  I  do  see  by  him. 
Mad,  I  have.ahnost  done,  i  want  but  e'en 
to  finish.  [still. 

Fit  That's  the  ill  luck  bf  all  his  works 
P.jun,  What?  [none. 

^Fit.  1  o  begin  many  works,  but  finish 
F.jun.  How  does  he  do  his  mistreis-work } 
Fit,  Imperfect. 

Aim,  1  cannot  thmk  he  finisheth  that 
P.Jun,  Leffthear. 

Mad.  It  is  a  madrigal ;  I  afiect  that  kmd 
Of  poem' much. 
F.jun.  And  thenee  you  ha*  the  tia|iie. 
Fit.  ^  It  is  hk  raie,  he  can  make  nothing 
ebc.  [pl«y*<n 

Mai,  I  made  it  to  the  tune  the  fidlers 
That  we  alt  lik'd  so  well. 
F,jun.  i^ood,  read  it,  read  it. 
Mod.  llu!  Sun  is  father  of  ail  dwtais,yoii 

Sitfer  and  gold. 
FJwk  ij  leave  your  prblogues>  say. 

Song. 

Mtfd,  ^'Atbriglitasisthesunhersirr, 

**  Or  eaith  her  mother,  in  her  best  at- 

tire. 
<f  Or  Mint,  the  imdwife,  with  her  fire, 
"  Comet  forth  her  grace  !'* 
(FJun.  That  Mint  the  midwife  does  well.) 
"The  splendour  of  the  wealthiest 
{nines !  [pertal  lines, 

<'  The  stamp  and  strettglE  of  all  im- 
''  Bodi  majesty  and  beauty  shkick 
«*  In  her  sweet  fcccl'* 
CFit.  That's  fairly  said  of  money.) 

**  Look  how  a  torch  of  tapef  light, 
*f  Or  of  that  torches  flame,  a  ^con 
bright;'* 
CP.wnfGood !) 

Mad.  Npw  there,  I  want  a  liae  to  fimsh,  sir. 
F.jmi.  "  Or  of  that  beacon's  fire,  moon- 
light: 
Mad.      *  *  So  takes  s^e  place ! 
(Fit.  'TIS  good.) 


Mmi.  Andtlienlhimataftliind 

<'  bhe  makes  good  cheer,  she  keepi 

full  boards, 
"  She  holds  a  fair  of  knights  and  lords, 
**  A  market  of  all  offices, 
'*  And  shops  of  honours,  more  or  lex. 
'^  According  to  Pecunia's  grace, 
'<  The  bride  hath  beauty,  blood,  aad 

place ; 
«*  The  Dridegroom  virtue,  Ta!oor,vit, 
**  ^d  wisdom,  as  he  stands  for  it" 

P.jtt^  Call  in  the  fidlefs.    Nick  the  boy 

shall  sin^  it.  [madam, 

Sweet  princess,. kiss  him,  kisi  'em  all,  dear 

And  at  the  close,  vouchsafe  to  call  them 

cousins. 

[ffe  ur^th  her  to  kits  tkem  afiL 
Fee.  Sweet  cousin  Madrigal,  and  cousin 
Fitton, 
My  cousin  Sbunfield,  and  my  learned  cousin. 
F.  Ca.  Al-manach,  though  they  call  him 
Almanack.  [his  mistress! 

Fie.  Why,  here's  the  prodigal  prostitiitct 
F.jun.  And  Picklock,  he  must  be  a  kim- 
mantoo. 
My  man  o*  law  will  teach  us  all  to  win. 
And  keep  our  own.    Old  founder. 

F.  Co.  Nothing,  I,  sir } 
I  am  a  wretch,  a  beg»r.  She  the  fortunate. 
Can  want  no  kindred ;  we  the  poot  know 
none. 
Fit.  Nor  none  shidl  know  by  my  taneat 
Aim.  Nor  mme. 
F.jun.  Sing,  boy,  sftand  here. 

[Tke  boy  wa^  the  mig- 
P.  Ca.  Look,  look,  bow  all  their  eyes 
Dance  i'  their  heads  (observe)  scattered  wHh 
lust!  rtickled 

At  sight  o'  their  brave  idol!  how  oieyare 
With  a  light  air !  the  bawdy  saraband ! 
They  are  a  kind  tyf  dancing  engines  all ! 
And  set  by  nature,  thus  to  run  alo^e 
To  every  sound !  all  things  withih,  without 
them,  rmere  monsta^ 

Move,  but  their  brain,  and  that  stands  still! 
Here  in  a  chamber,  of  most  subtil  feet ! 
And  make  their  legs  in  tune,  passing  tiie 

streets; 
These  are  the  ffallant  spirits  o'  the  age  ! 
The  miracles  o^  the  time  ?  that  can  cry  up 
And  down  men's  wits !  and  set  what  rate  oa 

tiling 
Their halfbrain'd  fancies  please!  nowpox 

upon  'em. 
See  how  solicitously  he  learns  the  jig, 
As  if  it  were  a  mystery  of  his  faith ! 
Shun.  A  dainty  ditty  ! 
Fit.  O,  he's  a*dainty  poet ! 
When  he  sets  to  it ! 


beauty  of  the  humap  body  itself.  In  tlm  passage  of  Horace,  we  wem  to  be  dhected  imr 
mediately  to  the  idea  taken  from  statues;  some  of  which,  among  the  antients,  are  said  to 
have  been  so  bright,  that  they  could  scarce  bear  to  look  upon  them  long  and  stcadfiy.  See 
the  v^ry  ingenious  Dr.  Spence's  Foiynutis,  p.  393.  note  It. 

*  ItuhU  ROSE,  he  can  tnakc  nothtng  eke.}  Alluding  i9  the  painter,  who  could  paint  no- 
thing  else  but  that  flower. 
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P.jun.  And  a  dainty  achobr  I 

{Thiy  ur<aUMrmA  wuk  admiratimt. 
Aim*  No,  no  great  schitoy  he  writei  like 

a  gentlemaou 
^mn^  Pox  o' jour  scholar! 
/*.  Co.  Pox  o^your  dntinctioD  \ 
As  if  a  scholar  were  no  gentleman. 
With  these,  to  write  like  a  gentlenuttv  will  hi 

time 
Become  all  one,  as  to  write  like  an  ass. 
These  gentlemen  ?  these  rascals  I  1  am  tick 
Of  indignation  at  'em. 
P.juru  How  do  yon  like%  sir  ? 
Fit.  'Tis  excellent ! 
Aim.  *Twa8  excellently  sung ! 
FU.  A  dainty  air! 
P.jun,  What  says  my  Dck-finger? 
Lie*  I  am  telling  mistress  Band,  and  mis- 
tress Statute,  [here ! 
What  a  brave  gentleman  you  are,  and  Wax, 
How  much  'twere  better,  that  my  lady's 

grace 
Would  here  take  up,  sir,  and  keep  house 
with  you. 
P.jun.  What  say  they? 
Sta,  We  could  consent,  ^ir,  wilUngly. 
Band,  I,  if  we  knew  her  grace  had  the 

least  likmg. 
fFax.  We  must  obey  her  graced  will  and 

pleasure. 
P.jttn.  I  thadc  you,  gentlewomen ;  ply 
'em,  Lickfinger. 
Give  mother  Mortgage,  there — > — 

lie.  Her  dose  of  sack. 
I  have  it  fbr  her,  and  her  distance  of  Hum. 
Pec,  Indeed  therein,  I  must  confess,  dear 
cousin, 
I  am  a  most  unfortunate  princess. 

Aim.  And 
You  still  will  be  so,  when  your  grace  may 
help  it 

\ThSs  gaUants  are  att  about  Pecunia. 
Mad,  Who'd  lie  in  a  room  wiUi  a  close- 
stool,  and  garlick. 
And  kennel  with  his  dogs,  that  had  a  prince 
Like  this  yountf  Penny-l>oy  to  sojourn  witii  ? 
Sfmn,  He'll  let  you  ha'  yoiir  liberty — ^ 
Aim.  Go  forth. 
Whither  you  please,  and  to  ^vliat   com-> 

Mad.  Scatter  yourself  amongst  us— -^ 
P.jwn.  Hope  of  Parnassus  ! 
Thy  ivy  shall  not  wither,  nor  thy  bays, 
Thou  snaH  be  had  into  her  grace's  cellar, 
And  there  know  sack  and  claret,  all  Decem- 
ber; 
Thy  vein  is  rich,  and  we  must  cherish  it 
Poets  and  bees  *swatm  now-a»days ;  but  yet 
Thd^e  are  not  those  good  taverns,  for  the  one 

sott. 
As  there  are  flow'ry  fields  to  feed  the  other. 
Though  bees  be  pleaa'd  with  dew,  ask  little 

Wnx, 
That  brings  the  honey  to  her  lady's  hive : 
The  poet  mnrt  have  wme;  and  he  shall  hare 
it 


SCENE   UL 

Pcmt^-bay  ttn.  Pamif4>oyjun.  Lkk^finger^ 
3rc. 

P.  ten^  Brdcer  ?  what,  Broker? 
P.Jwu  Who's  that?  ray  uncle ! 
P.  $cn.  I  am  abus'd ;  where  it  my  knave;^ 

my  Broker  ? 

Uc.  Your  Broker  is  laid  out  upon  a  bench^ 

yonder,  [sleep. 

Sack  hath  seiz'd  on  him,  in  the  shape  of 

Pk.  He  faoitfa  been  dead  to  us  almost  this 

hour. 
P.  sen.  This  hotv  ?  [test  ? 

P.  Co.  Whyssh  you,  sir?  'cause  he's  at 
P.  sen.  It  breeds  my  unrest. 
Lie.  W  ill  you  take  a  cup, ' 
And  try  if  you  can  sleep  ? 

P.  sen.  No,  cogging  Jack,     , 
Tliou  and  thy  cws  too,  perish. 

IHe  strikes  the  sack  out  of  his  Aanut 
Shun.  O,  the  sack! 
Mad.  The  sack,  the  sack ! 
P.  Ca.  A  madrigal  on  sack* 
Pic.  Or  rather  an  elegy,  for  the  sack  is 
gone.  fandravel 

Pee.  Why  do  you  this,  sir  ?  spiU  the  wine. 
For  Broker's  sleeping  ? 

P.  sen.  What  throadi  sleep  and  sack. 

My  trust  is  wrong'd :  but  I  am  still  awake. 

To  wait  upon  your  grace,  please  you  to  quit 

This  strange  lewd  company,  they  are  not  for 

you. 

[FItetoouldhaice  Pecuniahome,  butshtrf 

fiueih,  and  her  train. 
Pec.  No,  cvardian,  I  do  like  him  rtrj 

well. 

P.  sen.  Your  grace's  pleasure  be  observed  $ 

but  you  [me  ? 

Statute,  and  Band,  and  Wax,  will  go  with 

Stat.  Truly,  we  will  not 

Ban.  We  will  stay,  and  wait  here   £maii. 

Upon  her  grace,  aad  this  your  noble  kuis- 

P.sen.  Noble!    how  noble  I    who  hath 

made  him  noble  ? 

P.jun.  Why,  my  most  noble  money  hath, 

or  shall ;  [kep^ 

My  princess  here:  she,  that  had  you  but 

And  treated  kindly,  would  have  made  you 

noble,  [for  you. 

And  wise  loo;  nay,  perbans  have  done  that 

An  act  of  parliament  could  not,  made  ytm 

hone^ 
The  truth  is,  uncle,  that  her  grace  dislikes 
Her  entertainment,  'specially,  her  lodging. 
Pec.  Nay,  say  her  jail.    Never  unforta- 
nate  princess 
Was  us'd  so  by  a  ja^or.    Ask  mr  women ; 
Band,  you  can  tell,  and  Statute,  how  he  has 
us'd  nie,  [bolts- 

Kept  me  close   prisoner,    under    twenty 
Stat,  Andforti^padiock^--^— 
Ban.  All  malicious  engines 
A  wicked  smith  could  forge -out of  his  irtm ; 
As  locks  and  keys,  shackles  and  mlmacftes^ 
To  torture  a  great  lady. 
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Stat.  H*  has  ^bus'd 
Your  grace's  body. 

P€c.  No,  he  would  ha*  done. 
That  lay  not  in  his  power :  he  had  the  use 
Of  our  bodies.  Band  and  Wax,  and  some- 
times Statute's  :*  [chest, 
Bot  once  he  would  ha'  smother'd  me  in  a 
And  strangled  me  in  leather,  but  that  you 
Came  to  my  rescue  then,  and  gave  me  air. 

Stat,  For  which  he  cramm'd  us  in  a  dose 
box. 
All  three  together,  where  we  saw  no  sun 
In  one  six  months. 

fFax,  A  cruel  man  he  is !         ' 

Ban,  H' has  left  my  fellow  Wax  out  i' the 
cold. 

Stat.  Till  she  was  stiff  as  any  frost,  and 
crumbled 
Away  to  dust,  and  almost  lost  her  form. 

ff^ax.  Much  ado  to  recover  me. 

P.  Sin,  Women  jeerers  ! 
Have  you  leam'd  too  the  subtle  faculty  } 
Come,  rU  shew  you  the  way  home,  if  drink 
Or  too  full  diet  have  disguis'd  you. 

Ban.  Troth, 
We  have  not  any  mind,  sir,  of  return 

Stat,  To  be  bound  back  to  back— — 

Ban,  And  have  our  legs 
Tum'd  in,  or  wrtth'd  about-^— 

iTax.  Or  else  display'd-— — 

Stat,  Be  lodg'd  with  dust  and  fleas,  as  we 

.  were  wont- 
fan.  And  dieted  with  dogs'-dung. 

P.  sen.  Why,  you  whores,  [call  you. 
My  bawds,  my  instruments,  what  should  I 
Man  may  think  base  enough  for  you  ? 

P.jun,  Hear  you,  uncle: 
I  mast  hot  hear  this  of  my  princess'  servants. 
And  in  Apollo,  in  Pecunia  s  room. 
Go,  get  you  down  the  stairs ;  home,  to  your 

kennel. 
As  swiftly  as  you  can.    Consult  }rour  dogs. 
The  Lares  of  your  family  ;  or  believe  it. 
The  fury  of  a  footman  and  a  drawer 
Hangs  over  you. 

Shm.  Cudgel  and  pot  do  threaten 
A  kind  of  vengeance. 

MoiL  Barbers  are  at  hand. 

jilm.  Washing  and  shaving  will  ensue. 

Fit.  The  pump  \Viey  all  tfircaien. 

Is  not  far  off;  if  'twere,  the  sink  is  near. 
Or  a  good  Jordan. 

Mad.  Vou  have  now  no  money. 

Shun.  But  are  a  rascal. 

P.  sen,  I  am  cheated,  robb'd, 
Jeer'd  bv  confederacy. 

Fit,  l5o,  you  are  kick'd,  [and  spurn  him. 
And  used  kmdiy,  as  you  should  be. 

Shun.  Spurn' d 
From  ail  commerce  of  men,  who  are  a  cur. 
IKicks  him  out. 

Aim.  A  stinking  dog  in  a  doublet,  with 
foul  linen. 

Mad»  A  snarling  rascal^  hence. 

SkttH.  Out. 

p.  sen.  Well,  remember,    [^He  exclaims. 


I  am  cozen*d  by  my  cousm,  and  his  wboR ! 
Bane  o'  these  meetmgs  in  ApoUo ! 

lie.  Go,  sir,  [ebe. 

You  will  be  toss'd  like  Block  in  a  blanket, 

[Ove  t^his  dogs. 

P.jun.  Down  with  him,  lick-iingcr. 

P.  sen.  &ucy  Jack,  away  ; 
Pecuniar  is  a  whore. 

P.jun.  Play  him  down,  fidleis. 
And  drown  his  noise.    Who's  this  ^ 

FU.  O,  master  Pyed-mantle ! 

SCENE    IV. 

ITothtml^  Pyedrtnande. 

Pue.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. 
[Pyed-mantle  brings  we  lady  Pecunia  her 

pedigree. 
Fit.  Her  grace's  herald. 
Aim.  No  herald  yet,>aheraldet 
P.jun,  What's  that? 
P,  Co.  A  Canter. 

P.jun.  O,  thou  saidst  thou'dst  prove  w 
all  so !  [so,  straight 

P.  Ca.  Sir,  here  is  one  will  prove  hinndf 
So  shall  the  rest,  in  time. 

Pec.  My  pedigree? 
I  tell  you,  fhend,  he  must  be  a  good  scholar 
Can  my  descent :  I  am  of  princely  race. 
And  as  good  blood  as  any  is  i'  the  mines 
Runs  through  my  veins.    I'm,  cverj'  limbi 

a  princess ! 
Dutchess  o'   mines  was  my  great-grand- 
mother ; 
And  by  the  father's  side,  I  come  from  Sol, 
My  mndfather  was  duke  of  Or,  and  matcb'd 
In  the  blood-roval  of  Ophyr. 
Pye.  Here's  nis  coat. 
Pec.  I  know  U,  if  I  hear  the  blazon. 
Pye.  He  bears. 
In  a  field  Azure,  a  sun  proper,  beamy. 
Twelve  of  the  second. 
P.  Co.  How  far  is  this  from  canting? 
P.jun,  Her  grace  doth  understand  it. 
P.  Co.  She  can  cant,  sir. 
Pec.  What  be  these  ?  bezants? 
Pye.  Yes,  an't  please  your  grace. 
Pec.  That  is  our  coat  too,  as  vre  come 
from  Or. 
Whal line  is  this? 

Pye.  The  rich  mines  of  Potosi, 
The  Spanish  mines  i'  the  West-Indies, 
Pec.  This? 
Pye.  The  miries  o'  Hungary,  this  of  Ba^ 

bary. 
Pec.  But  this,  this  little  branch  ? 
'^ye.  The  Welch  ipine,  that 
'ec.  I  ha'  Welsh  bloodin  me  too ;  blazCi 

sir,  that  coat. 
Pye.  She  bears  (an't  please  you)  Aigent, 
three  leeks  Vert, 
In  canton  Or,  and  tassellM  of  the  first 
P.  Co.  Is  not  this  canting  ?  do  you  onder- 

stand  him  ? 
P.jun.  Not  I ;  but  it  sounds  weD,  aad  the 
wh^le  thing 
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Is  rarely  painted:  I  vritt  hate  sxich  a  icroll, 
Whate'er  it  cost  me. 

Pec,  Well,  at  better  leisure 
We'll  take  a  view  of  it,  and  so  reward  you. 
P.jtoh  Kiss  him,  sweet  princess,  and  stile 

him  a  cousin. 
Pec,  I  will,  if  you  will  have  it.     Cousin 
Pyed-ftiantle.  IShe  kmeth. 

P.jun.  I  love  all  men  of  virtue,  froxumy 
princess. 
Unto  my  beggar  here,  old  Canter;  on. 
On  to  thy  proof ;  whom  prove  you  the  next 
Canter? 
P.  Co.  The  doctor  here,  I  will  proceed 
with  the  learned. 
When  he  discourseth  of  dissection. 
Or  any  point  of  anatomy ;  that  he  tells  you 
Of  vena  cava,  and  of  vena  porta. 
The  meseraicks,  and  the  mesenterium : 
What  tloes  he  else  but  cant  ?  or  if  he  run 
To  his  judicial  astrology,  [Sextile, 

And  trowl  the  Trine,  the  Quartile,  and  the 
Platick  aspect,  and  Partile,  with  his  Hyleg, 
Or  Alchochoden,  Cuspes,  and  Horoscope ; 
Does  not  lie  cant?  who  here  does  under- 
N  stand  him  ? 
Mm,  This  is  no  Canter,  though ! 
P,  Ca.  Or  when  my  muster-master 
Talks  of  his  tacticks,  and  his  ranks  and  files. 
His  bringers-up,  his  leaders-on,  and  cries, 
"  Faces  about  to  the  right-hand,  the  left," 
Now,  '*  as  you  were ;"  theu  tells  you  of  re- 
doubts. 
Of  cats,  and  cortines ;  doth  not  he  cant  ? 
P.jun.  Yes,  faith. 

P.  Ca.  My  egg-chin'd  laureat  here,  when 
he  comes  forth 
With  dimeters,  and  trimeters,  tetrameters. 
Pentameters,  hexameters,  catalecticks, 
Hb  hyper  and  his  brachy-catalecticks. 
His  pyrrhicks,  epitrites,  and  choriambicks ; 
What  is  all  this,  but  canting  ? 
Mad*  A  rare  fellow  ! 
Shun.  Some  begging  scholar  I 
Fit,  A  decay' d  doctor,  at  least ! 
P.jun.  Nay,  I  do  cherish  virtue,  though 

in  rags. 
P,  Ca.  And  you,  mas  courtier. 
P.jtm.  Now  he  treats  of  you. 
Stand  forth  to  him  fair. 

P,  Ca.  With  all  your  fly-blown  projects. 
And  looks  out  of  the  politicks,  your  shut 

faces. 
And  reserved  questions  and  answers,  that 

you  game  with ;  as, 
Is't  a  clear  business  ?  will  it  manage  well  ? 
My  name  must  not  be  us'd  else.     Here 

'twill  dash. 
Your  business  has  received  a  taint,  give  off, 
I  may  not  prostitute  myself.    Tut,  tut, 
That  little  dust  I  can  blow  off  at  pleasure. 
Here's  no  such  mountain,  yet,  i'  the  whole 
work! 


But  a  llcht  purse  may  level.    I  will  tide 
This  af&ir  for  you ;  give  it  freight,  and  pas.* 
sage :  [canting. 

And  such  mint-phrase,  as  'tis  the  worst  of 
By  how  much  it  affects  the  sense  it  has  not. 

Pit.  This  is  some  other  than,  he  seems !   - 

P.jun.  How  like  you  him  ? 

Pit.  This  cannot  be  a  Canter  1 

P.jun.  But  he  is,  sir. 
And  shall  be  still,  and  so  shall  you  be  tooz 
We'll  all  be  Canters.    Now  1  tbink  of  it, 
A  noble  whimsie^s  come  into  my  brain ! 
ril  build  a  college,  1  and  my  Pecunia, 
And  call  it  Canter's  coUeee :  sounds  it  welU 
[Canter's  coUege  oegun  to  be  erected. 

Aim.  Excellent! 

P.jun.  And  here  stands  my  father  rector. 
And  you  professors,  you  shall  all  profess 
Something,  and  live  there,  with  her  grac& 

I      and  me. 
Your  founders:  Til  endow't  with  lands  and 

means. 
And  Dck-finger  shall  be  my  master-cook. 
What,  is  he  gone  ? 

P.  Co,  And  a  professor. 

P.jun.  Yes. 

P,  Ca.  And  read  Apicius  de  re  cuUnarii 
To  your  brave  doxy  and  you  ! 

P.jun.  You,  cousin  Fitton, 
Shall  (as  a  courtier)  read  the  politicks ; 
Doctor  Almanack  he  shall  read  Astrology; 
Shunfield  shall  read  the  military  arts. 

P.  Ca.  As  carving  and  assaulting  the  cold 
custard. 

P.jun.  And  Horace  here,  the  art  of  poe- 
try. \TluiVs  Madrigal. 
His  ly ricks,  and  his  madrigals,  fine  songs. 
Which  we  will  have  at  dinner,  steept  in 

claret. 
And  against  supper,  soused  in  sack. 

Mao.  In  troth, 
A  divine  whimsy ! 

Slvuti.  And  a  worthy  work,- 
Fit  for  a  chronicle !    * 

P.jun.  Is'tnot? 

Shun.  To  all  ages. 

P.jun.  And  Pyed-mantle  shall  give  us  all 
our  arms : 
But,  Picklock,  what  would'st  thou  be  ?  thou 
canst  cant  too^ 

Pic.  In  all  the  languages  in  Westminster- 
hall, 
"  Pleas,  Bench,  or    Chancery,    fee-farm, 

fee- tail, 
«  Tenant  in  dower,  at  will,  for  term  of  life, 
**  By  copy  of  court-roll,  knight's  service, 
homage,  [moignc, 

'*  Fealty,  escuage,    soccage,  or    frank-al- 
"  Grand  sergeantry,  or  burgage." 

P.jun.  Thou  appear'st, 
K«t'  iiox^9  a  Canter.    Thou  shall  read 
All  Littleton's  tenures  to  me,  and  indeed 
All  my  conveyances  *. 


^ItimDEED 


All  my  conveyances.']  The  sense  will  perhaps  receive  some  improvement  if  for  indeed, 
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Tic.  And  makt  'tm  Utm,  bv?         [lands. 
Keep  all  your  covrtf»  be  steward  o'ymir 
Let  all  your  leases,  keep  your  evidences : 
But  ^1^^  I  must  procure  and  pass  your  mofir 

main,  • 

You  most  have  Kcence  from  above,  sir. 

P.  jM».  Fear  not, 
Pecunia's  friends  shall  do  it. 
P.  Ca.  But  I  shall  stop  it. 

[Here  He  father  ^daceterg  hinm^* 
You£worship*8  loving  and  obedient  father, 
Your  painful  steward,  and  lost  officer ! 
Who  nave  done  thb,  to  try  how  you  would 

use 
fecunia  when  you  had  her ;  wlucli  since  I  see, 
1  will  take  home  the  lady  to  my  charge. 
And  these  her  servants,  and  leave  you  my 

cloke. 
To  travel  in  to  BeggarVbush !    A  seal 
Is  built  already,  furnished  too,  worth  twenty 
Of  your  imagined  structures,  Cauter'srcol* 

lege. 
PU,  Itis  his  father! 
Mcid.  He's  alive  methinks. 
Alni.  I  knew  he  was  no  rogue  ! 
P.  Ca,  1  hou  prodigal. 
Was  I  so  careful  for  thee,  to  procure 
And  plot  wi'  my  Icam'd  counsel,  master 

Picklock, 
This  noble  match  for  thee  ?  and  dost  thou 

prostitute, 
Scatter  thy  mistress'  fevours,  throw  away 
Her  bounties,    as  they  were  red  burning 

coals. 
Too  hot  for  thee  to  handle,  on  sucfarrascals. 
Who  are  the  scum  and  excrements  of  men  ? 
If  thou  hadst  sought  out  good  and  virtuous 

periions 
Of  these  professions,  I  had  lov'd  thee  and 

them;  [me. 

For  these  shall  never  have  that  plea  against 
Or  colour  of  advantage,  that  i  hate 
Their  callings,  but  &cir  manners  and  their 

vices. 
A  worthy  courtier  is  the  ornament 
Of  a  king's  palace,  his  great  master's  honour; 
This  is  a  moth,  a  rascal,  a  court-rat. 
That  gnaws  the  commonwealth  with  broking 

suits. 
And  eating  grievances !  so,  a  true  soldier. 
He  is  his  country's  strength,  his  sovereign's 

safety, 
And  to  secure  his  peace,  he  makes  himself 
I'he  heir  of  danger,  nay  tl)e  subject  of  it, 
And  runs  those  virtuous  kajsards  tluitthis 

scarecrow 
Cannot  endure  to  bear  of* 

Shun.  You  are  pleasant,  sir. 
-    P.  Ca.  With  you  i  dare  be  1  here  is  Pyed- 

maiitie ; 


'Came  he's  an  fis,  do  not  Hove  ahersM, 
Who  is  the  pure  preserver  of  descents, 
The  keeper  (air  of  all  nobility. 
Without  which  all  would  run  btoconfunoA? 
Were  he  a  learned  herald,  I  would  ti^U  him 
He  can  give  arms  and  noarks,  be  cannot  bo* 

nour;  [nay 

No  mare  than  money  can  make  noble:  it 
Give  ptaee,  and  Tank;  but  it  can  gin  no 

virtue : 
And  lie  would  thank  me  fortkis  truth.  Tin 

do|g*|each. 
You  style  him  doctor,  'cause  be  can  conipile 
An  alauMck,  f>erhaps  eiect  a  scheme 
For  my  great  madam's  monkey,  whcn't  bai 

ta'en 
A  glyiter,  and  bewray'd-tiie  Ephcmemlies. 
Do  I  despise  a  karn'd  physician. 
In  calling  him  a  quacksalvcf  ?  or  blast 
The  ever-livins  firland,  always  green. 
Of  a  good  poef,  when  I  lay  his  wreath 
Is  piec'd  and  patch'd  of  <lirty  witbo'd 

flowers  ? 
Away,  I  am  impatient  of  these  olcen, 
CThat  1  not  call  you  worse.)  There  is  no 

sore  [abbor 

Or  plague  but  you  to  infect  the  times.   I 
Your  very  scent    Come,  lady,  since  my 

prodigal 
Knew  not  to  entertain  yoi|  to  your  wofth, 
ril  see  if  I  have  learn^l  how  to  receive  yos 
With  more  respect  to  yoq,  and  yourfeir 

train  here. 
Farewell,  my  beggar  in  velvet,  forto^y; 
To-morrow  you   may  put  on    that  grsfC 

robe, 
[He  points  him  to  his  patch'd  cloke  ihvm 

And  enter  your  great  work  of  Canter's  col- 
Your  work,  and  worthy  of  a  chronicle. 


The  fourth  iKTSRMEAir  qftertheJourAAel. 

TaUU.  *•  WHY,  tins  was  the  worst  of  all, 
"  tlic  catastrophe !" 

Cen.  "  The  matter  be^n  to  be  good  but 
**  now;  and  he  has  spoil' d  it  all  with  bis 
"  beggar  there!" 

Mirth.  *<  A  beggarly  Jack  it  is,  I  waxraot 
"  him,  and  a-kin  to  the  poet." 

Tat.  "  Like  enough,  for  be  had  the  chief' 
«<  est  part  in  his  play,  if  you  mark  it'* 

Exp.  "  Absurdity  on  him,  for  a  huge 
"  overgrown  play-maker!  Why  should  he 
"  make  him  live  again,  when  they  and  we 
*'  all  thought  him  dead  ?  if  he  had  left  bin 
**  to  his  rags,  there  bad  been  an  end  of 
<•  him." 

Tat.  "  I,  but  set  a  beggar  on  horse-bscfa 
"  he'll  never  lin  till  be  be  a  gallop*." 

I  oftheBLBvt 
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Cen,  **  The  young  heir  grew  a  fine  gcn- 
"  tleman  in  this  last  act." 

Exp,  "  So  he  did,  gossip,  and  kept  the 
•'  best  company.'* 

Cen,  "  And  feasted  'em,  and  bis  mis- 
"  tress.*' 

Tai.  **  And  show'd  her  to  'em  all !  was 
**  not  jealous!" 

Mirth.  *'  But  very  communicative  and  li- 
"  beral,  and  began  to  be*  magniicent,  if  the 
*'  churl  his  father  would  have  let  him 
"  alone." 

Ccn.  "  It  was  spitefully  done  o'  the  poet, 
"  to  make  the  chuff  take  him  off  in  his  height, 
^*  when  he  was  going  to  do  all  his  brave 
«'  deeds !" 

£xp,  "  To  found  an  academy !" 

Tat.  "  Erect  a  college  !" 

Exp,  *'  Plant  his  professors,  and  water  his 
«•  lectures !" 

^  Mirth.  **  With  wine,  gossips,  as  he 
^*  meant  to  do;  and  then  to  defraud  his 
"  purposes  ?" 

.  Exp,  "  Rill  the  hopes  of  so  many  to^ 
"  wardly  young  spirits  ?" 

Tat.  "  As  the  doctors?" 

Cen.  *•  And  the  courtiers !  I  protest  I  was 
"  in  love  with  master  Fitton :  he  did  wear 
"  all  he  had,  from  the  hat-band  to  the  shoe- 
'*  tie,  so  politically,  and  woidd  stoop,  and 
''leer!" 

Mirth.  *'  And  lie  so  in  wait  for  a  piece 
*'  of  wit,  like  a  mouse-trap !" 

Exp,  **  Indeed,  eossip,  so  would  the  little 
"  doctor !  all  his  behaviour  was  mere  glister! 
•'  O'  my  conscience,  he  would  make  any 
*'  party's  physick  i'  the  world  work  with  his 
"  discourse.*'' 

Mirth  "  I  wonder  they  would  suffer  it, 
*'  a  foolish  old  fornicating  father,  to  ravish 
•'  away  his  son's  mistress." 

Ceia.  "  And  all  her  women  at  once,  as  he 
•^  did!" 

Tat.  "  I  would  ha*  flown  in  his  gipsy's 
''face,  i' Faith." 

Mirth.  "  It  was  a  plain  piece  of  political 
"  incest,  and  worthy  to  be  brougfit  afore 
"  the  high  commission  of  wit.  Suppose 
**  we  were  to  censure  him,  you  are  the 
*'  youngest  voice,  gossip  Tattle,  begin." 

Tat.  *'  Marry,  1  would  ha'  the  old  co- 
"  ney-catcher  cozen*  d  of  all  he  has,  i'  the 

from  the  verb  blinnan,  occurs  in  the  Sad  Sliepherd.    Yet  the  word  occurs  in  Drayton,  in  the 

sense  of  stopping,  or  staying,  as  it  is  used  here  by  our  poet : 
"  Quoth  Puck,  my  liege,  I'll  never  tin, 
'*  But  I  will  thorough  thick  and  thin."        Court  of  Fairy. 

So  that  an  emendation  may  be  unnecessary,  and  /i/f„the  same  as  leave,  might  have  been  in 

common  u^a. 


^  young  heir's  defence,    by  his   learned 
^  counsel,  Mr.  Picklock!" 

Cen,  '•  I  would  rather  the  courtier  had 
^  found  out  some  trick  to  beg  him  for  his 
'estate!" 

Exp.  '*  Or  the  captain  had  courage 
'  enough  to  beat  him  !'^ 

Cen.  "  Or  the  fine  Madrigal-man  in 
^  rhyme,  to  have  run  him  out  <?  the  coun« 
'  try,  like  an  Irish  rat." 

Tat.  "  No,  I  would  have  master  Py^d-, 
'  mantle,  her  grace's  herald,  to  pluck  down 
'  his  hatchments,  reverse  his  coat-armour, 
'  and  nullify  him  for  no  gentleman." 

Exp.  "  Nay,  then,  let  master  doctor  dis- 
^  sect  him,  haVe  him  open'd,  and  his  tripes 
'  translated  to  Lick-finger,  to  make  a  pro« 
^  bation-dishof.'* 

Cen.  Tat.  "  Ajgreed !  agreed !" 

Mirth.  "  Faith,  1  would  have  him  fiat 
'  disinherited  by  a  decree  of  court,  bound 
'  to  make  restitution  of  the  lady  Pecunia, 
'  and  the  use  of  her  body,  to  his  son." 

Exp.  "  And  her  train  to  the  gentlemen." 

Cen.  '^  And  both  the  poet,  and  himself,  t0 
'  ask  them  all  forgiveness  !" 

Tat,  "  And  us  too." 

Cen.  ^'  In  two  large  sheets  of  paper " 

Exp.  '*  Or  to  stand  in  a  skin  of  parcb- 
'  ment,  (which  the  court  please.)" 

Cen.  ''  And  those  fiird  with  news !" 

Mirth.  **  And  dedicated  to  the  sustaining 
'  of  the  Staple !"     . 

Exp.  "  Which  their  poet  ^hath  let  fall 
'  most  abruptly." 

Mirth.  "  Bankruptly  indeed." 

Cen.  "  You  say  wittily,  gossip ;  and 
'  therefore  let  a  protest  go  out  against 
'  him." 

Mirth.  "  A  mournival  of  protests,  or  a 
'  gleek,  at  least." 

Exp.  "  In  all  our  names." 

Cen,  "  For  a  decay'd  wit '* 

Exp.  "Broken " 

Tat:  '*  Non-solvent " 

Cen,  '*  And  for  ever  forfeit— ~" 

Mirth.  "  To  scorn  of  Mirth!" 

Cen.  "  Censure !" 

Exp,  "Expectation!" 

Tat.  "  Sub^ign'd,  Tattle.     Stay,  thef 

come  again." 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE     L 

Penny-boy jutL  [Tohini)  Tho,  Bwrber. 
4fter  Pick-lock. 

ileccmt9  out  in  the  patchi  cloke  fiis  father 
left  him, 

PJun.  T^n^AY,  they  are  fit,  as  they  had 

XN         been  made  for  me, 
And  I  am  now  a  thing  worth  looking  at! 
The  same  I  said  I  would  be  in  the  mornjng! 
No  rogue,. at  a  comitia  of  the  canters, 
Did  ever  there  become  his  parent's  robes 
Better  than  I  do  these.     Great  fool!  and 

beggar ! 
Why  do  not  all  that  are  of  those  societies 
Come  forth,  and  gratulate  me  one  of  theirs  ^ 
Methinks  I  should  be  on  every  side  saluted, 
Dauphine  of  beggars,  prince  of  prodigals ! 
That  have  so  fall'n  under  the  ears,  and  eyes. 
And  tongues  of  all,  the  fable  of  the  time. 
Matter  of  scorn,  and  mark  of  reprehension ! 
I  now  begin  to  see  my  vanity 
Shine  in  this  glass,  reflected  by  the  foil ! 
Where  is  my  fiahion^i:?  my  feather- man  ? 
My  linener,  perfumer,  barber }  all 
That  tail  of  not  follow 'd  me  this  mommg  ? 
Not  one !  but  a  dark  solitude  about  me, 
Worth]^  my  cloke  and  patches ;  as  I  had 
The  epidemical  disease  upon  me : 
And  1 11  sit  down  with  it 

Tho,  My  master!  maker! 
How  do  you  ?  whjr  do  you  sit  thus  o'  the 

ground,  sir  ^ 
Hear  you  the  news  ? 

P,  juiu  No,  nor  I  care  to  hear  none. 
Would  I  could  here  sit  still,  aud  slip  away 
The  other  one-and-twenty,  to  have  this 
Forgotten,  and  the  day  raz'd  out,  expwng'd 
In  every  ephemcrides,  or  almanack. 
Or  if  it  must  be  in,  that  time  and  nature 
Have  decreed ;  still  let  it  be  a  day 
Of  tickling  prodigals  about  the  gills, 
Deluding  gaping  heirs,  iosmg  their  loves. 
And  their  discretions,  falling  from  the  fa- 
vours L**^P^s> 
Of  their  best  firiends  and  parents,  their  own 
And  entering  the  society  of  canters. 

Tho.  A  doleful  day  it  is,  and  dismal  times 
Are  come  upon  us :  1  am  clear  undone. 

P^jun,  now,Thoni? 

Tho.   Why,  broke,  broke;   wretchedly 
broke! 

P.jun.  Ha.>^ 

'  The  loit  hum  that  YtHKH'sJl 


Tho,  Our  Staple  is  all  to  pie^s,  quite  dif 

Bolv'd  ! 

P.jun,  Ha!  [you  not 

Tho,  bhiver*d,  as  ifl  an  earthquake  !  heard 

The  crack  and  ruins  ?  we  are  all  blown  up ! 

Soon  as  they  heard  th*  Infanta  was  got  fron 

them. 
Whom  they  had  so  devoured  i'  their  hopci^ 
To  be  their  patroness,  and  sojourn  with  'em, 
Our  emissaries,  register,  examiner. 
Flew  into  vapour:  our  prave  governor 
Into  a  subtler  air,  and  is  returned 

iAs  we  do  hear)  grand  captain  of  the  jeereis. 
and  my  fellow  melted  into  butter. 
And  spoird  our  ink,  and  so  the  office  va- 
nished, [father 
'  llie  last  hum  that  it  made,  was,  that  vour 
And  Pick-lock  are  fall'n  out,  the  man  ow. 
P.jun,  How  ?   this  awakes  me  from  nij 
lethargy.        |[//r  starts  up  at  Uds, 
Tho,  And  a  great  suit  is  like  to  be  betweti 
'em; 
Pick-lock  denies  the  feoffirent,  and  the  trust, 
(Your  father  says)  he  made  of  the  whole 

estat  r 
Unto  him,  as  respecting  his  mortality. 
When  he  first  laid  his  late  device,  to  try  you. 
P.jun,  Has  Pick4ock  then  a  trust  ? 
Tho.  I  cannot  tell, 
Here  comes  the  worshipful—— 

IPick'lock  nUcrt* 
Pic.  What,  my  velvet  heir 
Tum*d  beggar  in  mind,  as  robes  ? 

P.jun.  You  see  what  case  t 

Your,  and  my  father^s  plots  have  brought 
me  tu. 
Pic,  Your  father's,  you  may  say,  indeed, 
not  mine. 
He's  a  hard-hearted  gentleman  1  I  am  sorry 
To  see  liis  rigid  resolution ! 
1  hat  any  man  should  so  putoff  afTection, 
And  human  nature,  to  destroy  his  own, 
And  triumph  in  a  victory  so  cruel  1 
He's  fallen  out.with  me,  for  being  yours, 
And  calls  me  knave,  and  traitor  to  his  trusty 
Says  he  will  have  me  thrown  over  the 

P,jun.  Ha' you  deserv'dit? 

Pic.  O,  good  heaven  kuo\iB 
My  conscience  and  the  ^illy  latitude  of  it; 
A  'narrow-minded  man !    my  thoughts  d9 

dwell 
All  in  a  lane,  or  line  uideed :  no  turning, 
Nor  scarce  obliquity  in  them.  1  stili  look 

i.  ^  the  ofiice :  the  printed  books  b]f  uttUke  have  i> 
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IBiifjtA  forward,  to  th*  intenft  and  icope  of 

that    . 
Which  he  would  go  from  now. 

P.jun,  Had  you  a  trust  then  > 
.  /^'c.  Sir,  1  had  somewhat  will  keep  you 

still  lord  . 
Of  all  the  estate,  if  [  be  honest,  as 
I  hope  1  shall.  My  tender  scrupulous  breast 
Will  not  permit  m#  to  see  the  heir  de* 

firauded, 
Apd  like  an  alien  thrust  out  of  the  blood. 
The  laws  forbid  thiit  1  should  give  consent 
To  such  a  civil  slaughter  of  a  son. 
.   P.juiu  Where  is  the  deed?  hast  thou  it 
with  thee  ? 
Pic,  No, 
It  is  a  thing  of  greater  consequence. 
Than  to  be  borne  about  in  a  black  box, 
Like  a  Low*Country  vorlofTe   or   Welsh 

brief. 
It  is  at  Lick-finger*s,  under  lock  and  key. 
P^jun,  O,  fetch  it  hither. 
Pic,  1  have  bid  him  bring  it. 
That  yo\i  might  see  it 

P,Jun,  Knows  he  what  he  brings  ? 
Pic*  No  more  than  a  gardener's  ass,  what 

roots  he  carries. 
P./tis.  1  was  a  sending  my  father,  like 
anass^ 
A  penitent  epistle ;  but  I'm  glad 
I  aid  not  now. 

Pk.  Han^  him,  an  austere  ^ape. 
That  has  no  juice,  but  what  is  verjuice  u 
him. 
P.jun,  I'll  show  you  my  letter! 

{^Penny-boy  runt  out  tojetcfi  kit  letter. 
Pic,  Show  me  a  defiance ! 
If  I  can  now  commit  father  and  son. 
And  make  my  profits  out  of  both;  com-> 

mence 
A  suit  with  the  old  man  for  his  whole  state, 
And*go  to  law  with  the  son's  credit,  undo 
Botli,  both  with  their  own  money,  'twere  a 

piece 
Worthy  my  night-cap,  and  the  gown  I  wear, 
A  Pick-lock's  name  m  law.  Where  are  you, 

sir? 
What  do  you  do  so  long  ? 

P.jun,  1  cannot  find 
Where  I  have  laid  it ;  but  I've  laid  it  safe. 
Pie.  No  matter,  sir ;  trust  you  unto  my 
trust,  [deed ! 

^Tis  that  that  shall  secure  you,  an  absolute 
And  I  confess  it  was  in  trust  for  you, 
Lest  any  thing  might  have  happen'd  mortal 

to  him : 
But  there  muft  be  a  gratitude  thought  on. 
And  aid,  sir,  for  the  charges  of  the  suit. 
Which  will  be  great^  'gainst  such  a  mighty 

man 
As  is  your  father,  and  a  man  possest 
Of  so  much  land,  Pecunia  and  her  friends. 
I  am  not  able  to  wage  law  with  him. 
Yet  mutt  maintain  the  thing,  as  my  own 
right,    ,  [bold 

Still  for  your  good,  and  therefore  must  be 


To  use  your  credit  for  moneys. 

P.jun.  What  thou  wilt, 
So  we  be  safe«  and  the  trust  bear  it 

Pic.  Fear  not, 
'Tis  he  must  pay  arrearages  in  the  end. 
We'll  milk  him,  and  Pecunia,  draw  thein 

cream  down, 
Befofe  he  get  the  deed  into  his  hands. 
My  name  is  Pick-lock,  but  he'll  find  me  a. 
i  padlock. 

SCENE    II. 

Penny-boy  Can,  Penrw-hny  jun.  Pick-Jock, 
Tho.  Barber. 

P,  Ca,  IIow  now?  conferring  wi'  your 
leam'd  counsel 
Upo'  the  cheat  ?    Are  you  o'  the  plot  to 
cozen  me  ? 
P.jun.  What  plot? 

P,  Cb.  Your  counsel  knows  there,  Mr. 
Picklock. 
Will  you  restore  the  trust  yet  ? 

Pic.  Sir,  take  patience 
And  memory  unto  you,  and  bethink  you, 
What  trust?  where  does't  appear?  I  have 

your  deed : 
Doth  vour  deed  specify  any  trust?  is't  not 
A  perfect  act  and  absolute  in  law  ? 
Seal'd  and  delivered  before  witnesses  ? 
The  day  ^d  date  emergent  ? 

P.  Cq.  But  what  conterence. 
What  oaths  and  tows  preceded? 

Pic,  I  will  tell  you,  sir, 
Since  I  am  urg'd,  of  those,  as  I  remember. 
You  told  me  you  had  got  a  grown  estate. 
By  griping  means,  sinisterly. 
(P.  Ca,  How !) 
Pic.  And  were 
Ev'n  weary  of  it ;  if  the  parties  lived 
From  whom  you  had  wrested  it— 
(P. Co.  Ha!) 
Pic,  You  could  be  ^lad 
To  part  with  all,  for  satisfaction ; 
But  since  they  had  yielded  to  hun^anity. 
And  that  just  heaven  had  sent  you  for  apu- 

nishment 
(You  did  acknowledge  it)  this  riotous  heir. 
That  would  bring  all  to  beggary  in  the  end. 
And  daily  sow'd  consumption   where  he 
went 
P.  Co.    You'd  cozen  both  then?   yout 

confederate  too? 
Pic.  After  a  long  mature  deliberation. 
You  could  not  think  where  better  how  to 

place  it 

P.  Ca.  Than  on  you,  rascal  ? 
Pic.  Wliat  you  please  i*  your  passion ; 
But  with  your  reason,  you  will  come  about, 
And  think  a  faithfui'and  a  frugal  friend 
Tobepreferr'd. 
P.  da.  Before  a  son? 
Pic.  A  prodigal, 
A  tub  without  a  l>ottom,  as  you  term'd  him 
For  which  I  might  return  you  a  vow  or  two. 
And  seal  it  with  an  oath  of  thankfulness. 
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^  not  repent  it,  neither  bave  I  cauee,  yel — 
P.  Ca,  Forehead  of  steel,  and  mouth  of 
brass  I  hath  impudence 
Polish' d  so  gross  a  lie,  and  4ai^st  thou  vent 

it? 
Bn^e,  composed  of  all  nvixt  metals !  hence, 
I  will  not  change  a  syllable  whh  thee  more. 
Till  I  may  meet  thee  at  a  bar  in  court, 
Before  tlw  judges* 

Pic,  Tnither  it  must  come, 
Before  I  part  with  it  to  you,  or  you,  sir. 
P,  Ca,  I  will  not  hear  thee. 
P.jun*  Sir,  your  ear  to  me  tho*. 

IHis  son  entreats  him. 
Not  that  I  see  through  his  perplexed  plots, 
And  hidden  ends ;  nor  that  my  parts  depend 
tjpon  th'  unwindmg  this  so  knotted  skean. 
Do  I  beseech  your,  patience.    Unto  me 
He  hath  confest  the  trust. 
Pic.  How  ?  1  confess  it  > 
P,jun,  I,  thou  false  man. 
P.  Ca.  Stand  up  to  him,  and  confront  him. 
Pic.  Where }  when  ?  to  whom  ? 
P.jun.  To  me,  even  now,  and  here: 
Canst  thou  deny  it  ? 

Pic.  Can  I  eat  or  drink  ? 
Sleep,  wake,  or  dream?  arise,  sit,  go,  or 

stand  ? 
Do  any  thing  that's  natural  ? 

P.jun.  Yes,  lie  [natural. 

It  seems  thou  canst,  and  perjure;  that  is 
Pic.    O  me!   what  times  arc    these    of 
frontless  carriage ! 
An  egg  of  the  same  nest !  the  father's  bird ! 
It  runs  in  a  blood,  I  see ! 
P.jun.  rU  stop  your  mouth. 
Pic.  With  what? 
P.jun.  ,With  truth ! 
Ptc.  With  noise;  I  must  have  witness. 
Where  is  your  witness  ?  you  can  produce 
•witness? 
P.jun.   As  if  my  testimony  were  not 
twenty, 
Balanc'd  with  thine  ? 

Pic.  So  say  all  prodigals, 
^Sick  of  self-love  ;  but  that's  not  law,  young 

^  Scatter-good : 
I  live  by  law. 

P.jun.  Why,  if  thou  hnst  a  conscience. 
That  is  a  thousand  witnesses. 

Pic.  No  court 
Grants  out  a  writ  of  summons  fbr  the  con- 
science. 
That  I  know,  nor  subpoena,  nor  attachment. 
I  must  have  witness,  and  of  your  producing. 
Ere  this  can  come  to  hearing,  ana  it  must 
Be  heard  on. oath  and  witness. 
P.jun.  Come  forth.  Thorn, 

iHe  produceik  Thorn, 
st,  the  troth,  and  the 
whole  truth. 


And  w>ehiBg  biA  th«  ttiitk.    What  said  tlni 
varlet? 
Pic.  A  rat  beiiiiid  thehaBgiogs ! 
Tho.  Sir,  he  said. 
It  was  a  trust  *  an  act,  the  which  yeur  fbfter 
Had  will  to  alter;  but  his  tender  breast 
Would  not  perniit  to  dee  the  heir  defraoded. 
And,  like  an  alien,  thrust  out  of  the  blood. 
The  laws  foibid  that  h^  should  give  coment 
To  such  a  civil  slaughter  of  a  son  ■      ■ 
P.jun.  And  lalk'd  of  a  gratuity  to  be 
given. 
And  aid  unto  the  chargea  ef  the  suit; 
Which  he  was  to  maintain  in  his  own  oame. 
But  for  my  use,  he  said. 
P.  Ca.  It  is  enough. 

7^0.  And  he  would  milk  Pecuirria,  and 
draw  down 
Her  cream,  before  you  got  the  tn»t  agm. 
P.  Ca.  Your  ears  are  in  my  pocket,  knave, 
go  shake  'em 
The  little  while  you  have  them. 

Pic.  You  do  trust 
To  your  great  purse. 

P.  Ca.  I  ha'  vou  in  a  purse-fiet, 
Good  nraster  ?ick-lock,  wi*  your  wormmg 

brain. 
And  wriggling  engine-head  of  msuntenaace,' 
Which  i  shall  see  you  hole  with  very  shortly, 
A  fine  round  head,  when  those  two  lugs  m 

off. 
To  trundle  through  a  pillory.    You  are  sar? 
You  heard  him  speak  this? 
P.jun.  I,  and  more. 
Tfio.  Much  more ! 

Pic.  I'll  prove  yours  mamtenance  and 
combination. 
And  sue  you  all. 

P.  Qi.'Dq,  do,  my  gowned  vulture, 

Crop  in  reversion ;  I  shall  see  you  coited 

Over  the  bar,  as  barge-men  do  their  billfti. 

Pic.  This  'tis,  when  men  repent  of  their 

g»od  deeds. 

And  would  ha'  'em  in  again — ^They  are  air 

most  mad ! 
But  I  forgive  their  lucida  intervalla. 
O,  Lick-finger !  come  hither.    Where's  my 
wnting  ? 
[^Pick-lock  spies  Lichftnger^  and  a^ 
hitn  aside/or  the  writing, 

SCENE    III. 
[To  thtm.'\    Lichfin^er. 
lie.  I  sent  it  you,  together  wiih  yourkeyi. 
Pic.  How? 

Jac.  By  the  porter  that  oame  for  it  from 
you,  [kei^ 

And  by  the  tok«i,  you  had  giv^n  metw 
And  bade  me  br'm^  it 
Pic.  And  why  did  you  not? 

*  Jndtvriggling  engine-head  ijf  maintenance.]  In  the  law,  mainitewmee  sigoi^  tfca 
aupporting  a  cause  or  person  by  any  kind  of  countenance  or  encouragement,  and  is  ga- 
neJ-ally  taken  in  a  bad  sense*  The  wnt  that  lies  against  a  man  for  this  offence,  is  also  caUed 
wsainUnwitce. 
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lie,  WbT  di4  you  send  a  couot«Fjn9iid  ? 
"    Fie.  Who,  I  ? 

Iac.  Yoii^  or  some  otker  you,  you  put 

in  trust 
Pic.  In  trust  ? 

Uc.  Your  trust's  another  self,  yoo  know ; 
Aud  without  trustj  and.  your  trust*   how 

should  he 
Take  notice  of  your  keys,  or  of  roy  char^F 
Fie.  Know  you  the  man  ? 
Uc,  I  know  he  was  a  porter. 
And  a  seal'd  porter ;  for  he  bore  the  badge 
On's  breast,  i  am  sure. 

Pic.  I  am  losti  a  plot !  1  scent  it  \ 
lie.  Why !  and  1  sent  it  by  the  man  you 
sent. 
Whom  else  1  had  not  trastedp 
Pic.  Plague  o'  your  trust ! 
I  am  truss'a  up  among  you. 
P.jun.  Or  you  may  be.    , 
Pic.'  In  mine  ownhalter«  I  have  made  the 
noose.  {Pick-lnck  goes  out. 

P.jun,  What  was  it.  Lick- finger } 

[Young  Penny-hoy  discovers  it  to  his 
father  to  he  his  plat  qf  sending  for  it 
by  the  porter,  and  that  he  is  in  posses- 
sion (fthe  deed. 
lie.  A  writing,  sir, 
He  sent  for't  by  a  token :  I  was  bringmg  it. 
But  that  he  sent  a  porter,  and  he  seem'd 
A  roan  of  decent  carriage. 

P.  Ca.  *  IVas  good  fortune  I 
To  cheat  the  cheater,  was  no  cheat,  but 

justice. 
Put  off  your  rags,  and  be  yourself  again : 
This  act  of  piety  and  good  affection 
Hath  partly  recontird  me  to  you. 
P.jun.  Sir.  -  ' 

P.  Ca.  No  vows,  no  promises ;  too  much 
protestation 
Makes  that  suspected  oft,  we  would  persuade. 
lic.^  Hear  you  the  aews  >  [we? 

P.jun.  The  otfice  is  down,  how  should 
Lie.  But  of  your  uncle? 
P.jun.  No. 
lie.  He's  run  mad,  sir. 
P.  Ca.  How,  Dck-finger  ? 
Lie.    Stark  staring  jiiad,  your  brother, 
H'  lias  almost  kill'd  bis  maid. 
P.  Co.  Now  heav*n  forbid. 

[Elder  Penm^boy  startles  at  the  netos. 
lie.  But  that  she^s  cat-liv'd,  and  squirrel- 
timb'd,  [set  wide 

With  throwing  bed-staves  at  her:  he  has 
His  outer  doors,  and  now  keeps  open  house 
For  all  the  passers-by  to  see  his  justice. 
First,  he  has  apprehended  his  two  dogs^ 
As  being  o*  the  plot  to  coaen  fain ; 
And  there  he  sits  like  an  old  worm  o'  the 
peace,  [screwing. 

Wrapped  up  in  lur%  at  a  squaie  labia. 


Examining,  and  committing  the  poor  cun 
To  two  old  cases  of  close*stools,  as  prisons ; 
The  one  of  which  he  calls  his  Lollanf  t 
tower,  [dogs'  names 

Th'  other  his  Blockrhouse,  'cause  his  twa 
Are  Block  and  Lollard. 

P.jun,  This  would  be  brave  matter 
Unto  the  Jeerers. 

P.  Ca.  I,  if  so  the  subject 
Were  not  so  wretched. 

lie.  Sure  I  met  them  all, 
I  think,  upon  that  quest 

P.  Co.  'Faitli,  like  enough:        [natures. 
The  vicious  still  are  swift  to    shew  their 
I'll  thither  too,  but  with  another  aim, 
if  all  succeed  well,  and  my  simples  take. 

SCENE    IV. 

Penny-hoy  sen.  Potter. 

[He  is  seen  sitting  at  his  table,  xuith  papem 
btforehiin.'i 

P.  sen.  Where  are  the  prisoners? 
Por.  They  are  forth-coming,  sir. 
Or  coming  forth,  at  least. 

P.  sen.  The  rogue  is  drunk. 
Since    I  committed  them    to  his  charge. 
Come  hither,  [WineM 

Near  me,  yet  nearer;  breathe  upon  me. 
[He  smells  liim. 
Wine  o'  my  worship  I  Sack !  Canary  sack  I 
Could  not  your  badge  ha'  been  drunk  with 

fufsom  ale. 
Or  beer,  the  porters  element  ?  but  sack ! 
Por.  I  am  not  drunk ;  we  had,  sir,  but 
one  pint, 
An  honest  carrier  and  myself. 
P.  sen.  Who  paid  for't? 
Por.  Sir,  I  did  give  it  him. 
P.  sen.  What?  and  spend  six-pence  ! 
A  frock  spend  six-pence !  six-pence ! 
Por.  Once  in  a  year,  sir.   • 
P.  sen.  In  seven  years,  varlet !  know'st 
thou  what  thou  bast  donei 
What  a  consumption  thou  hast  made  of  a 
'     state  ?  [young) 

It  might  please  heav'n  (a  lusty  knave  and 
To  let  thee  live  some  seventy  years  longer. 
Till  thou  art  fourscore  and  ten,  perhaps,  a 
*  hundred.  [in  seventy  f 

Say  seventy  years ;  how  many  times  seven 
Why  seven  times  ten,  is  ten  times  seven, 

mark  me, 
I  will  demonstrate  to  thee  on  my  fingers. 
Sixpence  in  seven  year  (use  upon  use) 
Grows  in  that  first  seven  year  to  be  a  twelve- 
pence  ;  [four  shillings ; 
That,  in  the  next,  two  shillings ;  the  third. 
The  fourth  seven  year,  eight  shillings ;  the 
Mh,  sixteen; 


fTineo'YovRxoorsMpf'i  It  seems  most  natural  to  read,  "o*  nuf  worship;*'  as  we 
saj  commonly.  On  my  honour  I  uiilfsi  it  be  meant  iiowcally,  Your  wowhip  must  have 
wine ! 
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The  sixth)  two  and  thirty;  the  terenthy  three 

pound  four ; 
The  eighth,  six  pound  and  eight ;  the  ninth, 

twelve  pound  sixteen  ; 
And  the  tenth  seven^  five  and  twenty  pound 
Twelve  shillings.    This  thou  art  falVn  from 

b  V  tb jT  riot ! 
Should'flt  thou  itve  seventy  years,  by  spend* 

ing  sixpence 
Once  i'  the  seven :  but  in  a  day  to  waste  it  t 
There  is  a  sum  that  number  cannot  reach  ! 
Out  o'  my  house,  thou  pest  of  prodigality  ! 
Seed  &  consuniption !    hence :   a  wicked 

keeper  [penny. 

Is  oft  worse  than  the  prisoners.    There's  thy 
*  Four  tokens  for  thee.    Out,  away.    My 

do^s 
May  yet  be  mnocent  and  honest    If  not, 
I  have  an  entrapping  question  or  two  more. 
To  put  unto  'em,  a  cross  interrogatory. 
And  I  shall  catch  'em.    l.oliard  !     Peace : 
[Jde  calU forth  LoUtird,  and  examines  him, 
Wnat  whispering  was  that  you  had  with 

Mortgage,  fnow.    "  Ila  ? 

When  you  last  Tick*d  her  feet  ?  the  truth 
''Did  you  smell  she  was  going ?*'     Put 

down  that.    ''And  not, 
**  Not  to  return  ?"    You  are  silent  ?  good. 

And  when  [forth  ?*'  Consent. 
Leap*d  you  on  Statute?  "As  she  went 
There  was  consent,  as  she  was  going  forth. ' 
^Twould  have  been  fitter  at  Tier  corning 

home,  [your  tower : 

But  you  knew,  "  that  she  would  not  ?"   To 

[He  commits  him  again. 

You  are  cunning,  are  you  ?    I  will  meet 

your  craft  [tell  me. 

Block,  shew  your  face,  leave  your  caresses, 

[CaUs  forth  Block,  and  examines  kirn. 

And  tell  me  truly,  what  aflfronts  do  you 

know 
Were  done  Pecunia,  that  she  left  my  house } 
"  None,*'  say   you  so  ?    "  not  Uiat   you 

know  ?"  or  "  will  know  >" 
I  fear  me,  I  shall  find  you  an  obstinate  cur. 
Why  did    your    fellow  Lollard  cry   this 

morning  ? 
"  'Cause  Broker  kickt  him  ?»     Why  did 

Broker  kick  him } 
"  Because  he  pist  against  my  lady's  gown  ?" 
Why,  that  was  no  affront  >  no  ?  no  oistaste  ? 
'*  You  knew  o'  none  ?"  you're  jl  dissem- 
bling tyke.  ^Commits  him. 
To  your  Ykole  again,    your  Block-house. 

Lollard,  arise. 

[Lollard  is  called  agmn. 
Where  did  you  lift  your  leg  up  last  ?  'gainst 

what  ?  [for  mtrcy  ? 

Are  you  struck  dummerer  now,  and  whme 


Whose  kirtle  waft*t  you  snaw'd  too?  mis- 
tress Band's?      [Block  bescumber 
''And  Wax's  stockings?"    Who?    "did 
"  Statute's  white  suit,  wi'    the  parchment 
lace  there :  [out. 

"And  Brokers  satt'm  doublet?"    All.  will 
They  had  offence,  offence  enough  to  quit 
me.  [shews  it. 

Appear,  Block:  fough !  'tis  manifest;   he 
{Block  is  summoned  the  second  time. 
Should  he  foiswear't,  make  all  the  affidavits 
Against  it,  that  he  could  afore  the  bench. 
And  twenty  juries,  he  would  be  convinced. 
He  bears  an  air  about  him  doth  confess  it, 
To  prison  again,  close  prison.    Not  you, 
Lollard  ; 
[Block  is  remanded,  and  LoUard  has  the 
liberty  qftke  house. 
You  may  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  house. 
And  yet  there  is  a  quirk  come  in  my  head. 
For  which  1  must  commit  you  too,  and 

close. 
Do  not  repine,  it  will  be  better  for  you. 

SCENE    V. 

Enter  thejeerers. 

Cymbal,  Fitton,  Skmfield,  Abnanack,  Afa. 

drigal,  Pennyboysen.  Lick':^nger. 

Cym.  This  is  enough  lo  make  the  dogs 
mad  too : 
Let's  in  upon  him. 

P.  sen.  How  now  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 
Come  you  to  force  the  prisoners  ?  make  a 
rescue? 

Fit.  We  come  to  bail  your  dogs.    . 

P.  sen.  They  are  not  bailable. 
They  stand  committed  without  bail  or  msun- 

piise. 
Your  bail  cannot  be  taken. 

^uin.  1  hen  the  truth  is. 
We  come  to  vex  you. 

Mm.  Jeer  you. 

Afad.  Bait  you  rather. 

Cum.  A  baited  usurer  will  be  good  flesh. 

I'it.  And  tender,  we  are  told. 

P.  sen.  Who  is  the  butcher. 
Amongst  you,  that  is  come  to  cut  my  throat } 

Shun.  You  would  die  a  calf's  death  fato, 
but  'tis  an  ox's 
Is  meant  you.     . 

Fit  To  be  fairiy  knock'd  o'  the  head. 

Shin.  With  a  good  jeer  or  two. 

P.  sen.  And  from  your  jaw-bone, 
Don  Assinigo ! 

Cym.  Shunfield,  a  jeer,  you  have  it 

Sfiun.  *  1  do  confess,  a  swashing  blow ;  but 
Snari, 


*  Four  TOKENS  for  thee.^  Four  fartfdngs.    See  Bartht^ometxhFair,  act  3.  not.  4. 

*  Shun.  J  do  confess,  a  washing  blowA  H^ashing,  by  the  error  of  the  press;  whereas 
stvashing  is  the  true  word.  See  Sxvash,  in  Mr.  Lye's  edition  of  Junius.  And  so  Rosalind^ 
in  M  you  like  it, 

"  We  have  z  swashing  and  a  martial  outside, 

*'  As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have."— Act  1.  scene  10. 
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You  that  might  play  the  third  dog«  for  your 

teeUi, 
You  ha*  no  money  now  ? 

FU»  No,  nor  no  Mortgage. 

Abn.  Nor  Band. 

Mad,  Nor  Statute. 

Cvm.  No,  nor  blushet  Wax. 

JP.  sen.  Nor  you  no  office,  as  I  take  it. 

Shun,  Cymbal, 
A  mighty  jeer. 

Fit.  Pox  o'  these  true  jesti,  I  wy. 

Mad,  He'll  turn  the  bitter  jeerer. 

Aim,  Let*8  upon  him. 
And  if  we  cannot  leer  him  down  in  wit-^ 

Mad.  Let's  do  tin  noise. 

Shun,  Content. 

Mad,  Charge,  roan  o'  war. 

Abn,  Lay  hmi  aboard. 

Shun,  We'll  give  him  a  broad^^ide  first. 

Fit,  Where  is  your  vension  now  ? 

Cum,  Your  red-deer  pies? 

Autt.  Wi*  your  bak'd  turkeys  ? 

Aim.  And  your  partridges  ? 

Mad.  Your  pheasants  and  fat  swans  ? 

P.  sen.  Like  you,  tum'd  geese. 

Mad,  But  such  as  will  not  keep  your 
capitoi. 

Shun,  You  were  wont  to  ha'  your  breams-^ 

Aim,  And  trouts  sent  in. 

Ct/n,  Fat  carps  and  salmons. 
'  Fit,  I,  and  now  and  then 
An^emblero  o'  yourself,  an  o'er-grown  pike. 

P.  sen.  You  are  a  jack,  sir.  . 

Fit,  You  ha'  made  a  shift 
To  swallow  twenty  such  poor  jacks  ere  now. 

Aim.  If  he  should  come  to  teed  upon  poor 
John  ?  [this  ? 

Mad.  Or  turn  poor  Jack-a-Ient  after  all 

Fit.  Tut,  he'll  live  like  a  grasshopper 

Mad.  On  dew.  [own  claws. 

Sfiun.  Or  like  a  bear,  with  licking  his 

Cym.  I,  if  his  dogs  were  away. 

Aim.  He'll  eat  them  first. 
While  they  are  fat. 

Fit.  Faith,  and  when  they  are  gone. 
Here's  nothing  to  be  seen  beyond. 

Cym,  Except 
His  kindred,  spiders,  natives  o'  the  soil. 

Aim.  Dust  he  will  h;**  enough  here,  to 
breed  fleas. 

Mad.  But  by  that  time  he'll  ha'  no  blood 
to  rear  'em. 

Shun,  He  will  be  as  thin  as  a  lanthorn, 
^e  shall  see  through  Uinf«. 

Aim.  And  his  gut  colon  tell  his  intestina« 

P.  sen.  Rogues,  rascals  (baw  waw.) 

[His  dogs  bark. 

Fit.  He  calls  his  dogs  to.  his  aid. 

Aim,  O  !  they  rise  but  at  mention  of  his 
tripes.  [him. 

Cum,  Let  them  alone,  they  do  it  not  for 

Jllad.  They  bark  se  drfenaendo. 

Shun,  Or  tor  custom. 
As  commonly  curs  do  one  for  another. 

Lie.  Arm,  arm  you,  gentlemen  jeerers, 
the  old  Canter 


Is  cominr  in  upon  yon  with  his  forcfetf/ 
The  gentleman  that  was  the  Canter. 

Shvn.  Hence. 

Fit.  Away. 

Cym.  What  is  he? 

Aim.  Stay  not  to  ask  questions. 

Fit,  He  is  a  flame. 

Shun,  A  furnace. 

Aim.  A  consumption, 
Kills  where  he  goes.        \Tkey  all  run  aiaxa/^ 

Lie,  See !  the  whole  covey  is  scattered ; 
'Ware,  'ware  the  hawk.    I  love  to  see  'em 
fly. 

SCENE    VL 

TennyAxjy  Canter,  Penny-boy  sen.  Penny^boy 
jun.  Pecunia,  Train. 

P.  Ca.  You  see  by  this  amasement  and 

distraction,  [frightecL 

What  }rour  companions  were,  a  poor,  a^ 
And  guilty  race  of  men,  that  dare  to  stand 
No  breath  of  truth;  but  conscious  to  themr- 

selves 
Of  their  no-wit,  or  honesty,  ran  routed 
At  every  panic  terror  themselves  bred. 
Where  else,  as  confident  as  sounding  brass. 
Their  tinkling  captain.  Cymbal,  and  the  rest^ 
Dare  put  on  any  viscr,  to  deride 
The  wretched,  or  with  buffoon  licence  jest 
At  whatsoe'er  is  serious,  if  not  sacred. 
P.  sen.    Who's  this?    my  brother!   and 

restor'd  to  life ! 
[Pemy-hoy  sen,  acknowledgeth  fus  elder 

brother. 
P.  Ca.  Yes,  and  sent  hither  to  •  restore 

your  wits,  [anger 

If  your  short  madness  be  not  more  than 
Conceived  for  your  loss!  which  I  return 

you. 
See  here,  your  Mortgage,  Statute,  Band, 

and  Wax, 
Without  your  Broker,  come  to  abide  witli 

you. 

And  vindicate  the  prodigal  from  stealing 
Away  the  lady.    Nay,  Pecynia  herself 
Is  come  to  free  him  tairly,  and  discharge 
All  ties,  but  those  of  love  unto  her  person. 
To  use  her  like  a  friend,  not  like  a  slave. 
Or  like  an  idol.    Superstition 
Doth  violate  the  deity  it  worships, 
No  less  than  scorn  doth.    And  believe  if, 

brother. 
The  use  of  things  is  all,  and  not  the  store : 
Surfeit  and  fulness  have  kill'd  more  than 

famine. 
The  sparrow  with  his  little  plumage,  flies. 
While  the  proud  peacock,  ovcrchdrg'd  witli 

pens,  [train. 

Is  fain  to  sweep  the  ground  with  his  grown 
And  load  of  feathers. 

P,  sen.  Wise  and  honour'd  brother ! 
None  but  a  brother,  and  sentft-om  the  dead. 
As  you  are  to  me,  could  have  altered  me  ; 
I  thank  my  destiny,  that  is  so  gracious. 
Arc  there  no  pains,  no  penalties  decreed 
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From  whfBce  you  come,  to  m  that  tmother 

money 
In  chests^  and  strangle  her  in  hagi  ? 

P.  Ca.  O,  mighty, 
Intolerable  fines^  and  nmlcts  impos'd ! 
^f  which  I  cdme  to  warn  yoa)  forfeitufes 
Of  whole  estates,  if  they  be  known  and 
taken! 
P,  sen,  I  thank  you,  brother,  for  the  light 
yon  have  given  me ; 
I  wUl  prrrent  'em  su.    First,  free  my  dogs, 
Le8t  what  1  ha'  done  to  them  (and  against 

law) 
Be  a  praemunire ;  for  by  magna  charta 
They  could  not  be  committed  as  close  pri- 
soners. 
My  learned  counciT  tells  me  here,  my  cook  ; . 
And  yet  he  shew'd  me  the  way  fnrst. 

Lie.  Who  did  >  1 1 
I  trench  the  liberty  o*  the  subjects  ? 

P,  Cd.  Peace, 
Picklock,  jxmt  guest,  that  Stentor,  hath 
miected  you  *,  [collar. 

Whom  I  have  safe  enough  in  a  wooden 


P,  Mft.  Next,  I  restore  these  servants  to 
their  lady,  [nance ; 

With  freedom,  heiart  cf  chear,  and  counte- 
It  is  their  year  and  day  of  jubilee. 
Tra.  We  thank  you,  sir. 

[//er  Dram  tktu^  him. 
P .  sen.  And  lastly,  to  my  nephew 
I  give  my  house,  goods,  lands,  all  but  mj 

vices. 

And  those  I  go  to  cleanse  ;  kissing  this  lad  j, 

Whom  1  do  give  hhn  too,  and  join  tbeir 

bands.  [we  thank  'em. 

P.  Co,  If  the  spectators  will  join  thdis, 

P.Jtm,  And  wish  th<rf  may,  as  1,  enjoy 

Pecunia. 
Pec,  And  so  Pecunia  herself  doth  wbb. 
That  she  may  still  be  aid  unto  then*  uses. 
Not  slave  unto  their  pleasures,  or  a  tyrant 
Over  their  feir  desires ;  but  teach  them  ail 
The  golden  mean;    the  prodigal  how  to 

live ; 
The  sordid  and  the  covetous  how  to  die : 
That,  with  sound  mind  ;  this,  safe  frugality. 


*  Picklock,  your  guest,  that  sekator,  liath  infected  you.^  So  the  edition  of  1716:  tbe 
old  edition,  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  "  that  «Sjteii/or ;"  an  appellation  not  improper  for  a 
*hoisy,  bawling  lawyer. 


THE    EPILOGUE. 


"  Thus  have  you  seen  the  maker's  double 

scope, 
•*  To  profit  and  delight ;  wherehi  our  hope 
"  Is,  though  the  clout  we  do  not  always  iiil  *, 
"  It  will  not  be  imputed  to  his  wit :  [start, 
**  A  tree  so  try'd,  and  bent,  as 'twill  not 
"  Nor  doth  he  often  crack  a  string  of  art ; 
'•Though    there  may    other  accidents  as 

strange  fchange, 

"  Happen,  the  weather  of  your  looks  may 

*  Though  the  clout  •we  do  not  always  hit.l '  The  metapOr  from  archery :  the  clout  is  the 
white  mark  in  the  butts,  which  the  archers  aimed  at.    And  so  it  k  used  by  Shakspeare* 


"  Or  some  high  wind  of  niisconceit  arise, 
"  To  cause  an  alteration  in  our  skies ; 
**  If  so,  we  are  sorry,  that  have  so  mispent 
*i  Our  time  and  tackle  ;  yet  he's  confident, 
"  And  vows,  the  next  fair  day  he'll  have  us 

shoot 
"  The  same  match  o*er  for  him,  if  you'll 

come  to't." 


This  Comedy  was  acted  in  the  year  1605, 
By  the  King's  Majestt**  Servants. 


The  new  INN ;  or.  The  LIGHT  HEART. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


THE  Lord  Frampvl,  a  noble  gentlemfi},  wdl  educated,  and  bred  a  scholar  in  Oxford, 
was  married  young,  to  a  virtuous  gentlewoman,  Sylly's  daughter  of  the  South,  whos« 
worth  (tho'  he  truly  enjoyed)  he  never  could  rightly  value;  but,  as  many  green  husbands 
(^ven  over  to  their  extravagant  delights,  and  some  peccant  humours  of  their  own),  occa- 
sioned in  his  oveMovmg  wite  so  deep  a  melancholv,  by  his  leaving  her  in  the  time  of  her 
Iving-in  of  her  second  daughter,  she  having  brougnt  him  only  two  daughters^  Frances  and 
Laetitia :  and  (out  of  her  hurt  ^ncy)  interpreting  that  to  be  a  cause  of  her  husband's  cold- 
ness in  affection,  her  not  being  blest  with  a  son,  took  a  resolution  with  herself,  after  her 
months  time,  and  thanksgivinff  riffhtlv  in  the  church,  to  quit  her  home,  with  a  vow  never 
to  return,  till  by  reducing  her  lord,  she  could  bring  a  wished  happiness  to  the  family. 

He  in  the  mean  time  returning,  and  hearing  of  this  departure  of  his  lady,  began,  tho' 
over-late,  to  resent  the  injury  he  had  done  her ;  and  out  of  his  cock-bsain'd  resolution, 
entered  into  as  solemn  a  qu#st  of  her.  Since  when,  neither  of  them  had  been  h^id  o£. 
But  the  eldest  daughter  Frances,  by  the  title  of  Lady  Frampul,  enjoyed  the  estate,  her 
sister  being  lost  young,  and  is  the  sole  relict  of  the  family. 

A  C  T  I.  Her4  begins  our  Omedy. 
This  lady,  being  a  brave,  bountiful  lady,  and  enjoying  this  free  and  pleati^  estate,  hath 
an  ambitious  disposition  to  be  esteemed  the  mistress  of  many  servants,  but  loves  none. 
And  hearing  of  a  famous  New-Inn,  that  is  kept  by  amerryliost,  call'd  Good-stock,  in 
fianie^  invites  some  lords  and  gentlemen  to  wait  on  her  thither,  as  well  to  see  the  fesbions 
of  the  place,  aa  t«  make  themselves  merry,  with  the  accidents  on  the  by.  It  happens 
there  is  a  melancholy  gentleman,  one  master  Level,  hath  been  lodgpid  tiiere  some  days 
before  in  the  Inn,  wl^  (unwilling  to  be  seen)  is  surprized  by  the  lady,  and  invited  by 
Prudence,  the  ladv's  chambermaid,  who  is  elected  governess  of  the  sports  in  the  Inn  for 
that  daj,  and  instailM  their  soverdgn.  Lovel  is  persuaded  by  the  host,  and  yields  to  the 
lady's  mvitation ;  which  concludes  the  first  act :  having  reveaPd  his  quality  before  to  the 

In  the  Stc&nd  ACT, 
Prudence  and  her  lady  express  their  anger  conceived  at  the  taylor,  who  had  promised  to 
make  Prudence  a  new  suit,  and  bring  it  home,  as  on  the  eve,  against  this  day.  But  be 
failing  of  his  word,  the  lady  had  commanded  a  standard  of  her  own  best  apparel  to  be 
brought  down ;  and  Prudence  is  so  fitted.  The  lady  being  i>ut  iamind,  that  she  is  there 
ak>ne  without  other  company  of  w^men,  bonows  (by  the  aavice  ^f  Pru)  the  host's  son  of 
the  house,  whom  they  dress  with  the  host's  conaent,  like  a  lady,  and  send  out  the  coach- 
man with  the  empty  coach,  as  for  a  kinswoman  of  her  ladyship's,  mistress  Lxtitia  Sylly, 
to  bear  her  company :  who  attended  with  his  nurse,  an  old  chare-woman  in  the  Inn,  drest 
oddly  by  the  host's  counsel,  is  believed  to  be  a  lady  of  quality,  and  so  receiv'd,  entertain'd^ 
and  love  made  to  her  by  the  voung  lord  Beaufort,  &c.  In  the  mean  time  the  Fly  of  the 
Inn  is  discovered  to  colonel  Glorious,  with  the  militia  of  the  house,  below  the  stairs,  in  the 
drawer,  tapster,  chamberlain,  and  hostler,  mfcrior  officers;  with  the  coachman  Trundle, 
Ferret,  &c.  And  the  preparation  is  made  to  the  lady's  design  upon  Lovel,  his  upon  hei^ 
and  the  sovereign's  upon  both* 

Here  benne,  at  the  lUrd  A  C  T,  l&r  Epitasis,  orkummqfthe  Plau.^ 
Lovel,  by  the  dexterity  and  wit  of  the  sovereign  of  the  sports  Prudence,  naving  two 
faonrs  assign' d  him  of  firee  colloquy,  and  love-making  to  his  mistress,  one  alter  dinner,  the 
other  after  supper ;  the  court  being  set,  is  demanded  oy  the  lady  Frampul,  what  love  is  ?  as 
doubting  if  there  were  any  such  power,  cr  no.  To  whom  he,  first  by  definition,  and 
after  by  argument,  answers ;  proving  and  describing  the  eilects  of  love^^  so  vively,  as  sbe, 

4  C 
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who  had  derided  the  name  of  love  before,  hearing  his  ducounCf  is  now  ao  taken  both  wHh 
the  man  and  bis  matter,  as  she  confpsseth  herself  enamour'xl  of  himi  and,  but  for  t)ie 
ambition  she  hath  to  enjoy  tlie  other  hour,  had  presently  declared  herself:  which  gives 
both  him  and  the  spectators  occasion  to  think  she  yet  dissembles,  notwithstanding  the 
payment  of  her  kiss,  which  he  celebrates*  And  the  court  dissolves,  upon  news  brought, 
of  a  new  lady,  a  newer  coach,  and  a  new  coachman  call'd  Bamaby. 

ACT    IV. 

The  house  being  put  into  a  noise,  with  the  rumour  of  this  new  lady,  and  there  beiDS 
drinking  below  in  Die  court,  the  colonel  sir  Glorious,  with  Bat  Burst  a  broken  citizen,  and 
Hodge  Huffle  his  champion ;  she  falls  intp  their  (lands,  and  being  attended  but  with  one 
footman,  is  uncivilly  intreated  by  them,  and  a  quarrel  commenc'd,  but  is  rescued  by 
the  valour  of  Lovel ;  which  beheld  by  the  lady  Fraropul,  from  tlie  window,  she  is  invite) 
up  for  safety,  where  coming,  and  conducted  by  the  host,  her  gown  is  first  discovered  to  be 
the  same  with  the  w)iole  suit,  which  was  bespoken  for  Pru,  and  she  henelf,  upon  examina- 
tion, found  to  be  Pinnacia  StufT,  the  taylor's  wife,  who  was  wont  to  be  pre-occupied  in  aB 
his  customers'  best  clothes,  by  the  footman  her  husband.  They  are  both  condemned  and 
censured,  she  stript  like  a  doxey,  and  sent  home  a-foot.  In  the  interim,  the  second  boor 
goes  on,  and  the  question,  at  suit  of  the  ladv  Frampul,  is  changed  from  Ipye  to  valour; 
which  ended,  he  receives  his  second  kiss,  and,  by  the  rigour  of  Uie  sovereign,  fells  into  a 
fit  of  melancholy,  worse,  or  more  desperate  than  the  first 

The  Fifth  and  last  ACT 
Is  the  catastrophe,  or  knitting  up  of  all,  where  Fly  brings  word  to  the  host  of  the  lord 
Beaufort's  being  married  privately  m  the  New-stable,  to  the  supposed  lady,  his  sou  ;  wbicli 
the  host  receives  as  an  omen  of  mirth ;  but  complains  that  Lovel  is  gone  to  bed  melan* 
cholic,  when  Trudence  appears  drest  in  the  new  suit,  applauded  oy  her  lady,  and 
employed  to  retrieve  Lovel.  The  host  encounters  them,  with  this  relation  of  lord  Beau- 
fort's marriage,  which  is  seconded  by  the  lord  Latimer,  and  all  the  servants  of  the  house. 
In  this  while,  lord  Beaufort  comes  in,  and  professes  it,  calls  for  his  bed  apd  bride»bowl  to 
be  made  ready  \  the  host  forbids  both,  shews  whom  he  hath  married,  and  discovers  him 
to  be  his  sop,  a  bpy.  The  lord  bridejgroom  confounded,  the  nurse  enters  like  a  frantic 
bedlamite,  cries  out  on  Fly,  says  she  is  undone  in  her  daughter,  who  is  confessed  to  be 
the  lord  Frampul's  child,  sister  to  the  other  lady,  the  host  to  be  their  father,  she  his  wife. 
He  finding  his  children,  bestows  them  one  on  Lovel,  the  other  on  the  lord  Beaufort,  the 
Inn  upon  Fly,  who  had  been  k  gypsy  with  him  ;  offers  a  portion  with  Ptnidence,  ior  her 
wit,  which  is  refused ;  and  she  taken  by  the  lord  Latimer  to  wife,  for  the  crown  of  her 
yirtae  and  goodness.    And  all  are  contented. 


PERSONS     REPRESENTED: 
Ifiih  seme  short  Characterism  qf  the  chirfJctors. 

g^  ooD-sTocK,  the  host  (play'd  well)  ali&s  the  Losd  Frampul.    He  pretends  to 

VT  ^  ^  ffentleman  and  a  scholar,  neglected  by  the  tim^s,  turns  host,  and  keeps  va. 
inn,  the  sign  of  the  Light-Heart  m  Barnet :  is  supposed  to  have  one  only  son,  bui  is  found 
to  have  none,  but  two  daughters,  Frances,  and  Lsetitia  who  was  lost  young,  &c. 

Lot  EL,  a  complete  genUcfman,  a  soldier  and  a  scholar,  is  a  melancholy  guest  in  the  Innr 
first  quarrel'd.  after  mticb  honoured  and  belov'd  by  the  host  He  is  know^  to  have  beoi 
page  to  the  old  lor4  Beaufort,  foHow'd  him  in  the  French  vrars,  after  a  companion  of  bis 
studies,  and  left  guardian  to  his  son.  He  Is  assisted  in  his  love  to  the  lady  Frampul*  by 
the  host,  and  the  chambermaid  Prudence.    He  was  one  that  acted  well  too. 

Ferret,  who  is  called  Stote  and  Vermin,  is  Lovel's  servant,  a  fellow  of  a  quick  nimble 
wit,  knows  the  manners  and  affections  of  people,  and  can  make  profitable  and  timely 
discoveries  gf^em. 

Frank  I  suppo^'d  a  boy,  and  the  host^s  son,  borrowed  to  be  drest  for  a  lady,  and  set  up 
as  a  stale  by  Prudence,  to  catch  BeaufcMt  or  Latimer,  proves  to  be  Lsetitia,. sisttf  to 
Frances,  and  lord  Frampul's  younger  daughter,  stolen  by- a  beggai^woman,  sbomi  put 
hito  boy's  apparel,  sold  to  the  host,  and  brought  up  by  him  as  his  son. 

Nurse,  a  poor  chare-woman  in  the  InH,  with  one  eye,  that  tends  the  t>oy,  is  tbougot 
the  Irish  beggar  that  sold  him,  but  19  truly  the  lady  Frampul,  V^  te(t  her  hpwe  mdao^ 
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tkoliCf  and  jealous  that  her  lord  lov'd  her  not,  because  she  brought  him  none  but 
daughters,  and  lives  unknown  to  her  husband,  as  he  to  her. 

F&AKCBs,  supposed  the  lady  Fnunpul,  being  reputed  his  sole  daughter  and  heir,  the 

,  barony  descendina  upon  her,  is  a  lady  of  great  fortune,  and  beauty^  but  phantastical : 

thinks  nothing  a  fencil^,  but  to  have  a  multitude  of  servants,  and  be  callM  mistress  by  them, 

comes  to  the  Inn  to  be  merry,  with  a  chambermaid  only,  and  her  servants  her  guests,  &c* 

Pkvdbncb,  the  chamber-maid,  is  elected  sovereign  of  the  sports  in  the  Inn,  governs  all, 
commands,  and  so  orders,  as  the  lord  Latimer  is  exceedingly  taken  with  her,  and  takes  her 
to  his  wife,  in  conclusion. 

Lord  Latimer  and  lord  Bbavport,  are  a  pair  of  young  lords,  servants  and  guests  to  the 
lady  Frampul ;  but  as  Latimer  falls  enamour'd  of  Prudence,  so  doth  Beaufort  on  the  boy, 
the  host's  son,  set  up  for  Lastitia,  the  younger  sister,  which  she  proves  to  be  indeed. 

Sir  Glorious  Tipto,  a  knight,  and  coioncl,  hath  the  luck  to  think  well  of  himself, 
without  a  rival,  talks  gloriously  of  any  thing,  but  very  seldom  b  in  the  right  He  is  the 
lady*s  guest,  and  her  servant  too ;  but  this  day  utterly  neglects  his  service,  or  that  him^ 
For  be  is  so  enamour'd  on  the  Fly  of  the  Inn,  and  the  militia  nelow  stairs,  with  Hodge 
Huflle,  and  Bat  Burst,  guests  that  come  in,  and  1  rundle,  Barnaby,  &c.  as  no  other  society 
relisheth  with  him. 

Fly,  is  the  parasite  of  the  Inn,  visitor-general  of  the  house,  one  that  had  been  a  strolling 
gipsy,  but  now  is  reclaimed,  to  be  inflamer  of  the  reckonings. 

Pierce,  the  drawer,  kmghted  by  the  colonel,  stil'd  Sic  Pierce,  and  young  Anon,  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  in&ntry. 

Jordan,  the  chamberlain,  another  of  the  militia,  and  an  officer,  commands  the  tertia 
of  the  beds. 

Jug,  the  tapster,  a  thorough-£sre  of  news.       * 

Pbck,  the  hostler. 

Bat  Burst,  a  broken  citizen,  an  in-and-in  man  ^ 

Hoi^GB  HuFFLB,  a  cheater,  his  champion. 

Nick  Stuff,  the  ladies'  taylor. 

Pinnacia  Stuff,  his  wife. 

Trundle,  a  coachman. 

Barnaby,  a  hir'd  coachman. 

Staggers,  the  smith,  i 

Tree,  thesadler. 


i  Only  talkM  on>, 


SCENE,  Barnet. 


*  ^n  IN-AND-IN  man.']    Ithand^in  was  a  game  then  in  use,  and  played  with  four  dice  in 
a  box :  it  was  the  usual  diversion  at  ordinaries,  and  places  of  the  like  resort. 


THE    PROLOGUE. 


"  YOU  are  welcome,  welcome  all  to  the 

New  Inn :  [cheer  will  win 

**  Though  the  old  house,  we  hope  our 
"  Your  acceptation :  we  ha'  the  same  cook 
*'  Still,  and  tne  fat,  who  says,  you  sha'  not 

look 
'*  Long  foi'  your  bill  of  fare,  but  every  dish 
"  Be  serv'd  m  i'  the  time,  and  to  your  wish : 
*'  If  any  thing  be  set  to  a  wrong  taste, 
"  'Tis  not  the  meat,  there,  but  the  mouth's 

displaced. 
*'  Remove  but  that  sick  palate,  all  is  well. 
"  For  this,  the  secure  dresser  bade  me  tell, 
'*  Nothing  more  hurts  just  meetings,  than  a 

crowd  ;  [loud : 

"Or,  when  the  expectation's  grown  too 
"  That  the  nice  stomach  Vould  ha'  this  or 

that,  [what: 

"  And  being  aak'd,  «r  vt^d,  it  kaow9  aot 


'  When  sharp  or  sweet,  have  been  too  much 

a  feast, 
^  And  both  out-Iiv'd  the  palate  of  the  gulst. 
'  Beware  to  bring  such  appetites  to  the  stage, 
^  They  do  confess  a  weak,  sick,  queasie 

age; 
^  And  a  shrewd  grudging  too  of  ignorance, 
'  When  clothes  and  faces  'bove  the  men 

advance : 
'  Hear  for  your  health,  then,  but  at  any 

hand, 
^  Before  you  judge,  Touchsafe  to  under- 
stand, 
^  Concoct,  digest :  if  then,  it  do  not  hit» 
'  Some  are  in  a  consumption  of  wit, 
^  Deep  he  dares  say,  he  will  not  thmk,  that 

all 

'  For  hereticks  are  not  epidemical." 
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A  C  t    I. 


But  Bcwr  had  the  Cite  to  »cc  afly— — — 

lEfUerLcfceL 

Alive  1*  your  cupt,  or  once  beard.  Drink, 

mine  host,  C/^"* 

Or  such  a  clicerf  ul  chirping  charm  come  troni 

SCENE    II. 

Lovel,  Ferret,  Host. 

I/yp.  What'i  that  ?  what's  that  ? 
Fer,  A  buzziog  of  mine  host 
About  a  fly  !  a  murmur  that  he  has. 
Hast.  bir»  I  am  telling  your  Stote  here, 
monsieur  Ferret,  [you,  sir, 

(For  that  I  hear's  his  name)  and  ciare  teH 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  be  melancholy,  and 
musty,  [Stocks, 

There's  Footman  inn,  at  the  town's  end,  the 
Or  Carrier's  place,  at  sign  o'  the  Broken 
Wain,  [there. 

Mansions  of  state !  take  up  your  harbour 
There  are  botli  flies  and  fleas,  and  ^  raiiety 
Of  vermin,  for  inspection  or  dissection. 
Lov.  We  ha'  set  our  rest  up  here,  sir,  ? 
your  heart.  [not  do  it: 

Host,  Sir,  set  your  heart  at  rest,  you  shall 
Unless  you  can  be  Jovial.    Brain  o^  man. 
Be  jovial  first,  and  drink,  and  dance,  and 

drink. 
Your  lodging  here,  and  wi'.your  daily  dumps. 
Is  a  mere  libel  'gain  my  house  and  me; 
And,  then,  your  scanculous  commons. 
Lav,  How,  nune  host )  [road,  here. 

Host.  Sir,  they  do  scandal  me,  upo"  thr 
A  poor  quotidian  rack  o'  mutton,  roasted 
Dry  to  be  grated !  and  that  driven  down 
With  beer  and  butter-milk,  mingled  tog^ 

ther. 
Or  clarified  whey  instead  of  claret! 
It  is  acainst  my  free-hold,  my  inheritance. 
My  Magna  Charta,  cor  latifixU, 
To  drink  such  balder-dash,  or  bonny-clabber ! 
Gi'  me  good  wine,  or  catholic,  or  .christian. 
Wine  is  the  word  that  glads  tlie  heart  of  man ; 
And  mine's  the  bouse  of  wine.  Sack,  says  my 
bush,  [poesie  * 

"  Be  merry,  and  drink  sherry;"  that's  my 
For  I  shall  never  joy  i'  my  Light-Hearty 
So  long  as  I  conceive  a  sullen  gueft^ 
Or  any  tiling  that's  earthy  [ 
Lov,  Humorous  host 
Host.  I  care  not  if  I  be, 
Lmf.  But  airy  also, 

*  Old  Abbot  Islip  could  not  irment  better. 
Or  prior  Bolton  with  his  bolt  and  ton.]  The  reader  may  find  in  Camdem^s  Remains, 
the  rebus  made  use  of  bv  these  ecclesiasticks  to  express  their  names  on  thtf  several  buildings 
erected  by  thcni,  or  belonging  to  them.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  immaterial  to  mentioB,  that 
the  word  6o//,is  the  same  with  arrow;  which  is  the  sense  it  bears  in  the  proveiiHal  expret* 
uon,  and  iji  all  our  bid  writers.    The  bolt  aBd;/(Ni,  is  a  ton  pierc'd  thi(»ugh  mik  aa  «rfow. 


SCENE!. 

•  Host,  Ferret,  ^ 

ffost.'T  AM  not  pleas' d,  indeed,  you  are  i' 

X    the  right ;  [speak. 

Nor  is  my  house  pleas'd,  if  my  sign  could 

The  sign  o'  the  Light-Heart.    There  you 

may  read  it ; 
So  may  your  master  too^  if  he  look  on't. 
A  heart  wei^h'd  with  a  feather,  and  out- 
weighed too:  [on't! 
A  brain-child  o'  my  own !  and  I  am  proud 
And  if  his  worship  think,  here,  to  be  melan- 
choly; 
In  spite  of  me  or  my  wit,  he  is  deceiv'd ; 
I  will  maintain  the  rebus  'gainst  all  humours. 
And  all  complexions  i'  the  body  of  man, 
I'hat's  mv  word,  or  i'  the  isle  of  Britain ! 
Fer.  Vou  have  reason,  good  mme  host 
Host^.  Sir,  I  have  rhyme  too.     ^ 
Whether  it  be  by  chance  or  art, 
*'  A  heavy  purse  makes  a  light  heart." 
There 'tis  exprest!  first,  by  a  purse  of  gold, 
A  heavy  purse,  and  then  two  turtles,  makes, 
A  heart  with  a  light  stuck  in't,  aLight-Heart ! 
Old  Abbot  Islip  could  npt  invent  better. 
Or  prior  Bolton  with  his  Bolt  and  Ton  ^ 
I  am  an  inn-keeper,  and  know  my  grounds. 
And  study  'em ;  brain  o'  man,  I  study 'em: 
I  must  ha'  jovial  guests  to  drive  my  plough. 
And  whistling  lM)ys  to  bring  my  harvest 
home,                               [roaster 
Or  I  shall  hear  no  flails  thwack.  Here,  your 
And  you  ha'  been  this  fortnight,  drawing 

fleas 
Out  of  my  mats,  and  pounding 'em  in  ca^ 
Cut  out  of  cards,  and  those  rop'd  round  witii 

pack-thread, 
Drawn  thorough  birdlime  I  a  fine  subUlty ! 
Or  poring  throush  a  multiplying-glass. 
Upon  a  captiv'u  crab-louse,  or  a  cheese- 

.  mitfi 
To  be  dissected,  as  the  sports  of  nature. 
With  a  neat  Spanish  needle!  speculations 
That  do  become  the  age,  I  do  confess ! 
As  measuring  an  ant's  eggs  with  the  s'dk* 

worm's. 
By  a  pbantastic  instrument  of  thread. 
Shall  give  you  their  just  difference  to  a  hak ! 
Or  else  recovering  o'  dead  flies  witli  crums! 
(Another  quaint  conclusion  i'  the  physicks) 
Which  I  ha'  seen  you  busy  at,  thro'  tie  key 
hole- 
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Not  to  definud  you  of  your  rights,  or  trench 
Upo*  yourptivaegeB,or«reat  charter, 
(For  tboec  are  every  hofder's  language  now) 
Say,  yott  were  bom  beneath  thoie  smiling 
stars,  [Heart, 

Have  made  you  lord,  and  owner  of  the 
Of  the  Light-Heart  in  Barnet ;  suffer  us 
Who  are  more  saturnine,  t'enj«y  the  shade 
Of  your  round  roof  yet 

aoH.  Sir,  I  keep  no  shades 
Nor  shelters,  I ;  for  either  owls  or  rere-micc. 

SCENE    III. 
Ferrety  Host,  LoveL 
Ftr,  HeMl  make  you  a  bird  of  night,  sir. 
Jfost.  Bless  you,  child ! 
[£ff.  FrtL  (the  Host  speaks  to  his  child  o^ 
the  by. 
You'll  make  youfsdves  such. 
Lov.  That  your  son,  mine  Host> 
Host.  He's  all  the  sons  I  have,  sir. 
Lav.  Pretty  boy! 
Croes  he  to  school  ? 

Fer.  O  lord,  sir,  he  prates  Latin, 
An'  'twere  a  parrot,  or  afilay-boy. 

Lov.  Thou 

Commend'st  him  fitly. 

Fer,  To  the  pitch,  he  flies,  sin 
He'll  tell  you  what  is  Latin  for  a  looking-- 
glass, [pan. 
A  beard-brush,  rubber,  or  quick-warming 
L(n).  What's  that  ? 

Fer.  A  wench,  i'  the  inn-phrase,  is  all 
these; 
f  A  lookm^glass  in  her  eye, 

A  beard-brush  with  her  lips, 
A  rubber  with  her  haiid, 
I  And  a  warming-pan  with  her  hips. 

Host,  This,  in  your  scurril  dialect    But 
my  Inn 
Knows  no  such  language. 
I  Fer.  That's  because,  mine  host. 

You  do  profess  the  teaching  him  yourself. 
Host.  Sir,  I  do  teach  him  somewhat    By 
deBTces, 
And  with  a  funnel,  I  make  shift  to  fill 
The  narrow  vessel ;  he  is  but  yet  a  bottle. 
Ltro.  O  let  hhn  lose  no  time  tho'. 
HosL  Sir,  he  does  not 
JLov.  And  lets  his  manners 
Host.  I  provide  for  those : 
Come  hither,  Frank,  speak  to  the  gentleman 
In  Latin :  he  is  melancholy ;  say, 
I  long  to  see  him  mecry,  and  so  would  treat 
him. 
Fra.  SubtrisHs  vist^  es  esse  aliquaniid;^ 
patri, 
Stui  te  lauth  excipere,  etiam  ac  tradaregestU. 
Lov.  Pvlckre. 

Host.  Tell  him,  I  fear  it  bode$  us  some 
ill  luck. 
His  too  reservedness. 
.  Fra.  Feretur  paier, 
Ne  quid  nobis  mali  omtnis  appartd  iste 
Nimis  prctclusus  vuUus. 


Lov.  BeU^.    A  fme  chHd  I 
You  wo'  no  part  with  kim,  mine  hoslf 

Host.  Who  told  you 
I  would  not  ? 

Lov.  I  but  ask  you. 

Host.  And  I  answer. 
To  whom?  for  what? 

Lov.  To  me  to  be  my  pa^. 

Host.  I  know  no  mischief  yet  the  child 
hath  done. 
To  deserve  such  a  destiny. 

Lire.  Why? 

Host,  Go  down,  boy. 

And  get  your  breakfast.    Trust  me,  I  ha4 

rather  [him 

Take  a  fair  halter,  wash  my  hands,  and  hang 

Myself,  make  a  clean  nddaoce  of  him, 

than 

Lov.  What? 

Host.  Than  damn  him  to  that  desperate 
course  of  life. 

Lov.  Call  you  that  desperate;  which  by  « 
line 
Of  uistitotion,  from  our  ancestors. 
Hath  been  deriv'd  down  to  ut,  and  receiv'd 
In  a  succession,  for  the  noblest  way 
Of  breeding  up  our  youth,  in  letters,  arms. 
Fair  mein,  discourKS,  civil  exercise, 
Andall  the  blazon  of  a  gentieman  ? 
Where  can  he  leam  to  vault,  to  ride,  to 

fence. 
To  move  his  body  gniceiiillcr?  to  speak 
His  language  purer  ?  or  to  tune  his  mind. 
Or  manners,  more  to  the  harmony  of  nature. 
Than  in  these  nurseries  of  nobilif^  ?— m^ 

Host.  I,  that  was,  when  the  nunciy's  self 
was  noble. 
And  only  virtue  made  it,  sol  the  market, 
I'hat  tities  were  not  vented  at  the  drum. 
Or  common  outcry ;  goodness  gave  &» 

greatness. 
And  greatness  worships  every  house  became 
An  academy  of  honour,  and  those  [ 
We  see  departed,  in  the  practice  now. 
Quite  fi-oni  the  institution. 

Lov.  Why  do  you-  say  so  ? 
Or  think  so  enviously  ?  do  they  not  still 
Leam  there  the  Centaur's  sknl,  tiie  art  oC 

Thrace, 
To  ride  ?  or  Pollux*  mystery,  to  fence  ? 
The  Pyrrhick  gestures,  both  to  dance  and 

spring 
In  armour,  to  be  active  for  the  wars? 
To  study  figures,  numbers,  and  proportions. 
May  yield  'em  great  in  counsels,  and  the 
aits  [tis'd? 

Grave  Nestor  and  the  wise  Ulysses  prac- 
To  make  their  English  sweet  upon  their 

tongue! 
As  rev'rend  Chaucer  says  ? 

Host.  Sir,  you  mistake; 
To  play  sir  Pandarus  my  copy  bath  it. 
And  carry  messages  to  madam  Cressicle. 
Instead  of  backing  the  brave  steed,  o'  mom-- 

To  mount  we  chambermaid ;  and  for  a  leap 
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O*  the  vaulting  faorse^  to  ply  the  vaulting 

house': 
For  exercise  of  arms,  a  bale  of  dice*. 
Or  two  or  three  packs  ot  cards  to  shew  the 

cheat. 
And  nimbleness  of  hand :  mistake  a  cloke 
From  my  1ord*s  back,  and  pawn  it.    Ease 

his  pockets 
Of  a  supeMluous  watch.    Or  gel  a  a  jewel 
Of  an  odd  stone  or  so.    1  winge  three  or 

four  buUons 
From  off  my  lady's  gown.  These  are  the  arts. 
Or  seven  liberal  deadly  sciences 
Of  pagery,  or  rather  pa^nm. 
As  the  tides  run.  I'o  which,  if  he  apply  him. 
He  may,  perhaps,  take  a  degree  at  Tyburn, 
A  year  llie  earlier :  come,  to  read  a  lecture 
Upon  Aquinas  at  St.  Thomas  k  Waterings  *, 
And  so  CO  forth  a  laureat  in  hemp  circle ! 
Lav.  You're  tart,  mine  Host,  and  talk 

above  your  seasoning. 
O'er  what  you  seem :  it  should  not  come, 

methinks,  Pness! 

Under  your  cap,  this  vein  of  salt  and  sharp- 
These  strikings  upon  learning,  now  and  then  ? 
How  long  have  you  (if  your  dull  guest  may 

ask  it)  [Heart- 

Drove  th{S(]uick  trade,  of  keeping  the  Light, 
Your  mansion,  palace  here,  or  hostelry  ? 
.  No^,  l>oth,  i  was  bom  to  somewhat,  sir, 

above  it. 
Lov.  I  easily  suspect  that:  mine  host, 

your  name. 


Hogt  They  call  me  Good-stock. 
Lov,  Sir,  and  you  confess  it,  [log. 

Both  i'  your  language,  treaty,  and  your  bear- 
Host,  Yet  all,  sir,  aie  not  sons  o'  thevbitr 
hen; 
Nor  can  we,  as  the  songster  says>  "  come  all 
"To  be  wrapt  soft  and  warm  in  fortune^i 
smock  :*'  [kind, 

When  she  is  pieas'd  to  trick  or  tromp  man- 
^  Some  may  oe  coats,  as  in  the  cards;  but 
then  fond  ostlcfs, 

*Some  must  be  knaves,  some  vanets,  bawds, 
As  aces,  duces,  cards  o'  ten,  to  face  it 
Out  i'  the  game,  which  all  the  world  is. 

Lov,  But, 
It  being  i'  your  free-will  (as  M  were)  to  choose 
What  parts  you  would  sustain,  methinks  a 

man 
Of  your  sa^city,  and  clear  nostril,  shonld 
Have  made  another  choice,  than  of  a  place 
So  sordid,  as  the  keeping  of  an  inn  : 
Where  every  jovial  tmker,  for  his  chink, 
May  cry,  ^line  host,  to  ••  Crambe,  give  w 
drink;  [stiDk" 

"  And  do  not  slink,  but  skink,  or  else  you 
Rogue,  bawd,  and  cheater,  call  you  by  tbe 

surnames. 
And  known  synonynoa  of  your  profession. 
Host.  But  if  1  be  no  such ;  wno  theu's  tbe 
rogue. 
In  understanding,  sir,  I  mean  ?  who  errs  ? 
Who  tinkleth  then?  or  personates  Thorn 
Tinker? 


'And  for  a  leap 


(y  the  vatdting  horse,  to  play  the  vaulting  house.1  For  pUu/^  which  docs  by  no  roeaos 
suit  what  follows,  we  mu^t  read,  I  presume,  pfy  the  vaulting  house. 

'  For  exercise  of  arms  a  bale  of  dice.]  i.  e.  a  pair  of  dice;  the  expression  is  common 
to  the  sportsmen  of  Jon>on's  age,  as  well  as  the  preceding. 

"  What  lo  man,  se  here  of  Dyce  a  bale,"  Skelton's  Bouge  of  Court. 

*  mCome  to  read  a  lecture 

Upon  Aquinas  at  St,  Thomas  d  fFaterings.']   Antiently  the  place  where  criminals  iwe 
executed,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

*  Some  may  be  coats,  as  in  the  cards.'\  Tliis  shews  us  that  our  common  expression  of 
court-cards,  tho*  seemingly  justified  by  the  names  king,  queen,  &c.  is  inaccurate.  Those 
cards  are  named  from  the  coatt  or  dresses  which  the  painted  figures  are  drawn  in.  What 
follows  in  the  next  line  but  one,  grew  in  time  to  be  proverbial; 

Cards  &  ten,  tojace  it 

Out  i'the  game,  which  all  the  world  is. 
A  card  o*  ten,  is  what  we  now  call  a  tenth  card,  and  the  phrase  ^*  to  foce  it  with  a  aard  if 
ten,**  is  to  win  it,  or  get  the  better  of  it.    To  this  purpose  Shakspeare: 
Tra.  "  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered  hide ! 

"  Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  qften,"        Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Which  passage  Mr.  Warburton  tlius  explains,  that  is,  with  the  highest  card,  in  the  old 
simple  games  of  our  ancestors;  so  tliat  this  became  a  proverbial  expression.    So  Skelton, 

"  First  pycke  a  quarrel,  and  fall  out  with  him  then, 

•*  And  so  out-face  him  with  a  card  often." 
There  is  a  preceding  line,  which  deserves  a  remark ; 

If^hen  she  is  pleased  lo  trick  or  tromp  mankind. 
The  common  etymology  of  the  word  trump,  as  made  use  of  in  games  at  cards,  derives  it 
from  a  corruption  of  triumph ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  our  poet  has  here  spelt  tbe 
word,  it  is  probable  he  thought  it  was  derived  from  the  French  tromper,  to  deceive-  And 
indeed  it  will  easily  bear  this  acceptation.  A  person  playing  at  the  game  thinks  he  shall 
win  tbe  trick,  till  his  adversary  takes  it  from  him  by  a  tromp  ;  he  is  trompt,  or  deceived. 
The  songster  mentioned  above  is  Juvenal,  ^m  whom  the  expression,  ''  sons  of  the  white 
*'  hen,'\  gallinttjiiius  alba,  is  borrowed. 
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Your  weazle  here  may  tell  tou  I  talk  bawdy. 
And  teach  my  boy  it ;  ana  you  may  believe 

him:   . 
But  sir,  at  your  own  peril,  if  I  do  not : 
And  at  his  too,  if  he  do  lie,  and  affirm  it. 
No  slander  strikes,  less  hurts,  the  imx>ceBt 
If  I  be  honest,  and  that  all  the  cheat 
Be  of  myself,  in  keeping  this  Light-Heart, 
Where,  I  imaeine  all  the  world's  a  play ; 
The  state,  and  men's  affairs,  all  passages 
Of  life,  to  spring  new  scenes ;  come  in,  go 

out. 
And  shift,  and  vanish ;  and  if  I  have  got 
A  seat  to  sit  at  ease  here,  i*  mine  inn  *, 
To  see  the  comedy ;  and  laugh,  and  chuck 
At  th%  variety  andf  throng  of  humours 
And  dispositions,  that  coroejustling  in. 
And  out  still,  as  they  one  drove  hence  ano- 
ther] 
Why  will  you  envy  me  nay  happiness  ? 
Because  you  are  sad  an(f  lumpish ;  carry  a 
load-stone  [rings, 

Pyour  pocket,  to  hang  knives  on;  or  jet 
T*  entice  light  straws  to  leap  at  'em ;  are 

not  taken 
With  the  alacnties  of  an  host !  'tis  more. 
And  justlier,  sir,  my  wonder,  why  you  took 
My  house  up,  Fidler's-hall,  the  seat  of  noise. 
And  mirth,  an  inn  here,  to  be  drowsy  in. 
And  lodge  your  lethargy  in  the  Light-Heart, 
As  if  some  cloud  from  court  had  been  your 
harbinger,  [charge, 

Or  Cheap-side  debt-books,  or  some  mistress' 
Seeing  your  love  grow  corpulent,  gi'  it  a  dyet. 
By  absence,  some  such  mouldy  passion  ! 

Zov.  'Tis  guess'd  unhappily! 

Fer.  Mine  host,  yo're  call'd. 

Ho9t.  I  come,  boys. 

Zov.  Ferret,  have  not  you  been  ploughing 
With  this  mad  ox,  mine  host  ?  nor  he  with 
you? 

Fer,  For  what,  sir? 

Lofo,  Why,  to  find  my  riddle  out. 

Fer,  I  hope  you  do  believe,  sir,  I  can  find 
Other  discourse  to  be  at,  than  my  master. 
With  hosts  and  hostlers. 

LofO,  If  you  can,  'tis  well,  [what  guests ; 
Go  down,  and  see,  who  they  are  come  in. 
And  bring  me  word. 


SCENE    IV- 
LoteL 


O  love,  what  passion  art  thou  ! 
So  tyrannous!  and  tfeacherous!  first  t'  en- 
^    slave,  [thee ! 

And  then  betray,  all  that  in  truth  do  serve 
That  not  the  wisest,  nor  the  wariest  creature. 
Can  more  dissemble  thee,  than  he  can  bear 
Hot  burning  coals,  in  his  bare  palm,  or  bosom ! 
And  less  conceal,  or  hide  thee,  than  a  flash 
Of  enflam'd  i>owder,  whose  whole  light  doth 

lay  it 
Open  to  all  discovery,  even  of  those    - 
Who  have  but  half  an  eye^  and  less  of  nose! 
An  host,  to  find  me !  wno  is,  commonly. 
The  log,  a  little  o'  this  side  die  sign-post ! 
Or  at  tne  best  some  round-grown  thing,  a 

jug*  [guests, 

Fac*d  with  a  beard,  that  fills  out  to  the 
And  takes  in  firo*  the  fragments  o*  their  jests  ^ 
But  I  may  wrong  this  out  of  suUenness, 
Or  my  mistaking   humour?     Pray    thee, 

phani'sie, 
Be  lay'd  again.    And,  gentle  melancholy. 
Do  not  oppress  me ;  I  will  be  as  silent. 
As  the  tame  lover  should  be,  and  as  foolish. 

SCENE    V. 
HosU  Ferret,  LoveL 
Host,  My  guest,  my  guest,  be  jovial,  I  be- 
seech thee,  [game: 
I  have  fi-esh  golden  guests,  guests  o'  the 
Three  coach  tuil !  lords !  and  ladies !  new 

come  in. 
And  I  will  cry  them  to  thee,  and  tliee  t« 

them. 
So  can  I  spring  a  smile,  but  i*  this  brow. 
That  like  the  rugged  Roman  alderman—-— 
Old  master  Gross,  surnam'd  'A^iAaror, 

lEfUer  Ferret. 
Was  never  seen  to  lauch,  but  at  an  ass  ^ 
'Fer,  Sir,  here's  the  kdy  Frampul. 
Lov.  How ! 
Fer.  And  her  train. 
Lord  Beaufort,  and  lord  Latimev,  the  colonel 
Tipto,  with  Mrs.  Prue,  the  chamber-maid; 
Trundle,  the  coachman-— 


^  To  SIT  AT  EASE  HERE  t'  MINE  iKN.^  To  take  One's  ease  here,  in  one^s  inn,  was  an 
antient  proverb  of  our  ancestors,  which  arose  irom  the  right  every  man  hath  to  be  at  ease^ 
and  quiet  in  his  own  house.  Hence  the  assaulting  a  man  therein,  was  deemed  a  capital  o^ 
fence.  This  offence  in  our  old  law  is  called  Hamsoken;  and  the  treatis^  intituled  Mirror 
fit  Justices  describes  it  in  the  very  words  of  the  proverb :  Hatnsockne  JtantierU  ordinance 
estpiche  inortelle,  car  droit  est  que  chesun  eit  quiet  en  son  hostel  qui  a  hty  est.  And  to  this 
FalstafT  alludes,  in  the  following  application :  **  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I 
^*  shall  have  my  pocket  pick'd  ?''  First  part  qf  Henry  IF.  act  3.  sc.  5. 
I  That  like  the  ru^ed  Koman  alderman r— 

Old  master  Gross,  surnanCd  'A^iAtfre^ 

H^as  never  seen  to  laugh,  but  aJtan  ass,\  It  is  necessary  to  give  a  little  light  to  our  poef  s 
joke :  the  Boman  alluded  to,  and  here  called  master  Gross,  was  Crassus  the  grandfisUher  of 
Crassus  the  rich.  And,  as  PUny  tells  us,  he  was  never  seen  to  laugh  but  once,  and  thet  was 
^  an  ass  mumbling  a  thistle. 
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Lofo,  Stopf  discharge  the  heuse : 
And  get  my  horses  ready>  bid  the  groom 
Bring  them  to  the  back  gate. 
Host.  What  mean  you»  sir? 
.    Lnm,  To  take  fair  leave,  miae  host 

Ho9t*  I  hope,  m  V  gues^ 
Tho*  1  have  talkNd  somewhat  above  my 

share,  [yagantSy 

At  large,  and  been  i'  the  altitudes,  th*  extra- 
Neither  myself,  nor  any  of  mine  have  gi'n 

you  [den. 

The  cause  to  quit  my  house  thus  on  the  sud- 

Lofc,  No,  1  affirm  it  on  my  faith.  Excuse 

me 
from  such  a  rudeness ;  I  was  now  beginnmg 
To  taste  and  love  you :  and  am  heartily  sorry. 
Any  occasion  should  he  so  compelling. 

To  urge  my  abrupt  departure  thus.  But 

Necessity's  a  tyrant,  and  commands  it. 
Haxi,  She  shall  command  me  first  to  lire 

my  bush  ;  *    [serve. 

Then  break  up  house:  or,  if  that  will  not 
To  break  with  all  the  world.  Turn  country 

bankrupt, 
r  mine  own  town,  upo'  the  market-day, 
And  be  protested  for  my  butter  and  effp, 
To  the  last  bodge  of  oatsi  and  bottle  of  hay ; 
£re  you  shall  leave  me,  I  will  break  my 

heart:  [pack. 

Coach,  and  coach-hones,  lords,  and  ladies 
All  my  fresh  gutsts  shall  stink  f  I'll  pull  my 

si^n  down, 
CoAvert  mme  Inn  to  an  alms-house !  or  a 

spittle 
For  lasers,  or  switch-sellers !  turn  it  to 
An  academy  o'  rogues !  or  gi't  away 
For  a  free-school  to  breed  up  beggars  in. 
And  send  'em  to  the  canting  universities, 
Before  you  leave  me. 

Jmc.  'Troth,  and  I  confess 
Fm  loth,  mine  host,  to  leave  yo«:  your 

expressions 
Both  take  and  hold  me.  But,  in  case  I  stay, 
1  must  enjoin  you  and  your  whole  fiimily 
To'  privacy,  and  to  conceal  me.    For> 
The  secret  is,  I  would  not  wiUinj^y 
{See,  or  be  seen,  to  any  of  this  gmg. 
Especially  the  lady. 

Host.  Brain  o*  man,  [vet, 

^' hat  monster  is  she  ?  or  cockatrice  in  vel- 
That  kills  thus? 

lor.  O  ffood  words,  mine  host.    She  is 
A  noUe  bay  !  great  in  blood  and  fortune ! 
Fair !  and  a  wit !  but  of  so  bent  a  phant'sie. 
Ah  she  thinks  nought  a  happiness,  but  to  have 
A  multitude  of  servants!  and  to  get  them, 
(ThoHgh  she  be  very  honest)  yet  she  ventures 
V^pon  these  precipices,  that  would  make  her 
Not  seem  so,  to  some  prying,  narrow  natures* 


We  call  her,  sir,  the  lady  Fianeea  Fcavpnl, 
Daughter  and  heir  to  the  lord  Frampul. 

Ho$U  Who? 
He  that  did  live  in  Oxford,  first  a  student. 
And  after,  married  with  the  daughter  of— 
UfQ.  SyUy. 
Host.  Right,  of  whom  the  ,tale  went,  to 

turn  puppet-master. 
Lao,  And  travel  with  young  Goose,  the 

motion-nun. 
HosU  And  lye,'  and  live  with  the  gipsies 
half  a  year 
Tosether,  from  his  wife. 

Lofo,  The  very  same :  [daughter! 

The  mad  lord  Frampul !  and  thbsaue  is  his 
Bat  as  cock-brain*d  as  e'er  the  father  vas ! 
There  were  two  of  them,  Frances  aad  Ls- 
titia,^  [moor 

But  Lstitia  was  lost  young;  and,  as  the  ni- 
Flew  then,  the  mother  upon  it  lost  hefidf. 
A  fond  weak  woman,  went  away  in  a  nidan- 
choly,  [thought 

Because  she  brought  him  none  but  gtrls,  uie 
Her  husband  lord  her  not.    And  he  as 

foolish. 
Too  late  resenting  the  cause  gi  v'n,  went  after. 
In  quest  of  her,  and  was  not  heard  of  since* 
//off.  A  strange  divbion  of  a  family  ! 
Zoo.  And  scattered  as  i*  the  great  confW- 

sion! 
Ho9,%.  But  yet  the  lady,  th'  heir,  eajojs 

the  land. 
Zov.  And  takes  all  lordly  ways  bofw  to 
consume  it. 
As  nobly  as  she  can ;  if  clothes,  and  lieaslu^ 
And  the  authonz'd  means  of  riot  will  do  it 
[£iiterAmf. 
Ho9t*  She  shews  her  extract^  and  I  Isooour 
her  for  it. 

SCENE    VL 
Fcnti^  Lovel,  Host,  Prudence. 

Far,  Your  horses,  sir,  are  ready;  and  the 
house 


Lov.  Pleas'd  thou  thinVst } 

Fcr*  I  cannot  tell,  discharged 
Pm  sure  it  is. 

Lcfo.  Charge  it  again,  good  Ferret, 
And  make  unready  the  horses :  thou  know'st 

how. 
*  Chalk,  and  renew  the  rondels,  I  am  now 
Resolv'dtostay. 

Fer,  I  easily  thought  so. 
When  you  should  hear  whaf  s  propoi'd, 

Ln.  What? 

Fer.  To  throw 
The  house  out  o^  the  windo'? 


*  Chalk,  and  renew  the  ron  dels.]  He  b  now  naolv'd  to  stay,  vid  therefore  orders  hb 
servant  to  begin  a  fresh  score  or  account  In  public-houses,  what  is  called  lor  b  usually 
set  up  with  ck(dk.  But  the  word  rondeU  re<{uires  an  explmation :  I  apprehend  it  means 
the  circles,  which  are  used  to  denominate  shilhngs  in  an  ale-house  score,  .^ndr^  or  rmmddp 
b  a  term  in  heraldry,  to  denote  a  round  ball ;  and  from  thb  use  of  it,  our  poet,  I  prestnnc, 
applies  it  in  the  sense  1  have  assigned. 
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AM.  BFain  o'  maa» 
I«hall  ba'  the  wont  ^  that!  will  they  iwt 
throw  [carpet. 

My  bou8ehold-«tiiff  out  first,  cushions,  and 
Chaks,  stooUj  and  bedding?  is  not  their 
sport  my  ruin  ^ 
J/rp.  Fear  not,  mine  host,  I  am  not  o'  the 
fellowship.  [it ; 

Fer,  I  cannot  see,  sir,  bow  you  will  avoid 
Tbey  know  already,  all,  you  are  i'  the  house. 
Lore.  Who  know? 
Fer.  The  lords:  .^y  ha'  seen  me,  wd 

eoquir'd  il. 
Lm,  Why  were  you  seen  ? 
Fer,  Because  indeed  I  had 
No  med'cine,  sir,  to  go  iavlaible: 
No  fern-seed  in  my  pocket ;  nor  an  opal 
Wrapt  ia  bay-leaf  i'  my  left  fist. 
To  charm  their  eyes  with. 

Host  He  elves  you  reasons 

M  round  as  Oyges'  ring :  which,  say  the  an- 

tients,  [hoop. 

Was  a  hoop  ring;  and  that  is,  round  as  a 

Lao*  You  will  ba'  your  rebus  still,  mine 

host 
Hast.  I  must. 

Fer,  My  lady  too  leok'd  out  o'  the  win- 
do',  and  call'd  me.  [her. 
And  see  where  secretary  Pru  comes  from 
\EnlteT  Prudence, 

Employed  upon  some  embwsy  unlo  you 

MOM.  ril  meet  her  if  she  come  upon  em- 
ployment :  [you* 
Fair  lady,  welcome,  as  your  host  can  make 
Pru.  Forbear,  «ir,  I  am  first  to  have  mine 
audience. 
Before  the  compliment.    This  gentleman 
is  my  address  to. 
Htfit.  And  it  is  in  state. 
Pru.  My  lady,  sir,  as  glad  o'  the  en- 
counter 
7o  find  a  servant  here,  and  such  a  servant. 
Whom  8be«o  values ;  with  her  best  respects. 
Desires  to  be  remembred ;  and  invites 
Your  nobleness  to  be  a  part,  to-day. 
Of  the  society,  and  mirth  intended    [vants. 
By  her,  and  the  young  lords,  your  fellow-ser- 
Who  are  alike  ambitious  of  enjoying 
The  fair  request ;  and  to  that  end  have  sent 
iMle,  their  imperfect  orator,  to  obtain  k : 
Which  if  I  may,  they  have  elected  me. 
And  crown' d  me,  with  the  title  of  a  sove- 
reign 
Of  the  day's  sports  devbed  i'  the  Inn, 
So  YOU  be  pleas'd  to  add  your  suffrage  to  it 
Lay),  So  1  be  pleas'd,  my  gentle  mistress 
Prudence?                            [tion% 
You  cannot  think  me  of  that  coarse  condi- 
T*  envy  jrou  any  thing. 

Hoet,  That's  nobly  said  ! 
AfiA  lUce  my  guest  i 

Jjyo,  I  gratulate  your  honour; 


And  should,  with  chear,  lay  hold  on  any 

handle 
That  could  advance  it.  But  for  me  to  think, 
I  can  be  any  rag  or  particle  [list, 

C  your  lady's  care,  more  than  to  fill  her 
She  being  the  lady  that  professeth  still 
To  love  no  soul  or  body,  but  for  ends, 
Whiob  are  her  sports :  and  is  not  nice  to 

speak  this. 
But  doth  proclaim  it,  in  all  companies : 
Her  lady  snip  must  pardon  my  weak  counsels. 
And  weaker  will,  if  1  decline  t'  obey  her. 

Pru,  O  master  Lovel,  you  roust  not  give 
credit 
To  all  that  ladies  publicly  profess, 
^  Or  talk,  o'  the  vole^,  unto  their  servants. 
Their  tongues  and  tlioughts  oft-times  lye  l^r 
asunder.  [counsels. 

Yet  when  they  please,tbey  have  their  cabinet- 
And  reserv'd  tnoughts,  and  can  retire  them- 
selves 
As  well  as  others. 

Hoit,  I,  the  subtlest  of  us  ! 
All  that  is  born  within  a  lady's  lips— — 

Pru.  Is  not  the  issue  of  their  hearts,  mine 
host. 

Ho$t.  Or  kiss  or  drink  afore  me. 

Pru,  Stay,  excuse  me ; 
Mineerrana  istiot  done.  Yet,  if  her  ladyship's 
Slighting,  or  dis-esteem,  sir,  of  your  service^ 
Hath  formerly  begot  any  distaste, 
Which  I  not  know  of:  here  I  vow  untoyou^ 
Upon  a  chamber-maid's  simplicity. 
Reserving,  still,  the  honour  of  my  lady, 
I  wiU  be  bold  to  hold  the  glass  up  to  her. 
To  shew  her  ladyship  where  she  hath  err'd. 
And  how  to  tender  satis^tion ;    [venture. 
So  you  vouchsafe  to  prove,  but  the  day's 

UoU.  What  say  you,  sir  ?  where  are  yout 
are  you  within  ? 

Lm.  Yes,  I  will  wait  upon  her  and  the 
company.  [bring  him : 

HoMt,  It  is  enough,  queen  Prudence;  I  wiU 
And  o'  this  kiss.    I  long'd  to  kiss  a  queen ! 

Lav.  There  is  no  life  on  earth,  but  being 
in  love ! 
There  are  oo  studies,  no  delights,  no  business^ 
No  entercourse,  or  trade  ot  sense,  or  soul. 
But  what  is  love !  I  was  the  laziest  creature. 
The  most  unprofitable  sign  of  nothing. 
The  veriest  drone,  and  slept  away  my  life 
Beyond  the  dormouse,  till  I  was  m  love  ! 
And  now,  I  can  out-wake  the  nightin^le. 
Out-watch  an  usurer,  and  out-walk  him  too. 
Stalk  like  a  ghost,  that  haunted  'bout  a 

treasure. 
And  all  that  phant'sied  treasure,  it  is  love. 

Host.  But  is  your  name  Love-ill,  sir,  or 
Love-well? 
I  would  know  that. 

Lofv.  1  do  not  know't  myself, 
Whether  it  is.  But  it  is  love  hath  been 
The  hereditary  passion  of  our  house. 


'  V<m  tm¥Mt  liiMt  me  qf  that  coAaaE  cohdition.]  Coarse  dUposiHon,  Edit.  1631. 
'®  Ortdko'  thevQi;gm\1  %,€,  without  thinking,  oashlv,  and  at  random:  the  French 
phrase  js,  h  la  volSe.  4  D 
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[Act  f .  Scene  I, 


My  gentle  host,  and,  as  I  guess,  my  friend; 
The  truth  is,  I  have  lov'd  this  lady  long. 
And  impotently,  with  desire  enough. 
But  no  success  :  for  I  have  still  forborne 
To  express  it,  in  my  person,  to  her. 

Host.  How  then  ?  [grams, 

Lnv*  I  ha*  sent  her  toys,  verses,  and  ana- 

Trialso'  wit,  mere  trifles  she  has  commended. 

But  knew  not  whence  they  came,  nor  could 

she  guess.  [wooing ! 

HasU  This  was  a  pretty  riddling  way  of 

Lov.  I  oft  have  been,  too,  in  her  company; 

And  look*d  upon  her  a  whole  day;  admired 

her ;  [%i\\\, 

Lov*d  her,  and  did  not  tell  her  so ;  lov*d 

"  Look'd  still,  and  lov'd ;  and  lov'd,  and 

look'd,  and  sish'd :" 
But,  as  a  man  neglected,  I  came  off. 
And  unregarded 

Host.  Qould  you  blame  her,  sir, 
When  you  were  silent,  and  not  said  a  word  ? 

Lov,  O  but  I  lov*d  the  more ;  and  she 
micht  read  it 
Best  in  my  silence,  had  she  been 

Host,  As  melancholic 
As  you  are.    Pray  you,  why  would  you 
stand  mute,  sir  ? 

Lov.  O  thereon  hangs  a  history,  mine  host. 
Did  you  ever  knaw,  or  hear  of  the  lord 

Beaufort, 
Who  serv'd  so  bravely  in  France  ?    I  was 

his  page, 
And  ere  he  dy'd,  his  friend :  I  followed  him, 
Tirst,  i'  the  wars,  and,  i'  the  times  of  peace, 
I  waited  on  his  studies ;  which  were  right. 
He  had  no  Arthurs,  nor  no  Rosicleers, 
No  knights  o'  the  Sun,  nor  Amadis  de Gauls, 
Prinaaltons,  Pantagruels,  public  nothings ; 
Abortives  of  the  fabulous  dark  cloyster. 
Sent  out  to  poison  courts  and  infest  manners : 
But  great  Achilles,  Agamemnon's  acts,  ' 
Sage  Nestor's  counsels,  and  Ulysses'  slights, 
Tydides^  fortitude,  as  Homef  wrought  them 
In  his  immortal  phant'sie,  for  examples 
Of  the  heroic  virtue.    Or,  m  Virgil, 
That  master  of  the  Epic  poem,  liron'd- 
Pious  £neas,  bis  religious  prince. 


Bearing  his  aged  parent  on  his  shoulders, 
Rapt  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  with  )» 

young  son.  [use. 

And  these  he  broujght  tp  practice,  and  to 
He  gave  roe  first  my  bi^eeding,  I  acknow* 

ledge,  [the  Hours", 

Then  shower'd  his  bounties  on  me,  Bke 
That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  clouds. 
And  press  the  liberality  of  beayen 
Down  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men !  but  the&t 
The  trust  committed  to  me  at  his  death. 
Was  above  all,  and  left  so  strong  a  tie 
On  all  my  powers,  as  time  shall  not  dissdve! 
Till  it  dissolve  itself,  and  bury  all ! 
The  care  of  his  brave  heir,  and  only  son ! 
Who  being  a  virtuous,  sweet,  young,  hope: 

ful  lord. 
Hath  cast  his  lirst  affections  on  this  lady. 
And  though  1  know,  and  may  presume  bet 

such, 
As,  out  of  humour,  will  return  no  love ; 
And  therefore  might  indifferently  be  made 
The  courting'Stock,  for  all  to  practise  on, 
As  she  doth  practise  on  all  us,  to  scorn. 
Yet,  out  of  a  religion  to  my  charge, 
And  debt  profess'ci,  I've  made  a  self-decree 
Ne'er  to  express   my  person,   though  my 

passion 
Bum  me  to  cinders. 

Host.  Then  you're  not  so  subtil. 
Or  half  so  read  in  love-craft,  as  I  took  you. 
Come,  come,  you  are  no  phcenix,  an*  yoa 

were, 
I  should  expect  no  piiracle  from  your  asbei 
Take  some  advice.   Be  still  that  rag  of  lofe^ 
You  are.    Bum  on  till  you  turn  tinder. 
This  chamber-maid  may  hap  to  prove  tlie 

steel,  [tresi 

To  strike  a  sparkle  out  o'  the  flint,  your  mis: 
May  beget  bon-fices.yet,  you  do  not  know, 
What  Light  may  be  forc'd  oyt,  and  frooj 

what  darkness.       ' 
Lov,  Nay,  1  am  so  resolv'd,  as  still  Pll  \on 
Tho'  not  confess  it. 

Host,  Thaf  s,  sir,  as  it  chances : 
We'll  throw  the  dice  for  it ;  cheer  up. 
Loo,  1  do. 


"  Tften  slwwer^d  Ids  bounties  on  me,  like  Howres.]  It  is  pity  s6  fine  a  passage  should 
have  been  given  with  such  mistakes ;  but  our  comfort  is,  the  emendation  is  as  easy  ana 
obvious :  for  Howres,  which  conveys  no  idea,  we  arc  to  read  Uke  the  Hours  ;  the  poetio^ 
goddesses  presiding  over  the  several  seasons. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE    I. 

Lady,  Prudence, 

Lady,  /^OMK,  wench,  this  suit  will  serve  : 

Vy    dispatch,  make  ready. 
It  was  a  great  deal  with  the  biggest  for  me. 


Which  made  me  leaye  it  off  after  oiief 

wearing.. 
How  does  it  fit  ?  will't  come  together  ? 
Pru,  Hardly. 

Lad.  Thou  mqst  make  shift  with  it.  Tride 
feels  no  {Man. 


kct  3.  Scehe  S] 

tirt  thee  hard,  Pni .  Pox  o'  this  errant  tay lor. 
He  angers  me  beyond  all  mark  of  patience. 
These  base   niechanicks  never  keep  their 

word. 
In  any  thing  thej  promise. 

Pru.  'Tig  their  trade,  madam. 
To  swear  and  breaks  they  all  grow  rich  by 
breaking,  [cr,edits. 

More  than  their  words ;  their  honesties,  and 
Are  still  the  first  commodity  the^^'  put  ofF. 

Lad,  And  ^orst,  it  seems,  which  makes 
'em  do't  so  often. 
If  he  had  but  broke  with  me,  I  had  not  carM 
But  with  the  company,  the  body-jwlitick — 

Pru,  Frustrate  our  whole  design,  having 
that  time. 
And  the  materials-  in  so  long  before  ?     [Us  ? 

Lad.  And  he  to  fail  in  all,  and  disappoint 
The  rogue  deserves  a  torture ^ 

Pru.  Tabecrop'd 
With  his  own  scissars. 

Lad.  Let's  devise  him  one. 

!Pru,  And  ha'  the  stumps  sear'd  up  with 
his  own  searing  candle  ? 

Lad,  Close  to  his  head,  to  trundle  on  his 

pillow  ?  [measures. 

I'll  ha'  the  lease  of  his  house  cut  out  into 

Pru.  And  he  be  strangled  with  'em. 

Lad.  No,  no  life  [yard 

I  would  ha'  toucht,  butstretch'd'onhisown 
He  should  be  a  little,  ha'  the  strappado  ! 

Pni.  Or  an  eli  of  taffala  [fir'd 

Drawn  tiiro*  his  guts,  by  way  of  glyster,  and 
With  acma  vitae ! 

Lad,  Burning  i'  the  hand 
With  tlie  pressing-iron  cannot  save  him. 

Pf-M.  Yes, 
Now  I  have  got  this  on :  I  do  forgive  him, 
What  robes  he  should  ha'  brought. 

Lad.  Thou  art  not  cruel. 
Although  strait-lac'd,  I  see,  Pru  ! 

Pru.  This  is  well. 

Lad.  'Tis  rich  enough,  but  'tis  Jiot  what 
I  Hieant  thee ! 
I  would  ha'  had  thee  braver  than  myself. 
And  brighter  far.  'Twill  lit  the  players  yet, 
When  thou  hast  done  with  it,  and  yield  thee 
somewhat. 

Pru.  That  were  illiberal,  madam,  and  mere 
sordid 
In  me,  to  let  a  suit  of  yours  come  there. 

Lad.  Tut,  all  are  players,  and  but  serve 
the  scene,  Pru* 
Dispatch:    I  fear  thou  dost  not  like  the 

province. 
Thou  art  so  long  a  fitting  thyself  for  it. 
Here  isti  scarf  to  make  thee  a  knot  finer. 

Pru.  You  send  me  a-feasting,  madam. 

Lad.  Wear  it,  wench. 

Pm,  Yes,  but  with  leave  o'  your  lady- 
ship, I  would  tell  you. 
This  can  but  bear  the  face  of  an  odd  journey. 

Lad.  Why,  Pru  ? 

Pru.  A  lady  of  your  rank  and  quality. 
To  come  to  a  public  inn,  so  many  men. 
Young  lords  and  others^  i'  your  company  1 
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And  not  a  woman  but  myself  a  chamber* 
maid  !  [fear  it  not. 

Lad.  Thou  doubtest  to  be  overlaid,  Pru  ? 

I'll  bear  my  part,  and  sliare  with  thee  i'  the 

venture.  [main, 

Pru.  O  but  the  censure,  madam,  is  the 
What  will  they  say  of  you?  or  judge  of  me? 
To  be  translated  thus;  'bbve  all  the  bound 
Of  fitness  or  decorum  ? 

Lad.  How  now,  Pru  • 
Turn'd  fool  upo'  the  sudden,  and  talk  idly 
r  thy  best  clothes  !  shoot  bolts  and  st^ntences 
T'  affright  babies  with !  as  if  I  liv'd 
JO  any  other  scale  than  what's  my  own  ? 
Or  sought  myself,'  withqut  myself,  from 
home?  '       [fault, 

Pru.  Your  ladyship  will  pardon  me  my 
If  I  have  over-shot,  I'll  shoot  no  more. 

Lad.  Yes  shoot  again,  good  Pru,  I'll  ha' 
tl]ee  shoot. 
And  aim,  and  hit:  1  know  'tis  love  in  thee. 
And  so  I  do  interpret  it. 

Pru.  Then,  madam, 
rid  crave  a  farther  leave. 

Lad.  Be  it  to  license, 
Itsha'  not  want  an  ear,  Pru*  Say,  what  is  it? 

Pru.  A  toy  I  have,  to  raise  a  little  mirth 
To  the  design  in  hand. 

Lad.  Out  with  it,  Pni, 
If  it  but  chime  of  mirth. 

Pru.  Mine  host  has,  madam, 
A  pretty  boy  i'  the  house,  a  dainty  child. 
His  son,  and  is  of  your  ladyship's  name,  too 

Francis, 
Whom  if  your  ladyship  would  borrow  of  him. 
And  give  me  leave  to  dress  him  as  I  would. 
Should  make  the  finest  lady  and  kinswoman. 
To  keep  you  company,  and  deceive  my 

lords, 
Upo'  the  matter,  with  a  fountain  o'  sport. 

Lad.  I  apprehend  thee,  and  the  source  of 
mirth 
That  it  may  breed ;  but  is  heboid  enough^^ 
The  child  ?  and  well  assur'd  ?  ^ 

Pru,  As  1  am,  madam> 
Ha\'e  him  in  no  suspicion,^  more  than  me. 
Here  comes  mine  host ;  will  you  but  please 

io  ask  him,  . 
Or  let  nie  make  the  motion  ? 

Lad.  Which  thou  wilt,  Pru. 

S  C  E  N  E    IL 
Host,  Lady,  Prudence,  Frank. 
Host.  Your  ladysljip,  and  all  your  triiMi 

ai'e  welcome. 
Lad,  I  thank  my  hearty  host. 
Host.  So  is  your  sovereignty. 
Madam,  I  wish  you  joy  o'  your  new  gown. 
Lad.  It  should  ha'  been,  my  host;  but 
Stuff  our  taylor  [counsel. 

Has  broke  with  us ;  you  shall  be  o'  the 
Pru.  He  will  deserve  it,  maJam.     My 
lady  has  heard 
You  have  a  pretty  son,  mJjic  hoiX,  slie'U 
see  \nau 
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La<L  J,  very  fain,  I  pny  the«  let  me  tee  I 

htm,  host. 
Hast.  Your  Ladyabip  shall  presently : 
Bid  Frank  come  hither,  anoii>  unto  my  lady. 
It  is  a  bashful  child,  homely  brought  up. 
In  a  rude  hostelry.    But  the  Light-Heart 
Is  now  his  fiather's,  and  it  may  be  his. 
Here  he  comes.    Frank,  salute  my  lady. 

Fra.  I  do.  [birth-nght. 

What,  madam,  I  am  design'd  to  do,  by  my 

As  keir  of  the  Light-Heart,  bid  you  most 

welcome.  [b^yt 

Lad.  And  I  believe  your  most,  my  pretty 

Being  so  eniphased  by  you. 

Fro,  Your  ladyship,  madam. 
If  you  believe  it  such,  are  sure  to  make  it. 
lad.  Prettily,  answered  !   Is  your  name 

Francis  ? 
Fra,  Yes,  madam. 
Lad,  I  love  mine  own  the  better. 
li-a.  If  I  knew  yours,  [madam. 

I  should  make  haste  to  do  so  too,  good 
Lad,  It  is  the  same  with  youn. 
Fra,  Mine  tiien  acknowledgeth 
The  lustre  it  receives,  by  being  nam'd  after. 
Lad,  You  will  win  upon  me  in  compliment. 
Fra,  By  silence. 

Lad,  A  modest  and  foir  well-spoken  child. 
Host,  Her  ladyship  shall  have  hmi,  sove- 
reign Pru, 
Or  what  I  have  beside ;  divide  my  Heart 
Between  you  and  your  lady.    Make  your 
use  of  it :  [hold, 

My  house  is  yours,  my  son  is  yours.    Be- 
,  I  tender  him  to  your  service ;  Frank,  be- 
come [Only  this. 
What  these  brave  ladies  would  ha'  you. 
There  is  a  chare-woman  i'  the  house,  his 

nurse. 
An  Irish-woman,  I  took  in  a  beggar. 
That  waits  upon  him,  a  poor,  silly  fool. 
But  an  impertinent  and  sedulous  one 
As  ever  was ;  will  vex  you  on  all  occasions. 
Never  be  oft*,  or  from  you,  but  in  her  sleep; 
Or  drink  which  makes  it ;  she  doth  love 
him  so,  [sha^. 

Or  rather  doat  on  him.     Now,  for  her,  a 
And  we  may  dress  her  (and  PU  help)  to  fit 

her 
W  ith  a  tuft-tafiata  cloke,  an  old  French  hood. 
And  other  pieces,  heterogene  enough. 
Pru.  We  ha'  brought  a  standard  of  appa- 
rel down. 
Because  this  taylor  fail'd  us  i'  the  main* 
Host,  She  sliall  advance  the  game. 
Pru,  About  it  then.  [to  me. 

And  send  but  Trundle  hither,  the  coachman. 
Host.  I  shall  ;  but  Pru,  let  Lovel  ha'  fair 

quarter. 
Pru,  The  best.  [some! 

Lad,  Our  host  (methinks)  is  very  game^ 
Pru.  How  like  you  the  boy  ? 


Lad,  A  miracle ! 
Pru.  Good  madam. 
But  take  htm  in,  and  sort  a  suit  for  him. 
I'll  ffive  our  Trundle  his  instructions ; 
Ana  wait  upon  your  ladyship  i'  tlie  instant. 
Lad.  But  Pru/  what  shall  we  call  him, 

when  we  ha'  drest  him  ? 
Pru,  My  lady  No-body,  any  thing,  what 

you  wiH. 
Lad,  Call  him  Lsetitia,  by  my  sisf  er's  name. 
And  so  'twill  mind  our  mirth  too  we  hare 
in  hand '. 

SCENE    III. 

Prudence,  Trundk, 
Pru.  Good  Trundle,  ypu  must  itnagbt 
make  ready  the  coach. 
And  lead  the  horses  out  but  half  a  mile. 
Into  the  fields,  whither  you  wiU,-gLBd  then 
Drive  in  again  with  tfale  coaclohleavcs  put 

down. 
At  the  back  gate,  and  so  to  the  back  stvss, 
As  if  you  brought  in  somebody  to  my  lady, 
A  kinswoman  that  she  sent  for.     AAake  ^t 

answer. 
If  you  be  ask'd ;  and  give  it  out  i'  tiie  booieso. 
Tru.  What  trick  is  thb,   good  mntrew 
Secretaiy, 
You'ld  put  upon  us^ 
Pru,  us?  do  you  speak  plural? 
Tru,  Me  and  my  mares  are  us. 
Pru.  If  you  so  join  *em. 
Elegant  Trundle,  you  may  use  your  figures: 
I  can  but  urge,  it  is  my  lady's  service. 
Tht.  Good  mistress  Prudence,  you  ess 
urge  enough ; 
I  know  you  are  secretary  to  my  lady. 
And  mistress  steward. 

Pru,  You'll  still  be  trundling, 
And  ha'  your  wages  stopt,  now  at  the  andit 
Tru,  1  is  true,  you're  gentlewomair  o'  the 
horse  too ; 
Or  wliat  you  will  beside,  Pru.   I  do  think  it 
My  best  f  obey  you. 
Pru,  And  I  thmk  so  too.  Trundle. 

SCENE   IV. 
Beattfort,  Latimer,  Host. 

Bca,  Why,  here's  return  enough  of  boU 
our  ventures. 
If  we  do  make  no  more  discovery. 

Lat.VfHX} 
Then  o'  this  parasite  ? 

Bea.  O,  he's  a  dainty  one. 
The  parasite  o'  the  house. 

Lot,  Here  comes  mine  host. 

Host.  My  lords,  you  both  are  welcomt 
to  the  Heart. 

Bea.  To  the  Light-Heart,  we  hope. 

Lai.  And  merry,  I  swear. 

'  And  so  HwiLl  mind  our  mirth  too  tue  have  in  hand.'}  A  marginal  reading,  in  Kfr. 
Theobald's  copy,  proposes  mend  our  mirtk,  as  the  juster  expression ;  and  indeed,  mtad  our 
mirth  is  hardly  sense,  without  putting  on  it  a  very  harsh  construction. 


Act  2.  Scene  5.] 
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We  never  yet  felt  such  a  fit  of  laughter,   . 
As  your  glad  Heart  hath  oficred  ns  sin'  we 
'  entred. 
Bea.  How  came  you  by  this  property  > 
Hast.  Who  !  my  Fly  ? 
Bed,  Your  Fly^  if  you  call  him  so. 
Host.  Nay,  he  Is  that. 
And  will  be  still. 
Bea.  In  every  dish  and  pot  ? 
Host.  In  every  cup  and  company,  my  lords, 
A  creature  of  all  licjuors,  all  complexions, 
Be  the  drink  what  it  will  he'll  have  his  sip. 
Lot.  He's  fitted  with  a  name. 
Host,  And  he  joys  in't 
I  had  him  when  I  came  to  take  the  Inn  here, 
Assign'd  me  over  in  the  inventory. 
As  an  old  implement,  a  piece  of  household- 
stuff. 
And  so  he  doth  remain. 
I  Bea.  Just  such  a  thing 

We  thought  him. 
Lot.  Is  he  a  scholar } 
I  Host,  Nothing  less. 

I       But  colours  for  it,  as  you  see :  wears  black. 
And  speaks  a  little  tamted,  fly-blown  Latin, 
After  the  school. 
I  Bfo.  Of  Stratford  o'  the  Bow : 

I       For  Lillie's  Latin  is  to  him  unknown  K 
Lot.  What  calling  has  he  ? 
Host.  Only  to  call  in  still, 
Enflame  the  reckoning,  bold  to  charge  a  bill, 
Bring  up  the  shot  i'  the  rear,  as  his  own 
word  is.  [house  ? 

I  Bea.  And  do's  it  in  the  discipline  of  the 

As  corporal  o*  the  field,  maestro  del  campo? 
^  Host:  And  visiter-general  of  all  the  rooms : 

He  has  form'd  a  fine  militia  for  the  Imi  too. 
Bea.  And  means  to  publish  it  ? 
Host.  With  all  his  titles  ; 
Some  call  him  deacon  Fly,  some  doctor  Fly ; 
Some  captain,  some  lieutenant :  but  my  folks 
Do  call  him  quarter-master  Fly,  which  he  is. 

SCENE    V. 
Ttpto,  Host,  Ffy,  L.  Beaufort,  L,  Latimer. 

Tip.  Come,  quarter-master  Fly. 

Hosti  Here's  one  already 
Hath  got  his  titles. 

Ttp.  Doctor ! 

Fly.  Noble  colonel  I 
No  doctor,  yet  a  poor  professor  of  ceremony. 
Here  i'  the  Inn,  retainer  to  the  host, 
I  discipline  the  house. 

71^.  I'hou  read'st  a  lecture 
Unto  the  family  here :  when  is  the  day  ? 


Fly.  This  is  the  day.  ♦  .  [.tDr, 

Tip,  I'll  hear  thee,  and  Til  ha'  thee  a  doo*. 
Thou  shalt  be  one,  thou  hast  a  doctor's  l<k>k ! 
A  face  disputative,  of  Salamanca. 
Host.  Who's  this? 

Lot.  The  glorious  colonel  Tipto,  b«sL 
Bea.  One  talks  upon  his  tiptoes,  if  you'll 
hear  him.  [Fly; 

Tip.  Thou  hast  good  learning  in  thee,  tnacte 
Ely.  And  1  say  macte  to  my  colonek 
Host,  Well  macted  of  'em  both. 
Bea.  They  are  match'd  i'  fiiith. 
Tip.  But  Fly,  why  macte  f 
Fly.  ^Mosi  magis  aucte. 
My  honourable  coloneL 
Tip.  What  a  critique  ! 
Host.  There's  another  accesaion,  critiqae 
Fly.  [tick* 

Lat.  I  fear  a  tamt  here  i'  the.  mathema- 
They  say,  lines  parallel  do  never  meet ; 
He  has  met  his  parallel  in  wit  and  sehod- 
craa. 
Bea.  They  side,  not  meet,  man,  mend 
your  metaphor. 
And  save  the  credit  of  your  mathematickf.' 
Tip.  But  Fly,  how  cam'st  thou  to  be  here, 
committed 
Unto  this  Inn  ? 

Fiy.  Upon  suspicion  e'  drink,  sir '. 
I  was  taken  late  one  night  here  with  th^ 

tapster. 
And  the  under-officers,  and  so  deposited. 
Tip.  I  will  redeem  thee.  Fly,  and  place 
thee  better, 
With  a  fair  lady. 
Ftif.  A  lady,  sweet  sir  Glorious ! 
Ttp.  A  sov'reign  lady.    Thou  shalt  be 
the  bird  [Fly, 

To  sovereign  Fru,  oueen  of  our  sports,  her 
The  Fly  in  household  and  in  ordinary: 
Bird  of  her  ear,  and  she  shall  wear  thee  there ! 
A  Fly  of  gold,  enamel'd,  and  a  School-fly. 
Host.  The  schooV  then,  are  my  stables^ 
or  the  cellar. 
Where  he  doth  study  deeply,  at  his  hours. 
Cases  of  cups,  I  do  not  know  how  spic'd 
With  conscience,  for  the  tapster  and  the 

hostler;  as 
Whose  horses  may  be  cozen'd  i  or  what  jugs 
Fill'd  up  with  froth?  that  is  his  way 'of 
learning.  [talks? 

Tip.  What  antiquated  feather's  that  that 
Fit/.  The  worshipful  host,  my  patron,  mr. 
Goodstock, 
A  merry  Greek,  and  cants  m  Latin  comely. 
Spins  like  the  parish-top. 


*  After  the  school. 
Bea.  0/  Stratpord  o*  the  Bow  : 

For  Ltiliei's Latin  is  to  fdm  unknown.']    Alluding  to  the  following  lines  in  Chaucer^l 
Character  of  the  Prioress : 

"  And  French  she  spake  full  fayr  and  fetbly, 
"  After  the  school  of  Stratford att^  Bawe, 
"  For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe." 
'  [/nto  this  Inn  f  upon  suspiciun  of  drink,  sir,]    It  is  evident  the  latter  part  of  this  line 
must  be  given  to  Fly,  whose  name  I  have  tlierelbre  inserted  where  it  should  be. 
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Tip.  ril  ict  him  tip  then; 
Art  thou  the  Dombus  ? 

Host.  Faototum  here,  sir. 

Tip.  Host  really  o'  the  hou^e  ?  and  cap 
of  maintenance  ?  cap-a-pie  ; 

Host.  The  lord  o'  the  Lieht-Heart,  sir. 
Whereof  the  feather  is  the  emblem,  colonel. 
Put  up  with  the  Ace  of  Hearts  ! 

Tip,  But  why  in  cuerpo  ? 
I  hate  to  see  an  host,  and  old,  in  cuerpd. 

Host.  Cuerpo  ?  what's  that  ? 

Tip.  Light-skipping  hose  and  doublet. 
The  horse-boys  garb  I  poor  blank  and  half 

blank 
They  relish  not  the  gravity  of  an  host. 
Who  should  be  king  at  arms,  and  ceremo- 
nies cuerpo,  [weights  *. 
In  his  own  house !  know  all,  to  the  gold 

Bea.  Why  that  his  Fly  doth  for  him  here, 
your  bird.  [host, 

Tfp.  But  I  would  do  it  myself  were  I  my 
I  would  not  speak  unto  a  cook  of  quality. 
Your    lordship's    footman,  or   my  lady's 

Trundle, 
In  Cuerpo !  if  a  dog  but  stay'd  below, 
That  were  a  dog  of  fashion,  and  well  nos'd. 
And  could  present  himself;  1  would  put  on 
The  Savoy  chain  about  my  neck,  the  ruff 
And  cufis  of  Flanders,  then  the  Naples  hat. 
With  the  Rome  hatband,  and  the  Florentine 

agate. 
The  Milan  sword,  the  cloke  of  Genoa,  set 
With  Brabant  buttons ;  all  my  given  pieces 
Except  my  gloves,  the  natives  of  Macfrid, 
To  entertain  him  in ;  and  compliment 
With  a  tame  coney,  as  witli  a  prince  tliat 
sent  it  [every  man ; 

Hostf  1  he  same  deeds,  tho',  become  not 
That  that  fits  a  colonel,  will  not  fit  an  host. 

Tip.  Your  Spanish  host  is  never 'seen  in 
cuerpo, 
Without  his  paramentos,  cloke  and  sword. 

I^y.  Sir,  he  has  the  father  [nish  stil'd 
Of  swords  within,  a  long  sword ;  blade  Cor- 
Of  sir  Rud  Hughdebras.  [thy  sense  ? 

Tip.  *  And  why  thy  long  sword,  bully  bird  ? 

Fu/.  To  note  him  a  tall  man,  and  a  mas- 
ter of  fence.  [of  don  Lewis  ? 

TijK  But  doth  he  teach  the  Spanish  way 

Ffy.  No,  the  Greek  master  he. 

Tip.  What  call  you  him  ? 

Flif.  Euclid.  [tick. 

Tip.  Fart  upon  Euclid,  he  is  stale  and  au- 


Gi*  me  the  modem. 

Fiif.  Sir,^he  minds  no  modems, 
•  Go  by,  Hieronimo! 

Tip.  What  was  he  ? 

Ffy.  The  lulian. 
That  play'd  with  abbot  Antofiy  t*  the  Fryen, 
And  Blinkin*iops  the  bold. 

Tip.  I  marry,  those 
Had  tencing  uatnes,  what's  become  o'  thero  ? 

Host.  They  had  their  times,  and  we  can 
«iy,  they  were. 
So  had  Caranza  his ;  so  had  don  Lewis. 

Tip.  Don  Lewi^  of  Maarid  is  the  sole 
master 
Now  of  the  world. 

Host.  But  this  o'  the  other  world 
Euclid  demonstrates  !  he  !  he's  for  ^1  ! 
The  only  fencer  of  name,  now  in  Elysium. 

Fly.  tie  does  it  all  by  lines  and  angles^ 
colonel ; 
By  parallels  and  sections,  has  his  diagrams } 

Bea.  Wilt  thou  be  flying,  Fly? 

iMt.  At  all,  why  not? 
The  air's  as  free  for  a  fly  as  for  an  eagle. 

Bea.  A  buzzard  !  he  is  in  his  contempla-' 
tion  ! 

Tip.  Euclid  a  fi^cer,  and  in  the  Elysium ! 

Host.  He  play'd  a  prize  last  week  witK 
Archimedes, 
And  beat  him  I  assure  you. 

Tip.  Do  you  assure  me  ? 
For  what  ? 

Host.  For  four  i'  the  hundred.  Gi'  me  h^ff 
And  I  assure  you  again. 

Tip.  Host  peremptory,  [you  this? 

You  may  be  la'en,  but  where  ?  whence  had 

Host. '  Upo*  the  road.     A  post  that  came 
from  thence. 
Three  days  ago,  here,  left  it  with  the  tapster. 

Fiy.  Who  IS  indeed  a  thorough-fare  oi 

news,  [fellow ! 

Jack  Jug  with  the  broken  belly,  a  witiy 

Host.   I  our  bird  here  heard  him. 

Tip.  Did  you  hear  him,  bird  ? 

Host.  Speak  i'  the  faith  of  a  Fly. 

Fly.  Yes,  and  he  told  us 
Of  one  that  ivas  the  prince  of  Orange's  fencer. 

Tip.  Stevinus? 

Fiy.  Sir,  the  same  had  challenged  Euclid 
At  thirty  weapons  more  than  Archimedes 
E'er  saw,  and  engines ;  most  of  his  own  in- 
vention, [reason,  this  \ 

Tip.  This  may  lijtve  credit,  and  chiiues 


^  Kfuywallf  to  the  gold  wetgrts.]  i.  e.  every  minute  particular,  with  great  exactness. 
The  weights  made  use  of  in  weighing  gold,  being  reducible  to  very  small  quantities,  such  us 
carats,  grains,  &c.  It  should  be  observed  that  this,  and  the  following  speech,  occur  almost 
verbatim  in  Fletcher's  Loc^s  Pilgrimage  ;  so  likewise  does  the  1st  scene  of  the  3d  act,  and» 
I  refer  the  reader  to  note  the  2d  on  that  act,  where  he  will  find  a  reason  assigned  for  it. 

*  Tip.  And  WITH  a  long  stvord,  Indly-hirdf  thy  sense  ?]  1  apprehend  we  have  a  slight 
mistake  in  this  line :  Fiy  had  Just  before  said,  the  host  was  possessed  of  a  long  sword ;  to 
which  the  other  naturally  replies. 

And  WHY  a  long  sxiord,  bully  bird  f  thy  sense  ?  i.  e.  reason  for  it. 
I^ith  therefore  seems  to  be  a  corruption,  and  why  the  genuine  reading. 

•  Go  fiy,  HiERoNYMO.]  A  by-word  taken  from  tlie  tragedy  of  Hieronymo,  of  which 
^he  reader  lias  a  full  account  in  Every  man  in  Ids  huniour. 
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If  any  man  endanger  Euclid^  bird. 
Observe,  that  had  the  honour  to  quit  Europe 
This    forty  year,  'tis  he.     He  put  down 
Scaliger. 
JFly.  And  he  was  a  great  master. 
Bea,  Not  of  fence,  Fly. 
Tip.  Excuse  him,  lord,  be  went  o'  the 
same  grounds.  [mortals. 

Bea,  On  the  same  earth,  I  think,  with  other 
Tip.  I  mean,  sweet  lord,  the  mathematicks. 
Ba^ta! 
^Vhen  thou  know'st  more,  thou  wilt  take 

less  green  honour. 
Jle  had  his  circles,  semicircles,  quadrants — 
Fly,  He  writ  a  book  o'  the  quadrature  of 

the  circle — 
Tip,  Cyclometria,  I  read — i       ■  ■ 
Bea,  The  title  only. 
Lot.  And  indice. 

Bea.  If  it  had  one;  of  that  quaere : 
|Vhat  insolent,  half-witted  things  these  are  ? 
Lot.  So  are  all  smatterers,  insolent  and 

impudent. 
Bea,  They  lightly  go  together. 
Lai.  *Tis  my  wonder. 
Two  animals  should  hawk  at  all  discourse 

thus !  [trieve- 

fly  every  subject  to  the    mark,    or  re- 
Bea.  ^nd  never  ha'  the  luck  to  be  i'  the 

riglU? 
Lot,  'Tis  some  folks'  fortune  ! 
Bea,  Fortune  is  a  bawd, 
And  a  blind  beggar :  'tis  their  vanity  ! 
jAnd  shews  most  vilelv  ! 

Tip.  I  could  take  the  heart  now  ^ 
To  write  unto  don  Lewis  into  Spain, 
To  make  a  progress  to  the  Elysjan  fields 

Next  summer 

Bea*  And  persuade  him  to  die  for  fame, 
Of  fencing  with  a  shadow  !  Where's  mine 
host  ?  [i*  faith. 

I  would  he  had  heard  thi^  bubble  break, 

SCENE    VI. 

flost,  Tipto,  Prudence,  Beatfiyrt^  Latimer, 
Frank,  Nurse,  Lady,  Fly,  Lovel, 

Host,    Make  place,    stand  by,  for  the 

queen-regent,  gentlemen. 
Tip,  This  is  thy  queen  that  shall  be,  bird, 

our  sovereign. 
Bea,  Translated  Prudence ! 
Pru.  Sweet  my  lord,  hand  off; 
|t  is  not  now,  as  when  plain  Prudence  liv'd. 
And  reach' d  her  ladyship— 
Host.  The  cliamber-pot. 
Pru.  The  looking-glass,  mine  host ;  loose 
your  house-metaphor  ? 
You've  a  negligent  memory  indeed  ; 
Speak  the  host's  language.    Heme's  a  young 
'  lord 


Will  make't  a  precedent  else. 

Lot.  Well  acted,  Pru.  fshc  do 

Host,  First  minute  of  her  reign !  what  will 
Forty  years  hence  ?  God  bless  ner ! 

Pru,  If  you'll  kiss. 
Or  compliment,  my  lord,  behold  a  lady, 
A  stranger,  and  my  lady's  kinswoman. 

Bea,  1  do  confess  my  rudeness,  that  had 
need 
To  have  mine  eye  directed  to  this  beauty. 

Fra,  It  was  so  little,  as  it  ask'd  a  per* 
spicill.* 

Bea.  Lady,  your  name  ? 

Fra,  My  lord,  it  is  Laetitia. 

Bea,  Laetitia  \  a  fair  omen  *  and  I  take  it 
Let  me  have  still  such  Lettice  for  my  lips : 
But  that  o'  your  family,  lady } 

Fra.  Sylly,  sir.' 

Bea.  My  lady's  kinswoman  ? 

Fra.  I  am  so  honour'd. 

Host,  Already,  it  takes  ! 

Lad,  An  excellent  fine  boy.  [sir. 

A^ur.  He  is  descended  of  aright  good  stocky 

Bea.  What's  this  ?  an  antiquary  ? 

Host,  An  antiquity. 
By  th'  dress,  you'lcl  swear!  an  old  Welsh 

herald's  widow : 
She's^i  wild  Irish  born  1  sir,  and  a  Hybride^ 
That  lives  with  this  young  lady  a  mile  otf 

here. 
And  studies  Vincent  against  York\ 

Bea.  She'll  conquer, 
If  she  read  Vincent.    Let  me  study  her. 

Host.  She's  perfect  in  most  pedigrees, 
most  descents.  [a  coat. 

Bea,  A  bawd,  I  hope,  and  knows  to  blaze 

Host.  And  judgeth  all  things  with  a  single 
eye. 
Fly,  come  you  hither ;  no  discovery  ^ 

Of  what  you  see,  to  your  colonel  Toe,,  or 

Tip  here. 
But  keep  all  close,  tho'  you  stand  in  the 

way  o'  preferment. 
Seek  it  off  from  the  road;  no  flattery  for't : 
No  lick-foot,  pain  of  losing  your  proboscis : 
My  liquorish  Fly. 

Tip.  What  says  old  velvet-head  ? 

Fly,  He  will  present  rae' himself^  sir,  if 

Wrou  will  not 
ho?  he  present?  what?  whom? 
an  host  ?  a  groom  ?  [glories  ? 

Divide  the  thanks  with  me  ?  share  in  my 
Lay  up.     I  say  no  more. 
Host.  Then  silence,  sir. 
And  hear  the  sovereign. 

Tip.  Hostlers  ?  to  usurp 
Upon  my  Sparta,  or  province,  as  they  say  ? 
No  bi*oom  but  mine  ? 
Host.  Still,  colonel,  you  mutter !   ' 


Tip.  I  dare  speak  out,  as  Cuerpo. 
Ffy. 


Noble  colonel- 


'  And  studies  \ivcEST  against  York.']  There  was  a  dispute  on  foot  about  this  time 
between  two  heralds  at  arms ;  one  was  Hncent,  and  the  other  Brook  who  was  York  herald. 
rineent  published  a  book,  intituled,  A  discovery  {ff  trronin  fwo  editioru  qfthc  Catait^guc 
fjf  Nobili,ty,%mttenhy  R^ph  Brook, 
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Ttp.  And  carry  what  I  ask--^-- 

iMSt,  Ask  what  you  cajDy  sir, 
go*t  be  V  the  houae. 

Tip,  1  ask  my  riebts  and  privileges ; 
And  the'  for  fomi  I  please  to  call't  a  suit, 
I  have  not  beeA  accustomed  to  repulse. 

Pru.  No,  sweet  sir  Glorious,  you  may 
still  command — 

Host,  And  go  without. 

Fru>  But  yet,  sir,  being  the  first. 
And  call'd  a  suit,  you'll  look  it  shall  be  such 
As  we  may  grant. 

LacL  It  else  denies  Itself. 

Pni,  You  hear  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Tip,  I  mind  no  court  opinions. 

Prup  'Tig  my  lady's  though. 

Tip.  My  lady  is  a  spinster  at  the  law. 
And  my  petition  is  of  right 

Pru.  What  is  it? 

Tip.  It  is  for  this  poor  learned  bird. 

Hart,  The  Fly.  [matters. 

Tip,  Professor  in  the  Inn,  here,  of  small 

Lai,  How  he  commends  him  ! 

Host,  As  to  save  himself  in  him. 

Lad,  So  do  all  politicks  in  their  commen- 
dations, [fly. 

Host.  This  is  a  state-bird,  and  the  verier 

Tip.  Hear  him  problematize. 

Pru,  Bless  us,  what's  that  ? 

Tip.  Or  syllogize,  elenchize. 

lad.  Sure,  petards 
To*  blow  us  up. 

Lot,  Some  tnginous  strong  words  ! 

Host.  He  means  to  erect  a  castle  i'  the  air. 
And  make  his  fiy  an  elephant  to  carry  it. 

Tip.  Bird  of  the  arts  he  is,  and  Fly  by 
name! 

Pru.  Buz.  [all  else. 

Host,  Blow  him  off,  good  Pru,  they'll  mar 

T^,  Tlie  sovereign's  honour  is  to  cherish 
learning. 

Pru.  What,  in  a  fly? 

Tip.  In  any  thing  industrious. 

Pru.  But  nies  are  busy  ! 

Lad,  Nothing  more  troublesome. 
Or  importune ! 

Tip.  There's  nothing  more  domestic, 
Tame  or  familiar,  than  vour  fly  in  Cuerpo. 

Hast.  Tbut  is,  when  his  wings  are  cut,  he 

is  tame  indeed,  else  [ing. 

Nothing  more  impudent  and  greedy  ;  lick- 

Lad.  Or  saucy,  good  sir  Glorious. 

Pru.  Leave  your  advocateship. 
Except  that  we  shall  call  you  orator  Fly, 
And  send  you  down  to  the  dresser  and  the 
disheSr 

Host.  A  good  flap  that  < 

Pru,  Commit  you  to  the  steam. 

Lad.  Or  else  condemn  you  to  the  bottles. 

Pru,  And  pots. 
There  is  his  quarry. 

Host.  He  will  chirp  far  better. 
Your  bird,  below. 

Lad,  And  make  you  finer  musick. 

Pru,  His  buz  will  there  beoeme  bim^ 

Tip,  Come  away. 


Buz,  in  tfierr  huces:  give  'em  ail  the  bus. 
Dor  in  their  ears  and  eyes,  hum,  dor,  and 

buz  ! 
I  will  statuminate  and  under-prop  thee. 

If  they  scorn  us,  let  us  scorn  tnem We'll 

find 
The  thorough-fare  below,  and  que  re  him  ; 
Leave  these  relicts,  buz ;  they  shall  see  that  I, 
Spite  of  their  jeers,  di^rc  drink,  and  with  afiy. 

Lai.  A  fair  remove  at  once  of  two  imper- 
tinents  ! 
Excellent  Pru  !  I  love  thee  for  thy  vdt. 
No  less  than  slate. 

Pru.  One  must  preserve  the  other. 

lad.  Who's  here  ? 

Pru.  O  Lovel,  madam,  your  aad  servant 

Lad,  Sad  ?  he  is  sullen  still,  and  wean  a 

cloud  [proach  him» 

About  his  brows  ;  I  know  not  how  to  ap- 

Pru.  I  will  instruct  you,  madam,-  if  that 
be  all: 
Go  to  him,  kiss  him. 

Lad,  How,  Pru  ? 

Pru,  Go,  and  kiss  him, 
I  do  command  it. 

Lad.  Th'art  not  wild,  wench  f 

Pru.  No,  [sovereign. 

Tame,  and  exceeding  tame,  but  still  your 

Lad.  Hath  too  nmch  bravery  made  thee^ 
mad  ? 

Pru.  Nor  proud. 
Do  what  I  do  enjoin  you.    No  disputing 
Of  my  prerogative,  with  a  front  or  frown ; 
Do  Jiot  detract ;  you  know  th'  authority 
Is  mine,  and  I  will  exercise  it  swiftly. 
If  you  provoke  me. 

Lad.  I  have  woven  a  net 
To  snare  myself  in  !  Sir,  I  am  enjoin'd 
To  tender  you  a  kiss  ;  but  do  not  know 
Why,  or  wherefore,  only  the  pleasure  royal 

Will  have  it  so,  and  ursfes Do  not  you 

Triumph  on  my  obedience,  seeing  it  forc'd 

thus. 
There  'tis. 

Lot.  And  welcome.  Was  there  ever  kiss 
That  rehsh'd  thus!  or  had  a  sting  like  this, 
Of  so  much  nectar,  but  with  aloes  roixt  ? 

Pru.  No  murmuring,  nor  repinine,  I  am 

fixt,  -      [of  cither, 

Lo>d.   It  had,  methinks,  ^  Quintessence 

But  that  which  was  the  better,  arown'd  the 

bitter.  ^ 
How  soon  itpass'daway !  howunrecovcr'dJ 
I'he  distillation  of  another  soul 
Was  not  so  sweet  I  and  till  I  meet  a^am 
That  kiss,  those  lips,  like  wlish,  and  this  taste. 
Let  me  turn  all  consumption,  and  here  waste. 

Pru.  The  royal  assent  is  past,  anddcannot 
alter.  •; 

Lfid,  You'll  turn  a  tyrant 

Pru.  Be  not  you  a  rebel.  , 

Jt  is  a  name  is  alike  odious. 

Lad.  You'U  hear  me  f 

Pru,  No,  not  o'  this  argument. 
Would  you  make  laws,  and  be  the  fint  that 
break  'em  ? 
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The  example  is  pernicious  m  a  subject. 
And  of  your  quality,^  most 
Lai,  Excellent  princess ! 
Host,  Just  queen ! 
Ijut,  Brave  so v'rergn. 
Hast,  A  she  Trajan !  this  !  [Pru ! 

JSea.  What  is*t  ?  proceed,  incomparable 
I'm  glad  I'm  scarce  at  leisure  to  applaud 
thee.  [py  expressions. 

Lai,  It*s  well  for  you,  you  have  so  hap- 
Lad*  Yes,  cry  her  up ;  with  acclamations^ 
do. 
And  cryrae  down,  run  all  with  sovereignty  : 
Prince  rower  will  never  want  her  parasites. 
Pru,,  Nor  murmur  her  pretences :  master 
Lovel, 
For  so  your  libel  here,  or  bill  of  complaint. 
Exhibited,  in  our  high  court  of  sovereignty, 
At  this  first  hour  of  our  reign,  declares 
Against  this  noble  lady,  a  disrespect 
You  have  conceived,  if  not  received,  from 
her.  [bill. 

Host.  Keceiv'd,  so  the  charge  lies  in  ou^ 
Pru.  We  see  it,  his  learned  council,  leave 
your  planing* 
We  that  do  love  our  justice,  above  all 
Our  other  attributes ;  and  have  the  nearness. 
To  know  your  extraordinary  merit. 
As  also  to  discern  this  lady's  goodness. 
And   find  how  loth  sheM  be  to  lose  the 

honour. 
And  reputation,  she  hath  had,  in  having 
So  worthy  a  servant,  tbo'  but  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes; 
Do  here  enjoin. 
Host.  Good  1 

Pru.  Charge,  will  and  command 
Her  ladyship,  pain  of  our  high  displeasure. 
And  committing  an  extreme  contempt 
Unto  the  court,  our  crown  and  dignity. 
Host.  JLxcellent  sovereign  !    and   egre- 
gious Pru ! 
Pru,  To  entertain  you  for  a  pair  of  hours, 
(Choose,  when  you  please,  this  day)  with  all 

respects. 
And  valuation  of  a  principal  servant. 
To  give  you^ill  the  titles,  all  the  privileges, 
Thefreedfoms,  favours,  rights,  she  can  bestow. 
Hoit  Large  ample  words,  of  a  brave  la- 
titude !  [honour, 
Pru,  Or  can  be  expected,  from  a  lady  of 
Or  quality,  in  discourse,  access,  address. 
Host,  Good.  [reiice 
Pru.  Not  to  feivc  ear,  or  admit  confe- 
With  any  person  but  yourself.   Nor  tliere. 
Of  any  other  argument  but  love. 
And  the  companion  of  it,  gentle  courtship, 
Vor  which  your  two  hours  service,  you  shall 

take 
Two  kisses. 
Host.  Noble  J 
Pru.  For  each  hour  a  kiss. 
To  be  ta'en  freely,  fully,  and  legally. 
Before  us ;  in  the  court  here,  and  our  pre- 
sence. 
HoH.  lUre. 


Pru. 


But  those  hours  past,  and  the  two . 
kisses  paid. 
The  binding  caution  is,  never  to  hope 
Renewing  of  the  time,  or  of  the  suit. 
On  any  circumstance.     , 
Host,  A  hard  condition!  [pected 

Lai,  Had  it  been  easier,  I  should  have  sus- 
The  sov'reign's  justice. 

Host.  O,  you  are  servant. 
My  lord  unto  the  lady,  and  a  rival : 
In  point  of  lawj  'my  lord,  you  may  be  chal* 
leng'd,     . 
Lot.  I  am  not  jealous  \ 
Host.  Of  so  short  a  time  [in  foro. 

Your  lordship  needs  not,  and  being  done 
Pru.  What  is  the  answer  ? 
Host.  He  craves  respite,  madam.. 
To  advise  with  his  learned  council. 

Pru.  Be  you  he. 
And  go  together  quickly. 
Im,  You  are  no  tyrant  ?  [peal  me ! 

Pru.  If  1  be,  madam,  you  were  best  ap- 

Lat,  Beaufort 

Bca.  I  am  busy,  prithee  let  me  alone ; 
I  have  a  cause  in  hearing  too. 
LaX.  At  what  bar? 
Bea.  Love's  court  o'  requests  ! 
Lot.  Bring't  into  the  sov'reignty  : 
It  is  the  noDler  court,  afore  judge  Pru, 
The  only  learned  mother  of  the  law  \ 
And  lady  o'  conscience,  too ! 

Bea,  'Tis  well  enough 

Before  this  mistress  of  requests,  where  it  is. 

Host,  Let  'em  not  scorn  you.      Bear  up, 

master  Lovel,  [a  fortune. 

And 'take  your  hours  and  kisses,  they  are 

Loro.  Wliich  I  cannot  approve,  and  less 

make  use  of. 

Host.  Still  i'  this  cloud  !  why  cannot  you 

make  use  of?  [done  ? 

Loro.  Who  would  be  rich,  to  be  so  soon  un- 

The  beggar's  best  is,  wealth  he  doth  not 

know: 
And,  but  to  shew  it  him,  inflames  his  want. 
Host,  IVo  hours  at  height  ? 
LofQ.  That  ioy  is  too  too  narrow. 
Would  bound  a  love  so  infinite  as  mine ; 
And  being  past,  leaves  an  eternal  loss. 
Who  so  prodigiously  affects  a  feast. 
To  forfeit  health  and  appetite^to  see  it  ? 
Or  but  to  taste  a  spoonful,  would  forego 
All  gust  of  delicacy  ever  after  ? 
Host.  These,  yet,  are  hours  of  hope. 
Loro.  But  all  hours  following 
Years  of  despair,  ages  of  misery ! 
Nor  can  so  short  a  happiness,  but  spring 
A  world  of  fear,  with  thought  of  losing  it ; 
Better  be  never  happy,  than  to  feel 
A  little  of  it,  and  tnen  lose  it  ever.     » 

Host.  I  do  confess,  it  is  a  strict  injunction  ; 
But  then  the  hope  is,  it  may  not  be  kept. 
A  thousand  things  may  intervene,  we  see 
The  wmd  shift  often,  thrice  a  day  sometimes : 
Decrees  may  alter  upon  better  motion. 
And  riper  hearing.  The  best  bow  may  start. 
And  the  hand  vary.    Pru  may  be  a  sage 
4  £ 
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In  law,    and  yet  not  sour;   sweet  Pru, 

smooth  Pru, 
Soft,  debonaire,  and  amiable  Pru, 
May  do  as  well  as  rough  and  rigid  Pru  ; 
And  yet  maintain  her,  venerable  Pru, 
Majestic  Pru,  and  serenissimous  Pru, 
Try  but  one  hour  first,  and  as  you  like 
The  loss  o'  that,  draw  home  and  prove  the 
other.  [make. 

Lav.  If  one  hour  could  the  other  happy 
I  should  attempt  it. 

Hoit.  Put  it  on  ;  and  do.  [die  ! 

Jjyo,  Or  in  the  blest  attempt  that  I  might 

Hosi,    V  marry,  there  were  happmess 
indeed ; 
Transcendent  to  the  melancholy  meant. 
It  were  a  fate  above  a  monument. 
And  all  inscription,  to  die  so*.    A  death 
For  emperors  to  enjoy  !  and  the  kings 
Of  the  rich  East  to  pawn  their  regions  for  ; 
To  sow  their  treasure,  open  all  their  mines. 
Spend  all  their   spices  to  embalm   their 

corps. 
And  wrap  the  inches  up  in  sheets  of  gold. 
That  fell  by  such  a  noble  destiny  ! 
And  for  tne  wrong  to  your  friend,  that 
fear's  away,  [Hgbt, 

He  rather  wrongs  himself,  foliowing  fresh 
New  eyes  to  sv^ar  by.     If  lord  Beaufort 

change. 
It  is  no  crime  m  you  to  remain  constant. 
And  upon  these  conditions,  at  a  game 
So  urg'd  upon  you. 

Ptu.  Sir,  your  resolution 

'  Host,  How  is  the  lady  affected  ? 

Pru,  Sov'rei^s  use  not 
To  ask  their  subjects  sufilirage  where 'tis  due ; 
But  where  conditional. 

Ho^*  A  royal  sovereign ! 


IM,  And  a  rare  states-woman.    I  admire 
her  bearing 
In  her  new  regiment 

Host.  Come  choose  your  hours, 
Better  be  happy  for  a  part  of  time. 
Than  not  the  whole:  and  a  short  part,  than 

never. 
Shall  I  appoint  'em,  pronounce  for  you  ? 

Uro.  \  our  pleasure. 

Host.    Then   he  designs   his  first  hour 
after  dinner ; 
His  second  after  supper.  Say  ye  ?  content  ? 

Prxk,  Content. 

Lad.  I  am~  content. 

Host,  Content. 

Era,  Content. 

Bea.  What's  that  ?  I  am  content  too. 

Lot,  You  have  reason. 
You  had  it  on  the  bye,  and  we  observed  it 

Nur,  Trot  I  am  not  content :  In  fait'  I 
am  not  [Shelee-nien  ? 

Host,  Why  art  not  thou  content,  good 

KuT.  He  lauk  so  desperate,  and  so  dc- 
bausht. 
So  baudy  like  a  courtier  and  a  lord, 
God  bless  him,  one  that  tak'th  tobacco. 

HosU  Very  well  mbct 
What  did  he  say  ? 

Nur,  Nay,  nothing  to  the  purposb. 
Or  very  little,  nothing  at  all  to  purposh. 

Host,  Let  him  alone,  Nurse. 

Nut,  I  did  tell  him  of  Serly 
Was  a  great  family  coliie  out  of  Ireland, 
Descended  of  O  Ncal,  Mac  Con,  Mac 

Dermot, 
Mac  Murrogh,  but  he  mark'd  not 

Host,  Nor  do  I ; 
Good  queen  of  heralds,  ply  the  bottle,  and 
sleep. 


•  /*  Vicrc  a  fate  above  a  moment. 

And  all  inscription,  to  die  so,"]  The  reader,  I  presume,  easily  sees  that  moment  and 
inscription  do  not  exactly  answer  to  each  other ;  and  I  suppose  hath  prevented  me  in  th« 
change,  by  suggesting  monument,  the  true  word. 


ACT    III 


SCENE    I. 

Tiplo,^ly,  Jug,  Peirce,  Jordan,  Ferret, 
Trundle. 

Tip,  T  Like  the  plot  of  your  militia  well! 
X  It  is  a  fine  militia,  and  well  or- 
dered ! 
And  the  division's  neat !  'twill  be  desir'd 
Only,  the  expressions  were  a  little  more 
Spanish :  ^ 

For  there's  the  best  militia  o'  the  world ! 
To  call  'em  teitias.    1  ertia  o'  the  kitchen, 
The  tertiaof  thecellar,  tertiaof  the  chamber. 


And  tertia  of  the  stables. 

Fly,  That  I  can,  sir ; 
And  find  out  very  able,  fit  commanders 
In  every  tertia. 

Tip,  Now  you  are  i*  the  right ! 
As  i'  the  tertia  o'  the  kitchen,  yourself. 
Being  a  person  elegant  in  satices. 
There  to  command,  as  prime  Maestro  del 

campo. 
Chief  master  of  the  palate,  for  that  tertia; 
Or  the  cook  under  you,  'cause  you  are  ^c 

marshal ; 
And  the  next  officer  i'  the  field,  to  the  host 
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Then  for  the  cellar,  you  have  young  Anon, 
He's  a  rare  fellow,  what's  his  otlier  name  ? 
Fly,  Peirce,  sir. 

Tlfb.  Sir  Peirce,  PU  ha'  him  a  cavalier. 
Sir  Pierce  Anon  will  pierce  us  a  new  hogs- 
head !  [Alfarez : 
And  then  your  thorow-fare.  Jug  here,  Iiis 
An  able  officer,  gi*  me  tby  beard,  round  Jug. 
I  take  thee  by  this  handle,  and  do  love 
•One  of   thy    inches !    ~  I*   the   chambers, 

Jordan  here ! 
He  ig  the  Don  del  canipo  o'  the  beds. 
And  for  the  stables,  what's  his  name } 
Fly.  Old  Peck. 

Tip,  Maestro  del  carapo.  Peck  !  his  name 

is  curt,  [well. 

A  monosyllable,  but  commands  the  horse 

Fly,  O,  in  an  inn,  sir,  we  have  other  horse. 

Let  those  troops  rest  a  while.      Wine  is 

the  horse,    . 
That  we  must  charge  with  here. 

Tip.  Bring  up  tfie  troops, 
Or  call  sweet  Fly ;  'tis  an  exact  militia, 
And  thou  an  exact  professor  ;  Lipsius  Fly* 
Thou  shalt  be  call'd,  and  Jouse :  Jack  Fer- 
ret, welcome. 
Old  trench-master,  and  colonel  o'  the  pio- 
neers, [or  two 
What  canst  thou  bolt  us  now  ?  a  coney } 
Out  of  Tom  Trundle's  burrow,  here,  the 

coach } 
This  is  the  master  of  the  carriages  ! 
How  is  thy  driving,  Tom,  good,  as  'twas  ? 
Tru,  It  serves  mv  ladv,  and  our  officer 
Pru. 
Twelve  miles  an  hour!  Tom  has  the  old 
trundle  still. 
Tip,  I  am  taken  with  the  family   here, 
fine  fellows ! 
Viewing  the  muster-roll. 
Tru,  They  are  brave  men ! 


Fcr.  And  of  the  Fly-blown  discipline  all, 

the  quarter-master ! 
Tip,  The  Fly's  a  rare  bird,  in  his  profes- 
sion !  [have  him 
Let's  sip  a  private  pint  with  him,  I  would 
Quit  this  light  sign  of  the  Light-Heart,  my 

bird, 
And  lighter  house.     It  is  not  for  his  tall 
And  growing  gravity,  so  cedar-like. 
To  be  the  second  to  an  host  in  Cuerpo, 
Tliat  knows  no  elegancies ;  use  his  own 
Dictamcn,  and  his  genius,  I  would  have  him 
Fly  high,  and  strike  at  all.    Here's  young 
Anon  too.  [claret  ? 

Pci,  What  wine  is't,  gentlemen,  white  or 
Tip.  White,  my  brisk  Anon. 
Pci,  V\\  draw  you  Juno's  milk 
That  dyed  the  lilies,  colonel. 
Tip,  Do  so,  Peirce. 
Pec,  ^A  plague  of  all  jades,  what  a  clap 

he  has  gi'en  me  ! 
Fly,  Why,  how  now,  cousin  ? 
Tip,  Who's  that? 
Fer,  The  hostler. 

Fly.  What  ail'st  thou,  cousin  Peck  ? 
Pec.  O  me,  my  hanches  ! 
As  sure  as  you  live,  sir,  he  knew  perfectly 
I  meant  to  cozen  him.     He  did  leer  so  on 
me,  [take  heed,  sirrah ; 

And  then  he  sneer'd.    As  who  would  say. 
And  when  he'saw  our  half-peck,  which  you 
know  [stanipt ! 

Was  but  an  old  court-dish,  lord,  how  he 
I  thought  't  had  been  for  joy.     W^hen  sud- 
denly 
He  cuts  me  a  back-caper  with  his  heels, 
And  takes  me  just  o'  the  crupper.     Dowh 
^  come  I 

And  my  whole  ounce  of  oats!    Then  he 

neighed  out. 
As  if  he  had  a  marc  by  the  tail. 


'  And  thou  an  exact  prrfessor,  Lipsius  Fly.^    Lipsius  wrote  a  treatise  upon  the  Roman 
'  militia  ;  so  that  the  allusion  is  evident:  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  following, 
"  Lipsius  Fly  / 

"  Thou  shalt  be  call'd,  and  Jouse .?" 
The  Christian  name  of  Lipsius,  as  he  wrote  it  in  Latin,  was  Justus  ;  of  which  Jouse  perhaps 
is  the  German  original. 

*  Pec.  A  plague  qfalljaaes,  4'C.]  Here  should  have  been  a  stage-direction,  Enter  Peck, 
What  follows  in  this  scene,  about  the  tricks  of  ostlers,  occurs  likewise  in  the  first  act  of 
Fletcher's  Love*s pilmmage ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
this  coincidence.  We  are  told  that  some  plays  of  "Beaumont  and  Fletcher  being  left  im- 
perfect, they  were  fitted  for  the  stage  by  Shirley,  who  added  what  he  thought  necessary  to 
complete  them :  and  that  it  is  probable  he  here  borrowed  from  our  author's  New  Inn,  what 
passes  between  Lazaro  and  Diego  iii  Lovers  pilgrinutge :  and  this  bethought,  perhaps, 
might  be  done  with  safety  enough,  as  the  New  Inn  met  with  ill  success  in  the  representa- 
tion. Could  we  certainly  know  that  play  to  have  been  left  deficient  by  its  author,  I  should 
readily  admit  the  solution:  but  I  think  it  more  probable,  this  scene  was  originally  given  to 
Fletcher  byJonson  himself:  Fletcher  died  in  1625,  and  the  New  Inn  vf as  not  brought 
upon  the  stage  till  1629.  Our  author,  therefore,  might  naturally  re-demand  his  own  pro- 
perty, when  so  fair  an  occasion  occurred  for  employing  it  himself:  otherwise,  1  do  not  see 
how  we  can  account  for  part  of  this  play's  appearing  long  before,  in  the  performance  of 
another  author.  It  will  not,  I  believe,  be  said  that  Jonson  was  the  borrower;  for  the  whole 
scene  is  entirely  in  his  manner :  and  we  have  an  instance  in  our  author's  Sejarms,  how 
extremely  scrupulous  he  was  in  claiming  to  himself  what  was  the  production  of  another 
person. 
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FUf,  Troth,  cousin, 
You  are  to  blame  to  use  the  poor  dumb 

Christians 
So  cruelly,  defraud  'em  o'  their  dimensum. 
YoDder's  the  colonel's  hone  (there  1  look'd 

in) 
Keeping  our  lady's  eve  !  the  devil  a  bit 
He  has  got,  sin'  he  came  in  yet !  there  he 

stands. 
And  looks  and  looks,  but  'tis  your  pleasure, 

cuz. 
He  should  look  lean  enough. 
Pec,  He  has  hay  before  him. 
JFty,  Yes,  but  as  gross  as  hemp,  and  as 
soon  will  choke  him, 
Unless  he  eat  it  butter*d.  H'  had  four  shoes. 
And  good  ones,  iK^hen  he  came  in :  it  is  a 

wonder. 
With  standing  still,  he  should  cast  three. 

Pec.  Troth,  ouarter-ni  aster, 
This  trade  is  a  kind  of  mystery,  that  cor- 
rupts [week. 
Our  standing  manners  quicklv:  once  a 
I  meet  >%ith  such  a  brush  to  mollify  me. 
Sometimes  a  brace  to  awake  my  conscience. 
Yet  still  I  sleep  securely. 

Fly.  Cousin  Peck, 
You  must  use  better  dealing,  faith  you  must. 
Pee.  Troth,  to  give  good  example  to  my 
successors, 
I  could  be  well  content  to  steal  but  two 
girts,  [a  bridle. 

And  now  and  then  a  saddle-cloth,  change 
^      For  exercise :  and  stay  there. 
Fly.  If  you  could. 
There  were  some  hope  on  you,  cuz.    But 
the  fate  is,  [saddles : 

You're  drunk  so  early,  you  mistake  whole 
Sometimes  a  horse. 

Pec.  V  there's 

Fiy.  The  wine,  come  cuz, 
I'll  talk  with  you  anon. 

Pec.  Do,  lose  no  time. 
Good  quarter-master. 
Tip.  There  are  the  horse,  come.  Fly. 
Fa/.  Charge,  in  boys,  in ;  lieutenant  o'  the 
ordnance. 
Tobacco  and  pipes. 

Tip.  Who's  that  ?  Old  Jordan,  good  !' 
A  comely  vessel,  and  a  necessary.        [Fly. 
New-scour* d  he  is:  here's  to  thee,  martial 
In  milk,  my  young  Anon  says. 

Pei.  Cream  o'  tne  grape  ! 
That  dropt  from  Juno's  breasts,  and  sprung 

the  lily ! 
I  can  recite  your  fables.  Fly.    Here  is,  too, 
The  blood  of  Venus,  mother  of  the  rose ! 
/or.  The  dinner  is  gone  up. 


Pei. 
Pec, 


Jug,  I  hear  the  whistle. 

Jor,  I,  and  the  fidlers.    We  must  allj 

wait.  [f»y- 

Pei,  Pox  o'  this  watting,  quarter-master 
Fly,  When  chambermaids  are  sovereigns, 
wait  their  ladies; 
Fly  scorns  to  breathe. 
Pec.  Or  blow  upon  them,  he. 

Old  parcel  Peck!  art  thoa  there » 
how  now  ?  lame  ? 

Yes  faith:    it  is  ill  halting  afore 

cripples ;  pjy  me. 

I  ha' got  a  dash  of  « jade,  here,  will  stick 

Pei.    O  you  have  had  some  phant'siev 

fellow  Peck, 

Some  revelation ! 

Pec.  What? 
Pei.  To  steal  the  hay 
Out  o'  the  racks  again. 

Fly.  I  told  him  so, 
When  the  guests'  backs  were  tum'd. 

Pei.  Or  bring  his  peck. 
The  bottom  upwards,  heap'd  with  oats;  and 
cry,  [when. 

Here's  the  best  measure  upon  all  the  road  .' 
You  know,  the  guest  put  in  his  hand  to  feel 
And  smell  to  Uie'oats,  that  grated  all  his 
fingers 

Upo'  the  woi^d 

Pec,  Mum ! 

Pei.  And  found  out  your  cheat. 
Pec,  I  ha'  been  i'  the  cellar,  Pcirce. 
Pec.  You  were  then  there, 
Upo'  your  knees,  I  do  remember  it : 
To  ha*^  the  fact  conccai'd.  I  could  tell  more, 
Soping  of  saddles,  cutting  of  horse-tails. 
And  cropping«^Pranks  of  ale,  and  hostelry — 
Fly,  Whidi  he  cannot  forget,  he  says, 
young  knight: 
No  more  than  you  can  other  deeds  of  dark- 
ness. 
Done  i'  the  cellar. 
Tip.  Well  said,  bold  prof^sor. 
Fer,  We  shall  ha'  some  truth  explain'd; 
Pei.  We  are  all  mortal. 
And  have  our  visions. 

Pec.  Truly,  it  seems  to  me. 
That  every  horse  has  his  whole  peck,  aad 

tumbles 
Up  to  the  ears  in  litter. 
Fly,  When,  indeed 
There's  no  such  matter,  not  a  smell  of  pro- 
vender. 
Fer.  Nor  so  much  straw  as  would  tie  op 

a  horse-tail ! 
My.  Nor  any  thing  i'  the  rack  but  two 
old  cob-webs !  [nest ! 

And  so  much  rotten  hay  as  had  been  a  hen's 


'  Tip.  Who's  that?  Old  Jordan,  ^ood.f]    I  should  imagine  that  Tipto  did  not  ask  the 
-^'       '     "*       '  '  •'  » -[nself.    It  seems  most  probable,  that  the  answer 

whole  perhaps  should  be  read 


question,  for  the  pleasure  of  answering  it  himself.    It  seems  most  probable,  that  the  answer 
IS  Fly*s  property,  and  ought  to  be  restored  him,  and  the 


thus 

"  Tip,  Who's  that? 
"  Fly,  Old  Jordaa. 
"  Tip,  Good  I" 
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Tru,  And  yet  he's  ever  apt  to  sweep  the 

mangers ! 
Fer^  Bui  puts  in  nothing. 
Pei.  These  are  fits  and  fancies, 
WhicJb  you  must  leave,  good  Peck. 

Fly.  And  you  must  pray 
It  may  be  revealed  to  you  at  some  times, 
Whose  horse  you   ought  to  co^fen;  with 

what  conscience ; 
The  how,  and  when ;  a  parson's  horse  may 
suffer — 
Pei.  Wliose  master's  double  beneficed ; 

put  in  that. 
Fiy.  A  little  greasing  i'  the  teeth ;  'tis 
whol^esome ; 
And  keeps  him  in  a  sober  shuffle. 

Pei.  His  saddle  too 
May  want. a  stirrup. 

Fit/.  And,  it  may  be  8w<^, 
His  learning  lay  o'  one  side,  and  so  broke  it. 
Pec.  They  have  ever  oats  i'  their  cloke- 
bags,  to  affront  us.  Qous, 

Fly.  And  therefore  'tis  an  office  meritori- 
To  tithe  such  soundly.  , 

Pei.  And  graziers  inay— ~ 
Fer.  O  they  are  pinching  puckfists ! 
Tru,  And  suspicious. 
Pei.  Suffer  before  the  master's  face,  some- 
times. 
Fiy.  He  shall  think  he  sees  his  horse  eat 

half  a  bushel. 
Pei,  When  the  slight  is,  rubbing  his  gums 
with  salt. 
Till  all  the  skin  come  off,  he  shall  but 

mumble. 
Like  an  old  woman  that  were  chewing  brawn. 
And  drop  'em  out  again. 
Tip.  Weil  argu'd,  cavalier. 
i'Y^.  It  may  do  well ;  and  go  for  an  ex* 
ample :  [horses. 

But,  cuz^    have  a   care  of  understanding 
Horses  with  angry  heels,  nobility  horses. 
Horses  that  know  the  world ;  let  them  have 

meat 
Till  their  teeth  ake ;  and  rubbing  till  their  ribs 
Shine  like  a  wench's  forehead,    l^hey  are 

devils  else 
Will  look  into  your  dealings. 
Pec.  For  mine  own  part. 
The  next  I  cozen  o'  the  pamper'd  breed, 
I  wish  be  may  be  found'red. 

Fly.  Foun-d«-red. 
Prolate  it  right. 

Pec.  Ancf  of  all  four,  I  wbh  it, 
I  love  no  crupper^compliments. 
Pei.  Whose  horse  was  it  ? ' 
Pec.  Why,  Mr.  Burst's. 
Pei.  is  Bat  Burst  come  ? 
Pec.  An  hour  he  has  been  here. 
Tip.  What  Burst? 
Pei.  Mas,  Bartolmew  Burst. 
One  that  hath  been  a  citizen,  since  a  cour- 
tier, [whirls, 
And   now  a  gamester.    Hath  had   all  his 
And  bouts  of  fortune,  as  a  man  would  tay. 


Once  a  bat  and  ever  a  bat !  a  rere-mouse. 
And  bird  o'  twilight,  he  has  broken  thrice. 

Tip.  Your   better  men,  the  Geno'way 
proverb  says, 
Men  are  not  made  of  steel. 

Pei.  Nor  are  they  bound 
Always  to  hold. 

Fly.  Thrice  honourable  colonel ! 
Hinges  will  crack. 

Tip.  1  hough  they  be  Spanish  iron. 

Pei.  He  is  a  merchant  still,  adventurer. 
At   in  and  in;  and  is  our  thorough-fare's 
friend. 

Tip.  Who?  Jug's? 

Pei.  The  same :  and  a  fine  gentleman 
Was  with  him  !  ' 

Pec.  Mr.  Huffle. 

Pei.  Who  ?  Hodge  Huflle  ? 

Tip.  What's  he  ? 

Pei.  A  cheater,  and  another  fine  gentleman, 
A  friend  o' the  chamberlain's!    Jordan's! 

Mr.  Huflle  ? 
He's  Burst's  protection. 

Fly.  Fights  and  vapours  for  him. 

Pei.  He  will  be  drunk  so  civilly. 

Fiy.  So  discreetly 

Pei.  And  punctually  !  just  at  his  hour. 

Fly.  And  then 
Call  for  his  Jordan  with  that  hum  and  stat^ 
As  if  he  uiss'd  the  politicks ! 

Pei.  And  sup 
With  his   tuft-taffata  night-geajr,  here,  so 
silently ! 

Fly.  Nothing  but  musick  I 

Pei.  A  dozen  of  baudy  songs. 

Tip.  And  knows  the  general  this  > 

Fly.  O  no,  sir ;  domnt, 
Dof^iit  patronus,  still,  the  master  sleeps. 
They'll  steal  to  bed. 

Pei.  In  private,  sir,  and  pay 
The  fidlers  with  that  modesty,  next  morning. 

Fly.  Takea  d^jeune  of  muskadel  and  eggs  I 

Pei.  And  pack  away  their  trundling  cheats, 
like  gipsies. 

Tru.  Mysteries,  mysteries.  Ferret. 

Fer.  I,  we  see.  Trundle, 
What  the  great  officers  in  an  inn  may  do; 
I  do  not  say  the  officers  of  the  crown. 
But  the  light-Heart. 

Tip.  ril  see  the  Bat  and  Hufiie. 

Fer.  I  ha'  some  business,  sir,  I  crave  your 
pardon — 

TJp.^  What? 

/*er.*  To  be  sober. 

Ti;/).  Pox,  go  get  you  gone  then. 
Trundle  shall  stay. 

Tru.  No,  I  beseech  you,  colonel. 
Your  lordship  has  a  mind  to  be  drunk  private. 
With  these  brave  gallants  t  I  will  step  aside 
Into  the  stables,  and  salute  my  mares. 

Pei.  Yes,  do,  and  sleep  with  'em  ;  let  him 
go,  base  whip-stock. 
He's  as  drunk  as  a  fish  now,  almost  as  dead. 

Tip.  Come,  I  will  see  the  flicker-moiise, 
my  Fly. 
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Prudence^  usha^d  by  the  host,  takcM  her  seat 
of  judicature ;  Nurse,  Frank,  the  two 
lords,  Beaufort  and  iMtimer,  assist  qf  tlte 
bench ;  the  Lady  and  Lovei  are  brouglit 
in,  and  sit  on  the  ttoo  sides  qf  the  stage, 
coqfronting  each  other. 

Ferret,  Trundle. 
Pru,  Here  set  the  hour;  but  first  pro- 
duce the  parties ; 
And  clear  the  court    The  time  is  now  of 
price.  [get  you  up. 

Host,  Jug,  get  you  down,  and,  1  rundle. 
You  shall  be  crier.  Ferret  here,  the  clerk. 
Jordan^  smell  you  without,  till  the  ladies 

call  you ; 
Take  down  the  fidlers  too^  silence  that  noise. 
Deep  i'  the  cellar,  safe. 
Pru.  Who  keeps  the  watch  ? 
Host.  Old  Sheelinui,  here,  is  the  madam 
tell-clock.  [shall  sleep ; 

Nur.  No  fait  and  trot,  sweet  maister,  1 
F  folt  I  shall. 

Bea.  I  prithee  do  then,  scritch-owl. 
She  brings  to  mind  the  fable  of  the  dragon. 
That  kept  th'  Hesperian  fruit.     Would  1 
could  charm  her. 
Host.  Trundle  will  do  it  with  his  hum. 
Come,  Trundle, 
Proceed  him.  Ferret,  i'  the  form. 
Fer.  "  Oyez,  oycz,  oyez." 
Tru.  "  Oyez,  oyez,  Spc." 
Fer.  Whereas  there  hath  been  awarded, 

Tru.  Whereas  there  hath,  Src." 
Fer.  By  the  queen  regent  of  love, 
Tru.  By  the  queen  regent,  SfC. 
,  Fer.  In  this  high  court  of  sovereignty, 
Tru.  In  this  high,  4*c- 
FtT.  Two  special  hours  of  address, 

Tru,  Two  special  hours,  ^c. 
Fer,  To  Herbert  Lovcl,  appellant, 

Tru.  To  Herbert  Lovrl,  4'c. 
Fer.  Against  the  lady  Frampul,    defen- 
dant. 
Tru,  Against  the  lady,  ^"c. 
Fer.  Herbert  Level,  come  into  the  court, 

Tru,  Herbert  Lovel,  come,  Si^c. 
Fer,  Make  challenge  to  thy  first  hour,' 

Tru.  Make  challenge,  fyc. 
Fer.  And  save  thee  and  thy  bail, 

Tru.  And  save  thee,  S^c. 
Host,  Lo,  louting,  where  he  comes  into 
the  court !  [ance. 

Clerk  of  the  sovereignty,  take  his  appear- 
And  how  accoutred,  how  designed  he  comes ! 
Fer.  'lis  done.  Now,  crier,  call  the  lady 
And  by  the  name  of  [Frampul, 

Frances,  lady  Frampul,  defendant, 
Tru.  Frances,  laay  Frampul,  S^c. 
Fer,  Come  into  the  court, 

Tru.  Come  into,  Sfc. 
Fer.  Make  answer  to  the  award, 

Tru.  Make  answer,  &fc, 
Fer,  And  save  thee  and  thy  bail, 
Tru,  And  save  thee,  6^c, 


Enter  Lady, 
Host,  She  makes  a  noble  and  a  just  ap- 
pearance, [comes. 
Set  it  down  likewise,  and  how  arm'd  sIk 
Pru.  Usher  of  love*s  court,  give  'eni  tbeir 
oath,* 
According  to  the  form,  upon  love's  missal. 
Host.    Arise,  and  lay  your  hands  upon 

the  book. 
Herbert  Lovel,  appellant,  and  lady  Fran- 
ces Frampul,  defendant,  you  shall  swear 
upon  the  litur^-  of  love,  Ovtd,  de  arte 
amandi,  that  you  neither  have,ne  will  have, 
nor  in  any  wise  bear  about  you,  thing,  or 
things,  pointed,  or  blunt,  witriin  these  lists, 
other  than  what  are  natural  and  aliow'd  by 
the  court :  no  incbanted  arms,  or  weapons, 
stones  of  virtue,  herb  of  grace,  charm,  cha- 
racter, spell,  philtre,  or  other  power  than 
love's  only,  and  the  justness  of  your  cause. 
So  help  vou  Love,  his  mother,  and  the 
contents  o*f  this  book :  kiss  it  Return  unto 
your  seats.  Crier,  bid  silence. 
Trtt.  "  Oyez,  oyez,  oyez,  oyez." 
Fer.  V  the  name  o*  the  sovereign  of  love, 

Tru.  V  the  name  o'  the,  4rc. 
Fer,  Notice  is  ^iven  by  the  court, 

Tru.  Notice  is  given,  SfC. 
Fer.  To  the  appellant,  and  defendant, 

Tru.  To  the  appellant,  fyc. 
Fer.  That  the  first  hour  of  address  pro- 
ceeds, 
Tru.  Tliat  the  first  hour,  Sfc. 
Fer.  And  love  save  the  sovereign, 
Tru.  And  love  save,  Sf'C. 
Every  man  or  woman  keep  silence,  pain  of 
imprisonment. 
Pru.  Do  your  endeavours  in  the  name  of 
love.  [in  love. 

Lov.  To  make  my  first  approaches,  then. 
Lad,  Tell  us  what  love  is,  that  we  may 
be  sure  [ture. 

There  is  such  a  thine,  and  that  it  is  in  na- 

Lot,  Excellent  lady,  1  did  not  expect 
To  n}pet  an  infidel !  much  less  an  atlieist  I 
Hero  in  love's  list !  of  so  much  unbelief! 

To  raise  a  question  of  his>  being 

Host,  VVellcharg'd! 
Lov.  I  rather  thought,  and  with  religioR 
think. 
Had  all  the  characters  of  love  been  lost, 
11  is  lines,  dimensions,  and  whole  signature 
Raz'd  and  defac'd,  with  dull  humanity : 
That  both  his  nature,  and  his  essence,  might 
Have  found  their  mighty  instauration  here ; 
Here,  where  the  confluence  of  fair  and  good 
Meets  to  make  up  all  beauty.  For  what  else 
Is  love,  but  the  most  noble,' pure  affection 
Of  what  is  truly  beautiful  and  fiair  ? 
Desire  of  union  with  the  thing  beloved  ? 
Bea.  Have  the  assistants  of  the  court  tbeir 
votes, 
And  writ  of  privilege,  to  speak  them  fireely  ? 
Pru.  Yes,  to  assist,  but  not  to  interrupt 
Bea,  Then  I  have  read  somewhere/ that 
man  and  woman 
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Were,  in  the  first  creation,  both  one  piece, 
And  being  cleft  asunder,  ever  since 
Love  was  ap  appetite  to  be  rejoin'd. 
As  for  example 

Nur,  Cramo-cree  !  what  mean'sh  ton  ? 

Bea,  Only  to  kiss  and  part. 

Host,  So  much  is  lawful. 

Lat  And  stands  with  the  prerogative  of 
love*s  court ! 

Lov,  It  is  a  fable  of  Plato's,  in  his  banquet, 
And  utter'd  there  by  Aristophanes. 

Host.  'Twas  weFl  reraembred  here,  and  to 
good  use. 
But  on  with  your  description,  what  love  is. 
Desire  of  union  with  the  thing  belov'd. 

Lov.  I  meant  a  definition.     For  I  make 
Th'  efficient  cause,  wli^t's  beautiful  and  fair. 
The  formal  cause,  the  appetite  of  union. 
The  final  cause,  the  union  itself. 
But  larger  if  you'll  have  it  by  description : 
It  is  a  flame  and  ardour  of  the  mind. 
Dead,  in  the  proper  corps,  quick  in  another's : 
Transfers  the  lover  into  the  loved. 
The  he  or  she  that  loves,  engraves  or  stamps 
Th*  idea  of-  what  they  love,  first  in  them- 
selves: 
Or  like  to  glasses,  so  their  minds  take  in 
The  forms  of  their  belov'd,  and  them  reflect. 
It  is  the  likeness  of  affections. 
Is  both  the  parent  and  the  nurse  of  love. 
Love  is  a  spiritual  coupling  of  two  souls. 
So  much  more  excellent,  as  it  least  relates 
Unto  the  body ;  circular,  eternal. 
Not  feign' d,  or  made,  but  born :  and  tlien 

so  precious. 
As  nought  can  value  it  but  itself.    So  free. 
As  nothmgcan  command  it  but  itself. 
And  in  itself  so  round  and  liberal. 
As  where  it  favours,  it  bestows  itself. 

(Bea.  And  that  do  I ;  here  my  whole  self 
I  tender, 
Accordinjg  to  the  practice  o*  the  court. 

Nur,  J,  *tish  a  naughty  practiih,  a  lewd 
*  practish. 
Be  quiet,  man,  dou  shalt  not  leip  her  here. 

Bea.  Leap  her  ?  1  lip  her,  foolish  queen 
at  arms. 
Thy  blazon's  false:  wilt  thou  blaspheme 
thine  oflice?)  [this  love 

Lav,  But  we  must  take  and  understand 
Along  still  as  a  name  of  dignity: 
Not  pleasure. 

(Host,  Mark  you  that,  my  light  young 
lord  ?)  [no  light, 

Lov.  True  love  hath  no  unworthy  thought. 
Loose  unbecoming  appetite,  or  strain. 
But  fixed,  constant,  pure,  immutable. 

(Bta,   I  relish  not  these    philosophical 

feasts ;  [Ovid : 

Give  me  a  banquet  of  sense,  like  that  of 


A  form  to  take  the  eye ;  a  voice  min#ear ; 
Pure  aromatick  to  my  scent :  a  soft. 
Smooth,  dainty  hand  to  touch ;  and  for  my 

taste, 
Ambrosiac  kisses  to  melt  down  the  palate.) 
Lov.  They  are  the  earthly,  lower  form  of 

lovers. 
Are  only  taken  with  what  strikes  the  senses  1 
And  love  by  that  loose  scale.  Altho'  I  grant. 
We  like  what's  fair  and  graceful  in  an  object. 
And  (true)  would  use  it,  in  the  all  we  tend  to. 
Both  of  our  civil  and  domestic  deeds. 
In  ordering  of  an  army,  in  our  style. 
Apparel,  gesture,  building,  or  what  not: 
All  arts  and  actions  do  affect  their  beauty. 
But  put  the  case,  in  travel  I  may  meet 
Some  gorgous  structure,  a  brave  frontispiece. 
Shall  Istay  captive  i'  the  outer  court, 
Surpriz*d  with  that,  and  not  advance  to  know 
Who  dwells  there,  and  inhabiteth  the  house ? 
I'here  is  my  friendship  to  be  made,  within. 
With  what  can  love  me  again :  not  with  the 

walls,  .    [cornice. 

Doors,  windows,  architraves,  the  frijeze,  and 
My  end  is  lost  in  loving  of  a  face. 
An  eye,  lip,  nose,  hand,  foot,  or  other  part. 
Whose  all  is  but  a  statue,  if  the  mind 
Move  not,  which  only  can  make  the  return. 
The  end  of  love,  is  to  have  two  made  one 
In  will,  and  in  affection,  that  the  minds 
Be  first  inoculated,  not  the  bodies. 
Bca.  Gi'e  me  the  body,  if  it  be  a  good  one. 
Fra.  Nay,  sweet,  my  lord,  I  must  appeal 

the  sovereign 
For  better  quarter,  if  you  hold  your  practice. 
Tru.  Silence,  on  pain  of  imprisonment: 

hear  the  court. 
Lov.  The  body's  love  is  frail,  subject  to 

change. 
And  alter  still  with  it :  tbe  mind's  is  firm*. 
One  and  the  same,  proceedeth  first  from 

weighing. 
And  well  examinmg  what  is  fair  and  good; 
Then  what  is  like  in  reason,  fit  in  mannei's: 
That  breeds  good-will ;  good-will  desire  of 

union. 
So  knowledge  first  begets  benevolence. 
Benevolence  breeds  friendship,  firiendship 

love: 
And  where  it  starts  or  steps  aside  from  tliis. 
It  is  a  mere  degenerous  appetite, 
A  lost,  oblique,  deprav'd  affection. 
And  bears  no  mark  or  character  of  love. 
Lad,  How  am  I  changed!  by  what  al- 
chemy 
Of  love,  or  language,  am  I  thus  translated ! 
His  tongue  is  tipt  with  the  philosopher's 

stone,  [vein'! 

And  that  had  touch'd  me  thro*  my  every 
I  feel  that  transmutation  o*  my  blood. 


-Subject  to  ckmge, 


And  alter  still  with  it,  the  MiNo's^m.]  A  deficient  monosyllable  has  affected  the  sense 
and  the  measure :  to  restore  both,  it  is  necessary  to  read,  "The  mind's  is  firm." 

^  And  that  hath  touched  me  thro^  ev*ry  vein.']  1  he  same  mistake  is  apparent  here  with  that 
taken  notice  of  in  the  lastnotei  to  complete  the  measure  of  this  verse,  I  would  read : 

•«  Afld 
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[Act  3.  Scene  2. 


As  I  w«e  quite  become  smother  creature. 
And  ail  be  speaks  it  is  projection ! 
Fru.  Well  feign'd,   my  lady:  now  her 

'parts  begin  i 
Lot.  And  she  will  act  them  subtilly. 
Pru.  She  fails  me  else. 
Lov,  Nor  do  they  trespass  within  bounds 
of  pardon, 
That  giving  way,  and  licence  to  their  love. 
Divest  him  of  liis  noblest  ornaments^, 
Which  are  his  modesty  and  shamefac'dness : 
And  so  they  do,  that  have  unfit  designs 
Upon  the  parties  they  pretend  to  love. 
For  what*s  more  monstrous,  more  a  prodigy, 
Than  to  hear  me  protest  truth  of  affection 
Unto  a  person  that  I  would  dishonour? 
And  what's  a  more  dishonoyr,  than  defacing 
Another's  good  with  forfeiting  mine  own; 
And  drawing  on  a  fellowship  of  sin  ? 
From  note  of  which,  tho'  for  a  while,  we 
may  [science 

Be  both  kept  safe,  by  caution,  yet  the  con- 
Cannot  be  cle&ns'd.     For  what  was  hitherto 
Call'd  by  the  name  of  love,  becomes  de- 
stroy'd 
Then  with  the  fact;  the  innocency  lost. 
The  bateing  of  atifection  soon  will  follow: 
And  love  is  never  true  that  is  not  lasting 
No  more  than  any  can  be  pure  or  perfect, 
That  entertains  more  than  one  object :  Dixi  \ 
Lad.  O  speak,  and  speak  for  ever !    let 
mmeear 
Be  feasted  still,  and  filled  with  this  banquet ! 
No  sense  can  ever  surfeit  on  such  truth  ! 
It  is  the  marrow  of  all  lovers*  tenets ! 
Who  hatli  read  Plato,  lieliodore,  orTatius, 
Sidney,  D'Urfe,  or  all  Love's  fathere,  like 

him? 
He's  there  the  master  of  the  sentences, 
Their  school,  their  conunentary,  text,  and 

gloss. 
And  breathes  the  true  divinity  of  love ! 
Pru,  Excellent  actor !  how  she  bits  this 

passion ! 
Lad.  Where  have  I  liv'd,  in  heresy,  so 
long 
Out  o'  tlie  congregation  of  love. 
And  stood  irregular,  by  all  his  canons  > 
Lai.  But  do  you  think  she  plays  ? 
Pru.  Upo'  my  sovereignty ; 
Mark  her  anon. 
Lot.  I  shake,  and  am  half  jealous. 
Lad.  What  penance  shall  I  do  to  be  re- 
ceiv'tl, 


And  reconciled  to  the  church  of  love  ? 
Go  on  procession,  bare-foot,  to  his  image. 
And  say  some  hundred  penitential  verses. 
There,  out  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cres- 

side  ? 
Or  to  his  mother's  shrine,  vow  a  wax-candle 
As  large  as  the  town  May-pole  is,  and  pay  it! 
Enjoin  me  any  thin^  this  court  thinks  fit. 
For  1  have  trespass' d,  and  blasphemed  love: 
I  have,  indeed,  despis'd  his  deity. 
Whom  (till  this  miracle  wrought  on  me)  I 

knew  not. 
Now  I  adore  love,  and  would  kiss  the  rushes 
That  bear  this  reverend  gentleman,  his  priest. 

If  that  would  expiate but  I  fear  it  will 

not  [and  old 

For,  though  he  be  somewhat  struck  m  years. 
Enough  to  be  my  father,  he  is  wise. 
And  only  wise  men  love,  the  other  covet. 
I  could  begin  to  be  itt  love  with  him. 
But  will  not  tell  him  yet,  because  I  hope 
T'  enjoy  the  other  hour  with  more  delight. 
And  prove  him  farther. 

Prtt.  Most  Socratic  lady  ! 
Or,  if  you  will,  ironic !  gi'  you  joy 
O*  your  Platonic  love  here,  Mr.  Lovel. 
But  pay  him  his  first  kiss,  yet,  i'  the  court. 
Which  is  a  debt,  and  due :  for  the  hour's  run- 

Lad.  How  swift  is  time,  and  slily  steals 
away 
From  them  would  hug  it,  value  it,  embrace 

«  it?  fmiDutes, 

I  should  have  thought  it  scarce  had  run  ten 
When  the  whole  hour  is  Aed.     Here,  take 

your  kiss,  sir, 
Which  I  most  willingly  tender  you  in  court. 

(Bea.  And  we  do  imitate ) 

Lad.  And  I  could  wish. 
It  had  been  twent\ — so  the  sovereign's 

Poor  narrow  nature  had  decreed  it  so 

But  that  is  past,  irrevocable,  now : 
She  did  her  kind,  according  to  her  lati- 
tude  

Pru.  Beware  you  do  not  conjure  up  a 
spu-it 
You  cannot  lay. 

Lad.  1  dare  you  do  your  worst, 
Shew  me  but  such  an  injustice:  I  would 

thank  you  # 

To  alter  your  award. 

Lat.  ^)ure  she  is  serious ! 
I  shall  have  anotlier  fit  of  jealousy ! 
1  feel  a  grudging  I 

Hast.  Chear  up,  noble  guest. 


"  And  that  hath  touch'd  me  thro'  my  ev'ry  vein." 
The  word  nty  occurring  in  the  next  line,  it  was  easy  tor  the  compositor  of  the  press  to  leave 
k  out  in  the  preceding  one. 
*  TfkU  ciVKN  WAY,  and  licence  to  their  love, 
IHvest  1dm  of  his  noblest  ornaments.']  The  words  given  xvay,  must  either  be  the  ablative 
case  absolute,  and  so  equivalent  to  xoay  and  licence  being  given  to  their  love;  or,  which  is 
most  probable,  given  is  a  corruption,  and  the  true  lection  is, 
'•  That  giving  way  and  licence  to  their  love, 
"  Divest  him  of  his  noblest  ornaments." 
'  That  entertains  more  than  one  object :  Dixi.]  I'he  usual  expression,  when  the  advocate 
kad  finished  liis  harangue* 


Act  4.  Scene  2.] 
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We  cannot  guess  what  this  maj  come  to  yet; 
The  brain  of  man  or  woman  is  uncertain! 
Loro,  Tut,  she  dissembles!  all  is  perso- 
nated, [not. 
And  counterfeit,  comes  from  her !  if  it  were 
The  Spanish  monarchy,  with  both  the  Indies, 
Could  not  buy  off  the  treasure  of  this  kiss. 
Or  half  give  balance  for  my  happiness. 
Host.  Why,  as  it  is  yet,  it  glads  my  Light- 
Heart                                   [mour 
To  see  you  rouz'd  thus  from  a  sleepy  hu- 
Of  drouzy,  accidental  melancholy  ; 
And  all  those  brave  parts  of  your  soul  awake. 
That  did  before  seem  drown' d,  and  buried 

in  you ! 
That  you  express  yourself,  as  you  had  back'd 
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horse!   or  got  Belterophon* 


muses' 
,  arms! 
What  news  with  Fly  ? 

FUf,  Newrf  of  a  newer  lady, 
A  finer,  fresher,  braver,  bonnier  beauty, 
A  very  bona  roba,  and  a  bouncer ! 
In  yeUow,  glistering,  golden  sattin. 

LqjL  Pru, 
Adjourn  the  court 

Pru,  Cry,  Trundle— — 

TVtf.  Oyez, 
Any  man,  or  woman,  that  hath  any  personal 
attendance  [hour. 

To  give  unto  the  court;  keep  the  second 
And  Love  save  the  sovereign. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE    L 
Jugy  Bamaby,  Jordan* 


Jug,  /^  Barnab}^  1 


Jor,  Welcome,  Barnaby :  where 
hast  thou  been  ? 
Bar.  V  the  foul  weather. 
Jiig.  Which  has  wet  thee.  Bar. 
Bar,  As  dry  as  a  chip !  good  Jug,  a  cast 
o'  thy  name. 
As  well  as  thy  office :  two  jugs  ! 
Jug.  By-and-by. 
Jar.  What  lady's  tliis  thou  hast  brought 

here? 
Bar,  A  great  lady! 
I  know  no  more ;  one  that  will  try  you,  Jor- 
dan, [pactty. 
She'll  find  your  gage,  your  circle,  your  ca- 
How  does  old  Staggers'the  smith,  and  Tree 

the  sadler  ?  ^ 

Keep  they  their  penny-club  still  ? 

Jor.  And  th'  old  catch  too. 
Of  whoop  Barnaby. 

Bar^  Do  they  sing  at  me  ? 

Jor.  They  are  reeling  at  it  in  the  parlour 

now. 
Bar.  I'll  to  'em:  gi'  me  a  drink  first 
Jor.  Where's  thy  hat? 
Bar.  1  lost  it  by  the  way— Gi*  me  ano- 
ther. 
Jug.  A  hat? 
Bar.  A  drink. 

Jug.  Take  heed  of  taking  cold.  Bar— 
Bar,  The  wind  blew't  otT  at  HigKgate, 
and  my  lady 
Would  not  endure  me  light  to  take  it  up. 
But  made  me  drive  bare-headed  i'  the  rain. 


Jor.  That  she  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
countess  ? 

Bar.  Trotli,  like  enough !  she  might  be 
an  o'ergrown  dutchess. 
For  aught  I  know. 

Jng.  What !  with  one  man ! 

Bar.  At  a  time. 
They  carry  no  more,  the  best  of 'em. 

Jor.  Nor  the  bravest. 

Bar.  And  she  is  very  brave ! 

Jor,  A  stately  gown ! 
And  petticoat,  she  has  on ! 

Bar.  Ha'  you  spy'd  that,  Jordan  ? 
You  are  a  notable  peerer,  an  old  Rabbi, 
At  a  smock's  hem,  boy. ' 

Jug.  As  he  is  chamberlain. 
He  may  do  that  by  his  place. 

Jor,  What's  her  squire? 

Bar.  A  toy  that  she  allows  eight  pence  a 
day, 
A  slight  man-net,  to  port  her  up  and  down ». 
Come,  shew  me  to  my  play-fellows,  old 

Staj;gers, 
And  father  iVee. 

Jor,  Here,  this  way,  Bamaby. 

SCENE   IL 
Tipto,  Butst,  Huffie,  Fly. 

Tip*  Come,  let  us  take  in  fresco,  here, 

one  quart. 
Bur,  Two  quarts,  my  man  of  war,  let's 

not  be  stinted. 
Huf.  Advance  three  Jordans,  varlet  o'  the 

house.  [saucy ; 

Tip,  I  do  not  like  your  Burst,  bird  ;  he  is 
Some  shop-keeper  he'  wab  ? 


I  A  slight  MAK-NXT.I  Bather  mannet  without  the  hyphen,,a  little  man. 
'*  4F  . 
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[Act  4.  Scene  S. 


1 


Tip.  Iknewitt 
A  brokc-winff'd  ibop-keepcTJ  I  nose  *cin 
streiRht.  [own  hhu ; 

He  had  no  father,  I  warrant  him,  that  f)unt 
Some  foundling  in  a  stall,  or  the  church- 
porch  ;  [prentice ; 
Brought  up  i*  the  hospital ;  and  so  bound 
Then  master  of  a  shop;  then  one  o*  th*  in- 
quest; [man : 
Then  breaks  out  bankrupt,  or  starts  alder- 

llic  original  of  both  is  a  church-porch 

Fh,  Of  some,  my  cokmel. 
T^.  Good  &ith,  of  most 
O'  ,Youf  shop-citizens !  th'  are  rude  animals ! 
And  let  'em  get  but  ten  mile  out  a  town, 
Th*  outswagger  all  the  wapentake. 

S.  What's  that  ? 
,  I.  A  Saxon  word  to  signify  the  hundred. 
Blir.  Come  let  us  drink,  sir  Glorious, 
some  brave  health 
Upon  our  tip-toes. 
Ttp.  To  the  health  o'  the  Bursts. 
Bur,  Why  Bursts? 
Ttp.  Why  Tiptoes? 
Bur.  0, 1  cry  you  mercy  ! 
Th.  Itissumaent 
if^f.  What  is  so  sufficient  ? 
Tip.  To  drink  to  you  is  sufficient. 
HMf.  On  what  terms? 
Tip.  Thatyou  shall  gire  scourity  to  pledge 

me. 
H^f.  So  you  will  name  no  Spaniard,  I 

win  pledge  you. 
Ttp.  I  rather  cnuse  to  thirst;  and  will 
thirst  ever,  [up. 

Than  leave  that  cream  of  nations  un-cryM 
Perish  all  wine,  and  gust  of  wine. 

Hvf.  How!  spill  It? 
Spill  it  at  me? 
7Xp.  I  reck  not,  but  I  spill  it'. 
Fttf.  Nay,  pray  you  be  quiet,  noble  bloods. 
Bur.  Nobpaniards, 
I  cry,  with  my  cousin  HnfBe, 
H^f,  Spaniards?  pilchers? 
Tip,  l>o  not  provoke  my  patient  blade. 
It  sleeps,  [rude. 

And  would  iiotliear  thee:  Huflle,  thou  art 
And  dost  not  know  the  Spanish  composition. 
Bur.  What  b  the  recipe?  name  the  in- 
gredients. 
Tip.  VSour. 
Bur.  Two  ounces ! 


Tip,  Prudence. 

Bur.  Haifa  dram ! 

Tip.  Justice. 

Bur.  A  penny-weights 

Tip.  Keligion. 

Bur.  Three  scruples! 

Tip.  And  of  Gravid&d. 

Bur.  A  fiill-face  ! 

Tip.  He  carries  such  a  dose  of  it  in  his 
looks. 
Actions  and  gestures,  as  it  breeds  respect 
To  him  front  savages,  and  reputation 
With  all  the  sons  of  men. 

Bur.  Will  it  give  him  credit  [men? 

With  gamesters,  courtiers,  citicens,  or  trades- 

Tip.  He'll  bocrow  money  on  the  stroke  of 
his  beard ! 
Or  turn  of  his  mustaccio !  his  mere  cuello. 
Or  ru IF  about  his  neck,  b  a  bill  of  exchange 
In  any  bank  in  Europe !  not  a  merchant 
That  sees  his  gait,  but  straight  will  fumbh 

him 
Uponhbnace! 

Uttf.  I  nave  heard  the  Spanbh  name 
Is  terrible  to  children  in  some  countries; 
And  us'd  to  make  them  eat  their  bread  and 

butter. 
Or  take  their  wonn-seed. 

Tip.  Ruffle,  you  do  shuffle. 

\To  thenL]  Slujffb,  Fhrnada. 

Bur.  'Slid,  here's  a  lady! 

Huf.  And  a  lady  gay! 

Tip.  A  well-trimm'd  lady ! 

//{/.  Lefs  lay  her  aboard. 

Bur.  Let's  hail  heir  fint. 

Tip.  By  your  sweet  favour,  lady. 

Siu.  Good  gentlemen  be  civil,  we  «re 
strangers. 

Bur.  An'  you  were  Flemuigs,  sir ! 

N9{f.  Or  Spaniards ! 

Tip.  Tliey're  herci  have  been  at  Seril  i* 
thetr  days, 
And  at  Madrid  too ! 

Pin.  He  is  a  foolish 'fellow,  [tion. 

I  pray  you  mind  him  not,  he  is  my  protec- 

Tip.  In  your  protection  he  is  sale^  sw€ct 
lady. 
So  shall  you  be  in  mine. 

H^f.  A  share,  good  colonel. 

Tip.  Of  what? 

nttf.  Of  your  fine  lady !  I  am  Hodge, 
My  name  b  HuiUe. 


»  Huf.  H<m!  MpiUUri 
SpiU  it  at  me  r 
Tip.  /  reck  not,  but  I  spill  it.']  Mr.  Theobald,  ever  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  beloved 
Shakspcare,  calls  this  a  flirt  upon  the  servants  m  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where  the  dead-doiiig 
alTront  is' given,  bybiting  their  thumbs  at  each  other. 
*'  Abr,  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir? 
"  Sa/9t.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 
•*  Abr,  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 

••  Sam.  No," sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  sir,  but  I  bite  my  thumb,  or.* 

Act  1.  sc  I. 
But,  I  believe,  in  both  places,  the  poets  ixtended  only  to  ridieuk  the  vi^ooriog  languag?^ 
at  that  time  so  much  in  vogue. 


Act  4.  Scene  3.] 
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Ttp.  Huffling  Hodge,  be  quiet 
Bur.  A  lady  gay,  gay  :  [lady  gay. 

For  she  is  a  lady  gay,  ^ay,  gay.  For  she's  a 
Tip.    Bird    o'  the   vespers,  Vespertilio 
Burst; 
You  are  a  gentleman  o'  the  first  head. 
But  that  head  may  be  broke,  as  all  the  body 

is 

Burst,  if  you  tie  not  up  your  Ruffle  quickly. 
ffif.  Tie  dogs,  not  men. 
Bur.  Nay,  pray  thte,  Hodge,  be  still. 
7tp.  This  steel  here  rides  not  on  this  thigh 

in  vain. 
Hitf.  Shew'st  thou  thy  steel  and  thish, 
thou  glorious  dirt?  >  [hold. 

Then  Hodge  sings  Samson,  and  no  ties  shall 

Pdree,  Jug,  Jordan.    [To  them.'] 
PcL  Keep  the  peace,  gentlemen :  what  do 

you  mean  t 
Tip.  I  will  not  dbcoropote  myself  for 

Huflle.  , 

Fin.  You  see  what  your  entreaty,  and 
pressure  still 
Of  gentlemen,  to  be  civil,  doth  bring  on? 
A  quarrel }    and  perhaps    man-slaughter? 

You 
Will  carry  your  goose  about  you  still  ?  your 
planing-iron?  [stuff? 

Your  tongue  torsmooth  all !  b  not  here  fine 
^u.  Why,  wife? 

Pin.  Your  wife?  ha'  not  I  forbidden  you 
that?  [gpwn? 

Do  you  thinb  PU  call  you  husband  i'  this 
Or  any  thing  in  that  jacket,  but  protection  ? 
Here  tie  my  shoe,  and  shew  my  velvet  petti- 
coat, [rae  a  lady. 
And  my  silk  stocking !  why  do  you  make 
If  if  I  may  not  do  like  a  lady  in  fine  clothes. 
Stu.  Sweet-heart,  you  may  do  what  you 

will  with  me. 
Pin*  I :  I  knew  that  at  home ;  what  to  do 
with  you ; 
But  why  was  I  brought  hither?    to    see 
ftthions? 
•Sl^  And  wear  them  too,  sweet-heart,  but 

this  wild  comfkany — / 
Pin.  Why  do  you  bring  me  in  wild  com- 
pany ?  [p^oy  ? 
You'd  ha'  me  tame,  and  civil,  in  wild  com- 
I  hope  I  know,  wild  company  are  fine  com- 
pany, [self, 
And  in  fine  company,  where  I  am  fine  my- 
A  lady  may  do  any  thing,  deny  nothing 
To  a  fine  party,  1  have  beard  you  say't 

\To  than.']    Peirce. 

PcL  There  are  a  company  of  ladies  above 

Desire  your  ladyship's  company,  and  to  take 

The  surety  of  their  lodgings  from  the  affront 

Of  these  Half  beasts,  were  here  e'en  now,  the 

centauTS. 


Pin.  Are  they  fine  ladies? 

PH.  Some  very  fine  ladies. 

Pin.  As  fine  as  1  ? 

Pei.  I  dare  use  no  compiiisont. 
Being  a  servant,  sent— 

Pm.  Spoke  like  a  fine  fellow !  [thee : 
I  vrould  thou  wert  one;  I'd  not  then  deny 
But,  thank  thy  lady. 

\TQlhem\    Hott. 

Host,  Madam,  I  must  crave  you 
To  afford  a  lady  a  visit,  would  excuse 
Some  barsbnes*  o'  the  house,  you  have  rc- 

ceiv'd 
From  the  brute  guests. 

Pin.  This's  a  fiwe  old  man ! 
I'ld  go  with  him  an'  he  were  a  little  finer. ! 

Sui.  You  may,  sweet  heart,  it  is  mine 
host. 

Pin.  Mine  host! 

Host^'  Yes,  madam,  I  must  bid  you  wel* 
come. 

Pin.  Do  then. 

Stu.  But  do  not  stay. 

Pin*  rU  be  advis'd  by  you ;  yes ! 

S  C  £  N  £   in. 

\To  them]    Latimer,  Bcatfort,  Lady,  Pru^ 
Frank,  Host,  Pirniada,  Stufft. 

Lot.  What  more  than  Thracian  barbarism 

was  this ! 
Bea.  The  battle  o'  the  Centaurs,  with  the 

Lapithes ! 
Lad.  There  is  no  taming  o'  the  monster 

Drink. 
Lot.  But  what  a  glorious  beast  our  Tipto 
shew'd ! 
He  would  not  discompose  himself,  the  don ! 
Your  Spaniard  ne'er  doth  discompose  him* 
self. 
Bca.  Yet,  how  he  talk'd,  and  roar'dr  the 

beffinning  I 
Pru.  And  ran  as  fast  as  a  knock'd  mar- 
row-bone. 
Bea.  So  they  did  all  at  last,  when  Lovel 
went  down. 
And  chas'd  'em  'bout  the  court 

Lai.  For  all's  don  Lewis  ! 
Or  fencing  a^r  £uclid ! 

Lad.  I  ne'er  saw 
A  lightning  shoot  so,  as  my  servant  did ; 
His  rapier  was  a  meteor,  and  he  wav'd  it 
Over  'em  like  a  comet,  as  they  fled  him ! 
I  mark'd  his  manhood!    every  stoop  ho 

made* 
Was  like  an  eagle's,  at  a  flight  of  cranes ! 
(As  I  have  read  somewhere.) 
Bea.  Bravely  exprest 
Lot.  And  like  a  (over  I 
Lad.  Of  his  valour,  I  am  ! 
He  seem'd  a  body  rarif/d  to  air! 


*  Every  stop  he  made 
fTas  like  an  eagWs.'yStop,  I  conjecture,  is  a  corruption,  and  the  true  word«(<Mp  is  a 
term  in  hawking. 
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Or  that  his  sword,  and  arm  vere  of  a  piece. 

They  went  together  so  !    Here  comes  the 

lady.         '  [said. 

Bea,  A  bouncing  bona  roba !  as  the  Fly 

Fra,  She  is  some  giantess !  Til  stand  on. 
For  fear  she  shallow  me. 

Lad.  Is  not  this  our  gown,  Fru, 
That  I  bespoke  of  Stuffe  ? 

Fru,  It  IS  the  fashion  ! 

Lad.  I,  and  the  silk  !  feci :  sure  it  is  the 
same ! 

Pru*  And  the  same  petticoat,  lace  and  all ! 

Lad.  rii  swear  it. 
How  came  it  hither  ?  make  a  bill  of  inquiry. 

Fru,  Yo'  have  a  fine  suit  on,  madam  ! 
and  a  rich  one ! 

Lad.  And  of  a  curious  making! 

Fru,  And  a  new  ! 

Fin.  As  new  as  day. 

Lot.  She  answers  lilce  a  fisli-wife  ! 

Fin,  1  put  it  on  since  noon,  I  do  assure 

YOU. 

Fru.  Who  is  your  taylor  ? 

Lad.  'Pray  you,  your  fashioner's  name  ? 

Fin.  My  fashioner  is  a  certain  man  o' 
mine  own. 
He  is  i'  the  house ;  no  matter  for  his  name. 

Host-  O,  but  to  satisfy  this  bevy  of  ladies, 
Of  which  a  brace,  here,  long'd  to  bid  you 
welcome. 

Fin.  He  is  one,  in  truth,  I  title  my  Pro- 
tection : 
Bid  him  come  up. 

Host.  Our  new  lady's  protection ! 
What  is  your  ladyship^s  style  ? 

Fin,  Countess  Pinnacia. 

Host.  Countess  Pinnacla's  man,  come  to 
your  lady ! 

Fru.  Your  lady  ship's  taylor!  mass  Stuffe! 

Lad,  How,  Stuflfe  !  he  the  Protection  I 

Host  StufTe  looks  like  a  remnant. 

Stu.  I  am  undone,  discover' d  ! 

Fru.  'Tis  the  suit,  madam, 
Now,  without  scruple !  and  this  some  device 
To  bring  it  home  with. 
•  Fin.  why  upon  your  knees  ? 
Is  this  lady  your  godmother  ? 

Stu,  Mum,  Pinnacia. 
It  is  the  lady  Frampul ;  my  best  customer. 

Lad.  What  show  is  this  that  you  present 
us  with  ? 

Stu.  I  do  beseech  your  ladyship,  forgive 
me. 
She  did  but  'say  the  suit  on. 

JMd.  Who?  which  she? 

Stu.  My  wife,  forsooth. 

iMd.  Iiow  }  mistress  Stuffe  ?  your  wife  I 
Is  that  the  riddle  ? 

Fru.  We  all  look'd  for  a  lady, 
A  dutchess,  or  a  countess  at  the  least. 

Stu.  She  is  mV  own  lawfully  begotten  wife. 
In  wedlock.    We  ha'  been  coupled  now 
seven  years. 

Lad.  And  why  thus  masqu'd  ?  you  like  a 
footman,  ha  I ' 


And  sheYOur  countess ! 

Fin.  To  make  a  fool  of  himMlf^ 
And  of  me  too. 
Stu,  I  pray  thee.  Pinnace,  peace. 
Fin,  Nay,  it  shall  out,  s'mce  you  have 
call'd  me  wife. 
And  openly  dis-ladied  me !  tho'  I  am  dis- 
countess' d  [see. 

I  am  not  yet  dis-counteaanc'd.    These  shall 
Host.  Silence ! 

Fin.  It  is  a  foolish  trick,  madam,  he  has ; 
For  tho'  he  be  your  taylor,  be  is  my  beast 
I  may  be  bold  with  him,  and  tell  hn  story. 
When  he  makes  any  fine  garment  will  fit  me, 
Or  any  rich  thing  that  he  thinks  of  price. 
Then  must  I  put  it  on,  and  be  his  counteas, 
Before  he  carry  it  home  unto  the  owners, 
A  coach  is  hir'd,  and  four  horses ;  he  runs 
In  his  velvet  jacket  thus,  to  Kumford, 

Croyden, 
Hounslow,  or  Barnet,  the  next  bawcKr  road: 
And  takes  me  oet,  carries  me  up,  and  throvs 

me 
Upon  a  bed. 

Lad,  Peace,  thou  immodest  woman. 
She  glories  in  the  bravery  o'  the  vice. 
Lat.  'Tis  a  queint  one"! 
Bea,  A  fine  species 
Of  fornicating  with  a  man's  own  wife. 
Found  out  by  (what's  his  name  ?) 
Lat.  Mr.  Nick  Stuffe. 
Host.  The  very  fieure  of  pre-occupati<m 
In  all  his  customers' best  clothes* 

Lat.  He  lies 
With  his  own  Succuba,  in  all  your  names, 
Bea.  And  all  your  credits. 
Host.  I,  and  at  all  tlieir  costs. 
Lat.  This  gown  was  theQ  bespoken  for  tb^ 

sovereign  ? 
Bea.  I,  marry  was.it 
Lat.  And  a  main  offence 
CooMBitted  'gainst  the  sovereignty  ;  being 
not  Drought  [nation, 

Home  i'  the  time.    Beside,  the  prop!* 
Which  may  call  on  the  censure  of  the  court. 
Host.  Let  him  be  blankeUed.    Call  up 
the  ouarter-master. 
Deliver  him  o^er  to  Fly. 
Stu.  O  ^ood,  my  lord* 
Host.  Pillage  the  pinnace. 
Lad.  Let  his  wife  be  stript 
Bea.  Blow  off  her  upper  deck. 
Lat.  Tear  all  her  tackle. 
Lad.  Pluck  (be  polluted  robes  over  per 
ears; 
Or  cut  them  all  to  pieces,  make  a  fire  o'  tbero. 
Fru.  To  rags  and  cinders,,  bum  th'  ido* 

latrous  vestures. 
Host.  Fly,  and  your  fellows,  see  that  the 
whole  censure 
Be  thoroughly  executed. 

Fly.  We'll  toss  him  bravely. 
Till  the  stuff  stink  again. 

Host.  And  send  her  home. 
Divested  to  her  flannel,  in  a  cart 
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Lai.  And  let  her  footman  beat  the  bason 

afore  her*. 
Tly,  The  court  shall  be  obey'd. 
Ho$U  Fly,  and  his  officers^ 
Will  do  it  fiercely. 

Stu,.  Merciful  queen  Pru. 
Ptu,  I  cannot  help  you. 
Bea,  Go  thy  ways,  Nick  Stuflfe, 
Thou  hast  nickt  it  for  a  fashioner  of  venery  I 
Lai.  For  his  owa  hell,  thb'  he  run  ten 

mile  for't.  [hour. 

Pru,  O,  here  comes  Lovel,  for  his  second 
Pea,  And  after  him  the  type  of  Spanish 

valour. 

SCENE    IV. 

JjQidy,  IaivcI,  Ttpto,  Latimer,  Beaufort,  Pru, 
Frank,  Nurse,  Host, 

Lad,  Senrant,  what  have  you  there  ? 

Lcm.  A  meditation, 
Or  rather  a  vision,  madam,  and  of  beauty, 
pur  former  subject. 

Lad,  Pray  you  let  us  hear  it. 

Lopo.  *'  It  was  a  beauty  that  I  saw 
"  So  pure,  80  perfect,  as  the  frame 
"  Of  all  the  universe  was  lame, 
"  To  that  one  figure  could  I  draw, 
"  Or  give  least  line  of  it  a  law ! 
**  A  skein  of  silk  without  a  knot ! 
**  A  fair  march  made  without  a  halt ! 
"  A  curious  form  without  a  fault  I 
''  A  printed  book  without  a  blot ! 
**  Alt  beauty,  aud  without  a  spot.'' 

Lad,  They  are  gentle  words^  and  would 
deserve  a  note. 
Set  to  'em,  as  gentle. 

Lov,  I  have  try'd  my  skill,  [them ; 

To  close  the  second  hoUr,  if  you  will  hear 
^y  boy  by  that  time  will  have  got  it  per- 
fect, [he  speaks. 

Lad,  Yes,  gentle  servant    In  what  calm 
After  this  ^oise  and  tumult,  so  uumov'd. 
With  tliat  serenity  of  countenance. 
As  if  his  thoughts  did  acquiesce  in  that 
Which  is  the  object  of  tlie  second  hour, 
^d  nothing  else. 

Pru,  Well  then,  summon  the  court. 

Jjkd,  I  have  a  suit  to  the  sovereign  of 
Love, 
If  it  may  stand  witli  the  honour  of  the  court. 
To  change  the  question  but  from  love  to 

valour. 
To  hear  it  said,  but  what  true  valour  is, 

*  And  let  her  footman  beat  the  bason  qfore  her."]  Alluding  to  the  custom  of  old, 
when  bawds  and  other  infamous  persons  were  parted.  A  mob  of  people,  used  to  precede 
them,  beating  basons,  aiid  other  utensils  of  the  same  kind,  to  make  the  noise  and  tumult  the 
bigger.  Thus  Stow  describes  the  punishment  of  a  priest,  who  was  taken  in  criminal  con- 
versation with  another  man*s  wife ;  "  The  first  day  he  rode  in  a  carry ;  the  second,  on  a 
'<  hotse,  his  face  to  the  horse-tail ;  tJie  third,  led  betwixt  twaine  ;  and  every  day  rung  with 
*f  basons,**  This  explains  a  passage  in  the  Silent  Woman,  where  Morose,  amongst  other 
execrations  on  the  barber  Cutbeard*  says,  ''  Let  there  be  no  bawd  carted  that  year,  to 
*♦  employ  a  bason  of  his."    Act  3,  scene  5. 


Which  oft  begets  true  love. 

Lat,  It  is  a  question 
Fit  for  the  court  to  take  true  knowledge  of, 
And  hath  my  just  assent. 

Pru,  Content. 

Ben,  Content.  [his  oath. 

Fra,  Content.    I  am  content,  give  him 

Host,  Herbert  Lovel,  "  Thou  shalt  swear 
"  upon  the  Testament  of  Love,  to  make 
'^  answer  to  this  question  propounded  to 
*'  thee  by  the  court.  What  true  valour  is  ? 
*'  and  therein  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
*'  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  So 
"  help  thee  Love,  and  thy  bright  sword  at 
*'  need." 

Lov,  So  help  me.  Love,  and  my  good 
swora  at  need. 
It  is  the  greatest  virtue,  and  the  safety 
Of  all  mankind,  the  object  of  its  danger. 
A  certain  mean  *twixt  fear  and  confidence : 
No  inconsiderate  rashness,  or  vain  appetite 
Of  false  encountring  formidable  things; 
But  a  true  science  of  distinguishing 
What's  good  or  evil.  It  springs  out  of  reason. 
And  intends  to  perfect  honesty,  the  scope 
Is  always  honour,  and  the  public  good : 
It  is  no  valour  for  a  private  cause. 

Bea,  No  ?  not  for  reputation  ?  . 

Lov,  That's  man's  idol. 
Set  up  'gainst  God,  the  maker  of  all  laws. 
Who  hath  commanded  us  we  should  not 

kill; 
And  yet  we  say,  we  must  for  reputation. 
What  honest  man  can  either  fear  his  own. 
Or  else  will  hurt  another's  reputation  ? 
Fear  to  do  base,  unworthy  things,  is  valour  ; 
If  they  be  done  to  us,  tosuifer  them 
Is  valour  too.    The  office  of  a  man 
That's  truly  valiant,  is  considerable 
Three  ways:  the  first  is  in  respect  of  matter, 
Wliich  still  is  ui  danger ;  in  respect  of  ft^m. 
Wherein  he  must  preserve  his  dignity  ; 
And  in  tlie  end,  which  must  be  ever  iawfuL 

Ixit,  But  men,  when  they  arc  heated,  an4 
in  passion. 
Cannot  consider. 

Ltrc,  Then  it  is  not  valour. 
I  never  thought  an  angry  person  valiant: 
Virtue  is  never  aided  by  a  vice. 
AVhat  need  is  there  of  anger  and  of  tumult. 
When  reason  <can  do  the  same  things,  or 
more? 

Bea,  O  yes,  'tis  profitable,  and  of  use ; 
It  makes  us  fierce,  and  fit  to  undertake. 

Lov.  Why,  so  will  drink  make  us  boll^ 
bold  and  i-ash, 
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Or  phrcnsie  if  yoa  will ;  do  these  make 

Taliant  ? 
They  are  poor  helps,  and  virtue  needs  theni 

not. 
No  man  is  valianter  by  being  angry. 
But  he  that  could  not  valiant  be  without ; 
So  that  it  comes  not  in  the  aid  of  virtue. 
But  in  the  stead  of  it. 

Lot.  He  holds  the  right. 

Lao.  And  'tis  an  odious  kind  of  remedy. 
To  owe  our  health  to  a  disease. 

Tip.  If  man 
Should  follow  the  dictamen  of  his  passion. 
He  could  not  'scape 

Bea,  To  discompose  himself. 

Lot.  According  to  don  Lewis  ! 

Host.  Or  Caranza ! 

/or.  Good  colonel  Glorious,  whilst  we 
treat  of  valour, 
Dismiss  yourself. 

Lai.  You  are  not  concern'd. 

Lov.  Go  drink. 
And  congregate  the  hostlers  and  the  tapsters. 
The  under-officers  o'  your  regiment ; 
Compose  with  them,  and  be  not  angry  va- 
liant. [7jp<o  goes  out 

Bea.  How  does  that  differ  from  true  va- 
lour? 

Lffo.  Thus. 
In  the  edicient,  or  that  which  makes  it: 
For  it  proceeds  from  passion,   not  from 
judgment :  [there 

Then  brute  beasts  have  it,  wicked  persons ; 
It  differs  in  the  subject ;  in  tbe  form, 
n*b  carried  rashly,  and  with  violence  s 
Then  i'  the  end,  where  it  respects  not  truth. 
Or  pttbUc  honesty,  but  mere  revenue. 
Now  confident,  and  undertaking  valour. 
Sways  from  the  true,  two  other  ways,  as 
being  [strength, 

A   trust    in    our  own  faculties,  skill,  or 
And  not  tbe  right,  or  conscience  o'  tbe 
cause,  [the  victory. 

That  works  it:  then  i'  the  end,  which  is 
And  not  the  honour. 

Bea.  But  the  ignorant  valour, 
That  knows  not  why   it  undertakes,  but 

doth  it 
T*  escape  the  infiuny  merely^— 

Zor.  Is  worst  of  all : 
That  valottr  lies  i'  the  eyes  of  the  looken  on ; 
And  is  caird  valour  with  a  witness. 

Bea.  Right.  [about, 

Lofc.  The  things  true  valour's  exercis'd 
Are  poverty,  restraint,  captivity, 
T^nishment,  loss  of  children,  long  disease  : 
*  The  least  \%  death.     Ilrrc  valour  is  beheld. 
Properly  seen ;  about  these  it  is  present : 
JSot  trivial  things;  tvhich  but  require  our 
confidence. 


And  yet  to  those  we  mint  object  ounehrcs^ 
Only  for  honesty :  if  an^jf  other 
Respects  be  mat,  we  quite  put  out  ber  li^^ 
.\nA  as  all  knowledge,  when  it  is  rcnK>T*d» 
Or  separate  from  justice,  is  call'd  craft. 
Rather  than  wisdom :  so  a  mind  affectiii^ 
Or  undertaking  dangers,  for  ambition. 
Or  any  self-pretext,  not  for  the  publi<^. 
Deserves  the  name  of  daring,  not  of  t^out. 
And  over-daring  u  as  great  a  vioe^ 
As  over-fearing. 

Lot.  Yes,  and  often  sreater. 

Zoo.  But  as  it  is  not  £e  mere  punishmei^ 
But  cause,  that  makes  a  martyr ;  so  it  is  ilot 
Fighting,  or  dyin^,  but'the  manner  of  it. 
Renders  a  man  himself.    A  valiant  man 
Ought  not  to  undergo,  or  tempt  a  danger. 
But  worthily,  and  by  selected  wa^-s : 
He  undertakes  with  reason,  not  by  chance. 
His  valour  is  the  salt  to  his  other  virtues. 
They  are  all  seasonM  without  it    The  wait* 

ing-maids, 
Or  the  concomitants  of  it,  are  his  patience. 
His  magnanimity,  his  coiifidence. 
His  constancy,  security,  and  quiet ; 
He  can  assure  himself  against  all  ramoar ' 
Despairs  of  Bothinc !  laughs  at  contumelies! 
As  knowing  himself  advanced  in  a  height 
Where  injury  cannot  reach  him,  nor  asper- 
sion 
Touch  him  with  soil ! 

Lad.  Most  manly  utter'd  all : 
As  if  Achilles  had  the  chair  in  valour. 
And  Hercules  were  but  a  lecturer ! 
Who  would  not  bang  upon  those  lips  for 
ever*!  [them; 

That  strike  such  musick !  I  could  ran  on 
But  modesty  is  such  a  school-mistress 
To  keep  our  sex  in  awe. 

Pru,  Or  you  can  feisn  ;  m]r 
Subtle  and  dissembling  lady  mistress^ 

Lot.  I  fear  she  means  it,  Pru,  in  too  good 
earnest! 

Lov.  The  purpose  of  an  injury  'tis  to  Tex 
And  trouble  me  ;  now  nothing  can  do  that 
To  him  that's  valiant.    He  that  is  affected 
With  the  least  iniury,  is  less  thaft  it 
It  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude 
That  should  be  stronger,  still,  which  hurts 

than  that 
Which  is  hurt     Now  no  wickedness  is 

stronger 
Than  what  opposeth  it :  not  fortune's  sel( 
When  she  encounters  virtue^  but  amies  off 
Both  lame  aud  less  !  why  should  a  wise  man 

then 
Confess  himself  the  weaker,  by  the  feeling 
Of  a  fool's  wrong  ?  there  may  an  injury 
Be  meant  me.  I  may  chuse,  if  I  will  take  it 
But  we  are  now  come  to  that  delicacy 


^  The  LEAST  is  DE  ATH.]  Our  Huthor  means,  that  deaih,  a  natural  and  necessary  evil,  is, 
of  ail  others,  the  least  feared  or  regarded  J>y  tlie  truly  magnanimous  and  brave. 

*  lyho  xoouM  notn\SG  VT  tl^ose  lips  for  ever  f]  The  passion  of  this  speech  is  lost  by  tbe 
negligence  oftlic  printer,  who  has  here  given  us  hang  ip,  for  hang  upon,  a  nervous  po&ca! 
•  xprcssion. 
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Aiid  tendcrnets  of  sense,  we  think  an  inso- 
lence .  [than  deeds ; 
Worse  than  an  injury,  bare  words  worse 
We  are  not  so  mucn  troubled  with  the 
wrong,  [children. 
As  with  the  opinion  of  the  wrong;  like 
We  are  made  afraid  with  visors !  -such  poor 

sounds 
As  is  the  lie,  or  common  words  of  spigfat. 
Wise  laws  thought  never  worthy  a  revenge ; 
And  'tis  the  narrowness  of  human  nature. 
Our  poveitj,  and  beggary  of  spirit. 
To  take  exception  at  these  things.     He 

lau^h'd  at  me ! 
He  broke  a  jest  1  a  third  took  place  of  me  ! 
How  most  ridiculous  quarreb  are  all  these '? 
Notes  of  a  queasie  and  sick  stomach,  la- 

bounng 
With  want  of  a  true  injury !  the  main  part 
Of  the  wrong,  is  our  vice  of  our  taking  it 
Lai.  Or  our  interpreting  it  to  be  such. 
Lao.  You  take  it  rightly.    If  a  woman,  or 
child 
<jrive  me  the  lie,  would  I  be  angry  ?  no, 
•'Not  if  I  were  i*  my  wits,  sure  I  should 
think  it 
No  spice  of  a  disgrace.    No  more  is  theirs. 
If  I  will  think  it,  who  are  to  be  held 
In  as  contemptible  a  rank,  or  worse. 
I  am  kept  out  a  masque,  sometime  Ihrust 
out,  [word, 

Made  wait  a  day,  two,  three,  for  a  great 
Which  (when  it  comes  forth)  is  all  frown 
'    and  forehead  !  [anger  I 

What  laughter  should  tliis  breed,  rather  than 
Out  of  the  tumult  of  so  many  errors. 
To  feci  with  contemplation,  mine  own  quiet ! 
If  a  great  person  do  me  an  affront, 
A  giant  of  the  time,  sure  I  will  bear  it 
Or  out  of  patience,  or  necessity ! 
Shall  I  do  more  for  fear,  than   for  my 

judgment  ? 
For  me  now  to  be  angry  with  Hodge  Huffle, 
I    Or  Burst  (his  broken  charge),  if  he  be  saucy. 
Or  our  own  type  of  Spanish  valour,  Tipto, 
(Who  were  he  now  necessited  to  beg. 
Would  ask  an  alms,  like  Conde  Olivares) 
Were  just  to  make  my  self,  such  a  vain 

animal 
As  one  of  them.    If  light  wrongs  touch  me 

not, 
Ho  more  shall  great ;  if  not  a  few,  not 
ji\any.  [find 

There's  nought  so  sacred  with  us  but  may 
A  sacrilegious  person,  yet  the  thing  is 
No  less  divine,  'cause  the  prophane  can 

reach  it 
He  is  shot-free,  in  battle  is  not  hurt, 
Kot  he  that  is  not  hit.    So  he  is  vi&iant, 
Thtt  yields  not  unto  wrongs  ;  not  he  that 
'scapes  'em : 


They  that  do  pnil  down  churdies,  and  de- 
face /[head. 
The  holiest  altars/  cannot  hurt  the  God- 
A  caUn  wise  man  may  shew  as  much  true 

valour. 
Amidst  these  popular  provocations. 
As  can  an  able  captain  shew  security 
By  his  brave  conduct,  through  an  enemy's 

country* 
A  wise  man  never  goes  the  people's  way : 
But  as  tlie  planets  still  move  contrary 
To  the  world's  motion ;   so  doth  he^  to 

opinion. 
He  will  esfiamine,  if  those  accidents 
(Which  common  £&me  calls  injuries)  happen 

to  him 
Deservedly,  or  no  ?  Come  they  deservedly. 
They  are  no  wrongs  then,  but  his  punish- 
ments : 
If  undeservedly,  and  he  not  guilty. 
The  doer  of  them,  first,  should  blush,  not  be. 
Lot.  Excellent !' 
Bea.  Truth,  aiMi  right ! 
Fra,  An  oracle 
Could  not  have  spoken  more ! 
Lad.  Been  mere  believ'd ! 
Pru,  The  whole  court  runs  into  your  sen- 
tence, sir ! 
And  see  your  second  hour  is  almost  ended. 
Lad.  It  cannot  be !  O  clip  the  wings  of 
time. 
Good  Pni,  or  make  him  stand  still  with  a 

charm. 
Distil  the  ^out  into  it,  cramps,  all  diseases 
T'  arrest  bim  in  the  foot,  and  fix  him  here; 
O,  for  an  engine,  to  keep  back  all  clocks  1  j 
Or  make  the  sun  forg^et  nis  motion ! 
If  I  but  knew  what  drink  thetime  now  lov'd. 
To  set  my  Trundle  at  him,  mine  own  Bar- 
naby !  [To^naa. 

Pr«.  Why  ?  I'll  consult  our  Shelee-nicn, 
Nur.  Et  grae  Chrecst. 
Bca.  Wake  her  not 
Nur.  Tatocr  een  cuppan 
ly usque  bagh  doone. 

Pru.  Usque-bagh*s  her  droftk. 
But  'twi'  not  make  the  time  drunk. 

Host,  As't  hath  her. 
Away  with  her,  my  lord,  but  marry  her 
first,  Pru.  [lady- 

Pru.  I,  that'll  be  sport  anon  too  Ibr  mj 
But  she  hath  other  game  to  fly  at  yet : 
The  hour  is  come,  your  kbs. 
Lad.  My  servant's  song^  $rtft. 
/Vu.  I  say  the  kJss,  first;  and  I  so  en- 
join'd  it : 
At  your  own  peril,  do,  make  the  contempt. 
tad.  Well,  sit;  you  must  be  pay*d,  an4 

legally. 
Pru,  Nay  nothing,  sir^  beyond. 
Lov,  One  more 1  except 


'  How  most  riiUculous  ouarreh  are  all  these  f]  It  is  not  impnobable,  that  the  zed  an4 
good  sense  our  author  hath  expressed  against  the  senseless  and  impious  n^ode  of  duelling, 
so  prev>klent  at  that  time^  might  contribute  to  raise  a  party  against  him  m  order  to4ajnn 
l^  play,  which  accousti  for  its  want  of  success,  wiieo  represented  on  the  stage. 
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[Act  4.  Scent  i 


was  but  half  a  kiss^  and   I  woifld 

change  it, 
Pru.  The  court's  dissolved,  remov'd,  and 

the  play  endcd- 
No  sound,  or  air  of  love  more,  I  decree  it. 
Lov,  From  \vhat  a  happiness  hath  that  one 

word 
Thrown  me  into  the  gulf  of  misery  ? 
To  what  a  bottomless  despair  ?  how  like 
A  court  remoying,  or  an  ended  play. 
Shews  my  abrupt  precipitate  estate, 
By  how  much  more  luy  vain  hopes  were 

increased 
By  these  false  hours  of  conversation  ? 
Did  not  [  prophesy  this  of  myself 
And  gave  the  true  prognosticks  ?    O  my 

brain  !  [gealM ! 

How  art  thou  txirned  !  and  my  blood  con- 
My  sinews  slackned !  and  my  marrow  melted! 
That  I  remember  not  where  1  have  been. 
Or  what  I  am  !  only  my  tongue's  on  (ire ; 
Aud'burning  downward,  hurls  forth  coals 

and  cinders, 
To  tell,  this  temple  of  love  will  soon  be 

ashes!  [tress. 

Come  indignation,  now,  and  be  my  mis- 
>lo  more  of  Love's  ungiateful  tyranny ; 
His  wheel  of  torture,  and  his  pits  of  bu'd- 

liine. 
His  nets  of  nooses,  whirl-pools  of  vexation. 
His  mills,  to  grind  his  servants  into  powder — 
I  will  go  catch  the  wind  first  in  a  sieve. 
Weigh  smoak,  and  measure  shadows,  plough 

the  water ; 
And  sow  my  hopes  there,  ere  I  stdy  in  love. 
Lat,  My  jealousy  is  oil',  I  am  now  secure. 
Lov.    farewell  the  craft  of  crocodiles, 

women's  piety. 
And  practice  of  it,  in  this  art  of  flattering, 
And  fooling  men.   1  ha'  not  lost  my  reason, 
Though  I  have  lent  my  self  out  for  two 

hours, 
Thus  to  be  baffled  by  a  chamber-maid, 
Ancf  the  good  actor,  her  lady,  afore  mine 

host 


Of  the  Light-Heart,  here,  that  hatfalaoA 

Hast.  Who,L'  at  all — 

Lov,  Laugh  on,  sir,  I'll  to  bed  and  sleep/ 
And  dream  away  the  vapour  of  love,  if 

Ih'  house 
And  your  leer  drunkards  let  me  •. 

Lad  Pru. 

Pru,  Sweet  madam. 

Lud.  Why  would  you  let  hun  go  thus? 

Pru,  In  whose  power 
Was  it  to  stay  him,  prop'rer  than  mylady't? 

Lad.  Why,  in  her  lady's?  are  not  yoo 
the  sovereign  ? 

Pru.  Would  you  in  conscience,  madam, 
ha'  me  vex 
His  patience  more? 

Lad.  Not  but  apply  the  cure. 
Now  it  is  vext. 

Pru,  That's  butone  body's  work: 
Two  cannot  do  the  same  thing  handsoniflj. 

Lad.  But  had  not  you  the  authority  abso- 
lute >  [lady  Frampd, 

Pru.    And  were  not  you   i'  rebellion, 
From  the  beginning  ? 

Lad.  I  was  somewhat  frbward, 
I  must  confess,  but  frowardness  sometime 
Becomes  a  beauty,  being  but  a  visor 
Put  on.  You'll  let  a  lady  wear  her  masque, 
Pru. 

Pru.   But  how  do  I  know,  when  her 
ladyship  is  pleas'd 
To  leavt  it  olf,  except  she  tell  me  so  ? 

Lad.  You  might  have  known  that  bynj 
looks,  and  language. 
Had  you  been  but  regardant,  or  observant 
One  woman  reads  another's  cliaracter, 
Without  the  tedious  trouble  of  deciphering, 
If  she  but  give  her  mind  to't;  you  knew 

well. 
It  could  not  sort  with  any  reputatioir 
Of  mine,  to  come  in  first,  having  stood  out 
So  long,  without  conditions  for  mine  bonoon 

Pru.  I  thought  you  cHd  expect  none, 
you  so  jeer' d  him. 
And  put  him  off  with  scorn 


•  Lov.  rU  to  bed  and  sleep,      / 

j[f'tlt'  house,  and  your  ieer  drunkards  /^f  me.']  The  word  occurs  before  in 
£artIiol()metu-fair ;  "  The  author  dotJi  promise  a  strutting  horse-courser,  with  a  Uer 
*'  drunkard,  two  or  three  to  attend  him,  in  as  good  equipage  as  you  would  wish."  Induct* 
And  though  the  meaning  of  the  word  leer  cannot  very  easily  be  settled,  the  expres- 
sion seems  in  both  places  to  denote  noisy,  laugldng,  roaring  drunkards:  and  thB 
observation  will  give  light  to  a  passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  the  ingenioitf 
editor  could  not  so  readily  explain.  Launcelot,  in  Monsieur  Thonuu,  act  4.  sc  2, » 
dese.ribing  a  riot,  or  frolick,  as  the  moderns  call  it,  which  his  young  master  had  engaged  w 
the  night  before :  and  in  relating  the  incidents  of  this  action,  he  has  the  following  phrase ; 

"  Footra  for  leers  and  lecrings; O  the  noibC, 

'*  The  noise  we  made." 

Mr.  Seward,  not  finding  a  meaning  to  leers  and  leerings  that  would  suit  the  context,  prop^Jse* 
laws  and  laxvyers  as  a  conjectural  emendation,  but  does  not  venture  to  insert  it  in  theta^ 
But  leers  and  leerings  seem  to  signify  the  same  with  ietr-drunkards,  and  leer-drinkinpt  ^ 
this  sense  of  it  agrees  well  with  the  context;  as  if  he  had  said,  the  most  jovial  set  of  aoisy 
bacchanalian  drunkards  \vere  sous  of  silence  and  calm  midnight,  compared  to  tti€  clamonf 
and  tumult  we  raised  on  this  occasion. 

**  Footra  for  leers  and  leerings:  O  the  noise, 

**  The  noiic  we  made." ■>  * 


Act  5.  Scene  1.] 
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Lad*  Who,  I,  wkh  scorn  ? 
I  did  exprets  my  love  to  idolatry  rather. 
And  so  am  justly  plagu'd,  not  understood. 
Pru.  I  swear  1  thought  you  had  dis- 
sembled, madain* 
And  doubt  you  do  so  yet. 

Lad.  Dull,  stupid  wench  I 
StSLy  V  thystate  of  ignoraocefitili,  be  damo'd ; 
An  idiot  cfaainbermaid !  bath  all  my  care, 
My  breeding  thee  in  faahioo,  thy  rich  clothes, 
iionour,  a^  (titles    wrought  no   brighter 

effects 
On  thy  dark  soul  than  thus?  Well !  go  thy 

ways; 
Were  not  the  taylor's  wife  to  be  demoiisli'd, 
Huin'd,  uncas'd,  thou  shouid'st  be  she,  1 
vow. 
Pru.  Why,  take  y»uf  spangled  properties, 
your  gown 
Ad    scarte. 

Lad.  Pru,  Pru,  what  dost  thou  mean? 
Pru.lvfi\laot  buy  this  play-boy's  bravery 
At  such  a  price,  to  be  upbraided  for  it. 
Thus,  every  nuoute. 

Lad.  Take  it  not  to  heart  so. 

Pru.  The  taylor's  wil'ei  there  wsis  a  word 

of  scorn! 
Lad.  U  was  a  word  fell  from  me,  Pru«  by 

chance. 
Pru.  Good  madam,  please  to  undeceive 
yourself, 
I  know  wneo  words  do  slip,  aod  wheo  they 
aredartod 


With  all  their  bitterness:  uocas'd,  dem9- 

lish'd  > 
An  idiot — chambermaid,  stupid,  and  dull } 
Be  damn'd  for  ignorance  ?  I  will  be  so  ; 
And  think  I  do  deserve  it,  that,  and  more. 
Much  more  I  do. 

Lad.  Here  comes  mine  host !  no  crying  i 
Good  Pru.    Whtire  is  my  servant  livcl, 
host? 
ffofL  You  ha'  sent  him  up  to  bed,  would 
you  would  follow  him  ! 
And  make  my  house  amends  ! 
Lad.  Would  you  advise  it  ? 
Host.  I  would  1  could  command  it*    My 
Light  Heart 
Should  leap  till  midnight. 

Lad.  Pray  thee  be  not  sullen, 
I  yet  must  ha'  thy  counsel.    Thou  shalt 

wear,  Pcu; 
The  pew  gown  yet. 

Pru.  After  the  taylor*s  wife  ? 

I/uL  CoQoe,  be  not  angry,  or  griev'd ;  I 

have  a  project. 
Host.  Wake   bheelee-nlen  Thomas!    is 
this  your  heraldry  ?   . 
A^d  keeping  of  records,  to  loose  the  main  ? 
Where  is  your  charge  ? 
Nur.  Gra  Ckreest ! 
H<4t.  Go  ask  th*  oracle 
O*  the  bottle*  at  your  girdle,  there  yom 

Igst  it : 
You  are  a  sober  setter  of  the  watch. 


A  CT    V. 


«  C  E  N  E    I. 
Host,  Fly. 

Host.  /^OME,Flyand  Legacy,  the  bird 
V-/    o'  the  lieart : 
Prime  insect  of  the  inn,  professor,  quarter- 
master. 
As  ever  thou  deserved'st  thy  daily  drink, 
Padling  in  sack,  and  licking  i'  the  same, 
>Iow  shew  thyself  an  implement  (xi  price, 
^d  help  to  raise  a  nap  to  us,  out  of  nothing." 
Thow  saw'st  'em  married  ? 

Fly.  I  do  think  1  did. 
And  heard  the  words,  Philip,  I  take  thee, 

Lsetice. 
I  gave  her  too,  was  then  the  father  Fly, 
And  heard  the  priest  do  his  psnrt,  far  as  five 

nobles 
Would  lead  him  i*  the  lines  of  matrimony. 
Host.  Where  were  they  married  ? 
fb.  V  the  new  stable. 
tiott.  Ominous ! 


I  ha'  known  many  a  church  been  luade  a 

stable. 
But  not  a  stable  made  a  church  till  now : 
I  wish  'em  joy.    Fly,  was  he  a  full  priest  I 

Ply.  He  belly 'd  for  it,  had  his  velvet 
sleeves*  [gown. 

And  his  branched  cassock,  a  side-sweeping 
AH  his  formalities,  a  good  cramm'd  divine  1 
I  went  not  far  to  fetch  him,  the  next  inn. 
Where  he  was  lodg'd,  for  the  action. 

Host.  Had  they  a  licence  ? 

Fly.  Licence  of  love,  I  saw  no  otheTi 
and  purse 
To  pay  the  duties  both  of  church  and  house ; 
The  angels  flew  about. 

Host.  Those  birds  send  luck : 
And  mirth  will  follow.   I  had  thought  to  ha' 
sacrific'd,  t^*}^ 

To  nierrimeiit  to-night,  i'  my  Dght-Keart, 
And  like  a  noble  poet,  to  have  had 
My  last  act  best :  but  all  fails  i*  the  plot 
Lovel  is  eoneto  bed;  the  lady  Frampul 
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And  fiov'rei(;n  Pru  fall'ii  out :  Tipto  and  his 

regiment 
Of  mbe-men,  all  drunk  dumb,  from  his 
whoop  Bamaby,  [tropicks. 

To  his  hoop  Trundle:   they  are  his  two 
No  project  to  rear  lauehter  on,  but  this. 
The  marriage  of  lord  Beaufort  with  Laetitia. 
Stay  1  wluA  is  here !  the  sattin  eown  redeemed ! 
And  Pru  restored  in't  to  her  lady's  grace  ! 
Fly.  She  is  set  forth  in't !  rigg'd  for  stfme 

employment ! 
Hott.  An  embassy  at  least ! 
FUf.  Some  treaty  of  state  ! 
liM.  'Tis  a  fine  tack  about !  and  worth 
the  observing. 

SCENE    II. 
Laiy^  Prudence,  Host,  Fly, 
Lad.  Sweet  Pru,  I,  now  thou  art  a  queen 
indeed !  ['em  ! 

These  robes  do  royally !  and  thou  becom'st 
So  they  do  thee  !  rich  garments  only  fit 
The  parties  they  are  made  for !  they  shame 

others. 
How  did  they  shew  en  goody  Taylor's  back ! 
like  a  caparison  for  a  sow,  God  save  us ! ' 
Thy  putting  'em  on  hath  purg'd,  and  hal- 
low'd  em  [nicks. 

From  all  pollution  meant  by  the  mecha- 
Fru.  Hang  him,  poor  snip,  a  secular 
shop-wit  i 
H'  hath  nousht  but  his  sheers  to  claim  by, 

ana  his  measures: 
His  prentice  may  as  well  put  in  for  hb 
And  plead  a  stitch.  [needle. 

Lad.  Hiey  have  no  taint  in  'em 
Now  of  the  taylor. 

Pru.  Yes,  of  his  wife's  hanches. 
Thus  thick  o'  fat ;  I'smell  'em,  o*  the  say. 
Lad*  It  is  restorative,  Pru !  with  thy  but 
chafingit, 
A  barren  hind's  grease  may  work  miracles. 
Find  but  his  chamber-door,  and  he  will  rise 
To  thee !  or  if  thou  pleasest,  feign  to  be 
The  wretched  party  herself,    and  com'st 

unto  him 
Jnformd  pauperis,  to  crave  the  aid 
Of  his  kni^ht*errant  valour,  to  the  rescue 
Of  thy  distressed   robes!    name  but  thy 

gown. 
And  he  will  rise  to  that  \ 


VPru.  I'll  fire  the  charm  first, 

I  had  rather  die  in  a  ditch  with  roistres 

Shore,  [)a$'% 

Without  a  smock,    as  the  pitiful  matter 
Than  owe  my  wit  to  clothes,  or  ha'  it  be- 
holden. 
Host,  Still  spirit  of  Pru ! 
Fly.  And  smelling  o'  the  sovereign ! 
Pru.  No,  I  will  tell  him,  as  it  is  indeed ; 
I  come  firom  the  fine  frpward,  Frampul  lady, 
Once  was  run  mad  with  pride,  wild  with 

self-love ;  [scom'd  her, 

But  late  encountring  a  wise  roan,  who 
And  knew  the  way  to  his  own  bed,  without 
Borrowing  her  warming-pan,  she  hath  k- 

cover'd 
Part  of  her  wits ;  so  much  as  to  consider 
How  hx  she  hath  trespass'd,  upon  whon, 

and  how. 
And  now  sits  penitent  and  solitary, 
Dke  the  forsaken  turtle,  in  the  volary 
Of  the  Ljeht-Hearty  the    cage,    she  hitli 

aous'd. 
Mourning  her  foUy,  weeping  at  the  height 
She  measures  with  her  eyes,  from  vhenct 

she  is  &ll'n,  [wood. 

Since  she  did  branch  it  on  the  top  o'  tbe 

Lad.  1  pr'y  thee,  Pru,  abuse  me  enoogbt 

that's  use  me 
As  thou  think'st  fit,  any  coarse  way,  ts 

humble  me, 
Or  bring  me  home  again,  or  Lovel  on: 
Thou  dost  not  know  my  sufferings,  what! 

feel,  [ftw 

My  fires  and  fears  are  met ;  I  bum  v» 
My  liver's  one  great  coal,  my  heartshrunkup 
With  all  the  fibres,  and  the  mass  of  blood 
Within  me,  is  a  standing  lake  of  fire, 
Curl'd  with  the  cold  wind  of  my  gelid  agh 
That  drive  a  drift  of  sleet  through  all  my 

body, 
And  shoot  a  February  through  my  veins. 
Until  I  see  him,  1  am  drunk  with  thirst, 
And  surfeited  with  hunger  of  his  presence. 
^  I  know  nut  whdr  I  am,  or  uo,  or  speak, 
Or  whether  thou  dost  hear  me. 

Pru.  Spare  expressions, 
ril  once  more  venture  for  your  ladyship, 
bo  you  will  use  your  fortunes  reverendly. 
Lad.  Religiously,  dear  Pru;   Love  and 

his  mother,  [^^ 

ril  build  them  several  churches,  shrines,aDfl 


*  Like  a  comparison  for  a  smv,  God  save  us  /]  I  will  not  affirm  tliat  comparison  for » 
sow,  is  a  corruption,  as  it  may  possibly  allude  to  a  homely  proverb  we  have  amooest  10; 
but  should  the  reader  be  inclmed  to  think  the  present  reading  erroneous,  we  may  alter  it> 
without  departing  widely  from  the  traces  of  the  letters,  by  substituting  a  caparison. 

Since  the  writing  of  these  notes,  I  was  favoured  with  the  edition  of  this  play,  in  8tOi  » 
1631 ;  and  in  that  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  conjectural  emendations!  have  made, 
confirmed ;  and  m  particular,  caparisoti  is  here  the  reading  of  that  edition. 

*  /itnowfwt  WHERE /am,  or  w/).]  ff^hcre  has  no  relation  to  place,  but  is  here  only » 
colitraction  oiwhetlicr,  and  is  spelt  in  the  edition  of  1631  in  the  manner  it  is  given  aboTe: 
and  our  author  so  uses  it  in  his  epigrams  ; 

"  Who  shall  doubt,  Donne,  whir  I  a  poet  be, 

"  When  I  dare  send  my  epigrams  to  thee  ?"       Epig.  d6. 
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And  •ver  head,  I'll   have,    in  the  glass 

windows. 
The  story  of  this  day  be  painted,  round. 
For  the  poor  laity  of  love  to  read. 
I'll  make  myself  their   book,  nay,   their 

example. 
To  bid  them  take  occasion  by  the  forelock, 
And  play  no  after-games  of  love  hereafter. 
Host,  And  here  your  host,  and's  Fly, 
witness  your  vows, 
And  like  two  lucky  birds,  bring  the  presage 
Of  a  loud  jest:  lord  Beaufort  married  is. 
Lad,  Ha! 

Fty.  All-to-be-married. 
Pru.  To  whom,  not  your  son  ? 
HosU  The  same,  Pru.    If  her  ladyship 
could  take  truce 
A  little  with  her  passion,  and  give  way 
To  their  mirth  now  running. 

Lad.  Runs  it  mulh,  let't  come, 
It  shall  be  well  receivM,  and  much  made 
of  it.  [conception. 

Pru.    We  must  of  fhis,  it  was  our  own 

SCENE    III. 
Laiimcr.  [To  them.'] 

Lai,   Room  for  green  rushes,  raise  the 
fidlers,  chamberlain. 
Call  up  the  house  in  arms. 

Host.  This  will  rouze  Lovel. 

Phf.  And  bring[  him  on  too. 

Lot.  Sheelee-nien 
Runs  like  a  heifer,  bitten  with  the  brieze. 
About  the  court,  crying  on  Fly,  and  cursing. 

Fk/.  For  what,  my  lord  ? 

Lea.  Yo'  were  best  hear  that  from  her. 
It  is  no  office.  Fly,  fits  my  relation. 
Here  come  the  happy  couple !  Joy,  lord 

Beaufort 
,    Fly.  And  my  young  lady  too. 

Host.  Much  joy,  my  lord.' 

S  C  E  N  E    IV. 
Beaufort,  Erank,  Strvan^.    [To  them.] 

Beau.  I  thank  you  all ;    I  thank  thee, 
father  Fly. 
Madam,  my  cousin,  you  look  discompos'd, 
I  have  been  bold  with  a  sallad  after  supper, 
O*  your  own  lettice  here. 

tad.  You  have,  my  lord. 
But  laws  of  hospitality,  and  fair  rites. 
Would  have  made  me  acquainted. 

Beau.  P  your  own  house, 
I  do  acknowledge :  else  I  much  had  trespass'd. 
But  in  an  inn,  and  public,  where  there  is 
•  licence 

Of  all  community ;  a  pardon  o'  course 
M^  be  su'd  out. 

Lai.  It  will,  my  lord,  and  carry  it 

'  Urge  not  your  state  advice,  your  q/lcr-twV.]  What  is  the  meaning  of  staJte  advice  f 
Grave  advice;  such  as  befits  the  solemnity  of  a  state?  Or  is  it  not  better  to  suppose  it  an 
error,  and  that  sUde  advice  was  the  poet's  original  word  ?  especially  as  the  following 
•xpression  seems  to  countenance  the  emendation. 


I  do  not  see,  how  any  storm  or  tempest 
Can  help  it  now. 

Pru.  The  thing  being  done  and  past. 
Yet  bear  it  wisely,   and   like  a  lady  of 
jud^ent 
Bca.  She  is  that,  secretary  Pru. 
Pru.  Why  secretary, 
My  wise  lord  >  is  your  brain  lately  married ! 
Bea.  Your  reign  is  ended,  Pru,  no  sove* 
reign  now : 
Your  date  is  out,  and  dignity  expir'd. 
Pru,  I  am  annull'd,  how  can  I  treat  with 
Lovel, 
Without  a  new  commission  ? 
Lad.  Thy  gown's  commission. 
Host.  Have  patience,  Pru,  expect,  bid 

the  lord  joy. 
Pru.  And  this  brave  lady  too.    Iwisk 

them  joy. 
Pei.  Joy. 
Jar.  Joy. 
Jug.  All  joy. 

Host.  I,  the  house  full  of  joy. 
Fty.  Play  the  bells;  fidlen,  crack  your 

strines  with  joy. 
Pru.   But  lady  Lstice,  you  shewed  a 
neglect 
Un-to-be-pardon'd,  to'ards  my  lady,  yoiir 

Kinswoman, 
Not  to  advise  with  her. 

Bea.  Good  politic  Pru, 
Urge  not  your  state  advice,  your  alter-wit'; 
'Tis  near  upbraiding.    Get  our  bed  ready, 
I  chamberlain,  £ceits. 

And,  host,  a  bride-cup ;  you  have  rare  con- 
And  good  ingredients ;  ever  an  old  host, 
Upo'  the  road,  has  his  provocative  drinks. 
Lot.  He  is  either  a  good  bawd,  or  a  phy- 
sician. 
Bea.  'Twas  well  he  heard  you  not,  his 
back  was  tum'd. 
A  bed,  the  genial  bed,  a  brace  of  boys 
To-night  I  play  for. 

Pru.  Give  us  points,  my  lord. 

Bea.  Here  take 'em,  Pru,  my  cod-piece 

point,  and  all.  [ooys. 

I  ha*  clasj^,  my  Lxtice'  arms,  here  take 'em. 

What,  is  the  chamber  ready  ?  Speak,  why 

stare  you 
On  one  another? 
Jor.  No,  sir. 
Bea.  And  why  no  ? 

Jor,  Mv  master  has  forbid  it    He  yet 
aoubts,  • 
That  you  are  married. 

Bea.  Ask  his  vicar-general,, 
His  Fly,  here. 
Fly.  I  must  make  that  good,  they  arc 

married. 
Host.  But  I  must  make  it  bad,  my  hot 
young  lord. 
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Gi'  him  hU  doubletaeaiD,  the  air  is  piercing; 
You  may  take  cold,  my  lord.    Sec  whom 

vou  bu'  married. 
Your  host's  son,  and  a  boy. 
Fiy.  You  are  abus'd. 
Lad.  Much  joy,  my  lord. 
Pru,  If  this  be  your  Lattitia, 
She'll  provf  a  counterfeit  mirth,  and  a  clip'd 
lady.  [boy? 

Ser,  'A  boy,  a  boy,  my  lord  has  married  a 
Lot.  Raise  all  tbe  house  in  shout  and 

laughter,  a  boy  1 
Hast,  Stay,  what  is  here  !  peace,  rascals, 
stop  your  throats. 

SCENE    V. 

Nurse.     [To  ihem.'\ 
That  maggot,  worm,  that  insect !  O  my 
child,  This  face. 

My  daughter !  where's  that  Fly^?  Vi\  fly  in 
The  Termin,  let  me  come  to  hliii. 
J^y,  Why,  nurse  Sheele  ? 
A  Mr.  HuUg  thee,  thou  parasite,  thou  son 
of  crums  [child, 

And  oris,  thou  hast  undone  me,  and  my 
My  daughter,  my  dear  daughter, 
HosL  VVha!  means  this?  [ruin'd, 

Ayr.  O  sir,  my  daughter,  my  dear  child  is 
By  this  your  Fiy,  here,  married  in  a  stable. 
And  sold  unto  a  hus()and. 

H(fsL  Stint  thy  cry. 
Harlot,  if  that  be  all,  didst  thou  not  sell  him 
To  me  for  a  boy  ?  and  brouj^ht'st  him  in 

boy's  rags 
Here  to  n»y  floor,  to  beg  an  alms  of  me  ? 
Aur,  I  did,  good  master,  and  I  crave 
your  pardon ; 
But  'tis  my  daughter,  and  a  girl. 

Host,  Why  said  st  thou 
It  was  a  boy,  and  sold'st  him  then  to  me 
With  such  entreaty,  for  ten  shillings,  carlin  ? 
Aur.  Because  you  were  a  charitable  man 
J  lieard,  good  master,  and  would  breed  him 

well, 
I  would  ha'  giv'n  him  you  for  nothing  gladly. 
Forgive  the  lie  o'  my  mouth,  it  was  to  save 
The  fruit  <5f  my  womb.    A  parent's  needs 
are  urgent,  [matures* 

And  few  do  know  that  tyrant  o'er  good 
But  you  relip'd  her,  and  me  too,   the 
mother,  [nurse. 

And  took  me  into  your  house  to  be  the 
For  which  heaven  heap  all  blessmgs  on  your 

head, 
W^hilst  there  can  one  be  added  ! 

Host,  Sure  thou  speak'st 
Quite  like  another  creature  thanth*  hastliv'd 
Here,  i'  the  house,  a  Sheelee«nien  Thomas, 
An  Irish  beggar. 
Aur,  So  1  am,  God  help  me. 
HosU  What  art  thou  ?  tell :  the  match 
is  a  good  match. 
For  aught  I  see :  ring  the  bells  once  again. 
Bea,  Stint,  I  say,  fidlers. 
Lad,  No  going  off,  my  lord. 


Sm.  Nor  coming  On,  sweet  lady,  thit^ 

thus  standing ! 
Fly,  But  whafs  the  heinonsness  of  my 
otfence  ? 
Or  the  degrees  of  wrong  yon  saffer'd  by  it  ? 
In  having  your  daughter  match'd  thus  hap- 

Into  a  noble  house,  a  brave  yotiog  blood. 
And  a  prime  peer  o'  the  reafin  ? 

Bea.  Was  tliat  your  plot.  Fly } 
Gi*  me  a  cloke,  ta'ke  her  again  among  yoti. 
I'll  none  o*  your  Light-Heart  fosterimgs,  no 

inmates, 
Suppositrtious  fruits  of  an  host's  brdn, 
And  his  Fly's  hatching,  to  be  put  upon  mt. 
There  is  a  royal  court  o'  the  Star-chamber, 
Will  scatter  all  these  mists,  disperse  these 

vapours, 
And  clear  the  truth.    Let  beggan  match 

with  beggars. 
That  shall  decide  it.     I  will  try  it  there. 

Aur*  Nay,  then,  my  lord,  it's  not  enough 
f  see 
You  are  licentious,  but  you  will  be  wicked. 
Yo'  are   not  alone    content  to  take  my 

daughter, 
Against  the  law  ;  but  having  taken  her, 
You  would  repudiate,  and  cast  her  off. 
Now  at  your  pleasure,  like  a  beast  of  power, 
Without  all  cause^  or  colour  of  a  cause, 
1  hat,  or  a  noble,  or  an  honest  man, 
Should  dare  t'except  against ;  her  poverty, 
Is  poverty  a  vice  ? 

Bea.  Th*  age  counts  it  so. 

Aur.  God  help  your  lordship,  and  your 
peers  that  think  so, 
If  any  be :  it  not,  God  bless  them  all. 
And  nelp  the  number  o'  the  virtuous, 
If  |:overty  be  a  crime.    You  may  object 
Our  beggary  to  us,  as  an  accicU*nt, 
But  never  deeper,  no  inherent  baseness. 
And  i  must  tell  you  now,  young  lord  of  dirt, 
As  an  incensed  mother,  she  hath  more 
And  better  blood  running  i'  those  sroafl 

veins. 
Than  all  the  race  of  Beauforts  have  in  mass, 
Though  they  distil   their  drops  from  lh« 

left  rib 
Of  John  o'  Gaunt. 

Host,  Old  mother  o*  records. 
Thou  know'st  her  pedigree  then;  wlwse 
•  daughter  is  she  ? 

Aur.  The  daughter  and  co-heir  to  Ihe 
lord  Krampul, 
This  lady's  sister  I 

Lad,  Mine  ?  what  is  her  name  ? 

Ai^r,  La?titia. 

Lad,  That  was  lost ! 

Aur.  The  true  Lactitia. 

Lad,  bister,  O  gladness !  then  you  are 
our  mother? 

Nur.  I  am,  dear  daughter. 

Lad.  On  my  knees  I  oless 
The  light  I  see  you  by. 

Aur,  And  to'^the  author 
Of  that  blest  light,  I  ope  my  other  eye, 
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IV'hich  hath  almost,  now,  seren  years  been 

shut, 
Dark  as  my  vow  was,  never  to  see  light. 
Till  such  a  light  rcstor'd  it,  as  my  children. 
Or  your  dear  taUier,  who,  I  hear,  is  not 
Bea.  Give  me  my  wife,  1  own  her  now, 

and  will  have  her. 
HoBi.  But  you  must  ask  my  leave  first, 
my  young  lord.  [master. 

Leave  is  but  light.     Ferret,  go  bolt  your 
Here'»  gear  will  startle  him.    i  cannot  Keep 
The  passion  in  me,  I  am  e*en  tum'd  child. 
And  I  must  weep.    Fly,  take  away  mine 
host,  [my  lord ; 

My  beard  and  cap  here,  from  me,  and  fetch 
I  am  her  father,  sir,  and  you  shall  now 
Ask  my  consent,  before    you  have    her. 
Wife  I  [wife ! 

My  dear  and  loving  vnh  !  my  honoured 
Who  here  hath  gain'd  but  I?     1  am  lord 

Frampul, 
The  cause  of  all  this  trouble:  I  am  he 
Have  measured  all  the  shires  of  England 

over, 
Wales,    and    her    mountains,    seen   those 

wilder  nations. 
Of  people  in  the  Peak,  and  Lancashire  ; 
Their  pipers,  fidlers,  rushers,  puppet-mas- 
ters, 
Juglers  and  gipsies,  all  the  sorts  of  canters. 
And  colonies  of  beggars,  tumblers,  ape-car- 
riers; ^ 
For  to  these  sarages  I  was  addicted. 
To  search  their  natures,  and  make  odd  dis- 
coveries. 
And  here  my  wife,  like  a  She-Mandevile, 
Ventured  m  disquisition  after  me. 
Aur.  I  may  look  up,  admire,  I  cannot 
speak 
Yet  to  myk>rd. 

Hast,  lake  heart,  and  breathe,  recover. 
Thou  hast  recovered  me,  who  here  had 

coffin'd 
Myself  alive,  in  a  poor  hostelry. 
In  penance  of  my  wrongs  done  unto  thee, 
W}iom  1  long  since  gave  lost. 

Aiir.  So  did  I  you,  *        [sister. 

Till  stealing  mine  own  daughter  from  her 
1  lighted  on  this  error  hath  cur'd  all. 

Bea,  And  in  that  cure,  include  my  tres- 
pass, mother. 

And  fiaither,  for  my  wife 

/fiM(.  No,  the  Stai^chamber. 
Bea.  Away   with    that,  you    sour    the 
sweetest  lettice 
Was  ever  tasted. 

Host,  GV  you  joy,  my  son, 
Cast  her  not  off  again.    O  csdl  me  father, 
Lovel,  and  this  your  mother,  if  you  like. 


But  take  your  mistress,  first,  my  child :  I 
have  power  [sister 

To  give  her  now,  with  her  consent ;    her 
Is  given  already  to  your  brother  Beaufort. 
Lap,  Is  this  'a  dream  now,  after  my  first 
sleep  ? 
Or  are  these  phant'sies  made  i'  the  Light  - 

Heart? 
And  sold  i'  the  New  Inn  ? 

Host.  Best  gb  to  bed. 
And  dream  it  over  all.    Let's  all  go  sleep. 
Each  with  his  turtle.    Fly,  provide  us  lod- 
gings ;  [inn. 
Get  beds  prepared ;  yo*  are  master  now  o*the 
The  lord  o'  the  Dght-Heart,  I  give  it  you. 
Fly  was  my  fellow-gipsy.     All  my  family, 
Indet^d,  were  gipsies,  tapsters,  ostlen,  cham- 
berlains. 
Reduced  vessels  of  civility .v                 [ving 
But  here  stands  Pru,  neglected,  best  deser- 
Of  all  that  are  i'  the  house,  or  i'  my  heart; 
Whom  though  1  citnnot  help  to  a  fit  hus- 
band,                                    [tion: 
I'll  help  to  that  will  bring  one,  a  just  oor* 
I  have  two  thousand  pound  in  bank  for  rru. 
Call  for  it  when  she  will. 
Bea,  And  I  as  much. 
Host,  There's  somewhat  yet,  four  thou- 
sand pound  1  that's  better. 
Than  sounds  the  proverb,  "  Four  bare  le^ 
in  a  bed."                          [to  com 
Lav.  Me  and  her  mistress,  she  hath  power 
Up  into  what  she  will, 
Lad,  Indefinite  Pru. 
Lot,  But  I  must  do  the  crowmng  act  of 

bounty ! 
Host.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 
Lot.  Give  her  myself,  which  here 
By  all  the  holy  voWs  of  love  1  do. 
Spare  all  your  promis'd  portions;  she's  a 

dowry  x 

So  all-sufficient  in  her  virtue  and  manners. 
That  fortune  cannot  add  to  her. 

Pru,  My  lord, 
Your  praises  are  instructions  to  mine  ears. 
Whence  you  have  made  your  wife  to  live 

Zour  servant, 
ights :  get  us  several  lights. 
Lov.  Stay,  let  thy  mistress  • 

But  hear  my   vision  sung,  my  dream  of 
beauty,  Qoy, 

Which  I  have  brought,  prepar'd,  to  bid  us 
And  light  us  all  to  bed,  't>\ill  be  instead 
Of  airiug  of  the  sheets  with  a  sweet  odour. 

Host.*Tvf\\\  be  an  incense  to  our  sacrifice 
Of  love  to-night,  where  I  will  voo  afi'esh. 
And  like  Maecenas,  having  but  one  wife, 
I'll  marry  her  every  hour  of  life  hereafter\ 
They  go  out  with  a  song. 


*■  And  like  Mmcesas,  luadng  but  onb  wife, 
rU marry  her  every  Iwur  o?'  HJ/s  heret^ier.']  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Macenas,  is  reported 
to  have  been  not  of  tiie  most  gentle  and  complying  manners,  which  necessarily  produced ' 
many  quarrels  and  reconcilements  between  her  and  her  husband :  this  ^ve  occasion  to 
those  words  of  Seneca,  to  which  our  poet  alludes  ;  Munc  e^r,  qui  uxoretn  mUies  duxit,  chm 
nmm  habuerit.        Senbc.  Epist.  114. 
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•' PLAYS  >  themselves  have    neither 

hopes  Dor  fears ; 
Their  fate  is  only  in  their  hearers*  ears : 
If  YOU  expect  more  than  you  had  to-night, 
**  The  maker  is  sick,  and  sad.    But  do 
him  right ;  [things  fit, 

^  He  meant  to  please  you :  for  he  sent 
''  In  all  the  nimibers  both  of  sense  and 

wit; 
'  If  they  ha'  not  miscarried !  if  they  have, 
''  All  that  his  faint  and  falf  ring  tongue 
doth  crave, 
'  Is,  that  you  not  impute  it  to  his  brain, 
"  That's  yet  unhurt,  altho'  set  round  with 
pain, 
'  It  caanot  long  hold  out.    Ail  strength 
must  yield;  [fidd, 

"  Yet  judgment  would  the  last  be  m  the 


"  With  a  true  poet  He  could  have  hal'd  in 
"  The  drunkards^  and  the  noises  of  the 
inn, 
"  In  his  last  act ;  if  he  had  thought  it  fit 
**  To  vent  you  vapours  in  the  place  of 
wit :  [or  spue, 

''  But  better  'twas  that  they  should  sleep, 
"  Than  in  the  scene  to  offend  him  oryoa. 
"  This  he  did  think ;  and  this  do  you  for- 
give: [live. 
"  Whene'er  the  carcase  dies,  this  art  will 
"  And  had  he  liv'd  the  care  of  king  and 
queen,                                [seen; 
**  His  art  in  something  more  yet  had  been 
**  But  mayors  and  shrieves  may  yeariy  fifl 
tne  stage : 
*'  A  king's,  or  poet's  birth  do  ask  anage." 


Another  EPILOGUE  there  was,  made  for  the  plat/,  in  thepoefs 
defence,  but  the  play  liv'd  not  in  opinion,  to  have  it  spoken. 


*'  A  JOVIAL  host,  and  lord  of  the  New 
Inn,  [past  therein, 

<*  'Clept  the  Dght-Heart,  with  all  that 
"  Hath  been  the  subject  of  our  play  to- 
night, [delight. 
"  To  give  the  king,  and  queen,  and  court 
"  But  then  we  mean  the  court  above  tlie 
stairs,                         [more  of  ears 
'«  And  past  the  guard;  men  that  have 
"  Than  eyes  to  judge  us :  such  as  will  not 
hiss,  [Cis. 
**  Because  the  chambermaid  was  named 

*  ff,  as  it  t*>  at  first  xve'd  calVd  her  Pru.]  In  the  first  draught  of  the  play,  the  chamber- 
maid's name  was  Cicely,  which,  it  seems,  was  not  approv'd  of  by  the  audience,  and  there- 
fore altered  by  the  poet  to  Prudence,  In  the  edition  of  1631,  she  is  sometimes  called  Ctf, 
and  sometimes  Fru,  by  mistake  of  the  printer. 


"  We  think  it  would  have  serv'd  our  scene 
as  true, 
"  >  If,  as  it  is,  at  first  we'd  call'd  her  Pre, 
"  For  any  mystery  we  there  have  found, 

**  Or  magick  in  the  letters,  or  the  sound. 
**  She  only  meant  was  for  a  girl  of  wit, 

"  To  wnom  her  lady  did  a  province  fit: 
'/  Which  she  would  have  discharg'd,  and 
done  as  well, 
**  Had  she  been  christen'd  Joyce,  Grace, 
Doll,  or  Nell.'» 


\ 


This  Comedy,  as  it  was  never  acted,  but  most  negligently  play'd  by  some,  the  King  s 
Servants;  and  more  squeamishly  beheld  and  censur'd  by  others,  the  King s 
Subjects,  1629 ;  is  now,  at  last,  set  at  liberty  to  the  Readers^  his  Majesty's  Ser- 
▼ants  and  Subjects,  tobe  judg'd  of,  1631. 


THE  MAGNEnCK  LADY;  or, 

HUMOURS  RECONCILED. 


PERSONS   REPRESENTED. 


Ladt  Loadstone,  the  Magnetick  Lady. 
Mistress  Polish,  her  gossip  artd  she-pa- 
rasite. 
Mistress  Placbntia,  Jter  niece, 
Pleasance,  her  waiting-woman. 
Mistress  Keep,  tfie  mec^s  nurse. 
Mother  Chair,  the  midwife, 
Mr.  CoMf  MS,  a  scholar  mathemaiick. 
Captain  Ironside,  a  soldier. 
Parson  Paxjite,  prelate  qf  the  parish. 


Doctor  Rut,  physician  to  the  house. 
Tim.  \TZVif  his  apothecary. 
Sir  Diaphanous. Silkworm,  a  courtier. 
Mr.  Practise,  a  laxvyer. 
Sir  Moth  Interest,  an  usurer,  or  money- 
bawd. 
Mr.  Bias,  a  vi-poUtick,  or  sub-secretary. 
Mr.  Needle,  the  ladt^s  steward  and  taylar. 
The  Chorus,  by  way  qf  Induction, 


SCENE,  London, 


THE  INDUCTION,  or  CHORUS. 


The.  t%oo  gentlemen  entering  upon  the  stage. 
Mr.  Probee  and  Mr.  Damplay. 
A  boy  qf  the  house  meets  them. 

Botf.  WHAT  do  you  lack,  g^entlemen  ? 
what  is't  you  lack  ?  any  fiue  fancies,  figures, 
humoursy  characters,  ideas,  definitions  of 
lords  and  ladies  ?  Waiting-women,  parasites, 
knights,  captains,  courtiers,  lawyers,  what 
do  you  lack? 

Pro.  A  pretty  prompt  boy  for  the  poetic 
shop. 

Ikun.  And  a  bold  !  where's  one  o'  your 
masters,  sirrah,  the  poet? 

Boy.  Which  of 'em,  sir?  we  have  divers 
that  drive  that  trade,  now :  poets,  poetac- 
cio's,  poetasters,  poetito's 

^Dam,  And  all  haberdashers  of  small  wit, 
I  presume;  we  would  speak  with  the  poet 
o*  the  day,  boy. 

Boy,  Sir,  he  is  not  here.  But  I  have  the 
dominion  of  the  shop,  for  this  time,  under 
him,  and  can  shew  you  all  the  variety  the 
staee  will  aiTord  for  the  present. 

Pro,  Therein  you  will  express  your  own 
good  parts,  boy. 

Dam.  And  tie  us  two  to  you  for  the  gen- 
tle office. 


Pro.  We  are  a  pair  of  public  persons  (this 
gentleman  and  myselO  that  are  sent  thus 
coupled  unto  you,  upon  state-business. 

Bm/.  It  concerns  but  the  state  of  the* 
stage,  I  hope.  ' 

Dam.  O,  you  shall  know  that  by  degrees, 
boy.  No  man  leaps  into  a  business  of  state, 
without  fording  first  the  state  of  the  business. 

Pro.  We  arc  sent  unto  you,  indeed,  firom 
the  people. 

Boy.  The  people !  which  side  of  the  peo- 
ple? 

Dam,  The  venison  side,  if  you  know  it, 
boy. 

Bou.  That's  the  left  side.  I  had  rather 
they  had  been  the  right. 

Pro.  So  they  are.  Not  the  faeces,  or 
grounds  of  your  people,  that  sit  in  the  oblique 
caves  and  wedses  olyour  house,  your  sinful 
six-penny  mecnanicks 

Dam.  But  the  better  and  bravensort  of 
your  people  !  plush  and  velvet  outsides  ! 
that  stick  your  house  round  like  so  many 
eminences—: —        J^ 

Boy,  Of  clothes,  not  understandings? 
they  are  at  pawn.  Well,  I  take  these  as  a 
part  of  your  people  though ;  what  bring 
you  to  me  from  these  people  ? 


*  Dam.  And  all  haberdashers  qf  small  wit,"]  Sh^kspeare  has  an  expression  of  the  like  kind, 
in  King  Henry  the  EiMh,  act  5.  scene  1. 

"  Porter's  Man.  There  was  a  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit,  that  railed  upon  me,  till 
"  her  pink'd  porrenger  fell  o^her  head."        Dr.  Grey. 
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THE  INDUCTION. 


Dam.  You  have  heard,  boy,  the  anticnt 
poets  had  it  iu  their  purpose,  still  to  please 
this  people. 

Pro.- 1,  their  chief  aim  was— - 

Dam.  Popubutplacerent:  (U  he  under- 
stands so  much.) 

Boy.  (Quasfecment  fahulat.)  I  under- 
stand that  sin'  I  leam*d  'I'erence,  i'  the  third 
form  at  Westminster :  go  on,  sir. 

Pro.  Now,  these  people  have  employed 
us  to  you,  in  all  their  names,  to  entreat  an 
excellent  play  from  you. 

Dam.  For  they  have  had  very  mean  ones 
from  this  shop  of  late,  the  stage  as  you  call 

Boy.  Troth,  gentlemen,  T  have  no  wares 
which  I  dare  thrust  upon  the  people  with 
praise.'  But  this,  such  as  it  is,  I  will  venture 
with  your  people,  your  gay  gallant  people  ; 
80  as  you,  again,  will  undertake  for  theni, 
that  they  diail  know  a  good  play  when  they 
hear  it ;  atxl  will  have  the  conscience  and 
ingenuity  beside  to  confess  it. 

Pro.  \Ve*ll  pass  our  words  for  that;  you 
shall  have  a  brace  of  us  to  engage  ourseivts. 

Boy.  You'll  tender  your  names,  gentle- 
men, to  our  book  thenH 

Dam.  Yes,  here's  Mr.  Probee ;  a  man  of 
most  powerful  speech,  and  parts  to  persuad^ 

Pro.  And  Mr.  Dampiay  will  make  good 
all  he  undertakes. 

Boy.  Good  Mr.  Probee,  and  Mr.  Dam- 
play !  tlike  Your  securities;  whence  do  you 
write  yourselves  ? 

Pro.  Of  London,  gentlemen ;  but  knights 
brothers^  and  knights  friends,  I  assure  you. 

Dam.  And  knights  fellows  too.  Every 
poet  writes  squire  now. 

Boy.  You  ar<^good  names!  very  good 
men,  both  of  you  !  I  accept  you. 

Liam.  And  what  is  the  title  of  your  play 
here  ?     The  Magnetick  Lady  ? 

Bay.  Yes,  sir,  an  attractive  title  the  au- 
tiior  has  given  it. 

Pro.  A  magnete,  I  warrant  you. 

Dam.  O  no,  from  magnus,  magna,  mag- 
num. 

Boij,  This  gentleman  hath  found  the  tnie 
magnitude • 

Dam.  Of  his  portal  or  entry  to  the  work, 
according  to  Vitruvius. 

Boy.  Sir,  all  our  work  is  done  without  a 

portal or  Vitruvius.    Injoro,  as  a  true 

ttomedy  should  l>e.  And  what  is  concealed 
within,  is  bnmght  out,  and  made  pres^it  by 
report. 

Dam.  We  see  not  that  always  observed 
by  your  authors  of  tliesc  times ;  or  scarce 
any  other. 

Boy.  Where  it  is  not  at  aM  known,  how 
should  it  be  observed?  The  most  of  those 


your  people  call  authors,  never  dreamt  of 
'any  accorum,  or  what  was  proper  in  the 
scene ;  but  grope  at  it  i'  the  dark,  and  feel 
or  fumble  for  tt .  i  speak  it,  both  with  their 
leave,  and  the  leave  o'  your  people. 

Daiii.  Hut,  why  Hiftiours  ReconciPd,  I 
would  fain  kaow  ? 

Boy.  I  can  satisfy  you  there  too,  if  you 
will.  But,  perhaps  you  desire  not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied. 

Dam.  No  ?  why  should  ^you  conceive  so, 
boy? 

Boif.  My  conceit  is  not  ripe  yet ;  PU  teD 
you  that  anon.  '  The  author  begiyning  his 
studies  of  this  k^nd,  with  Every  Man  in  hfs 
Humour ;  and  alter,  kyery  Man  out  of  his 
Humour;  and  since,  (i(;ntinuing  in  all  bis 
plays,  es))e(  ially  those  of  the  comic  tliread, 
wiiereof  tlit*  New-Inn  was  the  last,  some  re- 
cent humours  stilt,  or  manners  of  ineN,  that 
went  along  with  the  times;  finding  himself 
now  near  tlie  close,  or  shutting  up  of  his 
circle,  hath  fancied  to  himself,  in  idea,  this 
Magnetick  Mistress :  a  lad> ,  a  brave  boua- 
tiful  house-keeper,  and  a  virtuous  widow; 
who  having  a  young  niece,  ripe  for  a  man 
and  marriageable,  he  makes  that  his  centrt- 
attractive,  to  draw  thither  a'fHversity  of 
guests,  all  persons  of  different  humours  to 
make  up  his  perimeter.  And  this  he  hath 
caird  Humours  Reconcil'd. 

Pro.  A  bold  undertaking,  and  far  greater 
tlian  the  reconciliation  of  both  churches; 
the  quarrel  between  humours  having  been 
much  the  ancienter ;  and,  in  my  |M>or  opi- 
nion, the  root  of  all  schism  and  faction  both 
in  church  and  common-wealth. 

Boif.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  many  wise 
men,  that  meet  at  this  shop  still ;  but  how  be 
will  speed  in  it,  wc  cannot  tell,  and  he  him- 
self (It  seems)  less  caret.  For  he  will  not 
be  entreated  by  us,  to  give  it  a  prologue. 
He  has  lost  too  much  that  way  already,  he 
says.  He  will  not  woo  the  geriile  ignorance 
so  much.  But  careless  of  all  vulgar  censure, 
as  not  depending  on  common  approbation, 
he  is  conlidentit  slialisup^'r-please  judicious 
spectators,  and  to  them  ne  leaves  it  to  work 
wRh^the  rest,  by  example  or  otherwise. 

Dam.  He  may  be  dirceivid  in  that,  boy : 
few  follow  examples  now,  especially  if  they 
be  good. 

Boy.  The  play  is  ready  to  begin,  gentle- 
men, I  tell  you,  lest  you  might  defraud  the 
expectation  of  the  people,  for  whom  you  are 
delegates :  please  you  take  a  couple  of  seats 
and  plant  yourselves,  here,  as  near  my  stand- 
ing as  you  can:  ily  evt*ry  thing  you  see  to 
the  mark,  and  censure  it  freely ;  so  you  in- 
terrupt not  the  series  or  thread  of  the  argu- 
ment, to  break  or  pucker  it,  with  unneces- 


*  The  author  beginning  his  studies  qf  this  kind,  xvith  Every  Man  in  his  Hwntwr.']  We 
must  except  those  pieces  which  were  offered  to  the  stage  before  that  play,  and  which  did 
not  succeed  so  well.  The  Case  is  altered  has^  I  think,  plain  marks  of  being  one  of  his  earlier 
compositions. 


Act  1  Scene  L] 


THE  MAiQNlTICK  LADY. 


mi 


•ary  questiom.  For*  I  must  tell  you,  (DOt 
out  of  mine  own  dictamen,  but  the  author's) 
a  good  play  n  like  a  skain  of  silk ;  which,  if  j 
you  take  by  the  riglit  end,  you  may  wi»d  ofi' 
at  pleasure,  on  the  bottom  or  card  of  your 
discourse,  in  a  tale  or  so ;  how  you  will :  but 
if  you  light  on  the  wrong  end,  you  will  pull 
all  into  a  knot  or^elfe*lock ;  which  nothing 
but  the  sheers,  Or'a  candle,  will  undo  or  se^ 
parate. 


Dam.  Stay  !  who  be  these,  I  pray  you  ? 

iioy.  Because  it  is  your  iiret  question, 
.  (and  these  be  the  prime  persons,)  it  would  in 
civiHty  reouire  an  answer :  but  i  have  heard 
the  poetapinn,  that  to  be  the  most  unlucky 
scene  in  a  play,  wliich  needs  an  interpreter; 
especially,  when  the  auditory  are  awake: 
and  such  are  you,  he  presumei ;  ergo  -■■■ 


A  CT    L 


SCENE 


Compass,  Ironside, 

Com.  '\TrELCOME,    aood    captain 
W    Ironside,  ana  brother; 
.  You  shall  along  with  pie.  I'ln  lods'd  hard  by 
Here,  at' a  noble  lady's  house  i'  the  street. 
The  lady  Loedsloae'e  (one  will  bid  us  wel- 
come), [guests,  ' 
Wliere  there  are  gentlewomen  and  male 
Of  several  humours»  carriage,  constitution. 
Profession  too ;  but  so  diametral 
One  to  another,  and  so  much  oppos'd. 
As  if  I  can  but  hold  them  all  together. 
And  draw  'em  to  a  sufferance  of  themselves. 
But  till  the  dissolution  of  the  dinner, 
I  shall  have  just  occasion  to  believe 
My  vit  is  magisterial ;  and  ourselves 
Take  in&ftite  delight  i'  the  success. 

Iron,  Troth,  brother  Compass,  you  shall 
oBrdonnie; 
I  love  not  so  to  multiply  acquaintance 
At  a  meal's  cost ;  'twill  take  off  o'  my  free- 
dom [vance. 
So  much ;  or  bind  me  to  the  least  obser- 
Com.  Why,  Ironside,  you  know  I  am  a 
scholar, 
And  part  a  soldier ;  I  have  been  emplo^d 
By  some  the  greatest  statesmen  o'  the  kmg- 
dom,  [versM 
These  many  years;  and  in,  my  time  con- 
With  sundry  humours,  suiting  so  myself 
To  company,  as  honest  men,  and  knaves. 
Good-fellows,  hypocrites,  sdl  sorts  of  people. 
Though  never  so  divided  in  themselves. 
Have  studied  to  agree  still  in  the  usage 
And  handling  of  me  (which  hath  been  fair 
tooO 
IroB.  Sir,  I  confess  you  to  be  one  weH 
read 
la  men,  and  manners ;  and  that  usually. 
The  most  ungovem^d  persons,  you  being 
present. 


Bather  subject  themselves  unto  your  censure. 
Than  give  you  least  occasion  of  distaste. 
By  making  you  the  subject  of  their  mirth  ; 
But  (to  deal  plainly  with  you,  as  a  brother) 
When  ever  I  distrust  i'  my  own  valour, 
ril  never  bear  me  on  another's  wit. 
Or  offer  to  bring  off,  or  save  myself. 
On  the  opinion  of  your  judgment,  gravity. 
Discretion,  or  what  else.    But  (being  away) 
You're  sure  to  have  less  wit-work,  gentie 

broither. 
My  humour  being  as  stobbom  as  the  rest, 
Anid  as  unmanageable. 

Com,  You  do  mistake 
My  caract  ()f  your  friendship  all  this  while  ! 
Or  at  what  rate  I  reckon  your  assistance. 
Knowing   by   long   experience,   to    such 

animals,  [fox  there, 

Half-'hearted  creatures,  as  these  are,  your 
UuEennerd  with  a  choleric,  gliastly  aspect^ 
Or  two  or  three  comminatory  terms. 
Would  run  their  fean  to  any  hole  of  shelter. 
Worth  a  day's  laughter !  1  am  for  the  vport  i 
For  nothing  eke. 

Iron,  But,,  brother,  I  ba'  seen 
A  coward  meeting  with  a  man  as  valiant 
As  our  6t  George  (not  knowing  him  to  be 

suah. 
Or  havmg  least  opinion  that  he  was  so) 
Set  to  him  roundly,    I,  and  swinge  him 

soundly : 
And  i'  the  virjtue  of  that  erroc,  having 
C)nce  overcome,  resolv*d  for  ever  after 
To  err ;  and  think  no  person,  nor  no  creature  * 
More  valiant  than  himself. 

Com.  I  think  that  too : 
But,  brother,  (could  I  over  entreat  you) 
I  have  some  little  plot  upon  the  rest. 
If  you  would  be  contented  to  endure 
A  sliding  reprehension  at  my  hands,     ' 
To  hear  yourself  or  your  profession  glanced 

at 
In  a  few  slighting  terms ;  it  would  beget 
Me  such  a  main  aiitlior.tv,  o'  the  bye, 
4  H  '  '  ^ 


THE  MAGNinCK  LADY. 


[Actl.Seaiel. 


And  do  youndf  no  disrepute  at  all  1 
Iron*  Compass,  I   know  that  univenal 
causes 
In  nature  produce  nothing,  but  as  meeting 
Particular  causes  to  determine  those. 
And  specify  their  acts.    This  is  a  piece 
Of  Oxford  science,  stays  with  nie  e'er  since 
I  left  that  place ;  and  1  have  often  found 
The  truth  thereof,  in  my  private  passions : 
For  I  do  never  feel  myself  perturb* d 
With  any  general  words  'gainst  my  profes- 
sion, 
Unless  by  some  smart  stroke  upon  myself 
They  do  awake,  and  stir  me :  ^Ise,  to  wise 
'  And  well-experienc'd  men,  words  do  not 
signity ;  [marians. 

They  have  no  power,  save  with  dull  grani- 
Whose  souls  are  nought  but  a  Syntaxis  of 
them.  [Palate  here. 

Com.  Here   comes    our  parson,  parson 
A  venerable  youth  !  I  must  salute  him, 
And  a  great  clerk  !  he's  goin^  to  the  ladies : 
And  tho*  you  see  him  thus,  without  his  cope, 
I  do  assure  you  he's  our  parish-pope  f 
God  save  my  reverend  clergy,  parson  Palate. 

SCENE   n. 

Palate,  Compass,  Ironside. 

Pal.  The  witty  Mr.  Compass !  how  is't 

with  you  }  [counsel. 

Com.  My  lady  stays  for  you,  and  for  your 

Touching  her  niece,  Mrs.  Placentia  Steel ! 

Who  strikes  the  fire  of  full  fourteen  to>day, 

Bipe  for  a  husband. 

Pcd.  I,  she  chimes,  she  chimes. 
Saw  you  the  doctor  Rut,  the  bouie-phy- 

sici^? 
He's  s^t  for  too.  ^ 

Com.  To  counal  I  time  you  were  there. 
Make  haste,  and  give  it  a  round  quick  dis- 
patch. 
That  we  may  go  to  dinner  betimes,  parson ; 


And  drink  a  health  or  two  more  to  the  bu- 

siness.  [youth. 

Iron.  This  is  a  strange  put-off !  a  reverend 

You  use  him  most  surrererently  inethinks  ! 

What  call  you  him?    Palate  Please?    or 

Parson  Palate  i 
Com.  All's  one,  but  shorter  1  I  can  gi'  yon 

his  character. 
He  is  the  prelate  of  the  narish,  here. 
And  governs  all  the  aames,  appoints  the 

cheer,  [guests. 

Writes  down  the  bills  of  fare,  pricks  all  the 
Makes  all  the  matches  and  the  marrta^ 

feasts 
Within  tlie  ward ;  draws  all  the  parish*wi11s^ 
Designs  the  legacies,  and  strokes  the  gills 
Of  tiie    chief   mourners:   and    (whoever 

lacks) 
Of  all  the  kindred,  he  hath  first  his  blacks. 
1  bus  holds  he  weddings  up,  and  burialSj 
As  his  main  tithing;  with  the  gossips  stalls^ 
Their  pews ;   he's  top  still,   at  the  public 

mess ; 
Comforts  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless. 
In  funeral  sack :  sits  'hove  the  alderman  ; 
For  of  the  wardmote  quest,  he  better  can 
The  mystery,  than  the  Levity:  law : 
That  piece  of  clerkship  doth  his  vestry  awe. 
He  is  as  he  conceives  himself,  a  fine 
Well  fumish'd,  and  apparelled  divine. 
Iron.  Who  made  this  epigram,  you  } 
Com.  No,  a  great  clerk 
As  any's  of  his  bulk  (Ben  Jonson)  made  it 
Iron.  But  what's   the  other   character, 

doctor  Rut  ? 
Com.  The  same  man  made  'em  boths 

but  his  is  shorter. 
And  not  in  rhime,  but  blanks,    I'll  tell  von 

that,  too. 
Rut  is  a  young  physician  to  the  fiunily : 
'  That,  letting  God  alone,  ascribes  to  nature 
More  than  her  share;   ticentious  iq  dis- 

couisse. 
And  in  his  life  a  profest  roluptnary  ; 


"To  wise 


And  weUrcxperien&d  men,  toords  do  but  signify  ; 
They  haioe  no  power ,  save  vnih  duil  grammarians.}    The  meaning  of  this  senttacc  k 
not  very  clear;  if  we  adhere  to  the  present  pointing,  the  word  6tf<  m  the  first  line,  I 
apprehend,  should  be  changed  to  not :  and  the  sense  will  then  be,  that  general  words  can 
make  little  or  no  impression  upon  wise  and  well-experienc'd  persons. 

■     '  To  wise 

Jnd  well-ejpefienc'd  men,  toords  do  not  signify : 
If  we  retain  the  present  reading,  it  seems  necessary  to  remove  the  stop  after  the  wor4 
signify,  and  the  whole  will  run  thus ; 

To  wise 
And  xveU'<sperienc*d  men,^words  do  but  signify  t.  e.  shew 
They  have  no  power,  save  with  dull  grammarians. 
The  sentiment  b  much  the  same,  if  we  prefer  this  reading,  though  possibly  the  former  may 
render  it  easier  and  more  exact. 
'  Thai,  letting  God  alone,  ascrihes  to  nature 
More  Oan  her  share.']    The  poet  in  this,  and  the  preceding  character  of  the  paxsoa, 
imitates  the  manner  and  the  sentiments  of  Chaucer :  but  we  roust  not  think  that  oar  author*s 
description  was  Intended  to  comprehend  the  (acuity  in  general.    As  to  the  remark  above. 
something  of  the  ss^ne  kind  is  observed  by  lord  Bacon ;  and  our  old  bard  too  tells  us  oC  hk 
physician^  that 

•'  His  study  was  but  lytcl  on  the  Byblc." 
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The  slave  of  mooey,  a  buflToon  in  manners ; 
Obscene  in  language,  which  he  vents  for 

Wit; 
Is  sauty  in  his  lo^cks,  and  disputing ; 
Is  any  thing  but  civil,  or  a  man. 
See^  here  they  are !  and  walking  with  my 

lady, 
In  consultation*  afore  the  door ; 
We  will  slip  in,  as  if  we  saw  'em  not 

SCENE    m. 

Lad^t  Palate,  Rut 

Lad.  I,  'tis  his  fault,  she*s.  not  bestow'd, 
My  brother  Interest's. 

Pal.  Who,  old  sir  Moth? 

Lad.  He  keeps  off  all  her  suitors,  keeps 
the  portion 
Still  m  his  bands ;  and  will  not  part  withal. 
On  any  terms. 

Pal.  Hinc  ilia  lackryma  ;  ^vance. 

Thence  flows  the  cause  o'  the  mam  grie- 

Rut.  That 
It  is  a  main  one !  how  much  is  the  portion  ? 

Lad.  No  petty  sum. 

Pai.  But  sixteen  tiiousand  pound. 

Rut.  He  should  be  forc'd,  madam,  to  lay 
it  down. 
Whenisitoayable? 

Lad.  When  she  is  married. 

Pal.  Marry  her,  marry  her,  madam. 

Rut.  Get  her  married. 
Lose  not  a  day,  an  hour 

Pal.  Not  a  minute. 
Pursue  your  project  real,  Mr.  Compass 
Advis'd  you  to.    He  is  the  perfect  Instru- 
ment 
Your  ladyship  should  sail  by. 

Rut.  Now,  Mr.  Compass* 
If  a  fine  witty  man ;  I  saw  him  go  in,  now. 

Lad.  Is  he  gone  in  ? 

PaL  Yes,  and  a  feather  with  him. 
He  seems  a  soldier. 

Rut.  Some  new  suitor,  madam. 

I/uL  I  sun  beholding  to  him ;  he  brings 
ever 
Variety  of- good  persons  to  my  table. 
And  I  must  thank  him,  tho'  my.  brother 

Interest ' 
Dislike  of  it  a  little. 

PaL  He  likes  nothing 
That  runs  your  way. 

Rut»  Troth,  and  the  other  cares  not. 
He'll  go  his  own  way,  if  he  think  it  right. 

Lad!  He's  a  true  friend !  and  there  is 

Mr.  Practice,  [house : 

The  fine  young  man  of  law,  comes  to  tlie 


My  brother  brooks  him  not,  -because  he 

thinks 
He  is  by  me  assigned  for  my  niece : 
He  will  not  hear  of  it 

Rut.  Not  of  that  ear:. 
But  yet  your  ladyship  doth  wisely  in  it 

Pal.  HTwill  make  him  to  lay  down  th^ 

portion  sooner,  [lawyer. 

If  he  but  dream  you'll  match  her  with  a 

Lad.  So  Mr.  Compass  says.  It  is  between 
The  lawyer,  and  the  courtier,  which  shall 
have  her. 

Pal.  Who,  sir  Diaphanous  Silkworm  h 

Rut.  A  fine  gentleman, 
Old  Mr.  Silkworm's  heir. 

Pal.  And  a  neat  courtier. 
Of  a  most  elegant  thread. 

Lad.  And  so  my  gossip  [Polish,' 

Polish  assures  me.    Here  she  comes  !  good 
Welcome  in  troth !  how  do'st  thou,  gentle 
Polish? 

Rut.  Who's  this? 

Pal.  Dauie  Polish,  her  she-parasite. 
Her  talking,  soothing,  sometime  govembg 
gossip. 

S  C  E  N  E    IV, 
Polish,  Lady,  Palate,  Rut. 

Pol.  Your  ladyship  is  still  the  lady  Load* 

stone,  [all  sorts : 

That  draws,  and  draws  unto  you,  guests  of 

The  courtiers,  and  the  soldiers,  and  the 

scholars. 
The  travellers,  physicians,  and  divines> 
*  As  doctor  Ridley  writ,  and  doctor  Barlow. 
They  both  have  wrote  of  you,  and  Mr. 
Compass.  *  [it  be  long. ' 

Lad,  We  mean,  they  shall  write  more,  ere 

Pol.  Alas,  they  are   both  dead,  and't 

please  you;  but  [well. 

Your  ladyship  means  well,  and  shall  mean 

So  long  as  I  hve.  How  does  your  fine  niece. 

My  charge,  mistress  Placentia  Steel  ? 

Lad.  She  is  liot  well. 

P<^.  Not  well? 

Lad.  Her  doctor  says  so.  [buts. 

Rut,  Not  very  well;  she  cannot  shoot  at 
Or  manage  a  mat  horse,  but  she  can  cranch 
A  sack  of  small-coal,  eat  you  lime,  and  hair, 
Soap-aslies,  loam,  and  has  a  dainty  spice 
O'  the  green-sickness ! 

Pol.  'Od  shield ! 

Rut,  Or  the  dropsy!  [here, 

A  toy,  a  thing  of  nothmg.    But  my  lady. 
Her  noble  aunt. 

Pol.  She  is  a  noble  aunt ! 
And  a  right  worshipful  lady,  and  a  virtuous  ; 

f  As  doctor  Ridley  xvrit,  and  doctor  Barlow, 
They  both  have  wrote  of  you,  and  Mr.  Compass.]  Doctor  Barlow  discovered  many 
uses  of  the  magnet,  or  load-stone,  which  were  unknown  before  his  time,  and  was  the  first 
mventor  of  the  compass-box,  as  it  is  now  used  at  sea :  in  16 16  he  published  a  book  called 
M4Knetioal  Adoerttsentent,  &c.  which  was  soon  after  animadverted  upon  by  Dr.  Mark 
Siaiey,  a  physician.  To  this  dispute  our  author  oaakes  an  allusion  in  these  lio«s.  Dr. 
Jarlow  died  ul6S5. 
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I  know  it  well! 
Rut,  Well,  if  YOU  know  it,  peace. 
PaL  Good  sister  Polish^  hear  your  betters 

speak. 
PoL  Sir,  I  will  ^eal^  with  my  good  lady's 

leave. 
And  speak,  and  speak  a^n ;  I  did  bring  up 
My  lady's  niece,  Mrs.  Placentia  Steel, 
"With  my  own  daughter  (who's  Placeutia 

too) 
And  waits  upon  my  lady,  is  her  woman : 
Her  ladyship  well  knows  Mrs.  Placentia 
Steel  (a»  I  said)  her  curious  niece,  was  left 
A  legsicy  to  me,  by  father  and  mother. 
With  the  nurse  Keep  that  tended  her :  her 

mother 
She  died  in  child-bed  of  her,  and  her  father 
liT'd  not  long  after :  for  he  lovM  her  mo- 
ther! 
They  were  a  godly  couple !  yet  both  dy'd, 
(As  we  must  all.)  No  creature  is  immortal, 
I  have  heard  our  pastor  say:  no,  not  the 

faithful ! 
And  they  did  die  (as  I  said)  both  in  one 

month. 
Hut,  Sure  she  is  not  long-liv'd,  if  she 

spend  breath  thus. 
PoL  And  did  bequeath  her  to  iny  care 

and'hand. 
To  polish  and  bring  up.    I  moulded  her. 
And  fashion' d  her;  and  form'd  her;  she 

had  the  sweat  [it) 

hoth  of  my  brows  and  brains  (my  lady  knows 
Since  she  could  write  a  quarter  old. 

Lad,  I  know  not 
That  she  coulcT  write  so  eaily,  my  good 

gossip. 
But  I  do  know  the  was  so  long  your  care, 
Till  she  was  twelve  year  old ;  that  1  call'd 

for  her,  [Polish, 

And  took  lier  home  ;  for  which  I  thank  you. 
And  am  beholden  to  you. 

Rta,  I  sure  thought 
She  had  a  lease  of  talking  for  nme  Lives-  — 
Pal.  It  may  be  she  has. 
Pol.  Sir,  sixteen  thousan^l  pound 
Was  then  her  portion !  for  she  was,  indeed. 
Their  only  child  !  and  this  was  to  be  paid 
Upon  her  marriage,  so  slw  married  still 
With  my  good  lady's  liking  here,  her  aunt: 
(I  heard  the  will  read)  Mr.  Steel,  her  father. 
The  world  condemn' d  him  to  be  very  rich, 
And  very  hard;   and  be  did  stand  con- 

denm'd  [after. 

With  that  vain  world,  till,  as  'twas  proved 
He  left  almost  as  much  more  to  good  uses 
In  sir  Moth  Interest's  hands,  my  lady's 

brother, 
Whose  sister  he  had  manicd :  he  holds  all 
In  his  close  gripe.  Rnt  Mr.  Steel  was  liberal, 
And  a. fine  man ;  and  she  a  dainty  dame. 
And  a  religious,  and  a  bountiful 

*  But.  T/te  Armenians  ?]    The  folio  of  1640,  the  AmiinianM,    But  Ae  present  readfef 
with  the  interrogative  pom^  is  more  humorous,  as  it  preserres  the  bhindcr;  though  tfat 

Arminians  are  intended. 


SCENE    V. 

[To  M«fi.]    CompoMS,  Ironside. 

Pol,  You  knew  her,  Mr.  Compnta? 

Conu  Spare  the  torture, 
I  do  confer  without  it 

rol.  And  her  husband;         [Aey  liv'd  ? 
What  a  fine  couple  tbev  were  ?  and  how 

Com.  Yes.  [turticsl 

Pol,  And  Wd  together  like  a  pair  of 

Cofn.  YeSi  , 

Pd,  And  feasted  all  the  neighbours. 

Com.  Take  her  off 
Somebody  that  hath  mercy. 

Rut.  O  he  knows  her. 
It  seems ! 

Com,  Or  any  measure  of  compassion  ^ 
Doctors,  if  you  be  Christians,  undertake 
One  for  the'soul,  the  other  for  the  body ! 

Pol,  She  would  dispute  with  the  doctors 
of  divinity,  [chen ! 

At  her  own  tabU* !  and  the  Spittle  pro- 
And  find  out  the  Armenians  ? 

RuL  The  Armenians  *  ? 

PoL  1  say,  the  Armenians. 

Com.,  Nay,  I  say  so  loo !  [meaiam ! 

P0I,  So  Mr.  Polish  call'd  'eih,  the  A^ 

-Com,  And  Medes  and  Persians,  did  be 
not? 

PoL  Yes,  he  knew  'em. 
And  so  did  mistress  Steel :  she  was  his  pupL 
The  Armenians,  he  would  say,  were  woise 

than  papists : 
And  then  the  Persians  were  our  Puritans, 
Had  the  fine  piercing  wits  J 

Com,  And  who,  the  Medes  ? 

FoL  The  middle  men,    the  luke-wann 
Protestants. 

Rut,  Out,  out.  [tMrnnduog: 

'  Pol,  Sir,  she  would  find  them  by  tiieir 
Their  branching  sleeves,  brancht  cassock^ 

and  brancht  doctrine, 
Beside  their  texts. 

Rut.  Stint,  karlin:  Pll  not  hear. 
Confute  her,  parson. 

PoL  I  respect  no  parsons. 
Chaplains,  or  doctors,  I  will  speak. 

Lad.  Yes,  so't  be  reason. 
Let  her. 

Rut,  Death,  she  cannot  speak  reason. 

Com,  Nor  sense,  if  we  be  masters  of  our 
senses!  [to  bait? 

Iro,  What  mad  woman  ha*  they  got  here 

Pol.  Sir,  i  am  mad  in  truth,  and  to  the 
purpose; 
And  cannot  but  be  n>ad,  to  hear  my  lady's 
Deed  sister  slighted,  witty  Mrs.  Steek 

Iro.  If  she  had  a  wit,  death  has  gone  nest 
to  spoil  it. 
Assure  Tounelf.  . 

PoL  she  was  bo&i  witty  and  zealous. 
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And  Irghted  all  the  tinder  o'  the  truth 
(As  one  said)  of  feligion,  ip  our  parish ; 
She  was  too  learned  to  live  long  with  us ! 
She  could  the  Bible  in  the  holy  tongue. 
And  read  it  without  pricks ;  had  all  her 
Masoreth;  [gent. 

Knew  Burton  and  his  Bull,  and  scribe  rrin, 
Praesto-be-gon,  and  all  the  J^arisees  K 

Lad,  Dear  gossip,       ^ 
Be  you  gone,  at  this  time,  too,  and  vouch- 
safe 
To  see  your  charge,  my  niece. 

Pol,  1  shall  obey. 
If  your  wise  ladyship  think  lit :  I  knew 
To  yield  to  my  superiors^ 

JLad.  A  good  woman ! 
But  when  she  is  impertinent,  grows  earnest, 
A  little  troublesome,  and  out  of  season : 
Her  love  and  zeal  transport  her. 

Com,  I  am  glad 
That  any  thing  could  port  her  hence.    We 

now 
Have  hope  of  xlinnor,  after  her  long  grace. 
i  have  brought  your  ladyship  a  hungry  guest 

here, 
A  soldier,  and  my  brother^  captain  Ironside : 
Who  being  \)y  custom  grown  a  sanguinary, 
llie  solemn  and  adopted  son  of  slaughter. 
Is  more  delighted  i'  the  chase  of  an  enemy. 
An  execution  of  three  dajs  and  nights. 
Than  all  the  hope  of  numerous  succession, 
Or  happiness  ot  issue  could  bring  to  htm. 

Rut.  He  is  no  suitor  then  ? 

Pal,  So  it  should  seem. 

Com,  And  if  he  can  get  pardon  at  heaven's 
hand 
For  all  his  murthers,  is  in  as  good  case 
As  a  new  christen'd  infant:  (his  employ- 
ments 
Continu'd  to  him,  without  interruption. 
And  not  allowing  him  or  time  or  place 
To  commit  any  other  sin,  but  those :) 
Flense  you  to  make  him  welcome  for  a  meal, 
madam. 

Lad.  The  nobleness  of  his  profession  makes 
Ilis  welcome  perfect ;   tho*  your  coarse 

description 
Would  seem  to  sully  it.  ^ 

Iro.  Never,  where  a  beam 
Of  so  much  favour  doth  illustrate  it. 
Right  knowing  lady. 

Pal.  She  hath  cur*d  all  well. 

Rut.  And  he  hath  fitted  well  the  compli- 
ment. 


SCENE    VL 


ITo  ^A</fi]    Sir  Diaphanout,  Practise* 

Cam,  No,  here  they  come:  the  prime 
magrietlck  guests  [tick  $ 

Our  lady  Loadstone  so  respects;  the  Arc- 
And  th'  Antarctick !  sir  Diaphanous  Silk- 
worm ! 
A  courtio:  extraordinary ;  who  by  diet 
Of  meats  and  drinks,  his  temperate  exercise. 
Choice  musick,  frequent  baths,  his  horary 
shifts  [talixe 

Of  shurts,  and  waistcoats,  means  to  immor^ 
Mortality  itself,  and  makes  the  essence 
Of  his  whole  happiness  the  trim  of  court 

Dia.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Compass,  for  yoUr. 
,    short 
Encomiastick. 

Rut.  It  is  much  in  little,  sir. 

Pal,  Concise  and  quick ;  the  trae  style  of 
an  orator.  [lawyer. 

Com,  But  Mr.  Practise  here,  my  lady's 
Or  man  of  law,  (for  that  is  the  true  writi^) 
A  man  so  dedicate  to  his  profession. 
And  the  preferments  go  along  with  it. 
As  scarce  the  thund'ring  bruit  of  an  invasion. 
Another  eighty-eight,  threat'ning  his  country 
With  ruin,  would  no  more  work  upon  hira. 
Than  Svracusa's  sack  on  Archimeae : 
So  mucn  he  loves  that  night-cap !  the  benchf 
gown !  [a  matt 

With  the  broad  guard  o'  th*  bade !, these  shew' 
BetrothM  unto  tne  study  of  our  laws ! 

Pro,  Which  you  but  think  the  crafty  im- 
positions 
Of  subtile  clerks,  feats  of  6ne  understiftding; 
To  abuse  clots  and  clowns  with,  Mr.  Com- 
pass, 
Ha  vine  no  ground  in  nature  to  sustain  it. 
Or  light,  from  those  clear  causes;  to  the 
inquiry  [head 

And  search  of  which,  your  mathematical 
Hath  so  dcvow'd  itself. 

Com.  Tut,  all  men  are 
Philosophers,  to  their  inches.  There's  withm 
Sir  Interest,  as  able  a  philosopher. 
In  buying  and  selling !  has  reduced  his  thrift 
To  certam  principjes,  and  i'  that  method. 
As  he  will  tell  you  instantly,  by  logarithms^ 
The  utmost  profit  of  a  stock  employed  : 
^Be  the  commodity  what  it  will)  the  place. 
Or  time,  but  causing  very,  very  little. 
Or,  I  may  say,  no  parallaa:  at  all. 


*  Jfrtew  BuRTOM  and  hit  Bull,  and  scribe  Prin,  gcat. 
Pa  jESTo-BB-opN,  and  all  the  Pharisees.!    Henry  Burlon  published  a  tract  in  the  year 
l627,  intitled  The  Uating  of  the  Pope^s  Bull,  4to.    This  was  the  person  who  lost  his  ears 
with  Pryn  and  Bastwick. — Dr.  Grey. 

The  voluminous  Pryn  is  rightly  characterized  by  the  title  of  Scribe;  sjkd  perhaps  he  is 
agiain  alluded  to,  in  the  description  of  one  who  suffers  withotft  any  shame,  or  seo&e  of  his 
sufferings ;  where  there  seems  also  to  be  a  reference  to  his  Histrio-mastix  ; 
"  One  that  hath  lost  his  ears  by  a  just  sentence 
**  O'  the  Star-chamber,  a  right  valiant  knave, 
"  And  is  a  histrionical  contempt." — Act.  3.  sc.  5. 
If  our  author  means  any  particular  person  by  the  term  Prasto-be-gon,  one  may  imtgine  he' 
alludes  to  the  famous  0r.  Preston,  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Pres^byterian  party. 
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lActh  Scene  7s 


111  liis  pecuniary  observations ! 

He  has  brought  your  niece's  portion  with 

hiin,  madam ;  [here 

At  least,  the  man  that  must  receive  it : 
They  come  ne^ociating  the  affair ; 
You  may  perceive  the  contract  in  their  fiaces. 
And  read  th'  indenture.     If  you^ll  sign 

'em:  so. 

SCENE    VII. 
[To  them]  Interest,  Bias* 

.  Pal,  What  is  he,  Mr.  Compass  ? 

Com.  A  vi-politick ! 
Or  a  sub-aidiiie  instrument  of  state ! 
A  kind  of  a  laborious  secretary 
To  a  great  man  !  (and  likelv  to  come  on) 
Full  of  attendance  *  and  or  such  a  stride 
In  business  politick  or  oeconomick. 
As  well  his  lord  may  stoop  t'  advise  with 

him. 
And  be  prescribed  by  him  in  affairs 
Of  highest  consequence,  when  he  is  dulFd, 
Or  wearied  with  the  less. 

Dia.  'Tis  Mr.  Bias, 
Lord  Whach^uin's  politick. 
^  Cam,  You  know  the  man  ? 
*  Dia,  I  ha'  seen  him  wait  at  court,  there, 

with  his  maniples 
Of  papers  and  petitions. 

Fra.  He  is  one 
That  over-rules  tho',  by  his  authority 
Of  living  there ;  and  cares  for  no  man  else  : 
Neglects  the  sacred  letter  of  the  law ; 
And  holds  it  all  to  be  but  a  dead  heap 
Of  civil  institutions :  the  rest  only 
Of  common   men,   and   their   causes,   a 
farrago,  ^     [thing. 

Or  a  made  dish  in  court ;    a  thing  of  no- 

Com.  And  that's  your  quarrel  at  him  ?  a 
just  plea. 

Int.  I  tell  you,  sister  Loadstone 

Cam.  (Hang  your  ears 
This  way,  and  hear  his  praises :  uOw  Moth 
opens.)  [tlie  jewel 

Int.  I  ha*  brought  you  here  the  very  man ! 
Of  all  the  court !  close  Mr.  Bias !  sister. 
Apply  him  to  your  side  1  or  you  may  wear 
him    .  [ear! 

Here  o*  your  brea^st !  or  hang  him  in  your 
He's  a  fit  pendant  for  a  lady's  tip  ! 
A  chrysolite,  a  gem  ;  the  very  agate 
Of  state  and  poKcy ;  cut  from  the  quar  * 
Of  Machiavet,  a  true  Cornelian, 
As  Tacitus  himself  1  and  to  be  made 
The  brooch  to  any  true  state-cap  in  Europe! 

Lad.  You  praise  him,  brother,  as  you  had 
hope  to  sell  him.  [your  niece 

Cam.  No,  madam,  as  he  had  hope  to  sell 
Unto  him. 

Lad. '  Ware  your  true  jcsts,,Mr.  Compass ; 
They  will  not  relish. 

'Cut  from  the  qvar 


Int.  I  will  tell  you,  sister^ 
I  cannot  crv  his  caralct  up  enou^  i 
He  is  unvaluable  :  all  the  lords 
Have  him  in  that  esteem,  for  his  rehtiooSy 
Corants,  avises,  correspondences 
With  this  ambassador,  and  that  suj^ent  1  he 
Will  screw  yop  out  a  secret  fiom  a  filaf 
tist '. —  [dog. 

Com.  So  easy,  as  somecobler  worms  a 

Int.  And  lock  it  in  the  cabinet  of  his  mc^ 
mory— 

Cotn.  Till't  turn  a  politic  insect  or  a  fly. 
Thus  long! 

Int.  Yott  may  be  merry,  Mr.  Compass ;  ' 
But  though  you  have  the  reversion  of  ai 

office,   ' 
You  are  not  in  it,  sir. 

Bio.  Bemember  that. 

Com.  Why  should  that  fright  me,  ^Ir. 
Bi— ,  from  telling 
Whose  ass  you  are  ?  • 

Int.  Sir,  he  is  one  can  do    • 
His  turns  there,  and  deliver  too  his  letten 
As  punctually,  and  in  as  good  a  £ishioii. 
As  e'er  a  secretary  can  in  court 

Iro.  Why,  is  it  any  matter  in  what  heim 
A  man  deliver  his  letters,  so  he  not  open 'em? 

Bia.  Yes,  we  have  certain  precedents 
in  court,  [age: 

From  which  we  never  swerve  once  m  an 
And  (whatsoe'er  he  thinks)  I  know  the  aits 
And  sciences  do  not  direcUier  make 
A  graduate  in  our  universities. 
Than  an  habitual  gravity  prefers 
A  man  in  court. 

'  Com.  Which,  by  the  truer  style. 
Some  call  a  formal  flat  servility. 

Bia.  Sir,  you  may  call  it  what  you  please; 
but  we 
(That  tread  the  path  of  public  businesses) 
Know  what  a  tacit  shrug  is,  or  a  shrink  ; 
The  wearing  the  callot,  the  politic  hood. 
And  twenty  other  parerga,  o'  the  bye. 
You  seculars  understand  not :  I  uaU  trick 

him, 
If  his  reversion  come  i'  my  lord's  way. 

Dia.  What  is  that,  Mr.  Practice?   you 
sure  know  ? 
Mas'  Compasses  reversion } 

Pra.  A  fine  place, 
(Surveyor  of  the  projects  general) 
I  would  I  had  it. 

Pal.  What is't worth? 

Pra,  O  sir, 
A  nemo  scit. 

Jjod.  We'll  think  on't  afore  dinner. 


CHORUS, 
Boy.  NOW,  gentlemen^wliat  censure  yoi 
of  our  protasis,  or  first  act  ? 
Pro.  Well,  boy,  it  is  a  £ur  presentment 


Of  Machiavet.']    Quarrtf,  says  Mr.  Theobald,  is  the  true  reading.    But  Maoris  an 
abbreviation ;  and  ^uar-pits  is  is  some  places  the  usual  word  for  stone-pitSj  or  c^usrie^ 
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of  your  actors  ;  and  a  handsome  promise  of 
somewhat  to  c^e  hereafter. 

Dam.  But  there  is  nothing  done  in  it^  or 
concluded :  therefore  I  say^  no  act. 

Boy.  A  fine  piece  of  logick!  do  you 
look^  Mr.  Damplay,  for  conclusions  in  a 
protasis  ?  I  thought  the  law  of  comedy  had 
reserved  to  the  catastrophe ;  and  that  the 
epitasis  (as  we  are  taught)  and  the  catastasis^ 
had  been  intervening  parts,  to  have  been 
expected.  But  you  would  have  all  come 
ti3gether,  it  seems :  the  clock  should  strike 
five  at  once,  with  the  acts, 

Dion.  Why,  if  it  could  do  so,  it  were 
-well,  boy. 

Boy.  Ves,  if  the  nature  of  a  clock  were 
to  speak,  not  strike.  So,  If  a  child  could 
be  bom  in  a  play,  and  grow  up  to  a  man,  i' 
the  first  scene,  before  he  went  off  the  stage : 
and  then  after  to  come  forth  a  squire,  and 
be  made  a  knight :  and  that  knight  to  travel 
between  the  acts,  and  do  wonders  i'  the 
Holy  Land  or  elsewhere ;  kill  Paynim), 
wild  boars,  dun  cows,  and  other  monsters ; 
beget  hi|n  a  reputation,  and  marry  an  em- 

feror's  daugliter  for  his  mistress :  convert 
er  fathei's  country :  and  at  last  come  home 
lame,  and  all-to-be-laden  with  miracles. 

Dam.  These  miracles  would  please,!  as- 
sure you,  and  take  the  people  1  tor  there  be 
of  the  people,  that  will  expect  miracles, 
and  more  than  muracles  from  this  pen. 

Boy.  Do  they  thuik  this  pen  can  juggle } 
I  would  we  had  H6kos  pokos  for  'em  men, 
your  people ;  or  Travitanto  Tudeska 

JOarn.  Who's  that,  boy? 

Bw»  Another  juggler,  with  a  long  name. 
Or  that  your  expecters  would  be  gone 
hence  now^  at  the  first  act;  or  expect  no 
more  hereafter  than  they  understand. 

Datn.  Why  so,  my  peremptory  Jack  ? 

Boy.  My  name  is  John,  indeed Be- 

cause,  who  expect  what  is  impossible^  or 
tieyond  nature,  defiraud  themselves. 


Pro.  Nay,  there  the  t>oy  said  well  $  they 
do  defraud  themselves,  indeed. 

Boy.  And  therefore,  Mr.  Damplay,  un* 
less  hke  a  solemn  justice  of  wit,  you  wHl 
damn  our  play,  unheard,  or  unexamined ;  I 
shall  entreat  vour  mistress,  madam  Expeo 
tation,  if  she  oe  amon^  these  ladies,  to  have 
patience,  but  a  pissing  while  :  give  our 
springs  leave  to  open  a  little,  by  degrees ;  a 
source  of  ridiculous  matter  may  break 
forth  anon,  that  shall  steep  their  temples, 
and  bathe  their  brains  in  laughter,  to  the 
fomenting  of  stupidity  itself,  and  the  awaking 
aiiY  velvet  lethargy  m  the  house. 

Fro.  Why  do  you  maintain  your  poet's 
quarrel  so  with  velvet  and  good  clothes, 
boy  ?  we  have  seen  him  in  inditrerent  good 
clo'thes  ere  now. 

Boy,  And  n^ay  do  in  better,  if  it  please 
the  king  (his  master)  to  say  Amen  to  it, 
and  allow  it,  to  whom  he  acknowledgeth 
all.  But  his.  clothes  shall  never  be  the  best 
thing  about  him,  though;  he  will  have 
somewhat  beside^  cither  of  human  letters* 
or  severe  honesty,  shall  speak  him  a  man, 
though  he  went  naked. 

Pro.  He  is  beholden  to  you,  if  you  *caa 
make  this  good,  boy. 

Boy»  Himself  hath  done  that  already, 
against  envy. 

Dam.  Wnafs  your  name,  sir?  or  your 
country  ? 

Boy.  John  Try-gust  my  name :  a  Cornish 
youth,  and  the  poet's  servant. 

Dam.  West-countiy  breed  I  thought,  yon 
were  so  bold. 

Boy.  Or  rather  saucy ;  to  find  out  your 
palate,  Mr.  DampJay.  ^Faith  we  do  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  in  Cornwall.  If  you  dare 
damn  our  play,  i'  the  wrong  place,  we  shall 
take  heart  to  tell  you  so. 

Pro*  Good  boy. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE    L 

Keep,  Placentia,  Pleasance. 

JT^fp-QWEET  mistress,  pr*y  you  be  racr- 

l9       ry:  you  are  sure 
To  have  a  husband  now. 

PUl  I,  if  the  store 
Hurt  not  the  choice. 

Pie.  Store  is  no  sore,  young  mistress, 
My  mother  is  wont  to  say. 
Ke^*  And  she'll  say  wisely 


As  any  mouth  i'  the  parish.    Fix  en  oae» 
Fix  upon  one,  good  miitreis. 

Pla.  At  this  call  toQ, 
Here'sMr.  Practise^  Who  iscalFdto the  bench 
Of  purpose. 

Keep.  Yes,  and  b^  my  lady*s  m< 

Pie.  'Tis  thought  to  be  the  man; 

Keep:  A  lawyer's  wife. 

Pk.  And  a  fine  lawyer's  wife. 

Keep.  Is  a  brave  cafling. 

Pie.  Sweet  mistress  Practise ! 
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Kt€p»  Gentle  mistfett  Practise ! 

Pit.  Fair,  open  mistrcH  PracUK  1 

Keep,  It  and  okne, 
Ao<l  cunning  mistrcM  Practise  ! 

Pl4k.  I  not  like  that; 
Tbe  eourtier's  is  the  neater  callioe* 

PU.  Yci, 
My  lady  Silk^worin. 

Keep.  Aud  to  shine  in  plush. 

Pl€,  like  a  young  nignt-crow,  a  Diapha- 
no«s  Silk-worm.  [licate ! 

Keep,  Lady  Diaphanous  sounds  roost  de- 

Pk.  Which  would  you  chuse  now,  mis- 
tress? 

Pla.  'Cannot  tell. 
*  The  copy  does  confound  one. 

Ple»  Here's  my  mother. 

SCENE    IL 
Fmsk,  Keep,  Placeniia,  Pleasanee,  Needle. 

PqL  How  now,  my  dainty  charge,  and 

diligent  nurse } 
%Vhat  were  you  chanting  on  ?    (Cod  bless 

you,  maiden.) 

[To  her  daughter  kneeling. 
Keep*  We  were  iochanting  all ;  wishing  a 

husband  fher. 

Y'pr  toy  younff  mistress  here.  A  man  to  please 

Pol.  bhe  snail  have  a  man,  good  nurse, 

and  must  have  a  man  : 
A  man  and  a  half,  if  we  can  chuse  him  out : 
We  are  all  in  council  within,  and  sit  about  it : 
The  doctors  and  the  scfaolan ;  and  my  lady, 
Who's  wiser  than  all  us ^Where's  Mr. 

Needle  ? 
Her  ladyship  so  lacks  him  ^  prick  out 
Tbe  man  I  how  does  my  sweet  young  mis- 

tiess  ?  £dear  cha^e } 

You  look  not  well  methinks !  how  do  you. 
You  must  have  a  husband,  and  you  shall 

have  a  husband.  £at third 

There's  two  put  out  to  making  for  you ; 
Your  uncle  promises :  but  you  must  still 
Be  rul'd  by  your  aunt,  according  to  the  will 
Of  your  dead  father  and  mother,  (who  are 

m  heaven.)  [you : 

Your  lady-aunt  has  choice  P  the  house  for 
We  do  not  trust  your  uncle ;  he  would  keep 

you 
A  batchelor[still,  by  keeping  of  your  portion : 
And  keep  you  not  alone  without  a  husband. 
But  in  a  sickness :  f,  and  the  green  sickness. 
The  maiden's  malady  ;  which  is  a  sickness : 
A  kind  of  disease,  I  can  assure  you. 
And  like  the  fish  our  marinefB  call  Re- 

mora**"**- 
Keep,  A  Remora,  nnstreis ! 
PttL  How  now,  joody  nune  ?        (an  oar 
Dame  Keep  of  Katems?  what !  have  you 
r  tiie  ODck^oet,  'cause  you  are  a  sailor's 

wife,     .  [mora : 

And  come  from  Shadwell  f  I  siy  a  Re- 

>  The  COPY  doe$  ce/t^finmd  one.]    The  choice,  plenty,  from  the  Latin  tapia ;  it  has  been 
observed  too  before. 


For  it  will  stay  a  ship  that's  under  swl ! 
And  stays  are  long  and  tedious  thin^ta 
maids !  [tadiBf 

And  maidens  are  young  ships  that  w«nild  be 
When  they  be  rigg'd  ;  wherefore  ia  all  i^ex 
trim  else? 

Nee*  True ;  and  for  them  to  be  staid^— 

Pd.  The  stay  is  dangerous: 
You  know  it,  Mr.  Needle. 

A'^.  I  know  somewhat ; 
And  can  assure  you  from  the  doctor's  mondi, 
She  has  a  dropsy,  and  must  change  tiie  air. 
Before  she  can  recover. 

Pd.  Say  you  so,  sir  ? 

Nee.  The  doctor  says  so- 

Pol.  Says  his  wonhip  so  ?  [times 

I  warrant  'em  he  says  true  then  ;  they  sootf- 
Arc  soothsayers,  and  always  cunning  am. 
Which  doctor  was  it  ? 

Nee.  £'en  my  lady'a  doctor ;       [doctor. 
The  neat  house-doctor:  but  a  true  atone 

PoL  Why  ?  hear  you,  nurse  }  how  cotaa 

this  geer  to  pass?  [&Bk, 

This  b  your  £iult  in  truth :  it  shall  be  yoar 

And  must  be  your  fault :  why  is  your  nn- 

tress  sick  ?  [bk. 

She  had  her  health  the  while  she  was  viik 

Keep.  Alas,  good  mistress  Polish,  i  am  bd 
saint. 
Much  less  my  lady,  to  be  urg'd  give  keakk. 
Or  sickness,  at  my  will ;  but  to  await 
The  stars  good  pleasure,  and  to  do  my  daty. 

Pol.  You  must  do  more  than  your  duty, 

foolish  nurse :  {jpou  csa, 

You  must  do,  all  you  can ;  and  more  this 

More  than  is  possible ;  when  folks  are  sick, 

£speciaUT  a  mistress,  a  young  nustreasw 

Keep.  Here's  Mr.  Doctor  himself  canast 
do  that.  [oall'd  sa 

Po/.  Doctor  Do^  can  do  it  Thence  he's 

SCENE    III. 

Rut,  PoHsh,  Lady,  Keep,  Placentia. 

Rui.  Whence?  what's  he  call' d? 
Pol.  Doctor,  do  all  you  can, 
I  pray  you,  and  beseech  you,  for  my  charge 
here.  [nieoci 

Lad,  She  is  my  tcnd'ring  gossip,  loves  nj 
Pol.  I  know  you  can  do  all  things,  wfast 
you  ple'ase,  sir,  [here! 

For  a  young  damsel,  my  good  lady's  niece, 
You  can  do  what  you  list. 
Rut.  Peace,  Tiftany.  [diopsr. 

Pol.  Especially  in  this  new  case  of  tbe 
The  gentlewoman  (I  do  foer)  is  leven'd. 
Rut.  Levcn'd?  what's  that? 
Pol.  Pufl,  blown,  an't  please  your  wordna. 
Rut.  What !  dark  by  darker  ?  what  ■ 

blown  ?  paft?  speak  EngjKsh 

P(A.  Tsunted  (aiti't  pkase  you}  some  do 
call  it. 
She  swells,  and  so  swells  with  i 
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Rut.  Give  her  vent. 
If  she  do  swell.    A  gimblet  oiast  be  had : 
It  is  a  tympanites  she  is  troubled  with  : 

Shere  are  three  kinds  ;  the  first  is  ana-aarca 
nder  the  fiesh  a  tumour  :  that's  not  hers. 
The  second  is  ascites,  or  aquosus, 
A  watVy  humour  t  that  is  not  hers  neither; 
But  tympanites  (which  we  call  tiie  drum) 
A   wmd  bombs  in  her  belly,  must  be  un- 

brac'd. 
And  Mrith  a  faucet,  or  a  peg,  let  out, 
And  she*]\  do  welli  get  her  a  husband* 

PoL  Yes, 
t  say  so,  Mr.  Doctor^  and  betimes  too. 

JUid.  As 
Soon  as  we  can  i  let  her  bear  up  to-day. 
Laugh,  and  keep  company,   at  gleck  or 
Crimp. 
PoL  Your  ladyjhip  says  right,  crimp  sUre 
will  cure  her.  [Tittle-tatile. 

Rut,  Yes,  and  gleek  too  ;  peace,  gossip 
She  must  to-morrow  down  into  the  country, 
Some  twenty  miles  ;  a  coach  and  six  brave 
horses  :  [weeks  ; 

Take  the  fresh  air  a  month  there,  or  five 
And  then  return  a  bride  ug  to  the  town, 
For  any  husband  i'  the  heniisphere 
To  chuck  at,  when  she  has  dropt  her  tym- 
cany. 
PoL  Must  she  then  drop  it  ? 
RiU,  Thence  'tis  call'd  a  dropsy. 
The  tympanitt's  is  one  spice  of  it ; 
A  toy)  a  thing  of  nothings  a  mere  vapour : 
ril  blow't  away. 

LaeL  Needle,  get  you  the  coash 
Ready  aeainst  to-morrow  morning. 
Nee,  Yes,  madam. 
lad.   I'll  down  with   her   myself>   and 

thank  the  doctor. 
PoL  We  all  shall  thank  him.     But^  dear 
madam,  think, 
fiesolve  upon  a  man  this  day. 

Lad,  I  ha'  done't. 
To  telt  you  true  (sweet  gossip)  here  is  none 
But   master   doctorj    he    shall   be  o'  thv 

council; 
The  man  1  have  designed  het  tOj  indeed, 
Is  master  Practise ;  he's  a  neat  young  man, 
Forward,  and  growing  up  in  a  profession  ! 
Like  to  be  some  body,  if  the  hall  standi 
And  pleading  hold  !  A  prime  young  lawyer's 

wife, 
h  a  right  happy  fortune. 
Rut,  And  she  bringing 
So  plentiful  a  portioRi  they  may  live 
Like  king  and  queen  at  common  law  to- 
gether !  [the  clerks ; 
Sway  judges ;  guide  the  courts  ;  commaocl 
And  fright  the  evidence  ;  rule  at  their  plea- 
sures. 
Like  petty  sovereigns  in  all  castfs  ! 
Pol  O,  that 


Will  be  a  work  of  time;  she  may  be  old 
Before  her  husbaqd  rise  to  a  chief  judge. 
And  all  her  flower  be  gone.    No,  no,  a  lady 
O'  the  first  head  I'd  have  her ;  and  in  court : 
The  lady  Silk- worm,  a  Diaphanous  lady : 
And  be  a  vi-countess,  to  carry  all 
Before  her  (as  we  say)  her  gentleman-usher, 
And  cast-off  paffes,  bare,  to  bid  her  aunt 
Welcome  unto  her  honour  at  her  lodgings. 
Rut,  You  say  well|  lady's  gossip  :  if  my 

lady  [cede  hen 

Could  admit  that,  to  have  her  niece  pre- 

Lad,  For  that,  I  must  consult  mine  own 

ambition^ 
My  zealous  gossip. 

PoL  O,  yuu  shall  precede  her  i 
You  shall  be  a  countess  !  sir  Diaphanous 
Shall  get  you  made  a  countess  I  here  he 

comes ; 
H'as  my  voice  certain  :  O  fine  courtier ! 
0/ blessed  man!  the  bravery  pickt  out, 
I'o  make  my  dainty  charge  a  vi-coantess  j 
And  my  good  lady,  her  aunt,  countess  at 

large  ! 

S  C  E  N  E    IV. 

\To  tJieTn]  Diaphanous,  Palate, 

LHa.  I^ell  thee,  parson,  if  I  get  herj  reckon 
ThoQ  hast  a  friend  in  court ;  and  shalt  com* 

mand 
A  thousand  pound,  to  go  oh  any  efrand. 
For  any  church-pretermcnt  thou  hast  a  mind 

to.  [for  you^ 

PaL  I  thank  your  worehip :  I  will  so  work 

As  you  shall  study  all  the  ways  to  thank  mc : 

I'll  work  my  lady,  and  my  lady'»  friends; 

Her  gossip,   and  this  doctor^  and  squire 

Needle, 
And  Mr.  Compass,  who  is  all  in  all ; 
The  very  Fly  she  moves  by :  he  is  one 
That  went  to  sea  with  her  husband,  sir  John 

Loadstone,  [wealth 

And  brought  home  the  rich  prizes  ;  all  that 
Is  left  her ;  for  which  service  she  respects 

him ; 
A  dainty  scholar  in  the  mathematicks ; 
And  one  she  wholly  employs.    Now  dpmi- 

nus  Practise 
Is  yet  the  man  (appointed  by  her  ladyship). 
But  theft's  a  trick  to  set  his  cap  awry, 
If  I  know  an^  thing:  he  hath  confest 
To  me  in  private  that  he  loves  another. 
My  lady's  woman,  Mrs.  Pleasance ;  there* 

fore 
Secure  you  of  rivalship  '* 

Dia.  i  thank  ihcc, 
My  noble  parson ;  there's  five  hundred  pound 
Waits  on  thee  more  for  that. 

PaL  Atcost  the  niece  j 
Yonder  she  walks  alwic ;  I'll  move  the  aunt  ?: 
But  here's  the  gossip  ;  she  expects  a  XAjrswl- 


*  Secure  you  of  rivahhip']  That  is,  be  in  no  concern,  or  take  no  Ihoufirht  about  it 
The  Latin  seturus  is  sometimes  taken  in  that  sense ;  andi  from  thence  our  poet  hath  formed 
his  verb  sccurc4 
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Ha'  you  Dc'jrr  a  ring  or  toy  to  throw  away  ? 
/>ta.  Ye^f    here's   a    diamond  of  some 
threescore  pound, 
i  priy  "vou  give  her  that 

PaL  "If  she  will  Uke  it.  [tor  too : 

Dia.  And  there*  s  an  emerald  for  the  doc- 

Thou  parson,  thou  shalt  coin  me ;  I  am  thine. 

Pal,  Here  Mr.  Compass  comes ;  .do  you 

sec  my  lady,  [him  ? 

And  all  the  rest,  how  they  flutter  about 

He  is  tbe  oracle  of  the  house  and  family. 

Kow  is  yourtimc  j  go  nick  it  with  the  niece : 

1  will  walk  by,  and  hearken  how  tbe  chimes 

go- 

S  C  E  N  E    V. 

{To  thcni]    Compass. 

Com,  Nay,  parson,  stand   not  off;  you 
may  ajpproach : 
This  is  no  such  nid  point  of  state  we  handle. 
But  you  may  hear  it:  for  we  are  all  of 

counsel. 
The  gentle  Mr.  Practise  hath  dealt  clearly 
And  nqbly  with  you,  madam. 

IjuL  Ha'  you  talk'd  with  him. 
And  made  the  overture  ? 

Com.  Yes,  first  I  mov'd 
The  business  trusted  to  me  by  your  hdyship, 
1'  your  own  words,  almost  your  very  syl- 

,  lables,  [t)\eir  elegance, 

Save  where  my  memory  trespass'cl  'gainst 
For  which  I  hope  your  pardon.    I'hen  1  en- 
larged. 
In  my  own  homely  stile,  the  special  goodness 
And  greatness  of  your  bounty  in  your  choice. 
And  free  conferring  of  a  benefit 
8c  without  ends,  conditions,  any  tie 
But  his  mere  virtue,  and  the  value  of  it, 
To  call  hint  to  your  kindred,  to  your  veins, 
Insert  liim  in  your  family,  and  to  make  him 
A  nephew  b)  the  offer  of  a  niece, 
With  such  ii  portion ;  which  when  he  had 
heard,  [calling 

And  most  maturely  acknowledg'd  (as  his 
Tends  ail  unto  maturity)'  he  return'd 
A  thanks  as  ample  as  the  courtesy, 
(In  my  opinion  ;)  said  it  was  a  grace 
Too  great  to  be  rejected  or  accepted 
By  him  !  but  as  the  terms  stood  with  his 
fortune,  [ship, 

lie  was  not  to  prevaricate  with  your  lady- 
But  rather  to  require  ingenuous  leave. 
He  might  with  the  same  love  that  it  was 
ofTer'd  [nesty 

Refuse  it,  since  he  could  not  with  his  ho- 
(Being  he  was  cngag'd  before)  receive  it. 

Pal.  The  same  he  said  to  me. 

Com.  And  nam'd  the  party  ? 

Pal.  He  did,  and  he  did  not. 

Com.  Come,  leave  your  scheme8> 

-You  do  hold 


Chold 
You  do 


[pass: 


And  fine  amphibolies,  paxsoD. 
Pai.  You'll  hear  more. 
Pol.  Why,  now  your  ladyship  is  free  t^ 
chusc 
The  courtier,  sir  Diaphanous :  he  shaH  do  it, 
ril  move  it  to  him  myself. 
Lad.  What  will  you  move  to  hkn  } 
PoL  The  making  you  a  countess. 
Lad.  Stint,  fond  woman. 
Know  you  Uie  party  Mr.  Practise  means? 
\To  CompoMM. 
Com,  No,  but  your  parson  says  be  knows, 

madam. 
Lad.  I  fear  he  fables ;  parson,  do  jos 
know 
Where  Mr.  Practise  is  engaged? 

Pal.  ril  tell  you; 
But  under  seal,  her  mother  must  not  know  r 
'Tis  with  your  ladyship's  woman,  Mrs,  Plea- 
sance. 
Com.  How  ! 
Lad.  Hejs  not  mad? 
Pal.  O  hide  the  hideous  secret 
From  her:  she'll  trpuble  all  else. 
A  cricket  by  the  wing '. 

Com.  Dicl  he  name  Pieasance? 
Are  you  sure,  parson? 

Lad.  O  'tis  true,  your  mistress ! 
I  find  vi'here  your  shoe  wrings  you,  Mr.  Com- 
But  you'll  look  to  him  there. 
Com.  Yes,  here's  sir  Moth, 
Your  brother,  with  his  Bias,  and  Uic  party 
Deep  in  discourse ;  'twill  be  a  bargain  and 

sale, 
I  see,  by  their  close  working  of  their  beads. 
And  miming  tiiem  together  so  in  counsel. 
Lad.     Will  Mr.  Practise  be  of  counsel 

against  us  ? 
Com.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  must  speak  for 
his  fee. 
Against  his  father  and  mother,  all  his  kin- 
dred. 
His  brothers  or  his  sisters ;  no  exceptloit 
Lies  at  the  common-law.  He  must  not  alter 
Nature  for  form,  but  go  on  in  his  path- 
It  may  be  he'll  be  for  us.     Do  not  you 
Offer  to  meddle,  Itt  them  take  their  course : 
Dispatch,  and  marry  her  off  to  any  husband; 
Be  not  you  scrupulous ;  let  who  can,  have 
her:  [it; 

So  be  lay  down  the  portion,  though  he  geld 
It  will  maintain  the  suit  against  him ;  some- 
what,    ' 
Something  in  hand  is  better  than  no  birds; 
He  shall  at  last  accompt  for  the  utmost  fer- 

thing. 
If  you  can  keep  your  hand  from  a  discharge. 
Pol.  Sir,  do  but  make  her  worshiptid 
aunt  a  countess. 
And  she  is  yours,  her  aunt  has  worlds  to 
leave  you  1 


A  mcktt  by  the  «wwg.]  A  Greek  proverbial  expression  ;  our  author  has  used  it  before 
in  the  Apohgetical  dialo^tc  at  the  end  of  the  FoftaaUt;  and  again  in  the  fyx^  act  3.  scene 
5.  whcr«  the  reader  will  Imd  it  explained,. 


Act  J.  Scene  6.] 
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«tl 


Th«  wealth  of  six  East-Indian  fleets  at  least ! 
Her  husband,  sir  John  Loadstone^  was  the 

governor 
O'  the  company  seven  years, 

Dia.  And  came  there  home 
Six  fleets  in  seven  years  ? 

Pol.  I  cannot  tell, 
I  must  attend  my  gossip,  her  good  ladyship. 

Pia.  And  will  you  make  me  a  vi-countess 
too?  For, 
How  do  they  make  a  couhtcis  ?  in  a  chair  ? 
Or  *pon  a  bed  ? 

Dia.  Both  ways,  sweet  bird.  Til  shew  you. 

SCENE    VL 

[To  thefn]  Interest,  Practise,  Bias,  Compass, 
Palate,  Rut,  Ironside. 

Int.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Practise,  now  we 
are  sure  [bolder : 

^llat  you  are  off,  we  dare  come  on  the 
l^he  portion  left  was  sixteen  thousand  pound, 
Ido  confess  it,  as  a  just  man  should. 
And  call  here  Mr.  Compass,  with  these  gen- 
tlemen, 
To  the  rotation  ;  I  wil)  still  be  just. 
Now  for  the  profits  every  way  arising* 
It  was  the  donor's  wisdom,  those  should  pay 
Me  for  my  watch,  and  breaking  of  my 

sleeps; 
It  is  no  petty  cliarge,  you  know  that  sum. 
To  keep  a  man  awake  for  fourteen  year. 
Pra.  But  (as  you  knew  to  use  it  i'  that 
time) 
It  would  reward  your  waking. 

Int.  That's  my  industry,  [counsel; 

As  it  might  be  your  reading,  stud^,  and 
And  now  your  pleading,  who  denies  it  you  ? 
I  hav^  my  calling  too.  Well,  sir,  the  con- 
tract 
Is  with  this  gentleman,  ten  thousand  pound. 
(An  ample  portion  for  a  younger  brotner, 
With  a  soft,  tender,  delicate  rib  of  man's 

flesh, 
That  he  may  work  like  wax,  and  print  upon.) 
lie  expeets  no  more  than  that  sum  to  be 

tendered. 

And  he  receive  it ;  these  are  the  conditions. 

Pro.  A  direct  bargain,  and  sale  in  open 

market*.  [o'  the  by, 

IfU.  And  what  I  iiave  fumishM  him  withal 

To  appear  or  so ;  a  matter  of  four  hundred. 

To  be  deduc'd  upo'  the  payment 

Bia.  Right. 
You  deal  like  a  just  man  still. 

IiU.  Draw  up  this. 
Good  Mr.  Practise,  for  us,  and  be  speedy. 
Pra.  But  here's  a  mighty  gain,  sir,  you 
have  made 


Of  this  one  stock !  theprincipal  first  doubled. 
In  the  flrst  seven  year ;  and  that  redoubled 
r  the  next  seven!    beside   six    thou^nd 
pound,  [y^aff 

There's  threescore  thousand  got  in  fourteen 
After  the  usual  rate  of  seven  i'  the  hundred. 
And  the  ten  thousand  paid. 

Int.  1  think  it  be! 

Pra.  How  will  you  *scapc  the  clamour 
an'd  the  envy  ? 

Int.   Let  'em  exclaim  and  envy,  what 
care  1 ? 
Their  murmurs  raise  no  blisters  i'  my  "flesh. 
My  monies  are  my  blood,  my  parents,  kin- 
dred; 
And  he  that  loves  not  these,  he  is  unnatural. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  love  of  money 
is  not  a  virtue  only  in  a  subject,  ^      [need) 
But  might  befit  a  prince.     And  (were  there 
1  And  me  able  to  make  good  the  assertion. 
To  any  reasonable  man's  understanding. 
And  make  him  to  confess  it. 

Com.  Gentlemen,  •     *      [lowkfor 

Doctors,  and  scholars,  you'll  hear  this,  and 
Ss  much  true  secular  wit,   and  deep  lay- 
sense,  * 
As  can  be  shown  on  such  a  conmion  place. 

Int.  First,  we  all  know  the  soul  of  man  is 
inflnite 
In  what  it  covets.  Who  desireth  knowledge. 
Desires  it  infinitely.     Who  covets  honour. 
Covets  it  infinitely.     It  will  be  then 
No  hard  thing  for  a  coveting  man  to  prove. 
Or  to  confess,  he  aims  at  infinite  wealth. 

Com.  His  soul  lying  that  way. 

Int.  Next,  every  man 
Is  i'  the  hope  or  possibility 
Of  a  whole  world  ;  this  present  world  being 

nothing, 
But  the  dispersed  issue  o'  th'  first  one*^ 
And  therefore  I  cannot  see,  but  a  just  man 
May,  with  just  reason,  and  in  ofHce  ought 
Propound  unto  himself 

Com.  An  infinite  wealth  I 
rU  bear  the  burden :  go  you  on,  sir  Moth* 

Lit.  Thirdly,  if   we   consider  a  man  a 
member 
But  of  the  body-politick,  we  know, 
By  just  experience,  that  the  prince  hath  need 
More  of  one  wealthy,  than  ten  fighting  men. 

Com.  There  you  went  out  of  the  road,  a 
little  from  us.  ^ 

Int.  And  therefore,  if  the  prince's  aims  be 
infinite. 
It  must  be  in  that,  which  makes  all. 

Com.  Infinite  wealth. 

Int.  Fourthly,  'tis  natural  to  all  good  {^ub* 
jects. 
To  set  a  price  on  money,  more  than  fools 

*  ji  direct  bargain,  and  in  open  sale  yrtarkct.'}  The  words  are  misplaced,  read 

"  A  direct  bargain,  and  sale  in  open  market." 

*  Tltis  present  world  beitig  nothing. 

But  tlic  dispersed  issue  of  first  one.]  Here  seems  to  be  something  wanting  to  ex- 
plain what  is  meant  by  the  words^'r^^  one.     I  correct  the  line  in  this  manner ; 

**  But  the  dispersed  issue  o'  tlC  first  one, 
i.  e.  either  the  first  man;  or  the  first  world,  which  subsisted  before  the  deluge. 
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Oueht  OQ  their iBistrefs'picture;  every  piece, 

Fra  the  penny  to  the  twelve-pence,  being 
the  hieroglypbick. 

And  sacred  sculpture  of  the  sovereign. 
Cam.  A  manifest  conclusion,  and  a  safe 
one.  [ing  voice 

Int  Fifthly,  wealth  gives  a  man  the  lead- 

At  all  conventions ;  and  displaceth  worth. 

With  general  allowance  to  all  parties : 

It  m%kes  a  trade  totajie  the  wall  of  virtue, 

And  the  mere  issue  of  a  shop  right  honour- 
able. 

Sixthly,  it  doth  enable  him  that  hath  it. 

To  the  performance  of  all  real  actions,    [ing 

*  Referring  him  to  himself  sti  1,  and  not  bind* 

His  will  to  any  circumstance,  w  ithcut  hinu 

It  gives  hiir  precise  knowledge  of  hinisclf; 

For,  be  hf  rich,  he  straight  with  evidence 
knows 

Whether  he  have  any  compassion, 

Or  inclination  unto  virtue,  or  no; 

Where  the  poor  knave  erroneously  believes, 

If  he  were  r;ch,  lie  would  build  churches,  or 

Do  such  mad  things.    Seventhly,  your  wise 
poor  men 

Have  ever  been  contented  to  observe  [them ; 

Bich  foolS|  aiul  so  to  serve  their  turns  upon 

Subiecting  all  their  wit  to  the  others'  wealth. 

And  become  gentlemen   parasites,  squire 
bawds) 

To  feed  their  patron's  honourable  humours. 

Eigbtiily,  't'ls  certain  that  a  man  may  leave 

His  wealth,  or  to  his  children,  or  his  friends ; 

His  wit  he  cannot  so  dispose  by  legacy. 

As  they  shall  be  a  UarriMgton  the  better  for't. 
Com.  He  may  entail  a  jest  upon  his  house. 

Or  leave  a  tale  to  his  posterity. 

To  be  told  after  him. 

Entsr  Ironside. 

Iro.  As  you  have  done  here  ? 

T*  invite  your  friend  and  brother  to  a  feast, 

IJV^here  all  the  guests  are  so  mere  heterogenc. 

And  strangers,  no  man  knows  another,  or 
cares 

If  they  be  Christians,  or  Mahometans, 

That  nere  are  met. 
Com.  Is't  apy  thing  to  you,  brother, 

Tp  kjiow  religions  more  than  those  you  fight 

for  ?  [dispute, 

Iro.  Yes,  and  with  whom  I  pat.    1  may 

And  how  shall  1  hold  argument  with  such, 

I  neither  know  their  humours  nor  their  he- 
resits; 

Which  are  religions  now,  and  so  receiv'd  ? 

fere's  no  man  among  these  that  keeps  a 
servant, 

T'  inquire  his  master  of :  yet  i'  the  bou^e 

J  hear  it  buz*d  tliere  are  a  brace  of  doctprs, 

A  fool,  and* a  physician ;  with  a  courtier. 

That  feeds  on  mulberry  leaves,  like  a  true 
$ilk-worm: 

A  lawyer,  and  a  mighty  money-bawd, 

*  Kkferring  him  to  Mmself  still.'}  i,  e.  Reserving  him  to  follow  lus  o\ni  adti^e  or  i^^ftr 
Ration  m  th^  end :  but  no  change  of  the  words  is  necessary. 


Sir  Moth !  has  brought  bis  politic  Bias  tnth 

him, 
A  man  of  a  most  animadverting  humour  \ 
Who,  to  endear  himself  unto  bis  lord. 
Will  tell  him,  you  and  I,  or  ssxy  of  in, 
1  hat  here  are  met,  are  all  penucioos  spirits 
And  men  of  pestilent  purpose,  meaiuy  a£ 

fected 
Unto  the  state  we  live  in  ;  and  beget 
Himself  a  thanks  with  the  great  men  o'  tiie 

thne. 
By  breeding  jealousies  in  them  of  us. 
Shall  cross  our  fortunes,  firustrate  our  endear 

vours,  ^call'd 

Twice  seven  year?  after:  and  this  tnck  be 
Cutting  of  throats,  with  a  whispering,  era 

pen-knife.  [honour, 

I  must  cut  his  throat  now  :  I  am  bound^ 
And  by  the  law  of  arras,  to  see  it  done ; 
I  dare  to  do  it,  and  )  dare  profess 
The  doing  of  it ;  being  to  such  a  rascal. 
Who  is  the  common  o^ence  growp  of  maar 

kind. 
And  worthy  to  be  torp  up  firom  society. 
Com.  You  shall  not  do  it  here,  sir. 
Iro.  Why  ?  will  you 
Entreat  yourself  into  a  beating  for  him. 
My  courteous  brother  ?  if  you  will,  have  at 

vou. 
No  man  deserves  it  better  (now  I  think  on't) 
Than  you,  that  will  keep  copsort  with  such 

idlers, 
Pragmatic  flies,  fools,  publicans,  and  motb^ 
And  leave  your  honest  and  adopted  brother. 
Int.  Best  rais«  the  house  upon  him  to  se? 

cure  us ; 
He'll  kill  us  aU  ! 
Pal.  1  love  no  blades  in  belts. 
Rui.  Norl. 

Bia.  Would  I  were  at  my  shop  a^ain. 
In  court,  safe  stow'd  up  with  my  politic  bia* 

dies. 
Com.  How  they  are  scatter'd ! 
Jro.  Bun  away  like  cimici. 
Into  the  crannies  of  a  rotten  bed-«ted. 
Com.  I  told  you,  such  a  passage^  wottl4 

^isperse  'em,  '  [^^t 

Although  the  house  were  their  feersirapie  io 

And  they  possest  of  all  the  blessings  in  it.  ^ 

Iro.  rray  heaven  they  be  nof  frighted 

from  their  stomachs,    - 
That  so  my  lady's  table  be  disfumisb'd 
Of  the  provisions! 

Com.  No,  the  parson's  calling. 
By  this  time,  all  the  covey  again,  together. 
Here  comes  ^ood  tidings!  dipner's  o*  the 

board. 

SCENE    VIL  . 
Compass,  Pleqsanee. 
Com.  Stay,  Mrs.  Pleasance,  I  inintask 
you  a  question ; 
Ha'  you  any  suits  in  law } 


Acts.  Scene?.] 
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Pie.  I,  Mr.  Compass? 

Com,  Answer  me  briefly^  it  is  dinner- 
time, [tise 
They  say  you  have  retain'd  brisk  Mr.  Prac- 
Here,  ot  your  counsel ;  and  are  to  be  join'd 
A  patentee  with  him. 

jP/e.  In  what?  who  says  so? 
If  ou  are  dispos'd  to  jest 

Com.  Mo,  I  am  in  earnest. 
It  is  given  out  i'  the  house  so,  I  assure  you ; 
'Sut  keep  your  right  to  yourself,  and  not  ac- 

<}uaint 
A  common  lawyer  with  your  case.    If  he 
Once  find  the  gap,  a  thousand  will  leap  after. 
I'll  tell  you  more  anon. 

Pie.   This  riddle  shews 
A  little  like  a  love-trick,  o*  one  fece, 
Jf  I  could  understand  it.     I  will  study  it. 

CHORUS. 

Dam,  BUT  whom  doth  your  poet  mean 
liow  by  this  Mr.  Bias ! .  what  lord^s  secretary 
<loth  he  purpose  to  personate  or  perstringe  ? 

Boj/,  I  ou  might  as  well  ask  me,  what  al- 
derman's mate,  he  meant  by  sir  Moth  Inte- 
rest ?  or  what  eminent  lawyer,  by  the  ridicu- 
lous Mr.  Practise  ?  who  hath  rather  his  name 
invented  for  laughter,  than  any  offence  ^or 
injury  it  can  stick  on  the  reverend  professors 
pf  the  law  :  and  so  the  wise  ones  will  think. 

Pro,  it  is  an  insidious  question,  brother 
Damplay:  iniquity  itself  would  not  have 
^rg'd  it.  It  is  picking  the  lock  of  the  scene, 
jiot  opening  it  the  fair  way  with  a  key.  A 
play,  though  it  apparel  and  present  vices  in 
general,  flies  from  all  particularities  in  per- 
sons. Would  you  ask  of  Piautus,  andl'e- 
rence  (if  they  hoth  liv'd  now),  who  were 
Davus  or  Pseudolus  in  the  scene  ?  who  Pyr- 
gopolinices  or  Thraso  ?  who  Euclio  or  Me- 
iiedemus  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  he  would:  and  inquire  of  Mar- 
tial, or  any  other  epigrammatist,  who  he 
meant  by  Titius  or  Sejus,  (the  conmion 
John  a  Noke,  or  John  a  Stile)  under  whom 
'  they  note  all  vices  and  errors  taxable  to  the 
times  :  as  if  there  could  not  be  a.name  for 
a  folly  fitted  to  the  stage,  but  there  must  be 
a  person  in  nature  found  out  to  own  it. 

Dam.  Why,  I  can  fancy  a  person  to  my- 
self, boy,  who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

Boy.  And  in  not  publishing  him,  you  do 
po  man  an  injury.  But  if  you  will  utter  your 
pwn  ill  meaning  on  that  person,  under  the 
author's  words,  you  make  a  libel  of  his  co- 
medy. 

Dam.  O,  he  told  us  that  in  a  prologue, 
long  since. 

JBoy.  If  you  do  the  same  reprehensible  ill 
things,  still  the  same  reprehension  will  serve 
you,  tliough  you  heard  it  afore :  they  are 
bis  own  words,  1  can  invent  no  better,  nor  he. 

Pro.  It  is  the  solemn  vice  of  interpreta- 
^on  that  deforms  the  figure  of  many  a  fair 


scene,  by  drawing  it  awry ;  and,  indeed.  It 
the  civil  murder  of  most  good  plays :  if  f 
see  a  thing  vively  presented  on  the  stage, 
that  the  class  of  custom  (which  is  comedy) 
is  so  held  up  to  me  by  the  poet,  as  I  can 
therein  view  the  daily  examples  of  men's 
lives,  and  images  of  truth,  in  their  manners, 
so  drawn  for  my  deliglit,  or  profit,  as^I 
may  (either  way)  use  them:  and  will' I 
(rather  than  make  that  true  use)  hunt  out 
the  persons  to  defame,  by  my  malice  of 
misapplying?  and  hnperil  the  innocence 
and  candour  of  the  author,  by  this  calum* 
ny '  ?  It  is  an  unjust  way  of  hearing  and  be- 
holding plays,  this,  and  most  unbecoming  a 
gentleman  to  appear  malignantly  witty  in 
another's  work. 

Boy.  They  are  no  other  but  narrow  and 
shrunk  natures,  shrivcPd  up,  poor  things, 
that  cannot  thihk  well  of  themselves,  who 
dare  to  detract  others.  That  signature  is 
upon  them,  and  it  will  last.  A  half-witted 
barbarism!  which  no  barber's  art,  or  his 
balls,  will  ever  expunge  or  take  out. 

Dam.  W  hy,  boy  ?  this  were  a  strange  em- 
pire, or  rather  a  tyranny,  you  would  entitle 
your  poet  to,  over  gentlemen,  that  they 
should  come  to  hear  and  see  p^a}'S,  and  say 
nothing  for  their  money. 

Boy.  O,  yes,  say  what  you  will ;  so  it  be 
to  purpose,  and  in  place. 

DmtL  Can  any  thing  be  out  of  purpose  at 
a  play  ?  I  see  no  reason,  if  1  come  here,  and 
give  my  eighteen  pence,  or  two  shillings  for 
my  seat,  but  I  should  take  it  out  in  censure 
ou  the  stage. 

Boy.  Your  two-shilling- worth  is  allowM 
you :  but  you  will  take  your  ten-shilling- 
worth,  and  more:  and  teach  others  about 
you  to  do  the  like,  that  follow  your  leading 
tace ;  as  if  you  were  to  cry  up  and  down 
every  scene-  by  confederacy,  be  it  right  or 
wrong. 

Dttm.  Who  should  teach  us  the  right,  or 
wrong,  at  a  play  ? 

Boy,  If  your  own  science  cannot  do  it,  or 
the  love  of  modesty  and  truth  ;  all  other  en- 
treaties or  attempts  arc  vain.  You  are  fitter 
spectators  for  the  bears,  than  us,  or  the  pup- 
pets. l''his  is  a  popular  ignorance  indeed, 
domewhat  better  apparel' d  in  you,  than  the 
people ;  but  a  hard-hearted^ and  stiff  igno- 
rance, worthy  a  trewel,  or  a  hammerman  ; 
and  not  only  fit  to  be  scorn' d,  but  to  be  trl* 
umph'd  o'er. 

Dam,  By  whom,  boy  ? 

Boy.  No  particular,  but  the  general  ne« 

gleet,  $nd  silence.  Good  Mr.  Damplay, 
e  yourself  still,  without  a  second ;  few  here 
are  of  your  opinion  to-day,  I  hope;  to-mor- 
row, I  am  sure  there  wjil  be  none,  when  they 
have  ruminated  this# 

Pro.  Let  us  mind  what  you  come  for,  the 
play,  which  will  draw  on  the  epitasis  now. 


'  By  HIS  caJtimny.']  I  apprehend  it  ^ould  be,  **  by  this  calumny,'^  for  the  authoilr  is  apt 
|ihean^  but  the  calumnious  way  of  applying  ge^j^eral  satire  to  particular  persons* 
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[Act  S.  Scttit  9. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE    I. 


Nee.  What  noise  is  that  within  ? 
PU,  Come  to  my  mistress,  all  their 

pons  are  out.  [hour  n  this  t 

Nee,  Mischief  of  men!  what  dar.   what 
Keep.  Uun  for  the  cellar  of  strong  watd^ 

quickly. 

SCENE    If. 

ITo  than  afier]     Compass,  Ironside. 

Com,  Were  you  a  mad-man  to  do  this  at 
t:ible  ?  [ladks> 

And  trouble  ail  the  guests,  to  afTright  the 
And  gentlewomen  ? 

Iron,  Pox  upo*  your  women. 
And  your  half-man  there,  court-sir  AInbe^ 
gT«,  Twine 

A  perfum'd  braggart:  he  must  drink  his 
With  three  parts  water ;  and  bare  amber  ia 
that  too. 
Com,  And  you  must  therefore  break  faa 
face  with  a  glass. 
And  wash  his  nose  in  wine  i 

Iron,  Caunot  he  drink 
Tn  orthodox,  but  he  must  have  his  gums, 
And  panvni  drugs  ? 

Com,  Vou  should  have  us*d  the  glass 
Rather  as  balance,  than  the  sword  ofJustice : 
Hut  you  have  cut  his  face  with  it,  he  bleedi. 
Come,  you  shall  take  your  sanctuary  witb 
me ;  "  [tou  che, 

The  whole  house  will  be  up  in  arms  'gaiist 
Within  this  half  hour:    tiiis    way   to  my 
lodging. 

Rut,  Jjidt/,  Polish,  Keep,  carrying  I*laccntk 
over  the  stage.    Plcasance,  Item, 

Rui*  A  most  rude  action !  carry  her  to 
her  bed ; 
And  use  the  iricace  to  her  w  ith  those  oils. 
Keep  your  news.  Item,  now,  and  lend  thh 
business. 
Ixid.  Good  gossip,  look  to  her. 
Pol,  How  do  you,  sweet  charge  ? 
Ktrp.  She's  in  a  sweat. 
Pol.  I,  and  a  faint  sweat,  marry. 
Rut,  Let  her  alone  to  Tim  ;  he  has  direc^ 
tions.  [ha'  done, 

ril  hear  your  news,  Tim  Item,  when  yo* 
Lad.  Was  ever  such  a  guest  brought  to 
my  table  ?  [breedii^, 

Rut,  These  boistrous  soldiers  ha'  no  betia 
Here  Mr.  Compass  comes:  where's  your 
captain, 

'  Sow  out  your  whole  hag  JyU,'\     It  was  suggested  to  me,  that  sou-  might  here  be  a  cor- 
ruption, and  that  the  poet  might  have  originally  wrote, 

**  Sew  out  your  whole  bag  full." 
To  sezi',  is  to  set  out  an  entertainment  in  its  proper  order,  and  a  sdier  is  a  taster  or  carrer. 
The  word  is  applicable  enough  to  the  occasion  here ;  but  I  do  not  change  the  text,  because 
the  present  reading  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.     Soxv,  or  spread  out  youf 
whole  bag-full  before  the  company. 


Item,  Needle,  Keep,  Pleasance, 

Item,  TTrHERE'S  Mr.  Doctor? 

VV    Nee.  O,  Mr.  Tim  Item, 
His  learned  *potbfcary,  you  are  welcome: 
He  is  within  at  dinner. 

Item.  Dinner!  death! 
That  he  will  eat  now,  having  such  a  bnsmess. 
That  so  concerns  him  ! 

Nee,  Why,  can  any  business 
Concern  a  man  like  his  meat  ? 

Item,  O,  twenty  millions, 
To  a  physician  that's  in  practice :  I 
Do  bring  him  news  from  all  the  points  o'  tlie 

compass, 
<That's  all  the  parts  of  the  sublunary  globe) 
Of  times,  and  double  times. 

Nee,  In,  in,  sweet  Item, 
And  furnish  forth  the  table  with  your  news  : 
Deserve  your  dinner :  *  sow  out  your  whole 

bag  iuW : 
The  guests  will  hear  it. 

Item.  1  heard  they  were  out. 

Nee,  But  they  are  piecM,  and  put  toge- 
ther again;  [ojtnig: 
You  may  go  in,  youMl  lind  them  at  high 
The  parson  has  an  edifying  stomach, 
And  a  persuading  palate  (like  his  name  :) 
He  hutn  begun  three  draughts  of  sack  **  in 

doctrines, 
*•  And  four  in  uses." 

Item,  And  they  follow  him  ? 

Nee.  No,  sir  Diaphanous  is  a  recusant 
In  sack,     lie  only  takes  it  in  French  wine, 
With  an  allay  of  water.     In,  in,  Item, 
Apd  leave  vour  peeping. 

Keep,  I  have  a  raontli's  mind    ^ 
To  peep  a  little  too.    Sweet  mas'  Needle, 
How  arc  they  set  ? 

Nee.  At  the  board's  end,  my  lady — 

Keep.  And  my  young  mistrt-ss  by  her  ? 

Atf.  Yes,  the  parson, 
On  tiie  right  hand  (as  he'll  not  lose  his 

place  % 

For  thruating)  and  'gainst  him  Mrs.  Polish  : 
Next,  sir  Diaphanous,  against  sir  Moth ; 
Knights,  one  again  another :  then  the  soldier. 
The  man  of  war ;  and  man  of  peace,  the 

lawyer;^ 
Then  the  pert  Doctor,  and  the  politic  Bias, 
Aricl  Mr.  Compass  circumscribeth  all. 

/Vt.  Nurse  Keep,  nurse  Keep ! 

[^  iwise  within. 


Ak;t  3.  Scene  8.] ' 
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Rudhudibrass  de  Ironside } 

Com,  Gone  out  of  doors. 

Lad,  Would  he  had  ne'er  come  in  theoi, 

I  may  ivish. 

He  has  discredited  my  house,  and  board. 

With   his  rude  swaggering  manners,   and 

endangered  [pon) 

My  niece's  health  (by  drawingof  his  wea- 

God  knows  bow  far :  for  Mr.  Doctor  docs 

not  [say  so, 

Com,  Ttie  doctor  is  an  ass  t})en,  if  he 
And  cannot  with  his  conjuring  names,  Hip- 
pocrates, 
Oalen,  or  Rasis,  Avicen,  Averroes, 
Cure  a  poor  wench's  falling  in  a  swoon  : 
Which  a  poor  farthing  changed  in  Rosa  solis. 
Or  Cinnamon  water  would. 

JLad.  How  now  ?  how  does  she  ? 

Xe€p,  She's  somewliat  better:  Mr.  Item 
has  brought  her 
A  little  about. 

PoL  But  there's  sir  Motii,  your  brother. 
Is  fall'n  into  a  fit  o'  the'  Uapp)  plex ; 
It  were  a  happy  place  for  him  and  us. 
If  he  could  to  steal-to  heaven  thus  :  'all  the 

house 
Are  calling  Mr.  Doctor,  Mr.  Doctor. 
The  parson  he  has  gi'n  him  gone,  this  half 

hour; 
He's  pale  in  the  mouth  «iU*cady  for  the  fear 
O'  the  fierce  captain. 
.,     Lad,  Help  uie  to  my  chamber, 
Nurse  Keep  :  would  I  cuuldsee  the  day  no 
more,  [cloud ; 

But  night  hung  ovtr  me,  like  some  dark 
That,  buried  with  tiiis  loss  of  my  good  name, 
I  and  my  house  might  perish  thus  forgot- 
•  tea- [afflicts  me 

Com,  Her  taking  it  to  heart  thus  more 
Than  all  these  accidents,  for  they'll  blow 


Silk.  There's  nothing  vexes  me,  but  that 
he  has  stain'd 
My  new  white  sattin  doublet,  and  hcspattei*^d 
My  spick  and  span  silk-stockings  o'  the  day 
Tliey  were  drawn  on  ;  .and  here's  a  spot  i' 
my  hose  too. 
Com.  Shrewd  maims !  your  clothes  are 
wounded  desperately ; 
And  that  (1  think)  troubles  a  courtier  more. 
An  exact  courtier,  than  a  gash  in  his  flesh. 
Silk,  My  flesh  ?  1  swear  had  he  giv'n  me 
twice  so  much, 
I  never  should  ha'  reckon'd  it    But  m/ 

clothes 
To  be  defac'd  and  stigmatiz'd  so  foully  I 
I  take  it  as  a  contumely  done  me. 
Above  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  to  right. 
Com.  Why,  then  you'll  challenge  him  } 
Silk,  I  Will  advise,  [law  ; 

Though  Mr.  Practise  here  doth  urge  the 
'  And  reparation  it  will  make  me  of  credit. 
Beside  great  damages.     (Let  him  pack  my 
jury.)  [that  18 

^  Cofti,  He  speaks  like  Mr.  Practise,  one 
The  child  of  a  profession  he  is  vow'd  to. 
And  servant  to  the  study  he  hath  taken, 
'  A  pure  apprentice  at  law  !  but  you  nnist 

have 
The  counsel  o'  the  sword,  and  square  your 

actbn 
Unto  their  canons,  and  that  brotherhood^ 
If  you  do  right. 

7Vfl.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Compass, 
You  speak  not  like  a  friend  unto  the  laws. 
Nor  scarce  a  subject,  to  persuade  him  thus 
Unto  the  breach  o'  the  peace  :  sir,  you  for- 
get 
There  is  a  court  above,  the  Star-chamber*, 
To  punish  routs  and  riots. 

Com,  No,  young  master,        [term-time. 
Although  your  ua.nie  be  Practise  there  in 
1  do  reuiciiiber  it.     But  you'll  not  hear 
What  1  was  bouud  to  say ;  but  like  a  wild 
Young  haggard  justice,  fly  at  breach  o'  the 

peace. 
Before  you  know  whetherth^  amorous  knight 
Dares  break  the  peace  of  conscience  in  a 
duel.  [my  friend ; 

Silk.  T  roth^  Mr.  Compass,  I  take  you 
You  shall  appoint  of  me  in  any  matter 
That's  reasonable,  so  we  may  meet  fair. 
On  even  terms. 
Com.  I  shall  pcrsifede  no  other, 


SCENE    III. 
Practise,  Silk-worm,  Compass. 

Pra.  It  was  a  barbarous  injury,  I  confess : 
But  if  you  will  be  counsell'd,  sir,  by  me. 
The  reverend  law  lies  open  to  repair , 
Your  reputation.  That  will  gi'  you  dama- 
ges ;  [known 
Five  thousand  pouAd  for  a  finger,  I  have 
Given  in  court ;  and  let  me  pack  your  jury. 

*  And  REPUTATION  it  will  make  of  credit.']    Here  is  a  tautology,  in  the  words  reputation 
qf  credit,  that  Jonson  could  not  be  guilty  of.    The  true  reading  ieems  to  be, 

Ajid  reparation  it  will  make  mc  of  credit. 
.  I  have  given  it  a  place  in  the  text :  he  said  before. 
The  reverend  law  lies  open  to  repair 

Your  reputation 

«nd  this  warrants  the  correction  made  above. 
'  And  servant  to  the  study  lie  hath  taken, 
A  pure  APPRENTICE  AT  LAW  !]    An  apprentice  at  law  was  an  antienl  term,  by  which 
barristers  at  law  were  formerly  called. 

*  Tliere  is  a  court  above,  of  ifte  Star-chamber,]    I  strike  out  the  particle  of.    The  Star- 
chamber  was  tlie  pourt  in  which  such  offences  were  then  go^^nizable. 
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[Act  3.  Scene  4 


(And  take  your  leftmed  council  to  advise 
you)  [meet  him 

I'll  run  along  >vith  him.    You  say  you'll 
On  even  terms.    1  do  not  see  indeed 
How  that  can  be  'twixt  ironside  and  you. 
Now  I  consider  it.    He  is  my  brother. 
(I  do  confess  we  ha*  calFd  so  twenty  year :) 
But  you  are,  sir,  a  knight  in  court,  allied 

there. 
And  so  befriended,  you  may  easily  answer 
,  The  worst  success :   he  a  known,  noted, 
bold  [him ; 

Boy  o*  the  sword,  hath  all  men's  eyes  upon 
And  there's  no  London-jury,  but  are  led 
In  evidence,  as  far  by  common%me. 
As  they  are  by  present  deposition. 
Then  you  have  many  brethren,  and  near 

kinsmen. 
If  he  kill  you,  it  will  be  a  lasting  quarrel 
^Twixt   them  and   him.      Whereas    Rud. 

Ironside, 
Although  he  ha'  got  his  head  into  a  beaver, 
With  a  huge  feather,  'a  but  a  currier's  son. 
And  has  two  old  cordovan  skins  to  leave 
In  leather  caps  to  mourn  him  in,  if  he  die. 
Again,  vou  are  generally  beloved,  he  hated 
•So  niiich,  that  all  the  hearts  and  votes  of  men 
Go  with  you,  in  the  wishing  all  prosperity 
Unto  your  purpose  :  he's  a  fat,  corpulent, 
Unwieldly  fellow  :  you,  a  dieted  spark. 
Fit  for  the  combat.    H  e  has  kill'd  bo  many. 
As  it  is  ten  to  one  his  turn  is  next 
You  never  fought  with  any  ;  less,  slew  any  :- 
And  therefore  nave  the  better  hopes  before 

you*. 
I  hope  these  things,  thus  specified  unto  }-ou. 
Are  fair  advantages  ;  you  cannot  encounter 
Him  upon  equal  terms.    Beside,  sir  Silk- 
worm, 
He  hath  done  you  wrong  in  a  most  high 

decree : 
And  sense  of  such  an  injury  receiv'd 
Should  so  exacuate,  and  whet  your  cht>ler, 
As  you  should  count  yourself  an  host  of 
men,  [brave  sir^ 

Compar'd  to  him.      And  therefore    you, 
Ha^e  no  more  reason  to  provoke,  or  chal- 
lenge 
Him  than  the  huge  great  port^  has  to  try 
His  strength  upon  an  infant^. 

^»7^.  Mr.  Compass, 
You  rather  spur  me  on,  than  any  way 
Abate  my  courage  to  the  enterprize. 
Com.  All  counsel's  as  it's  taken :  if  you 
stand 
On  point  of  honour,  not  t'have  any  odds. 


I  bare  rather  then  dissuaded  yoa,   tfaas 

otherwise: 
If  upon  terms  of  humour  and  reveftge, 
I  have  encourag'd  you.    So  that  I  thinky 
I  have  done  the  part  of  a  frieftd  on  eitiicr 

side: 
In  furnishing  your  fear  with  matter  first. 
If  you  have  any :  or,  if  you  dart  fight. 
To  heighten  and  confirm  your  rvsolutioa. 
Fra.  I  now  do  crave  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Compass : 
I  did  not  apprehend  your  way  before. 
The  true  perimeter  of  it :  you  liavc  circles. 
And  such  fine  draughts  about ! 

Silk.  Sir,  1  do  thank  you^ 
1  thank  you»  Mr.  Compass,  heartily. 
I  must  confess,  I  never  fought  before. 
And  ril  be  glad  to  do  things  orderly. 
In  the  right  place :  1  pray  yoM  instruct  roe. 
Is'tbest  1  fight  ambitiously,  or  m^iciousjy* 
Com,  Sir,  if  you  never  fought  before,  be 
wary, 
Trust  not  yourself  too  mueh^ 
Silk.  Why  ?  i  assure  you, 
I'm  very  angry. 

Com.  Do  not  suffer,  though^ 
The  flatuous,  windy  cboler  of  your  heart. 
To  move  the  clapper  of  your  undcrstandia^ 
Which  is  the  guiding  faculty,  your  reasoo: 
You  know  not,  if  you'll  figut,  or  no,  being 

brought 
Upo'  the  place. 

Silk.  Q  yes,  I  have  imagin'd  [farioci 

Him  treble  arni'd,  provok'd  too,  2od  as 
As  Homer  makes  Achilles;  and  I  find 
Myself  not  irighted  with  his  fame  one  jot 
Cam.  Well^  yet  take  heed.     These  fight- 
imaginary,  [dow?  • 

Are  less  than  skirmishes ;  the  fight  of  sbi- 
For  shaclows  have  their  figure,  motion, 
And  their  umbratil  action,  from  the  red 
Posture  and  motion  of  the  body's  act : 
Whereas  (imaginarily)  many  times. 
Those  men  may  fight,  dare  scarce  eye  g» 

another. 
And  much  less  meet.    But  if  there  be  ac 
help.  flenge. 

Faith  I  would  wish  you,  send  him  a  fair  c^ 
Silk.  I  will  go  pen  it  presently. 
Com.  But  word  it 
In  the  most  generous  terms. 
Silk.  Let  me  alone.         [kind  of  quarrel 
Pra.  And  silken  phrasd;  the  c6urtlietf 
Com.  He'll  make  it  a  petition   for  hs 
peace.  [by  Uw '. 

Pra.  O,  yes,  of  right,  and  he  may  dot 


*  uind  therefore  fuive  the  hopes  before  you."]  A  word  appears  to  be  lost  at  the  press ;  whjt 
Mood  originally  in  the  poet's  manuscript  is  difficult  to  say.  Some  epithet  i%  fairer,  betteri 
or  any  otner  equivalent  term,  must  be  added  to  complete  the  sense  and  measure,  i  give 
the  last  a  place,  because /air  occurs  in  the  next  sentence  following. 

*  Than  the  huge  great  porter.]  It  may  mean  any  great  overgrown  porter;  but 
seems,  as  Dr.  Grey  observes,  particularly  to  allude  to  the  king's  porter ;  wlio  was  very 
fcig  and  tail,  ntar  seven  feet  high. 

'  Com.  He'UfnakeitavETJTi 

There  is  no  account  to  bt  kmd 


PETITION  for  his  pcac^. 
Pra.  O,  yw,  or  right,  and  ht  may  daft  by  /rtW.] 


J 
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SCENE    IV. 

Rut,  Palate,  Bias,  bringing  out  InUrett  in  a 
chair :  Item,  PoUsh,  foUomng, 

Rut.  Come,  bring  him  out  into  the  air  a 
little : 
There,  set  turn  down.    Bow  him,  yet  bow 

him  more. 
Dash  that  same  glass  of  water  in  his  face  : 
Now  tweak  him  by  the  nose.    Hard,  harder 

yet: 
If  it  but  call  the  blood  up  from  the  heart, 
I  ask  no  more.    See,  what  a  fear  can  do  ! 
Pinch  him  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  now ; 
nip  him,  nip  him. 

Ite,  He  feels,  there's  life  tn  him. 

Pal,  He  groans,  and  stirs. 

Rut.  Tell  him  the  captain's  gone. 

Int.  Hal  ^         ^ 

Pal.  He's  gone,  sir.  [ear. 

Rut.  Gi'  him  a  box,  hard,  hard,  on  his  left 

Int.  O! 

Rut.  How  do  you  feel  yourself? 

Int.  Sore,  sore. 

Mut.  But  where? 

Int.  V  my  neck. 

Rut.  I  nipt  him  there. 

Int.  And  i'  ni)[  head.  [those  sinews. 

Rut.  I  box'd  him  twice  or  thrice,  to  move 

Bia.  I  swear  you  did. 

Pol.  What  a  brare  man's  a  doctor, 
To  beat  one  into  health!    I  thought  his 
blows  [more 

Would  e'en  ha'  kill'd  him  ;  he  did  feel  no 
Than  a  great  horse. 

Int.  Is  the  wild  captain  gone  ? 
That  man  of  murder  ? 

Bia.  Ail  is  calm  and  quiet  [well. 

Int.  Sau'  you  so,  rousin  Bias  ?  then  all's 

Pal.  How  quickly  a  man  is,lost! 

Bia.  And  soon  recover' d ! 

Fol.  Where  there  are  means,  and  doctors, 
learned  men. 
And  their  apothecaries,  who  are  not  now 
(As  Chaucer  says)  their  friendship  to  begin. 
Well,  could  they  teach  each  other  how  to 

win 
r  their  swath  bands 

Rut.  Leave  your  poetry,  good  gossip, 
"Your  Chaucer's  clouts,  and  wash  your  dishes 

with  *em. 
We  must  rub  up  the  roots  of  his  disease. 
And  crave  your  peace  awhile,  or  else  your 
absence. 

Pol.  Nay,  I  know  when  to  hold  my  peace. 

Rut.  Then  do  it  [your  pulse. 

Gi'  me  your  hand,  sir  Moth.     Lefs  feel 
It  is  a  pursiness^  a  kind  of  stoppage. 
Or  humour  o'  the  purse,  for  want  of  exercise. 
That  you  are  troubled  with :  some  ligatures 
I'  th'  neck  of  your  vesica,  or  m/arsupium,  * 


.^re  so  close  knit,  that  you  eannot  evapo- 
rate ; 

And  therefore  you  must  use  relaxfttives. 

Beside,  they  say,  you  are  so  restive  grown^  . 

You  cannot  but  with  trouble  put  your  hand 

Into  your  pocket  to  discharge  a  reckouing. 

And 'this  we  sons  of  physick  do  call  cfhi- 
mgra, 

A  kind  of  cramp,  or  hand-gout.    You  shall 
purge  lor't. 
Ite.  Indeed  your  worship  should  dp  well 
t'  advise  him  [wa^s  f 

To  cleanse  his  body,  all  the  three  high- 

I'hat  is,  by  sweat,  purge,  and  phlebotomy. 
Rut,  You  say  well,  learned  Tim  ;  I'll 
first  prescribe  him  .  [week 

To  give  his  purse  a  purge,  once,  twice  a 

At  dice,  or  cards :  and  when  the  weather  is 
open. 

Sweat  at  a  uow ling-alley  \  or  be  let  blood 

I'  the  lending  vein,  and  bleed  a  matter  of 
fifty 

Or  threescore  ounces  at  a  time.    Then  put 

Your  thumbs  under  your  girdle,  and  have 
somebody  [more  ease. 

Else  pull  out  your  purse  for  you,  till  with 

And  a  good  habit  you  can  do  it  yourself. 

And  then  be  sure  always  to  keep  good  diet ; 

And  ha'  your  table  furnish'd  from  one  end 

Unto  tli^  t'other :  it  is  good  for  the  eyes ; 

But  feed  you  on  one  dish  still,  ha'  your  diet- 
drink 

Ever  in  bottles  ready,  which  must  come 

From  the  Km(|r*s-bead :  I  will  prescribe  you 
nothing. 

But  what  I'll  take  before  you'mine  own  self; 

That  is  my  course  with  all  my  patients. 
Pal.  Very  methodical,  secundum  artem, 
Bia,  And  very  safe  pro  captu  recipitntis. 
Pol.  All  errant  learned  men,  how  they 

'spute  Latin  ! 
Rut.  I  had  It  of  a  Jew,  and  a  great  Rabbi, 

Who  every  morning  cast  his  cup  of  White- 
wine 

With  sugar,  and  by  the  residence  i'  the 
bottom. 

Would  make  report  of  any  chronic  malady. 

Such  as  sir^oth's  is,  bemg  an  oppilation 

In  that  you  call  the  neck  o'  the  money- 
bladder, 

Most  anatomical,  and  by  dissection. 


£sUer  Nurse. 

Keep.  O,  Mr.  Doctor,  and  his  'pothecary  I 
Good  Mr.  Item,  and  my  mistress  Polish  1 
We  need  you  all  above !  she's  fall'n  again 
In  a  worse  fit  than  ever. 

Pol.  Who? 

Kesp.  Your  charge. 

Pol.  Come  away,  gentlemen. 

Int.  This  fit  with  tlie  doctor 
Hath  mended  me  past  expectation. 

of  the  time  when  this  play  was  first  represented :  the  above  lines  seem  to  refer  to  the 
petition  ff  right,  as  it  was  called;  and  were  probably  added  by  the  editor  of  the  Mm 
^1640.     • 
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SCENE    V. 

Compass,  Diaphanous,  Practise,  Bias,  Ironr 
side. 

Corn,  O  sir  Diaphanous,  ha'  you  done  ? 

Dia.  1  ha'  brought  it. 

Pra.  That's  well. 

Com.  But  who  shall  carry  it  now } 

Dia,  A  friend: 
ril  find  a  friend  to  carry  it ;  Mr.  Bias  here 
Will  not  deny  me  that 

Bia.  WliatisH? 

Dia,  To  carry 
A  challenge  I  have  writ  unto  the  captain. 

Bia.   Faith,  but   I  will,  sir;    you  shall 
pardon  me 
For  a  twi-reasou  of  state :  PU  bear  ho  chal- 
lenges ; 
I  will  not  hazard  my  lord's  favour  so ; 
Or  forfeit  mine  own  judgment  with 

honour,  [me 

To  turn  a  ruffian :    I  have  to  commend 
Nought  but  his  lordship's  good  opinion ; 
And  to  it  my  Kallygraphy,  a  fair  hand. 
Fit  for  a  secretary  ;  now  you  know,  a  man's 

hand 
Being  his  executing  part  in  fight, 
Is  more  obnoxious  to  the  common  peril 

Dia.  You  shall  not  fight,  sir,  you  shall 
only  search 
My  antagonist ;  commit  us  fairly  there 
Upo'  the  ground  in  equal  terms. 

Bia.  O,  sir! 
But  if  my  lord  should  hear  I  stood  at  end 
Of  any  quarrel,  'twere  an  end  of  me 
In  a  state-course  !  I  ha'  read  the  politicks ; 
And  heard  th'  opinions  of  our  beit  divines. 

Com.  1  he  gentleman  has  reason  !  Where 
was  first  [cradle 

The  birth  of  your  acquaintance^   or   the 
Of  your  strict  friendship  made  } 

Dia.  Wc  met  in  France,  sir. 

Com.  In  France !  that  garden  of  humanity, 
The  very  seed-plot  of  all  courtesies : 
1  wonder  that  your  friendship  snck'd  that 

aliment. 
The  milk  of  France ;  and  sec  this  sour  effect 
It  doth  produce,  'gainst  all  the  sweets  of 

travel : 
There,  every  gentleman  professing  arms. 
Thinks  he  is  bound  in  honour  to  embrace 
The  bearing  of  a  challenge  for  another. 
Without  or  questioning' the  cause,  or  asking 
Jjcast  colour  of  a  reason.    There's  no  cow- 
ardice, [fore  ? 
No  poultrounery,  like  urging  why  ?  where- 
But  carry  a  challenn;e,  die,  and  do  the  thing. 

Bia.    Why,  hear  you,  Mr.  Compass,  I 

but  crave  [challenge. 

Your  ear  in  private  :   I  would  carry  his 

If  1  but  hop'd  your  captain  angry  enough 

To  kill  him,  for  (to  tell  you  truth)  this 

knight 
Is  an  impertinent  in  court,  (we  think  him :) 
And  troubles  my  lord's  lodgings,  and  his 
table 


With  freijuent,  and  unnecessary  visits. 
Which  we  (tlie  better  sort  of  servants)  lib 

not: 
Being  his  fellows  in  all  other  places, 
But  at  our  master's  board ;  and  we  disdain 
To  do  those  servile  offices*  oft-times. 
His  foolish  pride  and  empire  vrill  exact. 
Against  the  heart,  or  humour  of  a  geDtl6 
man. 
Com.  Truth,  Mr.  Bias,  I'd  not  ha'  \oi 
think 
I  speak  to  flatter  you ;  but  yoa  arc  one 
O'  the  deepest  politicks  I  ever  met. 
And  the  roost  subtily  rational.     1  adicirr 

you. 
But  do  not  you  conceive  in  such  a  case, 
T  hat  you  are  accessary  to  his'dcath, 
From  whom  you  carry  a  challenge  vitii 
such  purpose  ? 
Bia.  Sir,  the  corruption  of  one  thiog  ii 
nature. 
Is  held  the  generation  of  another;  , 

And  therefore,  I  had  as  Iteve  be  accessarr 
Unto  hit  death,  as  to  his  life. 

Com.  A  new 
Moral  philosophy  too!  you'll  carry't  tbeo. 
Bia.  If  I  were  sure  'twould  not  incense 
his  choler 
To  beat  the  messenger. 

Com.  O,  I'll  secure  you. 
You  shall  deliver  it  in  my  lodging,  safelj, 
And  do  vour  friend  a  service  wOTtfay  tbanU 
Bia.  I'll  venture  it  upon  so  good  induc- 
tion. 
To  rid  the  court  of  an  impediment. 
This  baggage  knight. 

Enter  Ironside. 
Iro.  Peace  to  you  all,  gentlemen. 
Save  to  this  mushroom,  who  I  hear  b  iik- 

nacing 
Me  with  a  challenge  ;  which  I  come  to  9i>- 
ticipate,  [fight,  sir) 

And  save  the  law   a  labour,      nill  yoo 
Dia.  Yes,  in  my  shirt. 
Iro.  O,  that's  to  save  your  doublet; 
I  know  it  a  court-trick;  you  had  rather  haw 
An  ulcer  in  your  body,  than  a  pink 
More  i'  your  clothes. 

Dia.  Captain,  you  are  a  coward, 
If  you'll  not  fight  i'  your  shirt. 

Iro.  Sir,  I  cio  not  mean 
To  put  it  off  for  that,  nor  yet  my  doublet 
You've  cause  to  call  me  coward,  that  wore 
fear  [v^^ 

The  stroke  of  the  common  and  life-giviDf 
Than  all  your  fury  and  the  panoply. 
Pra.  (Which  is  at  best,  but  a  thin  linf* 
armour.) 
I  think  a  cup  of  generous  wine  were  belter, 
Than  fightuig  i'  your  shirts. 
Dia.  Sir,  sir,  my  valour. 
It  is  a  valour  of  another  nature. 
Than  to  be  mended  by  a  cup  of  wine. 
Com.  I  should  be  glad  to  bear  of  any 
valours. 
Differing  in  kind ;  who  have  known  hitbcrtoi 
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Only  one  virtue  they  call  fortitude. 
Worthy  the  name  of  valour.  , 

Ito,  Which  who  hath  not. 
Is  justly  thought  a  coward :  and  he  is  such. 

Did,  O,  you  ha'  read  the  play  there,  the 
New  Inn, 
Of  Jonsoo's,  that  decries  all  other  valour, 
But  what  is  for  the  publick. 

Ito,  I  do  that  too. 
But  did  not  learn  it  there ;  I  think  no  valour 
L.ies  for  a  private  cause. 

Dia,  Sir,  Til  redargue  you 
By  disputation. 

Com,  O  let's  hear  this ! 
I  long  to  hear  a  man  dispute  in  his  shirt 
Of  valour,  and  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand. , 

Pro.  His  valour  will  take  cold,  put  on 
Your  doublet.  [deceived ; 

Com.  His  valour  will  keep  cold,  you  are 
And  relish  much  the  sweeter  in  our  ears : 
It  may  be  too,  i*  the  ordinance  of  nature, 
Their  valours  are  not  yet  so  combatant. 
Or  truly  antagonistic,  as  to  fight. 
But  may  admit  to  hear  of  some  divisions 
Of  fortitude,  may  put  'em  off  their  quarrel. 

Dia,  I  would  have  no  man  think  me  so 
ungovern'd. 
Or  subject  to  my  passion,  but  I  can 
Read  him  a  lecture  'twixt  my  undertakings 
And  executions :  I  do  know  all  kinds 
Of  doing  the  business,  which  the  town  calls 
valour.  [top's  his  author  ! 

Cam,  Yes,  he  has  read  the  town.  Town- 
Your  first  ? 

Dia,  Is  a  rash  head-long  unexperience. 

Com,  Which  is  in  children,  fools,  or  your 
street-gallants 
O'  the  first  head. 

Tra,  A  pretty  kind  of  valour ! 

Com,  Commend  him,  he  will  spin  it  out 
in's  shirt, 
Fine  as  that  thread. 

Dta,  The  next,  an  indiscreet 
Presumption,  grounded  upon  often  scapes. 

Com.  Or  th'  insufficiency  of  adversaries : 
And  this  is  in  your  common  fighting  bro- 
thers. 
Your  old  Perdu' s,  who  (after  time)  do  think. 
The  one,  that  they  are  shot-free,  the  other 

sword-free. 
YoKr  third  ? 

Dia.  U  nought  but  an  excess  of  choler. 
That  reigns  in  testy  old  men 

Ctwi.  Noblemen's  porters. 
And  self-conceited  poets. 

Dia.  And  is  rather 
A  peevishness,  than  any  part  of  valour. 

rra.  He  but  rehearses,  he  concludes  no 
.  valour.  [practis'd. 

Com,  A  history  of  distempers,  as  they  are 
|lis  harangue  unuertaketb,  and  no  more. 
Your  next  ? 

Dia.  Is  a  dull  desperate  resolving.       [or 

Com,  In  case  of  some  necessitous  misery. 
Incumbent  mischief. 

Pta,  Nanownessofmind, 


Or  ignorance  being  the  root  of  it. 

Dia,  Which  you  shall  find  in  ^mesters, 
quite  blown  up.  [traitors. 

Com,  Bankrupt  merchants,  undiscovered 
Prtu  Or  your  exemplified  malefactors, 
That  have  surviv'd  their  infamy  and  punish- 
ment. 
Com.  One  that  hath  lost  his  ears  by  a  just 
sentence 
O'  the  Star-chamber,  a  right  valiant  knave — 
And  is  a  histrionical  contempt 
Of  what  a  man  fears  most ;  it  being  a  mis- 
chief 
In  his  own  apprehension  unavoidable. 
Pra,  Which  is  in  cowards  wounded  mor- 
tally. 
Or  thieves  adjudg'd  to  die. 

Com,  This  is  a  valour 
I  should  desire  much  to  see  encouragM ; 
As  being  a  special  entertainment  [sport 

For  our  rogue  people,  and  make  oft  ^ood 
Unto  'em,  from  the  gallows  to  the  ground. 

Dia,  But  mine  is  a  judicial  resolving. 
Or  liberal  undertaking  of  a  danger--^- 
Com,  That  might  be  avoided. 
Dia.  I,  and  with  assurance. 
That  it  is  found  in  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
Of  the  best  sheaf. 

Com,  Who  having  lives  to  lose. 
Like  private  men,  have  yet  a  world  of. 
honour 

And  public  reputation  to  defend 

Bia,   Which    in   the    brave    historified 
Greeks, 
And  Romans,  you  shall  read  of. 

Com,  And  (no  doubt)  [deputies. 

May  in  our  aldermen  meet  it,  ana  their 
The  soldiers  of  the  city,  valiant  bladts. 
Who  (rather  than  their  houses  should  be 

ransack'd) 
Would  fight  it  out,    like  so    many  wild 

beasts; 
Not  for  the  fury  they  are  commonly  arm'd 
with,  [torn 

But  the  close  manner  of  their  fight  and  cus- 
Of  joining  head  to  head,  and  foot  to  foot. 
Iro,  And  which  of  these  so  well-prest 
resolutions 
Am  I  to  encounter  now  ?  for  commonly. 
Men  that  have  so  much  choice  before  'em, 

have 
Some  trouble  to  resolve  of  any  one. 
Bia,  There  are  three  valours  yet,  which 
sir  Diaphanous 
Hath  (with  his  leave)  not  touch'd. 
Dia,  Yea ;  which  are  those } 
Pra,  He  perks  at  that ! 
Com,  Nay,  he  does  more,  he  chatters 
Bitu  A  pnilosophical  contempt  of  death 
Is  one :  then  an  infused  kind  of^ valour. 
Wrought  in  us  by  our  genii,  or  good  spirits ; 
Of  which  the  gallant  £thnicks  had  deep 
sense,  [man. 

Who  generally  held,  that  no  great  states- 
Scholar,  or  soldier,  e'er  did  any  thing 
Sine  divino  aliquo  affiattu 
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Pra.  But  there's  a  cliristhu  valour  'bov^e 
these  loo '. 

Bia.  Which  is  a  quiet  patient  toleration 
Of  whatsoever  the  malicious  world 
With  injury  doth  unto  you  ;  and  consists 
Id  passion  more  than  action,  sir  Diaphanous. 

Dia,  Sure,  I  do  take  mine  to  be  christian 
•    -valour —  [justify, 

Com,  You  may  mistake  tho'.    Can  you 
On  any  cause,  this  seeking  to  deface 
The  divine  imag^  in  man } 

Bia.  O  sir! 
Let  'em  alone :  is  not  Diaphanous 
Afl  much  a  divine  image,  as  is  f  ronside  ? 
Let  imagi'S  fighti  if  they  will  fight,  a  god's 
name. 

SCENE    VI. 

\Tq  them  irUcrvtmng]    Keep,  Needle, 

Jnleresl. 
Keep,  Wliere's  Mr.  Needle?  saw  you  Mr. 
Needle? 
We  are  undone.  * 

Com,  W.hat  ails  the  frantic  nurse  ? 
Keep.  My  mistreis  is  undone,  she's  cry- 
ing out! 
Where  is  tluar  man  lyow  ?  .Mr.  Needle  ? 
Nee.  Here.  f  midwife. 

Keep.  Bur  for  the  party,  Mrs.  Chair,  the 
Nay,  look  how  the  man  stands  as  he  were 

gok^tf. 
She's  lost  tf  you  not  haste  away  the  party. 
Nee,  Where's  the  doctor? 
Keep.  Where  a  scoffing  man  is. 
And  his  apothecary  little  better ;       [patch. 
They  'hiugh  and  jeer  at  all :  will  you  dis- 
And  fetch  the  party  quickly  to  ourmistri'ss  ? 
We  are  all  undone  !  the  tympany  will  out 
else.   ?  [butter'd  ne^'s  ! 

Int.  News,  news,  good  news,  better  than 
My  niece  ia  found  with  child,  the  doctor 

tells  me, 
And  fairn  in  labour. 
..    Com.  How  ? 

Int.  The  portion's  paid  ! 
The  portion— O  the  captain !  is  he  here  ? 

lExit. 
Pra.  H'  has  spy'd  your  swords  out !  put 
'em  up,  put  up, 
You've  driven  him  hence,  and  yet  your 
quarrel's  ended, 
/ro.  In  a  most  strange  discovery. 
PuL  Of  light  gold.  [the  omen 

Di(L  And  crack'd  within  the  ring.  I  take 
As  a  good  omen. 

Pra,  Then  put  up  your  sword. 
And  on  your  doublet    GiVe  the  captain 
thanks.  [noble  captain ; 

Dia,  I  had  been  ahiPd  else.    Thank  you. 
Your  quorrelltng  caut'd  all  this. 
Iro.  VVhcri^'s Compass? 
Pra.  Gone,  [fear. 

Shrunk  hence,  contracted  to  his  centre,  I 


Iro.  The  slip  is  his  th«n. 

Dia.  I  had  tike  t'  have  been  [me, 

Abus'd  t*  the  business,  had  the  slip  akir'd  on 
A  cojmterfeit. 

Bia   Sir,  we  are  all  abus'd : 
As  many  as  v^err  brought  on  to  be  suitors; 
And  we  will  join  in  thanks,  all  !•  the  cap- 
tain. 
And  to  his  fortune  that  so  brought  usoC 


CHORUS. 

Dam.  THIS  was  a  pitiful  poor  shift  o* 
your  poet,  boy,  to  make  his  prime  woman 
with  child,  and  fall  in  labour,  just  to  com- 
pose a  quarrel. 

Bof^.  With  whose  borrowed  ears  have  yoQ 
heard,  sir,  all  this  while,  that  yon  can  mk^ 
take  the  current  of  our  sceneso  ?  The  stream 
of  the  argument  threatened  her  beiD^  witk 
child  trom  the  very  beginning ;  for  it  }ne- 
sented  her  in  the  Arst  of  the  second  act  wift 
some  apparent  note  of  infirmity  or  dafed, 
from  knowledge  of  which  the  auditory  weit 
rightly  to  be  suspended  by  the  aothor,  t3 
the  quarrel,  which  was  but  the  accidental 
cause,  hastened  on  the  discovery  of  it,  in 
occasioning  her  affright,  which  aMde  her 
fall  into  her  throes  presently,  and  wilhii 
that  compass  of  time  allowed  to  the  oomedy; 
wherein  the  poet  exprest  his  prime  artilitt, 
ratlier  than  any  error,  that  the  detectioi 
ot  her  beinj^  with  child  should  deteimiiae  the 
quarrel,  which  had  produc'd  it. 

Pro.  The  boy  is  too  kurd  for  you,  brother 
Damplay  ;  best  mark  the  play,  and  let  lum 
alone. 

Dam.  I  care  not  for  marking  the  play; 
ril  damn  it,  talk,  and  do  that  1  come  for. 
I  will  not  have  gentlemen  lote  their  pri^ 
vilege,  nor  I  myself  my  prerogative,  for 
ne'er  an  over-grown  or  superannuated  poet 
of  *eui  all.  He  shall  not  give  roe  the  law: 
r  will  censure  and  be  witty,  and  take  nf 
tobacco,  and  enjoy  my  Magna  duirta  oi 
reprehension,  as  my  predecesscars  have  doot 
be  lore  me. 

Boy.  Even  to  licence  and  absurdity. 

Pro.  Not  now,  because  the  gentlewoman 
is  in  travel,  and  the  midwife  may  cotne  on 
the  sooner,  to  put  her  and  us  out  of  our  pain. 

Dam.  Well,  look  to  your  business  after- 
ward, boy,  that  all  things  be  clear,  and 
comepropcrlv  forth,  suited  and  ael  toee- 
ther ;  for  1  will  search  what  follows  aeveruy, 
and  to  the  nail. 

Boy,  Let  vour  nail  run  smooth  then,  and 
not  scratch,  lest  the  author  be  bold  to  pare 
it  to  the  quick,  and  make  it  smart :  you'll 
find  him  as  severe  as  yourself. 

Dam,  A  shrewd  boy  !  and  has  me  every 
where.  The  midwife  is  come,  she  hm 
made  haste. 


•  Bat  ihere't  a  christian  valour  'bofve  these  too.]    Perhaps  it  should  be  read  'ko9e 
two ;  though,  as  the  former  is  sense,  i  make  no  alteration. 
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ACT      IV. 


SCENE    !. 

0udr,  Needle,  Keep, 

Cha,  OTAY,  Mr.  Needle,  you 'do  prick 
O    too  fast 
L^po*  the  business :  I  must  take  some  breath : 
Lend  me  my  stool ;  you  ba'  drawn  a  stitch 

upon  me» 
n  faith,  son  Needle,  with  your  haste. 

Nee.  Good  mother,  [gown, 

i*iece  up  this  breach :  I'll  give  you  a  new 
k  new  silk  grogoran  gown.    I'll  do  it,  mo- 
ther, [much  already, 
Keep,  What'lt  you  do  }  you  ha'  done  too 
^ith  your  prick'^eam  and  through-stitch, 

Mr.  Needle. 
_pray  you  sit  not  fabling  here  old  tales, 
^ood  mother  Chair,  the  midwife,  but  come 
up. 

SCENE    II, 

Compan,  Keep,  Practise, 

Com,  How  now,  nurse?  where's  my  lady  ? 

Keep.  In  her  chamber,  [body. 

Lock'd  up,  I  think :  she'll  speak  with  no- 

C&m.  iGiows  she  o'  this  accident  ? 

Keep,  Alas,  sir !  no : 
kVould  she  might  never  know  it 

Pra,  I  think  her  ladyship 
Too  virtuous,  and  too  nobly  innocent,  ^ 
To  have  a  hand  in  so  iil-form'd  a  business. 

Com,  Your  thought,  sir,  is  a  brave  thought, 
«nd  a  safe  one : 
Hie  child  now  to  be  born  is  not  more  free 
Trom  the  aspersion  of  all  spot  than  she. 
She  have  her  hand  in  plot  'gain>t  Mr.  FraD> 

tise, 
f  there  were  notliing  else,  whom  she  so  loves, 
Tries  up  and  values  }  knows  to  be  a  man 
Iblark'd  out  for  a  chief  justice  in  his  cradle, 
;>r  a  lord  paramount,  the  head  o'  the  hall. 
The  top,  or  the  top-gallant  of  our  law  ? 
Wasure  yourself,  she  could  not  so  deprave 
The  rectitude  of  her  judgment,  to  wish  you 
Jnto  a  wife  might  prove  your  infamy, 
iVhom  she  esteem'd  that  part  o'  the  com- 
monwealth, 
^nd  had  up  for  honour  to  her  blood. 

Pra.  I  must  confess  a  great  behold ingness 


Unto  her  ladyship's  offer,  and  good  wishes. 
But  the  truth  is,  I  never  bad  affection. 
Or  any  liking  to  this  niece  of  hers. 
Com.  You  foresaw  somewhat  then  ? 
Pro.  I  had  my  notes, 
And  my  prognosticks. 

Com.  You  read  almanacks, 
And  study  'era  to  some  purpose,  I  believe. 
Pra,  I  do  confess,  I  do  believe,  and  pray 
too. 
According  to  the  planets,  at  some  times. 
Com.  And  do  observe  the  sign  in  making 

love  ? 
Pra.  As  in  phlebotomy. 
Com.  And  chuse  your  mistrets 
By  the  good  days,  and  leave  ker  by  the  bad  ? 
Pra.  I  do,  and  I  do  not. 
Com,  A  little  more  [tree '. 

Would  fetch  all  his  astronomy  from  Alles- 
Pra.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Compass,  as  my" 
friend, 
And  under  seal,  I  cast  my  eyes  long  sbce 
tJpo'  the  other  wench,  my  lady's  woman. 
Another  manner  of  piece  for  handsomeness. 
Than  is  the  niece,  (but  that  is  mb  sigiilo. 
And  as  I  give  it  you)  in  hope  o'  your  aid 
And  counsel  in  the  business. 
Com.  You  need  counsel } 
The  only  famous  counsel  o'  the  kingdom. 
And  in  sul  courts  ?    That  is  a  jeer  in  faith. 
Worthy  your  name,  and  your  profession  too. 
Sharp  Mr.  Practise. 

Pro.  No,  upo*  my  law. 
As  I'm  a  bencher,  and  now  double  reader, 
I  meant  in  mere  simplicity  of  reqnest. 
Com.  If  you  meant  so,  th'  affairs  are  now 
perplex 'd, 
And  full  of  trouble  ;  give  'em  breath  and 

settling, 
I'll  do  my  bebt    But  in  the  mean  time  do 

you 
Prepare  the  parson.    (I  am  glad  to  know 
This;  for  myself  lik'd  the  young  maid 

before. 
And  lov'd  her  too.)    Ha'  y^u  a  licence } 

Pra.  No; 
But  I  can  fetch  one  straight 

Com.  Do,  do,  and  mind  [smess ; 

*  The  parson's  pint  t'  engage  him  in  the  btt- 
A  knitting  cup  there  must  be. 
Pra.  1  shall  do  it. 


-^  little  more 


ff^ould  fetch  all  his  astronomy  from  Allestkee.]    This  was  one  Richard  JlleMree  of 
I3erby ;  and  who  was  about  this  time  a  compiler  of  almanacks, 
a ^^d  mind 

Tlte  parson's  pint,  V engage  him-^^the  business.']    I  see  no  necessity  for  this  break  m 
he  verse ;  it  looks  as  if  the  true  word  was  drapt,  and  its  place  still  kept  open :  I  correct  it 


f  y  reading, 


'  t'cBgage  him  in  the  business." 
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[Act  4.  Scene  4. 


SCENE   m. 
Bias,  Interest,  Compass. 

Bias.  Tis  an  aflront  from  jou,  sir ;  you 
here  brought  me 
Unto  my  lady's,  and  to  woo  a  wife. 
Which  since  is  prov'd  a  cracLt  commodity : 
She  hatii  broke  bulk  too  soon. 

Int,  No  fault  of  mine. 
If  she  be  crack'd  in  pieces,  or  broke  round : 
It  was  my  sister's  fault  that  owns  the  house. 
Where  slie  hath  got  her  chip,  makes  all  this 

noise. 

I  keep  her  portion  safe,  that  is  notscatter'd ; 

The  monies  rattle  not,  nor  are  they  thrown. 

To  make  a  muss  yet  'mong  the  gamesome 

suitors.  [Mr.  Bias, 

Corn.  Can  you  endure  that  flout,  close 
And  have  been  so  bred  in  the  politicks  ? 
The  injury  is  done  you,  and  by  him  only  : 
He  lent  you  imprest-money,  and  upbraids  it ; 
Fumish'd   you  for  the  wooing,  and  now 
waves  you.  [wrong 

^  Bias,  That  makes  n>e  to  expostulate  the 
So  with  him,  and  resent,  it  as  I  do. 

Com,  But  do  it  home  then. 

Bias,  Sir,  my  lord  shall  know  it. 

Com,  And  all  the  lords  o'  the  court  too. 

Bias.  What  a  Moth 
You  are,  sir  Interest ! 

Int.  Wherein,  I  entreat  you. 
Sweet  Mr.  Bias  ? 

Com,  To  draw  in  young  statesmen. 
And  heirs  of  policy  into  the  noose 
Of  an  infamous  matrimony. 

Bias.  Yes, 
Infamous,  quasi  in  communem  faman : 
And  matrimony,  quasi  matter  of  money. 

Com.  Learnedly  urg*d,  my  cunning  'Mr. 
Bias.  [tuted  niece. 

Bias.  With  his  lewd,  known,  and  prosti- 

Int.  My  known  and  prostitute !  how  you 
mistake. 
And  run  upon  a  false  ground,  Mr.  Bias  I 
(Your  lords  will  do  me  right.)    Now  she  is 
prostitute,  [me) 

And  that  I  know  it,  (please  you  understand 
I  mean  to  keep  the  portion  in  my  hands, 
And  pay  no  monies. 

Com.  Mark  you  that,  don  Bias } 
And  you  shall  still  remain  in  bonds  to  him. 
For  wooing  furniture,  and  imprest  charges. 

Int,  Good  Mr.  Compass,  for  the  sums  he 
has  had 
Of  me,  I  do  acquit  him  ;  they  are  his  own. 
Here,  before  you,  1  do  release  him. 

Com,  Good ! 

Bias.  O  sir! 

C(WL  'Slid,  take  it :  I  do  witness  it : 
lie  cannot  hurl  away  his  money  better. 

Int,  He  shall  get  so  much,  Sir,  bv  my 

acquaintance,  fiords 

To  be  my  friend ;  and  now  report  to  his 


As  I  deserve,  no  otherwise. 

Com,  But  well; 
And  I  will  witness  it,  and  to  the  value : 
Four  hundred  is  the  price,  if  I  mistake  net. 
Of  your  true  friend  in  court.     Take  hands, 

you  ha'  bought  him. 
And  boueht  him  cheap. 

Bias,  1  am  his  worship's  servant. 

Com.  And  you  his  slave,  sir  Moth,  jeal'd 

and  df  liver'd. 

Ha'  you  not  studied  the  court- corapli mem? 

Here  are  a  pair  of  humours  recoiic;l*d  now. 

That  money   held    at   distance,     or    their 

thoughts. 
Baser  than  money. 

SCENE    IV. 

Polish,  Keep,  Compass. 

Pol,  Out,  thou  caitiff  witch  ! 
Bawd,  beggar,  gipsey ;  any  thing  indeed. 
But  honest  woman. 

Keep.  What  you  please,  dame  Polish, 
My  lady*8  stroker. 

Com,  What  is  here  to  do  ! 
The  gossips  out  J 

Pol.  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  me. 
An  Eve,  thcaople,  and  the  seq>ent  too; 
A  viper,  that  nast  eat  a  passage  through  mr, 
Through  mine  own  bowels,  by  thy  recblesr 
ncss\  '  [aside, 

Com,  What  frantic  fit  is  this  ?     Til  step 
And  hearken  to  it. 

Pol,  Did  I  trust  thee^  wretch. 
With  such  a  secret  of  that  consequence. 
Did  so  concern  me,  and  my    child,  oar 

livelihood. 
And  reputation  ?  and  hast  thou  undone  cs, 
By  thy  connivance,  nodding  in  a  comer. 
And  suffering  her  be  got  with   child  s> 

basely  ? 
Sleepy,  unlucky  hag !  thou  bird  of  night, 
And  all  mischance  to  me. 

Keep,  pood  lady  empress  ! 
Had  1  the  keeping  of  your  daughter's  dicket 
In  charge  \  was  that  committed  to  my  trust? 

Com,  Her  daughter! 

Pol.  Softly,  devil,  not  so  loud : 
You'd  ha'  the  house  hear,  and  be  witness, 
would  you  ?  n  il 

Keep,  Let  all  the  world  be  witness.   Afore 

Endure  the  tyranny  of  such  a  tongue 

And  such  a  pride-^-^ 

Pol,  What  will  you  do? 

Keep.  Tell  truth,  [sleeves; 

And  shame   the  she-man-devil    in  pnlPd 
Sun  any  hazard,  by  revealing  all 
Unto  my  ladyj;  how  you  chang'd  the  cnulks, 
And  chang'd  the  children  in  'em. 

Pol,  Not  so  high !  [there  Placentia, 

Keep,  Culling  your  daughter  Pleasanct 
And  my  true  mistresis  by  the  name  of  Plear 


'  By  thy  reculessness.]    i.  9.  negligence,  want  of  care. 
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Com,  A  horrid  secret  this  !  worth  the  dis- 
covery. 
PoL  And  must  you  be  thus  loud  ? 
Keep.  I  will  be  louder. 
And  cry  it  thro'  the  house,  thro'  every  room, 
And  every  office  of  the  laundry-maids. 
Till  it  be  borne  hot  to  my  lady's  ears. 
Ere  I  will  live  in  such  a  slavery, 
ril  do  away  myself. 

Pol,  Didst  thou  not  swear 
To  keep  it  secret  ?  and  upon  what  book  ? 
(I  do  remember  now,)  The  practice  of  piety. 

Keep,  It  was  a  practice  of  impiety, 
Out  of  your  wicked  forge,  I  know  it  now, 
My  conscience  tells  me.     First,  against  the 
infants,  [parents; 

To  rob  them  o'  their  names,  and  their  true 
T*  abuse  the  neighbourhood,  keep  them  in 

error ; 
But  most  my  lady :  she  has  the  main  wrong : 
And  I  will  let  her  know  it  instantly. 
Repentance,  if  it  be  true,  ne'er  comes  too 
late.  [up, 

Pol,  What  have  I  done  ?  conjur'd  a  spirit 
J  sha'  not  lay  again }  drawn  on  a  danger 
And  ruin  on  myself  thus,  by  provoking 
A  peevish  fool,  whom  nothing  will  pray  off 
Or  satisfy,  1  fear  ?  her  patience  stirr'd. 
Is  turn'd  to  fury.     1  have  run  my  bark 
On  a  sweet  rock,  by  mine  own  arts  and  trust ; 
And  must  get  off  again,  or  dash  in  pieces. 
Com,  This  was  a  business  worth  the  list- 
ning  after.  • 

SCENE    V. 

Pleasance,  Compass. 

JPle,  O  Mr.  Compass,  did  you  see  my 
mother  ? 
Mistress  Placentia,  my  lady's  niece, 
\b  newly  brought  to  bed.o'  the  bravest  boy  ! 
Will  you  CO  see  it? 

Com,  I  irst  I'll  know  tlie  father, 
Ere  I  approach  these  hazards. 

I^le,  Mistress  midwife 
ilas  promis'd  to  find  out  a  father  for  it, 
f  there  be  need. 

Com.  She  may  the  safelier  do't, 

$y  virtue  of  her  place.    But  pretty  Pleasance, 

have  news  for  you,  I  think  will  please  vou. 

I^ic,  What  is  It,  Mr.  Compass  ? 

Com,  Stay,  you  must  [lady? 

>eserve  it,  ere  you  know  it.     Where  s  my 

J^/e.  Retir'd  unto  her  chamber,  and  shut 

up.  [do  you 

Com.  She  hears  o'  none  o'  this  yet?  W  ell, 

Command  the  coach,  and  fit  yourself  to 

travel 
L  little  way  with  me. 
J^U.  \V  hither,  for  god's  sake  ? 
Oom,  Where  Til  entreat  you,  not  to  your 
loss,  believe  it, 
"  you  dare  trust  yourself. 
/^i£.  With  you  the  world  o'er. 
Com,  The  news  will  requite  the  pains,  I 
assure  you. 


And  i'  this  tumult  you  will  not  be  miss'd. 
Commaml  the  coach,  it  is  an  instant  busi- 
ness, [late. 
Wo'  not  be  done  without  you.     Parson  Pa- 
Most  opportunely  met :  step  to  my  cham- 
ber ; 
I'll  come  to  you  presently :  (here  is  a  friend 
Or  two  will  entertain  you.    Mr.  Practise, 
Ha'  you  the  licence  ? 

SCENE    VI. 

Practise,  Compass,  Pleasance,  Palate. 

Pra.  Here  it  is. 

Com.  Let's  see  it : 
Your  name's  not  in't. 

Pra.  I'll  fill  that  presently.  [ter'd. 

It  has  the  seal,  which  is  the  main,  and  regis- 
The  clerk  knows  me,  and  trusts  me. 

Com,  Ha*  you  the  parson  ? 

Pra.  They  say  he's  here,  he  'pointed  to 
come  hither.  ^    [world. 

Com.  I  would  not  have  him  seen  here  for  a 
To  breed  suspicion.  Do  you  intercept  him. 
And  prevent  that.     But  take  your  licence 

with  you. 
And  fill  the  blank ;  or  leave  it  here  with  me, 
I'll  do  it  for  you ;  stay  you  for  us  at  his 
church,  [coach. 

Behind  the  Old  Exchange,  we'll  come  i'  th' 
And  meet  you  there  within  this  quarter  at 
least.  [Compass ; 

Pra.  1  am  much  bound  unto  you,  Mr. 
You  have  all  the  law  and  parts  of  squire 

Practise 
For  ever  at  your  use.    I'll  tell  jrou  news  too : 
Sir,  your  reversion's  fallen  ;  Thin-wit's  dead, 
Surveyor  of  the  projects  general. 

Com,  When  died  he  ? 

Pra,  E'en  this  morning ;  I  receiv'd  it 
From  a  right  hand. 

Com,  Conceal  it,  Mr.  Practise,  [with. 
And  mind  the  main  affair  you  are  in  hand 

Pie.  The  coach  is  ready,  sir. 

Co7n.  'Tis  well,  fair  Pleasance, 

Though  now  we  shall  not  use  it ;  bid  the 

coachman  [there. 

Drive  to  the  parish-church,  and  stay  about 

Till  Mr.  Practise  come  to  him,  and  employ 

him: 
I  have  a  licence  now,  which  must  have  entry 
Before  my  lawyer's.    Noble  parson  Palate, 
Thou  shalt  be  a  mark  advanc'd ;  here's  a 

piece. 
And  do  a  feat  for  me. 

Pal.  What,  Mr.  Compass? 

Com.  But  run  the  woras  of  matrimony  over 
My  head  and  Mrs.  Pleasance's  in  my  cham- 

her: 
There's  captain  Ironside  to  be  a  witness: 
And  here's  a  licence  to  secure  thee.  Parson  !- 
What  do  you  stick  at  ? 

Pal.  It  is  afternoon,  sir; 
Directly  against  the  canon  of  the  church : 
You  know  it,  Mr.  Compass :  and  beside, 
I  am  engag'd  unto  your  worshipful  friend. 
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The  learned  Mr.  Practise^  in  that  business.    I 

Com,  Come  on^  engage  yourself;  who  I 
shall  be  able 
To  say  you  married  us,  but  in  the  morning. 
The  most  canonical  minute  of  the  day. 
If  you  affirm  it  ?  Thjat's  a  spicM  excuse. 
And  shews  ^ou  have  set  the  canon  law  before 
Any  pro^sion  else,  of  love,  or  friendship. 
Come,  Mrs.  Plcasance,  we  cannot  prevail 
With  th'  rigid  parson  here;  but,  sir,  IMl  keep 
you  [where, 

LockM  in  my  lodeing,  tiirt  be  done  else- 
And  under  fear  of  Ironside. 

Pal.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

Com.  No,  no,  it  matters  not 

Pal,  Can  you  think,  sir, 
I  would  deny  you  any  thing  ?  not  to  loss 
Of  both  my  livings :  I  will  do  it  for  you  ; 
Ha'  you  a  wedding-ring  ? 

Com.  1,  and  a  posie  : 
Annulus  bic  nobis,  quod  scU  uierquc,  dalrit. 

Pal.  Good!  [desire. 

This  ring    will   give  you  what  you  both 

ril  make  tlie  whole  house  chant  it,  and  the 

parish.  [my  news. 

Com,  Why,  well  said,  parson.  Now,  to  you 
That  comprehend  my  reasons,  Mrs.  Plea- 
sance. 

SCENE    VII. 

Chair,  Needle,  Polish,  Keep. 

0ia.  Go,  get  a  nurse,  procure  her  at  what 
rate 
You  can ;  and  out  o*  th'  house  with  it,  son 

Needle. 
It  is  a  bad  commodity. 

Nee.  Good  mother,  [on't. 

I  know  it,  but  the  best  would  now  be  made 
Cka,  And  shall.    You  should  not  fret  so, 
Mrs.  Polish,  [well. 

Nor  you,  dame  Keep ;  my  daughter  shall  do 
VV  hen  she  has  ta'en  my  cawdle.  1  ha'  known 
Twenty  such  breaches  piec'd  up,  and  ma  !e 

whole, 
*  Without  a  bum  of  noise.  You  two  fall  out? 
And  tear  up  one  another  ? 

Pol.  Blessed  woman ! 
•*  Blest  be  the  peace-maker.'' 

J(eep.  The  pease-dresser ! 
m  near  no  peace  from  her.    I  have  been 

wrong'd. 
So  has  my  lady,  my  good  lady's  worship. 
And  1  will  right  her,  hoping  she'll  right  me. 
Pol.  Good  gentle  Keep,  I  pray  thee,  mis- 
tress nurse, 
Facdon  my  passion,  I  was  misadvis'd  ; 
Be  thou  yet  better,  by  this  grave  sage  woman. 
Who  is  the  mother  of  matrons,  and  great 

persons. 
And  knows  the  world. 


Keep,  1  do  conftst,  she  knows 

Something and  1  know  somcthiAj 

Pol.  Put  your  somethinjgs 
Together  then. 

Cka.  I,  here's  a  chance  folFn  out 
You  cannot  help ;  kss  can  this  gentle 
1  can,  and  will,  for  both.   First,  1  have  fent 
By-chop  away;  the  ceuse  gooe,  the  tee 

ceaseth. 
Thi*n  by  my  cawdle,  and  mj  cullis,  I  set 
My  diiugbter  on  her  feet,  about  the  h  use 
here ;  [neces&tv, 

She's  young,  and  must  stir  somewhat  6x 
Her  youth  will  bear  it  out.  She  shall  pre- 
tend [all. 
T'  have  had  a  fit  o'  the  noother ;  there  s 
li^  you  have  but  a  secretary  iandress. 
To  blanch  the  linen — ^Take  Che  former  coos- 
sels  [bre^ 
Into  you :  keep  them  safe  i'  yotir  on 
And  make  your  market  of  'em  at  the  higbesL 
Will  you  go  peach,  and  cry  yourself  a  fool 
At  granam's  cross  ?  be  laugh 'd  at,  and  (k> 

spis'd? 
Betray  a  purpose,  which  the  deputy 
Of  a  double  ward,  or  scarce  his  alaemao, 
With  twelve  of  the  wisest  questmen  cocU 

find  out. 
Employed  by  the  authority  of  the  city) 
Come,  come,  be  friends;  and  keep  tfaf«e 

women-matters. 
Smock-secrets  to  ourstrlves,  in  our  oxmrtfp. 
We  shall  mar  all,  it  once  we  ope  the  mys- 
teries [withai: 
O*  the  tyring-house,  end  tell  what's  dose 
No  theatres  arc  more  cheated  with  ap- 
pearance^. 
Or  these  shop-lights,  ^than   th'  ages»   aod 

folk  m  them. 
That  seem  most  curious. 

Pol.  Breath  of  an  oracle ! 
You  shall  be  my  dear  mother;  wisest  vrotna 
That  ever  tip'd  her  tongue,  with  point  of 

reasons. 
To  turn  her  hearers  I  mistress  Keep,  relent, 
1  did  abuse  thee  ;  I  confess  to  penance : 
And  on  my  kneed  ask  thee  forgiveness. 

C/w.  Rise, 
She  doth  begin  to  melt,  I  s«e  it— »- 

Keep.  Nottung 
Grieved  me  so  much,  as  when  you  call'd  on 

bawd :  '  • 

Witch  did  not  trouble  me,  nor  ^psey ;  na^ 
Nor  beggar,    fiut  a  bawd  was  sudh  a  name  ■ 

Clia.  No  more  reheaisals ;  repetitions 
Make  things  the  worse :    the  more  we  ^ 

(you  know 
The  proverb,  and  it  signifies)  a  stink. 
What's  done,  and  dead,  let  it  be  buri^. 
New  hours  will  fit  fresh  handles  to  new 
thoughts. 


*  Without  a  BUM  qf  noise.']    It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  author  did  not  write, 
*'  Without  a  hum  of  noise." 
But  probably  it  should  he  homh,  from  the  Latin  honJinu,  the  bussing  of  a  fly  or  bee. 
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SCENE    VIII. 

Interest,  with  his  foot-bat/. 

To  them]    Compass,  Iron-side,  Silk-worm, 

PaUile,  Pleasance, 

iTo  them']  The  Lady;  andqfter,  Practise. 
Int.  Run  to  the  church,  sirrah.    Get  all 
the  drunkards 


Uleepat  afternoons  !  it  is  not  wholesome ; 
igainst  all  rules  of  physick,  lady  sister. 
L  ne  httle  doctor  will  not  like  it.    Our  niece 
s  new  delivered  of  a  chopping  child, 
^an  call  the  father  by  the  name  already, 
f  it  but  ope  the  mouth  round.    Mr.  Com- 

^e  IS  the  man,  they  sav,  fame  gives  it  out, 
lath  tjone  that  act  of  honour  to  our  house, 
^u^  ^^^^"^4*^^?*  to  pump  out  a  son  and  heir 
i^  hat  shall  inherit  nothing,  surely  nothing 
rom  me,  at  least    I  come  t' invite  your 

ladyship 
o  be  a  witness ;  I  will  be  your  partner, 
^d  give  it  a  horn-spoon,  ai^d  a  treenrdish, 
bstard,  and  beggars  badges,  with  a  blanket 
or  dame  the  doxey  to  march  round  the 

circuit, 
Vith  bag;  and  baegage. 
^  Com.  Thou  malicious  knight, 
envious  sir  Moth,  that  eaU  on  that  which 

feeds  thee,  [being; 

Vncl  frets    her  goodness  that  sustains  thy 
Vhat  company  of  mankind  would  own  thy 

brotherhood, 
Uit  as  thou  hast  a  title  to  her  blood,  [on, 
Vhom  thy  ill-nature  hath  chose  out  t'  insult 
Uid  vex  thus,  for  an  accident  in  her  house, 
is  if  it  were  her  crime  !  good  innocent  lady, 
riiou  shew*st  thyself  a  true  coiToding  vcr- 

mine, 
uch  as  thou  art. 

Int.  Why,  gentle  Mr.  Comf)ass? 
^cause  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  yoimg  son, 
Lnd  heir  to  the  house  you  ha'  sent  us  ? 
Com.  I  ha*  sent  you) 

know  not  what  1  shall  do.  Come  in,  friends: 
•ladam,  I  pray  you,   be  pleas'd  to  trust 

yourself 
Into  our  company. 
Lad.  I  di<l  that  too  late, 
Vhich  brought  on  this  calamity  upon  me, 
Vith  all  the  infamy  I  hear;  your  soldier, 
'hat  swaggering  guest. 

Cdm.  Who  is  return 'd  here  to  you, 
four  vowed  friend  and  servant,  comes  to 

uip  with  you, 
lo  we  do  all ;  and  '11  prove  he  hath  deserv'd 
That  special  respect  and  favour  from  you, 
is  not  your  fortunes,  \Aith  yourself  to  boot, 
^ast  on  a  featht-r-bed,  and  spread  o*  th' 

sheets 
Jnderabracc  of  your  best  Pexvian  caipett. 


Were  scarce  a  price  to  thank  his  happy  merit* 
Int.  What  impudence  is  this  ?  can  you  en- 
dure 
To  hear  it,  sister  ? 

Com.  Yes,  and  you  shall  hear  it ;    • 

Who  will  endure  it  worse.     What  deserve* 

he,  [ment. 

In  your  opinion,  madam,  or  weigh'd  iudg* 

That,  things  thus  hanging  (as  they  do)  m 

doubt. 
Suspended  and  suspected,  all  involv'd. 
And  wrapt  in  error,  can  resolve  the  knot  ? 
Redintegrate  the  fame,  first  of  your  house  t 
Restore  your  ladyship's  quiet?  render  then 
Your  niece  a  virgin,  and  unvitlated  ? 
And  make  all  plam,  and  perfect,  (as  it, was) 
A  practice  to  betray  you,  and  your  name  ? 
Int.  He  speaks  impossibilities* 
Com.  Here  he  stands^ 
Whose  fortune  hath  done  this,  and  you 

must  thank  him. 
To  what  you  call  his  swaggering,  we  owe 

all  this. 
And  that  it  may  have  credit .  with  you,  ma- 
dam. 
Here  is  your  niece,  whom  I  have  married, 

witness 
These  gentlemen,  the  knight,  captain,  and 

parson. 

And  this  grave  politic  tell-troth  of  the  court 

Lad.  VVhat's  siie  that  I  call  niece  then  ? 

Com.  Polish's  daughter ; 

Her  mother  goodwy'  Polish  has  confess'd  it 

To  grannuni  Keep,  the  nurse,  how  they  did 

change 
The  children  in  their  cradles. 
Lad.  To  what  purpose  ? 
Com.  To  get  the  portion,  or  some  part  of  it. 
Which  you  must  now  disburse  entire  to  me, 

sir,    . 
If  I  but  gain  her  ladyship's  consent. 
Lad.  1  bid  God  give  you  joy,  if  this  b» 

true. 
Com.  As  true  it  is,  lady,  lady,  i'  the  song. 
The^iortion's  mine,  with  interest,  sir  Moth  ; 
I  will  not  'bate  you  a  single  Harrington, 
Of  interest  upon  interest.     Jn  mean  time, 
I  do  commit  you  to  the  guard  of  Ironside, 
My  brother  here,  captain  Uud-hudibrass: 
From  whom   I  will  expect  you,  or  your 
ransom.  [possibility. 

Int.    Sir,   you   must  prove  it,  and  the 
Ere  1  believe  it. 

Co'h.  For  the  possibility, 
I  have  to  trial.    Truth  shall  speak  itself, 
O,  Mr.  Practise,  did  you  meet  the  coach? 
Pra.  Yes,  sir,  but  emptv. 
Com.  Why,  Isentit  for'you. 
The  business    is  dispatch' d  here,  ere  you 
come :  [man 

Come   in,    I'll  tell   you  how ;   you  are  a 
Will  look  for  satisfaction,  and  must  have  it 
AIL  So  we  do  all,  and  long  to  hear  th« 
right 
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CHORUS. 

Dam.  TROTH,  I  am  one  of  those  that 
labour  with  the  same  longing,  for  it  is  almost 
pucker'd,  and  puiVd  into  that  knot  by  your 
poet,  which  1  cannot  easily,  with  all  the 
strength  ot  my  imagination,  untie. 

Bf>y  I  ike  enougn,  nor  is  it  in  your  office 
to  be  troubled  or  perplexed  with  it,  but  to 
sit  still,  and  expect.  The  more  your  ima- 
gination busies  itself,  the  more  it  is  intangled, 
especially  if,  (as  I  told  in  the  beginning)  you 
happen  on  the  wrong  end. 

J^ra,  He  hath  said  sufficient,  brother  Dam- 
play  ;  our  parts  that  are  the  spectators,  or 
should  hear  a  comedy,  arc  to  wait  the  pro- 
cess and  events  of  things,  as  the  poet 
presents  them,  not  a^)  we  would  corruptly 
rashion  them.  We  come  here  to  behold 
plays,  and  censure  them,  as  they  are  made, 
ancf  fitted  for  us ;  not  to  beslave  our  own 
thoughts,  with  censorious  spittle  tempering 
the  poet*s  clay,  as  we  were  to  mould  every 
ictne  anew :  that  were  a  mere  plastick  or 


potter's  ambition,  most  unbecoming  tbe 
name  of  a  gentleman.  No,  let  us  mark,  and 
not  lose  the  business  on  foot,  by  talkiogi 
Follow  the  right  thread,  or  find  it. 

Da/n,  Why,  here  his  play  might  have 
ended,  if  he  would  lia*  let  it ;  and  hare 
spar'd  us  the  vexation  of  a  fifth  act  4  yet  U 
con^,  which  every  one  here  kncws  the  iasee 
of  already,  or  maj  in  part  conjee turc- 

Jioy.  That  conjecture  is  a  kiod  of  figure- 
ffinj^ing,  or  throwing  the  dice,  for  a  meaning 
was  never  in  the  poet*s  purpose  perhaps. 
Sta^',  and  see  his  fast  act,  his  cataslropne, 
I10W  he  will  perplex  that,  or  spring  scint 
fresh  cheat,  to  entertain  the  spectators,  wilk 
a  convenient  delight,  till  some  unexpected 
and  new  encounter  break  out  to  rectify  all, 
and  make  good  the  conclusion. 

Pro.  Which,  ending  here,  would  have 
shown  dull,  flat,  and  unpointed  ;  vkithoot 
any  shape  or  sharpness,  brother  Damplay. 

Dam.  Well,  let  us  expect  then :  and"  wit 
be  with  us,  o*  the  poet's  part. 


A  C  T    V. 


SCENE    I. 
Needle,  Item. 


Kee.  rpROTH,  Mr.  Item,  licre's  a  house 

X  divided. 

And  quarter'd  into  parts,  by  your  doctor's 

engine. 
H'  has  cast  out  such  aspersions  on  my  ladv's 
Niece  here,  of  having  had  a  child ;  as  hardly 
Will  be  wip'd  off,  I  doubt. 

lie.  Why,  isH  not  true } 

Nee.  True  !  did  you  think  it  ? 

lU.  Was  she  not  m  labour  ? 
The  midwife  sent  for  ? 

Nee.  There's  your  error  now  ! 
You  ha*  drunk  o'  the  same  water. 

lie.  I  believ'd  it, 
And^  gave  it  out  too. 

Nee.  More  you  wrong'd  the  party  ; 
She  had  no  such  thing  abo^  lier,  mnocent 
creature ! 

Ite,  What  had  she  then  ? 

Nee.  Only  a  fit  o'  the  mother : 
They  burnt  old  shoes,  goose-feathers,  assa- 

foctid^, 
A  few  horn-shavings,  with  a  bone  or  two. 
And  she  is  well  again,  about  the  house. 

lie,  Is*t  possible  ? 

Nee.  See  it,  and  then  report  it 

Ite.  Our  doctor's  urinal-judgment  is  half- 
csack'd  then. 


Nee. Crack'd  i'  tfaecasc.most hugily,  witk 
my  lady," 
And  sad  sir  Moth,  her  brother  ;  who  is  no* 
Under  a  cloud  a  little. 

Ite.  Of  what  ?  disgrace  ? 

Nee.  He  is  committed  to  Rud-liud^f>rass, 
The  captain  Ironside,  upon  displeasure. 
From  Mr.  Compass,  but  it  will  blou  \>iT. 

Ite.  The  doctor  shall  revei^e  .his  iiistantly. 
And  set  all  right  again ;  if  you'll  assist 
But  in  a  toiT,  squire  Needle  c^:nu  s  i'  my 
nofuiU*  noiy. 

Ace.  Ciood.  Nccdio  aiul  noddle  ?    what 
may*t  be  ?  1  long  for*l. 

Ite.  Why,  but  to  go  to  bed  ;  feign  a  dis- 
temper 
Of  walking  i'  your  sleep,  or  talking  in't 
A  little  idly,  but  so  much,  as  on  it 
The  doctor  may  hav^e  ground  to  rake  a  cure 
For's  reputation. 

Nee.  Any  thing,  to  serve 
The  worship  o'  the  man  I  love  and  honour. 

SCENE    n.^ 
Polish,  Pleoiance,  Chair,  Placentia,  JITeep. 

Pol.  O  \  gi'  you  joy,  mademoiselle  Com- 
pass, 
You  are  his  whirlpool  now ;  all-to-be-married. 
Against  your  mother's  leave,  a&d  without 
cotinsei ! 
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H'  has  fish'd  fair,  and  caught  a  fro^,  I  fear  it. 
What  fortune  ha' you  to  bring  him  in  dower? 
You  cati  tell  stories  now ;  you  know  a  world 
Of  secrets  to  discover. 

Piea,  1  know  nothing 
But  what  h  told  me  ;  nor  can  I  discover 
Any  thing.. 

Poi,  No,  you  shall  not,  I'll  take  order. 
Go,  get  you  in  there :  it  is  Ember-week  ! 
I'll  keep  you  ftsting  from  his  flefh  a-while. 

Clio,  See  who  is  nere  ?  she  has  been  with 

my  lady ;  [thrice. 

Who  kist  her,  all-to-be-kist  her,  twice  or 

Nee.  And  calFd  her  niece   again,  and 
▼iew'd  her  linen.  [Chair. 

PoL   You  ha'  done  a  miracle,  mother 

Cha.  Not  I, 
My  cawdlc  has  done  it.    Thank  my  caw  die 
heartily.  [mother ; 

Pd,  It  shall  be  tliank*d,  and  you  too,'  wisest 
Yots  shall  have  a  new,  brave,  four-pound 

beaver-hat. 
Set  with  enamel'd  studs,  as  mine  is  here : 
And  a  right  pair  of  crystal  S|>cctacles, 
Crystal  o^  th*  rock,  tuou  mighty  mother  of 

dames. 
Hung  in  an  ivory  ojse,  at  a  gold  belt, 
And  silver  bells  to  gingle,  as  you  pass    . 
Before  your  fifty  daughters  in  procession 
To  church,  i>r  from  the  church. 

Cha.  Thanks,  Mrs.  Polish. 

Keep,  She  does  deserve  as  many  pensions 

As  there  be  pieces  in  a maiden-head. 

Were  I  a  prince  to  give  'em. 

Pol.  Come,  sweet  charge. 
You  shall  present  yoiirsell  about  the  house; 
Be  confident,  and  bear  up;  you  shall  be 


SCENE    III. 

Compass,  Jnmside,  Practise, 

Com,  What  ?    I  can  make  you  auiends, 
my  learned  counsel, 
And  satisfy  a  greater  hijury 
To  chafecf  Mr.  Practise.  Who  would  think 
That  you  could  be  thus  testy  ? 

Jro,  A  grave  he;ad '  ! 
Giv'n  over  to  the  study  of  our  laws. 

Com,  And  the  prime  honours  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 
Iro,  And  you  to>mind  a  wife. 
Com,  What  should  you  do 
With  such  a  toy  as  a  wife,  that  might  dis- 
tract you^ 
Or  hinder  you  i'  your  course  ? 
Iro,  He  shall  not  think  on't. 
Com,  I  will  make  over  to  you  my  pos- 
session [satisfy. 
Of  that  same  place  is  fall'n,  (you  know)  to 
Surveyor  of  the  projects  general. 
IrQ»  And  that's  an  omce  you  know  how 

to  stir  in. 
Com,  And  make  your  profits  of. 


Iro.  Which  are  (indeed)  [*»^ity, 

The  ends  of  a  gown'd  man :  shew  your  ao* 
And  how  you  are  built  for  business. 

Pra.  1  accept  it 
As  a  possession,  be't  but  a  reversion. 

Com,  You  first  told  me  'twas  a  possession. 

Pra,  I,  1  told  you  that  1  heard  so. 

Iro,  AH  is  one". 
He'll  make  a  reversion  a  possession  quickly. 

Com~  But  I  must  have  a  general  release 
from  you. 

Pra.  Do  one,  I'll  do  the  other. 

Con,  It's  a  match, 
Betore  my  brother  Ironside. 

Pra.  'lis  done. 

Com,  We  two  are  reconcil'd  then. 

Iro.  I'o  a  lawyer, 
That  can  make  use  of  a  place,  any  half  title 
Is  better  than  a  wife. 

Com,  And  will  save  charges 
Of  coaches,  vellute  gowns,  and  -cut-work 
smocks. 

Iro,  He  is  to  occupy  an  oflfjcc  wholly. 

Com,   True,  I  must  talk  with  you  nearer, 
Mr.  PractKC, 
About  recovery  o'  my  wife's  portion. 
What  wav  1  were  best  to  take. 

Pra,   rhe  plainest  way. 

Com.  What's  that,  for  plainness? 

Pra.  Sue  him  at  common  law : 
Arrest  him  on  an  action  of  choke-bail. 
Five  hundred  thousand  pound;  it  will  af- 
fright hill),  [marriage } 
And  all  his  sureties.    You  can  prove  your 
^    Com,  Yes. 
We'll  talk  of -it  within,  and  hear  my  lady. 

SCENE    IV. 
Interest,  Lady,  Rut,  Item, 

Int,  I'm  sure  the  vogue  o'  the  house  went 

all  that  way ; 

She  was  with  child,  and  Mr.  Compass  got  it. 

Lad.  Why,  that  you  sec  is  mauilestly  false, 

H'  has  married  the  other;  our  true  niece, 

he  says : 
He  would  not  woo  'em  both:   he  is  not 

such 
A  stallion,  to  leap  all.     Again,  no  child 
Appears,  that  1  can  find  with  all  my  search. 
And  strictest  way  of  inquiry,  I  have  made 
Through  all  my  famjiy.  A  fit  o'  the  mother, 
The  women  say  she  had,  which  the  midwife 

cur'd 
With  burning  bones  and  feathers:    here's 
the  doctor. 

Enter  Doctor. 
Int,  O,  noble  doctor,  did  not  you  anil 
your  Item 
Tell  me  our  niece  was  in  labour  ? 

Rut,  If  I  did,    ' 
What  follows  ? 

IrU.  And  that  mother  midnight 
Was  sent  for  ? 
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But,  So  she  was/ and  is  i'  the  house  still. 
Jjit,  But  here  has  s^  noise  been  since,  she 
was  di'liver*d 
Of  a  brave  boj,  and  Mr.  Compass's  getting. 
Rut.  I  li^now  no  rattle  of  gossips,  nor  tiieir 
noises. 
I  hope  you  take  not  nie  for  a  piinp-errant, 
To  deal  in  smock  affairs  ?  where*s  the  pa- 
tient '  [Needle  ? 
Tlic  infirm  man    I  was  sent    for,  squire 
Lad.  Is  NecMlle  sick? 
Hut.  My  *poUiecary  tells  me 
He  is  in  danj^er ;  how  is*t,  Tim  ?  where  is  he } 
Enter  Itetn. 
ItCj  I  cannot  hold  hun  down.     He's  up 
and  walks,  [shut, 
And^talks  in  his  perfect  sleep,  with  liis  eyes 
As  sensibly  as  he  were  broad  awake. 
bee,  htre  he  comes ;  he's  fast  asleep,  ob- 
serve  him. 
Rut.  He'll  tell  us  wonders,     What  do 
the^e  women  here  ? 

SCENE    V. 

Ruti  Needle,  Interest,  Item,  Lady,  Polish, 
CImr,  Keep,  Placent  a. 

Rut.  Himting  a  man  half  naked?  you  are 
tine  beagles ! 
You'd  have  his  dt»usets. 
*  Nee.  1  ha'  Luen  breeks  on. 
Rut.  He  hears,  but  he  sees  nothing. 
Nee.  Yes,  1  see 
Who  hides  the  treasure  yonder. 
Int.  Ha?  what  treasure? 
Rut.  If  you  ask  questions,  he  wakes  pre- 
sently, [lit. 
And  then  you'll  hear  no  more  'till  hi3  next 
Nee.  And  whom  she  hides  it  for. 
Rut.  Do  you  mark,  sir  ?  list. 
Nee.  A  fine  she-spirit  it  is,  an  Indian  mag- 
pye.                                        [love 
She  was  an  alderman's  widow,  and  fell  in 
With  our  sir  Moth,  my  lady's  brother. 
Rut.  (Hear you?) 

Nee,  And  she  has  hid  an  alderman's  es- 
tate; 
Propt  through  her  bill  in  little  holes,  i'  the 
gar<Ien,  [spy 

*  And  scrape^  earth  over  'cm  ;  ^here  none  can 
But  I,  who  see  all  by  the  glow-worm's  light. 
That  creeps  before.' 

Pol.  I  know  the  gentlewoman^ 
Alderman  Parrot's  widow,  a  fine  speaker. 
As  any  was  i'  the  clothing,  or  the  bevy ; 
She  did  become  her  scarlet  and  black  vdiret, 
|ler  green  and  purple — .. 

Rut.  Save  thy  colours,  rainbow. 
Or  she  will  run  thee  o'er,  and  all  tny  lights. 
Fd.  She  dwelt  in  Do-little:lane,  a  top  o' 
the  hill  there ; 
y  the  round  cag^^',  was  afler  sir  Chime  Squir- 
rel's, [you. 
She  would  cat  nought  but  almonds,  I  assure 
Rtit.  Would  thou  hadst  a  dose  of  pills,  a 
double  dose. 


O'  the  best  purge,  to  make  thee  tun  tal 

t'  other  way. 

PoL  You  are   a  foul-mouth'd,  puigii^ 

absurd  doctor;  * 

I  tell  YOU  true,  and  I  did  long  to  tell  it  y«» 

You  ha'  spread  a  scandal  i'  my  lady's  W« 

here. 
On  her  sweet  niece  you  never  can  take  off 
With  all  your  purges,  or  your  plaistertf 
oaths ;  [dropi  ] 

Though  you  distil  your  daift-me,  drop  bf 
r  your  defence.  That  she  hath  hath  a  child, 
Here  she  doth  spit  upon  thee,  and  dcfr  thee, 
Or  I  do't  for  her. 

Rut,  Madam,  pray  yoirbind  her 
To  hor  behaviour.     Tye  your  gossip  np, 
Or  send  her  unto  Bet'leni. 

Pal,  Go  thou  thither, 
Tliat  better  hast  deserv'd    it,   shame  of 

doctors : 
VVhcre  cpuld  she  be  delivcr'd  ?   by  wlat 
chanii,  [tbefelbffj 

Restor'd  to  her  strength  so  soon?  whos 
Or  where  the  infant?  ask  your  or^le, 
That  walks  and  talks  in  his  sleep. 

Rut.  Where  is  he  gone  ? 
You  ha'  lost  a  fortune,  lisfning  to  hertabor. 
Good  ntadam,  lock  her  up. 

Ltd.  You  must  give  lowers 
Their  leave  to  speak,  good  doctor. 

RuJt,  Follow  his  footing 
Before  he  get  to  his  bed :  this  rest  is  lost  dK. 

SCENE    VI. 
Comjmss,  Practise,  Ironside,  Polish,  Lai^- 
Com.  Where  is  my  wife?  what  ha'  y« 
(lone  with  my  wife. 
Gossip  o'  the  counsels  ? 

Pot.  1,  sweet  Mr.  Compass, 
I  honour  you  and  your  wife. 

Corn.  Well,  do  So  still. 
I  will  not  call  you  mother  tho%  but  Poliilt 
Good  gossip  Polish,  where  ha'  you  bid  ny 
wife? 
Pol.  I  hide  your  wife  ? 
Com.  Or  she  is  run  away. 
Lad.  That  would  make  all  suspected,  ir, 
afresh. 
Come,  we  will  find  her,  if  she  be  i'  the  howt 
Pol.  Why  should  1  hide  your  vife,  good 

Mr.  Compass  ? 
Com.  I  know  no  causci  but  that  you  m 
goody  Polish, 
That's  good  at  malice,  good  at  mischief)  tl 
,  That  can  perplex  or   trouble  a  buaacii 
throughly. 
Pol.  You  may  say  what  you  will:  yotr'* 
Mr.  Compass, 
And  cvry  a  large  sweep,  sir,  i'  your  cirde. 
Lad.  ril  sweep  all   coroers,  gossp*  ^ 
spring  this,  . 

If  t  be  aboTc  ground.    I  will  have  her  cfya 
By  the  common-cryer,  through  alltbe  wan^ 
But  I  will  find  her. 
Iro,  It  will  be  an  act 
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Worthy  your  justice,  madam. 

/¥fl.  And  become 
The  integrity  and  worship  of  her  name. 

SCENE  vn. 

RtU,  Interest,  Item,  Needle.' 

Rut.  *Tis  such  a  fly,  this  gossip,  with  her 
buz. 
She  blows  on  every  thing,  in  every  place  ! 

Int.  A  busy  Woman  is  a  fearful  grievance ! 
Will  he  not^leep  again  ? 

Ritt.  Yes,  instantly. 
As  soon  as  he  is  warm.    It  is  the  nature 
Of  the  disease,  and  all  these  cold  dry  fumes. 
That  are  melancholic,  to  work  at  first, 
Slow  and  insensibly  in  their  ascent, 
Till  being  got  up,  and  then  distilling  down 
IJpo'  the  brain,  they  have  a  pricking  quality 
That  breeds  this  restless  rest,  which  we,  the 

sons 
Of  physick,  call  a  walking  in  the  sleep, 
And  telling  mysteries,  that  must  be  heard 
Softly,  with  art ;  as  we  were  sewing  pillows 
Und<;r  the  patient's  tlbows,  else  they'd  fly, 
Into  a  phrcnsy,  run  into  the  woods. 
Where  there  are  noises,  huntings,  shoutings, 

hallooings. 
Amidst  the  brakes  and  furzes,  over  bridges 
Fall  into  waters,  scratch  their  flesh,  some- 
times 
J)rop  down  a  precipice,  and  there  be  lost. 
How  now  1  what  does  he  ? 

Ite.  He  is  up  again, 
^d  'gins  to  talk. 

Int.  O,  the  former  matter,  Item  ? 

Ite.  The  treasure  and  the  lady,  that's  his 

argument. 
Int.  C  me,  happy  man  I  he  cannot  off  it : 
f  shall  know  all  then. 

Rut.  With  what  appetite 
pur  own  desires  delude  us !  hear  you,  Tim  ? 
Let  no  man  interrupt  us. 

Ite.  Sir  Diaphanous,  -  . 

And  Mr.  Bias,  his  court-friends,  desire 
'To  kiss  his  niece's  hands,  and  gratulate 
I'he  firm  recovery  of  her  good  fame 

And  honour 

Int.  Good,  say  to  'em,  Mr.  Item, 
My  niece  is  on  my  lady's  side :  they'll  find 

her  there. 
I  pray  to  be  but  spar'd  for  half  an  hour : 
J' 11  see  'em  presently. 

Rut.  Do,  put  'em  off,  Tim, 

And  tell  'em  the  importance  of  the  business. 

^ere>  he  is  come !  sooth  ;  and  have  ail  out 

of  him.  [work,  still  ? 

Nee.  How  do  you,  lady-bird  ?  so  hard  at 

'Whaf  sthat  you  say  ?  do  you  bid  me  walk, 

sweet  bird  ? 
JkAd  tell  our  knight }  I  will.    How  ?  walk, 

knave,  walk? 
I  think  you're  angry  with  me,  Pol.    Fine 

Pol! 
Pol's  a  fine  bird !    O  fine,  lady  Pol ! 
Almond  for  Parrot ;  Parrof  s  a  brave  bird : 


Three  hundred  thousand  pieces  ha'  you  stuck 
Edge-long  into  the  ground,  within  the  gar- 

O  bounteous  bird ! 
Int.  And  me,  most  happy  creature. 
Rut.  Smother  your  joy. 
Nee.  How  ?  and  dropped  twice  so  many—' 
Int.  Ha!  where? 
Rut.  Contain  yourself. 
Nee.  r  the  old  well? 
Int.  I  cannot,  I  am  a  man  of  flesh  and 
blood : 
Who  can  contain  himself,  to  hear  the  gboil: 
Of  a  dead  lady  do  such  works  as  these  ? 
And  a  city-lady  too  o*  the  strait  waste  ? 
Rut.  He's  gone. 
Ate;.  I  will  go  trjr  the  truth  of  it. 
Rut.  Follow  him,  Tim :  see  what  he  does  ; 
if  he  bring  you 
A  'ssay  of  it  now. 

Int.  ril  say  he's  a  rare  fellow. 
And  has  a  rare  disease. 

Rut.  And  1  will  work 
As  rare  a  cure  upon  him. 
Int.  How,  good  doctor? 
Rut.  VViien  he  hath  utter'd  all  (hatyoo 
would  know  of  him, 
I'll  cleanse  him  with  a  pill,  as  small  as  a 
pease,  pies. 

And  stop  his  mouth:    for  there  hit  lasue 
Between  the  muscles  o'  the  tongue. 
Int.  He's  come. 
Rut.  What  did  he.  Item  ? 
Ite.  The  first  step  he  stept 
Into  the  garden,  he  pulPd  these  ^re  piec« 
Up,  in  a  nnger's  breadth  one  of  another. 
The  dirt  sticks  on  'em  still. 

Int.  I  know  enough. 
Doctor,  proceed  with  your  cure,  I'll  make 

thee  famous. 
Famous  among  the  sons  of  the  physicians, 
Machaon,  Podalirius,  Esculapius. 
Thou  shalt  have  a  golden  beard,  as  well  as 

he  had ; 
And  thy  Tim  Item  here,  have  one  of  silver; 
A  livery  beard  I  And  all  thy  'pothecariei 
Belong  to  thee.    Where's  squire  Needle  f 
gone  ?  [the  work. 

Ite.  He's  prick' d  away,  now  be  has  done 
Rut.  Prepare  hb  pill,  and  gi'  it  him  afore 
supper.  [to-morrow. 

Int.  I'll  send  for  a  dozen  o'  laboureis 
To  turn  the  surfoce  o'  the  garden  up. 
Rut.  In  mold?  bruise  every  clod  ? 
Int.  And  have  all  sifted  ; 
For  I'll  not  lose  a  piece  o'  the  bird's  bounty^ 
And  take  an  inventory  of  all. 

Rut*  And  then, 
I  would  go  down  into  the  well  ■   ■ 

Int.  Myself; 
No  trust'mg  other  hands ;  six  hundred  thoiw 
sand,  [pound-— 

To  the  first  three ;  nine  hundred  thousand 
Rut.  'Twill  purchase  the  wImIc  bench  tf 
aldermanity, 
Stnpt  to  their  8l]|if^. 
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Int.  There  ncrer  did  accnte 
So  great  a  gift  to  man^  and  from  a  lady 
I  never  saw  but  once ;  now  I  remember^ 
We  met  at  Merchant-taylora-hall  at  dioner. 
In  Thread-needle-street. 

Rut.  Which  was  a  sign  squire  Needle 
Should  have  the  threading  of  this  thread. 

,Int.  'Tis  true;  g 

I  shall  love  parrots  better  while  I  know  him. 
Rut  rd  nave  her  statue  cut  now  in  white 

marbfe. 

Int  And  have  it  painted  in  most  orient 

colours.  [painted. 

Rut.  That's  right!  all  city  statues  must  be 

Blse  the}^  be  worth  nought  i'  their  subtil 

judgments  ^ 

SCENE    VIII. 
Interest,   Bias,   Rut,  Palate. 

Int.  M"V  truest  friend  in  court,  dear  Mr. 

bjas ; 
You  hear  o*  the  recovery  of  our  niece 
In  fame  and  credit  ? 

Bio.  Yes,  I  liave  been  with  her, 
And  gratulated  to  her  ;  but  I  am  sorry 
To  find  the  author  o*  the  foul  aspersion 
Heri*  i'  your  company,  this  msolrnt  doctor. 
Int.  You  do  mistake  him  ;  he  is  clear  got 

off  on't. 
A  gossip's  jealousy  first  gave  the  hint. 
He  drives  another  way,  now,  as  I  would 

have  him. 
He*s  a  rare  man,  the  doctor,  in  his  way. 
H'  has  done  the  noblest  cure  hUre  i'  the 

-house, 
On  a  poor  squire,  my  sister's  taylor.  Needle, 
That  talk'd  in*s  sleep ;  would  walk  to  bt. 

John's  wood. 
And  Waltliam  forest,  scape  by  all  the  ponds 
And  pits  i*  the  way ;  run  over  two  inch 

bridges, 
With  his  eyes  fast,  and  i'  the  dead  of  night ! 
I'll  Iia'  you  better  acquainted  with  him. 

Doctor,  [^court, 

Here  is  my  dear,  dear,  dearest  friend  in 

Wise,  powerful  Mr.  Bias ;  pray  you  salute 

Each  other,  not  as  strangers,  but  true  friends. 

Rut.  1  his  IS  the  gentleman  you  brought 

^o-day,    ' 
A  suitor  to  your  niece. 
Int,  Yes. 
Rut.  You  were 
Agreed,  I  heard ;  the  writings  drawn  be- 
tween you  ? 
ItU.  And  sealU 


Rut.  What  broke  you  off? 
Int.  Th.s  rumour  of  her : 
Was  it  not,  Mr.  Bias  ? 
Bio.  Which  I  find 
Now  false,  and  therefore  come  to  male 
amends  [lioa 

V  the  first  place.    I  stand  to  the  old  coodr 
Rut.  Faith  give  *em  him,  sir  Moth,  wl* 
e'er  they  were. 
You  have  a  brave  occasion  now  to  croa 
The  flanting  Mr.  Compass,  who  pretendi 
Right  to  the  p  rtion,  h\  \\\  other  intail. 
Int.  And  claim »  it.'  You  do  hear  h<'» 
married  ?  [him, 

Bia.  We  h^*ar  his  wife  is  run  awavfrom 
Within :  she  is  not  to  be  found  i'  the  howe, 
Whh  all  the  hue  and  cry  is  made  for  her 
Through  every  room ;  the  larders  ha'  bea 
seiirih'd,  ■  [oven, 

The    bake-housis   and    boulting-tub,  the 
Wash-house  »nd  bre« -house,  nay  the  tot 

tnrnace, 
And  yet  she  is  not  heard  of. 

Int.  Be  she  nejer  heard  of. 
The  safety  of  Great  Britain  lies  not  on'L 
You  are  content  with  the  ten  thousand  poaod, 
Defalking  the  four  hundred  garniUi-mooe)? 
That's  the  condition  here,  afore*  the  doctor, 
And  your  clemand,  friend  Bias? 
Bia.  It  is,  sir  Moth. 

Enter  Palate. 

Rut.  Here  conies  the  parson  then,  sbD 

make  all  sure.  [Palate, 

Int.  Go  you  with  my  friend  Bias,  parsoi 

Unto  my  nfece ;  assure  them  we  are  agiwA 

Pal.    And    Mrs.  Compass   too  is  found 

within. 
Int.  Where  was  she  hid  > 
Pal.  In  an  old  bottle-house, 
Wh-ere  they  scrap'd  trenchci-s ;  there  btf 
mother  had  thrust  her. 
Rut.  You  shall  have  time,  sir,  to  triumi* 
on  him. 
When  this  fine  feat  is  done,  and  bis  Rw^ 
Ironside. 

SCENE    IX. 

Compass,  Pleasance,  Ijady,  Ironside,  Pi9 
tise,  Polish,  Cfuar,  Keep,  Sfc. 
Com.  Was  ever  any  gentlewooian  itt'd 
So  barbarously  by  a  malicious  gossip, 
Pretendmg  to  be  mother  to  her  too  ? 
Pol.  Pretending !  sir,  I  am  her  motUft 
and  challenge    ' 
A  right,  and  power  for  what  I  have  done. 


'  All  city  statues  must  he  painted. 


Else  they  be  xvorth  nought  t'  their  subtil  judgments.']  This  was  probably  deago*^ 
to  ridicule  the  taste,  which  at  that  time  might  possibly  prevail  with  the  connoisseurs  in  ^ 
line  arts,  who  directed  the  elegance  and  judgment  of  the  city.  Gaudy  show,  and  profusi<A 
of  ornament  are  objects  of  admiration,  with  tnose  who  have  no  relish  for  the  decent  simp* 
6ity  of  nature.  Thus  the  emperor  Nero,  with  the  true  judgment  of  a  citizen,  ordered! 
very  beautiful  statue  to  be  gilt ;  and  by  augmenting,  as  he  thought,  the  v^ue,  spoilt  all  tbt!, 
ffracc  and  delicacy  of  the  workmanship.  Prctio  pemt  gratia  artis,  says  Pliiyi  wht  t** 
lhert«ryofhim,»wM.34.  €.$•  i-       • 
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:om.  Out,  hag ; 

Oil  that  hast   put  all  nature   off,    and 

woman,  [mitted 

•  sordid  gain,  betray' d  the  trust  com- 
to  thee  by  the  dead,  as  from  the  livina : 
^ing'd  the  poor  innocent  infants  in  tneir 

cradles : 
ftauded  them  o'  their  parents,  chang'd 

their  names,  HPlacentia. 

ling   Placentia,    Pleasance;   Pleasaucc, 
'o/.  How  knows  be  this? 
7om.  Abus'd  the  neighbourhood; 
:  most  this  lady.     Didst  enforce  an  oath 
this  poor  woman,  on  a  pious  book, 
keep  close  thy  impiety. 
?ol.  Ha' you  told  this? 
Ceep.  I  told  itt  no,  he  knows  it,  and 

much  more, 
he's  a  cunning  man. 
^oL  A  cunning  fool, 
hat  be  all.  f 

?om.  But  now  to  your  true  daughter, 
at  had  the  child,  and  is  the  proper  Plea- 

sance, 
;   must  have  an   account  of  that  too, 

cossip.  Tpass. 

^o/.  Jhis  is  like  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  Com- 

9  C  E  N  E    X. 
Enter  to  than  running,  Rut. 

?«/.  Help,  help,  for  charity ;    sir  Moth 

Interest 
"all'n  into  the  well. 
Lad.  Where  ?  where  ? 
Rut.  P  the  garden, 
rope  to  save  his  life. 
?om.  How  came  he  there  ? 
^ut.  He  thought  to  take  possession  of  a 

fortune  [broke, 

ere  newly  dropt  him,  and  the  old  chain 
d  down  fell  he  i'  the  bucket 
"oni.  Is  it  deep  ? 
lut.  We  cannot  tell.    A  rope;  help  with 

a  rope. 
Icr  Silk-worm^   Ironside,   Item,  Needle^ 

and  Interest, 
iil.  He  is  sot  out  again.    The  knight  Is 

sav'a. 
Vo.  A  little  sows'd  i'  the  water;  Needle 

sa7*d  him. 
^te.  The  water  sav'd  him,  'twas  a  fair  es- 
cape. 
Kee.  Ha*  you  no  hurt? 
'nt.  A  little  wet. 
Wee.  That's  nothing. 
^ut.  I  wish'd  you  stay,  sir,  till  to-morrow ; 

.     and  told  you 
nras  no  lucky  hour :  since  six  a  clock 
stars  were  retrograde. 
Lad:  r  the  name 

fate,  or  folly,  how  came  you  i*  the  bucket  ? 
Xnt,  1  bat  is   a  quert  of  another  time, 

sister ;  [done 

e-  doctor  will  resolve  you ^who  hath 

e  adiuirablest  cure  upon  your  Needle  \ 


Gi 


I  can  be 


me  thy    hand,    good  Needle;    thoii 
cam'st  timely:  [shake 

Take  off  my  hood  and  coat :  and  let  me 
My  self  a  little.    I  have  a  world  of  business. 
Where  is  niy  nephew  Bias  ?  and  his  wffe  r 
Who  bids  (jod  gi'  'era  joy  ?  here  .they  both 

stand. 
As  sure  affianced,  as  the  parson,  or  words. 
Can  tie  'em. 
Rut.    We  all  wish  *em  joy  and  happiness. 
Sil.  I  saw  the  contract,  and  cam  witness  it. 
Int.  He  shall  receive  ten  thousand  pounds 
to-morrow. 
You  looked  for' t.  Compass,  or  a  greater  sum. 
But 'tis  dispos'd  of,  this,  another  way. 
I  have  but  one  niece,  verily.  Compass. 
Cotn.  Pll  find  another.    Varlet,  do  your 
office.  [rest. 

Par.  I  do  arrest  your  body,  sir  Moth  Jnte- 
In  the  king's  name ;  at  suit  of  Mr.  Compass, 
And  dame  Placentia  his  wife.    The  action's 

enter'd, 
Five  hundred  thousand  pound. 

Int.  Hear  yop  this,  sister  ? 
And  hath  your  house  the  ears  to  hear  it  too^^? 
And  to  resound  the  affront? 

Lad.  I  cannot  stop 
The  laws,  or  hinder  justice. 
Your  bail,  if't  may  be  taken^ 

Com.  With  the  captain's, 
I  ask  no  better. 

Rut.  Here  are  better  men. 
Will  give  their  bail. 

Com.  Rut  yours  will  not  be  taken, 
Worshipful  lioctor ;  you  are  good  security  - 
For  a  suit  of  clothes,  to  th'  taylor,  timt 

dares  trust  you  : 
But  not  for  such  a  sum  as  is  this  action. 
Varlet,  you  know  my  mind. 

Par.    I  ou  must  to  prison,  sir, 
Unless  you  can  fuul  bail  the  creditor  lik^f*. 
Int.  1  would  fain  find  it,  if  you*d  shew 

me  where. 
Sil.  It  is  a  terrible  action  ;  more  indeed 
Than  maiiy  a  man  is  worth ;  and  is  calPd 
Fright-bail. 
Iro.  Faith  I  will  bail  him,  at  mine  own 
apperil.  ^ 

Varlet,  be  gone :  IMl  once  ha*  the  reputation 
To  be  security  for  such  a  sum. 
Bear  up,  sir  Moth. 

Rut.  He  is  not  worth  tlie  buckles 
About  his  belt,  and  yet  this  Ironside  clashes. 
Int.  Peace,  lest  he  hear  you,   doctor ; 
we'll  make  use  of  him. 
What  doth  your  brother  Compass,  captain 

Ironside,  * 
Demand  of  us,  by  way  of  challenge,  thus  ? 
Iro.  Your  niece's  portion  ;  in  tlie  right 

of  his  wife. 
Int.  I  haveassur'd  one  portion,  to  one  niece. 
And  have  no  more  t*  account  for,  that  L' 
know  of : 

What  I  may  ao  in  charity if  my  sister 

Will  bid  an  offering  (or  her  maid,  and  him.. 
As  a  benevolence  to  'em,  aft^r  supper. 


THE  MAGNEnCK  LADY. 


[Act  5.  Scene  it. 


PU  spit  into  the  bason,  and  entreat 
My  friends  to  do  the  like. 
Com,  Spit  out  thy  gall. 
And  heart,  thou  viper:  1  will  now  no  mercy. 
No  piiy  of  thee,  thy  false  niece,  and  Needle ; 
Bring  forth  your  child,  or  I  appeal  you  of 

murder, 
You,  and  thb  gossip  here,  and  mother  Chair. 
Cha.  The  gentleman's  faiVn  mad ! 

[PUasofice  steps  otd. 
Pie,  No,  mistress  Midwife. 
I  saw  the  child,  and  you  did  give  it  me. 
And  put  it  i'  my  arms  ;  by  this  ill  token. 
You  wish'd  me  such  another ;  and  it  cry'd. 
Fro,  The  law  is  plain ;  if  it  were  heard 
to  cry. 
And  you  produce  it  not,  he  may  indict 
All  tliat  conceal' t,  of  felon v,  and  murder. 
Catn.  And  I  will  take  the  boldness,  sir, 
to  do  it : 
^ginning  with  sir  Moth  here,  and  his  doctor. 
SiL  Good  faith  this  same  is  like  to  turn  a 
business.  [start  at  it. 

PaL  And  a  shrewd  business,  marry  ;  they 
Corn.  I  ha*  the  right  thread  now,  and  1 
will  keep  it.  [lady. 

You,  goody  Keep,  confess  the  truth  to  my 
The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  nothing  but 
the  truth. 
Pid.  I  scorn  to  be  prevented  of  my  glories. 
I  plotted  the  deceit,  and  1  will  own  it. 
Love  to  my  child,  aild  lucre  of  the  portion 
Provok'd  me ;  wherein  though  th'  event 

hath  hWd 
In  part,  I  will  make  use  of  the  best  side. 
This  is  my  daughter,  and  she  hath  had  a 

child 
This  day,  unto  her  shame,  (!  now  profess  it) 
By  this  mere  false-stick,  squire  Needle ;  but 
Since  this  wise  knight  hath  thought  it  good 

to  change 
T)ie  foolish  father  of  it,  by  assuring 
Her  to  his  dear  frieiul,  ^J^.  Bias ;  and  him 
Again  to  her,  by  clapping  of  him  on 
W  ith  his  free  promise  of  ten  thousand  pound 
Afore  so  many  witnesses— 

Sil.  Whereof  1 
Am  one. 
Pal,  And  I  another. 
PoL  I  should  be  unnatural 
To  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  would  I  not 

thank  him. 
I  thank  you,  sir ;  and  I  have  reason  for  it. 
For  here, Your  true  niece  stands,  fine  Mrs. 
Compass,  f  from  me.) 

(ril  tell  you  truth,  you  have  dcservM  it 
'1  o  whom  you  are  by  Sond  engag'd  to  pay 
Uhe  sixtetn  thousand  pound,  which  is  her 

portion. 
Due  to  her  husband,  on  her  marriaffc-day. 
1  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 


Iro.  You'll  pay  it  now,  air  Moth,  vilii 
interest?  [of  vol 

You  see  the  truth  breaks  oat  oo  every'ade 
IrU.  Into  what  nets  of  cous'nace  aoi  I 
cast  [noose': 

On  erery  side  ?    each  thread   b  grovn  i 
A  very  mesh :  I  have  run  myself  into 
A  double  break,  of  paying  twice  the  mooer. 
Bia.  You  shall  be  releas'd,  of  paying  nt 
a  penny> 
With  these  conditions. 
Pol.  Will  you  leave  her  then  ? 
Bicu  Yes,  and  the  sum,  twice  told,  or 
take  a  wife,  ^  [threicH. 

To  pick  out  monsieur  Needle's  bastiug- 
Com.  Gossip,  you  are  paid  :  tho*  he  be  2 
fit  nature. 
Worthy  to  have  a  whore  justly  put  on  hioi ; 
He  is  not  bad  enough  to  take  your  cUugi:t(r 
On  such  a  cheat.    Will  you  yet  pay  iIk 
portion  ? 
Int.  What  will  you  bate? 
Com.  No  m*nny  the  law  gives. 
Int.  Yes,  Bias's  money. 
Com.  What,  your  friend  in  court  ? 
I  will  not  rob  you  of  him,  nor  the  purctosf, 
Nor  your  dear  doctor  here;  stand  aB to- 
gether. 
Birds  of  a  nature  all,  and  of  a  feather. 
Lad.  Well,  wc  are  ail  now  reconciled  ti 
truth. 
There  rests  yet  a  gratuity  from  me. 
To  be  conferred  upon  this  ^ntleman ;        I 
Who  (as  my  nephew  Compass  says)  to 
cause  [amcBJis. 

First  of  th'  offence,    but  since  ot  alltli' 
The  quarrel  caus'd  tli'  affright,  that  trigU 

brought  on 
The  (ra\ail,  which  made  peace ;  theprtff 

drew  on 
This  new  disitover)',  which  cndeth  all 
In  rt^concileniciit. 

Com.  When  the  portion 
Is  tender'd,  and  received. 

Int.  Well,  you  must  have  it ; 
As  good  at  first  as  last. 

Lcid,  *'J'is  well  said,  brother.  . 

And  I,  if  this  good  captain  will  accept  mf,  i 
Give  him  ujystlf,  euuow  him  with  my  «taic,  I 
And  make  hini  lord  of  me,  and  ail  my  rbr-  j 

tunes:  [cbaDce» 

lie  that  hath  sav'd  my  honour,  though  bj 
I'll  really  study  his,  and  how  to  thank  him. 
Iro.  And  1  embrace  you,  lady,  and  your 
goodness, 
And  vow  to  i.\\\\t  all  thought  of  war  here- 
after :  L^"*- 
Save  what  is  fought  under  your  colours,  nw* 
Pal.  Wore  work  then  for  the  paisoo,! 
sh<)Il  cap 
The  Loadstone  with  an  Ironside,  I  sec.        i 


'  Each  thread  is  gr<mm  a  N©af ,]  The  corruption  is  evident ;  and  the  sense  leads  usl'J 
an  emsy  correction.  1  h<re  tan  be  no  doubt,  but  noose  is  the  tnie  reading.  Mr,  Iheohal* 
placed  wnnj  in  the  margin  of  his  ccpy,  as  an  emendation  of  the  text :  but  the  former 5c<b* 
to  bf  the  jusi«^  exprvMioUi 
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As  being  .a  business  waiting  on  my  bounty: 
Thus  I  do  take  possession  of  you,  madam. 
My  true  Magnetick  mistress,     and   my 
lady^       ^ 


Iro^  And  take  in  these,  the  forlorn  couple, 
'  with  us, 

i      Needle,  and's  Thread,  whose  portion  I  will 

think  on ; 
i 

t  *  My  true  Magnetick  mUtress,  and  my  Uub/^']  We  have  observed  before,  that  our 
I  author  seldom  produced  a  play,  but  it  created  him  enemies :  whether  it  was  really,  as  his 
I  antagonists  gave  out,  that  his  satire  was  levelled  at  the  foibles  of  some  particular  person,  or 
whether  it  proceeded  from  that  envy,  which  the  other  play-wrights  oCtnose  days  conceived 
against  one  so  much  their  superior  m  genius  and  critical  abilities.  Langbain  has  preserved 
part  of  a  satire  wrote  agsunst  this  play,  by  Alexander  Gill,  with  Jonson's  answer.  Gill  was 
usher  to  his  father  in  St.  Paul's  school ;  he  was  not  void  of  learning,  but  of  no  great  regu- 
larity in  his  maimers,  or  his  way  of  living.  What  was  the  occasion  of  their  difference  dow 
not  appear,  but  our  poet  treats  him  roughly  enough  in  the  following  severe  reply : 

"  Shall  the  prosperity  of  a  pardon  still 

"  Secure  thy  railins  rhymes,  infamous  Gill  ^ 

"  At  libelling  ?  Shall  no  Star-chamber  peers, 

'*  Pillory,  nor  whip,  nor  want  of  ears, 

**  All  which  thou  nast  incurr'd  deservedly, 

*'  Nor  degradation  from  the  ministry, 

*'  To  be  the  Denis  of  thy  father's  school, 

**  Keep  in  thy  bawl'mg  wit,  thou  bawling  fool  ? 

"  Thinking  to  stir  me,  thou  hast  lost  thy  end, 

1*  1*11  laugh  at  thee,  poor  wretched  tike :  go  send 

"  Thy  blotant  muse  abroad,  and  teach  it  rather 

''  A  tune  to  drown  the  ballads  of  thy  father  : 

"  For  thou  hast  nought  in  thee,  to  cure  his  fame, 

*'  But  tune  and  noise,  the  eccho  of  his  shame.  , 

**  A  rogue  by  statute,  censur'd  to  be  whipt, 

''  Cropt,  branded,  slit,  neck-stockt;  go,  you  are  stript." 


CHORUS  changed  into  an  EPILOGUE  to  the  King 

**  WELL,  gentlemen,  I  now  must  under  seal, 

*'  And  th'  autiior's  charge,  wave  you,  and  make  my  appeal 

'*  To  the  supremest  power,  my  lord  the  King ; 

"  Who  best  can  judge  of  what  we  humbly  bring. 

**  He  knows  our  weakness,  and  the  poef  s-faults ; 

"  Where  he  doth  stand  upright,  gp  firm,  or  halts ; 

"  And  he  will  doom  him.  To  which  voice  he  stands, 

"  And  prefers  that,  'fore  all  the  people's  hands." 
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PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


xHAN.  HuGH^  vicar  of  Pancras,  and  C(^ 
\     tain  Thums. 

SauiRE  Tub.  of  Totten-Court,  or 'Squire 
Tripoly. 

(askbt-Hilts,  his  man  and  governor, 

usT.FREAMBLE,ofMaribone,  alias  Bram- 
ble. 

tfiLES  MetaphoRj  }ds  clerk. 

^ADY  Tub,  ofTotten,  the  Squire's  mother. 

^ox/-Marten,  her  huisfier. 

>iDo  Wisp,  her  woman. 

ToBifiTuRFE,  high  constable  qf  Kentish- 
town. 

>A.  Sibil  Turfe,  his  wife, 

Ars.  Awdrey  Turfe,  their  dai^htery  the 
bride. 


John  Clay,  qf  Kilhorn,  tile-maker,  the  op- 

pointed  bridegroonu 
Inand-In  Medlay,  qf  Islington,  cooper, 

and  head-borough. 
Rasi*  Clench  of  Hanistead,  farrier  and 

petty  cottstable. 
To-Pan,  tinker^  or  metal-man  qf  Belsise, 


D'og.Scriben,  nfChalcot,  the  great  writer. 
Ball  Puppy,  the  high  constables  man. 
Father  Rosin,  the  minstrel,  and  his  too 

hoys. 
JoNE,  Joyce,  Madge,  Parnel,  Grisel, 

Kate,  maids  qf  the  bridal. 
Black  Jack,  the  Lady  Tub's  bwtler. 
Two  Grooms. 


SCENE,  Finsbury-hundred. 


THE    PROLOGUE. 


>f  O  state-affain,  nor  any  politick  club, 
Pretend  we  in  our  Tale,  here,  of  a  Tub : 
3ut  acts  of  clowns  and  constables  to- 
day 
UufT  out  the  scenes  of  our  ridiculous 


K  coopers  wit,  or  some  such  busy  spark, 
illumining  the  high  constable,  and  his 
clerk. 


And  all  the  neighbourhood,  from  old  records. 
Of  antique  proverbs,  drawn  from  Whitson- 

lords. 
And  their  authorities,  at  wakes  and  ales. 
With  country  precedents,  and  old  wives  tales. 
We  bring  you  now,  to  shew  what  different 

things 
The  cotes  of  clowns  are  from  the  courts  ot 

kings. 


A  C  T    I. 


SCENE    L 

Sir  Hugh,  Tub,  Hiks. 

Hugh.  "VfOW  o'  my  faith,  old  bishop 

JLN     Valentine, 
Y'ou  ha*  brought  us  nipping  weather :  Fe- 
bruerc 


Doth  cut  and  shear ;  your  day',  and  diocese 
Are  very  cold.    All  your  parishioners. 
As  well  your  laicks,  as  your  quiristers. 
Had  need  to  keep  to  their  warm  feather  beds 
If  they  be  sped  ot  loves :  this  is  no  season. 
To  seek  new  makes  in;  though  sir  Hugh 
of  Pancras 
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A  TALE  OF  A  TUB. 


[Act  1.  Scene  1. 


Be  hither  come  to  Totten,  on  intelligence. 
To  the  young  lord  o'  the  manor,  'squire 

Tripoly, 
On  such  an  errand  as  a  mistress  is. 
What,  'squire  !  I  say  >   Tub  1  should  caH 
him  too :  [man ; 

Sir  Peter  Tub  was  his  father,  a  salt-petre 
Who  left  his  mother,  lady  Tub  of  Totten- 
Court,  here,  to  revel,  and  keep  open  home 

in; 
With  the  young  *squire  her  son,  and's  go- 
vernor fiasket- 
Hilts,  both  by  suv'ord  and  dagser :  Domine, 
Armiger  Tub,   'squire  Tripoly,  Expergis- 
cere.  [me ; 

I  dare  not  call  aloud,  lest  she  shouVd  hear 
And  think  I  conjur'd  up  the  spirit,  her  son. 
In  priests  lack-uitin  :  O  she  is  jemlous 
Of  all  mankind  for  htm. 
Tub.  ChaoQB,  is't  you  ?    {^j^t  the  window. 
Hugh.  The  vicar  ot  Pancns,  "squire  Tub ! 

va'  hoh ! 
Tub*  I  come,  I  stoop  unto  the  call;  sir 
Hugh! 

{He  comes  down  in  hit  nighi-gown. 
Hugh.  He  knows  my  lure  is  flrom  his 
love:  fairAwdrey, 
Th'  high  constable's  daughter  of  Keutish- 

town,  here,  Mr. 
Tobias  Turfe. 
Tub.  What  news  of  him  ? 
Hugh.  He  has  wak'd  me 
An  hour  before  I  would,  sir ;  and  my  duty 
To  the  young  worship  of  Totteiv<^ourt, 

'squire  Tripoly ; 
Who  hath  my  heart,  as  I  have  his  :  your 

mistress 
Is  to  be  made  away  from  you  this  morning, 
St.  Valeutine's  day :   there   are  a  knot  of 

clowns. 
The  council  of  Finsbury,  so  they  arc  ystyl'd. 
Met  at  her  -father's ;  all  the  wise  <?  th' 
hundred ;  [stable  ; 

Old  Bas?  Clench  of  Hamstead,  petty  con- 
In-«nd-In  Medlay,  cooper  of  Islington, 
And  headborough  ;  with  kmd  To-Fan  the 

tinker. 
Or  metal-man  of  Belsise,  the  third  borough  : 
And  'D*ogene9  Scriben,  the  gretit  writer  of 
Chalcot. 
Tub.  And  why  all  these? 
Hugh.  Sir,  to  conclude  in  council, 
A  husband,  or  a  make  for  Mrs.  Awdrev ; 
AVhom  the\-  have  nam'd,  and  prick'd  down. 

Clay  of  Kilbom, 
A  tough  young  fellow,  and  a  tilemaker. 
Tub.  And  what  must  iie  do  ? 
Hugh.  Cover  her,  they  gay ; 
And  keep  her  warm,  8ir^  Mrs.  Awdrev 

Turfe 
last  night  did  draw  him  for  her  Valentine  ; 
Which  chance,  it  hith  :so  taken 'her 'ftither 
and  mother,  [eve 

^6c5iu6e  themselves  drew  so  on  Valentine's 
Was  thirty  year)  as  they  wiU  have  her  mar- 
ried 


To-day  by  any  means;  they  have  sati 
messenger  [knnr, 

To  Kilbom,  post,  for  Clay;  which  when  I 
I  posted  with  the  like  to  worshipful  Tripoij, 
The  'squift  <rf  Totten :  and  my  advia  Ib 
cross  it. 

Tub.  What  is't,  sir  Hugh? 

Hugh.  Where  is  your  governor  Hilts? 
ioket  must  do  it. 

Tub.  Basket  shall  be  call'd: 
Hilts,  can  you  see  to  rise  ? 

Hil.  Cl^m  not  blind,  sir. 
With  too  much  light 

Tub.  Open  your  foth^  eye. 
And  view  if  it  be  day. 

HiL  Che  can  spy  that  [ftat 

At's  little  a  hole  as  another,  thtough  a  mlB- 

Tub.  He  will  ha'  the  last  word,  tkoogbk 
talk  bilke  for't 

Hugh.  Bilke,  wliat's  that? 

Tub.  Why,  notfaiog,  a  word  vgni^ 
Nothing ;  and  borrowed  here  to  caqra  » 
thing. 

Hugh.  A  fine  device  1 

T$£.  Yes,  till  w«  hear  a  finer. 
What's  your  device  now,  chaooo  Hugh? 

Hugh.  In  private. 
Lend  it  yocur  ear ;  i  wiU  not  trust  the  a 
with  it;  [kDOfi; 

Or  scarce  my  shirt ;  my  cassock  sba'  ^ 
If  I  thought  it  did,  I'ld  bum  it 

Tub.  That's  the  way. 
You  ha'  thought  to  get  a  new  one,  Hog^'i 
is't  worth  it  ?  I 

Let's  hear  it  first.  i 

Hugh.  Then  hearken,  and  receive  it    | 
This  'tis,  sir,  do  you  relish  it? 

[T^wAt^i 

Tub.  If  Hilts 
Be  close  enough  to  carry  it ;  there's  all.    I 

IHiUs  enters,  and  walks  by,  waki^m 
self  ready.  J 

Hiks.  It  i'  DO  sand  ?  nor  butter-milk?  II 

Ich*am  no  zive,  or  wal  ring-pot,  todrav  J 
Knots  i*  your  'casions.  If  you  trust  in*,> 
If  not,  praform  it  yourzelves.    Cham 

man's  wi/e,    •  [Wj 

But  resolute  Hilts:  you'll  vind  me  f\ 

Tub.  A  testy  clown:  but  a  tender  cloi 

as  wool : 
And  melting  as  the  weather  in  a  thaw : 
He'll  weep  you,  like  all  April :  but  he" 

roar  you,  [roril* 

Like  middle  March  afore ;  he  wiU  ^^ 
And  tipsie  too,  as  October :  and  as  gH'^ 
And  bound  up  like  a  frost  (with  the 4 

year) 
In  Januarv ;  as  rigid  as  he  is  rustic.    ^ 
Hugh.  You  know  his  utfttfre,  and  descn 

it  well ; 
rU  leave  him  to  your  ^hioniug* 

Tub.  Stay,  Sir  Hugh ; 
Take  a  good  angjel  with  you,  for  j^f . 
And  let  thisgutde  you  homeward,  »■ 
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To  our  deTice. 

Hu£h,  I  thank  you,  'squire's  worship, 
Most  numbly  for  the  next  (for  this  lam  sure 
of. )  [  The  ^squire  goes  off, 

0  for  n  quire  of  these  voices,  now. 

To  chiiue  in  a  man's  pocket,  and  cry  chink ! 
One  doth  not  chirp :  it  makes  no  harmony. 
Grave  justice  Bramble  next  must  contribute; 
His  charity  must  oiTer  at  this  weddine: 
I*li  bid  more  to  the  bason,  and  the  briac-ale ; 
Although  but  one  can  bear  away  the  bride. 

1  smile  to  think  how  like  a  lottery 

These  weddings  are.  Clay  hath  her  in  pos- 
session ;  fkill: 
The  'sqwire  he  hopes  to  circumvent  the  File- 
And  now  if  justice  Bramble  do  come  off, 
'Tis  two  to  one  but  Tub  may  lose  his  bot- 
tom. 

SCENE    II. 
Clench,  Medlay,  Sdriben,  Pan,  Puppy. 

Ck,  Why,  'tis  thirty  year,  e'en  as  this  day 

now,  [look  you ; 

Zin  Valentine's  day,  of  all  dayskursin'd'. 

And  the  zame  day  o'  ilie  month,  as  this  zin 

Valentine, 
Or  I  am  vowly  deceiv'd. 

Med.  That  our  hif^h  •constafoie, 
Mr.  Tobias  Turfe,  and  his  dame  were  mar- 
ried. [Valentine  ? 
I  think  you  are  right  But  what  was  that  zin 
Did  you  ever  know  'urn,  goodman  Clench  ? 

Cie.  Zin  Valentine, 
He  was  a  deadiv  zin,  and  dwelt  at  High^^, 
As  I  have  bearcf ;  but  'twas  avore  my  time : 
H-e  was  a  cooper  too,  as  vou  are,  Medlay, 
An  In-and-in :  A  woundy  brag  young  vel- 
low :  [days. 

As  the  port  went  o'  hun  then,  and  ?  those 
Scri.  Did  he  not  write  his  name,  Sim  Va- 
lentine ? 
Vor  I  have  met  no  Sin  inFinsbury*books; 
And  yet  I  have  writ  'em  six  or  seven  times 
over. 
Pan,  O  you  mun  look  for  the  nine  deadly 
Sims, 
1'  the  church-books,  D'oge ;  not  the  high 
constable's ;  [lentine, 

Nor  V  the  counties  :  zure,  that  same  zin  Va- 
He  was  a  stately  zin :  an'  be  were  a  zin. 
And  kept  brave  house. 

Cle,  At  the  Cock-and-^Hen  in  Highgate. 
You  ha'  *fresh'd  my  rememory  well  in't ! 

■neighbour  ran : 
tte  had  a  place  in  last  king  Harry's  time. 
Of  sorting  all  the  young  couples;  joining 

'em. 
And  putting  'em  tether;  which  is  yet 

Praform'd,  as  «n  bis  day zin  Valentine ; 

As  being  the  zin  o'  the  shire,  or  the  whole 
county : 


I  am  old  rivet  still,  ond  bear  a  brain. 
The  Clench,  the  Verier,  and  true  Leach  of 
Hamstead^ 
Pan.  You  are  a  slvrewd  antiquity,  neigh- 
bour Clench  ! 
Azid  a  great  guide  to  aU  the  parishes ! 
The  very  bell-weather  of  the  hundred,  here. 
As  I  may  zay.    Mr.  Tobiat  Turfe, 
Higli  constable,  would' not  miss  you,  for  a 
score  on  us,  [us. 

When  he  doe  'scourse  of  the  great  cliarty  to 
Pup.  What's  that,  a  horse }  can  'scourse 
nought  but  a  horse? 
I  ne'er  read  a  hun,  and  that  in  Smith-veld 

charty : 
I'  the  old  Fabiaus  chronicles :  nor  I  think 
In  any  new.     He  may  be  a  gi«nt  there. 
For  aught  1  know. 

Scri.  You  should  do  well  to  itudy 
Records,  fellow  Rail,  both  law  and  poetry. 
Pup.  Why,  all's  but  writing,  and  feadihg, 
is  it  Scribes  ? 
An't  be  any  more,  it's  mere  cheating  zure, 
Vlat  cheating :  all  your  law  and  pods  too. 
Pan.  Mf .  high  constable  comes. 
Pup.  ru  zay't  avore  'hun. 

SCENE    HI. 
Turfe.  Clench,  Medlay,  Scriben,  Ptqipy,  Pan, 
Tur.  What's  that  makes  you  all  so  merry 
and  loud,  sirs,  ha? 
I  could  h*'  heard  you  to  my  privy  walk. 
cie,  A  coDtrevarsie'twixt  your  two  lean- 
ed men  here : 
Annibal  Puppy  says,  that  law  and  poetry 
Are  both  flat  cheating :  all's  but  writing  and 

readily, 
He  says,  be't  verse  or  prose. 
Tur.  I  think  in  conzicnce. 
He  do  zay  true  :  who  is't  do.thwart 'un^  l)a? 
Med.  Why,  my  friend  Scriben,  an't  please 

your  worship. 
Tur.  Who,   D'oge?    my    D'ogenes?    a 
great  writer,  marry ! 
"  He'll  vace  me  down,  me  my  self  some 
times.  [I  do : 

"  That  verse  goes  upon  veet,  as  you  and 
*'  But  I  can  gi'  un  the  hearing;  zit  me 
down,  [elude, 

"  And  laugh  at  'un;  and  to  mysdfi  con- 
"  The  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest 
men,  [disputing, 

"  Ejver."     Here  they  are  both !  what,  sin. 
And  holding  arguments  of  verse  and  prose? 
And  no  green  thing  afore  the  door,   that 
shews, 
2    Or  speaks  a  wedding. 

Scri.  Those  were  verses  now, 
Yourxvorslupspake,  and  rup  upon  vlve  veet. 
Tur.   Feet,  vrom  my  mouth,    D'oge? 
lea<ve  your  'surd  uppinions ; 


'  Qf  tf//d«y«  kursim'd]  i.  e.  chrdtlefCd. 

^  And  true  l&acr  qf' Hanutead,']  Leach  is  an  old  word,  sigpifying  a  physician ;  and  it  is 
now  applied  to  those  who  undertake  the  cure  of  cows  aodt  horses,  iiio  that  in  some  ports  of 
the  kmgdom,  those  doctors  and  farriers  are  still  called  cow-kaches,  hone4eaches,  &C 
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A  TALE  OF  A  TUB. 


[Act  1.  Scene  4. 


Sm&ry. 


And  get  me  in  some  boughs. 
ScrL  Let  'em  to'  leaTes  first  ^, 

There's  nothing  green  but  bays  and  rosc- 
Pup,  And  they^e  too  good  tor  strewings, 

your  maids  say. 
Tar.  You  take  up  '  'dority  still  to  T0uch« 
against  me.  [your  authors. 

All  the  twelve  smocks  i*  the  house,  zur,  are 

Get  some  fresh  hay  then,  to  lay  under  foot ; 

Some  holly  and  ivy  to  make  vine  the  posts : 

Is't  not  son  Valentine's  day  ?  and  Mrs.  Aw- 
drcy,  [Clay 

Your  young  dame  to  be  married  ?  I  wonder 

Should  be  so  tedious :  he's  to  play  son  Va- 
lentine! [born  yet! 

And  the  clown  sluggard's  not  come  fro'Kil- 
Med.  Do  you  call  your  son  i'  law  clown, 

an't  please  your  worship? 
Tur.  Yes  and  vor  worship  too,  my  neigh- 
bour Medlay. 

Jl  Middlesex  clown,  and  one  of  Finsbury. 

They  were  the  first  colons  o'  the  kingdom 
here : 

The  primitory  colons,  my  D'ogenes  says. 

Where's  D'ogenes,  my  writer,  now  ?  what 
were  those 

You  told  me,  D'ogenes,  were  the  first  colons 

O'  the  country,  that  the  Romans  brought  in 
here  r 
Sdri.  The  coloni.    Sir,  colonus  is  an  in- 
habitant : 

A  clown  original :  as  you'id  sav  a  farmer,  a 
tiller  o'th'  earth, 

E'er  sin  the  Komuns  planted  their  colony 
first; 

Which  was  in  Middlesex. 
Twr.  Why  so  ?  I  thank  you  heartily,  good 
D'ogenes,  yo  ha'  zertificd  me. 

I  had  rather  be  an  autient  colon,  (as  they 
say)  a  clown  of  Middlesex, 

A  good  rich  farmer,  a  high  constable. 

I'ld  ])lay  hun  'gain  a  knight,  or  a  good 
'squire. 

Or  gentleman  of  any  other  county 

1'  the  kingdom. 
Pan,  Out-cept  Kent,  for  there  they  landed 

All  gentlemen,  and  came  in  with  the  con- 
queror, 

Mad  Julius  Caesar,  who  built  Dover-castle; 

My  ancestor  To-Paii,  beat  the  first  kettle- 
drum 

Avore  *hun,  here  vrom  Doyer  on  the  march. 

Which  piece  of  monumental  copper  hangs 

Up,  scour* d,  at  Hammersmith  yet ;  for  there 
they  came 

Over  the  Ihames,  at  alow  water-mark; 


Vore  cither  London,  I,  or  Kingston-bridge^ 
,1  doubt  were  kursin'd. 
"    Tur,  Zee,  who  is  here:  John  Chv! 
Zon  Valentine,  and  bridegroom !  faa'  yon 
zeen  [John  City? 

Your  Valentine-bride  yet,  sin  you  caiie, 

SCENE    IV. 

IToUiem]    Clay, 
Clay.  No  wusse.  Che  lighted,  I,  but  not 

i'  the  yard : 
Puppy  has  scarce  unswaddled  my  legs  yet 
lur.  What ?  wispes o'  your  weddmg-day, 

son  ?  tliis 
Originous  Clay  :  and  Clay  o*  Kilboro  too! 
1  v\ould  ha'  ha'd  boots  o'  this  day,  zure,  sod 
John. 
Clay,  1  did  it  to  save  charges:  wemiu 

dance,  [boots? 

O'  this  day,  zure :  and  who  can  dance  b 
No,  1  got  on  my  best  straw-colour'd  stod- 

ings. 
And  swaddled  'em  over  to  cave  cliarees;  I. 
Tur,  And  his  new  shamob  doublet  too 

with  points: 
I  like  that  yet:  and  his  long  sausidge-hoie, 
Like  tlie  commander- of  four  smoking  tile- 
kills, 
W^hich  he  is  captain  of:  captain  of  Kilbom: 
Clay  with  his  hat  tum'd  up  o'  the  leer  si<k 

too :  [nigbt, 

As  if  he  would  leap  my  daughter  yet  ere 
And  spring  a  new  Turfe  to  the  old  house. 
Look,  and  the  w  enches  ha'  not  found  'unout, 
And  do  parzent  'un  with  a  van  of  rosemary, 
And  bays,  to  vill  a  bow-pot,  trim  the  bead 
Of  my  best  vore-horse;  wc  shall  all  ba' 

bridelaces,  [liaot,  I 

Or  points,  1  zee;  my  daughter  will  beia- 
And  prove  a  very  Mary  Ambry  i'  the  bs-  ' 

siness.  ^ 
Cle.  'lliey  zaid,  your  worship  had  'sur'd 

her  to  'squire  Tub  [ott't. 

Of  Tot  ten-Court  here;*  all  the  hundred  ring* 

7  Mr.  A  tale  of  a  Tub,  sir,  a  mere  Tale  of 

a  Tub. 
Lend  it  no  ear,  I  pray  you  :  the  'squire  Tub 
is  a  fine  man,  but  he  fs  too  fine  a  mao. 
And  has  a  lady  Tub  too  to  his  mother : 
I'll  deal  with  none  o'  these  vine  silken  Tubs. 
John  Clay,  and  cloth-breech  for  my  niooer 

and  daughter.  [colours, 

Here  comes  another  old  boy  too,  vor  his 

lEnierJaikr  Rota- 
Will  stroke  down  my  wivc's  udder  of  purs«% 

t?mpty 


'  You  take  up  Dority  still  to  vouch  against  me.]  The  word  dority  is  here  given  asa  pr> 
]|)er  name  I  the  folio  reads  'dority,  which  1  suppose  is  a  blunder  in  the  speaker  for  avM^'^* 
tor  we  have  no  woman  of  the  name  of  Dorothy  either  in  the  Drafnatis  Persona,  or  alluded 
to  in  any  part  of  the  play. 

^  ■   My  daughter  will  be  valiant, 

And  prove  a  very  Mary  Anbky  in  the  bttsiness,'}  Anbry  is  a  corruption ;  the  trucnamt 
is  Mary  Aumbry,  or  Ambree :  we  have  this  heroine  mentioned  more  than  once  before. 

*  Tliey  zaid,  your  tvorship  had  furd  ber  to  *  squire  r«6.]  This  has  no  meaning.  1  tai 
had  'sur^d  her,  i.  e.  assurea  or  promised. 
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Of  all  her  milk-money,  this  winter-quarter : 
Old  fether, Rosin,  the  chief  minstrel  here ; 
Chief  minstrel  too  of  Highgate :   she  has 

hir'd  him 
And  all  his  two  boys,  for  a  day  and  a  half , 
And  HOW  (hey  come  for  ribbanding,  and 
rosemary :  [take  it 

CJivc  'em  enough,  girls,  gi*  'cm  enough,  and 
Out  in  his  tunes  aron. 

Cfc.  I'll  ha'  Tom  Tiler.  [zure. 

For  our  John  Clay's  sake,  and  the  tilt -kills, 

Med,  And  I  the  jolly  joiner  for  mine  own 

sake. 
Pan.  VW  ha' the  jovial  tinker  for  To-Pan's 

sake. 
Twr,  We'll  all  be  jovy  this  day,  vor  son 
Valentine, 
My  sweet  son  John's  sake. 

ScrL  There's  another  reading  now : 
A^ly  master  reads  it  Son,  and  not  Sin  Valen- 
tine. 
Pup.  NorZini:  and  he's  i' the  right.  He 
is  high  constable.  ['hun  ? 

And  who  should  read  above  'un,  or  avor 
Twr.  Son  John  shall  bid  us  welcome  all, 
this  day ; 
VVeMl  zerve  under  his  colours:   lead  the 
troop  John,  [noises 

And  Puppy,  see  the  bells  ring.  Press  all 
Of  Finsbury,  in  our  name:  D'ogenes  Scriben 
Shall  draw  a  score  of  warrants  vor  the  busi- 
ness. 
Does  any  wight  perzent  hir  majesty's  person. 
This  hundred,  'bove  the  high  constable? 
AIL  No,  no. 

Tur,  Use  our  authority  then,  to  the  ut- 
most on't. 

S  C  E  N'E    V 

Hugfi,  Preamble,  Metaphor. ' 
Hugh,  So,  you  are  ^sure,  sir,  to  prevent 
'hem  all ;  [John  Clay, 

And  throw  a  block  i'  the  bridegroom's  way. 
That  he  will  hardly  leap  o'er. 

Pre,  I  conceive  you, 
Sir  Hugh ;  as  if  your  rhetorick  would  say. 
Whereas  the  father  of  her  is  a  Turfe, 
A  very  superficies  of  the  earth ; 
He  aims  no  higher  than  to  match  in  clay ; 
And  there  hath  pitch*d  his  rest. 

Hugh,  Right,  just  ice  Bramble: 
Voii  ha'  the  winding  wit,  compassing  all 
Pre.  Subtile  Sir  Hugh,  you  now  are  i'  the 
wong,  [must  tell  you. 

^n^l  err  with  the  whole  neighbourhood,  I 
For  you  mistake  my  name.  Justice  Pre- 
amble [clowns  here 
'.  write  myself;  which  with  the  ignorant 
Because  of  my  profession  of  the  law, 
^od  place  o'  the  peace)  is  taken  to  be  I 
Bramble.  I 


"MtiapJior  t  tfou  ha*  sctn 


But  all  my  warrants,  sir,  do  run  Preamble ; 
Richard  Preamble. 

//ugA.  Sir,  I  thank  you  for't, 
That  your  good  worship  would  not  let  me 

run  '  tlms 

Longer  in  error,  but  would  take  me  up 

Pre,    You  are  my  learned  and  canonic 
neighbour:  [rigible 

I  would  not  have  you  stray ;  but  the  incor- 
Knot-headed  beast,  the  clowns,  or  con- 
stables, [cud : 
Still  let  them  gi'aze ;  eat  sallads ;  chew  the 
All  the  town  music  will  not  move  a  log. 

Hugh.  The  beetle  and  wedges  will  where 
you  will  have  'hem. 

Pre,  1  rue,  true,  sir  Hugh,  here  comes 
Miles  Metaphor 
My  clerk :  he  is  the  man  shall  carry  it,  canon. 
By  my  instructions. 

Hugh.  He  will  do't  eid  unguern : 
Miles  Metaphor !  he  is  a  pretty  fellow. 

Pre.  1  love  not  to  keep  shadows,  or  half- 
wits ; 
To  foil  a  business.  Metaphor  !  you  ha'  seen 
A  king  ride  forth  in  state ^. 

Met.  Sir,  that  I  have: 
King  Edward,  our  late  liege,  and  sovereign 

lord: 
And  have  set  down  the  pomp. 

Pre.  Therefore  I  ask'd  you,  [chamber. 
Ha'  you  observ'd  the  messengers  o'  the 
What  habits  they  were  in  ? 

Met,  Yes,  minor  coats. 
Unto  the  guard,  a  dragon,  and  a  grey-hound. 
For  the  supporters  of  the  arms. 

Pre.  Wellmark'd; 
You  know  not  any  of  'em  ? 

Met.  Here's  one  dwells 
In  xMaribone. 

Pre.  Ha'  you  acquaintance  with  him, 
1  o  borrow  his  coat  an  hour  ? 

Hugh,  Or  but  his  badge,  [breast. 

'Twill  serve:  a  little  thing  he  wears  on  his 

Pre.  His  coat,  I  say,  is  of  more  authority: 
Borrow  his  coat  for  an  hour.     I  do  love 
To  do  all  things  completely,  canon  Hugh; 
Borrow  his  coat.  Miles  Metaphor,  or  nothing. 

Met.  The  taberd  of  his  onice,  I  will  call  it. 
Or  the  coat- armour  of  his  place :  and  so 
Insinuate  with  hun  by  that  trope 

Pre.  I  knew  your  powers  of  rhetoric. 
Metaphor.  [say. 

Fetch  him  off  m  a  fme  figure  for  his  coat,  I 
lA'fetaphor  g(}es  out. 

Hugh,  I'll  take  my  leave,  sir,  of  your 
worship  too : 
Because  [  may  expect  the  issue  anon. 

Pre.  Stay,  my  diviner  counsel,  take  your 

fee;  scl; 

We  that  take  fees,  allow  'hem  to  our  coun. 

And  our  prime  learned  counsel,  double  fee»- 


A  king  ride  forth  in  state:']  Our  old  chronicles  and  historians  are  very  large  in  their  de- 
criptions  of  such  pageants:  and  Stow,  in  his  Survey,  gives  us  many  instances  of  ihc  sovc- 
ff^ns  riding  in  great  state  through  the  city,  attended  by  his  guards  and  nobles. 
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A  TALE  OF  A  TUB. 


[Act  1.  SceneC. 


There  are  a  brace  of  aogels  to  support  vou 
r  your  foot-walk  this  frost,  for  fear  of  Ruling, 
Or  sprayhig  of  a  point  of  matrimony. 
When  you  coine  at  it. 

Hu^  r  your  worship's  seryice : 
l^hat  the  exploit  is  done,  and  you  poaaest 
Of  Mrs.  Awdrey  Turfe.  — — 

Pre,  I  like  your  project. 

[Preamble  goes  oc/f . 

Hugh.  And  I,  of  this  effect  of  two  to  one ; 
It  woiketh  i'  m^  pocket,  'gainst  the  'squire, 
And  his  half  bottom  here,  of  half  a  piece: 
Which  was  not  worth  the  stepping  o*er  the 

stile  for : 
His  mother  has  quite  marr'.d  him :  lady  Tub, 
She's  such  a  ressel  of  fasces;  all  dry'd  earth ! 
Terra  damnata !  not  a  drop  of  salt, 
(^  petre  in  her'  1  all  licr  nitre  is  gone. 

SCENE    VI. 
Lady  Tub,  Poi-MarUn, 

Lady.  Is  the  nag  ready,  Martin  ?  call  the 
'squire. 
This  frosty  moruing;  we  will  take  the  air. 
About  the  fields :  tor  I  do  mean  to  be 
Somebody's  Valentine,  i'  my  velvet  gown. 
This  morning,  though  it  be  but  a  beggar- 
man. 
Why  stand  you  still,  and  do  not  call  m^  son  ? 
Pol.  Madam,  if  he  had  couched  with  the 
lamb. 
He  had  no  doubt  been  stirring  with  the  lark: 
But  he  sat  up  at  play,  and  watch' d  the  cock, 
1  ill  his  first  warning  chid  him  off  to  rest. 
Late  watchers  are  no  early  wakers,  madam : 
Rut  if  your  ladyship  will  have  him  call'd. 
Lady.  Will  have  him  call'd  ?  wherefore 
did  r,  sir,  bid  him 
Be  call'd,  you  weaeel,  vermin  of  an  huisher  ? 
You  will  return  your  wit  to  your  first  style 
Of  Martin  Polecat,  by  these  stinking  tricks. 
If  you  do  use  'em :  I  shall  no  more  call  you 
Pol-Martin,  by  the  title  of  a  gentleman. 
If  you  go  on  fnus— 
Pol.  I  am  gone.      [Pol- Martin  goes  out. 
Lady.  Bejquick  then,  [stote! 

r  your  come  off:  and  make  amends,  you 
Was  ever  such  a  full-mart  for  an  huisher'. 


To  a  great  woiyUpful  lady,  as  myidf ; 
Who,  when  I  heard  his  name  ust,  Mai& 

Pdecat, 
A  stinking  name,  and  not  to  be  pronoooc'd' 
Without  a  rev'rence,  to  aov  lady'spresem; 
My  very  heart  e'en  ycam^d,  seeing  tlie  fel- 
low [lay, 
Young,  pretty  and  handsome ;  bemg  tko, 
A  basket-carrier,  and  a  man  coodemii'd 
To  the  salt-pctre  works ;  made  it  my  aiit 
To  Mr.  Peter  Tub,  that  I  might  dbangeit; 
And  call  him  as  I  do  now,  by  Pol-Mato, 
To  have  it  sound  like  a  gentleman  in  aD(i 
fice,                                    [wito. 
And  made  him  mine  own  foreman,  dah 
And  he  to  serve  me  thus !  isffratitude ! 
Beyond  the  coarseness  yet  ct  any  ciovuge, 
Shewn  to  a  lady  !  what  now,  is  he  slirrag^ 

IHenIm 
Pol.  Stirring  betimes  out  of  his  bed,  ad 

ready. 
Lady.  And  cotoes  he  then  ? 
Pol.  No,  madam,  he  is  gone. 
Lady.  Gone?   whither^    ask  the  (wte 

Where's  he  gone  ? 
Pol.  I  met  the  porter,  and  have  ask'djis 
for  him ; 
He  says,  he  let  him  forth  an  liour  ago. 
La£f.  An  hour  ago !  what  business  caH 
he  have  [hiih 

So  early  ?  where  is  his  man,  grave  mi^ 
His  guide  and  ^vemor  ? 
PoL  Gone  with  his  master. 
Latfy.  Is  he  gone  too?  O  thatsameia^ 
knave. 
Is  his  right-hand ;  and  leads  my  son  ai 
He  has  earned  him  to  son&e  dnoking  ntf^ 

or  other : 
Pol- Martin,  I  will  call  you  so  again: 
I  am  friends  with  you  now.    Go,  get  >•« 
horse  and  ride  [si'' 

To  all  the  towns  about  here,  where  his  hi* 
And  cross  the  fields  to  meet,  and  bring  ^ 

word: 
He  cannot  be  gone  far,  being  a*foot. 
Be  curious  to  inqaire  him :  and  bid  Wivei 
My  woman,  come,  and  wait  on  me.  i^ 
love  [with  piB  I 

We  n)others  bear  our  sons,  we  na'  bni^ 


•!^ota  drop  qfsalt. 


Or  PEiRB  an  her!']  The  quibble,  such  as  it  is,  may  possibly  escape  the  reader;* 
stiust  let  him  know  then,  he  means,  she  had  nothing  of  her  husband's  temper,  who  va^ 
Peter  Tub. 

'  H^as  ever  such  a  pull-mart.]  One  of  the  names  for  a  polecat 

• jind  not  to  be  pronounced 

[without  a  reverence. 
In  itnt/  l(ufy*s  presence ;  my  very  heart  e*en  earn'd^  seeing  ihefeUow, 
The  text  IS  given  very  oddly ;  part  of  it  is  got  into  the  margin,  and  the  veneswe  dx^ointc^ 
but  the  whole  should  be  read  thus; 

And  not  to-be  pronounced 


Without  a  rev'rence,  in  anu  lady*s  presence  ; 
My  very  heart  e'en  yearn' a,  seeing  thejeilaw 


Young,  pretty 

^  fTe  tnotkers  bear  our  sons,  we  ha'  bought  vfith  pain.'}  The  mistake  was  easilT  is»i 
and  the  reader^  I  knag^ne,  has  prevented  me  by  substituting  the  right  w^,  hnm^' 
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Makes  us  oft  view  them,  with  too  careful 

eyes, 
And  oyerlook  'em  with  a  jealous  fear. 
Out  fitting  mothers. 

SCENE    VIL 
lady  Tub,  Wispe. 

Lady,  How  now,  Wispe  ?  ha*  you    [one. 
A  Valentine  yet?  Tm  taking  th' air  to  ch use 

Wis,  Fate  send  your  ladyship  a  fit  one 
then. 

Lady,  What  kind  of  one  is  that  > 

Wu.  A  proper  man 
To  please  your  ladyship. 

Lady,  Out  o' that  vanity  [tare. 

That  tak«  the  foolish  eye :  any  poor  crea- 
Whose  want  may  need  my  alms  or  courtesie, 
I  rather  wish ;  so  bishop  Valentine 
l^ft-us  example  to  do  deeds  of  charity; 
To  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  visit 
The  weak  and  sick ;  to  entertain  the  poor. 
And  give  the  dead  a  christian  funeral : 
These  were  the  works  of  piety  he  did  prac- 
tise, 
^d  bade  us  imitate ;  not  look  for  lovers, 
Or  handsome  images  to  please  our  senses, 
[pray  thee,  M^ispe,  defiltreely  with  me  now: 
l¥e  are  alone,  and  may  be  merr;^  a  little : 
Thou  art  none  o'  the  court  glories,  nor  the 

wonders 
For  wit  or  beautv  i*  the  city :  tell  me, 
kVhat  man  would  satisfy  thy  present  fancy  ? 

*^  Mail  their  hushand$  jedhus  qfthan,']  I  have  put  in  the  monosyllable  too,  which  helps 
rat  the  measure,  and  makes  the  sentiment  rather  clearer  than  before. 


Had  thy  ambition  leave  to  chusc  a  Valentine, 
Within  the  queen's  dominion,  so  a  Subject  ? 
.  H^is,  You  ha'  gi*  me  a  large  scope,  ma- 
dam, I  confess. 
And  I  will  deal  with  your  ladyship  sincerely : 
PU  utter  my  whole  heart  to  you.     I  would 

have  him 
The  bravest,  richest,  and  the  properest  man 
A  taylor  could  make  up ;  or  all  tne  poets. 
With  the  perfumers :  1  would  have  him  such. 
As  not  another  woman,  but  should  spite  me : 
Three  city  ladies  should  run  mad  for  him ; 
And  country  madams  infinite. 

Lacb/.  You' Id  spare  me. 
And  let  me  hold  my  wits  ? 

ATw.  I  should  with  you  [pense 

For  the  young  'squire,  my  master's  sake,  dis- 
A  little,  but  it  should  be  viry  little.  [me. 
Then  all  the  court-wives  I'ld  ha'  jealous  of 
As  all  their  husbands  jealous  too  of  them  "  : 
And  not  a  lawyer's  puss  of  any  quality. 
But  lick  her  lips  for  a  snatch  in  the  tenn- 
time. 

Lady,  Come, 
Lef  8  walk :  we'll  hear  the  rest  as  we  go  on : 
You  are  this  morning  in  a  good  vtin.  Dido : 
Would  I  could  be  as  merry.    My  son's  ab« 

sence 
Troubles  me  not  a  little :  though  I  seek 
These  ways  to  put  it  off;  which  will  not 

help : 
Care  that  is  entered  once  into  the  breast. 
Will  have  the  whole  possession  ere  it  rest. 


ACT    11. 


SCENE   L 

Ittfe,  Clay,  Medlay,  Clench,  To-Fan,  Scri- 
ben.  Puppy. 

Tur.  r^ON  Clay,  cheer  up,  the  better 
.^Ll    leg  avore : 
This  is  a  veat  is  once  done,  and  no  more. 
Cia,  And  then  'tis  done  vor  ever,  as  they 

say. 
3Ied.  Right !  vor  a  man  ha'  his  hour,  and 

a  dog  his  day. 
Tur.  True,  neighbour  Medlay,  you  are 

still  ia-and-in. 
Jlled.  I  would  be  Mr.  constable,  if  ch' 

could  win. 
Pan.  I  say,  John  Clay  keep  istili  on  his 

old  gate : 
bedding  ana  hanging  both  go  at  a  rale. 


Tur.  Well  said,  To-Pan ;   you  ha*  still 

the  hap  to  hit 
The  nsdl  o'  the  head  at  a  close :  I  think 

there  never 
Marriage  was  managed  with  a  more  avise- 

ment,  [should  not ; 

Than  was  this  marriage,  tho' 1  sav't  that 
Especially  'gsdn  mine  own  flesh  and  blood. 
My  wedcled  wife.    Indeed  my  wife  would 

ha'  had  |>ooth, 

AH  the  youn^  batchelors,  and  maids  for- 
O'  the  zix  parishes  hereabouts :  but  I 
Cry'd  none,  sweet  Sybil ;  none  of  that  gear,  I : 
It  would  lick  rait,  1  told  her,  by  her  leave. 
No,  three  or  vour  our  wise,  choice,  honest 

neighbours : 
Upstantial  persons ;  men  that  ha'  borne  office ; 
And  mine  own  family  would  be  enough 
4N 
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To  eat  our  dinner.    \>'hat?  dear  meat's  a 

thief:  [volk; 

I  know  it  by  the  butchers  and  the  market* 

Hum  drum  I  cry     No  half  ox  in  a  pye: 

A  man  that*8  bid  to  bndc-ale,  if  he  ba  cake 

And  drink  enough,  he  ueed  not  vear  his 

stake. 

Clc.  'Tis  right :  he  has  spoke  as  true  as  a 

gun:  believe  it 
Tur.  Come,  Sybil*  come :  did  not  I  tell 
you  o'  tnis  ? 
Thb  pride  and  muster  of  women  would 

mar  all  ? 
Six  women  to  one  daughter,  and  a  mother! 
The  queen  (God  save  her)  ha*  no  more 
herself. 
D.  Tur,  VVhy,  if  you  keep  so  many,  Mr. 
Turfe, 
Why  should  not  all  present  our  service  to  her? 
Tur.  Your  service  ?  good !  I  think  you'll 
write  to  her  shortly. 
Your  very  loving  and  obedient  mother. 
Come,  send  your  maids  ofT,  i  will  have  *em 

sent 
Home  again,  wife :  I  love  no  trains  o'  Kent, 
Or  Christendom,  as  they  say. 

Seri.  We  will  not  back. 
And  leave  our  dame. 

Mad,  Why  should  her  worship  lack 
Her  tail  of  maids,  more  than  you  do  of  men? 
Tur.  What,  mutining,  Madge? 
Jo,  Zend  back  )  our  c'ions  agen. 
And  we  will  voUow. 
jilL  Else  weMl  guard  our  dame.     - 
Tur,  I  ha*  zet  toe  nest  of  wasps  all  on  a 

flame. 
D,  Tur,    Come,  yo«  are  such  another, 
Mr.  I'urfc :  [stable : 

A  clod  (you  should  be  call'd)  of  a  high  con- 
To  let  no  music  go  afore  your  child 
To    church,   to  chear^ner  heart  up  this 
cold  morning. 
Tur,  You  are  for  father  Rosin  and  his 
consort  [less : 

Of  fiddling  boys,  the  great  Feates  and  the 
Because  you  have  entertain' d  them  all  from 

'Highgate. 
To  shew  your  pomp,  you'ld  have  your 

daughters  and  maids 
Dance  o*er  the  field  like  faies  to  church, 

this  frost  *  ? 
ril  ha*  no  rondels,  I,  i'  the  queen's  paths ; 
Let  *un  scrape  the  gut  at  home,  where  they 

ha'  fiird  it 
At  afternoon. 


D,  Tur,  ril  ba'  em  play  at  dinner. 
etc.*  She  is  i'  th*  right,  sir:  tot  ywf 
wedding-dinner 
Is  starv'd  without  the  music. 

Afrd,  If  the  pis 
Come  not  in  piping  bot,  yoa  ha'  kut  that 
proverb. 
Tur.  I  yield  to  truth :  wife,  are  yoa  nsr 

sified  ? 
Pan,  A  right  good  man !  when  he  knovi 

right,  he  loves  it. 
iScrn'.  And  he  will  know*t  and  sbev'ttoo 
by  his  place 
Of  being  higli  constable,  if  no  where  ebe. 

SCENE    n. 

HilU  bearded,  booted,  and  spurred,    [To 
themJ] 

HiL  Well  overtaken,  gentlemen !  I  ptaj 

you,  [jco? 

Which  is  the  queen's  high  constable  amoo;; 

Pup,  The  tallest  man :    who  should  be 

else,  do  you  think  ? 
HiL  It  is  no  matter  what  I  think,  ycuof 
clown : 
Your  answer  savours  of  the  cart. 

Pup,  Hq^?  cart? 
And  clown  ?  do  you  know  whose  team  joi 
speak  to? 
H'd,  No,  nor  I  care  not :   whose  jade 

may  you  be  ? 
Pup,  Jade  ?   cart,  and  clown  ?  0  fcf  > 
lash  of  whip-cord! 
Three  knotted  cord  ! 

HU,  Do  you  mutter !  sir,  snorie  this  wit, 
That  1  may  bear,  and  answer  what  you  bt, 
With  my  school-dagger  'bout  your  costard, 
sir.  [sure; 

Look  to*t,  young  growse:  VVL  lay  it  on,  aad 
Takc't  off  who's  wulL 

C'/e.  Nay,  'pray  you  gentleman— 
////.  Go  to :  I  will  not  bate  bim  an  act 
on't  [lows? 

What  rowle*powIe7    maple  face?  all  fel* 
Pup,  Do  you  hear,  friend?  I  would  wish 
you,  for  your  good. 
Tie  up  your  brended  bitch  there,  your  ^ 
rusty  [ywA 

Pannier-hilt   poinard :    and   not  vex  tbc 
With  shewingtht  teeth  of  it    We  now  an 
going  [» 

To  church,  in  way  of  matrimony,  wme  oo 
Th'  a'  rung  all  in  a'  ready.    If  it  had  not, 
All  the  born-beasts  are  grazing  i'  this  doie 


'  Daiice  o'er  tite fields  like  paiktbs,]    The  folio  much  better^, 
DoTKc  o'er  (he  f  elds  like  faies-  '  ■ 
Faies  is  the  more  grotesque  expression,  and^otfMf  spoils  the  measure  of  the  verse.   Vb^l 
follows  in  the  next  line, 

rilhu^  no  rondels,  /,  T  the  queen's  paths, 
alludes  to  rin^  or  circles  made  in  the  grass,  as  the  country  superstition. used  to  say,  hj^ 
dancii^g  oi /curies. 

»  iTb.  iitie  is  i*  the  rif^ht,  sir,"]  It  does  not  appear  who  this  meaker  is,  for  the  inHial 
letters  lie,  are  applicable  to  none  now  on  the  stage.  I  have  therefore  given  it  to  OlrtA  * 
the  error  was  easy  from  the  sinulitude  of  those  letten  to  Cts. 
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Should  not  ha'  puIlM  me  hence,  till  this 
ash-plant  fheard. 

Had  runs  noon  o'  your  pate,  Mr.  Broom- 
Hit,  That  L  would  fain  zee,  quoth  the 
blind  George 
Of  Holloway :  come,  sir. 
Aiod,  O  their  naked  weapons ! 
Fan,  For  the  passion  of  man,  hold  gentle- 
man and  *'uppy. 
Cla,  Murder,  G  murder! 
Awd,  O  my  father  and  mother ! 
/>.  Tur,  Iii!8ban  f,  >A'hat  do  you  mean  ? 

son  Clay,  lor  god*s  sake 

Tut,  1  charge  yon  in  the  queen's  name, 

keep  the  peace. 
HiL  Tell,  me  o'  no  queen  or  keysar :  I 
must  t>ave 
A  leg,  or  a  hanch  of  him,  ere  I  go. 

Med.  But,  «ir. 
You  must  obey  the  queen's  hieh  officers. 
HU,  Why  must  1,  goodiiian  Must  ? 
Med,  You  must  an'  you  wull. 
Tur,  Gentleman,  Tm  here  for  fault,  high 

constable — 
Hil,  Are  you  zo  ?  what  then  ? 
Tur,  I  pray  you,  sir,  put  up 
Your  weapons  ;  do,  at  my  request :  for  him, 
On  my  authority,  he  shall  lie  by  the  heels, 
yierbatim  continentc,  an'  I  live. 
D,  Tur,  Out  on  him  for  a  knave :  what  a 
dead  fright 
H^  has  put  me  into :  come,  Awdrey,  do  not 
shake. 
Awd.  t^ut  is  hot  Puppy  hurt?  nor  the 

t'other  man  ? 
Cla.  No  bun  ;  but  had  not  f  cry'd  mur- 
der, I  wuss 

Pup,  Sweet  goodman  Clench,  I  pray  you 
revise  my  master, 
I  may  not  zit  1'  the  stocks  till  the  wedding 

be  past. 
Dame,  Mrs.  Awdrey:    I  shall  break  the 
bride-cake  fuse. 
Cle.  Zomething  must  be  to  save  authority. 

Puppy. 
D.  Tur.  Husband— 
Cle,  And  gossip— 

Awd.  Father 

Tur.  'Treat  me  not. 
It  is  i'  vain.     If  he  lie  not  by  the  heels, 
I'll  lie  there  for  'un,  I'll  teach  the  hine 
To  carry  a  tongue  in  his  head  to  his  supe- 
riours. 
HiL    This's  a    wise    constable!    where 

keeps  he  school  ? 
Cle.    In  Kentish-town;    a    very  survere 

man. 
Hil.  But  as  survere  as  he  is,  let  me,  sir, 
tell  him,  [this. 

He  sha'  not  lay  his  man  by  the  heels  for 


This  was  my  quarrel :  and  by  his  office 

leave, 
IPt  carry  un'  for  this,  it  shall  carry  double ; 
Vor  he  shall  carry  me  too. 

Tur.  Breath  of  man  ! 
He  is  my  chattel,  mine  own  hired  goodst 
An'  if  you  do  abet  un'  in  this  matter, 
I'll  clap  you  both  by  the  heels,  ankle  to 

ankle. 
HiL  You'll  clap  a  dog  ,of  wax  as  soon, 

old  Blurt. 
Come,  spare  not  me,  sir,  I  am  no  man's 

wife :  [for  you, 

I  care  not  1,  sir,  not  three  skips  of  a  louse 
An'  you  were  ten  tall  constables,  not  I. 
Tur.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir,  be  not  angry, 

but  content;  [ask*un. 

My  man  siiall  make  you  what  amends  you'll 

HiL  Let  'hun  mend  his  manners  then, 

and  know  his  betters ; 
It's  all  I  ask  'un :  and  'twill  be  his  own. 
And  master's  too  another  day.    Che  vore 

'hun.  ^  [ajigry  man 

Med.  As  right  as  a  ctub  still.    Zure  this 

Speaks  very  near  the  mark  when  he  is 

pleas'd. 
Pup.  1  thank  you,  sir,  an'  I  meet  you  at 

Ktntish-town, 
I  ha'  the  courttsie  o'  th'  hundred  for  you. 
HiL    Gramercy,  good  high  constable's 

hine.     But  hear  you  ? 
Mass  constable,  I  have  other  manner  o' 

matter 
To  bring  you  about  than  this.    And  so  it  is, 
I  do  belong  to  one*  o'  the  queen's  captains  ; 
A  genfmaii  o'  the  field,  one  captam  I  hums, 
1  know  not  whether  you  know'un,  or  no:  it 

may  be 
You  do,  and  't  may  be  you  do  not  again. 
Tur.  No,  I  assure  you  on  my  constable- 
ship 
i  do  not  know  'un. 

HiL  Nor  1  neither,  i'  faith. 
It  skills  not  much  ;  my  captain  and  my  self 
Having  occasion  to  come  riding  by  here 
This  morning,  at  the  corner  of  St.  John's 

wood. 
Some  mile  o'  this  town,  we  were  set  upon* 
By  a  sort  of  country-tellows,  that  not  only 
Beat  us,  but  rubb'd  us  most  sufficiently. 
And  bound  us  to  our  behaviour  hand  and 

toot ; 
And  so  they  led  as.     Now,  don  constable, 
I  am  to  charge  )ou  in  her  majesty's  name. 
As  you  will  answer  it  at  }  our  apperil, 
1  hat  torthwith  you  raise  hue  and  cry  i'  tb^ 

hundred. 
For  all  such  persons  as  you  can  despect 
By  the  length  ana  breadth  o'  your  office : 

for  I  tell  you. 


*  Some  mile  o'  this  town,  were  set  upon 
By  a  sort  of  cou^tiyfi  Hows,  t/iut  not  ouly 

Beat  us,  but  robb'aus  sitjfideruiy.']  In  the  first  and  third  of  these  verses  a  syllable 
is  wanting;  I  have  supplied  theinhy  conjecttjre,  as  they  stand  in  the  text,  and  have  likewise 
the  concurrence  of  the  folio  in  1040,  for  reading  most  snjlcicntly. 
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The  loss  it  of  some  value ;  therefore  look 

to't  [office 

Tier.  As  fortune  mend  me  now,  or  any 

Of  a  thousand  pound,  if  I  know  what  to  zay ; 

Would  I  were  tfead,  or  vaire  haog'd  up  at 

Tyburn, 
If  I  do  know  what  course  to  take,  or  how 
To  turn  mj  self  just  at  this  time  too,  now 
My  daughter  is  to  be  married :  Pll  but  go 
To  Paacridge-church,  hard  by,  and  return 

instantly. 
And  all  my  neighbourhood  shall  go  about  it 
HU.  Tut,  Pancridgc,  me  no  Pancridge ; 
if  you  let  it 
Slip,  you  will  answer  it,  an*  your  cap  be  of 

wool ; 
Therefore  take  heed,  you'll  feel  the  smart 
else,  constable. 
Tier.  Nay,  good  sir,  stay.    Neighbours ! 

what  think  you  cf  this  } 
D.  Tur.  Faith,  man- 

Tur.  Odd  precious,  woman,  hold  your 
tongue  *, 
And  mind  yoiu*  pigs  o'  the  spit  at  home ; 

you  must 
Have  oar  m  everything.    Pray  you,  sir, 

what  kind 
Of  fellows  were  they  ? 
HiL  Thieves-kind  I  ha'  told  you. 
Tur.  I  mean,  what  kind  of  men? 
UiL  Men  of  our  make. 
Twr.  Nay,  but  with  patience,  sir;  we 
that  are  officers  [tokens 

Must  'ouirc  the  special  marks,  and  all  the 
Of  the  dcspected  parties ;  or  perhaps  else 
Be  ne'er  tbe  near  of  our  purpose  in'preheod- 

ing  'em. 
Can  you  tell  what  'parrel  any  of  them  wore? 
Nu.  Troth  no :  there  were  so  many  o'  un 
all  like 
So  one  another :  now  I  remember  me. 
There  was  one  busy  fellow  was  their  leader ; 
A  blunt  squat  swad,  but  lower  than  your 
self,  Ijpoints, 

He  had   on  a  leather  doublet  with  long 
And  a  pair  of  oinn'd-up  breeches,  like  puf 

ding-bags; 
With  yellow  stockings,  and  his  hat  tum*dup 
With  a  silver  clasp  on  his  leer-side. 

D.  Tur.  Bv  these  [the  man ! 

Marks  it  should  be  John  Clay,  now  bless 

Tur.  Peace,  and  be  nought :  I  think  the 

woman  be  phrensirk. 
Hil.  John  Clay  ?  wnat's  he,  good  mistress  ? 
Azod.  He  that  shall  be 

My  husband 

Ilii.  How  I  your  husband,  pretty  one? 
Atod.    Yes,  I  shall  anon    be  married : 

that's  he. 
Tur.  Passion  o*  me,  undone  ! 
Ptq).  Bless  master's  son  1 


HiL  O  joQ  vt  well'preheBdcd:  km 

you  me,  sir  ? 
Clojf.  No's  my  record :  I  never  zaw  joi 

avore. 
HiL  You  did  not  ?  where  were  your  ejs 

then?  out  at  washing? 
Tur.   What  should  a  man   say?  vIm 
should  he  trust  * 

In  these  days  ?  Hark  you,  John  Clay,  if  job 

have 
Dcme  any  such  thing,  tell  troth,  and  ihaDe 
the  devil. 
€U.  Vaitli  do:    my  gossip  Tnrfe  zajs 

well  to  you,  John. 
Ifed,  Speak,  man,  but  do  not  courts^ 

nor  be  avraid. 
Pan.  A  man  is  a  man,  and  a  beasf  s  a 

beast,  look  to't 
D.  Tur.  V  the  name  of  men  or  beads! 
what  do  you  do  ? 
Hare  the  poor  fellow  out  on  bb  five  wttSi 
And  seven  senses?  do  not  weep,  John  Clay. 
I  swear  the  poor  wretch  is  as  guilty  firao  i^ 
As  the  child  was,  was  born  this  very  morning 
Cia.  No,  as  1  am  a  kyr^in  soul,  woqU  I 
were  hang'd 

If  ever  I alas,  1  !  would  1  were  out 

Of  my  life,  so  I  would  1  were,  and  in  agW- 

Pup.  Nay,  Mrs.  Avdrey  will  say  aay  W 

that.  [bfir, 

No,  in-and-out  ?  an'  you  were  out  o'  yo« 

How  should  she  do  for  a  husband }  vkf 

should  fall 

Aboar4  o'  her  then.  Ball  ?  he's  a  pvmpi' 

No  Hannibal  has  no  breeding :  well !  1 9T 

little;  [better. 

But  hitherto  all  goes  veil,  pray  it  prove  do 

Avd^  Come«  lather ;   1  would  we  vere 

married :  I  am  aH:old. 
HU.  Well,  Mr  constable,  this  your  lac 
groom  here, 
Bridegnxwn,  or  what  cioom^lse  soever  he  be, 
I  charge  him  with  tne  felony  ;  and  charge 

you 
To  carry  him  back  forthwith  to  Paddingtoo 
Unto  my  captain,   who  stayv  my  retsni 

there: 
I  am  to  go  to  the  next  justice  of  peace. 
To  eet  a  warrant  to  rake  hoe  aaa  cnrt 
And  bring  him  and  his  fellows  all  atore'ia 
Fare  you  well,  sir,  and  look  to  'm^  1  cbnfe' 
you,  [MS 

As  you  will  answer  it  Take  heed,  tbetnisi- 
If  you  defer,  may  prejudicial  you 
More  than  you  think  for  ;  zay  1  told  yoa  so. 
IHUUgpctaiU 
Tur.  Here's  a  bridc^ale  indeed!  ah«« 
John,  zon  Clay  ! 
I  little  thought  you  woutd  ha'  piov'd  a  piece 
Of  such  folse  metal. 
Cia.  Father,  will  you  l>elieve  me  ? 

*  D.  Tur,  Faiik  man 

Odd  precious,  xvamun^  hold  your  Umgue.']  The  speaker's  name  is  wanting :  it  ^PP^ 
that  old  Turfe  is  the  person  to  whom  the  spqsch  belongs,  and  I  have  set  his  name  it  tiie 
beginning  of  it. 


Act  3.  Scene  8.] 
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Would  I  might  never  stir  i'  my  ^ew  th^cf^ 
If  ever  I  would  do  so  voul  a  hcU 
Tur,  Well,  neighbours*  I  dochai^vou 
to  assist  me  [so : 

With  'un  to  Paddiogton.  Be  he  a  true  man> 
The  better  for  'un.       I  will  do  mine  office. 
An'  he  were  mine  own  begotten  a  thousand 
times. 
J).  Tur»  Why,  do  you  bear  man  ?  hus- 
band, Mr.  Turfe  ? 
What  shall  my  daughter  do  ?  Puppy,  stay 
here, 
{She  follows  her  htUband  and  neighbours, 
Awd.  Mother,  141  go  with  you,'aod  with 
my  father. 

S  C  E  N,  E    III. 
Puppy 9  Awdrey,  Hilts. 

Pup.    Nay,    stay  sweet  Mrs.  Awdrey: 
here  are  none 
But  one  friend  (as  they  say)  desires  to  speak 
A  word  or  two,  cold  with  you :  how  do  you 

veel 
Yourself  this  frosty  morning? 
Awd.  What  ha'  you 
,   To  do  to  ask,  I  pray  you  ?  I  am  a-cold. 

Pup.  It  seems  you  are  hot,  good  Mrs. 

\  Awdrey,  [else. 

jiwd.  You  He :  I  am  at  cold  as  ice  is,  feci 

^        Pup,  Nay,  you  ha*  cool'd  my  courage  : 

I  am  past  it, 

I  ha'  done  feel  m^  with  you. 

Atod.  Done  with  me  ? 

I  do  defy  you.    So  I  do,  to  say, 

:    You  ha^  done  with  me:  you  are  asawcy 

•  Puppy.  [mean. 

Pup.  O  you  mistake  !  I  meant  not  as  you 

'       Awd,  Nfeapt  you  not  knavery  *,  Puppy } 

Pup.  No,  not  I. 
^  Clay  meant  you  all  the  knavery,  it  seems. 
Who  rather  than  he  would  be  married  to 

'  you» 

Chose  to  be  wedded  to  the  gallows  first 
Awd.  I  thought  he  was  a  dissembler;  he 
would  prove 
A  slippery  merchant  i*  the  frost    He  might 
Have  married  one  first,  and  have   be«ii 

hang'd  after. 
If  he  had  had  a  mind  to't    But  you  men. 
Fie  on  you! 

Pup.  Mrs.  Awdrey,  can  you  vind 
V  your  heart  to  fancy  Puppy  ?  me  poor 
Ball? 
Aofd.  You  are  disposed  to  jeer  one,  Mr. 
Hannibal. 
Pit  J  o'  me !  the  angry  man*  with  the  beard  I 


BnttrmUi. 
Hii  Put  on  thy  hat,  I  look  for  no  despect. 
Where  is  thy  master  ? 

Pup,  Marry,  he  is  gone 
With  the  picture  of  despair  to  Paddington. 
Hit.  Pr'y  thee  run  after  'un,  and  tell  'un 

be  shall 
Find  out  my  captain  lodg'd  at  the  Red- Lyon 
In  Paddington ;  that's  the  inn.    Let  'un  ask 
Yor  captain  Thums ;  and  take  that  for  thy 

pains : 
He  may  seek  long  enough  else.    Hie  thee 

again. 
Pup.  Yes,  sir ;  you'll  look  to  Mrs.  bridi^ 

the  while  ? 
Hil.  That  1  will :  prethce  haste. 
Atvd.  What,  Pappy  ?  Puppy  ? 
Hil.  Sweet  Mis.  bride,  he'll  come  again 

presently. 
Here  was  no  subtle  device  to  get  a  wench.* 
This  Chanon  has  a  brave  pate  of  his  own, 
A  shaven  pate !  and  a  risht  monger,  v'vaitti ! 
This  was  nis  plot !  I  follow  captain  I'hums  } 
We  robb'd  m  St.  John's  wood  ?    V  my 

t'other  hose ! 
I  laugh  to  think  what  a  fine  fooPs  finger 

they  have 
O'  this  wise  constable,  in  pricking  out 
This  captain  Thums  to  his  neighbours  s  yoi| 

shall  see 
Tlie  tile-man  too  set  fire  on  his  own  kill. 
And  leap  into  it  to  save  himself  firom  hanging. 
You  talk  of  a  bride-ale,  here  was  a  bride- 
ale  broke 
Pthe  nick.    Well:    I  must  yet  dispatch 

this  bride 
To  mine  own  master,  the  young  'squire, 

and  then  [sort 

My  task  is  done.    Gen'woman,  I  have  in 
Done  you  some  wrong,  but  now  I'll  do  yoa 

what  right 
I  can :  if  s  true,  you  are  a  proper  woman ; 
But  to  be  cast  away  on  such  a  clown-pipe 
As  Clay ;  roethinks  your  friends  are  not  so 

wise 
At  nature  might  have  made  'em ;  well, 

goto: 
There's  better  fortune  coming  towards  you. 
An'  you  do  not  deject  it.    Take  a  voors 
Counsel,  and  do  not  stand  i'  your  own  ]iti;ht 
It  may  prove  better  than  you  think  for : 

look  you. 
Atvd.  Alas,  sir,  what  ]s*t  you  would  ha' 

me  do? 
I'ld  h\n  do  all  for  the  best,  if  I  knew  how. 
HiL  Forsake  not  a  good  turn  when  'tis 

ofiered  you ; 


*  Awd.  Meant  you  noi  kna/oery  f  Puppy.  No,  notl.']  The  name /'t/jM>y  being  men- 
tioned, occaaioned  the  mistake  m  its  not  being  set  bdbre  his  Reply :  the  line  should  be 
printed  thus; 

Meant  you  not  knavery.  Puppy  f    Puppy.  No,  not  L 

*  Here  toot  no  iuhtle  device  to  get  a  xvench.^  The  negative  in  this  Ime  means  just  the 
reverse  of  what  it  stands  for,  and  that  the  device  was  extremely  subtle:  and  it  is  so  used  by 
our  author*s  contemporaries. .  So  in  Shakspeare, 

"  Here's  no  knavery."  Taming  qfthe  Shrew,  Act  1.  scene  6, 
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[Acts.  Scene 4. 


Fair  mistress  Awdrcy,  that's  your  name, 
1  take  it. 
Awd,  No  mistress,  sir,  my  name  is  Awdrey. 
HU.  Well,  so  it  is  ;  there  is  a  bold  young 
'squire,  ' 

The  blood  of  Totten.  Tub,  and  Tripoly— 
Axvd,  'Squire  Tub,  you  mean  ?  1  know 

him :  he  knovs  me  too. 
HU,  He  is  in  love  with  you:  and  more, 

he's  mad  for  you. 
Avid,  I,  so  he  told  me ;  in  his  wits,  I 
think. 
fiut  he's  too  fine  for  me ;  and  has  a  lady 
Tub  to  his  mother.  Here  he  comes  himself. 

SCENE    IV. 

Tub,  Hilts,  Awdrey, 

Tub.  O  you  are  a  trusty  governour  I 
HiL  What  ails  \ou? 
You  do  not  know  when  yo'  are  well,  I  think: 
You*id  ha*  the  calf  with  the  white  foce,  sir, 

would  you  ?  [more } 

I  have  her  for  you  here  ;  what  would  you 

Tub.  Quietness,  Hilts,  and  hear  no.more 

of  it.  [care 

HiL  No  more  of  it,  quoth  you  ?  I  do  not 
If  some  on  us  had  not  heard  so  much  oft, 
I  tell  you  true ;  a  man  must  carry  and  vetch 
Like  Dungv's  doi^  for  you. 
ruA.  What's  he? 
HU.  A  spaniel. 
And  scarce  be  spit  i'  the  mouth  for 't.    A 

good  dog 
Deserves,  sir,  a  good  bone,  of  a  free  master : 
But,  an'  Your  turns  be  serv'd,  the  deril  a 

bit  [y<>u. 

You  care  for  a  man  after,  e'er  a  lard  of 
Like  wili  to  like,  y-faith,  quoth  the  tcabb'd 

'squire 
To  th'  mangy  knight,  when  both  met  in  a 

dish  [good : 

Of  butter'd  vish.    One  bad,  there's  ne'er  a 

And  not  a  barrd  better  herring  among  you. 

Tub,  Nay,  Hilts !  i  pray  thee  grow  not 

fram-pull  now. 
Turn  not  the  bad  cow  after  thy  good  soap. 
Our  plot  hath  hithi-rto  ta'en  good  effect : 
And  should  it  now  be  troubled  or  stopp'd  up, 
'Twould  prove  the  utter  ruin  of  my  hopes. 
I  pray  thee  haste  to  Pancras,  to  the  chanon ; 
And  ei'  him  notice  of  our  good  success : 
Will  nim  that  all  things  be  in  readiness. 
Fair  Awdrey,  and  myself  will  cross  the  fields 
The  nearest  path.    Good  Hiits,  make  thou 

some  haste. 


And  meet  us  en  the  way.    Come,  gedtii 

Awdrey. 
HiL  Vaith,  would  I  had  a  few  dor 

geances  on't ' : 
An'  you  say  the  word,  send  me  toJcricba 
Out'Cept  a 'man  were  a  post-horse,  i  ha*  not 

known 
The  like  on't ;  yet,  an'  he  had  kind  wonk) 
'T would  never  irke  'un.    But  a  man  mij 

break  ' 
His  heart  out  'i  these  days,  and  get  a  flap 
With  a  fox-tail  when  he's  done.    Aad  then  i 
>  is  all. 
tub.  Nay,  say  not  so.  Hilts :  holdtbfre; 

there  are  crowns^— 
My  love  bestows  on  thee  for  thy  reward, 
If  gold  will  please  tbee,  all  my  landshiS 

drop 
In  bounty  thus,  to  recompense  thy  merit. 
HiL  1  ut,  keep  your  land,  and  yo^  gdd 

too,  sir,  1 
Seek  neither — nother  of  'un.     Learn  to  get 
More :  you  will  know  to  spend  that  rm 

you  have 
Early  enough  :  you  are  assur'd  of  me. 
I  love  you  too  well  to  live  o*  the  spoil' : 
For  your  own  sake,  would  there  wereae 

worse  than  i. 
All  is  not  gold  that  glisters.     I'll  to  Pancn 
Tub,  bee  how  his  love  does  melt  him  isiB 

tears! 
An  honest  fa;thful  servant  is  a  jeweL 
Now  the  adventrous  'squire  hath  time  vA 

leisure 
To  ask  his  Awdrey  bow  she  does,  and  bear 
A  gTktetui  answer  from  her.  Sbenotspesks: 
Hath  the  proud  tyrant  frost  tisurp'd  the  s^t 
Of  former  beauty,  in  my  love's  fair  check; 
Stain mg  the  roseate  tincture  of  her  blood 
With  the  dull  dye  of  blue  congealing  coldi 
No,  sure  the  weather  dares  not  so  presume 
To  hurt  an  object  of  her  brightness.    Ye(» 
The  more  I  view  her,  she  but  looks  so,  xt 
Ha !  gi*  mc  leave  to  search  this  myste^; 

0  now  1  have  it :  bride,  I  know  your  gnH'; 
The  last  night's  cold  hath  bred  in  you  such 

horror 
Of  the  assigned  bridegroom's  constitutioo, 
The  Kilborn  clay-pit ;  that  frost-bitten  mirie; 
That  *iuinp  in  courage;  melting  cake  cf 

ice ;  fibec. 

That  the  conceit  thereof  hath  almost Md 
But  I  must  do  thee  good,  weoch,  and  ^^ 

fresh  tliee.  fof  Totten! 

Awd.  You  are  a  merry  man,  \quircTiib 

1  have  heard  much  o'  your  words,  but  not 

o'  your  deeds'! 


'  Would  I  had  a  few  more  g  e  a  kc  Es  on'*.]    i.  c.  Jaunis^  or  Errands. 

'  /  love  you  too  xneU  to  live  o*  the  spoil.']    The  repetition  here  is  from  the  folio  of  I^r 
and  'tis  elegant,  as  well  as  necessary  to  the  measure  of  the  verse.    In  the  next  line. 

For  your  own  sake,  were  there  were  no  worse  than  I, 
we  must  either  strike  out  the  last  xoere^  or,  which  I  have  done,  alter  it  to,  fTatdd  there  &ft 
noxoorsetitanL 

♦  Thai  LUMP  IN  couraQe."]    Perhaps  the  poet's  word  was  lumping,  though  I  hare  not 
placed  it  in  the  teyt. 


Act  2.  Scene  6.] 
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Tub,  Thou  sayest  troe,  sweet ;  I  ha'  been 

too  slack  in  deeds. 
Jw<L  Yet  I  was  never  so  strait  lac'd  to 

you,  Wiire. 
Tub.  Why,  did  you  everloYC  me,  gentle 

Awdroy  ? 
jiwiL  Love  you  ?    I  cannot  tell :  I  must 
hate  no  body, 
M^  father  says. 

Tub.  Yes,  Clay  and  Kilbom,  Awdrey, 
You  must  hate  them. 
j^wcL  It  shall  be  for  your  sake  then. 
Tub.  And  fur  my  sake  shall  yield  vou^that 
gratuity.        [He  offers  to  kiss  her, 
/iwd.  Soft  and  fiur,  'squire,  there  go  two 
words  to  a  bargain. 

[She  puis  !um  back. 
Tub,  What  are  those,  Awdrey  ? 
AvuL  Nay,  I  cannot  tell. 
My  mother  /.aid,  zure,  if  you  married  me, 
You'ld  make  me  a  lady  the  first  week :  and 

put  me 
In,  T  know  not  what,  the  very  day* 

Tub.  What  was  it? 
Speak,  gentle  Awdrey,  thou  sbalt  have  it  yet 
Aivd.  A  velvet  dressing  for  my  head,  it  is, 
t    Xhcy  say,  will  make  one  brave ;  I  will  not 
know  [will  look 

Besse  Moale,  nor  Margery  Turnc-up:    I 
:    Another  way  upon  'em,  and  be  proud. 
:         Tub.  Troth,  1  could  wish  my  wench  a 
better  wit,  ^  [plies. 

t    But  what  she  wanteth  there,  her  face  sup- 
;:    There  is  a  pointed  lustre  in  her  eye 

Hath  shot  quite  through  me,  ana  hath  hit 
;  my  heart : 

i    And  thence  it  is  1  first  receiv'd  the  wound, 
j\    That  rankles  now,  which  only  she  can  cure. 
,     Fain  would  I  work  myseff  from  this  conceit ; 
(    But,  being  flesh,  I  cannot    I  must  love 
I  ber, 

,;    The  naked  truth  is  :  and  I  will  go  on, 
i    Were  it  for  nothing  but  to  cross  my  rivals. 
J    Come,  Awdrey,  I  am  now  resolved  to  ha* 
,  thee ! 

'  S  C  E  N  E    V. 

Pftamble,  MHofhor,  'HA,  Awdrey. 
Pre.  Nay,  do  it  quickly.  Miles;  why 
shak'st  thou,  man  ? 
Speak  but  his  name :  I'll  second  thee  myself. 
,         Met.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Pre.  'Squire  Tripoly,  or  Tub  ; 

[        Met,  'Squire  Tub,  I  do  arreit  you 
J    V  the  queen's  majesty's  name,  and  all  the 
councils. 
Tub.  Arrest  me,  varlet  ? 
Pre,  Keep  the  peace,  I  charge  you. 
Tub,  Are  you  there,  justice  Bramble? 

Where's  your  warrant  ? 
Pre,  The  warrant  is  directed  here  to  me, 
From  the  whole  table  ;  wherefore  I  would 

pray  you 
Be  patient,  'squu'e,  and  make  good  the  peace. 


Tub.  Well,  at  your  pleasure,  justice.    I 
am  wrong'd : 
Sirrah,  what  are  you  have  arrested  me  ? 
Pre.  He  is  a  purs' yvant  at  arms,  'squire 
Tub.  [else. 

Met.  I  am  a  purs'y  vant ;  see  by  my  coat 
Tub.  Well,  purs' yrant,  go  witn  me :  I'll 
give  you  bail.  [warrant. 

Pre.  Sir,  he  may  take  no  bail.     It  is  a 
In  special  from  the  council,  and  commands 
Your  personal  appearance.    Sir,  your  wea- 
pon 
I  nuist  require :  and  then  dfliver  you 
A  prisoner  to  this  officer,  'squire  rub. 
I  pray  you  to  conceive  of  me  no  other, 
'I  han  as  your  friend  and  neighbour.     Let 

my  perspn 
Be  sever* d  from  my  office  in  the  fact. 
And  I  am  clear.    Here,  purs'y  vant,  receive 
him  [man. 

Into  your  hands,  and  use  him  like  a  gentle- 
Tub,  I  thank  you,  sir :  but  whither  must 
I  go  now  ?  [you  come 

Pre,  Nay,  that  must  not  be  told  you  till 
Unto  the  place  assigned  by  his  instructions. 
I'll  be  the  maiden's  convoy  to  her  father 
For  this  time,  'squire. 

Tub.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Bramble. 
I  doubt  or  fear  you  will  make  her  the  balance 
To  weigh  your  justice  in.    Pray  you  do  me 

right. 
And  lead  not  her,  at  least,  out  of  the  way. 
Justice  is  blind,  and  having  a  blind  guide. 
She  may  be  apt  to  slip  aside. 
Pre.  rii  see  to  her.  [retted 

Tub,  I  see  my  wooing  will  not  thrive.  Ar* 
As  I  had  set  my  rest  up  for  a  wife ! 

And  being  so  fair  for  it  as  I  was ^Well, 

fortune. 
Thou  art  a  blind  bawd  and  a  begsar  too, 
To  cross  me  thus ;  and  let  my  only  rival 
To  get  her  from  me :  that's  the  spight  of 

spights. 
But  most  1  muse  at,  is,  that  I,  being  none 
O'  the  court,  am  sent  for  thither  by  the 
council.  [ing. 

My  heart  is  not  so  light  as't  was  i'  the  mom- 

SCENE    VI. 
HiltSy  Tub,  Metaphor. 

HiL  You  mean  to  make  a  boiden  or  a 

hare  [doubles : 

O'  me,  t'  hunt  counter  thus,  and  make  these 

And  you  mean  no  such  thing  as  you  send 

about 
Where's  your  sweet-heart  now,  I  marie } 
Tub,  Oh,  Utlts !  [a  cripple. 

HiL  I  know  you  of  old !  ne'er  halt  atbrc 
Will  you  have  a  cawdle?    whcre's  your 
grief,  sir,  speak  ? 
Jl/el.  Do  you  hear,  friend  \  do  you  serve 
'  .    this  gtntleman  ?      [adventure  yea; 
Hil,  How  then,  sir  ?  what  if  I  do  ?  pcr- 
Peradventure  nay ;  whaf  s  that  to  you,  sio 
say? 
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[Act  3.  Scene  1. 


Met.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir,  I  meant  no 
hann  in  truth. 
But  this  good  gentleman  is  arrested. 

HiL  How  ! 
Say  me  that  again. 

j\ib.  Nay,  Basket,  never  storm ; 
I  am  arrested  here,  upon  conmiand 
From  the  queen's  council ;  and  I  must  obey. 
Met  You  say,  sir,  very  true,  you  must 
obey. 
An  honest  gentleman,  in  ^th  I 
JFIiL  He  must  [is  this. 

Tub.  But  that  which  most  tormenteth  me 
That  justice  Bramble  hath  got  hence  my 
Awdrey.  [you 

Mil  How }  how  ?  stand  by  a  little,  sirrah, 
With  the  badge  o'    your  breast     Let's 
know,  sir,  what  you  are. 
Met.  I  am,  sir,  (pray  you  do  not  lode  so 
terribly) 
A  purs'y  vant.  ^ 
HiL  A  purs'yvant  ?  your  name,  sir? 
Met.  My  name,  sir— — 
Nil.  Whatis't?  speak? 
Met.  Miles  Metaphor ; 
And  justice  Preamble's  clerk. 
Tvit.  What  says  he? 
HiL  Pray  you. 
Let  us  alone.    You  are  a  purs'yvant  ? 
Met,  No,  faith,  sir,  would  I  might  never 
stir  from  you, 
I  is  made  a  pursVvant  against  my  will. 
HU,  Ha !  and  who  made  you  one  ?  tell 
true,  or  my  will 


Shall  make  you  noCbmg  instantly. 

Met.  Put  up  \Mt, 

Your  frightful  blade,  and  your  deid^iiciiig 
And  I  shall  tell  you  all. 

HiL  Speak  then  the  truth,  [tmlk 

And  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  tk 
Met.  My  master,  justice  Bramlue,  lKa^ 
ing  your  master. 
The  'iquire  Tub,  was  coming  on  tlnivat, 
With  Mrs.  Awdrey,  the  high  coostsbie^s 
daughter,  [nrt 

Made  me  a  purs'yvant,  and  gave  me  wl^ 
To  arrest  him  ;  so  that  he  might  get  tk 
lady,  [fiar, 

With  whom  he  is  gone  to  Pancras  to  tk 
Not  to  her  father's.    This  was  the  dcm, 
Which  I  beseech  you  do  not  tell  my  matfii. 
Tub.  Owondertul!  well.  Basket,  let  him 
rise: 
And  for  my  free  escape  forge  some  excoK. 
PU  post  to  Paddington  t'  acquaint  old  Todt 
Wiui  the  whole  business,  and  so  stoptiie 
marriage.  [grace  to  ne^ 

HiL  Well,  bless  thee :   I  do  wish  tiiee 
Thy  master's  secrets  better,  or  be  hao^d- 
Met.  I  thank«you  for  your  gentle  adno- 
nition.  [ilH 

Pray  you,  let  me  call  you  god-fiaEther  ben- 
Ana  as  your  godson  Metaphor,  I  promiR 
To  keep  my  master's  privities  aeal'd  op 
r  the  vaflies  o'  my  trust,  lock'd  close  for  ewi, 
Or  la  me  be  truss'd  up  at  Tyburn  shoill;. 
Hii,  Thine  own  wisa  save  or  choke tbee: 
come  away. 


ACT    IIL 


S  C  £  N  £    I. 

Turfe,  ClenAt  Medtay,  Ti^Pan,  Sctiben, 

CUtt/.. 

Tur.  T>ASSION  of  me,  was  ever  a  man 
JL      thus  cross'd  ? 
All  things  run  arsie-versie,  up-side  down. 
High  constable  I  now  by  our  lady  o'  Wal- 

singham, 
I  had  rather  oe  mark'd  out  Tom  Scavioger, 
And  with  a  shovel  make  clean  the  lughways. 
Than  have  this  olTice  of  a  constable. 
And  a  high  constable !  the  higher  charge. 
It  brings  more  trouble,  m<^e  vexation  with 

it.  [what  to  do : 

Neighbours,    good  neighbours,   'viae  me 
How  we  shall  bear  us  in  this  hue  and  cry. 
We  cannot  find  the  captain ;  no  such  ^lan. 


Lodg'd  at  the  lion,  nor  came  thither  boit 
The  morning  we  hi  spent  in  privy  sevd; 
And   by  that  means  the   bnde-ale  is  it 

ferr'd; 
The  bride,  she's  left  alone  in  Puppy's  chuip; 
The  bridegroom  goes  under  a  pair  ofsuFetoi 
And  held  of  all  as  a  respected  person. 
How  should  we  bustle  forward  ?  gi*  sooe 

counsel 
How  to  bestir  our  stumps  i'  these  cross  wsjifc 
Cle.  faith,  gossip  TuHe,  you  iuve,  job 

say,  remission 
To  comprehend  all  such  as  are  despedeJ: 
Now  would  I  make  another  privy  seaidi 
Thorough  this  town,  and  then  you  but 

search'd  two  towns. 
MeeL  Masters,  take  heed,  let  us  act  tM 

too  many: 
One  is  enough  to  stay  the  hangman's  stonaok 


lUt  $.  Scene  $.] 


A  JAtE  OF  A  TU9. 


^. 


There  is  John  Qay,  who  is  yyound  ^tlceady/ 
Ik.  proper  man ;  a  tile-man  by  his  trade : 
1  man,  as  one  \k'ould  zay*  moulded  in  cjay ; 
Is  spruce  as  any  neiglibour's  child  among 

you : 
Vnd  he  (you  zee)  is  taken  on  .conspition, 
Vnd  two  or  three  (they  zay)  what  call  you 

'e^ji  ? 
Such  as  the  justices  of  coram  nobis 
jrant — (I  forget  their  names,  you  ha'  many 

on  'cm, 
ilr.  high  constable,  they  come  to  you.) 
hs^'  it  at  iny  tongue's  ends  — — .Couney- 

bocoUjghb, 
To  bring  him  slr^it  avore  the  zessions-house. 
Tur.  ,0j  you  n\ean  warrens,  neighbour,  4o 

you  not  >  [enough. 

Mfid.  i,  I,  thick  same  1  you  know  'un  well 
Tur,  Too  well,  too  well;  wou'd  1  had 

never  known  'em. 
Ye  good  vreeholders  cannot  live  in  quiet, 
)ut  every  hour  new  purcepts,  hues  ana  cries, 
^ut  us  to  requisitions  night  and  day : 
Yhat  ahyd  a  man  zay,  shud  we  leav.e  the 

Xf  arch  ? 
'.  am  in  danger  to  reburse  as  much 
Vs  he  was  robb'd  on  ;  I,  and  pay  his  hurts. 
f  .1  should  voUow  it.  all  the  good  cheer 
rh»t  was  provided  tor  the  wedding-dinner 
8  spoil' d  and  lost.    O,  there  are  two  vat 

pigs 
!l  findgiog  by  the  vire :  now  by  St.  'Tony, 
Too  good  to  eat,  but  on  a  wedding-day  ; 
^nd  then  a  goose  will  bid  you  all,  come  cut 

nic.  [so)  , 

Zun  Clay,  zun  Clay,  (for  I  must  call  thee 
5e  of  good  comfort ;  take  my  muckinder 
%nd  dry  thine  eyes.    Jf  thou  beest  true  and 

honest ;  [vroui  it, 

Ind  if  thou  find'st  thy  conscience   clear 
i^iuckup  agood  heart,  we'll  do  well  enough. 
f  not,  confess  a-truth's  name.    But  in  faith, 
[  dursf  be  sworn  upon  all  holy  books, 
ohn  Clay  would  ne'er  commit  a  robbery 
Dn  his  own  head. 
Clay,  No,  truth  is  my  rightful  judge  ; 
have  kept  my  hands  here-hence  fro'  evil 

speakmg,  [stealing. 

L^iog  and  slandering ;  and  my  tongue  from 

ie  do  not  live  this  aay,  can  say,  John  Clay, 

',  ha'  zeen  thee,  but  in  the  way  of  honesty. 

Pan.  Faith,  neighbour  Mediay,  1  durst 

be  his  buiTough  % 
^  woujd  not  look  a  true  man  In  the  vace. 
Clay,  1  take  the  town  to  concord^  where 

I  dwell, 
lyi  Kilborn  ^e  my  witness,  if  I  were  n«>t 


Begot  in  bashfulness^  bf<»^g,ht  up  in'sh^^ie* 

fac'dness ;   . 
Let  'un  bring  a  dog  but  to  my  vace  that  caii 
Zay  1  ha'  beat  un',  and  without  a  vauJLt  s 
Or  but  a  cat  will  swear  upon  ^  book, 
I  have  as  «Quch  as  zet  a  vire  her  tail. 
And  rU  i^ive  him  or  her  a  crown  for  'mepdik 
But  .to  give  out,  aa4  zay,  }.  hav^  robb'^  a 

captain  ! 
Receive  me  at  the  latter  day,  if  I 
JE'er  thought  of  ?iny  si^ch  matter^  or  dpnld 

mind  it —  [personage ; 

Med.  No,  John,  yoy  are  come  oi  too  good 
I  think  my  gossip  .Cleucb,  and  Mr.  Turfe, 
Doth  tliipk  ypu  would  ra'tempt  no  fuch 

voul  m.a,tt^. 
Tur,  But  how  unhappily  it  comes  lo  pass 
Just  on  the  wedding-djiy  !  1  c^  ipe  mercy: 
X  had  ^^ost  forgot  the  hue  ^iid  cry : 
Good  neighbour  Pan,  yoju  j^re  the  third- 

bi^Tow,  [writer. 

And  D'o^nes  Scrihen,  you  my  learned 
Make  out  a  new  purcept— JLord  fqr  thy 

goodness, 
,1  had  forgot  my  daughter  all  this  wliilp :    / 
The  idle  knave  hatfi  broyght  no  ^ew^  /rom 

her.  [news  ? 

Here  comes  the  sneajcine  puppy ;  w^iaf,s  the 
My  heart !  my  heart !  J  fear  all  is  not  well, 
Something's  mishap'd,  that  he  is  come  with- 
out her. 

SCENE    11. 

puppy,  D.  Turfe.     [Toihem.'} 

Pup.  Oh,  whcre's  my  master  ?  my  mas- 
ter ?  my  master  i 
D.  Tur.  Thy  master  ?  what  would'sthave 

with  thy  master,  man? 
There  is  thy  master. 
Tur.  What's  the  matter,  Puppy? 
Pup.  O  master !  oh  dame !   oh  dame  ! 

oh  master ! 
D.  Tur.  What  say'st  thou  to  thy  master 

or  thy  dame  ? 
Pup:  Oh,  John  Clay !  John  Clay  !  John 

Clay! 
Tur.  What  of  John  Claj? 
Med.  Luck  grant  he  bring  npt  aews,  he 

shall  be  bans' d.  [^^H* 

Cle,  The  world  fopjfend,  I  hope  it  is  not  so 
Clay.  .0  LordT"oh  me !  what  shall  I  do  ? 

poor  John  !  [Clav  ! 

Pup.  Oh  John  Clay  !  Jolm  Clay  !  Jo'iui 
Clay.  Alas, 
That  evrT  I  was  born !  I  will  not  stay  by't 
For  all  the  tiles  in  Kilborn. 


*  There  is  John  Cl^y,  who  is  wound  already. 1  This  play  is  iu  the  western  dialect, 
IS  the  Sad  Shepherd  is  a  specimen  of  the  Lowland  Scottish:  the  letter  y  is  commonly  pre" 
ixed  to  participles  passive,  as  well  as  a  poetical  augmentation  :  ^Uo  minus  nurcr is,  says  Mr- 
Davis  in  Junius,  B.  Jotisonum  in  fybuid  cut  tiUUus  Tale  of  a  l\ib,  inter  alia  isUus  (scU' 
Kcid^jUalis)  idiomatls  excmpla,  hdc  verba  protulisse, 

Th^re  is  John  Clay,  who  is  yvound  already.    Etymol.  Liter.  Y. 

'  Faith,  neighbour  Medlmf,  I  durst  be  his  burrouch.]  Or  Borrow,  i.  e.  his  pledge  or 
•fcurityilromtiie  Saxon  BojlT^^  or  Bopboe^  words  of  the  same  signification. 

4  O 


<3» 


A  TALE  OP  A  TUB. 


[ActS.Soeiirl 


/>.  TiiT.  What  of  CUT  > 
Speak,  Puppy ;  what  ot  him  ? 
Pvp.  He  hath  lost,  he  hath  loit— 
TtfT.  For  luck  sake  speak,  Pup)>7»  what 

hath  he  lost? 
Pvp.  Oh,  Awdrey,  Awdrey,  Awdrey  ! 
D,Tur,  What  of  my  daughter  Awdrey  ? 
Pup*  I  tell  YOU,  Awdrcy---do  you  UDoer^ 
staname?  [dame — 

Awdrey,  sweet  master ;  Awdrey,  my  dear 
Tiir.  Where  is  she }   what's  become  of 

her,  I  pray  thee  ? 
Ptip»  Oh,  the  serying^-man  !  the  serving- 
man  !  the  semng-man  ! 
Tttr.  What  talk'st  thou  of  the  serving- 
man?  Where's  Awdrey  ? 
Pttp.  Gone  with  the  serving-man,  gone 

with  the  serving-man. 
D.  Tur,  Good  Puppy,  whither  is  she  gone 
with  him  ?  [word 

Pup,  I  cannot  tell :  he  bad  mc  bring  you 
The  captain  lay  at  the  Lion,  and  before 
I  came  again,  Awdrey  was  gone  with  the 
serving-man ;  [serving-man. 

I  tell  you,  Awdrey 's  run  away  with  the 
Twr,  'Od'secks,  my  woman,  what  shall 
we  do  now  ?  [know  not,  I. 

D,  Tur.  Now,  so  you  help  not,  roan,  I 
Tur.  This  was  your  pomp  of  maids :  I 
told  you  on't 
Six  maids  to  vollow  you,  and  not  leave  one 
To  wait  upo'  your  daughter !  I  zaid  pride 
Would  be  paid  one  <»y  her  old  vi^pence, 
wife. 
Med.  What  of  John  Clay,  Ball  Puppy  ? 

Pup.  He  hath  lost 

Med.  His  life  for  velony. 
Pup.  No,  his  wife  by  villainy. 
Tur,  Now  villains  both !   oh  that  same 
hue  and  crv ! 
Oh  neiahbours !  oh  that  cursed  serving-man ! 
O  maids  !  O  wife !  but  John  Clay,  where  is 
be  ?  \CUru  first  mist. 

How  !  fled  for  fear,  zay  ye  ?  will  he  slip  us 

now? 
We  that  are  sureties  must  require  'un  out. 
How  shall  we  do  to  find  the  serving-man  ? 
Cocks  bodikins,  we  must  not  lose  John  Clay : 
Awdrey,  my  daughter  Awdrey  too  !  let  us 
zend 

?o  all  the  towns^  and  zeek  her ;  but  alas, 
he  hue  and  cry,  that  must  be  look'd  unto. 

SCENE   m. 

Tub.    \Ta  them]. 

Tub.  What,  in  a  passion,  Turfe? 

Tier.  I,  good  'squire  Tub. 
Were  never  honest  varmers  thus  perplext. 

Tub.  Turfe,   I  am   privy  to  thy  deep 

unrest :  [plot. 

The  ground  of  which  springs  from  an  idle 

Cast  by  a  suitor  to  your  daughter  Awdrey — 

And  ttius  much,    Turfe,  let  me  advertise 

Ytnr  daughter  Awdrey  met  I  on  the  way* 


With  justice  Bnunble  in  her  conpany; 
Who  means  to  marry  her  at  Pancns-draici 
And  there  is   canon  Hugh  to  meet  Ika 

ready: 
Which  to  prevent,  you  most  not  trust dd^: 
But  winged  speed  must  eras  tbdr  sN  » 

tent!  P«i 

Then  hie  thee,  Turfe,  haste  to  forbid  tk 

Tur.  Hath  Justice  Bramble  gotnydang^ 

ter  Awdrey  ? 
A  little  while  shall  be  en'oy  her,  zore. 
But  O,  the  hue  and  cry  !  that  hinderi  mr: 
I  must  pursne  that,  or  neglect  my  jooraej: 
I'll  e*en  leave  all,  and  with  the  palicnt  a, 
The  over-laden  ass,  throw  off  my  bankn, 
And  cast  mine  office ;  pluck  m  my  lap 

ears 
Betimes,  lest  some  di<3udfge  Vm  to  be  bom: 
I'll  leave  to  beat  it  on  the  broken  hoof, 
And  ease  my  pasterns.     I'll  no  more  ii|l^ 

constables.  [troubled 

Tub,  I  cannot  chuse  but  smile  to  see  H» 
With  such  a  bald  half-hatched  circumslaocr'j 
The  captain  was  not  robb'd,  as  is  reportsi: 
That  trick  the  justice  craftily  devis'd 
1  o  break  the  marriage  with  the  tika> 

Clay. 
The  hue  and  cry  was  merelv  counteifeit: 
The  rather  may  you  judge  it  to  be  sach, 
Because  the  bridegroom  was  described  lok 
One  of  the  thieves  first  in  tlie  veiony. 
Which,  how  far  'tis  from  him,  yoin«l« 

may  guess : 
'Twas  justice  Bramble's  vetch  to  get  tir 

wench. 
Tur.  And  is  this  true,  'scjuire  Tub? 
Tub.  Believe  me,  Turfe, 
As  I  am  a  'squire  :  or  less,  a  gentleman- 
Tur.  I  take  my  office  back,  and  w 

authority. 
Upon  your  worship's  words.    Neigbboon- 

lam       ^  [Or 

High  constable   again:    wherc's  my  i« 
He  shall  be  zon  yet,  wife,  your  mcath 

leisure : 
Draw  .back  the  spits. 
D.  Tur.  That's  done  already,  man. 
Tur.  I'll  break  this  mamagc  off:  a» 

afterward. 
She  shall  be  given  to  her  first  betroth'd. 
Look  to  the  nieat,  wife,  look  well  to  the 

roast. 
Tub.  I'll  follow  htm  aloof  to  see  thccTCSt 
Pup.  Dame,  mistress,  though  I  do  «< 

turn  the  spit, 
I  hope^et  the  pig's  head. 

/>.  Tur.  Come  up.  Jack  sauce  : 
It  shall  be  serv'd  in  to  you. 

Pup.  No,,  no  service; 
But  a  reward  for  service. 

D.Yur.  I  still  took  you 
For  an  unmannerly  Puppy :  Vill  yoncorof, 
And  vetch  more  wood  to  the  vire,  Mr.  Bili_ 
Pup.  I  wood  to  the  vire ;  1  shall  pis  ^ 

out  first : 
You  think  ta  make  am  e^cn  your  oxorafl* 


Aict  3.  Scene  5.] 


A  TALE  OF  A  TUB. 


«1 


Or  any  thing.    Though  I  cannot  right  my- 
self 
3tt  youy  ril  sure  revenge  me  on  your  meat. 

SCENE    IV. 

ladxf  TmJ,  Pol'Afartin,  ff^ispe.  Puppy. 

PoL  Madam,  to  Kentish-town  we  are  got 

8t  length ; 

5ut  by  the  way  we  cannot  meet  the  'squire : 

^^or  by  inquiry  can  we  hear  of  him. 

3ere  is  Turfe's  house,  the  father  of  the  maid. 

Lady,   Pol-Martin,  see,   the  streets  sre 

strew'd  with  herbs :  fseenis  I 

iLnd  here  bath  been  a  wedding,  Wispe,  it 

Pray  heaven  this  bride-ale  be  not  for  my 

son !  [for  Turfe. 

3cod  Martin^  knock :  knock  quickly :  ^k 

^y  thoughts  misgive  roe,  Tm  in  such  a 

doubt 

Pol,  Who  keeps  the  house  here  ? 
Pup.  Why  the  door  and  walls 
Oo  keep  the  house. 
Pol.  I  ask  then,  who's  within  ? 
Pup.  Not  you  that  are  without. 
Pol.  Look  forth,  and  speak 
nto  the  street  here.   Come  before  my  lady. 
Pup,  Before  my  lady !  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me : 
f  1  do  come  before  her,  she  will  see 
The  handsomest  man  in  all  tlie  town,  pardee ! 
)low  stand  i  vore  her,  what  zaith  velvet 
she? 
Lady.  Sirrah,  whose  man  are  you  } 
Pup.  Madam,  my  master's. 
Lcuiy,  And  who's  thy  master  ?        ^ 
Pup.  What  you  tread  on,  madam. 
Lady.  I  tread  on  an  old  Turfe. 
Pup.  That  Turfe's  my  master. 
Laky.  A  merry  fellow  !  what*s  thy  name  ? 
Pup.  liall  Puppy  [Puppy. 

They  call  me  at  nome :  abroad  Hannibal 
Lady.  Come  hither,   I  must  kiss  thee, 
valentine  Puppy. 
Vispe,  ha'  you  got  a  valentine  ? 

l^is.  None,  madam  : 
le's  the  Arst  stranger  that  I  saw. 

Lnuhf.  To  me 
ie  is  so,  and  such.   Let's  share  him  equally. 
Pup.  Help,  help,  good  dame.    A  rescue^ 
and  in  time, 
nstead  of  bills,  with  colstaves  come ;  in- 
stead of  spears,  with  spits ; 
four  slices  serve  for  slicing  swords,  to  save 
me  and  my  wits :       [eke  by  side, 
L  lady  and  her  woman  here,  their  huisher 
But  he  stands  mute)  have  plotted  how  your 
Puppy  to  divide. 

SCENE    V. 
/>.  Turfe,  Maids.     \To  than.^ 

D,  Twr.   How  now,  what  noise   is  this 

with  you.  Ball  Puppy  ? 
Pup.  Oh  dame  ■  and  fellows  %*  the  kitr 

chcB !  jinn,  I 


Arm,  for  my  safety ;  If  you  love  your  Ball : 
Here  is  a  strange  thing  call'd  a  lady,  a  mad* 

dame : 
And  a  device  of  hers,  yclept  her  woman ; 
Have  plotted  on  me  in  the  king's  highway. 
To  steal  me  firom  my  self,  and  cut  me  in 

ha]6. 
To  make  one  valentine  to  serve  'em  both  ; 
This  for  my  right-side,  that  my  left-hand 
love. 
D.  Twr.  So  saucy.  Puppy?  to  use  no  more 
reverence 
Unto  my  lady  and  her  velvet-gown  ? 
Lady,  Turfe*s  wife,    rebuke   htm  not: 
yourman  doth  please  me   [nobles. 
With  his  conceit.    Hold :  there  are  ten  old 
To  make  thee  merrier  yet,  half-valentine. 

Pup.  I  thank  you,  right-side  :  could  my 
I  left  as  much, 

'Twould  make  me  a  man  of  mark :  young 
Haunibal ! 
Ludy.  Dido  shall  make  that  good,  or  I 
will  for  her.  [bal : 

Here  Dido  Wispe,  there's  for  your  Hanni- 
He  is  your  countryman  as  well  as  valentine. 
ATw.   Here,   Mr,  Hannibal,  my  lady's 
bounty 
For  her  poor  woman  Wispe. 

Pup.  Brave  Carthage  queen ! 
And  such  was  Dido :  £  will  ever  be 
Champion  to  her,  who  Juno  is  to  thee. 
D.  Tar.  Your  ladyship  is  very  welcome 
here.  [house. 

Please  you,  good  madam,  to  go  near  the 
Lady.  Turtc's  wife,  I  come  thusfar  to  seek 
thy  husband. 
Having  some  business  to  impart  unto  him. 
Is  he  at  home  ? 

D.  Tur.  O  no,  an'  it  shall  please  you : 
He  is  posted  hence  to  Pancras,  with  a  wit* 

ness> 
Young  justice  Bramble  has  kept  level  coyi 
Here  m  our  quarters,  stole  away  our  daugh*- 

ter. 
And  Mr.  Turfe's  run  after,  as  he  can. 
To  stop  the  marriage,  if  it  will  be  stopp'd; 
Pol.  Madam,  these  tidings  are  not  much 
amiss. 
For  if  the  justice  have  the  maid  in  keep, 
You  need  not  fear  the  marriage  of  your  son* 
Latfy.  That  somewhat  easeth  my  suspi- 
cious breast.  [Awdrey  ^ 
Tell  me,  Turfe's  wife,  when  was  my  son  witl> 
How  long  is't  since  you  saw  him  at  your 
house  ?                      [your  mouth. 
Pup.  Dame,  let  me  take  this  rump  out  of 
Z>.  Tur.  What  mean  you  by  that,  sir } 
Pup,  Rump  and  Tale's  all  one. 
But  X  would  use  a  reverence  for  ray  lady  x 
I  would  not  zay  sur-reverence,  the  tale 
put  o'  your  mouth,  but  rather  take  the 
rump.                   [favour  Tou  are. 
Z>.  Tttr.  A  well-bred  youth !  and  vull  of  > 
Pup,  What  misht  they  zay,  when  I  were 
gone,  if  1  [vool  r 
t^ot  weigh'd  my  words  I    This  Pvppy  is  a 
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GfeatHMiubafsa»ais;  he  bath  bo  breed- 
ing : 
No,  lady  gay,  you  shall  not  zay 
Thai  your  \  al.'  Puppy  w^s  so  unlucky. 
In  sfiecch  to  laJ,  as  t'  name  a  tail. 
Be  as  be  may  be,  'vore  a  fair  lady. 
Lady.  Leave  jesting ;  teil  us  when  you 

S2W  your  son. 
Pup.  Marry,  it  is  two  hours  ago^ 
Lady.  Sin'  you  sa^  him  ? 
Pup.  You  miffbt  have  seen  h'un  too,  if 
you  had  lot~k*d  up  ; 
For  it  sbin*d  as  bright  as  day. 
Lady.  I  mean  my  son.  [all  one  ? 

Pup.  Your  sgn,  and  our  sun,  are  they  not 
Lady.  Fool,  thou  mistak*st;  I  ask* d' thee 

for  ir.y  son  ! 

Pup.  I  h«Ki-  thought  there  bad  been  no 

more  suns  than  ont*.  [h«*ve. 

I  kiMNT  not  what  you  ladies  have,  or  may 

PoL  Didst  thou  ne'er  bear  my  lady  ha^i 

a  son  ?  [unlt^ss 

pup.  She  may  have  twenty  !  but  for  a  son. 

She  mean  precisely,  'sanire  'I'ub,  her  zon. 

He  was  here  now,  and  brought  my  master 

word. 
That  justice  Bramble  had  got  Mrs.  Awdroy, 
But  w  hitiier  lie  be  gone,  here's  none  can  te!l. 
La^,  M  arti  n,  1  wonder  at  this  strange  dis- 
couise :  ['squire 

The  Ibol  it  seems  tells  true  ;  my  son  the 
\Va9  doubtless  here  this  morning.'  For  the 

matcli| 
I'll  smother  what  1  think*  sind,  staying  h^re. 
Attend  the  sequel  of  this  strange  bieginniog. 
Turfe's  wife,  my  people  and  I  wiK  trouble 

thee 
Until  we  hear  some  tidings  of  thy  husband. 
The  rather  for  my  patty  valentme. 

SCENE    VI. 

Turfe,  Jxvdrq/,  Clench,  M^dlay,  Pan, 
Scriben. 

Tut.  Well,  I  have  carried  it,  and  will 
triumph 
Over  (his  iustice  as  becomes  a  constable ; 
«  And  a  high  constable  :  next  our  St.  Georee, 
Who  rescued  the  king's  daughter,  I  willride ; 
Above  prince  Arthur. 

CU.  Or  oor  Shoreditcb  duke. 

Med.  Or  Pancras  earl. 

Pan.  Or  Bevis,  or  sir  Guy, 
Who  were  high  constables  botl). 

CU*  Ope  o?  Southampton^ 


Med.  The  f  other  of  Warwick  castle. 

Tur.  Yo«  shall  work  it 
Into  a  story  for  me^  Qeigbbour  Medlay, 
Oyer  my  chimney. 

Scri,  I  can  give  you,'sir, 
A  ^oman  story  of  a  petty-constable, 

'  He  laid  Dick  Tator  ^7  the  Jieels.']  Ix>w  as  the  ioke  it,  ve  find  Butier  has botr^ 
it  in  his  speech  of  Colonel  Pride  ;  "  They  talk  indeed  of  a  Roman  ^ener^,  whocaBwiroB 
•*  the  plough  ;  pick  Tatar,  I  taink  they  call  him,  who  haying  beat  the  enemy  •*"^^* 
"  to  the  country  rich,  and  renowned  kx  a  very  wise  iDan."-*-Z4i4l  Speech  ofCokm^^' 


That  had  a  dancfater  that  was  otrd  Yopa 
Like  Mrs.  Awdrcy,  and  as  youagasshe; 
And  how  her  hihtr  bare  nini  m  the  i^vmaea, 
'Gainst  justice  Apu;us,a  Decemvir  in  Rome; 
And  justice  of  9sAt. 

Tur.  That,  th»t  good  D'ogenes! 
A  learned  man  is  a  chronicle ! 

Scri.  I  can  tell  yon 
A  thousand  of  great  Pompey ,  Csor,  Ti^ 
All  the  high  constables  there. 

Tur.  That  was  their  pboe : 
They  were  no  more. 

Scri.  Dictator  and  high  constaUe 
Were  both  the  same. 

Mid.  Kigh  coDstable  was  more  tfaoii§|k! 
He  laid  Dick  Tator  d>  the  herb.* 

Pan.  Dick  'I  ott  r  ! '  [read  0'  'ob: 

H*  was  one  o'  the  wai^iits  o'  ttr?  city;  IW 
He  was  a  fellr.w   >\uuid    be  drunk,  d^ 

bc«'C:r<l 

And  he  dic  /ct  uu  1*  the  stocks  indeed: 
His  nar.ie  was  \  ad>an,  and  a  cuunuigtoto. 
jitsa.  Was  ever -vlIU  maui  ihu'?noit«ilrf 
That  should  have  had'three  husbanos  in  ok 

day; 
Yet  (by  bad  fortune)  am  possest  of  Booe?   I 
I  went  to  chuu  h  to  have  been  wed  toCiar;  I 
Then  'squ're  Tub  he  «?cizVl  me  on  tie  sar,  j 
And  thought  to  ha'  had  me ;  but  he  ntf  I 

h»  aim  : 
And  justice  Bramble  (nearest  of  the  ^itt) 
Was  well  ni^h  married  to  me;  «IkdM 

chance,  [<!«>«• 

In  rush'd  my   father,  and   broke  oS^ 

Tur.  I,  girl,  there's  ne'er  a  jusdce  00 '« 

all 
Shall  teach  the  constable  to  gua  o  bison: 
I^et's  back  to  Kt  ntish-town,  and  there  niiK 

merry ; 
These  news  will  be  glad  tidings  to  my  v*: 
Thou  shalt  have  Clay,  my  wench.  11* 

word  shall  stand.  [drows'tf  I 

He's  found  b)  ttiis  time,  sure,  or  cbc  k'J 
The  weddingHdinner  will  be  spoU'd :  nub 

haste. 
Avd,  Husbands,  they  say,  grovtbick; 

but  thin  are  sown, 
I  care  not  who  it  be,  so  I  have  one. 
Tur.  1  r  zay  you  zo  >  perhaps  yott  da 

ha'  none  ft>r  that. 
jivd.  None,  out  on  me !  what  shall  I  do 

then?  [per  ncs. 

Med.  Sleep,  Mn.  Awdrey,  dream  oo  pco* 

SCENE     VU. 

Hugh,  Preambie,  MeUqAor. 
Hugh.  O  Bone  Deus  !  have  yot  seen  *« 
like?  [Ist^ 

Here  was,  Hodge  b<^d  thme  ear  feir,  ^^ 
Body  o'  me,  how  came  this  gcer  about- 
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.  Fre.  I  ksow  not,  Chaiwn,  but  if  falls  out 
crocs.  [stance 

Nor  can  I  make  conjecture  by  the  circam- 
Of  these  events ;  it  was  impossiWe, 
Being  so  close  and  politicly  carried. 
To  come  so  qaickiy  to  the  can  of  Ttaffc. 

0  priest!  had  but  thy  slow  delivery 
Been  nimble,  and  thy  Lizy  Latin  tongue 
But  run  the  forms  o*er  with  that  swift  dis- 
patch 

As  had  bei'n  requisite,  all  had  been  well ! 
Hugh.  What    should    have    been,    that 
never  lov'd  the  friar; 
But  thus  you  see  the  old  adage  verified, 

Muita  cadunt  inter ^you  can  guess  tbe 

rest. 
Many  things  fall  between  the  cup  and  lip : 
And  though  they  touch,  you  are  not  sure  to 
drink:.  [parts : 

You  lack'd  good  fortune,  we  had  done  our 
Oiv^  a  man  rortune,  throw  him  i'  the  sea. 
The properer  man,  the  worse  luck:  stay  a 

time ; 
Tcmpus  edax — In  time  the  stately  ox,  &c. 
Good  counsels  lightly  never  come  too  late. 
Pre.  You,  sir,  will  run  your  counsels  out 
o§  breath.  [to  death. 

Hv^h.  Spur  a  free  horse,  he'll  run  himself 
ganctt  Evangelists  /  here  comes  Miles : 
Fre.  What  news,  man,   with  our  new- 
made  purs'y  vant  ? 
Met.  A  pure'yvant?  would  I  were,  or 
more  pursie,  [pursie. 

And  had  more  store  of  money;    or  less 
And  had  more  store  of  breath :  you  call  me 

purs'y  vant  ? 
But  I  could  never  vaunt  of  any  purse 

1  had,  sia'  yo'  were  my  godiiathers  and  god- 

mothers. 
And  ga'  me  that  nick-name. 
Pie.  What's  now  the  matter? 
Met.  Nay,   'tis  no  matter,  I  ha*  been 

simply  beaten. 
Uugh.  What  is  become  o'*lhe  squire,  and 

thy  prisoner  ?        ' 
Met.  Tlie  lines  of  blood  run  streaming 
from  my  head,  [with  me. 

Gan  speak  what  rule  the. 'squire  hath  kept 
Pre.  I  pray  thee.  Miles,  relate  the  man- 
ner how  ?  [sents  then, 
Met.^  Be't  known  unto  you  by  these  pre- 
That  I  Miles  Metaphor  your  worship's  clerk 
Have  e'en  beef^  beati^n  te  an  allegory, 
By  multitude  of  hands.     Had  they  been  but 
Some  five  or  srx,  1  had  whip'd  'em  all,  like 

tops 
In  Lent,  and  hurl'd  'em  into  Hoblers-hole : 
Or  the  next  ditch :  I  had  crack'd  all  their 

costards 
/ks  nimbly  aa  a  squirrel  will  crack  nuts : 

*  Be  but  as  cunnings  point  in  his  device."]    I'hat  is^  be  as  exact  and  clever  in  his  ol^t  as 
I  was  in  mine.    It  is  an  ailusion,  or  rather  a  corruption  from  the  French  phrase  a  point 

dedset,  which  the  reader  may  find  explained  in  the  Alchemist,  acts,  not  3. Periiapft 

j^  traiisj>osition  of  the  wo^  here  may  be  right,  and  we  ought  tp  tt«d, 
Be  but  as  cunning  in  fns  point  device     ' 


And  flourished  like  torHeretdes  tbe  poft^ 
Among  the  pages.    But  wh^n  they  came  on 
Like  bee^  about  a  hive,  crows  about  carrioQ^ 
Flies  about  sweetmeats ;  nay,  like  waterm^iii 
About  a  fare :  then  was  poor  Metaphor 
Glad  to  give  up  thie  honour  cf  the  ckiy, 
To  quit  his  charge. to' them,  and  ran  away 
To  save  his  life,  only  to  tell  this  news. 

Hugh.  How  indirectly    aril  things  have 
fall'ROUt! 
I  cannot  chuse  but  wonder  what  thevi  were 
Rescued  your  rival  from  the  keep  ot  MHes : 
But  most  of  all,  I  cannot  well  digest 
The  manner  how   our  purpose    came  to 
Turfe.  [bedrest 

Pre.  Miles,  I  wiil  ^e  that  all  thy  hurto 
As  for  the  'squire's  escape,  it  matters  not : 
We  have  by  this  means  d^ppointed  him  > 
And  tliat  was  all  the  main  I  aimed  at 
But  chanon  Hugh,  now  muster  up  thy  wits. 
And  call  thy  thoughts  into  the  consistory. 
Search  all  the  secret  comers  of  thy  cap^ 
To  find  another  quaint  devised  drift, 
I'o  disappoint  her  marriage  with  this  Clay  : 
Do  that,  and  1*11  reward  thee  jovially. 

Hugh.  Well  said,  magister  justice.    If  J 
fit  you  not 
With  such  a  new  and  well-laid  stratagenrr. 
As  never  yet  your  ears  did  hear  a  finer. 
Call  me  with  Lilly,  Bos,  Pur,  Sus,  atq. 
Sacerdos.  [jet,  chanon. 

Pre.  I  hear  there's  comfort  m  thy  words- 
Pll  trust  thy  regulars,  and  say  no  more. 

Met.  I'll  follow  too.    And  if  the  dapper 
priest 
^  Be  but  as  cunnmg,  point  in  his  device, 
As  1  was  in  my  lie,  my  master  Preamble 
Will  stalk,  as  led  by  the  nose  with  these  new 

promises. 
And  fatted  with  supposes  of  fine  hopes. 

SCENE    VIH. 

Tuife,  D.  Turfe,  Lady  Tub,  Pol-Martin, 
Audrey,  Puppy. 

Tur.  Well,    madam,  I '  may  thank  the 
'squire  your  son : 
For,  but  for  him,  I  had  been  over-reach'd. 
Z>.  Tur.  Now  heaven's  blessing  light  upon 
his  heart : 
We  are  beholden  to  him,  indeed^  madam. 
Lady.  But  can  you  not  resolve  me  where 
he  is  ? 
Nor  about  what  his  purposes  were  bent  t 
Tur.  Madam,  they  no  whit  were  con* 
ceming  me :  ^ 
And  therefore  was  I  less  inquisitive. 
Lady.  Pair  niaid,  in  faith  speak  truth, 
and  not  dissemble : 
E>oWhc  not  often  oome  and  visit  you? 
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Awi.  Hit  wonhip  wnr  and  then,  pleane 

joo,  takes  pains 

To  s*c  my  latber  and  motbcr :  but.  for  me. 

1  kouv  mj  self   too   mean  ibr  bis  high 

thoughts  [tion. 

To  stocp  at,  more  than  asking  a  lif^t  qoes- 

To  ii.ake  h.ni  merry,  or  to  pav  Ids  time. 

Lad  A  sober  maid !  call  for  my  voman, 

Mart'n. 
Pol.  The  maids  and  her  half  valentine 
have  ply'd  her 
With  courtsie  of  the  bride  cake  and  the 

bowl. 
As  she  is  laid  a-while. 

Lady.  Oltt  her  rest! 
We  will  cross  o'er  to  Canteibiiry  in  the  in- 
terim * ; 
And  so  make  home.    Farewel,  goodToife, 
and  thy  wife. 
'  I  wish  your  daughter  joy. 

Tur.  Thanks  to  }our  ladyship : 
Where  is  John  Clay  now  ?  have  you  seen 
him  yet  ?  l^^J* 

D.  Tur.  No,  he  has  hid  himself  out  of  the 
For  fear  of  the  hue  and  cry. 

Tur.  What  walks  that  shadow 
Avorf  'un  still }  Puppy,  go  seek  'on  out. 
Search  all  the  corners  that  he  haunts  unto. 
And  call  'un  forth.    WeMl  once  more  to 
the  church, 
*  And  try  our  vortunes.  Luck,  son  Valentine, 
Where  are  the  wise  men  all  of  Finshury  ? 
Pup.  Where  wise  men  should  be ;  at  the 
ale  and  bride-cake. 
I  would  this  couple  had  their  destiny. 
Or  to  be  hang'd,  or  married  out  o'  the  way : 

Enter  tite  Sei^hbour*  to  Tnrfe. 

Man  cannot  g^  the  mount*nance  of  an  egg* 

sbt*!l  [p^rty 

To  stay  his  stomach.    Vaith,  for  mine  own 

I  have  zup*d  up  so  much  broth  as  would 

have  covered 
A  leg  o'  beef  o'er  head  and  ears  i'  the  por- 

ridgp-pot: 
And  vet  I  cannot  sussifie  wild  nature. 
Would  they  were  once  dispatch' d,  we  might 
to  dinner.  [long, 

I  am  with  child  of  a  hu^e  stomach,  and 
Till  bv  some  honest  midwite-ptece  of  beef 
I  be  deliver'd  of  it :  I  must  eo  now. 
And  hunt  out  for  this  Kilbom  calf,  John 

Clay:  ' 

Whom  where  to  find,  I  know  not,   nor 
which  way. 

SCENE    IX. 

Chanon  Hugh,  like  captain   Thums,    [To 
them.^ 
Hugfi,  Thus  as  a  beggar  in  a  king's  dis- 
guise. 


Or  an  old  cro«  wcfi  aded  with  m  nsT'p^e, 
Comes  Chaooo  Bogh  atxouUcd  as  von  «, 
Disguis'd,  Soldadohke.  Mask  bidericr: 
The  chanoo    is  thai  ca 

robb-d: 
These  bloody  scan  upon  my  €Ke  ares 
This  scarf  upon  mine  arm  shews  my  bif 

hurts: 
And  thus  am  I  to  goll  the  oonrtable. 
Now  have  among  you  for  a  man  at  i 


Friends,  by  your  kave,  which  of  yon  ii  «k 
Turfc? 
Twr.  Sb-,  I  am  Turfe,  if  yoa  vvoold  ipok 

with  me. 
Huj^  With  thee.  Tuife,  if  Ihoo  bast 

high  constable. 
Tur.  I  am  both  Turfe,  sir,  and  h^  oos- 

stable. 

//agft.  Then,  Turfe  or  Sciirfe,  hi^  « 

low  constable. 

Know,  I  was  once  a  captain  at  St.  Quintan 

And  passing  cross  the  wavs  over  the  ooualrf 

'1  his  morning  betwixt  tbis  and  Hamster 

heath. 
Was  by  a  crew  of  clowns  robb'd»  bobb'd, 

and  hurt 
No  sooner  had  I  got  my  wounds  boand  op, 
But  with  much  pain  I  went  to  the  next  jib- 

tice. 
One  Mr.  Ihambic,  here  at  Maribone : 
And  here  a  warrant  is,  which  he  hatk  di- 
rected [Turfe; 
For  you,  one  Turfe ;  if  your  name  be  Tofcy 
W  ho  have  let  fall  (they  say)  the  hue  and  ay: 
And  you  shall  answer  it  afore  the  justice. 
Tur.  Heaven    and    hell,    do(^  derik 
what  is  this  > 
Neighbours,  was  ever  constable  thus  aw'i' 
What  shall  we  do? 

Med.  Faith,  all  go  hang  ounelves : 
I  know  no  other  way  to  'scape  the  hw. 

Pup.  News,  news,  O  news 

Tur.  What,  hast  thou  found  out  Clay? 
Pup.  No,  sir,  the  news  ia»  that  I  cannot 

find  him. 
Hugh*  Why  do  you  dally,  you  dami'd 
russet-coat  t 
You  peasant,  nav,  you  down,  yoa  coo- 
stable;  ' 
See  that  you  bring  forth  the  suspected  parfji 
Or  by  mme  honour  (which  I  won  in  Md) 
ril  make  you  pay  for  it  afore  the  justic^ 
Tur.  Fie,  fie :  O  wife,  Vm  now  in  a  n»e 
pickle. 
Hc^tbat  was  most  suspected  is  net  found: 
And  which  now  makes  me  think  he  did  the 

deed. 
He  thus  absents  him,  and  dares  not  be  weft 
Captain,  my  innocence  will  plead  for  in«- 
Wife,  1  must  go,  needs,  whom  the  defd 
drives : 


*  /Tc  wiU  cross  o^er  to  Cantbrbuby  in  the  interim.1  Canterburv^  or  ?s  it  »  "** 
usually  called  Canberry-house,  b  in  the  parish  and  neighbourhood  ol  /f(ti|stoii.  '^^J^ 
name  of  it  is  Connon-btrry ;  it  was  antiently  a  Uxm  Qt  grange  bflon^ng  to  the  monks  a^ 
priory  of  bt  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield. 
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*ray  forr  me,  wife  and* daughter ;  pray  for 

me.  [put  off. 

Hugh.  I'll  lead  the  way :  thus  is  the  match 
ind  if  my  plot  succeed,,  as.  I  hare  laid  it, 
dy  captainship  shall   cost  htm    many    a 

crown.  [  They  go  out. 

D,  Tur.  So,  we  have  brought  our  eggs  to 

a  foir  market. 
!)ut  on  that  villain  Clay ;  would  he  do  a 

robbery? 
!*U  ne'er  trust  smooth-fac'd  tileman  fof  his 

sake.  [draff. 

Awd.  Mother,  the  still  sow  eats  up  all  the 

[They  go  out, 

Fvp,  This  is  my  master,  Toby  Torfe, 

the  pattern 
!>f  all  the  painfal  aVentures  now  in  print. 
'.  never  could  hope  better  of  this  match ; 
Phis  bride^ale :  tor  the  night  before  to-day, 
Which  is  within  man's  memory,  I  take  it) 
It  the  report  of  it  an  ox  did  speak, 
iVho  dy'd  soon  after :  a  cow  lost  her  calf: 
rhe  bell-weather  was  flea*d  for  it:  a  fat 

hog  [over ;  to 

l^as  sing'd,  and  wash'd,  and  snaven  all 


Look  ugly  'gainst   this  day:    (he   duckt 

tney  quack'd; 
The  hens  too  cackled  :  at  the  noise  whereof 
A  drake  was  seen  to  dance  a  head  less  round : 
The  goose  was  cut  i'  the  head  to  hear  it  too : 
Brave  chant-it-clear,  his  noble  heart  was 

done ; 
His  comb  was  cut :  and  two  or  three  o'  his 

wives, 
Or  fairest  concubines,  had  their  necks  broke 
Ere  they  would  zee  this  day  ;  to  mark  the 

-vervcn 
Heart  of  a  beast,  the  very  pig,  the  pij;. 
This  very  morning,  as  he  was  a  roasting, 
Cry'd  out  his  ^yes,  and  made  a  shew,  as  he 

would 
Ha'  bit  in  two  the  spit ;  as  he  would  say,  . 
There  shall  no  roast-meat  be  this  dismal  day. 
And  zure,  I  think,  if  I  had  not  got  liis 

tongue  [it. 

Between  m  v  teeth  and  eat  it,  he  had  spoke 
Well,  I  will  in  and  cry  too ;  never  leave 
Crying  until  our  maids  may  drive  a  buck 
With  my  salt  tean  at  the  next  washbg-day. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE    L 

Preamhie,  Hugh,  Turfe,  Metaphor. 

Pre.  rr  EE?  out  those  feUows ;  I'll  ha' 
JX.    none  come  in 
5ut  the  high  constable,  the  man  of  peace, 
^d  the  queen's  captain,  the  brave  man  of 

war. 
^ow,  neighbour  Turfe,  the  cause  why  you 

are  call'd 
Jefore  me  by  my  warrant,  but  unspecified, 
s  this ;  and  pray  you  mark  it  thoroughly  ! 
iere  is  a  gentleman,  and,  as  it  seems, 
Mh  of  good  birth,  fair  speech,  and  peace- 
able ;  -  [wood : 
Vho  was  this  morning  robb'd  here  in  the 
f  ou,  for  your  part,  a  man  of  aood  report, 
)f  credit,  landed,  and  of  fair  demeans, 
^nd-l^  authority,  high  constable ; 
bre,  notwithstanding,  touch'd  in  this  com- 
plaint, 
)f  being  careless  in  the  hue  and  cry. 
cannot  chuse  but  grieve  a  soldier^  loss ; 
^nd  I  am  sorry  toe  for  vour  neglect, 
king  my  neighbour :  tliis  is  all  I  object. 
Hugh,  'i  his  is  not  all :  I  can  ailedge  hr 
more, 
knd  almost  urge  him  for  an  accessary, 
yood  Mr.justice,  gi'  me  leave  to  speak. 


For  I  am  plaintiff.    Let  not  neighbourhood 
Make  him  secure,  or  stand  on  privilege. 

Pre.  Sir,  I  dare  use  no  partiality : 
Object  then  what  you  please,  so  it  be  truth. 
Hugh.  This  more:   and  which  is  more 

than  he  can  answer. 
Besides  his  letting  fall  the  hue  and  crv, 
He  doth  protect  the  man  cbarg'd  with  the 

felony, 
And  kccDs  him  hid,  I  hear,  within  his  house. 
Because  he  is  alfied  unto  his  daughter. 

Tur.  1  do  defy  'un,  so  shall  she  do  too. 
I  pray  your  worship's  favour  le'  me  have 

hearing. 
I  do  convess,  'twas  told  me  such  a  velony, 
And't  not  disgriev'd  me  a  little,  when  'twas 

tpld  me, 
Vor  I  was  going  to  church  to  marry  Awdrey : 
And  who  should  marry  her  but  this  very 

Clay,  ['un  all. 

Who  was  charg'd  to  be  the  chief  thief  o' 
Now  I  (the  halter  stick  me  if  I  tell 
Your  worships  any  leazins)  did  fore-think  'un 
The  truest  man,  till  be  waz  run  away. 
I  thought  1  had  had  'un  as  zure  as  in  a  zaw- 

pit. 
Or  i'  mine  oven :  nay,  i'  the  town-pound, 
I  was  za  sure  o'  'un,  i'ld  ha'  gi'n  my  life 

for  'uDf 


«« 


A  Tale  of  a  tub. 


[Act4.SccKl. 


Tillbefidstet    fioC  now  I  see 'on  guilty. 
As  Ysr  as  I  can  -Uxk  at  'on.    Wodld  you 

M  more? 
^■gA.    Yes,  I  win  haTe,  sir,  what  the 

law  will  giTC  me. 
You  gaTe  joor  word  to  see  him  safe  forth- 
coming ; 
1  challenge  that :  but  that  ia  forfeited ; 
Seside,  your  carelessness  in  the  pursuit. 
Argues  your  slackness,  and  neglect  of  doty, 
Wmch  ought  he  punish'd  with  sererity. 
Pre.  He  speaks  but  reason,  Turfe.  firing 

^ortn  the  man 
And  you  are  ^uit :  but  otherwiye  your  word 
Binds  you  to  make  amends  for  all  h»  loss. 
And  tbink  yourself  befriended,  if  he  take  it. 
Without  amrther  suit  or  going  to  law. 
Come  io  a  composition  witji  him,  Tuife ; 
The  law  is  costly,  and  will  draw  on  charge. 
Tiir.  Yps,  I  do  kpow,  X  vunt  mun  vee  a 

Retumey, 
And  then  make  legs  to  my  great  man  o'  law. 
To  be  o'  my  counsel,  and  take  trouble- 

▼ees. 
And  yetzay  nothing  for  me,  but  demise 
All  the  strict  means,  to  ransacklc  me  o'  my 

money. 
A  pest'lence  prick  the  throats  o'  'un.    I  do 

know  'un 
As  well  az'l  was  i'  their  bellies,  and  brought 

up  there. 
What  woum  you  ha*  me  do  ?  what  would 

you  ask  of  me? 
Hugh.  I  ask  the  restitution  of  my  money ; 
And  will  not  hate  one  penny  o'  the  sum : 
Fourscore  and  live  poimd :  1  ask,  besides. 
Amendment  for  my  hurts;    my  pain  and 

suffering 
Are  loss  enough  for  rac,  sir,  to  sit  down  with  ; 
IMl  put  it  to  your    worship;    what   you 

award  me, 
Vil  take  ;  and  gi'  him  a  general  release. 
Pre.  And  what  sa}'  vou  now,  neighbour 

Turfe  ? 
Tur.  I  put  it  [nab. 

*Ev'n  to  your  worship's  bitternient,  hab, 
1  shall  have  a  chance  o'  the  dice  for't,  I 

hope,  let  'era  e'en  run  :  and 

Pre.  Faith,  then  1*11  pray  you,  'cause  he 

is  my  neighbour. 
To  take  a  hundred  pound,  and  gire  him  day. 
Hugh.  Saint  Valentine's  day,  I  will,  this 

very  day. 
Before  sun-set :  my  bond  is  forfek  ebe. 


7W.  WhertwilywifaB'-itpiM? 

HmglL  Faith,  I  am  astrangtr 
Hera  P  the  coontry :   kadw  yoa  ckna 

Hugh, 
The  vicar  of  P^ncras  ? 

7«r.  Yes,  who  knows  oolhia]'? 

Hrngk-  i'H  omke  him  my  attorney  to  » 
ceire  it. 
And  give  yoa  a  discharge. 

Tur.  Whom  shall  I  send  foi^? 

Pre.  Why,  if  you  please,  send  Mct^ 
myclen.  [«%\ 

And  Turfe,  f  much  cotiDcad  Ifay  wiKif 
It's  argument  of  thy  integrity. 

Twr.  But  vnf  integrity  sfaaH  be  ny  zcX 
still: 
Good  Mr.  Metaphor,  give  my  wife  tUs  kr; 
And  do  hot  whisper  it  into  her  kaod : 
(She  knows  it  well  enough)  bid  her,hT(bt, 
Deliver  you  the  two  zeai'd  bags  o'  siVer, 
That  lie  i'  the  comer  o'  the  cupbotrd,  tsa^ 
At  my  bed-^ide,  they're  ▼ifty  pound  a  piece; 
And  bring  'em  to  your  master. 

A/ef .  If  I  prove  not 
As  iust  a  earner  as  my  friend  Tom  LoDf  n^ 
'  Then  call  me  hb  curtail,  change  mj  laat 
of  Miles,  [oaax 

To  Guiles,  Wiles,  PUes,  Biles,  or  the  foflifi 
You  can  devise,  to  crambo  with  for  ale. 

Hugh.  Come  hither.  Miles,  briag  by  tU 
token  too 
Fair  Awdrey ;  say,  her  £ather  sent  for  her: 
Say,  Clay  is  found,  and  waits  at  Paactv 

church, . 
Where  I  attcnil  to  marry  them  in  haste. 
For,  (by  this  means)  Nliles,  I  may  sari  is 

thee. 
Thy  master  must  to  Awdrey  married  be. 
But  not  a  word  but  mum :  go  get  tfiee  gosQ 
Be  wary  of  thy  charge,  and  keq>  it  ck*. 

Afet.  O  super-da tnty  chanon !  ficar  ^ 
coney  % 
Make  no  delay.  Miles,  but  away  ; 
And  bring  the  wench,  and  money. 

Hugh,  ^'ow,  sir,  I  see  you  meant  butb 
n<fstly ; 
And,  but  that  business  calb  me  bcnceanji 
I  would  not  leave  you  till  the  sun  were  low- 
But,  Mr.  justice,  one  word,  sir,  with  yoo. 
By  the  same  token,  is  your  mistress  sent  k 
By  Metaphor,  your  clerk,  as  from  berfetber. 
Who,  when  she  comes,  lil  marry  her  to  yt* 
Unwitting  to  this  Turfe,  who  shall  attend 
Me  at  the  parsonage :  this  was  my  plot 

i.  e.  Arhitrement,  ArbUreHon. 


'  Ev^n  to  your  xvorshtp^s  bittern  ent.] 

a Know  you  chanon  Hugh, 

Tfie  vicar  of  Pancras  f 

Tur.  y^,  WE  WHO  not  him?']     /iPir  is  superfluous,  and  the  necesaiyw 
is  wanting ;  but  the  reader  will  find  it  in  the  text. 

'  Thmi  call  me  his  curtal.]  i.  e.  his  Horse.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  pb^Ki 
and  so  FalstatT,  in  Sbakespear, 

"  Call  me  ftorse "     '  .  • 

*  O  super  dainty  chanon !  viCar  in  coney.']  These  two  last  words  should  pfob<^  ?• 
joined  in  one ;  the  sense  of  it  is  ^ne  or  curious :  a  canny  thing  is  an  expreeion  yet.uiw  » 
the  North,  to  signify  what  is  nice  and  delicate. 


&ct  4.  Scent  9.] 
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i¥hich  I  oitttt  now  mak«  good ;  tun  chanon 

agaio, 
ro  mj  Muare  cap.  I  humblj  take  my  leave. 
Pre,  Adieu,  good  captam.     Trust  me, 
neiffhboitr  Tune« 
iie  seems  to  be  a  sober  gentleman : 
^t  tbU  distress  hath  somewhat  stirr'd  hit 

patience. 
^nd  men,  you  know,  in  such  extremities, 
kpt  not  themselves  to  points  of  courteste ; 
*m  gladyou  ha'  made  this  end. 
Tifr.  You  stood  my  friend : 
thank  your  justice-worship ;  pray  you  be 
^rezent  anon  at  tendrms  o'  the  money, 
knd  aee  me  have  a  discoarge :  vor  I M  no 

craft 
'  your  law  quiblins. 
Pre,  V\i  secure  yoii,  neighbour. 

The   SCENE   interloping. 
Medku^,  Clench,  Pan,  Scriben. 

Med,  Indeed  there  is  a  woundy  luck  in 

names,  sirs, 
Lnd  a  main  m vstery,  an'  a  man  knew  where 
To  vind  it    my  ^odsire's  name,  I'll  tell  you, 
^as  In-and-Inn  Shittle,  and  a  weaver  he  was, 
Lnd  it  did  fit  his  craft :  for  so  his  shittle 
V^ent  in,  and  in  still ;  ibis  way,  and  then 

tliat  way. 
Lndhenam'dme  In-and-Iun  Medlay :  whiA 

serves 
L  joiner's  craft,  because  that  we  do  lay 
rhmgs  in  and  in,  in  our  work*    But  I  am 

truly 
irckUectomcw  prqfeawr  rather : 
That  is  (as  one  would  aay)  an  architect. 
CU»  As  I  am  a  varrier  and  a  visicary ; 
iorse-smith  of  Hamstead,  and  the  whole 

town  leach— 
Med,  Yes,  you  ha'  done  woundy  cures, 

gossip  Clench. 
Qe,  An'  i  can  zee  the  stale  once  through 

a  urine-hole, 
'11  give  a  shrewd  Ruess,  be  it  man  or  beast. 
cUr'd  an  ale-wile  once  that  had  the  stag- 

(Torse  than  five  horses,  without  rowelling. 
iy  god-pbere  was  a  Rabian  or  a  Jew  ; 
Vou can  tell,  D'oge  !)  they  call'd  'un  doc- 
tor Rasi. 

ScrL  One  Rasif  was  a  great  Arabic  doctor. 

CU,  He  was  king  Harry'^  doctor,  and  my 
ffod-phere. 

Pan.  Mine  was  a  menry  Greek,  To-Pan 

of  Twiford, 
L  jovial  tinker,  and  a  stopper  of  holes ;  ^ 
l^AO  left  'em  metal-man  of  Bebise,  his  h^. 

Med.  But  what  wae  yoursj  D'oge  ? 

Scri,  Yaith,  I  cannot  tell,  [had 

F  mine  were  kyrsin'd  or  no.    But  zure  he 
L  kyisin  name,  that  he  left  me,  Diogenes. 
I  mighty  learned  man,  but  pesi'knoe  poor. 

^  Whf  you  can  i^us  by  the  9<ivini,  neighbour.'] 
ind  of  rule  used  by  carpenUn, 


Vor  h'  had  no  house,  save  an  M  tub,  to 

dwell  in, 
(I  vind  that  in  records)  and  still  he  turn'd  it 
1'  the  wind's  teeth,  as*t  blew  on  his  backside. 
And  there  they  would  lie  routing  one  at 

other, 
A  week  sometimes. 

Med.  llience  came,  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  ; 

And  the  virst  Tale  of  a  Tub,  old  D'ogenes 

Tub.  [lady. 

Scri.  That  was  avore  sir  Peter  Tub  or  Kis 

Pan.  1,  or  the  'squire  their  son,  Tripoly 

Tub. 
Ck.  The  'squire  is  a  fine  gentleman ! 
Med,  He  is  more  : 
A  ffentleman  and  a  half;  almdbt  a  knight ; 
Within  zix  inches :  that's  his  true  measure. 
Cle.  Zure  you  can  gage  'un. 
Med,  To  a  streak,  or  less : 
I  know  his  d'aroeters  and  circumference  : 
A  knight  is  six  diameters,  aiid  a  'squire 
Is  vive,  and  zomewhat  more :  I  know't  by 

compass 
And  scale  of  man.  I  have  upo'  my  rule  here 
The  just  perportions  of  a  knight,  a  'squire ; 
Witii  a  tame  justice,  or  an  officer  rampant, 
Upo'  the  bench,  from  the  high  constable 
Down  to  the  headborough,  or  tithing-man  ; 
Or  meanest  minister  o'  the  peace,  C^d  save 
'un. 
Pan.  *  Why  you  can  tell  us  by  the  square^ 
neighbour. 
Whence  he  is  call'd  a  coitt|table,  and  whaf- 
fore.  '  [do  that. 

Med.  No,  that's  a  book-case :  Scriben  can 
That's  writing  and  reading,  and  records. 

Scri.  Two  words, 
Cyning  and  staple,  make  a  constable : 
As  we'd  say,  a  nold  or  stay  for  the  king. 
Cle,  All  constables  are  truly  John's  for 
the  king,  [Roger. 

Whatc'er  their  names  are,  be  they  Tony  or 
Med.  And  all  are  sworn  as  vingars  o'  the 
one  hand. 
To  hold  together  'gainst  the  breach  o'  peace ; 
The  high  coustable  is  the  thumb,  as  one 

would  zay. 
The  hold-fiast  o'  the  rest. 

Pan.  Pray  luck  he  speed 
Well  i'  the  business  between  captain  Thums 
And  him. 

Med.  I'll  warrant  'un  for  a  groat; 
I  have  his  measures  here  in  rithmetique, 
How  he  should  bear  'un  self  in  all  the  lines 
Of 's  place  and  office :  let  us  zeek  ^un  out. 

SCENE    \l. 

Tub,  Hilts,  Metaphor, 

Tub.  Hilts,  how  do'st  thou  like  o'  thk 

our  good  day's  work  ^ 
Hil.  As  goo^  e'en  ne'er  a  wUt^  as  ne'er 

the  betUr. 


It  should  be  tqtmre,  an  imtrument  or 
4P 
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Tub,  Shall  we  to  Pancras  or  to  Kentish- 
town,  Hilts  ?  [to  us, 
Hil,  Let  Kentish-town  or  Pancras  come 
If  either  will :  I  will  go  home  again. 

Tub.  Faith,  Basket,  our  success  bath  been 
but  bad. 
And  nothing  prospen  that  we  undertake ; 
For  we  can  neither  meet  with  Clay  nor  Aw- 

drcv. 
The  chanon  Hugh,  nor  Turfe  the  constable: 
We  are  like  men  that  wander  in  strange 
woods,  [seek. 

And  lose  our  selves  in  search  of  them  we 
Hii  This  was  because  we  rose  on  the 
wrong  side : 
But  as  I  am  now  here,  just  in  the  mid-way, 
I'll  ztt  my  sword  on  the  pummel,  and  that 

line 
The  point  vails  to,  we'll  take,  whether  it  be 
To  Kentish-town,  the  church,  or  home  again. 
Tub.  Stay,  stay  thy  hand :  here's  justice 
Bramble's  clerk. 
Enter  MeU^bor, 
Th'  unlucky  bare  hath  crost  us  all  this  day. 
ril  stand  aside  whilst  thou  pump'st  out  of 

him 
#His  business.  Hilts;  and   how  he's  now 
employed. 
Hil,  Let  me  alone,  I'll  use  him  in  his  kind. 
Met.  Oh  for  a  pad-horse,  pack-horse,  or 
a  post-horse^  1^°^?} 

To  bear  me  on  his  neck,  his  back,  or  his 
1  am  as  weary  Jvith  running  as  a  mill-horse 
That  hath  led  tfie  mill  once,  twice,  thrice 

about, 
After  the  breath  hath  been  out  of  his  body. 
I  could  get  up  upon  a  pannier,  a  pannel. 
Or,  to  say  truth,  a  very  pack-ttddle, 
Till  all  my  honey  were  turn'd  into  gall. 
And  I  could  sit  m  the  seat  no  longer : 
Oh  the  legs  of  a  lackey  now,  or  a  footman. 
Who's  the  surbater  of  a  clerk-current. 
And  the  confounder  of  his  trestles  dormant ! 
But  who  have  we  here,  just  in  the  nick  ? 
HiL  I'm  neither  nick,  nor  in  the  nick : 
therefore 
Yon  lie,  sir  Metaphor. 
Met.  Lie?  how? 

Hil.  Lie  so,  sir.     [He  strikes  up  his  keels. 
Met.  I  lie  not  yet  r  my  tliroat, 
HiL  Thou  ly'st  o'  the  ground. 
Dost  thou  know  me  } 
Met.  Yes,  I  did  know  you  too  late. 
Hil.  What  is  my  name,  then  ? 
Met,  Basket. 
Hil,  Basket?  what? 
Alet,  Basket,  the  great— ^ 
HiL  The  great  what  ? 

Met.  Lubber 

I  should  say,  lover,  of  the  'squire  his  master. 
HiL  Great  is  my  patience,  to  forbear 
thee  thus. 
Thou  scrape-hill,  scoundrel,  and  thou  scum 

of  man ; 
Uncivil,  orangc-tawnv-coated  clerk : 
Thou  cam'st  but  halt  a  thing  into  the  world. 


And  wast  made  up  of  patches,  p«iap, 

shreds : 
Thou,  that  when   last  thou  wert  put  ogt 

of  service, 
Travell'dst  to  Hamstead-heath  on  an  Ash- 

We'nesday, 
Where  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jad 

of  Lent, 
For  boys  to  hurl  three  throws  apenny  atthet, 
To  make  thee  a  purse :  seest  tbou  this  bold 
bright  blade  ?  \jffw 

This  sword  shall  shred  thee  as  small  unto  tbe 
As  minc'd  meat  for  a  pie.     Til  set  thee  ■ 

earth 
All,  save  thy  head  and  tby  nght-ann  at 

liberty. 
To  keep  thy  hat  off  while  I  auestion  thee 
What  ?  why  ?  aiui  whither  uiou  wert  ^ 

now. 
With  a  fiwe  ready  to  break  out  with  buanenf 
And  tell  me  trufv,  lest  I  dasb't  in  pieces. 
Met.  Then,  ftasket,  put  thy  smiter  up, 
and  hear ; 
I  dare  not  tell  the  truth  to  a  drawn  sword. 
Hil.  'Tis  sheath'd,  stand  up,  speak  wi*' 

out  fear  or  wit 
Met.  I  know  not  what  they  mean ;  bii 
comtablc  Turfe 
Sends  here  his  key  for  moneys  in  his  copboai 
Which  he  must  pay  the  captain  that  la 

robb'd 
'  This  morning.    Smell  you  nothing  ? 

HU.  No,  not  I: 
lliY  breeches  yet  are  honest* 

Aiet.  As  my  mouth. 
Do  ^ou  not  smell  a  rat  ?  I  tell  you  truth, 
I  think  airs  knavery :  for  the  chanon  vh» 
.  per'd  [kcj, 

Me  in  the  ear,  when  Turfe  bad  gi'n  roe  to 
By  the  same  token  to  bring  Mrs.  Awdrer, 
As  sent  for  thither ;  and  to  say,  John  Cbj 
Is  found,  which  is  indeed  to  get  the  veodi 
Forth  for  my  master,  who  is  to  be  raanied 
When  she  comes  there:  the  chanon  has  to 

rules 

Ready,  and  all  there,  to  dispatch  the  mattct 

Tub.  Now,  on  my  life,  this  is  the  chanopi 

plot!  [Basket 

Miles,  I  have  heard  all  thy  discourKjo 

Wilt  thou  bft  true,  and  I'll  reward  theewd 

To  make  me  happy  in  my  mistress  AwdrerJ 

Met.  Your  worship  shall  dispose  of  Mjj 

taphor,  [wj 

Thro*  all  hb  parts,  e'to  firom  the  sole  o*  tK 

To  the  crown  o'  the  foot,  to  manage  of  ywr 

service.  CT"*' 

7Vi.  Then  do  thy  roessaRc  to  the  dibWI 

Tell  her  thy  token,  bring  the  money  \sm 

And  likewise  take  young  Awdrey  to  thf 

Whidi  done,  here.  Metaphor,  we  will  ^ 
And  intercept  thee.    And  for  thv  rewarl 
You  two  shall  share  the  money,  I  thejn»« 
If  any  take  offence,  I'll  make  all  good. 
MH,  but  shall  1  have  half  the  nwofy* 
sir,  in  faith  ?  • 
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Tub,   I,  on  my  'squirethip  shalt  thou  ; 

and  my  land. 
Met.  Then,  if  I  make  not,  sir,  the  clean- 
liest 'souse 
To  get  her  hither,  and  be  tlien  as  careful 
To  keep  her  for  you,  as  'twere  for  myself, 
Down  o'  your  knees,  and  pray  that  honest 

Miles 
May  break  his  neck  ere  be  get  o'er  two  stiles. 

SCENE    IIL 
Tub,  HUU. 
Tub,  Make  haste,  then :   we  will  wait 
here  thy  return.  [hopes. 

This  luck  unlookM  for  hath  reviv'd  my 
iVhich  were  opprest  with  a  dark  melan- 
choly. 
n  h^py  time  we  linger'd  on  the  way. 
To  meet  these  summons  of  a  better  sound, 
^hich  are  the  essence  of  my  soul's  content. 
HiL   This   heartless  fellow ;   shame  to 
serving-men ;  [do ! 

(tain  of  all  liveries ;  what  fear  ma^es  bim 
low  sordid,  wretched  and  unworthy  things ; 
^tray  his  master's  secrets,  ope'  the  closet 
)f  his  devices,  force  the  foolish  justice 
if  ake  way  for  your  love,  plotting  of  his 

own: 
Jke  him  that  digs  a  trap  to  catch  another, 
Lnd  falls  into't  himself ! 

Tub.  So  would  I  have  it ; 
Lnd  hope  'twill  prove  a  jest  to  twit  the 
justice  with. 
HiL  But  that  this  poor  wlute-liver'd  rogue 
should  do't  ? 
kod  merely  out  of  fear  ? 

Tub.  And  hope  of  money,  Hilts. 
L  valiant  man  wm  nibble  at  that  bait 
HiL  Who,  but  a  fool,  will  refuse  money 

proffer'd  ? , 

Tub,  And  sent  by  so  good  chance.    Pray 

heaven  he  speed.  [count 

HiL  If  he  come  empty-handed,  let  him 

'*o  go  back  empty-headed ;  I'll  not  leave  him 

o  much  of  brain  in's  pate,  with  pepper  and 

vinegar, 
''o  be  serv'd  iti  for  sauce  to  a  calfs-head. 
Tub.  Thou  serv'd  him  rightly.  Hilts. 
HiL  111  seal  as  much 
Filth  my  hand,  as  I  dare  say  now  with  my 

tongue ; 
But  if  you  get  the  lass  from  Dargison, 
b^bat  will  you  do  with  her  ? 

Tfi^-Wc'^llthmko'that 
Vhea  once  we  have  her  in  possession,  go-' 
vemor. 

S  C  E  N  E    IV. 
Puppy,  Metaphor,  Awdrcy. 

Jhip'  You  see  we  trust  you-,  Mr.  Meta- 
phor, 


With  Mrs.  Awdrey :  *pray  you,  use  her  well. 
As  a  gentlewoman  shouUl  be  us'd.     For  my 

part, 
I  do  incline  a  little  to  the  serving-man ; 
We  have  been  of  a  coat 1  had  one  like 

yours ; 
nil  it  did  play  me  such  a  sleeveless  errand. 
As  I  had  nothmg  vhere  to  put  mine  arms  in. 
And  then  I  threw  it  off.    'Pray  you  go  be- 
fore her. 
Serving-man  like,  and  see  that  your  nost 

drop  not. 
As  for  example,  you  shall  see  me :  mark. 
How  I  go  afore  her:  so  do  you.    Sweet 

Miles, 
She  for  her  own  part,  is  a  woman  cares  not 
What  man  can  do  unto  her  in  the  way 
Of  honesty  and  good  manners.    So  farewell 
Fair  Mrs.  Awdrey:  farewell  Mr.  Miles. 
1  have  brought  you  thus  far  onward  o'  your 

way: 
I  must  go  back  now  to  make  clean  the  rooms. 
Where  my  good  lady  has  been.    Pray  you 

commend  me  [stiff. 

To  bridegroom  Clay ;  and  bid  him  bear  up 

Met.  1  hank  you,  good  Hannibal  Puppy; 

1  shall  fit  [buskins 

The  leg  of  your  commands  with  the  strait 
Of  dispatch  presently. 
Pup,  Farewell,  fine  Metaphor. 
Met.  Come,  gentle  mistress,  will  yorf 

f  lease  to  walk  ? 
love  not  to  be  led :  I'd  go  alone. 
Met,   Let  not  the  mouse  of  my  good 
mean'uig,  lady, 
Be  snap'd  up  in  tlie  trap  of  your  suspicion, 
1  o  lose  the  tail  there,  either  of  her  truth. 
Or  swallow'd  by  the  cat  of  misconstruction. 
Aviid,  You  are  too  finical  for  me;  speak 
plain,  sir. 

SCENE    V. 

Tub,  Awdrey y  Hilts,  Metaphor,  Lady,  Pol-    \ 
Martin.    \To  them.^ 

Tub,  Welcome  again,  my  Awdrey :  wel- 
come, love : 
You  shall  with  me;  in  faith  deny  me  not. 
I  cannot  brook  the  second  hazard,  mistress. 
Awd,  Forbear,  squire  Tub,  as  mine  own 
mother  says, 
I  am  not  for  your  mowiag.   You'll  be  flown 
Erelbefledg'd. 
HiL  Hast  thou  the  money.  Miles? 
Met.   Here  are  two  bags,  there's    fifty 
pound  in  each.  [time : 

Tub.  Nay,  Awdrey,  I  possess  you  for  this 
Sirs,  take  that  coin  between  you,  and  di- 
vide it 
My  pretty  sweeting,  give  me  now  the  leave 
To  challenge  love  and  marriage  at  your 
hands. 


*  Bui  if  you  get  the  lass  from  Dargiso^.I  The  meaning  of  this  last  term  is  unknown 
»  me  ;  whether  it  be  a  proper  name,  taken  from  some  romance,  and  how  applied,  I  know 
9t ;  or  whether  a  corruption  fr#m  KcnJtishriovin,  ^fhich  is  not  improbable. 
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Jwd.  Now,  out  upon  you,  are  you  not 
asbam'd  ? 
What  will  my  lady  say  ?  In  fsaih,  I  think 
She  was  at  our  house :  and  I  think  she  ask'd 

for  you : 
And  I  think  she  hit  me  i*  th*  teeth  with  you, 
I  thank  her  ladyship:  and  I  think  she  means 
Not  to  go  hence  till  she  has  found  you. 

Tub.  How  say  you  ? ' 
Was  then  my  lady  mother  at  your  house  ? 
Let's  nave  a  word  aside. 
jiwd.  Yes,  twenty  words. 
Lad.  'Tis  strange,  a  motion,  but  I  know 
not  what,  [Totten^ 

Comes  in  my  mind,  to  leave  the  way  to 
And  turn  to  Kentish-town  ag^aia  my  journey : 
And  see   my   son,    Pol-Martin,    with  his 

Awdrey. 
Ere  while  we  left  her  at  her  fiatlier's  house : 
And  hath  he  thence  remov'd  her  in  such 

haste  1 
What  shall  I  do?  shall  I  speak  fair,  or  chide  > 
PoL  Madam,  your  worthy  son  with  du- 
teouvi  care 
Can  govern  his  affections :  rather  then 
Break  off  tlicif  conference  sf  me  other  way, 
Pretendmg  ignorance  of  what  you  know.  " 
Tub.  An'  this  be  ail,  fair  Awdrey,  1  am 

thine.  • 
Lad.  Mine  you  were  once,  though  scarce- 
ly npw  your  own. 
HiL  'Mid,  my  lady  !  my  lady  ! 
Met.  Is  thtb  my  lady  bright }     - 
Tub'  Madam,  you  took  me  now  a  little 
tardy.  [d  vout 

-.  Lad,  At  prayers  I  think  you  were :  what,  so 
Of  late,  that  you  will  shrive  you  to  all  con- 
fessors 
You  meet  by  chance !  come,  go  with  me, 

good  squire. 
And  leave  your  linen  • :  I  have  now  a  bu- 
siness. 
And  of  importance,  to  impart  unto  you. 
Tub.  Madam,  I  pray  you,  spare  me  but 
an  hour ; 
Please  you  to  walk  before,  I  follow  you. 


Lad.  It  must  be  now,  my  bosnes  lii 

this  way.  [cuscmel 

Tub.  Will  not  an  hour  hence,  madam,  a- 

Lad.  'Squire,  these  excuses  argue  dor 

your  guilt. 

You  have  tome  new  dcrice  now  toprojed^ 

Which  the  poor  tileman  scarce  will  tW 

you  for. 
What  ?  will  you  go  ? 

Tub.  I  ha'  ta'en  a  charge  upon  me. 
To  see  this  maid  conducted  to  her  father, 
Who,  with  the  chanon  Hugh,  stays  her  t 

Pancras, 
To  see  her  married  to  the  same  John  Clir. 
Lad.  'lis  very  welli  but,  'squire,  tab 
you  no  care, 
I'll  send  Pol-Martin  with  her  for  that  ofkt. 
You  shall  along  with  me;  it  is  decreed. 
Tub.  I  have  a  little  business  with  a  £M 

madam. 

Lad.  That  friend  shall  stay  for  you,  f 

you  for  him.  , 

Pol-Martm,  take  the  maiden  to  your  art: 

Commend  me  to  her  father. 

Tub.  I  will  follow  you. 

Lad.  Tut,  tell  not  me  of  following. 

Tub.  ril  but  speak  a  word. 

Lad.  No  whispering :  you  forget  yoon* 

And  make  your  love  too  palpable :  asadR^ 

And  think  so  Kieanly  ?  fall  upon  a  cow-sliai' 

You  know  my  mind.  Come,  I'U  to  Ta^ 

house. 
And  see  for  Dido  and  our  Vakntine. 
Pol-Martin,  look  to  your  charge,  rUka 
to  mine. 
IThey  aligooutbui  Pol-AMki^ 
Awarty. 
Pol.  I  smile  to  think,  after  so  manypw 
This  maid  hath  had,  she  now  should  bill* 

me: 
That  I  should  have  her  in  my  custody: 
'I'were  but  a  mad  trick  to  make  the  cs»t, 
And  jump  a  match  with  her  immediatd)!? 
She's  fair  anH  handsome ;   and  she's  va\ 

euough : 
Both  time  and  place  minister  fair  occaaoft 


•  She  means 


Not  to  go  hence  till  she  has  found  you.    How  say  you  ?  -i 

Tub.  fP{is  then  mu  lady  mother  at  your  house  f  ]  If  the  reader  thinks  with  me,  he  •J 
be  disposed  to  alter  toe  present  ordination  of  these  speeches :  for  I  must  own,  ^^'.^^^^ 
Tub's  part  here  should  begin  with  the  question.  How  say  you  t  which  is  expressive  w  JJ 
surprize  at  what  Awdrey  had  just  been  tellmg  him.  We  ought  to  read  then,  if  the  case  ■« 
•0,  as  follows :  ' 

— —  — ^ — She  means 

Not  to  go  hence  tiU  she  has  found  vou.    Tub.  How  say  you  f 
Was  then  my  lady  mother  at  your  house  f 
•  Tub.  JfC  this  aU,Jair  Awdrey,  I  am  tfune.^    We  must  supply  8«nething  toP 
meaning  to  the  first  part  of  this  verse.    I  suppose  it  stood  originally  thus  ; 

An'  this  be  all,  fair  Awdrey,  I  am  thine. 
'Tis  probable  she  was  clearing  some  suspicions  he  had  entertaimed ;  andaihe^^ 
satisfied,  he  had  no  scruple  remaining,  but  was  wholly  hers. 

' ■         Come,  go  with  me,  good  squire^ 

And  leave  your  Hften.']  I'he  woros  are  spoke  of  Awdrey,  and  so  perhaps  tlKft  ^ 
be  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  last  word ;  but  Mr.  Theobald  queries  the  expretnoVi  ttf 
has  wrote  in  his  margm  Leman,  that  is,  mistress. 
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[ave  at  it  then:  iair  lady,  can  you  love } 
^wd.  No,  sir ;  vbat's  that  ? 
J^oL  A  toy  which  women  use. 
^4w<L  Wt  be  a  toy,  it's  good  to  play  withal. 
JPoi.  We  will  not  stand  discoursing  o^  the 
toy :  [tress. 

'he  way  is  short,  please  you  to  prove  it,  mis- 
^wd.  If  you  do  mean  to  stand  so  long 

upon  it, 
pray  you  let  me  give  it  a  short  cut,  sir. 
PoL  It's  thus,  fair  maid:  are  you  dis- 
posed to  marry  ? 
jifvd.   1  ou  are  disposed  to  ask. 
/*/>/.  Are  you.  to  grant  ? 
^xvd.  Nay,  now  I  see  you  are  dispos'd 

indeed. 
PoL  I  see  the  wench  wants  but  a  little  wit ; 
i.nd  that  defect  her  wealth  may  well  supply: 
n  plain  terms,  tell  me,  will'you  have  me, 
Awdrey  ?  z 

Axvd.  In  as  plain  terms,  I  -  tell  you  who 
would  ha'  me. 
^ohn  Clay  would  ha'  me,  but  he  hath  too 

hard  hands ; 
'.  like  not  him :  besides,  he  is  a  thief. 
%Dd  justice   Bramble,  he  would  fain  ha' 
catch'd  me :  [life. 

But  the  young  'squire,  he,  rather  than  his 
SVould  ha'  me  yet ;  and  make  me  a  lady, 
he  says,  [service, 

^nd  be  my  knight,  to  do  me  true  kniglit's 
Before  his  lady  mother.  Can  you  make  me 
A  lady,  would  I  ha'  you  ? 

Pal.  I  can  gi'  you 
A  silken  gown,  and  a  rich  petticoat. 
And  a  French  hood.    Ail  fools  love  to  be 

brave : 
I  find  her  humour,  and  I  will  pursue  it. 

SCENE,  yi. 

Ladif,  D.  Turfc,  Squire  Tub,  Hilts,  Puppy, 
Clay. 

Lad.  And,  as  I  told  thee,  she  was  inter- 
cepted       -  [ruffian, 
By  the  'squire,  here,  my  son,  and  this  bold 
His  maA ;  who  safely  would  have  carried  her 
Unto  her  father,  and  the  chanon  Hugh ; 
But  for  more  care  of  the  security. 
My  huisher    hath  her  now  in  his    grave 
charge.  [we  are 
D.  Tur.  Now  on  my  faith  and  holy-dom. 
Beholden  to  your  worship.     She's  a  girl, 
A  foolish  girf,  and  soon  may  tempted  be: 
But  if  this  day  pass  well  once  o'er  her  head, 
ril  wish  her  trust  to  herself.  For  I  have  been 
A  very  mother  to  her,  though  I  say  it. 
Tub.  Madam,  'tis  late,  and  Paiicras  is  i' 
your  way : 
I  think  your  ladyship  forgets  yourself. 
Lad,  Your  mind  runs  much  ou  Pancras. 
Well,  young  squire. 
The  black  ox  never  trod  yet  o'  your  foot : 
These  idle  phant'sies  will  forsake  you  one 

day. 
Come^  Mrs.  Turfe,  will  you  go  take  a  walk 


Over  the  fields  to  Pancras,  to  your  husband? 
D.  Tur.  Madam,  I  had  been  there  an 
hour  ago. 
But  that  I  waited  on  my  man  Ball  Puppy. 
What,  Ball,  I  say,  I  think  the  idle  slouch 
Be  fal'n  asl«ep  i^the  barn,  he  stays  so  long. 
Pi^.  Sattin,  i*  the  name  of  velvet-sattin, 
dame! 
The  devil !  O  the  devil  is  in  the  bam : 
Help,  a  legion  opirit-legion 

Is  in  the  bam !  in  every  straw  a  devil. 
D.  Tur.  Why  dost  thou  bawl  so.  Puppy } 

speak,  what  ails  thee  ? 
Pup,  My  name's  Ball  Puppy,  I  ha'  seen 
the  devil 
Among  the  straw  :  O  for  a  cross !  a  collop 
Of  friar  Bacon,  or  a  conjuring  stick 
Of  doctor  Faustus !  spirits  are  in  the  barn. 
Tub.  How !  spirits  in  the  bam  ?  Basket^ 
go  see.  [over, 

HiL  Sir,  an'  you  were  my  master  ten  times 
And  'squire  to  boot ;  I  know,  and  you  shall 
pardon  me :  [not : 

Send  me  'mong  devils  ?  I  zee  you  love  me 
Hell  be  at  their  game :  I'll  not  trouble  them. 
Tub.  Go  see  ;  I  warrant  thee  there's  no 
such  matter.  [matter. 

**  HiL  An'  they  were  giants,  'twere  another 
But  devils !  no,  if  I  be  torn  in  pieces. 
What  is  your  warrant  worth  ?  I'll  see  the 

£end 
Set  fire  o'  the  bam,  ere  I  come  there. 
/).  Tur.  Now  all  zaints  bles^  us^  and  if  he 
be  there. 
He  is  an  ugly  spright  I  warrant. 

Pup.  As  evei-  [rather : 

Held  flesh-hook,  dame,  or  handled  fire-fork 
They  have  put  me  in  a^weet  pickle ,  dame  ; 
But  that  my  lady  Valentine  smells  of  musk, 
I  should  be  asnam'd  to  press  into  this  pre- 
sence, [miracle  1 
Lad.  Basket,  I  pray  thee  see  what  is  the 
Tub.  Come,  gowthme:  I'll  lead.  Why 

stand'st  thou,  man  ? 
Hil,  Cocks  precious,  master,  you  are  BOt 
mad  mdced  ? 
You  will  not  go  to  hell  before  your  time  ? 
Tub.  Why  art  thou  tlius afraid? 
Hit.  No,  not  afraid :  [bam. 

But,  by  your  leave,  I'll  come  no  near  the 
D.  Tur.  Puppy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me  ? 
Pup.  How  !  go  with  you  ? 
Whitner,  into  the  bam  ?  to  whom,  the  devil  ? 
Or  to  do  what  there  ?  to  be  torn  amongst 

'urn  ? 
Stay  for  my  master,  the  high  constable. 
Or  In-and-m  the  headborough ;  let  them  go 
Into  the  barn  with  warrant ;  seize  the  fiend; 
And  set  him  in  ^e  stocks  for  his  ill  rule : 
'TIS  not  for  me,  that  am  but  flesh  and  blood. 
To  meddle  with  'un.    Vor  I  cannot,  nor  i 
wu' not.  [matter? 

Lad.  Ipray  thee,  Tripoly, look  what  is  the 
Tiib.  That  shall  I,  madam. 
HiL  Heaven  protect  my  master. 
I  tremble  every  jomt  till  he  be  baclv. 
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Pup. 


And  other  ihingBy  he  had  away  my  dauglda, 
And  two seal'doags  of  money. 

Lad,  Where's  the  'squire  ? 
Is  he  TOne  heoce  ? 
D,  lur.  H'  was  here,  madam,  but  nov. 
Ciay.  Is  the  hue  and  cry  past  by? 
Pup.  \,  I,  John  Clay.  '[hang'd' 

Clay,  And  am  I  out  of   danger  to  br 
Piqi.  Hang'd,  John !  yes  sure ;  onltss » 
with  the  proverD, 
You  mean  to  make  the  choice  of  your  or 
callows. 
Clt^.  Nay,  then  all's  well :  heaiing  yok* 
news,  Ball  Puppy, 
You  ha'  brought  from  raddington,  I  eV 
stole  home  here,  [sinoc. 

And  thought  to  hide  roe  in  the  barn  te 
Pvp.  O  wonderful !  and  news  was  broupi 
us  here, 
You  were  at  Pancras  ready  to  be  mairid. 
Clay,  No,  faith,  1  ne'er  was  farther  tb 
the  bam.  [Dido  Wisp-, 

D.Tur.  Haste,  Puppy.    Call  forth 3Ir 
My  lady's  gentlewoman,  to  her  lady ; 
And  call   yourself  forth,    and  a  couple » 

m'aids. 
To  wait  upon  me :  we  are  all  undone ! 
My  lady  is  undone,  her  fine  young  son, 
Tbe  'squire,  is  got  away. 

Lad^,  Haste,  haste,  eood  Valentine. 
D,  Tur,  And  you,  John  Clay;  yoaw 
undone  too !  all  f 
My  husband  is  undone,  by  a  true  key, 
But  a  false  token ;  and  my  self's  undone, 
By  parting  with  my  daughter,  who'll  '^ 
married  [^ 

To  some  body  that  she  should  not,  if  we  hastt 

"  Like  LOG  GETS  at  a  pear-tree.']  The  word  loggats  occurs  in  Shakspeare's  ^fffe- 
act  5.  sc.  1.  *'  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  vitb 
**  'em  ?"  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  in  the  glossary  to  his  edition,  says,  it  is  m  the  number  of 
unlawful  games  enumerated  33  Hen.  VI IT.  and  is  the  same  with  what  is  now  called  ^it^ 
pins.  But  loggets  here  simifies  no  more  than  a  billet  or  small  chump  of  wood,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  diminutive  fix>m  me  \i(ord  log:  the  game  itself  was  to  called  from  the  loggets^ 
woodtn  pins  made  use  of  in  the  play. 


Now,  now,  even  now,  they  are 
tearing  him  in  pieces ; 
Now  are  they  tossing  of  his  legs  and  arms 
Like  loggets  at  a  pear-tree  *^ :  I'll  to  the  hole. 
Peep  in,  and  look  whether  he  lives  or  diet. 
HiL  I  would  not  be  in  my  master's  coat 
for  thousands.  [away. 

Pup.  Then  pluck  it  off,  and  turn  thyself 

0  the  devil !  the  devil !  the  devil ! 
HiL  Where,  man,  where  ? 

D.'Dtr,  Alas,  that  ever  we  -  were  bom. 

So  vit9T  too  ? 
Pi^.  The  'squire  hath  him  in  his  hand, 

and  leads  him 
Out  by  the  collar.  , 

D.  fur.  O  this  is  John  Clay. 
Lad.  John  Clay  at  Pancras,  is  there  to  be 

married. 
Tub.  This  was  the  spirit  revell'd  i' the  bam. 
Pup.  The  devil  he  was :  was  this  he  was 

crawling  [barley, 

Amonff  the  wheat-straw  ?  had  it  been  the 

1  shouHl  ha'  tane  him  for  the  devil  in  drink ; 
The  spirit  of  the  bride-ale :  but  poor  John, 
Tame  John  of  Clay,  that  sticks  about  the 

I    bung-hole — 

Hil.  If  this  DC  all  your  devil,  I  would  take 
In  hand  to  conjure  him  :  but  hell  take  me,' 
If  e'er  I  come  In  a  right  devil's  walk. 
If  I  can  keep  me  out  on't 

Tub.  Well  meant.  Hilts. 

Lad.  But  how  came  Clay  thus  hid  here  i' 
the  straw.  [at  Pancras, 

When  news  was  brought  to  you  all  he  was 
And  you  believ'd  it  ? 

D.  Tur,  Justice  Bramble's  man 
Told  me  so,  madam :  and  by  that  same  f  oken 


ACT    V. 


SCENE     I. 

Tub,  Pol-Martin. 

nb.  T   PRAY   thee,    good   Pol-Martm, 

X        shew  thy  diligence. 
And  faith  in  both :  get  her  but  so  disguis'd 
The  chanon  may  not  know  her,  and  leave  me 
To  plot  the  rest:  I  will  expect  thee  here. 


Pol  You  shall,  'squire.    I'll  perforfflit 
with  all  care. 
If  all  my  lady's  wardrobe  will  disguise  btf- 
Come,  mistress  Awdrey. 
4^d,  Is  the  'squire  gone  > 
Pol.  He'll  meet  us  by-and-by,  wb««» 
appointed ; 
You  shall  be  brave  anon,  as  none  ihallb''' 
you. 
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SCENE   ir. 


Clench,  Mcdiay,  Pan,  Sdribcn. 

ITub,  HilU,  to  ihcm.'\ 

Cle.  I  wonder  where  the  queen's  high 
consuble  is ! 
:  ^ear  they  ha'  made  'un  away. 

Med,  No  zure :  the  justice 
Dare  not  conzent  to  that.    He'll  zet  'un 
forth-coming.  [lent  oath 

JPan,  He  must,  Tor  we  can  all  take  corpu- 
We  zaw  'un  go  in  there. 
*Sm.  I,  upon  record  ! 
Tbe  clock  dropt  twelve  at  Maribone. 

AfedL  You  are  right,  D'o^ ! 
Zet  dowft  to  a  minute,  now  'tisa'mostvowre. 
Cle,  Here  comes 'squire  Tub. 
Scri,  And's  govemour,  Mr.  Basket-^ 
nuts,  do  you  know   'un,  a  valiant  wise 

Yellow ! 
As  tall  a  man  on  his  hands,  as  goes  on  veet 
Bless  you,  mass*  Basket. 

Hit.  Vhank  you,  good  D'oge. 

Tm^.  Who's  that? 

JUL  D'oge  Scriben  the  great  writer,  sir, 

of  Chalcot 
Tub,  And  who  the  rest  > 
Nil.  The  wisest  heads  o'  the  hundred. 
Medlay  the  joiner,  headborough  of  Islington, 
Fan  of  Belsize,  and  Clench  the  leach  of 
Hamstead,  [bury. 

The  high  constable's  counsel  here  of  Fms- 
Tub.  Prezent  me  to  'em.  Hilts,  'squire 

Tub  of  Totten. 
Nil.  Wise  meir  of  Finsbury,  make  place 
for  a  'squire 
I  bring  to  your  acquaintance.  Tub  of  Totten. 
'Squire  Tub,  my  master,  loves  all  men  of 
virtue,  [on  you. 

And  longs  (as  one  would  zay)  till  he  be  one 
Ck.  His  worship'swel'cun  to  our  company: 
Would  't  were  wiser  for  'un. 
Fan,  Here  be  some  on  us 
Arc  call'd  the  witty  men  over  a  hundred. 
Scri.  And  zome  a  thousand,  when  the 

muster-day  comes. 
Tub.  I  long  (as  my  man  Hilts  said,  and 
my  governor) 
To  be  adopt  in  your  society. 
Can  any  man  make  a  masque  here  i'  this 
company  i 
Pan.  A  msoque  !  whaf  s  that  ? 
Sen.  A  mumming  or  a  shew,        <" 
With  vizards  and  iiue  clothes. 
C/e.  A  disguise,  neiahbour, 
la  the  true  word:  there  stands  the  man 

cando't,sir: 
Medlay  the  joiner,  lQ-aDd4n  of  Isltngton. 
The  only  man  at  a  dkguise  in  Middlesex. 
Tub.  But  who  shall  write  it  ? 
Nil.  Scriben  the  great  writer. 
Scri.  He'll  do't  alone,  sir ;  he  will  join 
with  no  man  : 
Though  he  be  a  joiner,  in  design  he  calls  it. 
He  must  be  sde  mventer.    In-and-in 


Draws  with  no  other  in's  project,  he'll  tril 

you. 
It  cannot  else  be  feasible,  or  conduce: 
Those  are  his  ruling  words  ?  pleaze  you  to 
hear'un?  [you. 

Tub.  Yes,  Mr.  In-and-in,  1  have  heard  of 
Med.  I  can  do  nothing,  I. 
CU.  He  can  do  all,  sir. 
Med.  They'll  tell  you  so. 
Tfib.  rid  have  a  toy  presented, 
A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  a  stoiy  of  myself* 
Xou  can  express  a  Tub. 

Med.  If  It  conduce 
To  the  design,  whate'er  is  feazible : 
I  can  express  a  wash-house  (if  need  be) 
With  a  whole  pedigree  of  Tubs. 

Tub.  No,  one 
Wi  II  be  enough  to  note  our  name  and  family;    . 
'Squire  Tub  of  Totten,  and  to  shew  my  ad- 
ventures 
This  very  day.  I'ld  have  it  in  Tubs  Hall, 
At  Totten-Court,  my  lady  mother's  house ; 
My  house  indeed,  for  I  am  heir  to  it 
,   Med.  If  I  miffht  see  the  place,  and  had 

surveyd  it, 
I  could  say  more ;  for  all  invention,  sir. 
Comes  by  degrees,   and  on  the  view   of 

nature, 
A  world  of  things  concur  to  the  design. 
Which  makes  it  feasible,  if  art  conduce. 

Tub.  You  say  well,  witty  Mr.  In-and-in, 
How  long  ha'  you  studied  ingine? 

Med.  Since  I  first  [year. 

Join'd,  or  did  in-lay  in  wit,  seme  -vorty 

Tub.  A  pretty  time !  Basket,  go  you  and 

wait 

On  master  In-and-in  to  Totten-Court, 

And  all  the  other  wise  masters,  shew  'em 

the  hall, 
And  taste  the  language  of  the  buttery  to 'em. 
Let  'em  see  all  the  tubs  about  the  house. 
That  can  raise  matter,  till  I  come-<-which 

shall  be 
Within  an  hour  at  least 

Cie.  It  will  be  glorious. 

If  In-and'in  will  undertake  it,  sir  : 

He  has  a  monstrous  Medlay-wit  o'  his  own. 

Tub.  Spare  for  no  cost,  either  in  boards 

or  hoops,  [cooper. 

To  architect  vour  tub :   ha'  you  ne'er  a 

At  London,  call'd  Vitruvius  ?  send  for  him ; 

Or  old  John  Haywood,  call  him  to  you,  to 

help.  [alone. 

Scri,  He  scorns  the  motion,  trust  to  him 

SCENE    IIL 

Lady  Tub,  D.  Turfe,  Clay,  Puppy,  fTUpe, 
Preamble,  Turfe. 

Lad,  O  here's  the  'squire !  you  slip'd  us 
finely,  son  !  [mend  you ; 

These  manners  to  your  mother  will  com- 
But  in  another  age,  not  this :  well,  Tripoly, 
Your  father.  Rood  sir  Peter,  (rest  his  bones) 
Would  not   ha'   done   this;   where's  my* 
huisheri  Martin  ? 
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And  jour  £ur  Mn.  Awdrey  ? 

TiA.  loot  see 'em. 
No  creature  but  the  four  wiic  maiten  here. 
Of  Finbury  hundred,  came  to  cry  their 

constable. 
Who,  they  do  say,  is  loit, 

D.  Tur.  My  husband  lost. 
And  my  fond  daughter  lost?  I  foar  me  too. 
Where  is  your  gentleman,  madam?   poor 

JohnCfay, 
Thou  hast  lost  thy  Awdrey. 

CUof.  I  ha'  lost  my  wits. 
My  little  wits,  good  mother ;  I'm  distracted. 

Pup.  And  I  have  lost  ray  mistresi  Dido 
Wispe,   ^ 
Who  frowns  upon  her  Puppy,  HannibaL 
Loss !  loss  on  every  side  I  a  public  loss  I 
Losso' my  master!  kssofhisdauriiter!  loss 
Of  laTour,  friends,  cny  mistress  1  Toss  of  all ! 

Pre.  What  cry  is  this? 

Tur.  My  man  speaks  of  some  loss. 

PujK  My  master's   found:   good  luck, 
and'tbethy  win, 
Licht  oa  us  all. 

2>.  Tur.  O  husband,  are  you  alive? 
.  They  said  you  were  lost. 

Tur.  Where's  justice  Bramble' s  cleric  ? 
Had  he  the  money  that  I  sent  for  ? 

D.  Tur.  Yes, 
Two  hours  ago,  two  fifty  pounds  in  silver. 
And  Awdrey  too. 

Tkr.  Why,  Avrdrey  ?  who  sent  for  her  ? 

/>.  Tur.  You,  master  Turfe,  the  fellow 
said. 

7kr.  He  lied* 
I  aiu  cozeu'd,  robb'd,  uodone,  your  man's 
a  thief,  [ble, 

And  run  away  with  my  daughter,  Mr.  Bram- 
And  with  my  money. 

Lcufy.  Neighbour  Turfe,  have  patience ; 
I  can  assure  you  that  your  daughter's  safe. 
But  for  the  monies,  1  know  nothing  of. 

Tur.  My  money  is  my  daughter,  and  ray 
cfaughter 
She  is  m^^money,  madam. 

Pre.  ido  wonder 
Your  ladyship  comes  to  know  any  thing 
In  these  affairs. 

Lady.  Yes,  justice  Bramble^ 
I  met  the  maiden  i'  the  fields  by  chance, 
r  tiie  'squire's  company,  my  son :  how  he 
Lighted  upon  her,  himself  best  can  tell, 

j)ik.  I  mtercepted  her  as  comins  hither. 
To  her  father,  who  sent  for  lier  by  Miles 
Metaphor,  L<^yship 

Justice  Bramble's  clerL    And  had  ]^our  la^ 
Not  hmder'd  it,  I  had  paid  fine  Mr.  justice 
For  his  younff  warrant,  and  new  pun'y  vant. 
He  servM  it  by  this  morning.  ' 

Fre.  Know  you  that,  sir? 

la^.  You  told  me,  'squire,  a  <yiite  other 
tale; 
Butlbdiev'd  you  not,  which  made  me 

send  « 

Audrey  another  way  by  my  Pol-Martin  s 
Andiake  my  jonrscy  back  to  Kcnish  town. 


Where  we  fiMind  John  Clay  hidden  f  k 

bam. 
To  'scape  the  hue  and  cry :  and  here  he  k 
Tur,   John  Clay  agea  1    nay,  tben-nd 

cock-a-hoop : 
I  ha'  lost  no  daughter,  nor  no  money,  jnsdoe 
John  Clay  shall  pay.    I'll  look  to  jouoov 

John.  [oi 

V»th,  ouC  it  must,  as  good  as  mght  at  mm 
I  am  e'en  as  vull«s  a  piper's  bag  witbjQ^, 
Or  a  great  gun  upon  carnation-day ! 
I  could  weep  lions  tears  to  see  you,  Mb. 
lis  but  two  vifty  pounds  I  ha'  ventuf  dfe 

you:  [(W 

But  now  I  ha'  you,  you  shall  par  wholefa* 
Run  from  your  burrows,  son  !  nitfa,  e'esbi 

hang'd. 
An'  you  once  earth  yourself,  John,  ?tk 

bam,  [*m 

I  ha'  no  daughter  vor  you :  who  did  voi« 

D.  Tur,  My  lady's  son,  the  'sqaiitixR; 

vetcn'd  'un  out 
Puppy  had  put  us  all  in  such  a  vrigfat, 
We  thought  the  devil  was  i'  the  bam;  a^ 

nobody 
Durst  venture  o'  'un. 

Tur,  I  am  now  resolv'd 
Who  shall  ha'  my  daughter. 
D,Tur.  Who? 

Tur,  He  Best  deserves  her.  [fvd 

Here  comes  the  vicar.*   Chan  Hugh,  wek 
John  Clay  agen !     the  matter's  all  ooct 

round. 

^  C  E  N  E    IV. 
Chanon  Hugh.    \Tothem,'\ 

Hugh.  Is  Metaphor  return' d  yet? 

Pre,  AlIistumM 
Here  to  confusion :  we  ha'  lost  our  plot: 
I  fear  my  man  is  run  away  with  tbe  iMs^) 
And  Clay  is  found,  in  whom  old  Turiei 

sure 
To  save  his  stake. 

Hitg,  What  shall  we  do  then,  justice? 

Pre,  The  bride  was  met  i'  the  ye«< 
'squire's  hands. 

Hug,  And  what's  becon*^  of  her  ? 

Pre.  None  here  can  tell. 

Tuh.  Was  not  my  mother's  man,  W 
Martin,  %'ttn  you  ? 
And  a  strange  gentlewoman  in  hiscompa"?' 
Of  late  here,  chanon } 

Hug.  Yes,  and  I  dispatched  'era. 

Da.  Dispatch'd  'em  I  how  do  you  »«■' 
•  Hug,  Why  married  'em. 
As  they  desiv'd  but  now. 

Tub,  And  do  you  know 
What  you  ha'  done,  sir  Hugh .' 

Hug.  No  harm,  I  hope.  , 

Tub.  You  have  ended  all  the  qw^' 
»  Awdrey  is  married. 

l/ufy.  Married!  to  whom? 

Tur.  My , daughter  Awdrey  inMn«4 
And  she  not  know  of  it  I 

A  7kr.  Norherfirthcf  ornotkr! 
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Ltufy.  Whom  hath  she  maffied  ? 
Tu^.  Your  Pol-Martiu,  madam. 
A  gj'oom  was  never  dreamt  of. 
j)ir.  Is  he  a  man? 
Lady.  That  he  \s,  Twfe,  and  a  gentle* 

man  I  ha'  made  him. 
Z).  Tur.  Nay,  an'  he  be  a  gentleman^  let 

her  shift 
Hug*  She  was  so  brave,  I  knew  her  not,  I 
swear; 
And  yet  I  married  her  by  her  own  name. 
But  she  was  so  disguis'd,  so  ladv-Hke, 
I  think  she  did  not  know  heneif  the  while  ! 
I  married  'em  as  a  mere  pair  of -strangers : 
And  they  gave  out  themselves  for  suchf 

Loify,  I  wish  'em 
Much  joY,  as  they  have  eiven  me  hearts  ease. 
Tub,  Then,  madam,  I'll  entreat  you  now 
remit 
Your  jealousy  of  me ;  and  please  to  take 
All  this  good  company  home  with  you  to 
supper: 
;  We^il  have  a  merry  night  of  it»  and  lau^h. 
Lady.    A  right  good    motion,  'squnre; 
which  I  yield  to :  [ *^rfe. 

And  thank  them  to  accebtit.    N^-ighbo*^? 
Ill  have  you  merry,  and  your  wifel  and 
you,  [ror, 

Sir  Hu^h)  be  pardon* d  this  yoor  happy  er- 
By  justice  Preamble  your  firiend  and  patron. 
I      jPre,  If  the  young  'squire  can  pardon  it, 
I  Ido; 

SCENE    V. 
Pt^jpyi  Dido,  Hughj    {tarry  behind.'\ 

Pup,  St^,  my  dear  Dido;  and  good  vicar 
Hugh, 
We  have  a  business  with  you :  in  short,  this. 
If  jou  dare  knit  another  pair  of  strangers, 
Oido  of  Cartilage,  and  her  countryman. 
Stout  Hannibal  stands  to't.     1  have  ask'd 

consent. 
And  she  hath  granted. 
Hug.  But  saith  Dido,  so } 
Diio.  From  what  Ball  Hanny  hath  said  I 

dare  not- go. 
Hug.  Come  in  then,  I'll  dispatch  you.  A 
^;ood  supper  [coune; 

Would  not  be  lost,  good  company,  good  dis- 
fiut  above  all,  where  wit  hath  any  source. 

SCENE    VI. 

Pd-Martin,  Awdrey,  Tub,  Lady,  Pratmhle, 
Tuffo,  D,  T\afi,  Clay. 

Pol  After  the  hoping  of  yow  pardon, 
madam. 
For  many  faults  commHted,  here  my  wife 
And  I  do  stand  expecting  your  mild  doom. 

Lady.* I  wbh  thee  joy,  Pol-Martin ;  and 
thy  wife  [trick'd  her 

As  much,  Mrs.  Pol-Martin.     Thou  hast 
Up  very  fine,  methinks. 

Pol.  For  that  I  made       [have  trespass'd 
Bold  with  your  ladyship's  wardrobe,  but 


Within  the  limits  of  your  leave ^I  hope. 

Lady.  I  ffive  her  what  she  wears.   1  know 
all  women  [met 

Love  to  be  fine.    Thou  hast  deserv'd  it  of 
I  am  extremely  pleas'd  with  thy  good  for- 
tune. 
Welcome  good  justice  Preamble ;  and  Turfe 
Look  merrily  on  your  daughter:  she  has 

married 
A  eentleman. 

Tur.  So  methinks.   I  dare  not  touch  her. 
She  is  so*  fine :  yet  I  will  say,  God  bU^s  her. 
D.  Tun  And  !  too,  niy  tine  daughter.     I 
could  love  her 
Now  tvv'ice  as  well  as  if  Clay  had  her. 
Tub.  Come,  come,  my  mother  is  pleas'd : 
I  pardon  all. 
Pol-Martin,  in  and  wait  upon  my  lady. 
Welcome  good  guests :  see  supper  be  serv'd 
in,  [ship. 

With  all  the  plenty  of  the  house  and  wor- 
I  must  confer  with  Mr.  In-and-In 
About  some  alterations  in  my  masque :    • 
Send  Hilts  out  to  me ;  bid  him  bring  the 

council 
Of  Finsbury  hither.    I'll  have  such  a  night 
Shall  make  the  name  of  Totten-court  im- 
mortal : 
And  be  recorded  to  posterity. 

SCENE    VIL 
Tub,  Medlay,  Clench,  Part,  Scrihen,  Hilt 9. 

Tub.    O  Mr.  In-and-in,    what  ha'  yon 

done? 
Med.    Survey'd  the  place,  sir,  and  de- 
si^n'd  the  ground. 
Or  stand-still  of  the  work :  and  this  it  is. 
First,  I  have  fixed  in  the  earth  a  tub ; 
And  an  old  tub,  like  a  saltpetre-tub. 
Preluding  by  your  father's  name,  sir  Peter, 
And  the  antiquity  of  your  house  and  family. 
Original  from  salt-petre. 

Tub.  Good,  y-faith,  [sir. 

You  ha'  shewn  xw\}-ia  and  antiquity  here, 
\xi^^^  '  *^**^^  *  little  knowledge  in  Sesign, 
Whic^.i  I  can  vary,  sir,  to  inftnito. 
Tub.  Ad  infinitum,  ^\T,  you  mean. 
Med.  I  do. 
I  staiKl  not  on  my  Latin,  I'll  invent : 
Bat  1  must  be  alone  then,  joinM  with  no 

man. 
This  we  do  call  the  stand-still  of  our  work. 
Tub.  Who  are  those  v:e  you  now  join'd 

to  yourself? 
Med.  I  mean  myself  still  in  the  plural 
number. 
And  out  of  this  we  raise  our  Talc  of  a  Tub. 
Tub.  No,  Mr.  In-and-ln,  my  lale  of  a 
Tub,  ^ 

By  your  leave,  I  am  Tub,  the  Tale's  of  me, 
And  my  adventures !  •  t  am  'squire  Tub, 
Subjectumjabuia:. 
Aftd.  But  I  the  author. 
Tub.  The  workman,  sir !  the  artificer  !  I 
grant  you. 
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[Act  5.  Soot! 


X 


So  Skelton-laumt  was  of  EHnourRuimntng; 
But  she  the  subject  of  the  rout  and  tunning. 

Vie,  He  has  put  you  to  it,  neighbour  lu- 
and-In. 

Pan.  Do  not  dispute  with  bin)«  he  still 
will  win  .• 
That  pays  for  all. 

Hcri.  Are  you  revis'd  o'  that  \ 
A  man  may  have  wit^  and  yet  put  off  his  hat. 

MedL  Now,  sir«  this  Tub  I  will  have  capt 
with  paper: 
A  fine  oilM  laothom  paper  that  we  use. 

Pan.  Yes,  every  barber,  every  cutler  has 
it. 

Med,  Which  in  it  doth  contain  the  light 
to  the  business ; 
And  shall  with  the  very  vapour  of  the  candle 
Drive  all  the  motions  of  our  matter  about : 
As  we  present  'em.    For  example,  tot, 
'ihe  worshipful  lady  Tub. 

Tub,  Rignt  worsnipful, 
I  pray  you,  I  am  worshipful  myself. 

Med,  Your  'squireship's  mother  passeth 
by  (her  liuishcr, 
Mr.  Pol-Martin,  bare-headed  before  h^r) 
In  her  velvet  gown. 

Ttd>,  But  how  shall  the  spectators. 
As  it  might  be  I,  or  Hilts,  know  'tis  my  mo« 
ther  ?  \hfx } 

Or  that  Pol- Martin,  there,  that  walks  before 

Med.  O  we  do  nothing,  if  we  clear  not 
that- 

Cle,  You  ha'  seen  none  of  lus  works,  sir? 

Pan,  All  the  postures 
Of  the  train'd  bands  o'  the  country. 

Sen,  All  their  colours. 

Pan,  And  all  their  captains. 

Cle.  All  the  cries  o'  the  city  : 
And  all  the  trades  i'  their  habits. 

Scri,  He  has  his  whistle 
Of  command,  seat  of  authority ! 
Aud  virge  to  piterpret,  tipt  witli  silver,  sir. 
You  know  not  him. 

Tub.  Well,  I  will  leave  all  to  him. 

Med.  Give  me  the  brief  o*  your  subject. 
Leave  the  whole 
State  o'  the  thing  to  me. 

Hil.  Supper  is  ready,  sir. 
My  lady  calls  for  you. 

inb,  I'll  send  it  you  in  writing. 

Med,  Sir,  I  will  render  feazible  and  facile 
What  you  expect. 

Tib,  Hilts,  bc't  your  care. 
To  see  the  wise  of  Finsbury  made  welcome: 
Ixft  'em  want  nothing.  Is  old  Uosin  sent  for  ? 
Vlltt  'sfjuire  goes  out, 

Hil.  lie's  come  within. 

:!>cri.  Lord,  what  a  world  of  business 
The  'squire  dispatches ! 

Med,  He's  a  learned  man ! 
I  think  there  are  but  vew  o'  the  innso'  court. 
Or  the  inns  o'  chancery  like  him. 

Cle.  Care  to  fit  'un  tlien.  [The  rest  follow, 

»  The  xM^sTER  oflslingtm.'i    So  edit,  of  1716:  J)ut  tlie  folio  of  IMO  more  jw*!f ' 
'luJ^fr,  i.  e.  poet  o/IslingtoM. 


SCENE    VIU. 
Jack,  Hiiis. 

Joe,  Yonder's  another  wedding,  mai 
Basket, 
Brought  in  bv  vicar  Hugh. 
HU,  What  are  they,  Jack? 
Joe,  The  high  constable's  man.  Ball  Hi 
ny ;  and  Mrs.  Wispc, 
Our  lady's  woman. 
Ilii,  JKnd  are  the  table  merry  > 
Jac,  There's  a  young  tileaiaiLer  mka> 
laugh ;  [boi 

He  will  not  eat  his  meat^  but  cries  t\ 
He  shall  be  hang'd. 

Hit,  He  has  lost  his  wench  already. 
As  good  be  hang'd. 

Jack.  Was  she  that  it  Pol-Martin, 
Our  fellow's  mistress,  wench  to  that  a« 
John? 
HU,  V  faith,  BUck  Jack,  be  should  I 
been  her  bridegroum : 
But  I  must  go  to  wait  o'  my  wise  nasfa 
Jack,  you  siull  wait  ou  ine,  and  see  the  0 
anon :  [abno 

I  am  half  lord-chamberlain  i'  my  mtf 
Jac.  Shall  we  have  a  mask  ?  wilumabf 
Hil.  In-and-In, 
*  The  maker  of  Islington :  come  go  «&> 
To  the  sage  sentences  of  Fiiubury. 

SCENE    IX. 
Two  Grooms. 
Gro,  1.  Come,  give  us  in  the  great  c^ 

for  my  lady,  (M 

And  set  it  there :  and  this  for  justice  wa 

Gro.  2,  This  for  the  'squire  my  nuster,* 

the  right  hand. 
Gro.  1.  And  this  for  the  high  coDitaUf. 
Gro,  2.  This  his  wife. 
Gro.  1.  Then  for  the  bride  and  toi 

groom  here,  Pol- Martin. 
Gro,  2.  And  Sbe^Pol-Marttn  at  my  Ml 

feet. 
Gro,  1.  Right. 
Gro.  2.  And  beside  them  Mr.  Hand 


1.  And  his 


Gro,  I,  And  his  She-Puppy,  Mn.Wid 
tlat  was:  ] 

Here's  all  are  in  the  note. 
Gro.  2.  No,  Mr.  vicar; 
.The  petty  chanon  Hugh. 

Gro.  1.  And  cast-by  Clay : 
There  they  are  all. 

Tub.  l*rien  cry  a  hall,  a  hall !  i 

1  is  merry  in  TotMiham-hall,  when  M 

wag  all :  , 

Come,  father  Rosin,  with  your  fiddle  »« 

And  two  taJl-toters:  flouriib  to  the  mart 
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S  C  E  N  £    X. 

jodjf,  (Prcamhk  hrfore  her,)  Tub,  Tuffe, 
JS,  lUffCf  PoUMartin,  jtivdrq/.  Puppy, 
H^i^,  Hugh,  CIqv;  all  take  their  seats. 
Him  xvaits  on  the  oy. 

Lady.    Neighbours    all   welcome:    now 
doth  rotten-hall  [call'd  so. 

•hew  like  a  court:  and  hence  shall  first  be 

four  witty  short  confession,  Mr.  Vicar, 

Vithii),  hath  been  the  prologue,  and  hath 
open*d 

rluoh  to  my  soirs  device,  his  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
Tub.  Let  my  masque  shew  itself:  and  In- 
and-in, 

The    architect  appear:  I  hear  the  whistle. 

[II il.  Peace.sl 
fMedlay  appears  ahave  the  curtain,  h 
Med,  Thus  rise  1  first  in  my  light  lineir 
breeches, 

"o  run  the  meaning  over  in  short  speeches. 

lere  is  a  Tub,  a  'I  ub  of  Totten-court ; 

in  ancient  1  ub  has  cali*d  you  to  this  sport ; 

Rs  father  was  a  knight,  tlie  rich  sir  Peter; 

Vbo  got  his  wealth  by  a  Tub,  and  by  salt 
j>etre : 

knd  leA  alt  to  h's  lady  Tub,  the  mother 

)f  this  bold  'squire  'I  ub,  and  to  no  '^**»*»' 

4ow  of  this  'tub  and^s  deeds,  noi 
ale, 

)bscr\'e,  and  yoii  shall  see  the  very  Tale. 
[_He  draws  the  curtain,  and  dmovers  the 
tap  qfthe  Tub. 

Jilt  first  Afotion.  ^ 

[Hii.  ffa*  peace.    Loud  musick.j 

Afed.  Here  chacon  Hugb  first  brinffTfb 

Tottcn-hall  [all ; 

The  high  constable's  council,  tells  the 'saui re 

Vhich,  though  disooyer'd,  (give  tl^e  devil 

his  due) 
rhe  wise  of  Finsbury  do  still  pursue, 
i'hen  with  the  justice  doth  he  counterplot, 
inA  bis  clerk  Metaphor,  to  cut  that  knot : 
Vhilst  lady  Tub,  in  her  sad  velvet  gown, 
liissing  her  son,  doth  seek  him  up  and  down. 
Tub,  With  her  Pol-Martin  bare  before  her. 
Med.  Yes, 

have  exprest  it  here  in  fi^re,  and  Nf i»- 
ress  M"       ' 
Tub, 

strain. 


►  other, 
not  done  in 


t  Wispe,  her  woman,  holdmg  up  her  tram. 
ub,  r  the  next  page  report  your  second 


The  second  Motion. 
[Hil.  Ha'  peace.    Loud  musick. 
Med,  Here  the  high  constable  and  sages 
walk  [maids  talk 

To  church ;  the  dame,  the  daughter,  bride- 
)f  weddrng-busmess;  till  a  fellow  in  comes, 
delates  the  robberv  of  one  captain  Thums : 
:;hargeUi  the  bri<iegroom  with  it :  troubles 
all,  [fall 

knd  gets  the  bride ;  who  in  the  hands  doth 
K  the  bold  'squire;  but  thence  soon  is  ta'en 
Ij  the  sly  justice  and  his  clerk  profane, 
in  shape  of  purs'y  vant ;  which  he  not  long 


Holds,  but  betnyt  all  with  his  treuibling 

tongue : 
As  truth  will  break  out  and  shew,  4'^* 
Tub.  O  thou  liast  indde  him  kneel  there 
in  a  corner, 
I  see  now:  there's  a  simple  honour  for  you. 
Hilts !  [you  ? 

Hil.  Did  I  not  make  him  to  confess  all  to 
Tub.  I'me,    In-and-in  hath   done    you 
right,  you  see. 
Thv  third,  i  pray  thee,  witty  In-and-in. 
Cie.  The 'squire  commends  'un :  he  doth 

like  all  well. 
Pan.    lie  cannot  chuse.     This  is  gear 
made  to  sell. 

The  third  Motion, 

[Hil.  Ha'pea^e.    Loud  musick. 
Med.  The  careful  constable  here  droop- 
ing comes 
In  his  deluded  search  of  captain  Thums. 
Puppy  brings  word  his  daughter's  run  away 
With  the    tall  .serving-man.     He    fi-ighCs 

groom  Clay 
Out  of  his  wits.   Ketumeth  then  the  'squire. 
Mocks  all  their  pains,  and  gives  fame  out  a 

liar. 
For  falsely  charging  Clay,  when  'twas  the 

plot 
Of  subtle  Bramble,  who  had  Awdrey  got 
Into  his  hand  by  this  winding  device. 
The  father  mnk'es  a  rescue  in  a  trice : 
And  with  his  daughter,  like  St.  George  on 

foot. 
Comes  home  triumphing  to  his  dear  heart- 
root;  '[therc^ 
And  tells  the  Itdy  Tub,  whom  he  meets 
Of  her  son's  courtesies,  the  batchelor. 
Whose  words  had  made  'em  faU  the  hue 
and  cry.  [why 
When  captain  Thums  coming  to  ask  him. 
He  had  so  done?  he  cannot  yield  him  cause: 
But  so  he  runs  his  neck  into  the  laws. 

The  fourth  Motion. 

[II il.  Ha*  peace.    Loud  musick. 
Med,  The  laws,  who   have  a  noose  to 

crack  his  neck, 
As  justice  Bramble  tells  him,  who  doth  peck 
A  hundred  pound  out  of  his  purse,  that 

comes  [Thums. 

Like    his  teeth  from    him,   unto  captain 
I'hums  is  the  vicar  in  a  false  disguise; 
And  employs  Metaphor  to  fetch  this  prize. 
Who  tells  the  secret  unto  Basket  Hilts, 
For  fear  of  beating.    This  the  'squire  quilts 
Within  his  cap;  and  bids  him  but  purloin 
The  wench  for  him :  they  two  shall  share 

tlie  coin. 
Which  the  sage  lady  in  her  'foresaid  gown, 
Breaks  off  returning  unto  Kontish-tovM), 
To  seek  her  Wispe:  taking  the  'squire  slIovu 
Who  finds  Clay  John,  as  hidden  iustrns 

throng. 
Hil.  O  how  ami  beholden  to  th*  inv.  htci 
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[Act  5.  Scene  II. 


lliat  ^^'ould  ii6t,  on  record,   against  me 

enter ! 
My  slackness  here  to  enter  in  the  bam: 
Well,  In-and-in,  I  see  thou  canst  discern  ! 
Tub.  On  ivitli  your  last,  and  come  to  a 
conclusion. 

Tke  fifth  MotioiL 
[Hil.  Ha* peace,    Loudmusick, 
Med.  The  last  is  known,  and  needs  but 
small  infusion 
Into  your  memories,  by  leaving  in 
These  figures  as  you  sit.    I,  In-and-in, 
Present  you  with  the  show:  first,  of  a  lady 
Tub,  and  her  son,  of  whom  tt)is  maaque 
here  made  L 


Then  bridegroom  Pol,  and  Afrs.  Pol  h 

bride : 
With  tlic  sub-couple,  who  sit  them  beside. 
Tub.  That  only  verse  1  altered  foe  U 

better,  etq^nia  gratid. 
Med.  Then   justice   Bramble,  with  a 

Hugh  the  chanon : 
And  the  bride's  parents,  which  I  viD  n( 

Stan'  on. 
Or  the  lost  Clay,  with  the  recovered  Mite: 
Who  thus  unto  his  master  him  'coneiK 
On  the  'squire's  ^ord,  to  pay  old  Turfeb 

club. 
And  so  doth  end  our  Tale  here  of  aTuh^ 


THE  EPILOGUE,  bj  'Squire  Tub. 


This  tale  of  lue,  the  Tub  of  Tottcn-court, 
A  poet  first  invented  for  your  sport. 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  most  empty  tubs, 
Kolling  in  love,  arc  shewn ;  ana  with  what 

rubs  [wit 

W'  arc  commonly  encountered:  when  the 
Of  the  whole  hundred  so  opposeth  it 
Our  petty  Ci)anon'6  forked  plot  in  chief, 
Sly  justice'  arts,  wiih  the  high  constable's 

brief  ' 


And  brag  commands;    my  lady  motWi 

care. 
And  her  fol-Martin's  fortune ;  with  the  m 
^ate  of  poor  John,  thus  tumbled  inthecak: 
Got  In-and-Iu  to  gi't  you  m  a  masque: 
That  you  be  pleas'd,  who  come  to  rti 

play,  [wew. 

With  those  that  hear,  and  mark  ootita 
Wherein  the  poet's  fortune  is,  I  fear. 
Still  to  be  e<irly  up,  but  ne'er  the  am* 


THE  SAD  SHEPHERD : 

OR,    A    TALE    OF     ROBIN     HOOD, 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 

RoBiK  HoOD«    .    .    .    <,    The  cUef  Woodman,  Mater  qfthe  Feast. 

Ma&ian, His  Ladv;  the  Mistress, 

Their  Family. 

Friar  Tuck, The  Chaplain  and  Steward, 

LxTTLs  JoBN,     ....    Boa^bearer. 

Sc«h"W.    :    :    :    :■:     \l^Brotl,crs,Hu»t,mcn. 
,.  Geokgb  a  Gre^Nj      .    .    Hmsher  of  the  Bower. 

I  Much, Bobin  Hood's  Bail^f,  <yr  AcaUr. 

a  The  OuesU  invited. 

CLKHwXy TheBich 

Lr^HBi., The  Courteous  i 

ii  Alksh, TheSass        ySikepha-ds. 

%  J&GL/iMov^, The  Sad 

f  Karoltk, The  Kind 

Meluflbur, The  Sweet       ^  ' 

Amu, TheGentie      y  ^epherdesses, 

EarinA,      The  Beautijuly 

The  Troubles  nnexpecied* 

Maudlin, The  Emnaus,  the  ff^itch  qfPapkxmek. 

Douce, Tht  Proud,  Iter  Daughter. 

LoRELL, The  Bude,  a  Sann'ard,  the  Witches  Son. 

Puck  Hairy,     .    ...    Or,  Botnn  Goo^feUofto,  their  Hind. 

The  Reconciler. 
Reuben, A  Deoout  Hermit. 

The  SCEN £— Sherwood ; 
Consisting:  of  a  landscape  of  a  forest,  hUIs,  valleys^  cottages,  a  castle,  a  riyer,  pastures, 
herds,  nocks,  all  full  of  country  simplicity ;  Robin  Hooa's  bower,  his  well,  the  witch's 
dimble,  the  swine'ard's  oak,  the  hermit's  ceU. 


THE    PROLOGUE. 


HE  tfittt  hath  feasted  yon  these  forty  yean, 
And  fitted  fables  for  your  finer  ears, 
Although  at  first  he  scarce  could  hit  the 

bore; 
Yet  you,  with  patience  hcarkning  more  and 

more. 
At  leiiglk  have  grown  up  to  him  and  made 

known. 
The  workhig  of  his  pen  is  new  your  own : 


He  prays  you  would  vouchsafe,  for  your 

own  sake. 
To  hear  him  this  once  more,  but  sit  awake. 
And  though  he  now  present  you  with  such 

wool. 
As  from  mere  English  flocks  his  muse  can 

pull. 
He  hopes  when  it  is  made  up  into  clotb> 
Not  tiie  most  curious  head  here  will  be  loth 
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THE    PROLOGUE. 


To  wear  a  hood  of  it,  it  being  a  fleece. 
To  match,  or  those  of  Sicilv,  or  Greece. 
His  scene  is  Shervood»  ana  his  play  a  Tale, 
Of  Robin  Hood's  kiviting  from  tiie  vale 
Of  Be' voir,  all  Che  shepherd^  to  a  feast: 
Where,  by  the  casual  absence  of  one  guest. 
The  mirth  is  troubled  much,  and  in  one 


man 


As  much  of  sadness  shewn  as  passion  can : 
The  sad  young  shepherd,  whom  wo  here 

present, 
Dke  his  woes  figure,  dark  and  discontent* 
[The  iod  shepherd  ptuMcth  nkntly  over  the 


For  his  lost  love,  who  in  the  Trent  is  said 
To  have  miscarried ;  'las  I  what  knows  the 

head 
Of  a  calm  river,  whom  the  feet  have  drown'd  ? 
Hear  what  his  sorrows  are;  and  if  they  wound 
Your  gentle  breasts,  so  that  the  end  crown 

all,  [fall: 

Which  in  the  scope  of  one  day's  chance  may 
Old  Trent  will  send  you  more  such  tales  as 

these. 
And  shall  grow  young  again  as  one  doth 

please. 
[Here  the  Prologue  thinking  to  end,  re- 
turns vpon  a  new  purpose,  andspeaks  on. 
But  here^s  an  heresy  otlate  let  fan, 
That  mirth  by  no  means  fits  a  pastonl : 
Such  say  so,  who  can  make  none,  he  pre- 
sumes: 
Eke  there's  no  scene  more  properly  as> 

sumes 
The  sock.    For  whence  can  sport  in  kind 

arise. 
But  from  the  rural  routs  and  fiunilies  ? 


Safe  on  this  ground  then,  we  not  km\9^ 
To  tempt   your    laughter  by  ou  ndlk 

play. 
'Wherein  if  we  dbtaste,  or  be  cry'd  dovii 
We  think  we  therefore  sfaal!  not  lemtk 

town;  [vi 

Nor  that  the  fore-wits  that  would  diaw  Ibe 
Unto  their  liking,  always  like  the  besL 
The  wise  and  knowing  critick  wiQ  not  aj, 
This  worst,  or  better  is,  before  he  vei]{h 
Wh^r  every  piece  be  perfect  in  the  kiod: 
And  lhen»  tnoujgh  in  tbenasdves  bediii- 

rence  nud. 
Yet  if  the  place  require  it  where  they  ttood. 
The  equal  fitting  makes  tbem  equal  good. 
You  shall  have  love  and  hate,  and  joloof, 
As  well  as  mirth,  and  rage,  and  roelandNly: 
Or  whatsoever  dse  may  either  more. 
Or  stir  affections,  and  your  likings  prove 
But  that  no  stile  for  pastoral  should  go 
Current,  but  what  is    stamp'd  witk  ik 

andO: 
Who  judgeth  so,  may  «iiM;ulaHy  err ; 
As  if  all  poesie  had  one  cbaracter : 
In  which  what  were  not  written^  weieat 

right. 
Or  that  the  man  who  made  such  one  poor 

fight» 
In  his  whole  life,  had  with  bit  winged  iki 
Advanc'd  him  upmost  on  tbe  muses'  UIL 
When  he  like  poet  yet  remaiBi»  as  thoie 
Are  painters  who  can  caiy  inake  a  rose. 
From  such  your  wits  reoceni  yotf,  or  708 

chance. 
Lest  to  a  greater  height  you  do  adfanoe 
Of  folly,  to  contemn  those  that  are  knon 
Artificers,  and  trust  such  as  are  none 


'  Wherein  if  we  distate,  or  be  €ry*d  doum.'i  DistaU  h^th  no  meaning;  we  must  tcsIk 
a  single  letter  to  gpveitone.  Distaste  is  the  true  reading;  the  sense  displease^  dit^ 
common  to  the  wnters  of  thb  age. 


The  Argument  of  the  First  Act, 

"  1}  0^1^  HOOD,  having  invited  all  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  the  vale  of 
*'  l\  Be'voir  to  a  feast  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  and  trusting  to  his  mistreu,  toad 
**  Marian,  with  her  woodmen,  to  kill  him  venison  agunst  the  day:  having  left  the ifte 
«'  enlarge  with  friar  Tuck  his  chaplain  apd  steward,  to  command  the  rest  of  his  meity  «• 
"  to  see  the  bower  made  ready,  and  all  things  in  order  for  the  entertainment:  rocc(i«f 
*'  with  his  guests  at  their  entrance  into  the  wood,  welcomes  and  conducts  them  to  1* 
«*  bower.  Where,  by  the  way,  he  receives  the  rehtion  o€  the  sad  shepherd  i^tanoo* 
**  who  is  fallen  into  a  deep  melancholy  for  the  k)ss  of  his  beloved  Eatine,  reported  to  ki** 
^'  been  drowned  in  passing  over  the  Trent,  some  few  days  before.  '^They  endearoor  a 
''  what  they  can  to  comfort  him ;  but  his  disease  having  taken  such  strong  root,  sH  if  b 
«*  vain,  and  they  are  forced  to  leave  him.  In  the  mean  time,  Marian  ii  oome  firam  to^tf 
'•  with  the  huntsmen,  where  the  lovers  interchangeably  express  their  loves.  Robin  1m« 
««  enquires  if  she  hunted  the  deer  at  force,  and  what  sport  he  made  ?  how  long  he  *^' 
**  and  what  head  he  bore  \  All  which  is  briefly  answered,  with  a  relation  of  breakiiV^ 
^  up,  and  the  raven,  and  her  bone.    The  suspect  Jiad  of  that  raren  to  be  Maodlia  »c 
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**  witch  of  Paplewick,  whom  one  ci  the  huntsmen  met  T  the  morning  at  tlie  rouzins  of  the 

**  deer,  and  is  confirmed,  by  her  being  then  in  Robin  Hood's  kitchen,  i'  the  cnimney- 

'*  comer,  broiling  the  same  bit  which  was  thrown  to  the  raven  at  the  quarry  or  fall  of  the 

"  deer.    Marian  being  gone  in  to  shew  the  deer  to  some  of  the  shepherdesses,  retuins 

**  instantly  to  the  scene,  discontented ;  sends  away  the  venison  she  had  Killed,  to  her  they 

'*  call  the  witch ;  quarrels  with  her  love  Robin  Hood,  abuseth  him,  and  his  guests  the 

"  tbtpherds ;  and  so  departs,  leaving  them  all  in  wonder  and  perplexity." 


A  C  T    I. 


SCENE    I. 
jEglamour. 

HERE  she  was  wont  to  go  !  and  here  ! 
and  here !  [grow  : 

Just  where  those  daisies,  pinks,  and  violets 
The  world  may  find  the  spring  by  following 

her; 
For  other  print  her  airy  steps  ne'er  left : 
Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of 

grass! 
Orsbake  the  downy  Blow-balt  from  his  stalk! 
But  like  the  soft  West  wind  she  shot  along, 
iVnd  where  she  went,    the  flowers   took 

thickest  root,  [foot. 

As  she  tiad  sow'd  'em  with  her  odorous 

SCENE    If. 
Marian,  Tuck,  John,  f/^oodmcn,  8cc, 

Afar.  Know  you,  or  can  you  guess,  my 

merry  men,  [Hoocf, 

"What  'tis  that  keeps  your  master,  Robin 
So  long,  both  from  his  Marian,  and  the 

wood? 
Tue,  Forsooth,  madam,  he  will  be  here 

by  noon. 
And  prays  it  of  your  bounty,  as  a  boon, 
lliat  you  by  then  have  kiU'd  him  venison 

some. 
To  feast  his  jolly  friends,  who  hither  come 


And  a  rart  of  tek 
i  tram  he  he- 


In  thrcaves  to  frolick  with  him,  and  make 
cheer ;  [deer. 

Here's  Little  John  hath  harbour'd  you  a 
I  see  by  his  tackling. 

John.  And  a  hart  of  ten  ^ 
I  trow  he  be,  madam,  or  blame  your  men : 
'  For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port. 


Large   and  ^welUbeam'd^;    with  all  rights 
somm'd  and  spread. 
Mar,  Let's  rouzc  liim  quickly,  and  lay  on 

the  hounds. 
Joliiu  Scathlock  is  ready  with  them  on  the 
grounds:  [found 

So  is  his  brother  Scarlet;  now  they  'ave 
His  lay  re,  they  have  him,  sure  within  the 
pound. 
Afar.  Away  then,  when  my  Robin  bids  a 
feast^ 
Twerc  shi  in  Marian  to  defraud  a  guest. 

SCENE    III. 

Tuck,  George  a  Green,  Much,  ^glamour. 

Tuc.  And  I,  the  chaplain,  here  am  left  t« 
be 
Steward  to-day,  and  charge  you  all  in  fee, 
To  d'on  your  liveries,  see  the  bower  drest, 
And  fit  the  fine  devices  fortlie  feast: 


]  Mr.  Warburton,  in  his  note  on  Shakspeare's  Taming  of  ihe 
5Ami;,act3.  scene  6.  hath  interpreted  this  phrase,  to  signify  only  an  extraordinary  good  one : 
but  with  submission  to  so  iudicious  an  authority,  the  expression  is  taken  from  the  forest,  and 
relates  to  the  age  of  the  deer.  When  a  hart,  say*  Manwood,  is  past  his  sixth  year,  he  is 
generally  to  be  called  a  hart  often;  and  afterwards  according  to  the  increase  of  his  head, 
"whetlier  he  be  croched,  palmed,  or  crowned.  Of  the  forest  laxvs,  p.  28.  edit.  4to.  1598. 
So  likewise  in  the  sixth  scene  we  have  the  expression  again, ^^ed  /  a  hart  fften. 

*  For  bu  his  slot,  his  entries,  S^c.^  These  are  all  terms  of  the  chase^  and  should  be 
explainea  to  a  common  reader.  The  slot  is  the  print  of  a  stajg's  foot  upon  the  ground ; 
entries  are  pUces  through  which  deer  have  lately  passed,  by  which  their  size  is  gaessed  at ; 
frayings  are  the  pilling^  of  their  horns ;  and  a  deer  is  said  tojray  her  head,  when  she  rubs  it 
against  a  tree  to  renew  it,  or  to  cause  the  outward  coat  cf  her  new  horns  to  fall  off;  the 
fcumets  are  the  dung  of  a  deer.  Whether  all  these  terms  are  still  in  use  amongst  modem 
sportsmen^  or  whetlier  the  application  of  them  is  right,  I  know  not :  for  the  last  the  poet  ic 
answerable. 
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You>  Georffe,  must  care  to  mak^  the  bald- 
rick  *  trim,  . 
And  gariand  that  must  crown,  or  her,  or  him. 
Whole  flock  this  year  hath  brought  tiie  eai^ 
liest  lamb. 
Geo.  Good  father  Tuck,  at  your  com- 
mands i  am 
To  cut  the  table  out  o'  the  green  swerd. 
Or  any  other  service  for  my  lord ; 
To  carve  the  ^ests  large  seats ;  ^uid  these 
lain  m  [skin :) 

With  turfe  ('as  soft  and  smooth  as  the  mole's 
Aad  hang  tne  bulled  nosegays  'bove  their 

lieads*. 
The  piper's  bank,  whereon  to  sit  and  play. 
And  a  rair  dial  to  mete  out  the  day  *, 
Our  master's  feast  shall  want  no  just  delights : 
His  entertainments  must  have  all  the  rites. 
Muc.  I,  and  all  choice  that  plenty  can 
send  in; 
Bread,  wine,  acates,  fowl,  feather,  iish  or  fin, 
Tot  which  my  father's  nets  have  swept  the 
Trent. 

[£glamour^/!f  in  with  than, 
jEg,  And  ha'  you  found  her  ?     * 
Muc.  Whom? 
jEg,  My  drowned  love, 
Earine !  the  sweet  Eanne  ! 
The  bright  and  beautiful  Earine  1 
Have  you  not  heard  of  my  Earine  ? 
Just  by  your  father's  mill  (I  think  I'm  right) 
Are  not  you  Much  the  miller's  son } 
Muc.  I  am. 

j£g.  And  bailiff  to  bmve  Robin  Hood? 
Muc,  The  same. 

j£g.  Close  by  your  father's  mills,  Earine  ! 
.  Earine  was  drown' d  !  O  my  Earino ! 
(Old  Maudlin  tells  me  so^  and  Douce  her 
daughter)  [found  her  ? 

Ha' vou  swept  the  river,  say  you?  and  not 
Aiuc.  For  fowl  and  fish  we  fiave. 
jEg,  O,  not  torhcr? 
You're  goodly  friends  t  right  charitable  men ! 
Kay,  keep  your  way ;  and  leave  me :  make 
your  toys,  [all 

Your  tales,  your  posies,  that  you  talk'd  of; 
Your  entertaiumeuts :  ^ou  not  injure  me : 
Only  if  1  may  enjoy  my  cypress  wreath ! 
And  you  will  let  nio  weep  !  ('tis  all  I  ask ;) 
Till  I  be  tuni'd  to  water,  as  .was  slie ! 
And  troth,  whsU  less  suit  can  you  gnant  a 
man  t 


Tkc,  Hk  i)lidntasie  n  hittt,  let « w 

leave  him :  \n 

The  wound  is  yet  too  fresh  to  admit  sesd- 

JEg.  Searchmg?  where  should  Inrdi 

or  on  what  track  ? 
Can  my  slow  drop  of  tears,  or  thk  dskM 
About  my  brows,  enough  dleacribe  herks 
Earine !  O  my  Earine's  loss ! 
No,  no,  no»  no^  this  heart  will  bmk  fiec 
Gto,  How  will  this  sad  disaster  stiikeii 

ears  [ouds 

Of   bounteous  Robin   Hood,   oar  go^ 

Muc,  How  will  it  mar  his  miitb,  M^ 

feast; 
And  strike  a  horror  into  every  guest ! 
y£g.  If  I  could  knit  whole  clouds  iktf 

my  brows. 
And  weep  like  Swithin,  or  those  waf  ry  i^ 
The  kids  that  rise  then,  and  drovnaSi 

flocks 
Of  those  rich  shepherds,  dwelling  in  tkisnk 
Those  careless  shepherds  that  did  kt  fe 

drown ;  JTm 

Thep  I  did  something :  or  could  mue  A 
Drunk  with  my  sorrow,  to  start  oeti 

breaches,  \oxt': 

To  drown  their  herds,  their  cattle,  aim& 
Break  down  their  mills,  tbeir  dams,  o'ois 

their  wears  *, 
And  see  their  houses  and  whole  livelMj 
Wrought  mto  water  with  her,  all  were g«t 
rid  kiss  the  torrent,  and  those  whirioi 

Trent, 
lliat  suck'd  her  in,  my  sweet  Earine! 
When  tliey  have  cast  her '  body  on  theshiR 
And  it  comes  up  as  tsunted  as  thcmseiTes, 
All  pale  and  bloodless,  I  will  love  it  still, 
For  all  that  they  can  do,  and  niake'daM 
To  see  how  I  will  hug  it  in  mine  arms! 
And  bang  upon  her  looks,  dwell  on  berejft 
Feed  round  about  her  lips,  and  eat  k 

kisses ! 
Suck  off  her  drowned  flesh  I  and  vM 

^      their  malice  ? 
Not  all  their  envious  sousing  can  d^ 

that: 
But  I  will  study  some  revenge  past  dm'- 
I  pray  you  give  me  leave,  for  Iwill  itodj^ 
Though  all  the  bells,  pipes,  tabors,  tiini* 

rines  ring, 
Tliat  you  can  plant  about  me :  I  will  W? 


*  ,7fc  make  the  baldrick  trim.']  The  scarf,  belt,  or  sash. 
^,JhidJutng  the  BVLLBD  nost^ays'Oore  their  heads.'\  Bulled,  or  boiled,  signifies  ttwij 

^tptflled,  and  ready  to  break  its  iuclosure  ;  ami  is  properly  applied  to  com,  when  itep 
•  ^rsthig  i»lo  ear.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Exodus,  ix.  31,  "1  he  barley  was  in  the  ear,  wd» 
*  "  flax  was  boiled,"    The  lea.Tied  editor  of  Junius  tells  us  it  is  derived  from  the  Cam^' 

Briton  boU  foUiculus ;  and  the  bulled  tu>segaifs  seem  to  mean  a  nosegay  of  floucis  tbat<c 

full  blown. 

*  To  M&£T  out  the  day."]  The  letters  must  here  change  places;  the  true  word  is  «*• 
uiEs.]    Not  goods,  or  merchanaise ;  but  xoears^  or  as  the  folio  reio 


*  Overturn  their  wares, 
f[;«e9^«,>ead8  orsluces  of  water, 

'  f^hen  theyhaoe  cast  their  body,"]  It  should  evidently  b«  read  her  body 
lower,  the  looks  should  be  her  looks. 
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SCENE    IV. 


ITohim']  Robin  Hood,  Clarion,  MeUi/Uur, 
Lionel,  Amie,  Aiken,  Tuck,  Servants,  with 
nauick  qfaU  sorts. 

Sob.  Welcome^  bright  Clarion,  and  sweet 

MelUfleur, 
The  courteous  Donel,  and  '  fiur  Amie :  all 
My  friends  and  neighbours,  to  the  jolly 

bower  [walks : 

Of  Robin  Plood,  and  to  the  green-wood 
New  that  the  shearing  of  your  sheep  is  done. 
And  the  wash*d  flocks  are  lightea  of  their 

wool% 
The  smoother  ewes  are  ready  to  recetre 
The  mounting  rams  again;  and  both  do 

feed. 
As  either  promised  to  increase  your  breed 
At  eaning-time,  and  bring  you  lusty  twins. 
Why  should  or  you  or  we  so  much  forget 
llie  season  in  ourselves,  as  not  to  make 
Use  of  our  youth  and  spirits  to  awake 
The  nimble  honi-pipe,  and  the  timburine. 
And  mix  our  songs  and  dances  in  the  wood. 
And  each  of  us  cut  down  a  triumpb-bough  ? 
!Such  were  the  rites  the  youthful  June  al< 

low»^ 
'Cla.  They  were,  gay  Rob)n,  but  the  sow- 

rcr  sort 

Of  shepherds  now  disclaim  in  all  such  sport : 

And  say,  our  flock  the  while  are  poorly  fed, 

AViien  with  sach  vanities  the  swams  are  led. 

TuiC.  Would  they,  wise  Clarion,  were  not 

hurried  more 
With  covetise  and  rage,  when  to  their  store 
U'hey  add  the  poor  man's  eanling,  and  dare 

sell 
Both  fleece  and  carcass,  not  gl'ing  him  the 

felU  [weed, 

When  to  one  goat  they  reach  that  prickly 
Which  maketh  all  the  rest  forbear  to  feed ; 
Or  strew  Tods  hairs  ",  or  with  their  tails  do 

sweep 
The  dewy  grass,  to  do* if  the  simpler  sheep  ; 
Or  dig  deep  pits  their  neighbours'  neat  to  vex. 
To  drown  the  calves,  and  crack  the  heifers' 

necks;  [brock**. 

Or  with  pretence  of  chasing  thence  the 
Send  in  a  cur  to  worry  the  whole  flock. 

•  As D  fair  Amie:']  The  folio  of  1640  leaves  out  and. 

*  Are  LIGHTED  of  tltcir  tvooL']  This  is  either  a  corruption,  or  lighted,  in  Jouson^s  age, 
vras  what  we  now  call  iigJUen*d, 

'°  Suck  were  the  rites  Uieyouti^ul  June  allow, 
Cla.  T/iey  were,  gay  Robin,  but  the  sawrer  sort 

OfsJiefberds,  juno  disclaim  in  all  such  sportA  In  these,  and  the  followinffverses,  the 
author  particularly  alludes  to  the  censures  and  ill-humour  of  the  Puritans.  jThey  had  a 
strange  aversion  to  wakes  and  may-games,  which  they  considered  as  remains  of  Paganism ; 
and  the  dislike  was  greatly  increased  by  the  indulgence  granted  to  the.  country-people,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rural  sports  on  holidays,  and  sunday  afternoons.  The  expression  dis- 
claim in,  which  I  once  thought  a  corruption  for  disclaimen,  I  have  shewn,  in  a  note  upon 
the  Fox,  to  be  the  diction  ofthat  age. 

"  6r  strew  Tods  hcurs.]  Tod  is  a  Scotch  word  for  a  fox. 
'*  Or  xvith  pretence  qfcluising  thence  the  frook.]  i.  e.  Th^  badger^ 
l^  lives  Like  the  melancholy  turtle,  drowned  deeper 
In  woe  than  she  in  ivaier :  crown'd 

ff^ith  yeWf  cypress.]  The  reader  will  easily  perceive  the  corruption  of  these  lines,  and 

4  H  tlie 


lio.  O  friar,  those  are  fiuilts  that  are  not 
seen. 
Ours  open,  and  of  worst  example  been. 
They  call  ours  Pagan  pastimes,  that  infect 
Our  blood  with  ease,  oar  youth  with  all  ne- 
glect; 
Our  tongues  with  wantonness,  our  thoughts 

with  lust; 
And  what  they  censure  ill,  all  others  must. 
Rob.    I  do  not  know  what  their  sharp 
sight  may  see. 
Of  late,  but  I  should  think  it  still  might  be 
(As  'twas)  an  happy  age,  when  on  the  plains 
The  woodmen  met  the  damsels,  and  the 
swains  [loud. 

The  neat-herds,  plowmen,  and  the  pipers 
And  each  did  dance,  some  to  the  kit  or 

crowd. 
Some  to  the  bag-pipe,  some  the  tabret  mov'd. 
And  all  did  either  love,  or  were  belov'd. 
lio.  The  dextrous  shepl^rd  then  would 
try  his  sling,  [sing  ; 

Then  dart  bis  hook  at  daisies,  then  would 
Sometimes  would  wrestle. 
Cia,  I,  and  with  a  lass : 
And  give  her  a  new  garment  on  the  grass ; 
After  a  course  at  barley-break,  or  base. 
lio.  And  all  these  deeds  were  seen  with- 
out ofTence, 
Or  the  least  hazard  of  their  innocence. 
Rob.  Those  charitable  times  had  no  mis- 
trust : 
Shepherds  knew  how  to  love,  and  not  to  lust. 
Cla.  £ach  minute  that  we  lose  thus,  I  con- 
fess. 
Deserves  a  censure  on  us,  more  or  less; 
But  that  a  sadder  chance  hath  given  al|ay 
Both  to  the  mirth  and  musick  of  this  dky. . 
Our  feirest  shepherdess  we  liad  of  late. 
Here  upon  Trent,  is  drown'd;  for  whom 
her  mate,  [tread 

Young  .^glamour,  a  swain,  who  best  could 
Our  country  dances,  and  our  games  did 

lead. 
Lives  like  the  melancholy  turtle,  drown'd 
Deeper  in  woe,  than  she»m  water :  crown'd 
With  yew  and  cypress*',  and  will  scarce  ad- 
mit 
The  physick  of  our  presence  to  his  fit. 
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Uo. 


Sometimes  be  sits,  and  thinks  all 
day,  then  walks, 
Then  thinks  again,  and  sighs,  weeps,  laughs 

and  talks ; 
And  Hwixt  bis  pleasing  frenzy,  and  sad  grief. 
Is  so  distracted,  as  no  sought  relief 
By  all  our  studies  can  procure  bis  peace. 
Cla,  1  he  passion  finds  in  him  that  large 
increase. 
As  we  doubt  hourly  we  shall  lose  him  too. 
Rob,  You  should  not  cross  him  then, 
whatever  you  do.  [and  burn 

For  phant'sie  stopp'd,  will  soon  take  fire. 
Into  an  anger,  or  t'  aphrensie  turn. 
Cla.  Nay,  so  we  are  advis'd  by  Aiken 
here, 
A  good  sage  shepherd,  who,  altho'  he  wear 
An  old  worn  hat  and  cloke,  can  tell  us  more 
Than  all  the  foru  ard  fry  tliat  boast  their  lore. 
lAo.  See,  yonder  comes  the  brother  of  the 
maid. 
Young  Karolin  !  how  curious  and  afraid 
He  is  at  once!   willing  to  find  him  out. 
And  loth  t'  offend  him. 
jitken.  Sure  he's  here  about. 

S  C  E  N  E    V. 

Robin  Hood,  .CUtritm,  Mellifieur,  Lionel, 
Amie,  Aiken,  Karolin;  jEglamaur,  dUing 
vpon  a  bank  by, 

Cla,  See  where  he  sits. 

j£g.  It  will  be  rare,  rare,  rare! 
An  exquisite  revenge;  but  peace, jio  words! 
Not  for  the  fairest  fleece  of  all  tl|».. flock : 
If  it  be  known  afore,  'tis  all  worth  nothing! 
I'll  carve  it  on  tlie  trees,  and  in  the  turfe. 
On  every  greensworth,  and  in  every  path. 
Just  to  tne  margin  of  the  cruel  Trent ; 
There  will  I  knock  the  story  in  the  ground, 
In  smooth  great  pebble,  and  moss  fill  it 
round,  [drewn'd  '♦. 

Till  the  whole  country  read  how  she  was 
And  with  the  plenty  of  salt  tears  there  shed, 
Quite  alter  the  comnlexion  of  the  spring. 
Or  I  will  get  some  old,  old  grandam  thither, 
'.^  Whose  rigid  foot  but  dipp'd  into  the  wa- 
ter, [throughout. 
Shall  strike  that  sharp  and  sudden  cold 
As  it  shall  lose  all  virtue ;  and  those  nymplis, 


Those  treacherous  nymphs  pullM  in  Eaiio^ 
Shall  stand  curl'd  up  like  images  of  ice, 
And  never  thaw  !   mark,   never !  a  dorp 

justice  I 
Or  stay,  a  better !  when  the  year's  at  hotteit, 
And  tnat  the  dog-star  foams,  and  the  stran 

boils,  [ifK^rLki 

And  curls,  and  works,  and  swells  rndj  ta 
To  flin^  a  fellow  with  a  fever  in. 
To  set  It  all  on  fire,  till  it  bum 
Blue  as  Scamander,  'fore  the  walls  of  Tny, 
When  Vulcan  leap'd  in  to  hiiu  to  oooraDi 

him. 
Rob,  A  deep  hurt  phant*sie. 
j£g.  Do  you  not  approve  it  > 
Rob,  Yes,  gentle  Aglamour,  weallip 

prove. 
And  come  to  gratulate  your  just  revenge: 
Which,  since  it  is  so  perfect,  we  now  hcpp 
You'll  leave  all  care  thereof,  and  mix  witi 

us. 
In  all  the  profer'd  solace  of  the  spring. 
Aig,  A  roring,  now  she  ia  dead :  of  vb^ 

ot  thorns?  [docb' 

Briars  and  brambles?  thistles,  bun  mi 
Cold  hemlock?  yew?  the  mandrake,  crt! 

box  ?  [besiJf  ^ 

These  may  grow  still ;  but  what  caa  spn; 
Did  not  the  whole  earth  sicken  vhes  ik 

died? 
As  if  there  since  did  fall  one  dn^  of  dev, 
But  what  was  wept  for  her !  or  any  sblk 
Did  bear  a  flower !  or  any  branch  a  bloff, 
After  her  wreath  was  made  !  in  feith,iB£tfr^ 
You  do  not  iiur  to  pot  these  things  if(s 

me. 
Which  can  in  no  sort  be :  Earine, 
Who  had  her  very  being,  and  her  name  ^ 
With  the  first  knots  or  buddings  ot  tk 

spring. 
Bom  with  the  primrose  or  the  violet, 
Or  earliest  roses  blown :  when  Cupid  snf  1 
And  Venus  led  the  graces  out  to  dance, 
And  all  the  flowers  and  sweets  in  natiiA 

lap  [m 

Leap'd  out,  and  made  their  solemn  coBJa* 
To  last  but  while  she  liv'd :  do  not  1  koMli 
How  the  vale  witherM  the  same  dav?  10 

Dove,  rS«5 

Dean,  Eye,  and  Erwasb,  Idel,  Soite  m 


the  obvious  emendation  of  them.    The  word  deeper  should  begm  the  following  vene;  m 
the  particle  and  must  be  inserted  between  yew  and  cypress.  \ 

**  Till  the  xvhoU  country  read  she  was  drotvted.'i  liic  folio  of  l640,  gives  us  the  irai 
how,  which  completes  the  measure. 

'*  fFhose  RIGID  foot  but  dipped  itUo  the  ttwter.]  Mr.  Theobald,  disliking  rigid,  git«si 
the  epithet /rigirf,  m  his  margin,  and  quotes  Shakspeare's  authority  in  Hamlet;  botM 
surely  forgot  that  rigid  is  the  more  expressive  term,  and  much  more  aereeable  tottl 
latmizcd  phraseology  of  Jonson. 

*' Eailikb, 

ff"fio  had  her  very  being,  and  her  fiame, 

mth  the  first  knots  or  buddings  of  the  spring,  &c.]  The  English  reader  will  pcrig 
require  to  be  told,  that  Earine  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  sigmfving  the  spring,  wia* 
IS  the  allusion  of  these  lines ;  but  I  hope  his  sagacity  docs  not  want  a  monitor,  topciDtfli^ 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  following  lines,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  speech.  1 W5W** 
ijicnis  are  wonderfully  pleasing,  the  verses  harmonious  and  soft. 


;t  1 .  Scene  5.] 
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6h  broke  his  urn,  and  twenty  waters  more, 

at  sweli'd  proud  Trent,  shrunk  them- 
selves dry ;  that  since 

>  sun  or  moon,  or  other  cheerful  star, 

»ok*d  out  of  heavini !  but  all  the  cope  was 
dark, 

it  were  hung  so  for  her  exequies ! 

id  not  a  voice  or  sound  to  ring  her  knell ; 

it  of  that  dismal  pair,  the  scritching  owl, 

id  buzzing  hornet !  Hark !  hark !  hark  t 
the  fou] 

rd*'!  how  she  flutters  with  her  wicker 
-wings! 

•ace  !  you  snail  hear  her  scritch  '•• 

Cla.  Crood  Karolin,  sin^, 

dp  to  divert  this  phant*sie. 
Aar.  All  I  can. 

The  Song. 
'Tuch  while  Karolin  9ings,  jEglammr  reads. 

Though  I  am  young  and  cannot  tell 
Either  what  death  or  love  is  well, 
Yet  I  have  heard  they  both  bear  darts, 
'  And  both  do  aim  at  human  hearts ; 
'  And  then  again,  I  have  been  told, 
^  Love  wounds  with  heat,  as  death  with 
cold  ; 

*  So  that  I  fear  they  do  but  bring 

*  Extreams  to  touchy  and  mean  one  thing. 

*  As  in  a  ruin  we  it  call, 

'*  One  thing  to  be  blown  up,  or  fall ; 
'*  Or  to  our  end,  like  way  may  have, 
''  By  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  wave : 
'*  So  love's  inflamed  shaft  or  brand, 
'*  May  kill  as  soon  as  death*s  cold  hand  ; 
**  Except  love's  fires  the  virtue  have 
"  To  fright  the  frost  out  of  the  grave." 

-Hark,  hark,  hark,  th^fottl 


jEg,  Do  you  think  so  ?  are  you  in  that 
^ood  heresy  ? 
I  mean  opinion  ?  if  y*u  be,  say  nothing: 
rU  study  it  as  a  new  philosopliy> 
But  by  myself  alone :  now  you  shall  leave 
me.  [this. 

Some  of  these  nymphs  here  will  reward  you  ;. 
This  pretty  maid,  although  but  with  a  kiss. 
\He  forces  Ande  to  kiss  him. 
Liv'd  my  Earine,  you  should  have  twenty : 
For  every  line  here  one  I  would  allow  'em 
From  mine  own  store,  the  treasure  I  had  in 

her: 
Now  I  am  poor  as  you. 
Kar.  And  I  a  wretch  ! 
Cla,  Yet  keep  an  eye  upon  him,  Karolin. 
l^glamour  goes  out,  and  KaroUnfoUmos 

htm. 
MeL  Alas!   that  ever  such  a  generous 
spirit 
As  iEglamour's  should  sink  by  such  a  loss ! 
Cla,  The  truest  lovers  are  least  fortunate : 
I^x>k  all  their  lives  and  legends;  what  they 

call 
The  lovers  scriptures,  Hdiodores  or  Tatii  V»  I 
Longi !  Eustatnii !  Prodomi  I  you'll  find  it ! 
What  think  you,  father  ? 

AUe.  I  have  known  some  few. 
And  read  of  more,  wh'.have  had  their  dose, 

and  deep. 
Of  these  sharp  bitter-sweets. 

Zio..  But  what  is  this 
To  jolly  Robin,  who  the  story  is 
Of  all  beatitude  in  love  ? 

Cla,  A    .told 
Here  every  day  with  wonder  on  the  World  *•. 
Lio,  And  with  flame's  voice. 
Aik.  Save  that  some  folk  delight 
To  blend  all  good  of  others  with  some  spight. 


Birdf]  Jonson  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  conceptionof  those  breaks  and 
refits,  or  •!  adapting  the  sound  of  his  verse  to  the  sense,  which  are  the  chief  beauty  of  our 
best  modern  poets ;  but  in  the  words  above,  there  is  an  excellence  of  this  kind,  and  as  it 
seems  by  design  too,  which  is-extremely  striking.  The  three  long  syllables  preceding  the* 
Iambic  toot  at  the  close  of  the  one  verse,  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  other,  and  the  pause  placed  upon  the  first  syllable,  are  as  fully  repressive  of  the 
sentiment  as  can  possibly  be  imagined. 

Hark!  hark!  hark!  the  foul 

Bird! 
There  is  nothing  finer  in  all  Shakspeare  or  Milton. 

"  Peace,  f/ott  shall  hear  her  scritch,']    This  should  be  printed  with  a  note  of  silence  after 
the  yford  peace. 

Peace !  you  shall  hear  her  scritch. 
"  The  lover's  scriptures  IJelidores,  or  Tatii  ! 
Longii!  &c.'|  These  are  writers  ofpastq^l  romances  in  the  Greek  language.  Had 
this  knowledge  of  books  and  learning  been  shewn  in  the  characters  of  Kobin  nood,  or  any 
of  bis  men^  every  reader  must  have  condemned  it  at  first  sight ;  but  the  shepherds  of  the 
vale  were  above  the  common  rank,  and  may  be  supposed  to  amuse  themselves  in  authon 
of  th'is  species,  so  agreeable  to  their  own  way  of  living. 

»  Cla. And  TOLD 

Here  tcery  datf  with  toonder  on  the  world.]  Both  the  expression  and  the  rhyme  are 
improper.  If  Clarion  meant  they  were  the  general  astonishment,  he  should  have  said,  with 
wmder  qf  the  world;  and  then  it  would  have  chimed  in  not  very  musicallv  with  told^ 
But  the  true  reading  is  woU  a  plain,  or  downs ;  a  word  common  enough  in  tSat  age  aad 
our  author's  contemporarief* 
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[Act  1.  Scene  $L 


Cla.  lie  and  bis  Marian  are  the  sum  and 

talk  [walk. 

Of  all  that  breathe  here  in  the  greeu'wood 

AfcL  Or  Be'voir  vale. 

Kar.  The  turtles  of  tlie  wood. 

Cla,  The  billing  pair. 

Alk.  And  so  are  understood 
For  simple  loves,  and  sampled  lives  beside. 

MeL  F'aith.so  much  virtue  should  not  be 
envy*d. 

Alk.  Better  be  so  than  pitied,  Mellifleur  \ 
For  'gainst  all  envy,  virtue  is  a  cure ; 
But  wretched  pity  ever  calls  on  scorns. 
I'hc  deer's  brought  home :  I  bear  it  by  their 
horns. 

S  C  E  N  E    VI. 

ITo  Robin,  Spc.}    Afarf'an,  John,  Scarlet^ 
Statkhck. 

Rob,  My  Marian,  and  my  mistress ! 

Afar.  My  lov'd  Robin !  [are  met ! 

Mel.  The  moon's  at  full,  the  happy  pair 

Mar.  How  hath  this  morning  paia  me  for 
my  rising  !  [ing  you ! 

First,  with  my  sports ;  but  most  with  meet- 
I  did  not  halfso  well  reward  my  hounds. 
As  ske  hath  me  to-day;  although  I  gave 
them  [anddowcets ! 

All  the  sweet  morsels  call'd,  tongue,  ears 

Rob.  What?  and  the  inch-pin? 

Afar.  Yes. 

Rob.  Your  sports  then  pleas' d  you  ? 

Mar.  You  are  a  wanton. 

Rob.  One,  I  do  confess, 
I  wanted  till  you  came ;  but  now  I  have  you, 
I'll  pow  to  your  embraces,  till  two  souls 
Distilled  into  kisses  through  our  lips. 
Do  make  one  spirit  of  love. 

Mar,  O  Robin !  Robin ! 

Rob.  Breathe,  breathe  awhile,  what  says 
my  gentle  Marian  ? 

Afar.  Could  you  so  long  be  absent  ? 

Rob.  What,  a  week  ? 
Was  that  so  long? 

Afar.  How  long  arc  lovers  weeks. 
Do  you  think,  Robin,  when  they  are  asun- 
der? 
Are  thcynot  prisoners  years  ? 

Rob.  To  some  they  seem  so  ^        [hours. 
But  being  met  again,  they  are  school-boys 

Afar,  That  have  got  leave  to  play,  and 
so  we  use  them.  [to-day  ? 

Rob,  Had  you  good  sport  i'  your  chace 

John.  O prime! 

Afar.  A  lusty  stag  ! 

Rob*  And  huntedye  at  force  ? 

''  jTid  never  kunted  change  !]    Hounds  are  said  to  hunt  change,  when  they  take  a 
fresh  scent,  and  follow  another  chace. 

^  Mar. You  do  know  as  soon  ^ 

Js  the  ASSAY  is  taken,^  1  o  take  asstq^  or  sou,  is  to  draw  a  knife  along  the  belly  ol 
the  deer,  beginning  at  the  brisket,  to  discover  how  fat  he  is.  Tlie  poet  has  given  m 
infinitely  too  much  of  this  hunting  jargon^  whichi  like  inost  other  cant  tcfms,  is  hacdly 
explicable!  and  not  worth  the  knowing. 


Afar.  In  a  full  cry. 
John.  **  And  never  hunted  change ! 
Rc^.  You  had  stanch  hounds  then  > 
Afar.  Old  and  sure:  Hove 
No  young  rasli  dog^  no  more  than  cfaaotiBf 
friends. 
Rob.  What  relays  set  you  ? 
John.  None  at  all ;  we  laid  not 
In  one  fresh  dog. 
Rob,  He  stood  not  long  then  ? 
Scar.  Yes, 
Five  hours  and  more.    A  great  large  deal 
J2oA.  What  head?  ' 

John.  Forked  V  a  hart  of  ten. 
Mar.  He  is  good  venison, 
Accord'mg  to  the  season  i'  the  blood, 
I'll  promise  all  your  friends,  for  whom  k 
fell. 
John.  But  at  his  fall  there  hapt  a  cfano. 
Afar.  Worth  mark. 
Rob.  I !  what  was  that,  sweet  Maiiaii  ? 

IHekineskr. 
Mar.  You'll  not  hear  ? 
Rob.  I  love  these  interruptions  in  a  stoiy: 
IHe  kisses  her  offSL 
They  make  it  sweeter. 

AJar.  You  do  know  as  soon 
As  the  assay  is  taken  ^. 

[He  kisses  her  ag^ 
Rob.  On,  my  Marian. 
I  did  but  take  the  assay. 

Afar.  You  stop  one's  mouth. 
And  yet  you  bid  'em  speak — when  tk 
arbor's  made. 
Rob.  PuU'd  down,  and  paunch  tum'doK. 
Afar.  He  that  undoes  htm,  Cspo<^ 

Doth  cleave  the  brisket-bone,  upon  tbr 
Of  which  a  little  gristle  grows,  you  call  it — 
Rob.  The  raven's  kxMie. 
Mar,  Now  o'er  head  sat  a  raven. 
On  a  sere  bough,  a  grown  great  bird,  asi 

hoarse! 
Who,  all  the  while  the  deer  was  breaking sp. 
So  croak'd  and  cry'd  for't,  as  all  the  hnnfeh 
men  £aoa' 

(Especially  old  Scathlock)  thought  it  oni- 
^wore  it  was  mother  Maudlin,  whou  k 

met 
At  the  day-dawn,  iust  as  he  rows'd  the  deer 
Out  of  his  laire :  but  we  made  shift  to  nei 

him 
Off  his  four  legs,  and  sunk  him  'ere  we  left. 
Is  the  dieer  $ome  ? 
Scat,  He  lies  within  o'  tlie  dresser. 
Afar.  Will  you  go  see  hiin,  Mellifleur? 
Afel,  I  attend  you. 
Afar.  Come,  Amic,  you'll  go  with  us? 
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Am.  Vm  not  well.  [bekist  her. 

Lio.  She's  sick  o'  the  young  shep'erd  that 
Mar.  Friend,  cheer  your  friends  up,  we 

will  eat  him  merrily. 
jilL  Saw  you  the  raven,  friend } 
S^at.  I,  qu'ha  suld  let  me  "  ? 
1  suld  be  afraid  o'  you,  sir,  suld  I  ? 

Cla,  Huntsman, 
A  dram  more  of  civility  would  not  hurt  you. 
Rob.  Nay,  y^  must  give  them  ail  their 
rudenesses  f 
They  are  not  else  themselves  without  their 
language. 
jilk.  And  what  do  you  thmk  of  her } 
SM.  As  of  a  wkch. 
They  call  her  a  wise  woman,  but  I  think  her 
Anairantw^rh. 
C^ar.  And  wherefore  think  you  so  ? 
Stat.  Because  I  saw  her  since  broiling  the 
bone 
Was  cast  her  at  the  quarry '\ 
jilk.  Where  saw  you  her  >     (there  now. 
Scat.  V  the  chimney-nulk,  within :  she's 
Rob.  Marian. 

SCENE    VII. 

Marian.    [To  them.'} 

;      Rob.  Your  hunt  holds  in  his  tale  still ; 
and  tells  more ! 
Mar,  My  hunt?  what  tale? 
Rob.  How !  cloudy,  Marian ! 
,  What  look  is  this? 

Mar.  A  fit  one,  sir,  for  you. 
,  Hand  off,  rude  ranger  !  sirrah,  get  you  in, 
^  ITo  Scatldock. 

,  And  bear  the  venison  hence :  it  is  too  good 
,  For  these  coarse  rustic  mouths,  that  cannot 
open. 
Or  spend  a  thank  for't    A  starv'd  jnuttou's 

carcase 
Would  better  fit  their  palates.    See  it  car- 
ried [witch,  sir. 
To  mother  Maudlin*8,  whom  you  call  the 
Tell  her  I  sent  it  to  make  merry  with, 

*'  /,  qu^ha  suld  let  vie  f]    Ay,  what  shou'd  hinder  me  ? 
**  M  the  quarry.'}    The  death  of  the  deer. 
I       "  Your  FOOL,  your  plaunes,  and  qf  ale  a  stream.']    Tlie  folio  give  uifooU  in  th^e 
,   plural  number ;  the  thing  meant  is  scalded  gooseberries  and  cream,  usually  called  goose- 
berry-fool.    The  next  word  is  more  uncommon ;  but  flaxvns  are  tarts  or  cheese-cakes : 
,   ^nd  1  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  ingenious  friend,  the  learned  editor  of  Junius,  for  iu 
etymology  and  meaning.    The  verse  nowever  is  deficient  by  a  foot,  unless  we  preserve  the 
old  method  of  spelling  flaunes,  or  ftaxmies,  and  divide  it  iato  two  syllables,  a  common 
practice  with  our  old  i>oets ;  or  possibly  some  epithet  to  ale  may  be  wanting  to  fill  up  the 
measure ;  but  I  rather  incline  to  the  former  opinion 


She'll  turn  us  thanks  at  least !  why  stands't 
thou,  groom  ? 
Raib.  I  wonder  he  can  move !  that  he's 
not  fix'd ! 

If  that  his  feeling  be  the  same  with  mine ! 

I  dare  not  trust  the  faith  of  mine  own  semes, 

1  fear  mine  eyes  and  ears :  this  is  not  Ma- 
rian! 

Nor  am  I  Robin  Hood !  I  pray  you  ask  her ! 

Ask  her,  good  shepherds !  ask  her'  all  for 
me; 

Or  radier  ask  yourselves,  if  she  be  she  ; 

OrUel. 
Mar.  Yes,  and  you  are  the  sny : 

And  tlie  spVd-spy  that  watcn  upon  mj 

To  mform  what  deer  I  kill  or  eive  away  I 
Where  1  when !   to  whom !  but  ^y  your 

worst,  good  spy ! 
I  will  dispose  of  this  where  least  you  like ! 
Fall  to  your  cbeese*cakes,  curds,  and  dawted 
cream,  [stream** 

Your  fool,  your  flaunes;  and   of  ale  a 
To  wash  it  from  your  livers :  strain  ewes 

milk 
Into  }rour  cyder  syllabubs,  and  be  drunk 
To  liim  whose   fleece  hath   brought  the 
earliest  lamb  [bord  ! 

This  year ;  and  wean  the  baudrick  at  your 
Where  you  may  all  go  whistle  and  record 
This  i'  your  dance :  and  foot  it  lustily. 

[Slie  letKoes  them. 
Rob.  I  pray  you,  frieuds,  do  you  hear 
and  see  as  I  do  ?  [objects 

Did  the  same  accents  strike  your  ears  ?  and 
Your  eyes,  as  mine  ? 
Alk.  We  taste  the  same  reproaches ! 
Lio.  Have  seen  the  changes  ! 
Rob.  Are  we  not  all  chang'd. 
Transformed  from  ourselves  ? 

Lio.  1  do  not  know  ! 
The  best  is  silence  I 

Alk.  And  to  await  the  issue. 
Rob.  The  dead- or  lazy  wait  for*t :  I  will 
find  it. 
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[Act  2.  Scot  1. 


^  «  THE  witch  Maadlin  having  taken  the  shape  of  Marian  to  ahuie  Robin  Hood,  ad 
'  perplex  hit  guests,  cometh  forth  with  her  daughter  Douce,  reporting  in  what  con^ 
'  she  nad  left  them  ;  defrauded  them  of  their  venison,  made  them  suspicious  each  of  tk 
'  other ;  but  most  of  all,  Robin  Hood  so  jealous  of  his  Marian,  as  she  bopes  do  e&dd 
'  love  would  ever  reconcile  them :  gloryms  so  far  in  the  extent  of  her  mischief,  T^h 
'  confesseth  to  have  surpriz'd  Earine,  stnpp^l  her  of  her  garments,  to  make  her  daugke 
'  appear  fine  at  this  f^tast  in  them ;  and  to  have  shut  the  maiden  up  in  a  tree,  as  bersoai 
'  prize,  if  he  could  win  her ;  or  his  prey,  if  he  would  force  her.  Her  son,  a  rode  bra- 
'  ging  swineherd,  comes  to  the  tree  to  woo  her,  (his  mother  and  sister  stepping  aside  b 
'  over-hear  him)  and  first  boasts  his  wealth  to  her,  and  his  possessions ;  which  more  ML 
'  Then  he  presents  her  gifts,  such  as  himself  is  taken  with,  but  she  utterly  shows  a  scon* 
'  and  lothing  both  of  him  and  them.  His  mother  is  angry,  rates  him,  instructs  him  vks 
'  to  do  the  next  time,  and  persuades  her  daughter  to  show  herself  about  the  boicr: 
'  tells  how  she  shall  know  her  mothef,  when  she  is  transformed,  by  her  broideredbA 
'  Meanwhile  the  young  shepherdess  Amie,  beinff  kist  hy  Karolin,  Earine's  bntkit 
'  before,  falls  in  love ;  but  knows  not  what  love  is :  but  describes  her  disease  so  innocesdr, 
'  that  Marian  pities  her.     When  Robin  Hood  and  the  rest  of  his  guests  invited,  eslatD 

*  Marian,  upbraiding  her  with  sending  away  their  venison  to  mother  Maudlin  by  Scalhkd, 
'  which  she  denies  ;  Scathlock  afRrms  it ;  but  seeing  his  mistress  weep,  and  to  foniresi, 
'  begins  to  doubt  his  own  understanding,  rather  than  affront  her  mrther;  which  nate 
'  Robin  Hood  and  the  rest  to  examine  themselves  better.     But  Maudlin  entering  ftt 

*  herself,  the  witch  comes  to  thank  her  for  her  bounty :  at  which  Marian  is  moKaigp, 

*  and  more  denies  the  deed.  Scathlock  enters,  tells  he  has  brought  it  again,  and  deliTOR 
'  it  to  the  cook.  The  witch  is  inwardly  vext  the  venison  is  so  recovered  from  herbytif 
'  rude  huntsman,  and  murmurs  and  curses ;  bewitches  the  cook,  mocks  poor  Amie  wl 

*  the  rest;  discovereth  her  ill  nature,  and  is  a  means  of  reconciling  them  all.  Form 
'  sa^  shepherd  suspecteth  her  mischief,  if  she  be  not  prevented  :  and  so  pemiadeti  is 
'  seize  on  her.  Whereupon  Robin  Hood  dispatchcth  out  his  woodmen  to  hunt  and  tsh 
'  her.     Which  ends  the  act." 


ACT    11. 


SCENE    I. 

Maudlin^  pouce. 
Mau,  T  T AVE  I  not  left  *em  in  a  brave 

JTX        confusion } 
Amaz'd  their  expectatiou?  got  their  venison  ? 
Troubled  their  mirth  and  meeting  ?  made 

them  doubtful 
And  jealous  of  each  other  !  all  distracted  ! 
And,  i'  tlie  close,  uncertain  of  themselves  ? 
This  can  your  nK)ther  do,  my  dainty  DouceJ 
Take  any  shape  upon  her  !  and  delude 
The  senses  best  acquainted  with  their  owners ! 
llie  jolly  Robin,  who  hath  bid  this  feast, 
And  made  this  solemn  invitation, 
I  ha'  possessed  so  with  syke  dislikes 
Of  his  own  Marian,  that  all-be  he  know  her. 
As  doth  the  vauting  hart  his  venting  hind, 
He  ne'er  fra'  hence  sail  neis  her  i'  the  wind. 
To  his  first  liking. 

Don,  Did  you  so  distaste  him  '  ? 

Afau,  As  nir  as  her  proud  scorning  him 
could  'bate 
Or  blunt  the  edge  of  anv  lover's  temper. 

Dou.  But  were  you  like  her,  mother  ?' 


Mau.  So  like,  Douce, 
As  had  she  seen  me  her  sel',  her  scP  fc^ 

doubted  ' 

Whether  had  been  the  liker  of  the  tw&! 
This  can  your  mother  do,  1  tell  yoo,  dauf^ ' 

ter  ! 
I  ha'  but  dightje  yet,  i'  the  out-dress, 
And  'parel  of  £arine !  but  this  raimeot, 
These  very  weecb  sail  make  ye,  as  W 

coming 
In  view  or  ken  of  J^glamour,  your  form 
Shall  show  too  slippery  to  be  look'd  upon* 
And  all  the  forest  swear  you  to  be  she ! 
They  shall  rin  after  ye,  and  wage  the  odds, 
Upo*  their  own  deceived  sights,  ye  are  her' 
Whilst  she  (poor  lass)  is  stock'd  up  in  a  tier 
Your  brother  Lorel's  prize!    I  or  torn) 

largess 
Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  mi^ 

tress, 
Gif  shecan  be  reclaim' d  :  gif  not,  hhprefl 
And  here  he  comes  new  claithed,  like< 

prince  [sp<* 

Of  swineherds  I  syke  beseems!  dight  i'tfie 
Of  those  he  feeds  I  a  mighty  lord  S  swiiKl 


*  Did  you  so  di  stats  him  f] 
the  true  reading  is  distaste. 


We  have  here  the  same  corruption  as  in  the  prok^i 


Act  2.  Scene  2.] 
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cozninand  now  to  woo.    Left  step 

aside,  [door ! 

And  hear  bU  ioye-craft !  see,  he  opes  her 
And  Udces  her  by  the  hand,  and  helps  her 

forth ! 
This  b  true  courtship,  and  becomes  his  ray '. 

SCENE    II. 
Lord,  Earing,  Maudlin,  Douce, 

Loi\  '  Ye  kind  to  others,  but  ye  coy  to  me, 

Deft  mistress  !  whiter  than  the  cheese  new 

prest !  [curd  ! 

Smoother  than  creani !  and  softer  than  the 
"VVhy  start  ye  from  me  ere  ye  hear  me  tell 
My  woomg  errand,  and  what  rents  I  have  ? 
Large  herds  and  pastures!  swine  and  kie 

mine  own ! 
*  And  though  my  na'se  be  camus'd,  my  lip^ 

thick,  [such ! 

And  my  chin  bristled  !  Pan,  great  Pan,  ¥ras 
Who  was  thechief  of  herdsmen,  ai:d  our  sire ! 
I  am  iia'  fay  \  na'  incubus !  na'  changlin ! 
But  a  good'man,  that  lives  o'  my  awn  gecr. 
This  house !  these  grounds !    this  stock  is 

all  my  awn ! 
Ear,  How  better  'twere  to  me,  this  were 

not  known  I 


jlfott.  She  likes  it  not:  but  it  is  boasted 

well! 
Lor.  An  hundred  udders  for  the  pail  I  have. 
That  gi'  me  milk  and  curds,  that  make  me 

cheese 
To  cloy  the  markets  !  twenty  swarm  of  bees, 
Whilk  (all  the  summer)  hum  about  the  hive. 
And  bring  me  wax  and  honey  in  belive  ^ 
An  aged  oak,  the  king  of  all  the  field. 
With  a  broad  beech  tnere  grows  before  my 

dur. 
That  mickle  mast  unto  the  ferm  doth  yield. 
A  chestnut,  whilk  hath  larded  mony  a  swine. 
Whose  skins  I  wear  to  fend  me  fra'  the  cold. 
A  poplar  green,  and  with  a  kerved  seat. 
Under  whose  shade  I  solace  in  the  heat; 
And  thence  can  see  gang  out  and  in  my 

neat.  [doth  meet, 

Twa  trilland  brooks,  each  (from  his  sprmg) 
And  make  a  river  to  refresh  my  feet :  * 
In  which  each  morning,  ere  the  sun  doth 

rise, 
I  look  myself,  and  clear  my  pleasant  eyes. 
Before  I  pipe ;  for  therein  I  nave  skill 
'Bove  other  swineherds.    Bid  me,  and  I  will 
Straight  play  to  you,  and  make  you  melody. 
Ear,  By  no  means.    Ah  !  to  me  all  min- 

strelsie 


'  Tins  is  inte  courtship^  and  becomes  Ms  rat.]  All  the  copies  give  us  the  line  as  it  stands 
above ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  is  the  acceptation  ot  the  word  nw.  I  can  assign  it 
two  senses,  both  which  comport  well  enough  with  the  place  it  stands  in.  The  first  coniec- 
ture  h,  that  the  poet  might  possibly  have  written  ra\  for  rank,  or  station^  and  this  abbre- 
viature of  the  word  agrees  with  the  rest  of  the  dialect  used  in  the  play.  11ie  other,  which 
I  think  most  preferable,  is  this :  that  ray  should  be  marked  with  an  apostrophe  at  the  be- 
ginning, 'ray  ;  as  the  abbreviation  of  array,  dress.  Tlie  word  occurs  m  Chaucer,  and  the 
glossary  interprets  it  by  array,  order : 

*'  With  ladies  faire,  in  carrollinK  to  gone, 
*'  And  se  ther  roiale  renkls  in  flieir  rose.'* 

Testament  of  Cresdde,  y.  id. 
'  Lor.  Ye  kind  to  others,  but  ye  coy  to  me, 

D^l  mistress !  wldter  than  the  cheese  new  prest  /]  There  is  much  natural  beauty 
io  these  speeches  of  Lore! ;  and  the  rustic  cast  of  the  imagery  is  entirely  conformable  to 
the  erotesque  character  of  the  speaker.    I  must  not  omit  observing  that  the  whole  is 


the  grotesque  character  of  the  speaker,  i  must  not  omit  observing 
skctcti'd  out  from  the  song  of  Pol^hemus  to  his  mistress  Galatea,  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
lib.  13.  but  Jonson  hath  with  great  judgment  omitted  many  of  the  turns  of  wit  which  occur 
in  Ovid,  and  preserved  that  Doric  simplicity  which  appears  in  Theocritus,  from  whom  the 
subject  is  taken.  MoUior  fy  cycniplumis,  fy  lacte  coacto,  says  the  Latin  poet ;  but  Jonson's 
whiter  than  the  cheese  new  prest,  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  AivM7i^mu^«r  moliiuw,  Theocr. 
idyll,  xi.  And  in  general,  he  seems  more  taken  with  the  descriptkm  in  Theocritus,  than 
vfith  the  fancies  of  Ovid. 

^  And  though  my  na*se  be  camus*d,  nu  lips  thick. 

And  my  chin  bristled.']  Ovid  has  selected  part  of  these  circumstances,  but  given 
a  yery  puerile  turn  to  them  at  the  end : 

Nee,  mea  quod  duris  horrent  densissima  setis 

Corpora,  turj^e  puta  ;  turpis  sine  Jrondibus  arbor. 
The  flatness  of  his  nose  is  wholly  from  Theocritus: 

What  follows  of  his  likeness  to  the  god  Pan,  is  inserted  with  great  art ;  and  what  Virgil 
himself,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  Alexis,  would  probably  have  mentioned,  had  he  touched 
upon  the  same  subject.  The  ostentation  of  his  wealth,  and  number  of  his  cattle,  arc  in 
both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  poets.  / 

^  And  bring  me  wax  and  honey  in  bt  live.]  The  two  last  words  have  no  meaning,  and 
are  corrupted  from  an  expression  common  in  the  old  £nglish  and  Scotch  poets.  The  real 
word  is  dlive,  or  bilite,  for  it  is  variously  spelt;  the  meaning,  directly,  immediately,  or 
mUiOui  any  more  ado. 
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[Acts.  Sees) 


It  irksome,  as  are  you* 

Lot.  Why  scorn  you  me  ? 
Because  I  am  a  herdsman,  and  feed  swine ! 
\He  drttoii  out  other  preaenU, 
I  am  a  lord  of  other  geer !  this  fine 
Smooth  bawson's  cub^  the  young  grtce  of  a 

gray** 
Twatynyurshins,  and  this  ferret  gay.  . 

Mar.  Out  on  'em  !  what  are  these } 

Lor.  I  give  'cm  ye. 
As  presents,  mistress. 

Jsar.  O  the  fiend  and  thee  I 
Gar  take  them  hence :   they  fewmand  all 
the  clauthcs,  [mer  lown  % 

And  prick  my  coats  :  hence  with  'em,  11  m- 
Thy  vcnnin  and  thyself,  thyself  art  one  ; 
I  lock  me  up.  All's  well  when  thou  art  gone. 

SCENE    III. 

Lord,  Maudlin,  Douce, 

Lor,  Did  you  hear  this }  she  wish'd  me 
at  tlie  fiend. 
With  all  my  presents  ! 

Mau.  A  tu  lucky  end 
She  wishend  thee,  toul  limmer !  drity  lown ! 
Gud  faith,  it  duills  me  tliat  I  am  thy  mother ! 
And  see,  thy  sister  scorns  thee  for  her  bro- 
ther !  [hedgehogs  ? 
Thou  woo  thy  love,  thy  mistress,  with  twa 
A  stiukand  brock,  a  polecat?  out  thou  houlet ! 
.  Thou  shouId*st  ha'  given  her  a  madge-owl ! 
and  then  [spiegle ! 
•  Th'  hadst  made  a  present  o'  thyself,  owl- 
Dou.  Why,  mother,  I  have  heard  ye  bid 
to  give: 
And  often  as  the  cause  calls. 

McM.  I  know  well. 
It  is  a  witty  part  sometimes  to  give. 
But  what  ?  to  wham  ?  no  monsters !   nor  to 
maidens ! 


He  suld  present  them  wifii  male  pkai 
thinffi,  I 

Things  natuiaiy  and  what  all  woma  coitfl 

To  see,  the  common  (MU-ent  of  us  all ! 

Which  maids  will  twire  at  'tween  tbfirw 
gers  thus !  [tbr 

With  which  his  sire  gat  him  !  he's  get  aJ 

And  so  beget  posterity  upon  her! 

This  he  should  do !  (fahe  gddes)  g»g  w 

fait, 
y  turns  betimes :  or  I's  gartshl 
Thy  new  breikes  fra'  thee,  and  thy  doblelL, 
The  talleur  and  the  sowter  sail  unda* 
All  tliey  ha*  made ;  except  thou  wak 

woo !  ILordgKtm 

Don.  Gud  mother,  gif  you  cliiik  la 

.   he'll  do  wairs.  rdcviftci 

Man.    Hang  him  :     I   geif  him  to  tir 

But  ye,  my  Douce,  1  charge  ye,  shevTV 

sell  [n, 

Tu  all  the  shepherds  bauldly  :  gainc  aaae 
Be  micket  i'  their  eye,  frequent  and  rageK 
And  ^if  they  ask  ye  of  Elarine,  j 

Or  ot  tlicse  claithes,  say,  that  I  ga"rnid 
And  say  no  more.  I  ha'  that  wark  in  bkj 
That  web  upo'  the  luime,  shall  gar  'cm  w 
By  then,  they  feeling  their  own  frig|ibH 

fears,  j 

I'  is  pu'  the  world  or  nature  'bout  their»l 
But,  hear  ye.  Douce,  because  ycmayad 

me  I 

In  mony  shapes  to-day,  where-e'eryois: 
This  browdred  belt  with  characters/'tiiL 
A  Gypsan  lady,  and  a  right  bcldaioe 
Wrought  it  by  moon-shine,  for  mCi  * 

star-light, 
Upo'  your  crannam's  grave,  that  voyniEi 
We  earth' a  her  in  the  shades;  wheB« 

dame  Hecate 
Made  it  her  gaing  night  over  the  VxA-^ 
With  all  the'  barkand  par '^h-ti  keyset  at  k 


-TltUfine 


Swooik  bawsom's  cub,  the  yomig  GKicE  qf  a  g;ray.']    A  bear's  cub,  aodtl* 
young  ones  of  a  badger.    So  likewise  Ovid  from  TheocAus, 

Irtveni  gemmos  fpti  tecum  ludere  possiiU 

Villv^ai  ctUuloi  111  sunmiii  moniious  ursa. 
A  grice  is  properly  z  sucking  pig,  and  so  used  by  the  Scotch  poets ;  for  tlius  bishop  D^ 
translates  the  following  lines  of  Virgil ; 

Littoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibus  sus, 

Triginta  cuoituni  fatus  cnixa  Jaccbit.  iEn.  3.  ver.  389. 

"  And  under  ane  auk  fyndis  into  thatstede, 

"  Ane  grete  sow  ferryit  of  grises  tliretty  hede." 

' ^ —  fience  with  'em,  limmer  lown.]    i.  e.  nmngrel  clown.    So  Junius  intffprt 

the  word  linimer :  but  the  etymology  assigned  from  Skinner,  seems  to  be  wrong.  A'tfi'^ 
or  liemer,  is  a  dog  for  the  chiace,  so  called  from  the  team,  or  leash,  in  which  bevasheid 
till  let  loose  upon  the  game.  A  loro,  lyemmer  appdlatur  is,  quern  ierinarium  4r  ^^""^ 
latine  nominavimus.  Nam  lyemme  nostra  Ungud  tomm  sign^kat.  Caius  de  CaoibiB  ft 
tain.    JJmmer  lown  is  common  in  the  Scotch  poets. 

*  W  luidst  made  a  present  of  iftyae^^  owl-spiscle.]  The  same  with  ulenr^k^  ^ 
owl-glass.    The  original  of  the  expression  is  explained  in  the  Poetaster  J 

*  /f^t//i  all  t/te  BAB.K  AUDparisn-tikcs  set  at  Aer.]  The  corruption  in  this  vene,  ^ 
runs  through  all  the  editions,  is  very  easily  removed.  Bark  and  parish  tikes,  should  b< 
barkand,  the  participle  with  a  Saxon  termination,  for  barking.  We  have  several  instio^ 
in  this  play,  where  tlie  author  hatli  chose  the  old  ending  in  and,  for  the  modern  one  Id  t^- 
The  very  next  line  supplieis  us  with  one ;  and  it  is  done  with  judgment ;  to  throw  id >i^ 

tifix 
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Whiie  I  sat  whyrland  of  ray  hracen  spindle : 
At  every  twisted  thrid  my  rock  let  fly 
Unto  the  sew'ster,  who  wd  sit  rae  nigiiy 
Under  the  town  turopike ;  which  ran  each 

spell 
She  stitched  in  the  work,  and  knrt  it  well. 
See  ye  take  tent  to  this '%  and  ken  your 

mother. 

SCENE    IV. 

Mmian,  MeUifieur,  Aauc, 

Mar.  How  do  you,  sweet  Amie,  yrt  ? 
Md»  She  cannot  tell ; 
!f  she  could  sleepi,  sbesays,  she  should  do  weH. 


She  leek  a  kurt,  but  sphere,  she  cannot  show 
Any  least  sign,  that  she  is  hurt  or  no. 
Her  poin'fi  not  doubt&il  to  her ;  but  the  seat 
Of  ^r  fiam  4s.    Her  thoughts  too  work  and 

beat, 
Opprest  witk  cares :  but  why  she  cannot  say. 
Ail  matter  of  her  care  is  quite  away. 

Mar.  Hath  any  vermin  broke  into  your 

fokl? 
Or  any  rot  scicM  on  )^ur  flock  ?  or  cold  } 
"Or  liath  your  feitmgram  burst  his  hard 

horn  ? 
Or  any  ewe  iter  -fleece  i  or  bag  bath  torn. 
My  gtwtle  Aniie  ? 
Am.  Marian,  none  of  these. 


ti<|ue  air  upon  the  piece  :  especially  in  this  romantic  description  of  the  embroidered  girdle. 
Our  old  authors  are  fpccyuest  in  the  use  of  this  Saxon  coding;  and  k  is  generally  corrupted 
at  the  press.    Thus  we  read  in  Spenser, 

*'  His  glitter  and  armour  shined  fer  away  ;*' 
where  we  have  the  same  mistake  with  that  above,  in  dividing  the  participle  giliUerand. 
Another  of  the  same  nature  t>ccurs  tii  the  last  scene  of  Shak^are's  Troiiiu  amCressida. 
As  this  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  ray  friend  Mr.  Sympson,  i  beg  leave  to  communicate  it, 
with  bis  remarks  and  correction.    1  ne  line  is, 

**  Make  wetU  and  Niobes  of  our  maids  and  wives." 
Mr.  Watbwton  reads  welling  Niobes  ;  but  be  has  overlooked  the  true  word,  though  he  has 
hit  the  sense.    For  certainly  the  old  readit^  was,  make  weUand  Niobes.    Some  ignorant 
transcriber  had  wrote,  make  weH  und  Nidbu^  which,  when  it  came  to  the  press,  not  being 
sense,   had  an  ^  put  to  voeti;  and  thence  came  wdU  xmd  Ai^hea,  Stc,     The  word  tike 
signifies  a  dog,  end  is  yet  used  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  northern  parts  of  England :  indeed  all 
the  rustic  speeches  in  this  play,  are  a  specimen  of  the  northern  dialect    The  progress  of 
Hecate  over  new-made  graves,  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  are  taken  from  the  supersti- 
tlons  of  antiquity ;  Theocritus  describes  her  in  t£e  same  manner : 
Eaeaela,  t»v  xau  arnvXaxiS  rpofMOtlt 
Tf^ofAiMv  wofcifv  tftar'  d^««,  K»t  yiMhxmf/M^       Idyll.  2, 

*•  Unto  thi  sew^sler,  wlio  did  sit  me  nigh, 

Under  the  totvn  turn-piice ;  which  ran  each  spell 
She  stitched  in  the  zvork,  and  knit  it  xvell. 

See  that  you  take  tent  to  tlus.']  There  is  a  difficulty  in  these  lines,  which  at 
first  much  perplexed  nie ;  but  the  reader,  I  hope,  will  think  the  followinR  iuterpretation  in 
some  measure  gets  rid  of  it.  'Y)^^'8'wUter,  or  spinster,  is  said  to  sit  unoer  the  town  turn- 
pike :  but  what  is  that  ?  the  same  with  what  is  now  more  usually  callied  a  ium-stile,  often 
placed  at  the  end  of  towns,  for  preventing  horses  from  coming  into  the  foot-way.  In  this 
sense  it  occui^  in  our  author's  Staple  of' News, 

"  I  move  upon  my  axle  like  a  turnpike."  Act  3. 
And  so  it  is  at  this  day  used  in  the  neighbouring  county,  where  part  of  the  scene  lies. 
What  follows  leads  us  to  imagine,  that  this  turnpike,  by  its  whirling  motion,  served  to  knit 
the  spell  more  firmly  into  the  work  they  were  about ;  just  as  we  see  the  wheel  commonly 
made  use  of  in  twisting  the  several  cords  which  compose  a  rope  or  piece  of  twine  ;  though 
we  may  suppose  likewise  that  the  turnpike  only  ran,  or  turned  round,  as  the  spell  was  rqpeat* 
ing ;  and  served  in  the  nature  of  the  antient  Rhombus,  which  was  of  constant  use  in  ma- 
gical incantations.  Jonson  seenis  to  have  alluded  likewise  to  the  story  of  the  antient  Des- 
tinies or  Parcc,  one  of  which  held  the  distaff,  whilst  another  spun  the  thread.  The  ex- 
pressions he  here  uses  are  classical,  and  what  the  old  poets  employ,  when  speaking  of  these 
fatal  sisten ; 

which  ran  each  spctl. 

She  stitched  in  the  work,  and  knit  it  well. 
In  this  view  the  words,  ran  each  spelt,  which  would  appear  otherwise  obscure,  are  pertinent 
and  clear.     Catullus  uses  the  same  phrase  in  the  chorus  line,  where  they  are  singing  the 
future  birth  and  fortunes  of  Achilles,  at  the  wedding  of  Pcleus : 

Currite,  ducentes  siibtemina,  carrite  fiisi. 
And  to  tills  Virgil  seems  to  allude  in  his  Eclogue  to  Pollio ; 

Talia  secla  suis  dicebant^  currite,  Jusis 

Concordes  siabili  faiorum  numine  parcce. 
In  the  last  line,  the  particle  thai  is  superfluous  \Aake  tent,  is  take  notice,  take  hied  to  it. 
tl  Or  hath  your  feitinc  ram,]    i.  e.  butting,  fighting  ram. 
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[Act  3.  Scenel. 


Mot.  Ha'  you  been  stuDg  by  warn,  or 

angry  bees }  [briar  ? 

Or  ras'd  wiUi  some  rude  bramble  or  rough 

Am*  No,  Marian,  my  disease  is  somewhat 

nigher. 
I  weep,  and  boil  away  myself  in  tears ; 
And  then  my  panting  heart  would  dry  those 

fears: 
I  bum,  thoueh  all  the  forest  lend  a  shade  ; 
And  freeze,  though  the  whole  wood  one  fire 

were  made. 
Afar.  Alas !  [briar, 

Am.  I  often  have  been  torn  with  thorn  and 
Both  in  the  leg  and  foot,  and  somewhat 

higher  : 
Yet  gave  not  then  such  fearfiil  shrieks  as 

these.    Ah ! 
I  often  hare  been  stung  too  with  curst  bees. 
Yet  not  remember  that  I  then  did  quit 
Either  my  company  or  mirth  for  it.    Ah  ! 
And  therefore  what  it  is  that  I  feel  now. 
And  know  no  cause  of  it,  nor  where,  nor 

how. 
It  entered  in  me,  nor  least  print  can  see, 
I  feel,  afflicts  me  more  than  briar  or  bee. 

Oh !  [birth. 

How  often,  when  the  sun,  heaven's  brightest 
Hath  with  his  buminp:  fervour  clett  the  earth. 
Under  a  spreading  elm  or  oak,  hard  by 
A  cool  clear  fountain,  could  I  sleeping  lie 
Safe  from  the  heat  ?  but  now  no  shady  tree, 
Nor  purling  brook,  can  my  refreshing  be. 
Oft  when  the  i^ieadows  were  grown  rough 

with  froist. 
The  rivers  ice-bound,  and  their  currents  lost. 
My  thick  warm  fleece  I  wore,  was  my 

defence ;  [thence. 

Or  large  good  fires  I  made,  drave  winter 
But  now  my  whole  flocks  fells,  nor  this  thick 

grove, 
Knflam'd  to  ashes,  can  ray  cold  remove, 
it  is  a  cold  and  heat  that  does  out-go 
All  sense  of  winters,  and  of  summers  so. 

SCENE    V. 
'RMn  Hoodj  Clarion,  Lionel,  Alkcn. 
Rob.  O,  are  you  here,  my  mistress  ? 
Mar.  1,  my  love ! 

[Stie  Meeing  him,  runs  to  embrace  him. 
Where  should  I  be  but  in  my  Robin's  arms  i 
The  sphere  which  1  delight  in  so  to  move  ! 
Rob.  What,  the  rude  ranger }  and  spied 
spy }  hand  off: 
You  are  for  no  such  rusticks. 

IHe  puts  her  back. 

Mar,  What  means  this,  [know  ye  ? 

Thrice  worthy  Clarion?    or  wise  Aiken? 

Rob,  'Las,  no  not  they !  a  poor  starv'd 

mutton's  carcase 


Would  better  fit  their  palates,  than  job 
venison. 
Mar,  What  riddle's  this?   unfold  jobf 

self,  dear  Robin. 
Rob,   You  ha'    not  sent    your  vton 
hence  by  Scatblock, 
To  mother  Maudlin  ? 

Mar.  I,  to  mother  Maudlin  ? 
Will  Scathlock  say  so  ? 

Rob.  Nay,  we  will  all  swear  so.        [». 

For  all  did  near  it  when  you  gave  the  dnp 

Both  Clarion,  Aiken,  Lionel,  and  myseH 

Mar.  Good  honest  shepherds,  mastenof 

your  flocks,  [li^; 

Simple  and  virtuous  men,  no  otheis  b^ 

Be  not  you  made  to  speak  against  your  cob* 

science,  [Tcnin 

I'hat  which  may  soil  the  truth.    IsfDdtk 

Away  by  Scathlock  ?  and  to  mother  Uai^ 

I'm? 
I  came  to  shew  it  here  to  Melltfleur, 
1  do  confess ;  but  Amie's  £iUing  ill 
Did  put  us  otf  it :  since  we  emploj'd  (» 

selves 
In  comforting  of  her.     O,  here  he  is ! 

[Scathlock  oftn 
Did  I,  sir,  bid  you  bear  away  the  veoin 
1  o  molher  Maudlin  ? 

Sea,  \,  gud  faith,  madam, 
'Did  you,  and  I  ha'  done  it. 
Mar,  What  ha'  you  done  ? 
Sea,  Obey'd  your  he&ts,  madam;  dm 

A  our  commands. 
Mar,  Done  my  commands,  dull  groom' 
fetch  it  again,  [art^ 

Or  kennel  with  the  hounds.     Are  tbcsetk 
Robin,  you  read  "  your  rude  ones  o*  tbf 
wood,  finp? 

To  countenance  your  quarrels  and  naik' 
Or  are  the  sports  to  entertain  your  friendt 
Those  formed  jealousies  ?  ask  of  Meliifl«v, 
If  I  were  ever  from  her,  here,  or  Amie, 
Since  I  came  in  with  them ;  or  saw  tk 

Scathlock 
Since  I  related  to  you  his  tale  o'  the  rava' 
Sea.  1,  say  you  so  ? 

[Scathk)ckgo««t 
Mel.  She  never  left  m v  side 
Since  1  came  here,  nor  I  ners. 

Cla,  This  is  strange  !  [tba' 

Our  best  of  senses  were  ileceiv'd,  our  ejn, 
Lio,  And  ears  too. 
Mar,  What  you  have  concluded  on, 
Make  good,  I  pray  you. 
Am,  O  my  heart,  my  heart !       [Ainie; 
Mar,  My  heart  it  is,  is  wounded,  jk^ 
Report  not  you  your  griefs :  I'll  tell  w  »• 
Mel,  Somebody  is  to  blame,  there  is  t 
fault 


-Are  these  lite  arts 


You  READ  vour  rude  onss  f  ]    Read  is  an  old  English  word  signil 
adoUe.    Hence  the  substantive  read,  or  rede,  for  counsel.    Thus  in  the 
Hopkins, 

*'  The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  lent 
"  To  wicked  read  his  ear." 


toUoAf 
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Mar,.  Try  if  you  can  take  rest    A  little 
slumber 
Will  much  refresh  you,  Amie. 
Alk,  What's  her  grief?  [is  happy. 

Mar,  She  does  not  know :  and  therein  she 

SCENE    VI. 

[To  them/]    John,  Maudlin^  and  Scathlock 
qfltr, 

John.  Here's  mother  Maudlin  come  to 

give  you  thanks,  [ceiv'd 

Madam,  for  some  late  gift  she  hath  re- 
Which  she's  not  worthy  of,  she  says,  but 

cracks, 
And  wonders  of  it ;  hops  about  the  bouse. 
Transported  with  the  joy.         [Site  danccth, 

Maud,  Send  me  a  stag  ! 
A  whole  stag,  madam,  and  so  fat  a  deer  ! 
So  fairly  hunted,  and  at  such  a  time  too  ! 
When  all  your  friends  were  here  ! 

Rob,  Do  YOU  mark  this,  Clarion  ? 
Her  own  acknowledgment  ? 

Maud.  'Twas  such  a  bounty 
And  honour  done  to  your  poor  beads- woman, 
I  know  not  how  to  owe  it,  but  to  thank  you ; 
And  that  I  come  to  do :  I  shall  go  round. 
And  giddy  with  the  toy  of.the  good  turn. 
[^Shc  turns  round  till  she  falls, 

^'  Look  out,  look  out,  gay  folk  about, 
"  And  see  me  spin  the  nng  Tm  in 
*'  Of  mirth  and  glee,  with  thanks  for  fee 
"  The  heart  puts  on,  for  th'  venison 
'*  My  lady  sent,  which  shall  be  spent 
"  In  draughts  of  wine,  to  fume  up  fine 
"  Into  the  brain,  and  down  again 
*'  Fall  in  a  swoon,  upo'  the  grown." 

Rob,  Look  to  her,  she  is  mad. 
Maud,  My  son  hath  sent  you 
A  pot  of  strawberries,  gather  d  i'  the  wood 
rHis  hogs  would  else  have  rooted  up,  or 

trod") 
With  a  choice  dish  of  wildingt  here,  to  scald 
And  mingle  with  your  cream. 

Mar.  Thank  you,  good  Maudlin, 
And  thank  your  son.    Go,  bear  'em  in  to 

Much  [mother, 

Th*  acater^  let  him    thank  her.    Surely, 
You  were  mistaken^or  my  woodmen  more. 
Or  most  myseK,  to  send  you  all  our  store 
Of  venison^  hunted  for  ourselves  this  day ! 
You  will  not  take  it»  mother,  I  dare  say. 
If  we'll  entreat  you,  when  you  know  our 

guests:  I 

»'  His  hogs  XDOuld  else  have  rooted  yp,  or  trod,"]  •  This  reminds  us  of  the  Calabrian  host's 
civility  in  Horace,  from  whom  it  seems  to  be  copied. 
Ut  libet,  httc  porcis  hodie  comedenda  reUnques. 
**  No  BKOCHSt  tum,'\    A  broche  is  explained  to  signify  a  spit, 
^*  And  the  old  mokt-mal  on  fas  sldn 

Now  prick,  and  iicht  withouten  bun.]    Mort-mal  it  9n  old  sore,  or  goMrene: 
witiunUen  bUn  is  without  ceasing  ;  from  the  A.  S.  hlimian,  to  cease,  leave  of.    And  Jonsoa 
seems  to  have  had  Chaucer's  character  of  the  cook  in  his  eye ; 
''  But  great  harme  was  it,  as  it  thought  me, 
"  That  on  his  shynnc  a  fnor-maH  had  he.'*— — ChauccF. 


Red  deer  is  head  still  of  the  forest  feasts.* 
Maud,  But  I  knaw  ye,  aright  free-hearted 
lady. 
Can  spare  it  out  of  superfluity :  [hours, 

I  have  departit  it  'mong  my  po<»*  neigli- 
To  speak  your  largess. 

Mar.  I  not  gave  it,  mother.  [place 

You  have  done  wrong  then :  I  know  how  to 
My  gifts,  and  where ;  and  when  to  find  my 

seasons 
To  give,  not  throw  away  my  courtesies. 
Maud.  Count  you  this  thrown  away  ? 
Mar.  What* s  ravish'd  from  me 
I  count  it  worse,  as  stol'n  :  1  lose  my  thanks. 
But  leave  this  quest :  they  fit  not  you  nor 

me, 
Maudlin,  contentions  of  this  quality. 
How  now  ?  [Scathlock  enters. 

Sea.    Your   stag's   return'd    upon    my 
shoulders, 
He  has  found  his  way  into  the  kitchen  again 
With  his  two  legs  ;'if  now  your  cook  can 
dress  him.  [beat  me, 

'Slid,  I  thought  the  swineherd  would  ha' 
He  looks  so  big!   the  sturdy  karl,  lewd 
Lorel! 
Mar,  There,  Scathlock,  for  thy  pains, 
thou  hast  deserv'd  it. 

[Marian  gives  kirn  gold, 
Mhud.  Do  you  give  a  thing,  and  take  a 

thins,  madam  ? 
Mar,  No,  Maudlin,  you  had  imparted  t« 
your  neighbours ;  [wrong. 

As  much  good  do*t  them :  I  ha'  done  no 

The  First  Charm. 
Maud,  "  The  spit  stand  still,  no  broches 
turn  »*       • 
'*  Before  the  fire,  but  let  it  bum 
"  Both  sides  and  hanches,  till  the 

whole 
**  Converted  be  int&one  cole," 

Cla,  What  devil's  pater-noster  mumbles 

she  ?  [witchery. 

Alk,  Stay,,  you  will  hear  more  of  her 

IL 
Maud,  *'  The  swilland  dropsic  enter  in 

"  The  lazy  cuke,  and  swell  his 

skin; 
'<  And  the  old  mort-mal  on  his  shin 
"  Now  prick,  and  itch,  withouten 
blln  »*." 
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[Act  2.  SccDel. 


Clo,  Sp€ak  out,  hajl,  vn  may  kear  your 
devil's  mattins. 

III. 

Afaud.  ''  The  pane  we  call  St.  Anton's 

fire, 

"  The  gout,  or  what  we  can  desire, 

*'  To  cramp  a  cuke,   in  even' 

fimb,  [him." 

"  Bef#re  Ihey  dine,  yet  seize  oa 

^ik»  A  foul  ill  spirit  bath  possessed  her. 

Jm.  O  Karol,  Karol,  call  him  back  again. 

Lio.  Her  thoughts  do  work  upon  her  in 
her  slumber. 
And  may  express  some  part  of  her  disease. 

Bob.  Observe,  and  mark,  but  trouble  not 
her  ease. 

Am.  0,0. 

Mar.  How  is*t,  Amic  ? 

MeL  Wherefore  start  vou  ?    ' 

j4m.  O,  Karrol,  he  is  fair  and  sweet. 

A£aud.  What  then?  [men? 

Are  there  not  flowers  as  sweet  and  fair  as 
The  lily  is  foir,  and  rose  is  sweet ! 

Jm-  I, so! 
Let  all  the  roses  and  the  lilies  go : 
Kaffol  is  only  fair  to  me ! 

Mat.  And  why? 

Am»  Alas,  for  CLarol,  Marian,  I  could  die. 
Karol,  he  singeth  sweetly  too ! 

Maud.  What  then  r  [men  ? 

Are  there  not  birds  sina  sweeter  far  than 

Am,  I  grant  the  linet,  lari^,  and  bull-finch 
sing. 
But  best  the  dear  good  angel  of  the  spring, 
The  nightingale  '*. 

Maud.  Then  why  ?  then  why,  alone. 
Should  his  notes  please  you  ? 

Am.  I  not  long  agone 
Took  a  delight  with  wanton  kids  to  play, 
And  sport  with  little  lambs  asummer's-day ! 
And  view  their  frisks !  metbought  it  was  a 

.  sight 
Of  joy  to  see  my  two  brave  rams  to  fight ! 
Now  Karol  only  all  delight  doth  move. 
All  that  is  Karrol,  Karrol  L  approve »' ! 

This  very  morning  but 1  did  bestow 

(It  was  a  little  'gainst  my  will  1  know) 
A  single  kiss  upon  the  silly  swain, 
And  now  I  wish  that  very  kiss  again. 
His  lip  is  softer,  sweeter  than  the  rose ; 
His  mouth  and  tongue  with  dropping  honey 
flows. 


The  reKsh  of  it  was  a  pleasing  thin^. 

Maud.  Yet,  like  the  bees,  ithadallik 

sting.  [row  dftp: 

Am.  And  sunk,  and  sticks  yet  in  ny  nir- 

And  what  doth  hurt  me,  I  now  wish  to  k«^ 

Mar,  Alas,  how  innocent  her  story  is ! 

Am.  I  do  remember^  Marian,  I  have  oft 

With  pleasure  kist  my  lambs  and  puppies 

soft: 
And  once  a  dainty  fine  roe-fawn  I  had, 
Of  whose  out-skipping  bounds^  i  was  ai  |^ 
Aa  of  my  health  :  and  him  I  oft  would  Lis: 
Yet  had  his  no  such  sting  or  pain  as  the. 
They  never  prick*d  or  hurt  my  heart.  M 

for 
They  were  so  blunt  and  dull,  [  wHh  ■ 
more.  [thiiswfrt 

But  this,  that  hurts  and  pncks>  doth  picas; 
Mingle<l  with  sowre,  I  wish  agsun  to  nieft:. 
And  that  delay,  metliinks,  niost  tedious  is, 
That  keeps  or  hiodcrs  roe  of  Karol's  kis. 
Mar.  We'll  send  for  him,  sweet  Amie,to 

come  to  you. 
Maud.  But  L  will  keep  bim  off,  if  cbrev 
will  do  it 

IShc  g9es  marmmi^  m^ 
Chu  Do  you  mark  the  munBunag  ^ 

how  slie  doth  BHitler  ? 
Bob.  \  kke  her  not    And  less  her  id» 
ncrs  now.  ^  1 

Alk.  She  is  a  shrewd  deformed  piece,: 

vow. 
Lio.  As  crooked  as  her  body. 
Rob.  I  believe 
:  She  can  take  any  shape,  as  Scathlock  sa}* 
Alk.  She  may  deceive  the  sense,  but  rally 
}  She  cannot  change  herself. 

Rob.  Would  1  could  see  her 
i  Once  more  in  Marian's  form !  for  I  am  cf^ 
tain 

Now,  it  was  she  abus*d  ue ;  as  I  think 
;  My  Marian,  and  my  love,  now  miMcciit: 
I  Which  faith  I  seal  unto  her  with  this  ka, 
And  call  yow  aitl  to  witness  of  my  peoairr. 
Alk.  It  was  believ'd  before,  but  now  cod- 
firm'd> 
That  we  have  seen  the  mossier. 

SCENE    VII. 

\Tothcm.']  Tuck,  John,  Much,  ScaHd. 

Tuek,  Hear  you  how 
Poor  Tom  «ho  CD«fe  ia  taken !  all  his  joi* 


"  But  best,  ike  d^argnpd  angel  qf  the  spring. 

The  nightingale.']  This  exquisitely  poetical  description  of  the  nightingale,  is  a  liter* 
translation  from  the  Greek  of  Sappho :  angel  ia  used  in  its  original-  signaicatma  rf  * 
messenger,  or  harbinger ; 

*'  All  that  is  Karol,  Karol  /  apprmx.']  We  cannot  heip  observing  the  lepeliHo"  ^  V* 
name  of  Karol,  in  this  and  the  preceding  verses,  which  Amie  see«B  to  (>wel^  oft  wi*  a  J^l 
l^lar  delight.  This  is  an  effect  of  the  poet's  art ;  and  a  beaufy  of  the  mne  kind  witfc  ^ 
in  Horace, 

Cum  tu,  lydia,  Tekphi 

Cervicem  roseam,  cerea  Tekphi 
JLtatdUs  brachia,  ^c,    lib,  1*.  od.  13. 
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Do  crack,  as  if  h'n  Kmbt  were  titd  with 
points:  ^    [rack 

His  whole  frame  slackens ;  and  %  kind  of 
Runs  fK>wn  ak>ng  the  spomdil^  of  his  hack ; 
A  gout  or  cra«t«  no^vr  seiaeth  •»  bis  head. 
Then  fiaills  into  his  feet;  his  knee»are  lead ; 
And  he  can  sttr  his  cither  hand  no  mere 
Them  a  dead  stumps  to  hi»  office,  d&  hefeute. 
Alk.  He  is  bewitched. 
Cla.  This  i»  an  argument 
Both  of  her  malice  and  her  power^  we  see. 
j4lk,  bh«"  must  by  some  oevlee  restrained 
be. 
Or  she'll  go  far  in  mischief 

Rob.  Advise  how. 
Sage  shepherd,  we  tholl  pot  it  straight  in 
practice. 
Alk,  Send  forth  your  woodoien  tben,  into 
the  walks. 
Or  let  *em  prick  her  footing  hence ;  a  witch 
Is  sure  a  creatui^  of  melaoeheiy. 
And  will  be  found  or  sitting  in  ber  fourm. 
Or  else,  at  relief,  like  a  hare. 

Cla.  You  speak, 
Aiken,  as  if  you  knew  the  sport  of  wltel»- 

hunting. 
Or  stovtifig  of  »  bog. 

lEnter  George  to  tke  hmt&mm ;  toko  by 
themselves  continue  the  scene ;  ilie  rest 
going  off. 
Mob.  Go,  sirs,  abo««  it. 
Take  George,  here,  with  you,  he  can  help 

to  lind  her ; 
Leave  Tuck  and  Much  behind  to  dress  the 

dinner, 
I'thecook^sukead. 

Muc.  We'll  care  to  get  that  done. 
Rob.  Come,  Marian,  let's  withdraw  into 
the  bower. 

SCENE    VIII. 

John,  Scarlet,  Scatldock,  George,  Aiken. 

Jolm.  Bare  sport,  I  swear,  this  hunting  of 
the  witch 
Will  make  us. 
Scar.  Let's  advise  upon't  like  huntsmen. 
Geo.  An'  we  can  spy  her  once,  she  is  our 

own. 
Scat,  First,  think  which  way  she  fourmeth, 
on  what  wind ; 
Or  north,  or  south. 

Geo.  Fofas  the  shepherd  said, 
A  wi(ei»  Is  a  kmd  of  hare. 

Sea$.  And  marks  the  weather, 
As  the  hare  does. 
John.  Where  shall  we  hope  to  find  her? 
[Aiken  returns. 


jilk.  1  h»ve  SBk'd  Iea;ve  to  assist  you,  joUy 
huntsmen,  [you ; 

If  aft  old  shepkeid  nay  be  heard  amoiig^ 
Nor  jear'd  or  laugh!  at 

John.  Father,  you  will  see 
Robin  lloodf  a  houahold  know  more  courtesy. 
ScaL  W^M»  scorns  at  eid,peelsoffhi»  own 

youag  hairs. 
Jlk.  Ye  say  right  well:   know  ye  the 

witches  dell  ? 
Semr,  No  more  than  i  do  know  the  walks 

of  hell. 
j4lk.  Within  a  gloomy  dingle^' she  doth 
dwell,  [briars, 

Down  in  a  pit,  o'ergrowu  with  brakes  and 
Close  by  the  ruins  of  a  shaken  abbey. 
Torn  with  an  earthquake  down  unto  tbe 
ground,  [nel- house, 

'Mongst  graves  and  grots,  near  an  old  char- 
Where  your  shall  find  her  sitting  in  bet 

fourm. 
As  feavful  and  mebncholioue  as  that 
She  is  about;  with  caterpillar's  kells. 
And    knoCty  cob-webs^   rounded   in   with 

speib: 
Thence  she  steaJs  forth  to  relief  in  the  fogs 
And  rotten  mists,  upon  the  fens  and  bogs, 
Down  tio  the  drowned  lands  of  Lincolnshire  ; 
To  make  evws  cast  their  kuiiibs  !  swine  eat 

their  farrow ! 
The  house-wives  tun  not  wot  k  !  nor  the  milk 

churn ! 
Writhe  chiUlren's  wrists!    aiKl  suck  their 

breath  in  sleep  ! 
Get  vials  of  their  blood  !  and  where  tbe  sea 
Casts  up  his  slimy  owze,  search  for  a  weed 
To  open  locks  with,  and  to  rivet  charms, 
Planted  about  her  in  the  wicked  feat 
Of  all  her  mischief,  which  are  manifold. 

John.  I  wonder  such  a  story  could  be  told 
Of  her  dire  deeds. 

Geo.  I  thought  a  witch's  banks 
Had  inclos'd  nothing  but  the  merry  pranks 
Of  some  old  woman. 
Scar.  Yes,  her  malice  more ! 
Scat.  As  it  would  quickly  appear  had  we 
the  store 
Of  his  collects. 

Geo.  I,  this  gud  learned  man 
Can  speak  her  right. 
Scar.  He  knows  her  shifts  and  haunts ! 
Atk.  And  all  her  wiles  and  turns.    The 
venom' d  plants 
Wherewith  she  kills.'  where  th^  sad  man- 
drake grows. 
Whose  groans  are  deathful !  the  dead-nvrm- 

ming  night-shade ! 
The  stupifying  hemlock !  adders  tongue ! 


»•  ff^kfUn  a  gloomy  mWBiB  she  dbth  dxoeU.'J  DirMe  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies,  but 
Mr.  Sympson  suspects  it  a  cormption ;  the  word  he  would  substitute  in  its  room  is  dingle f 
wMeK  hfotb  the  aRithonty  of  MHton  in  his  Conms : 

«  — I  know  each  alley, 

"  Dingjbe,  and  bushy  dell  of  this  dark  wood." 
We  hate  tbe  same  mistake  hi  the  accotmt  of  the  scenery ;  where  the  witches  ^^mble  should 
lite  ding^^ 
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And  martagtn**!   the  shrieks  of  luckless 

owls  [sdr ! 

We  hear !  and  croaking  night-crows  in  the 
Green-bellied  snakes!  olue  fire-drakes  in 

the  sky ! 
And  giddy  flittcr-mice  with  leather  wings  I 
The  scaly  beetles,  with  their  habergeons. 
That  make  a  humming  murmur  as  they  fly  ! 
There  in  the  stocks  of  trees,  white  faies  do 

dwell. 
And  span-lon||^  elves  that  dance  about  a  pool ! 
With  each  a  little  changeling  in  their  arms ! 
The  airy  spirits  play  wiUi  falTing  stars ! 
And  mount  the  sphere  of  fire  to  kiss  the 

moon !  [Hght, 

While  she  sits  reading  by  the  glow-worms' 
'Or  rotten  wood  (o*er  which  the  worm  hath 

crept) 
The  baneful  schedule  of  her  nocent  charms. 
And  binding  characters,  through  which  she 

wounds 
Her  puppets,  the  sigilla  of  her  witchcraft. 


Ail  this  I  know,  and  I  wOl  find  ber  for  yo«; 
And  shew  you  her  sitting  in  her  fourm ;  I^ 
lay  [sbst 

My  hand  upon  her,  make   her  tfamv  her 
Along  her  back,  when  she  doth  start  bcfoR 
us.  [see  be- 

But  yoM  must  give  her  law  :  and  you  shd  I 
Make  twenty  leaps  and  doubles  :  cro«  tht 

paths. 
And  then  squsft  down  beside  us. 

John.  Crafty  croan  ! 
I  long  to  be  at  the  sport,  and  to  report  it     , 
Soar,  WeMl  make  this  hunting  otthe  whii 
as  famous. 
As  any  other  blast  of  venery  ■•- 
Scat.  Hang  her  foul  hag,  she'll  be  a  str- 
ing chace. 
I  had  rather  ha'  the  hunting  of  her  heir. 
Geo.  1,  we  could  come  to  see  her»  ay  so 

haw,  once"  ! 
Alk.  That  I  do  promise,  or  I  am  no  goM 
hag-finder. 


-Adders  tokgub, 


And  MART  AG  AN !]  The  poet  seems  to  have  chose  these  plants  merely  for  the  sake  <tf 
their  names,  and  not  on  account  of  any  noxious  quality  residing  in  them.  Addtr*  toigK 
is  of  a  cooling  nature,  and  useful  in  inflammatory  cases :  mart^qn  or  martagon,  b  only  a 
kuid  of  lily,  of  which  there  are  several  sorts.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  q>eech  is  w 
picturesque,  and  the  description  striking. 

^  Scar.  fft^U  make  this  hunting  qfihe  witch  as  famous,  I 

As  any  other  BLAST  op  vbnbry.]  This  last  expression  may  possibly  be  right,  si 
was  customary  to  use  horns  in  hunting,  and  to  conclude  the  death  of  the  hare  or  deer  with  a 
particular  lesson  upon  those  instruments;  otherwise  I  should  have  suspected  Mast  qf  nacf? 
to  be  a  corruption  for  beast  of  venery,  a  beast  of  chace;  the  common  appellation  in^ 
sporting  language. 

**  Geo.  {f  we  could  come  to  see  her  cry,  so  haw  once  /]    We  must  set  right  the  points  of 
this  line ; 

ffxoe  do  come  to  see  her,  cry  so  haw,  once. 
So-ho  is  the  hunter's  signal  upon  finding  a  hare  sitting. 


The  Jrgument  of  the  Third  Jet. 


"  PUCK-HAIRY  dJscovereth  himself  in  the  forest,  and  discourseth  his  offices,  with  tfaetf 
necessities  briefly ;  after  which.  Douce  entering  in  the  habit  of  £arine,  is  pursued  bv  Kami; 
who  mistaking  her  at  first  to  be  his  sister.  Questions  her  how  she  came  by  those  ganuenti 
She  answers,  by  her  mother's  gift.  The  sad  shepherd  coming  in  the  white,  she  runs  away 
affrighted,  and  leaves  Karol  suddenly ;  ^glamour  thinking  it  to  be  Eau-ine's  ghosi  bt 
saw,  falls  into  a  melancholic  expression  of  his  phant'sie  to  Karol,  and  questions  him  sadh 
about  that  point,  which  moves  compassion  in  Karol  of  his  mistake  still.  When  Clari<M 
and  Lionel  enter  to  call  Karol  to  Amie,  Karol  reports  to  them  iEglamouPs  passion,  viitk 
much  regret  Clarion  resolves  to  seek  him.  Karol  to  return  wiSi  LkmeL  By  the  way. 
Douce  and  her  mother  (in  the  shape  of  Marian)  meet  them,  and  would  divert  them, 
affirming  Amie  to  be  recovered,  which  Lionel  wondered  at  to  be  so  soon.  Robin  Hood 
enters,  they  tell  him  the  relation  of  the  witch,  thinking  her  to  be  Marian :  Robin  sus- 
pecting her  to  be  Maudlin,  lays  hold  of  her  sirdle  suddenly,  but  she  striving  to  get  frte, 
they  both  run  out,  and  he  returns  with  the  belt  broken.  She  following  in  her  own  shape, 
demanding  it,  but  at  a  distance,  as  fearing  to  be  seized  upon  again  ^  and  seeing  the  caft- 
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lot  recover  it,  falls  into  a  rage,  suid  cursing,  resolving  to  trust  to  her  old  arts,  which 
(he  calls  her  daughter  to  assist  in.  The  shepherds,  content  with  this  dbcovery,  go  home 
:rtumphing,  make  the  relation  to  Marian.  Amie  is  gladded  with  the  sight  of  Karol,  SfC, 
In  the  mean  time,  enters  Lore),  with  purpose  to  ravish  Earine,  and  calling  her  forth  to 
hat  lewd  end,  he  by  the  hearing  of  Clarion's  footing  is  staid,  and  forced  to  commit  her 
lastily  to  the  tree  again ;  where  Clarion  coming  bY>  and  hearing  a  voice  singing,  draws 
lear  unto  it ;  but  iEglamour  hearing  it  also,  and  knowing  it  to  be  Earine's,  faUs  into  a 
superstitious  commendation  of  it;  as  beine  an  angePs,  and  in  the  air;  when  Clarion 
espies  a  hand  put  forth  from  the  tree,  andmakes  towards  it,  leaving  JEglamour  to  his 
wild  phant'sie,  who  quitteth  the  place :  and  Clarion  beginning  to  court  the  hand,  and 
make  love  to  it,  there  ariseth  a  mist  suddenly,  which  darkening  all  the  place.  Clarion 
toseth  himself,  and  the  tree  where  Earine  is  inclosed,  lamenting  his  misfortune,  with  the 
unknown  nymph's  misery.  The  air  clearing,  enters  the  witch,  witli  her  son  and  daughter, 
tells  them  how  she  had  caused  that  late  darkness,  to  free  Lorel  from  surprisal,  and  his 
prey  from  being  rescued  from  him :  bids  him  look  to  her,  and  lock  her  up  more  care- 
fully, and  follow  her,  to  assist  a  work  she  halh  in  hand  of  recovering  her  lost  girdle ; 
which  she  laments  the  loss  of  with  cursings,  execrations,  wishine  confusion  to  their  feast 
and  meeting,  sends  her  son  and  daughter  to  gather  certain  simples  for  her  purpose,  and 
bring  them  to  her  dell.  This  Puck  hearing,  prevents,  and  shews  her  error  still.  *  The 
huntsmen  having  found  her  footing,  follow  the  track,  and  prick  after  her.  She  gets  to 
her  dell,  and  takes  her  form.  Enter,  Aiken  has  spied  her  sitting  with  her  spindle, 
threads,  and  images.  1  hey  are  eager  to  seize  her  presently,  hut  Aiken  persuades  them  to 
let  her  begin  her  charms,  which  they  do.  tier  son  and  daughter  come  to  her ;  the  hunts-' 
men  are  atfrighted  as  they  see  her  work  go  forward.  And,  over-hasty  to  apprehend  her, 
she  cscapeth  them  all,  by  the  help  and  delusions  of  Puck." 


ACT    III. 


SCENE    I. 
Puck-hairy* 

rllE  fiend  hath  much  to  do,  that  keeps 
a  school ; 
ir  is  the  father  of  a  fomily ; 
'r  governs  but  a  country  academy : 
lis  labours  must  be  great,  as  are  his  cares, 
o  watch  all  turns,  and  cast  how  to  prevent 
'em.  [in  evil, 

'his  dame  of  mine  here,  Maud,  grows  high 
ind  thinks  she  does  all,  when  'tis  I,  her 
devil,  [her; 

liat  both  delude  her,  and  must  yet  protect 
he's  confident  in  mischief,  and  presumes 
lie  changing  of  her  shape  will  still  secure 

her. 
tut  that  may  fail,  and  divers  hazards  meet 
)f  other  consequence,  which  I  must  look  to : 
^ot  let  her  be  surpriz'd  on  the  first  catch, 
must  go  dance  about  the  forest  now, 
Vnd  firk  it  like  a  goblin,  till  I  find  her. 
Then  will  my  service  come  worth  accepta- 
tion: 
i^hen  not  expected  of  her,  when  the  help 


Meets  the  necessity,  and  bolh  do  kisi: 
'1  is  caird  the  timuig  of  a  duty,  this. 

SCENE    IL 

Karol,  Douce,  \To  them  ^^lamour,"] 

k'ttr.  Sure,  you  are  very  like  her  !  I  con- 
.    ceiv'd 
You  had  been  she,  seeing  you  run  afore  me : 
For  such  a  suit  she  made  her  'gainst  this 

feast. 
In  all  resemblance,  or  the  very  same ; 
I  saw  her  in  it;  had  she  liv'd  t'cnjoy  it. 
She  had  been  there  an  acceptable  guest 
To  Marian,  and  the  gentle  Robin  Hood, 
Who  are  the  crown  and  ghirland'  oi  the 
wood. 
Dou.  I  cannot  tell,  my  mother  gave  it 
me. 
And  bade  me  wear  it. 

Xar.  Who,  the  wise  good  woman. 
Old  Maud  of  Paplewick  ? 

Dau.  Yes,  this  sullen  man 
I  cannot  like  him,  I  must  take  my  leave. 
l^gUmour  atters,  mid  Douce  goes  out. 


^  Who  are  the  crown,  and  GAKLASDofthe  tvood.']  I  have  chose  to  give  the  old  manner  (.4 
ipeUing  garland,  as  it  is  used  by  Spenser,  and  as  the  first  copies  exhibit  it  in  this  manner. 
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jEg,  What  said  she  to  you? 
Kar,  Who? 
yEg.  Earinc. 
I  saw  her  talking  with  you,  or  her  ghost; 
For  she  indeed  is  drown* d  in  old  Trent's 

bottom. 
Did  she  not  tell  who  would  ha'  pull'd  her  in. 
And  had  her  maiden-head  upon  the  place. 
The  river's  brim,  the  margin  of  the  flood  ? 
No  ground  is  holy  enough,  (you  know  my 

meaning) 
Lust  is  committed  in  king's  palaces, 
And  yet  their  majesties  not  violated ! 
No  words ! 
Kar,  How  sad  and  wild  his  thoughts  are ! 

gone? 
{j£glamour  goes  out,  but  comes  tn  again, 
jEg.  But  she,  as  chaste  as  was  her  name, 
Earine,  [hovers 

Dy'd  undellower'd :  and  now  her  sweet  soul 
Here  in  the  air  above  us;  and  doth  haste 
To  get  up  to  the  moon,  and  Mercury : 
And  whisper  Venus  in  her  orb ;  then  spring 
Up  to  old  Saturn,  and  come  down  by  Mars, 
Consulting  Jupiter,  and  seat  herself 
Just  in  the  midst  with  Phoebus,  temp'ring  all 
The  jarrinj^  spheres,  and  giving  to  the  world 
Again  his  hrst  and  tuneful  planetting ! 
O  what  an  age  will  here  be  of  new  concords ! 
Delightful  hurmony  !  to  rock  old  sages. 
Twice  infants,  in  tlie  cradle  o'  speculation. 
And  throw  a  silence  upon  all  the  creatures  ! 
\Jlc  goes  out  again,  but  returns  as  soon  as 

before. 

Kar.  A  cogitation  of  the  highest  rapture ! 

yEg,  The  loudest  seas,  and  most  enraged 

winds,  [hoarse. 

Shall  lose  their  clangor;  tempests  shall  grow 

Loud  thunder  dumb,  and  every  speece  of 

storm  * 
Laid  in  the  lap  of  listening  nature  husht. 
To  hear  the  changed  chime  of  this  eighth 

sphere.' 
Take  tent,  and  hearken  for  it,  lose  it  not. 

IjEgiamour  departs, 

SCENE    IIL 

Clarion,  Lionel,  Karol. 

Cla,  O  here  is  Karol !  was  not  that  the  sad 
Shepherd  slipt  from  him  ? 

Lio,  Yes,  I  guissitwas: 
Who  was  that  left  you,  Karol? 

Kar,  The  last  man. 
Whom  we  shall  never  see  himself  again ; 


Or  ours,  1  fear !  he  starts  away  froni  tod«. 
And  all  the  touches  or  soft  strokes  of  ran 
Ye  can  apply !  no  coR  is  so  unbrokeo* 
Or  hawk  yet  half  so  haggard  w  umwurfc 
He  takes  all  toys  that  his  wild  phafacpn* 

fers,  [o^ 

And  flies  away  with  them.    He  niwo* 
That  my  lost  Mster,  his  Earine, 
Is  lately  tiim'd  a  sphere  amid  the  sera; 
And  reads  a  musick-lecture  to  the  phart' 
And  with  this  thought  lie's  run  to  call  ei 

hearers! 
da.  Alas,  tliis  is  a  strain'd,  bfut  iaoca 

phant*sie  I 
I'll  follow  him,  and  find  him  if  I  can: 
Meantime,  go  you  with  Lionel,  sipeet  Sad 
He  will  acquaint  you  with  an  accidoit, 
Which  much  desires  your  presence  mm 

place. 

SCENE    fY* 
Karol,  Idonel, 
Kar.  What  is  it,  Lionel,  wherein  I  ib; 
serrc  you  ?  [^ 

Why  do  you  so  survey  and  circuffisoik 
As  if  vou  stuck  one  eye  into  my  breast, 
And  with  the  other  took  my  whole  daa 
sions  *. 
JJo.  I  wish  you  had  a  window  i*  yoora^ 
som. 
Or  i'  your  back,  I  might  look  tboiougb^ 
And  see  your  in-parts.  Karol,  liver,  hoit 
For  there  the  seat  of  love  is:  whence  thfj^ 
(The  winced  archer)  hath  shot  home  a  sal 
Into  my  sister's  breast,  the  innocent.^ 
Who  now  cries  out,  upon  her  bed,  oo  wra 
Sweet-singing  Karol  I  the  delicious  KM 
That  kissed  her  like  a  Cupid  !  in  youreja 
She  says,  his  stand  is!  and  between;* 

lips 
He  runs  forth  his  divisions  to  her  ears,   . 
But  will  not  'bide  there,  'less  your  self  * 

bring  him. 
Go  with  me,  Karol,  and  bestow  a  visit, 
In  charity,  upon  the  afflicted  maid. 
Who  pineth  with  the  lancuorof  yourl(|»t. 
Maud,  Whither  intend  you  >  AinwsP 
cover'd,  ,W 

Feels  no  such  grief  as  she  compUmfi^ 
ITo  them  Maudlin  and  Douce,  m  Mm 
lin  appearing  like  Marian' 
This  maiden  hath  been  with  her  from  « 
jnothcr  i^^Q 

Maudlin,  the  cunning  woman,  vw  b» 


» Temvest  sJiall  grow  luxirx,  M.„fU  Itf 

loud  thunder  dumb,  and  every  STEECE  of  stotffL^  Tempest  should  be  «;;j?Ty  ; , 
pestsV the  s  was  dropt  as  the  next  word  bena  with  that  letter.    Every  speece  qf  stomh 
eve. y  kind  or  appearance ;  speece  from  the Xatin spectes.         ,,,.,.       ,.  v  hathaiioil»< 

'  Yo  hear  the  changed  chime  (zf  his  eighth  sphere.-]  His  should  be  this,  which  batnaiw 
authority  of  the  folio. 

*  j4s  if  you  stuck  one  eye  into  my  breast,  .    ,       . i  trm  ib«» 

And  with  the  other  took  my  wfioU  dimensions.-]  The  metaphor  borrowed J^ 
suring  things  with  a  compass,  which  hath  one  foot  fixed,  and  the  other  oAttm^ 
Itie  circle. 


Act  9l  Slcne  5.} 


TUB  aVD  SHfiPHBBlX 


Herb»  fer  h«r  head,  Rnd  aimplet  ef  Ihat  na- 

ture. 
Have  wToogbt  upon  htr  a  miracolou?  cure ! 
Settled  her  bra'm  to  all  our  wish  and  wonder! 
Lh*  So  instantly }  you  know  I  aov  but 
left  her, 
PiDS6e«i*d  witbsucH  a  fit  ahofost  t'  aphremie : 
Younelf  too  fear'd  her,  Marian,  and  did 
"^ge  [hiai. 

My  haste  to  seek  out  Karol,  and  to  bring 
Maud.  I  did  so.   But  the  skiH  of  that  wise 
woman. 
And  her  great  charity  of  doing  good. 
Hath  by  the  ready  hand  of  this  deft  lass 
Her  daughter,  wrouglit  effects  beyond  be- 
lief. 
And  to  astonishment ;  we  can  but  tliank, 
And  praise,  and  be  amazed,  while  we  tell  it 


ITftfv  go  out, 
art  sho 


Lie,  'Tis  strange,  that  any  art  should  so 
help  nature 
In  her  extremes. 

ICar.  Then  it  appears  most  real. 
When  th'  other  is  deficient. 

£ii/er  Robin  Hood. 

Rob.  Wherefore  stav  you  fsuccours 

Discouisins  here,  and  taste  not  ^ith  your 
To  pooralHicted  Amie,  that  so  needs  them  ? 

JLio.  She  is  recovered  well,  your  Marian 

told  us  [it! 

But  now  here :  see,  she  is  returned  t*  aftirm 

Enter  MaudHn  like  Marian :  Maudlin  espy- 
ing Rabin  Hood,  tvould  run  out,  but  /le 
st^  her  by  the  girdle,  and  runs  in  with 
her:  he  returns  with  tfu;  girdle  broken, 
and  she  in  her  own  sktpe. 

Rob.  My  Marian  ? 

Maud.  Robin  Hood  ?  is  he  here  ! 

Rob.  Stay; 
What  was't  you  ha'  told  my  friend  ? 

Maud.  Help,  murder,  help  ( 
You  will,  not  rob  me,  out-law  ?  thief,  restore 
My  belt  tliat  ye  have  broken  ! 

i2o^.  Yes,  come  near. 

Maud.  Not  i'  your  gripe. 

Rob.  Was  this  the  charmed  circle  ? 


The  copy  that  so  co?en*d  and  dccei«'tf  usf  » 
nt  carry  hence  the  trophy  of  jour  spoik. 
•  My  men  shall  hunt  you  too  upon  t^K- start. 
And  course  you  soundly. 
Maud.  I  shall  make  •enrsporf, 
^  And  send  some  home  without  their  legs  or 
arms.  fpond^, 

'  I*1T  teach  'em  to  clhnb  stiles,  leap  Sttlres, 
And  lie  i*  the  waters,  if  they  follow  me. 
Rob.  Out,  murmuring  hag. 
Maitd.  I  must  use  all  my  powers^ 
Lay  all  my  wits  to  piecing  of  this  Joss, 
l^hings  run  unluckily:  where's  my  Puck- 
hairy  ? 

SCENE    V. 
Maudlin,  Fuck-Junry^ 

Maud.  Hath  he  forsook  me  ? 

Puck.  At  your  beck,  madam. 

Maud.  O  Puck,  my  goblin  !  I  have  lost 

my  belt,  [from  me» 

The  strong  thief,  Robin  Out-law,  forced  it 

Puck.  1  hey  are  other  clouds  and  blacker 
threat  you,  dame ; 
You  must  be  wary,  and  pull  in  your  sails. 
And  yield  unto  the  weather  of  the  tempest. 
You  think  your  power's  infinite  as  your  ma- 
lice; [to; 
And  would  do  all  your  anger  prompts  you 
But  you  must  wait  occasions,  and  obey  them : 
Sail  m  an  egg-shell,  make  a  straw  your  mast, 
A  cobweb  sul  your  cloth,  and  pass  unseen. 
Till  you  have  'scap'd  the  rocks  that  are 
about  you. 

Maud.  What  rocks  about  me  ? 

Puck.  I  do  love,  madam. 
To  sbcw  you  all  your  dangers,  when  you 
are  past  'em.  [pilot, 

Come,  follow  me,  I'll  once  more  be  your 
And  you  shall  thank  me. 

Maud.  Lucky,  my  lov'd  goblin ! 
Where  are  you  gaang  now  } 

Lor.  Unto  my  tree,        [Lord  meets  her« 
To  see  my  maistress. 

M<utd.  Gang  thy  gait,  and  try 
Thy  turns  with  better  luck,  or  hang  thy  lel'.* 


**  I  cannot  but  lament  with  the  reader,  the  loss  of  the  remaining  parts  of  this  play,  which 
we  could  have  borne  with  the  greater  patience,  had  even  this  act  been  fortunately  com- 
pleted. We  have  no  account  how  it  came  down  to  us  in  this  mutilated  condition ;  and 
conjectures  can  be  at  best  but  precarious.  Possibly  it  might  have  been  in  the  number  of 
those  pieces,  which  were  accidentally  burnt;  though  indeed  there  is  no  particular  mention 
of  it  m  the  Execration  upon  Vulcun :  or  Jonson  might  have  undertaken  it  in  the  decline  of 
his  days,  and  did  not  live  to  finish  it ;  as  was  the  case  with  his  tragedy  of  Mortimer;  and  to 
this  conjecture  we  are  induced  by  the  first  line  of  the  prologue, 

"  He  that  hath  feasted  vou  these  forty  years." 
There  is  indeed  one  reason,  which  might  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  poet  left  it  unfinished 
br  design.  He  beheld  with  great  indignation  the  ungenerous  treatment  which  Fletcher's 
Aithfw  Shepherdess  met  with  firom  the  people,  at  its  first  appearance ;  and  he  was  witness 
also  to  the  small  encouragement  that  was  shewn  to  its  revival,  under  the  patronage  of 
Charles  L  Possibly  these  circumstances  deterred  him  from  going  through  with  the  per* 
formance.  As  his  composition  was  of  a  kindred  nature  with  that  of  Fletcher,  he  mieht 
presage  the  same  unfortunate  event,  should  he  ever  introduce  it  on  the  stage.    So  that 

4  T  posterity 
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posterity  can  only  bewail  the  penrenity  of  taste,  m  their  injudicious  anccston, 
couragement  of  tbe  first,  contributed  to  deprive  us  of  the  second  pastoral  drama,  that  wwLd 
do  honour  to  the  nation.  What  we  now  have^  serveth  only  to  increase  our  regret ;  VLl-  the 
remains,  of  some  ancient  master,  which  bcjget  in  us  the  most  inexpressible  desire  of  a  pctiect 
statue  by  tlie  same  hand.  When  a  work  is  not  completed  by  its  author,  or  mainied  Dy  dir 
hand  of  time,  one  would  cither  wish  the  remains  to  be  inconsiderable,  or  the  beauties  ks 
exquisite  and  charming.  In  the  former  case  the  deficiency  is  not  so  much  cieploced,  fro* 
our  inability  to  judge  of  the  perfection  of  the  whole ;  and  in  tbe  latter,  we  are  very  fistk 
anxious  for  what  ai^pcars  to  be  hardly  worth  preserving ;  but  when  a  piece  ia  so  £tf  ad- 
Yanced,  as  to  convince  us  of  the  excellence  of  the  artist,  and  of  its  own  superior  dfUcacj, 
we  are  naturally  touched  witli  concern  for  what. is  lost,  and  set  a  proper  value  on  the  pLn 
which  still  subsist. 


MORTIMER'S    FALL. 

A  TRAGEDY. 


\ 


PERSONS    REPRESENTE6. 


Mo&TiMER,  Earl  <f  March, 

Isabel,  2uecn  Motlier. 

Adam  d'Orlton,  Bishnp  of  Worcester. 

Chorus,  qfljudies,  Knights,  and  Esquires. 

Edward  III.  Kit^  (vf  England. 

John,  tlit  King's  Br  oilier ,  Earl  of  Comxvall. 


Henry,  tfie  King's  Cousin,  E.  <^ Lancaster. 
W.  Moumtacutb,  King's  Servant, 
Rob.  d'Eland,    Constable  of  NoUinghmm 

Castle.  ^ 

Nuncios,  or  a  Herald. 


ARGUMENTS. 

«*  TIIE  First  Act  compreheiKls  Mortimer's  pride  and  security,  raised  to  the  degree  of 
'*  an  carl,  by  the  queen's  favour  and  love;  with  tie  counsels  of  Adam  d'Orlton,  the  politic 
•*  bishop  of  Wprcester,  against  Lancaster." 

The  Chorus  of  ladies,  celebrating  the  worthiness  of  the  queen,  in  rewarding  M<vtimer'8 
services,  and  the  bishop's. 

*'  The  Second  Act  shews  the  king's  love  and  respect  to  his  mother,  that  will  hear 
"  nothing  against  Mortimer's  greatness,  or  believe  any  report  of  her  extraordinary  favours 
**  to  him ;  but  imputes  all  to  his  cousin  Lancaster's  envy,  and  commands  thereafter  an 
*'  utter  silence  of  those  matters." 

The  Chorus  of  courtiers  celebrating  the  king's  worthiness  of  nature,  and  affection  to  hit 
mother,  who  will  hear  nothing  that  may  trench  upon  her  honour,  though  delivered  by 
his  kinsman,  of  such  nearness  ;  and  thereby  take  occasion  to  extol  the  king's  piety,  and 
their  own  happiness  under  such  a  king. 

*'  The  Third  Act  relates  (by  the  occasion  of  a  vision  the  blind  earl  of  Lancaster  had) 
"  to  the  king's  brother,  earl  ot  Cornwall,  the  horror  of  their  father's  deatli,  and  the  cunning 
**  making  away  with  their  uncle,  the  carl  of  Kent,  by  Mortimer's  hired  practice." 
The  Chorus  of  country-justices,  and  their  wives,  telling  how  they  were  deluded,  and  made 

believe  the  old  king  lived,  by  the  shew  of  him  in  Corfe-castle;  and  how  they  saw  him 

eat,  and  use  his  knit'e  like  the  old  king,  &c.  wilh  the  description  of  the  feigned  lights  and 

masques  there,  that  deceived  'em,  all  which  came  from  the  court. 

"  The  FouHTH  Act  expresseth,  by  conference  between  the  king  and  his  brother,  a 
"  change,  and  intention  to  eNj)lore  the  truth  of  those  reports,  and  a  change  of  employing 
"  W.  Mountacute  to  get  the  keys  of  the  castle  of  Nottingham  into  the  kuig's  power,  and 
"  draw  the  constable,  sir  Robert  d'Eland,  to  their  party." 
Mortimer's  security,  scorn  of  the  nobility,  too  much  familiarity  with  the  queen,  related  by 

the  Chorus.    Hie  report  of  the  king's  surprizing  him  in  his  mother's  bed-chamber :  a 

general  gladness.    His  being  sent  to  execution. 

"  The  Fifth  Act,  the  earl  of  Lancaster's  following  the  cry,  and  meeting  the  report. 
"  ITie  celebration  of  the  king's  justice." 


ACT    I. 

Mor.  nnlllS  rise  is  made  yet !  and  we  |  Nought  hinders  now  our  prospect,  all  arc 


now  stand  rank'd 

To  view  about  us,  all  that  were  above  us ! 


even. 
We  walk  upon  a  level. 


Mortimer 
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Is  a  great  lord  of  Ia(o>  and  a  new  thing !-— -- 
A  prince,  an  earl,  and  cousin  to  the  king '. 
At  what  a  divers  pricey  do  divers  men 
Act  the  same  thino^ !  another  imight  teve 

had 
Perhaps  the  hurdle,  or  at  least  the  axe. 
For  what  I  have  this  crownet^  robes,  and 

wax.  [spirits 

There  is  a  fate,   that  flies  with  tow 'ring 
Home  to  the  mark,  and  never  checks  at 

conscience.  [may  make 

Poor  plodding  priests,  and  preaching  friars 
Their  hollow  pulpits,  and  the  enT|Jly  ties  ' 
Of  churches  ring  with  tliat  rouna  word: 

hvk  w«  [air. 

That  draw  the  subtile  and  more  piercing 
In  4liat  jHiMinied  vegira  oC  a  ooort. 
Know  all  is  sood,  we  make  so,  and  go  on 
Secur'd  by  the  prosperity  of  our  criraes. 
To-dav  is  Mortimer  made  earl  of  March. 
For  wnat  ?  For  that,  the  very  thinking  it 
Would  make  a  citizen  start !  some  politic 

tradesman 
Curl  with  the  caution  of  a  constable  ! 
But  I,  who  am  do  common-council-man, 
Knew  hyuries  of  that  daik  nature  done 
Were  to  be  thoroughly  done,  and  not  be 

lea 
To  frar «f  a  rereage.  They  are  light  ofiences 
Which  admit  that.     The  great  ones  get 

above  it. 
Man  doth  not  nurse  a  deadlier  piece  of  folly 
To  his  high  temper,  and  brave  soul,  than 

that 
Of  fancying  goodness,  and  a  seal  to  live  by 
So  differing  front  nian*s  tife.    As  if  «iih 

lions,  [of  prey, 

Rears,  tygerv,  wolves,  and  all  those  beasts 
He  would  affect  to  be  a  sheep  !  Can  man 
Nfeglect  what  is  so,  to  attain  what  should  be. 
As  rajther  he  will  call  on  his  own  ruin, 
Tlian  work  t*  assure  his  safety  >    1  should 

think  [good, 

When  *iaoDgst  a  world  of  bad,  aooe  can  be 


(I  mean,  so  absolutely  good  and  perfect, 
As  our  religious  confessors  woula  have  us) 
h  is  ^>noqgh  we  do  tkdinc  the  rumour 
Of  i«in^  moBsti^us  things :    and  jet,  if 

those 
Were  of  emolument,  unto  our  ends, 
£vea  of  ttiose,  the  wise  man  wUl  make 

friends 
For  all  the  brand,  and  safely  do  the  ill, 
As  tnttrers  rob,  or  our  physicians  kill 

Isabel,  Mortimer. 

Isah,  My  lord !  sweet  Mortimer  »         ' 
Mor.  My  queen  !  my  mistress » 
My  sovereign !  nay,  my  goddess !  and  at 

Juno  ! 
What  name  or  title,  as  a  mark  of  power 
Upon  me,  should  I  give  you  ? 

Isa.  Isabel, 
Your  Isatbel,  and  you  my  Mortimer : 
Which  are  the  marks  of  parit}-,  not  pwrff, 
And  these  are  titles  best  become  our  lore. 
Afor,  Can  you  fall  under  those } 
Isa,  Yes,  and  be  happy.  I 

Walk  forth,  my  lov'd  and  gentle  Mortimir, 
And  let  my  longing  eyes  enjoy  tlieir  fea^ 
And  fill  of  thee,  my  fnr-sbap'd,  gwHst 

man: 
Thou  art  ;a  banquet  unto  all  my  senses: 
Tliy  form  doth  feast  mine  eye,  thy  vokf 

mine  ear,  [tase, 

Thy  breath  my  smell,  thy  every  kiB  ny 
Ami  softness  of  thy  skin,  my  very  toucli, 
'  As  if  i  felt  it  ductile  through  my  blood. 
I  nc*er  was  reconciled  to  these  robes, 
Tliis  garb  of  England,   till  I  saw  tb«  ia 

tiiem.  [rwJf. 

Thou  inak'st,  they  seem  not  boisterous  w 
Like  my  rough  haughty  lords  de  Etigldcnt, 
With  whom  I  have  so  many  years  bw 

troubled,  [libeit)» 

Mor.    But  now   redeem'd,    and  set  * 
Queen  of  yourself  and  them  K 


He  died,  and  U:ft  it  unfinished. 


-Mortimer 


Ts  a  grant  lord  folate,  4tfidaneto  thiitg  /]  At  this  line  we  have  a  inareinal  annoUtw, 
which  b<?ng  a"  vewe,  and  rhimingto  the  oUier,  as  well  as  explanatory  of  the  sendmert, 
was  probaWy  designed  by  the  poet  as  a  part  of  his  work.  If  we  admit  it  in  the  text,  Vx 
who^  will  run  thus ; 

- —  Mortimer 

iMUgretUkord  ajlate,  aad  a  new  thing! 
j4  prince,  an  earl,  and  cousin  to  the  king. 
This  last  verse  has  stood,  in  all  preceding  editions,  as  a  note  only. 

»  As  ifljeit  it  DACTiLE  Htnmgh  my  Uood.}  Dactile  is  a  word  of  no  mfanmg;  tat 
though  all  the  editions  concur  in  the  reading,  the  present  text  will  probably  be  thou^  tlie 

least  erroneous.  ^^ 

»  Had  ttie  poet  lived  to  have  completed  this  poem  with  the  same  spirit  m  which  be  begj 
it,  we  should  have  been  able  to  boast  of  one  [>erifect  tragedy  at  least,  fonnedupon  tm 
Grecian  model,  and  giving  us  the  happiest  imitation  of  the  antjent  drama. 


THE  CASE  IS  ALTERED. 

A  COMEDY. 


PERSONS     REPRESENTED. 


CoutJT  Fernezb. 
Ix>&D  Paulo  Ferneze. 
Cahilco  Fernczc. 
Maximilian, 
Chamont. 

Sl«NIOR  An'GETX>. 

Francisco  Coloknia. 
^AauEs  DE  Prie. 

Christophero^  ihe  Stewm^- 
3vsiPEtL,  aCobler, 


Aktonio  Balladino,  • 
Sebastian, 
Martino, 
Vincektio^ 

VALENtlNB, 
BaLTHRSAR, 

Onion, 
MONS.  Pacue. 
FiNio,  a  i^Q^c. 
Bor. 


Senants. 


WOMEN. 

AuRELIA. 

PhcenixElla. 
Rachel  de  Prie. 

SC£N£.    MiUn. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE    I. 

Sound,  ^fter  ajiaunsh :  Juniper'  d  cohlcr  is 
xiiscacered,  sitting  at  work  in  his  shop, 
and  singing. 

Juniper,  Onion,  Aniony  Balladino. 

Junrp.  "^OU  xvqftd  wights,  give  ear  a 
-*     xvhik, 
And  mark  the  tenor  qf  my  stile. 

Enter  Onion  id  liaste. 
^Thich  shall  such  trembling  hearts  wtfoli. 
Jit  seldom  hath  tojvre  been  told. 
^cc/i  chances  are,  and  doleful  news, — 

Oni.   Fellow  Juniper!     peace  a  god*8 
name. 

Junip.  As  may  attempt  your  wits  to  muse, 

Oni.  Godso,  hear>  man !    a  pox  a  god 
on  you. 

Junip^  And  cause  «ucA  trickling  tears  to 
pass, 
texc^  your  heaiU  hejlint  or  braS9  ;— 


0)n,  Juniper  !  Juniper  ! 

Junip.  To  hear  the  news  which  Isltall  tell, 
Tluit  in  Custella  once  befel, 
*Jjblood,  where  didst  thou  learn  to  corrupt 
a  man  in  the  midst  of  a  verse,  ha  ? 

Oni,  Godslid,  man,  service  is  ready  to 
go  up,  man :  you  must  slip  on  vour  coat, 
and  come  in ;  we  lack  waiters  pitifully. 

Junip,  A  pitiful  hearing ;  for  now  mu5t  I 
of  a  merry  cobler  become  mourning  crea- 
ture. 

Oni,  Well,  you'll  come.       lExit  Onion. 

Junip.  Presto.  Go  to*  a  word  to  the  wise, 
away,  fly,  vanish : 
Lie  there  the  weeds  that  I  disdain  to  wear. 

Ant,  God  save  you,  master  Juniper. 

Junip,  What  signior  Antonio  Balladino ! 
welcome  sweet  Ingle. 

Ant,  And  how  do  you,  sir  ? 

Junip,  Faith  you  see,  put  to  my  shifts 
here,  as  poor  retainers  be  oft-times.  Sirrah, 
Antony,  there's  one  of  my  fellows  mightily 
enamoured  of  thee;  and  1  foith,  you  slave, 
now  you're  come,  Pll  bring  vou  togethe#" 
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[Act  1.  ScCDCf' 


it's  Peter  Oilion,  the  groom  of  the  hall ;  do 
jou  know  him  ? 

.4nt.  No,  not  yet,  I  assure  you. 

Junip.  O  he  is  one  a«  right  of  thy  humour 
as  may  be,  a  plain  simple  rascal,  a  true 
duilte ;  marry  he  hath  been  a  notable 
Tillain  in  his  time :  he  is  in  love,  sirrah,  with 
a  wench,  and  I  have  preferred  thee  to  him  ; 
thou  shalt  make  him  some  pretty  paradox, 
or  some  allegory.  How  does  my  coat  sit } 
well? 

Ant,  I,  very  well. 

Enter  Onion. 

Oni.  Nay,  godso,  fellow  Juniper,  come 
away. 

Junip,  Art  thon  there,  mad  slave  ?  I 
come  with  a  powder.  Sirrah,  fellow  Onion, 
I  must  have  you  peruse  this  gentleman  well, 
and  do  him  good  offices  of  respect  and 
kindnesses,  as  instances  shall  be  given. 

Ant,  Nay,  good  master  Onion,  what  do 
you  mean,  I  pray  you,  sir  >  you  are  too 
respective,  in  good  laith. 

Oni,  I  would  not  you  should  think  so, 
sir ;  for  though  I  have  no  learning,  yet  I 
honour  a  scholar  in  any  ground  of  the  earth, 
sir.  .Shall  I  request  your  name,  sir? 

j4nt.  My  name  is  Antonio  fialladino. 

Oni.  Balladino !  you  arc  not  pageant 
poet  to  the  city  of  Mdan,  sir,  are  you  ? 

Ant.  I  supply  the  place,  sir,  when  a  worse 
cannot  be  had,  sir. 

Oni.  I  cry  you  mercy,  sir;  I  love  you 
the  better  for  that,  sir ;  by  Jesu,  you  must 
pardon  me,  I  knew  you  not;  but  I'll  pray 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  you,  sir,  I  nave 
seen  of  your  works. 

Aitt.  1  am  at  your  service,  good  master 
Onion ;  but  concerning  this  maiden  that 
you  love,  sir,  wliat  is  she  ? 

Oni.  ()  did  my  fellow  Juniper  tell  you  ? 
marry,  sir,  she  is,  as  one  may  say,  but  a 
poor  man*s  child  indeed,  and  tor  mine  own 
iwrt,  1  am  no  gentleman  bom,  1  must  con- 
fess ;  but  my  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is 
tnflv. 

/inf.  Truly  a  very  good  saying. 

Oni.  'Tis  somewhat  stale ;  but  that's  no 
matter. 

Ant.  O  'tis  the  better ;  such  things  ever 
are  like  bread,  which  the  staler  it  is,  the 
iiiore  wholsome. 

Oni.  '  lis  but  a  hungry  comparison,  in 
my  judgment. 

Ant.  Why  Til  tell  you,  master  Onion,  I 
do  use  as  much  stale  stuff,  though  1  say 
it  myself,  as  any  man  does  in  that  kind,  I 
am  sure.  Did  you  see  the  last  pageant  I 
set  forth  ? 

Oni.  No  faith,  sir;  but  there  goes  a 
huge  report  on't. 

Ant.  Why  yon  shall  be  one  of  my  Maecen- 
,as8es ;  Til  give  you  one  of  the  books ;  O 
you'll  like  it  admirably. 

Oni.  Nay  that's  certain,  I'll  get  my 
Teilow  Juniper  to  read  it. 


Ant.  Read  it^  sir!  I'll  read  ittoyoa 
Oni.  Tut,  thea  I  shall  not  chose  bat  Ik 

it. 

Ant.  Why  look  toq,  sir,  I  write  to  pb^ 
snd  keep  that  old  decorum,  thai  yon  a 
of  necessity  like  it:  marry,  ^rou  shall  h 
some  BOW  (as  for  example,  in  plays)  mA 
will  have  every  day  new  tricks,  aad  viiie 
you  nothing  but  humours;  indeed  (Ui 
pleases  the  gentlemen,  but  the  comnMsni 
thev  care  not  for't ;  they  know  not  whAte 
Toake  on't ;  they  look  for  good  matter  tfacr, 
and  are  not  edihed  with  such  to3rs.  '  ^ 

Oni.  You  are  in  the  right,  I'll  noA  mi 
halfpenny  to  sec  a  thousand  on  'em.  I  n 
at  one  the  last  term ;  but  and  ever  I  seei 
more  roguish  thing,  I  am  a  piece  of  cheesy 
and  DO  Onion :  nothing  but  king's  aad 
princes  in  it,  the  fool  came  not  out  a  jeL 

Atit.  True,  sir,  they  would  hafc  ik 
make  such  plays ;  but  as  I  tell  'em,  ad 
they'll  give  me  twenty  pounds  a  play,  Jt 
not  raise  my  vein. 

Oni,  No,  it  were  a  vain  thing  and  jm 
should,  sir. 

Ant.  Tut,  give  roe  the  penny,  I  care  nl 
for  the  g#itlemen  I ;  let  me  nave  a  goal 
ground,  no  matter  for  the  pen,  the  plot  sta£ 
carry  it. 

Om.  Indeed  that's  right,  you  are  in  prk . 
already  for  the  best  plotter.  * 

Ant.  I,  I  might  as  well  have  been  polii 
for  a  dumb  shew  too. 

Oni.  I,  roarr}^  sir,  I  marie  you  were  hL 
Stand  aside,  sir,  a  while. 
Enter  €ai  anted  snver,  some  kaff  doses  ii 

mourning  coats  following,  and  pan  h 

Xi'ith  service.    Enter  Valentine. 

Oni.  How  now,  friend,  what  are  pc 
there?  be  uncovered.  Would  you  spoi 
with  anv  man  here  ? 

ral.  I,  or  else  1  must  have  returned  j«i 
no  answer. 

Oni.  Friend,  you  are  somewhat  too  p 
remptory,  let's  crave  your  absence  ;  oaj. 
never  scorn  it,  1  am  a  little  your  betters 
this  place.  < 

Fat.  I  do  acknowledge  it. 

Oni.  Do  you  acknowledffe  it  ?  nay,  tta 
you  shall  go  forth  ;  Til  teach  you  how  vob 
shall  acknowledge  it  another  time;  go. 
void,  I  must  have  the  hall  purged  ;  no  xt* 
ting  up  of  a  rest  here,  pack,  begone, 

rai.  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  not  your  laiai 
Onion  ? 

Oni.  Your  friend  as  you  may  use  has, 
and  master  Onion  ;  say  on. 

Fal.  Master  Onion  with  a  murrais; 
come,  come,  put  off  this  Hone's  bide,  yotf , 
ears  have  discovered  you.  Why  Peter  ?  <b 
not  I  know  vou,  Peter  ? 

Oni.  Godso,  Valentine  > 

Fal.  O  can  you  take  knowledge  of  me 
now,  sir } 

Oni.  Good  lord,  surah,  how  thou,  act 
altered  witli  thy  travel ! 
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FaL  Nothing  so  much  as  thou  art  with 
tbine  office  :  but  sinah,  Onioo,  is  the  count 
Fenieze  at  home  ?  [£jntx  Antony. 

OnL  I,  bully,  he  is  above,  and  the  lord 
Paulo  Femeze  his  son,  and  niadani  Aurelia 
and  madam  Pfaoenixella  his  daushtcrs;  but 
O  Valentine  ! 

yaL  How  now,  man  I  how  dost  thou  ? 

Oni,  Faith,  sad,  heavy^  as  a  man  of  my 
coat  ought  to  be. 

ATi/.  Why>  man,  thou  wert  merry  enough 
even  now. 

OnL  True ;  but  thou  knowest 
Ail  creatures  here  sojowning   upon  this 

wretdied  earth. 
Sometimes  have  a  fit  of  mourning,  as  well 

as  a  fit  of  mirth. 
O  Valentine,  mine  ok!  lady  is  dead,  man. 

f'al.  Dead? 

OnL  r  faith. 

f^al.  When  died  she? 

Oai.  Marry,  to-morrow  shall  be  three 
months;  she  was  seen  going  to  heaven, 
they  say,  about  some  Ave  weeks  agone: 
liow  now  ?  trickling  tears !  ha ! 

f^al.  Faith  ihou  bast  made  me  weep  with 
this  new«. 

CfnL  Why  I  have  done  but  the  part  of  an 
Oiuou :  you  must  pardon  me. 

SCENE    II. 

Enter  the  stwer,  puss  by  xvith  service  again, 
the  serving-men  take  knoivledge  qf  Valen- 
tine as  they  go.    Juniper  satutes  him. 

Jump,  What,  Valentine!  fellow  Onion, 
take  my  dish,  I  prithee.  You  rogue,  sirrah, 
tell  meoow  thou  dost,  sweet  IngW. 

VaL  Faith,  Juniper,  the  better  to  see  thee 
thus  frolick.  [Exit  Onion. 

Jump.  i^2iY»  ^'i^  ^  A"!  nochangling,  I  am 
f  uniper  stilL  I  keep  the  pristinatc ' ;  h^ 
you  mad  hieroglypbick,  when  shall  we 
iwaffger? 

FtU.  Hieroglyphick  ?  what  meanest  thou 
by  that? 

Jtudp.  Mean!  Godso,  is't  not  a  good 
word^  man  ?  what,  stand  upon  the  meanmg 
^th  your  friends.    Pub,  abscond. 

yd.  Why  but  sUy,  stay ;  how  long  has 
ills  sprighdy  humour  haunted  thee  ? 

Junip.  Fob,  humour,  a  foolish  natural 
i;ift  we  have  in  the  ^Equtnoxial. 

Fid.  Natural,  'slid  it  may  be  supematural 
Jl  this.  ^^ 

Juttip.  Valentine,  I  prithee  ruminate  thy- 
elf  welcome.     Vfhait/ortuna  de  la  guerra, 

yai.   O  how  pitifully  are    these  words 
forc'd. 
Is  though  thev  were  pumpt  out  oo*s  belly. 

Junip.  Sinaii,  Ingle,  I  think  thou  bast 


seen  all  the  strange  coantries  in  Christendom 
since  thou  went'st 

VaL  I  have  seen  some.  Juniper. 

Junip,  You  have  seen  Constantinople  ? 

Ko/.  I,  that  1  have. 

Junip,  And  Jerusalem,  and  the  Indies, 
and  Goodwin-sands,  and  the  tower  of  Baby- 
lon, and  Venice,  and  all  ? 

y(d,  I,  all :  no,  luarle,  and  he  have  a 
nimble  tongue,  if  he  practirye  to  vault  thus 
from  one  side  of  the  world  to  another. 

Junip,  O  it's  a  most  heavenly  thing  to 
travel,  and  see  countries,  esi>ecially  at  sea, 
and  a  man  had  a  patent  nut  to  be  sick. 

^id.  O  sea-sick  jest,  and  fiiU  of  the 
scurvey. 

S  C  E  N  E    III. 

Enter  Juniper,  Antonio,  Sebastian,  Martina, 
Fincentw,  Baithasar  and  CJaistophero. 

Scb,  Valentine!  welcome  I  faith;  how 
dost,  sirrah  ? 

Mart.  How  do  you,  goo*!  Valentine  ? 

/Vac.  Troth,  Valentine,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you. 

BuUh.  Welcome,  sweet  rogue. 

Seb,  Before  god  he  never  lookt  better  in 
his  life. 

Balth,  And  how  is't,  man?  what  dUa 
corapot 

fai.  Never  better,  gentlemen,  I  faith. 

Junip,  'Swill,  here  comes  the  steward. 

Chr.  Why  how  now,  fellows!  all  here, 
and  nobody  to  wait  above,  now  they  are 
ready  to  rise  ?  look  up,  one  or  two ;  signior 
Francisco  Colonia's  man,  bow  does  your 
good  master } 

\_Exeunt  Juniper,  Afartino,  FincenUo. 

Vol,  In  health,  sir ;  he  will  be  here  anon. 

Chr.  Is  he  come  home  then  ? 

Fat,  I,  sir,  he  is  not  past  six  miles  hence ; 
he  sent  me  before  to  learn  if  count  Femeze 
were  here,  and  return  him  word. 

Chr,  Yes,  my  lord  is  here,  and  you  may 
tell  your  master,  he  shall  come  very  hap- 
pily to  take  his  leave  of  lord  Paulo  Ferneze, 
wlio  is  now  instantly  to  def>art,  with  other 
noble  gentlemen,  upon  special  service. 

raL  1  will  tell  him,  sir. 

Chr.  I  pray  you  do ;  fellows,  make  him 
drink. 

FaL  Sirs,  what  service  b*t  they  are  em- 
ployed in  ? 

Seb,  Why,  against  the  French ;  they 
mean  to  have  a  fling  at  Milain  again,  they 
say. 

Fal.  Who  leads  our  forces,  can  you  tell  ? 

Seb.  Marry,  that  does  signior  Maikimiiian, 
he  b  above  now. 

Fal.  Who!  Maximilian  of  Vicenza ? 


\  J  keep  the  prjsthate.]  Juniper  was  not  designed  to  blunder  in  the  expression ; 
TUttii^  appears  to  be  the  true  readmg,  and  it  means  that  be  keeps  his  old  humour  and 
lispoAoo,  alluding  to  OHiiquwn  ^bUnct,  in  Terence. 
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Jff(^lU  1,,  he  ;  do  you  know  htm  ? 

JFal.  Know  him !  O  yes,  h€*«aa  excellcmt 
braTc  soldier. 

B4dL  If  so  they  say ;  but  one  of  the 
inost  vain-glorious  men  in  Europe. 

/^a/«  He  is  indeed  marry  exceeding 
valiaat, 

Seb.  And  that  is  rare. 

Mih.  What? 

Seb.  Why,  to  see  a  ▼am- glorious  man 
raliant. 

FaL  WcU^  he  is  so,  I  assure  you. 

Enter  Juniper. 
Junip,  What  no  farther  yet !  come  on, 
you  precious  rascal.  Sir  Valentine,  I'll  give 
you  a  health  i'  faith ;  for  the  heavens,  you 
mad  Capricio«  hold  hook  and  line. 

SCENE    IV. 

£nter  lord  Paulo  Femeze,  his  lay  fdloxving 
hifih 

Pau,  Boy. 

Boy,  My  lord. 

Paun  Sirrah,  50  up  to  signior  Angelo, 
And  pray  him,  it  he  can,  devise  some  means 
To  leave  my  father,  and  come  speak  with 
me. 

Bay,  I  will,  my  lord.  [event, 

Pau.  Well,  heaven  be  auspicious  in  the 
For  I  do  this  against  my  genius, 
And  yet  my   thoughts  cannot  propose  a 

reason, 
Why  I  should  fear  or  fiunt  thus  m  my  hopes. 
Of  one  so  much  endeared  to  my.  love. 
Some  spark  it  is,  kindled  within  the  soul, 
Whose  light  yet  breaks   not  to  the  outer 

sense. 
That  propagates  this  timorous  suspect; 
His  actions  never  carried  any  face 
Of  change,  or  weakness;  then  i  injure  him 
Jn  being  thus  cold  conceited  of  his  faith. 
O,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Angeh.  , 

Ang,  How  now,  sweet  lord,  what's  the 

matter  ? 
Pau.  Good  faith  his  presence  make»  me 
half  asham'd  [self. 

Of  my  sfray*d  thoughts.    Boy,  bestow  your- 

lExitBoy. 
Where  is  my  father,  signior  Angelo  ? 
Ang.  M'arry  in  the  gallery,  where  your 

lordship  left  him. 
Pau.  lliat*s  well.    Then,  Angelo,  I  will 
be  brief. 
Since  time  forbids  the  use  of  circumstance. 
How  well  you  are  received  in  my  affliction, 
T^t  it  appear  br  this  one  instance  only. 
That  now  I  will  deliver  to  your  trust 
The  dearest  secrets,  treasured  in  my  bosom. 
Dear  Angelo,  you  are  not  everv  man. 
But  one,  whom  my  election  hath  design*d, 
A^  the  true  proper  object-  of  mv  soul. 
I  urge  not  this  v  insinuate  ny  Jeseit, 


Or  supple  your  try'd    temper  vith  1 

phrases ;  [m 

True  friendship  lothes  such  oily  tm^ 
But  from  the  abundance  of  that  \an  u 

flows  [M 

Through  all  my  spirtta,  is  my  ipcechc 

Ang.  Before  your  k>rdship  do  jna 

too  far. 
Let  me  be  bold  to  intimate  thus  modi, 
That  whatsoe'er  your  wisdom  hath  f  exp 
Be  it  the  weightTe^t  and  most  rich  afhir 
That  ever  was  included  in  your  braa^ 

My  faith  shall  poise  it,  if  not 

Pau.  O  no  more.  [sweet  «ia 

Those  words  have  wrapt  me  with  as 
So  freely  breath' d,  and  so  responsible 
1  o  that  which  I  endeavoured  to  extnd, 
Arguing  a  happy  mixture  of  our  took 
Ang.  Why,  were  there  no  such  ijip 

thy,  sweet  lord. 

Yet  the  impressure  of  tliose  ample  faT«| 

I  have  deriv'd  from  your  unmatched  ^\ 

Would  bind  my  faith  to  all  obscrvanoei  j 

Pau,  How !  favours,  Augelo !  Ospo^v 

of  them,  M 

They  are  mere  paintings,  and  iio|x»t^ 
Looks  my  love  well  ?  thereon  my  I 

are  plac'd ; 
Faith,  that  is  bought  with  foroun,  ( 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  My  lord. 

Pau.  How  now  ?  [house  rtf» 

Boy.  You  are  sought  for  all  aboota 
The  count  your  father  calls  for  you. 

Pau.  God  ! 
What  cross  events  do  meet  my  porpo* 
Now  will  he  violently  fivt  and  grieve 
That  I  am  absent,    ^v,  say  1  cone  f* 
senlly.  "  [Ai^*f 

Sweet  Angelo,  I  cannot  now  insi^ 
Upon  particulars,  1  must  serve  the  tloe, 
The  main  of  all  this  Is,  I  am  in  \oye. 

Ang,  Why  starts  your  lordship^ 

Pau.    I    thought'  I     heard   DPy  A"" 
coming  hitherward,  list,  ha  ? 

Ang.  I  hear  not  any  tiling;  it 
your  nnacination  sure. 

Pau.  Ho } 

Ang.  No,  I  assure  yonr  lordship^ 

Pau.  I  would  work  safely.  [■■ 

Ang.  Why  has  he  no  knowledge »~ 

Faw.  O  no; 
No  creature  yet  partakes  it  but  }^^"?[J 
liva  third  i>er8on,  and  belit* ve  me*  fr«|^ 
'1  he  w oriel  contains  not  now  another  spjj 
To  whom  I  would  reveal  it.  Hark .' J^ 
(SGTcanta  xmihin.)  Signior  Pauto !  M  ^ 
neEe !  L*3 

Ang,  A  pox  upon  those  brazen-tt«*'^ 
Whaf  are  they  mad,  trow  > 

Poiik  Alaa^  blame*  ttol  them. 

Their  8er\'ices  are  (clock-like)  to  b^  **^ 

BiftckwAPd  and  forward,  at  their  Jwd^^J* 

mand.  P^ 

You  know  my.  iMier's:  wvfmi^^^ 
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Must  not  receirc  acheck ;  for  then  all  objects 
Feed  both  his  grief  and  his  impatience. 
And  those  affections  in  him  are  lilwe  powder. 
Apt  to  enflame  with  erery  little  sparic, 
And  blow  up  reason;  therefore,  Angelo, 
pence.  [in  the  garden  ? 

.«. , .    <  ^^^^'  ^^7  ♦**»  «  «»■«•  w  be  not 
mthin,  j  Chr.  I  know  not,  my  lord. 
C  Count.  See,  call  him. 
Pau.  He  is  coming  this  way,  let*?  witii- 
draw  a  little.  lExeunt. 

ServaiUs  within. 
Signior  Paulo !  lord  Ferncze  !  lord  Paulo  ! 

SCENE    V/ 

Ent^  count  Fcrneze,  Maxindlian,  Aurelia, 
*     I*futnixetln,  Sthasiian,  Balthazar. 

Count,  Wiiere  should  he  be,  trow  ?  did 
you  look  in  the  armory  ? 
Seh^  No,  my  lord. 

Count,  No,  why  there;   O  who  would 
keep  such  drones  r 

[Exeunt  Sebastian  and  Baltkasar. 
Enter  Martina, 
Plow  now,  have  you  found  him } 
Man,  No,  my  lord. 

Count,  No,  my  lord  !  I  shall  have  shortly 
all  my  family 
Speak  nought  bilt.  No,  my  lord.    Where 
is  Christophero  > 
Enter  Christophero, 
Look  how  he  stands !  you  sleepy  knave, 
*"  ^  [Exit  Martina. 

What  is  he  not  in  the  garden  ? 
Chr,  No,  my  good  lord. 
Count.  Your  good   lord?     O  how  this 
siiK'lls  of  fennel ; 
Vou  have  been  in  the  garden  it  appears : 
well,  well. 
Enter  Sebastian,  BaUhasar. 
BahL  We  cannot  find  him,  my  lord. 
Stb,  He  is  not  in  the  armory. 
Count.  He  is  not,  he  is  no  where,  is  he  ? 
Max.  Count  Femeze. 
Count.  Signior. 
Max.  Preserve  your  patience,  honourable 

count. 
Count.  Patience ! 
A  saint  would  lose  his  patience,  to  be  crost 
As  I  am,  with  a  sort  of  motJy  brains. 
See,  see,  how  like  a  nest  of  rooks  they  stand 

Enter  Onion. 
Oaping  at  one  another  I  Now,  Diligence, 
what  news  bring  you  ? 
Oni.  An't  please  your  honour. 
Count.  Tut,  tut,  leave  pleasing  of  my 
kkonour.  Diligence,  you  double  with  me, 
come. 

Oni.  How  !  docs  he  find  fault  with  please 
liis  honour  ?  'S wounds  it  has  begun  a  ser- 
iring-man's  speech  ever  since  I  belonged  to 

•  Ever  since  I  belonged  to  the  blue  order.]  i.  e.  Ever  since  I  hare  been  a  serrant. 
Blf/e  coats  were  tb«  u^ual  livery  of  servants^  and  anciently  a  blue  hood  was  the  cu^marv 
mark  of  guilt.  ^         ' 
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the  blue  order*:  I  know  not  how  it  may 

shew  now  I  am  in  black ;  but-^ 

Count.  What's  that  you  mutter,  sir  ?  will 
you  proceed  > 

Oni.  An't  like  your  good  lordsliip. 

Count.  Yet  more;  god's  precious ! 

Oni,  What,  do  not  this  like  him  neither  ? 

Qnint,  What  say  you,  sir  knave  ? 

Oni.  Marry  I  say  your  lordship  were  best 
to  set  me  to  school  again,  to  leara  how  to 
deliver  a  message. 

Count,  What  do  you  take  exceptions  at 
me  then  ? 

Oni.  Exception!  I  take  no  exceptions; 
but  by  god's  so  your  humours— —«    . 

Count,  G^  to,  you  are  a  rascal,  hold  your 
tongue. 

Oni,  Yoiir  lordship's  poor  servant,  I. 

Count.  1  einpt  not  my  patience. 

Oni,  Why  I  hope  1  am  no  spirit,  am  I  ? 

Max.  My  lord,  command  your  steward 
to  correct  the  slave. 

Oni,  Correct  him !  'sblood  come  you  and 
correct  him,  and  you  have  a  mind  to  it. 
Correct  him  !  that's  a  good  jest,  i'  faith :  the 
steward  and  you  both  come  and  correct 
him. 

Count.  Nay,  see,  away  with  him ;  puH 
hb  cloth  over  bis  ears. 

Oni.  Cloth  I  tell  me  of  your  cloth,  here's 
Tour  dotli;  nay,  and  I  mourn  a  minute 
longer,  1  am  the  rottenest  Onion  that  ever 
spake  with  a  tongue.    [T/iey  thrust  him  out. 

Max.  What  call  you  your  hind,  count 
Fernere  ? 

Count.  His  name  is  Onion,  signior. 

Max,  I  thought  him  some  such  saucy 
companion. 

Count.  Signior  Maximilian. 
Max.  Sweet  lord. 

Count.  Let  me  intreat  you,  yoii  would 
not  regard 
Any  contempt  flowing  from  such  a  spirit. 
So  rude,  so  barbarous. 
Max.  Most   noble   count,   under  your 

favour- 
ed/wf.  Why  ril  tell  you,  signior, ' 
He'll  bandy  with  me  word  for  word ;  nay 

more. 
Put  me  to  silence,  strike  me  perfect  dumb, 
And  so  amaze  me,  that  oft-time  I  know  not 
Whether  to  check  or  cherish  his  prcsumr  - 

tion ; 
Therefore,  good  signior— 

Max.  Sweet  lord,  satisfy  yoursdf,  I  am 
not  now  to  learn  how  to  manage  my  affec- 
tions ;  I  have  observed  and  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  base  wretch  and  a  true 
man ;  I  can  distinguish  them  ;  the  properly 
of  the  wretch  is,  nc  would  hurt,  and  can- 
not ;  of  the  man,  be  can  hurt,  and  will 
not. 
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Count.  Go  to  my  merry  daughter ;  O 
these  locks 
Agr«c  well  with  your  habit,  do  they  not  ? 
Enter  Juniper. 
Junip.  Tut,  let    ine  alone.      Uy    your 
favour,  this  is  the  gentleman,  I  think  :  sir, 

r)u  appear  to  be  an  honoural}le  gentleman, 
understand,  and  could  wifth  (for  mine  own 
part)  that  things  were  conden*t  otherwise 
than  they  are;  but  (the  world  kjiows)  a 
toolish  fellow,  somewhat  procUve  and  hiisty, 
be  did  it  ir  a  prcjudicate  humour ;  marry 
now,  upon  better  computation,  he  wanes, 
he  melts,  his  poor  eyes  arc  in  a  cold  sweat. 
Right  noble  sisnior,  you  can  have  but  com- 
punction ;  i  love  tile  rmm,  tender  your 
compassion. 

A  lax.   Doth  any  man  here  understand 
this  fellow  ? 

Junip,  O  god,  sir,  I  may  say  frusira  to 
the  comprehension  of  \our  intellection. 
Max.  Before  the   lord,    he   speaks    all 
riddle,  I  think. 
I  must  have  a  comment,  ere  I  can  conceive 
him. 
Count,  Why  he  sues  to  have  his  fellow 
Onion  pardon'd. 
And  you  must  erant  it,  signior. 
Max,  O  with  all  my  soul,  my  lord ;  is 

that  bis  motion  > 
Jump.  I,  sir,  and  we  shall  retort  these 
kind  favours  with  all  alacrity  of  spirit  we 
can,  sir,  as  may  be  most  expedient,  as  well 
for  the  quality  as  the  cause ;  till  when,  in 
spite  of  this  compliment,  I  rest  a  poor 
cobler,  servant  to  my  honourable  lord  here, 
your  friend  and  Juniper.  lExit, 

Max,  How,  Juniper ! 
Count.  I,  signior. 

Max.  He  is  a  sweet  youth,  his  tongue 
has  a  happy  turn  when  he' sleeps. 
Enter  Paulo  Ferncze,   Francisco  Colonial 
Angela,  yalaUine. 
Count.  I,  for  thru  it  rests.    O,  sir,  you're 
welcome:  [last: 

Why  God  be  thanked,  you  are  found  at 
Signior  Colonia,  truly  you  arc  welcome, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  so  well  returned. 

Franc.  I  gladly  thank  your  honour ; 
Yet  indeed  I'm  sorry  tor  such  cause  of 
heaviness 
.  As  has  possest  your  lordship  in  my  absence. 
Count.  O  Francisco,  you  knew  her  what 
she  was. 

Franc,  She  was  a  wise  and  honourable 
.  iatly. 

Count.'  I,  was  she  not  ?  well,  wocp  not, 

slie  is  gone.  [of  one. 

Passion's  duU'd  eye  can  make  two  griefs 

Whom  death  marks  out,  virtue  nor  blood 

can  save ; 

*  Princes,  as  beggars,  all  must  feed  the  grave. 

Max.  Are  your  horse  ready,  lord  Paulo  ? 

Vau,  I,  sigiiior,.they  stay  foe  usat  the  gate. 

Max,  UVJI,  'tis  good.      Ladies,  1  will 

take  my  Wave  of  you. 


[Act  I.  SceiKl  ^ 

Be  your  fortunes,  as  youiselves^  ftur.  Cobs. 

let  us  to  horse, 
Count  Femeze,  I  bear  a  spirit  full  of  tfaaaSs 
for  all  your  honourable  courtesies. 

Count,  Sir,  I  could  wish  the  number  a^J 
value  of  them  more,  in  respect  of  yoa 
deservings.  But,  si^ior  Maximilhn,  1 
pray  you  a  word  in  private. 

Aur.  I  faith,  brother,  you  are  fitted  fori 
general  yonder,    fiesbrew    my   heart  (if  I 
had  Fortunatus'  hat  here)  and  I  would  va 
wish  myself  a  man,  and  go  with  you,  odr^ 
t'enjoy  his  presence. 

Pau,  Why  do  you  love  him  so  wrf, 
sister  ? 

Aur,  No,  by  my  troth  ;  but  I  hare  sack 
an  odd  pretty  apprehension  of  his  hoiiMHr, 
methinks,  that  I  am  e'en  tickled  vithtk 
conceit  of  it. 
O  he  is  a  fine  man. 

Ang,  And  methinks  another  may  be  2? 
fine  aai  he. 

Aur.  O  Angelo  !  do  you  think  I  do  orfc 
my  comparison  against  you  ?  no,  1  am  oeC 
so  ill  bred  as  to  be  a  depraver  of  tult 
worthiness:  believe  me,  if  I  had  notscsf 
hope  of  your  abiding  with  us,  I  sbocii 
never  des.re  to  go  out  of  black  wbi!^  i 
lived  ;  but  leani  to  speak  i'  the  nose,  au 
turn  puritan  presently'. 

Ang,  I  thank  you,  lady,  I  know  yoo  ac 
flout. 

Aur,  Come,  do  you  take  it  so  ?  I  ttA 
you  wrone  me. 

Franc,  1,  but  madam. 
Thus  to  disclaim  in  all  the  effects  of  pleasGir, 
May  make  your  sadness  seem  so  mod 

affected. 
And  then  the  proper  grace  of  it  is  lost 

Pha:n,  Indeed,  sir,  if  I  did  put  on  tlis 
sadness 
Only  abroa^d,  and  in  society. 
And  were  in  private   merry,    and  quii 

humour'd. 
Then  might  it  seem  affected,  and  abborT*£; 
But  as  my  looks  appear,  such  is  my  spirir,  ^ 
Drowu'd  up  with  confluence  of  grid*  a^j 

sm-luncholy. 
That,  like  to  rivers,  run  through  all  ev 

veins. 
Quenching  the  pride  and  fervour  of  nj 
blood. 

Max,  Nfy  honourable  lord,  no  more. 
There  is  the  honour  of  my  blood  engag'd 
For  your  son's  safety. 

Count,  bignior,  blame  me  not 
For  tending  his  security  so  much  ; 
He  is  mine  only  son,  and  that  word  only     ^ 
Hath,  with  its  strongaudrcpercussivesouD^, 
.  Struck  my  heait  cold,  and  given  it  a  deep 
wouud. 
.  Max.  "Why  but  stay,  I  beseech  yoo,  had 
your  lordship  ever  any  more  sons  than  thb^? 

Count.  \>  hy  have  not  you  knowa  it, 
Maximilian  ? 

Mux^  Xet  my  sword  fail  mc  then. 
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Count.  I  had  one  other,  younger  born 
than  thisy 
)y  twice  so  many  hours  as  would  fill 
I'he  circle  of  a  year,  his  nameCamillo, 
Vhoin  in  that  black  and  fearful  night  I  lost, 
Tis  now  a  nineteen  years  agone  at  least, 
^nd  yet  the  memory  of  it  sits  as  fresh 
Vithm  my  brain  as  'twere  but  yesti^rday) 
t  was  the  night  wherein  the  great  ChaiiKMit, 
The  general  for  France,  surpriz*d  Vicenza  ; 
Rethinks  the  horror  of  that  clamorous  sliout 
lis  soldiers  gave  when  they  attained  the 

will,  ^ 

fet  tingles  in  mine  ears :  niethinks  I  see 
Vith  what  amazed  looks,  distracted  tlioughts, 
Lnd  minds  confus'd,  we,  that  were  citizens, 
Confronted  one  another  ;  every  street 
Vas  fill'd  with  bitter  self- tormenting  cries, 
Ind  happy  was  that  foot  that  first  could 

press 
Pheflow'ry  champain,  bordering  on  Verona. 
lere  I  (employ'd  about  my   dear  wife's 

safety, 
Vhose  soul  is  now  in  peace)  lost  my  Camillo, 
i\'lio  sure  was  murder'd  by  the  barbarous 
soldiers,  [great, 

)r  else  I  should  have  heard my  heart  is 

Sorrow  is  faint,  and  passion  makes  nie  sweat. 

Max.  Grieve  not,  sweet  Count,  com- 
ort  your  spirits,  you  have  a  son,  a  noble 
;entfeman,  he  stands  in  the  face  of  honour  ; 
or  his  safety  let  that  be  no  question;  I  am 
naster  of  my  fortune,  and  he  shall  share 
vith  me.  Farewell,  my  honourable  lord  : 
adies,  once  more  adieu.  For  yourself, 
nadam,  rou  are  a  most  rare  creature,  1  tell 
rou  so,  be  not  proud  of  it,  1  love  you. 
Jome,  lord  Paulo,  to  liorse. 

Pan.  Adieu,    good    signior    Francisco; 
irewell,  sister. 
\ound  a  tucket,  and  as  they  pass  evert/  one 

srocrally   departs ;    Maximiliai,   Pauio 

ferneze,  ana  Angeb  ranain. 

Ang.  How  shall  we  rid  him  hence  ? 

Pau,  Why  well  enough.     Sweet  signior 
Maximilian, 

have  some  small  occasion  to  stay, 
f  it  may  pfease  you  but  take  horse  afore, 
*\\  overtalte  you  ere  your  troops  be  rang'd. 

Max.  Your  motion  doth  taste  well ;  lord 
Ferneze,  I  go. 

lExit  MaximUian. 

Pau.  Now  if  my  love,  fair  Rachel,  were 
so  happy 
is  to  look  forth.    See  fortune  doth  me  grace 

Enter  RacheL 
Jefore  I  can  demand.    How  now,  love  ? 
^here  is  your  father  ? 

Rack.  Gone  abroad,  my  lord. 

Pau.  That's  well. 

Rack.  I,  but  I  fear  he'll  presently  return. 
^e  you  now  going,  my   most  honoured 
lord? 


Pau.  I,  my  sweet  HacheU 

j4ng.  Before  god  she  is  a  sweet  wench. 

Pau.  Kachei,  I  hope  I  shall  not  need  t9 
urge 
The  sacred  purity  of  our  aflfects. 
As  if  it  hung  in  trial  orsuspcnce  ; 
Since  in  our  hearts,  and  by  our  mutual  vows. 
It  is  confirm'd  and  seal'd  in  sight  of  heaven. 
Nay,  do  not  weep ;  why  stare  you  ?  fear 

not,  love. 
Your  father  cannot  be  rtturnM  so  soon. 
I  prithee  do  not  look  so  heavily  ; 
1  hou  shall  want  nothing. 

Uach,  No  !  is  your  presence  nothing  ? 
I  shall  want  that,  ana  wanting  that^  want 

all; 
For  that  is  all  to  me. 

Pau.  Content  tliee,  sweet, 
I  have  made  choice  here  of  a  constant  friend. 
This  gentleman ;  on  whose  zealous  love 
I  do  repose  more,  than  on  ail  the  world, 
'I'hy  beauteous  self  excepted  ;  and  to  him 
Have  I  committed  my  dear  care, of  thee. 
As  to  my  genius,  or  my  other  soul. 
Keceive'hiin,  gentle  love,  and  what  defects 
My  absence  proves,  his  presence  shall  sup- 

The  time  is  envious  of  our  longer  stay. 
Farewell,  dear  Rachel. 

Kach.  Most  dear  lord,  adieu. 
Heaven  and  honour  crown  your  deeds  and 
you.  {,Exit  Ruchet. 

Paul.  Faith  tell  me/  Angelo,  how  dost 

thou  like  her  ? 
Ang.  Troth,  well,  my  lord  ;  but  shall  I 

speak  my  mind  ? 
Pau.  I  nrithee  ilo. 

Aug.  She  is  dcriv'd  too  meanly  to  bs 
wife 
To  such  a  noble  person  in  my  judgment. 
Pau,    Nay,^then    thy  judgment  is  too 
mean,  I  fear : 
Didst    tliou  ne'er  read^    in  difference  of 

good, 
*Tis  more  to  shine  in  virtue  than  in  blood. 
Ang.  Come,  you  are  so  sententious,  my 
lord. 

Enter  Jaques. 
Pau.  Here  comes  her  father.    How  dost  - 

thou,  good  Jaques  ? 
Ang.  God  save  thee,  Jaques. 
Jaq.  What  should  this  mean  ?  Rachel, 
o pen  t he  door.  [ Exit  Jaques. 

Ang.  'Sblood  how  the  pbor  slave  looks, 
as  though 
He  had  been  haunted  by  the  spirit  Lar, 
f)r  seen  the  ghost  of  some  great  Satrapas 
In  an  unsavory  sheet. 
Pau.  1  muse  he  spake  not,  belike  he  was 
amaz'd, 
Coming  so  suddenly,  and  unprepared. 
Well,  Id's  go.  [^EicunU 
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SCENE    I. 
Enter  Jaqujts,  solus. 

SO  now  enough,  my  heart,  beat  now  no 
more, 
At  least  for  this  affright.    What  a  cold  sweat 
Flow'd  o'er  my  biows,  and  over  all  my  bo- 
som ! 
Had  I  not  reason  ?  to  behold  my  door 
Beset  with  uiithrifts,  and  my  sell  abroad  ? 
"Why,  Jaques?   was  there  nothing  in  the 

house 
Worth  a  continual  eye,  a  vigilant  thought. 
Whose  head  should  never  nod,  nor  eyes  once 
wink  ?  [threadbare. 

Look  on  my  coat,  my  thoughts,  worn  quite 
That  time  fcould  never  cover  wilh  a  nap. 
And  by  it  learn,  never  with  knaps  of  sleep 
To  smother  your  conceits  of  that  you  keep. 
But  yet  I  marvel  why  these  gallant  youths 
Snoke  me  so  fair,  and  I  esteem' d  a  beggar? 
1  ne  end  of  flattery  is  gain  or  lechery : 
If  they  seek  gain  of  me,  they  tliink  mc  rich ; 
But  that  they  do  not.  For  their  other  object, 
rtis  in  my  handsome  daughter,  if  it  be : 
And,  by  your  leave,  her  handsomeness  may 
tell  them  [ness 

My  beggary  counterfeits,  and  that  her  neat- 
Flows  trom  some  store  of  wealth,  that  breaks 
my  coffers  [breed ; 

With  this  same  engine,  love  to  mine  own 
But  this  is  answer'd :  Beggars  will  keen  fine 
Their  daughters,  being  tair,  though  tiiem- 

selves  pine. 
Well,  then  it  is  tor  her ;  I,  'tis  sure  for  her. 
And  I  make  her  so  brisk  for  one  of  them. 
That  I  might  live  alone  once  with  my  gold. 
O  'tis  a  sweet  companion,  kind  and  true ; 
A  man  may  trust  it  when  bis  father  cheats 
him,  [pelf! 

Brother,  or  friend,  or  wife.    O  wondrous 
That  which  makes  all  men  false,  is  true  it* 
self.  [daughter ; 

But  now  this  maid  is  but  sup{>os'd    my 
For  I  being  steward  to  a  lord  of  France 
Of  great  estate  and  wealth,  call'd  lord  Cha- 

mont. 
He  gone  into  the  wars,  I  stole  his  treasure ; 
(But  hear  not  any  thing)  I  stole  his  treasure. 
And  this  his  daughter,  beuig  but  two  years 

old> 
Because  it  lov'd  me  so,  that  it  would  leave 
The  nurse  herself,  to  come  into  mine  arms. 
And  liad  I  leR  it,  it  would  sure  have  dy'd. 
^ow  herein  I  v^as  kind,  and  had  a  con- 
science ; 
And  since  her  lady*mother,  that  did  die 
Xn  child-bed  pf  her,  lov'd  rac  passing  well. 


It  may  be  nature  fashion'd  this  afTectioi, 
Both  in  the  child  and   her :   but  he's  il 
bred  [doi 

lliat  ransacks  tombs,  and  doth  deface  (b 
ril  therefore  say  no  more,  suppose  thcmL 
Here  have  I  chang'd  my  turui,  m;  OBe 

and  hers. 
And  live  obscurely,  to  enjoy  more  safe 

Evtcr  Raaitl. 
My  dearest  treasure :  but  I  must  abrdd 
Bachel ! 
Ttach,  What  is  your  pleasure,  sir? 
Jaq.  Bachel,  I  'must  abioad. 
Lock  thyself  in,  but  yet  take  out  the  key. 
That  whosoever  peeps  in  at  the  ker-iwle, 
May  yet  imagine  there  is  none  at  boue. 
i^oc/i.  I  win,  sir. 

Jaq.  But  hark  thee,  Rachel,  say  a  (k, 
should  come. 
And  miss  the  key,  he  would  resolve  \M 
None  were  at  home,  and  so  break  in  the » 
ther :  [w; 

Ope  the  door,  Rachel ;  set  it  open,  d*^ 
But  sit  in  it  thyself,  and  talk  aloud, 
As  if  there  were  some  more  in  bouse  «i^ 

thee: 
Put  out  the  fire,  kill  the  chimney's  heiit. 
That  It  may  breathe  no  more  Uuuaua^ 
'    man ;  [gak 

The  more  we  spare,  ray  child,  the  more  we 

[£BWt 

SCENE    U. 

Efdcr  Chrisioj^rog  Juniper,  and  On'm. 

Chr.  What  says  my  fellow  Onion  ?  oat 
on. 

Ofd.  All  of  a  house,  sir,  but  not  felIo«; 
you  are  my  lord's  steward :  but  1  pray  J* 
what  think  you  of  love,  sir? 

Chr.  Of  love.  Onion !  why  it's  a  vcrj  Ifr 
nourable  humour. 

0»i.  Nay,  if  it  be  but  worshipful,  I  csr« 
not. 

Junip.  Go  to,  R's  bonounblc,  check  wt 
at  the  conceit  of  the  gentleman. 

Om.  But  in  truth,  sir,  yotwhall  dovcDto 
think  well  of  love :  for  it  thinks  well  of  vob, 
in  me,  I  assure  you. 

Clir.  Gramercy,  fellow  Onion;  Idofbai' 
well,  thou  art  in  love,  ait  thou  ? 

Ortt,  Partly, sir;  but  I  am  ashamed totfj 
wholly. " 

Chr.  Well,  I  will  further  it  m  thee  to  a>j 
honest  woman,  or  maiden,  the  bestlcao. 

Junip.  Why  now  you  come  near  him,  Wi 
he  doth  vaile,  he  doth  remunerate,  he  A^ 
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:hew  the  cud  in  !he  kindiieBS  of  an  honest 
jnperfectioD  to  your  worship. 

Chr.  But  who'  is  it  thou  lorest,  fellow 
Dnion  ? 

Ofd,  Many»  a  poor  roan's  daughter ;  hut 
K>ne  of  the  honestest,  I  hope. 

Ckr.  Why»  wouldst  thou  not  have  her 
lionest? 

Oni,  0  no,  for  then  I  am  sure  she  would 
not  h^ve  me. 
Tis  Rachel  de  Prie. 

Chr.  Why  she  hath  the  name  of  a  very  vir- 
.ttOQS  maiden. 

Junif.  So  she  is,  sir ;  hut  the  fellow  talks 
in  quiddities,  he. 

Chr,  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  in  the 
natter  ? 

Oni,  Do  nothing,  sir,  I  pray  you,  but 
;peak  for  me. 

Chr.  In  what  manner  ? 

Oni.  My  fellow  Juniper  can  tell  you,  sir. 

Junip,  Why  as  thus,  sir:  your  worship 
nay  commend  him  for  a  fellow  fit  for  con- 
sanguinity, and  that  he  shaketh  with  desire 
>f  procreation,  or  so. 

Chr,  That  were  not  so  good,  metliinks. 

Junip.  No,  sir !  why  so,  sir  ?  what  if  you 
^bould  say  to  her,  corroborate  thyself,  sweet. 
50u!,  let  me  distinguish  thy  paps  with  my 
infers,  divme  mumps,  pretty  Pastorella ! 
ookest  thou  so  sweet  and  bounteous  ?  com- 
brt  my  friend  here. 

Chr,  Well  I  perceive  you  wish  I  should 
lay  something  may  do  him  grace,  and  fur- 
her  his  desires,  and  that  be  sure  I  will. 

Oni.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  God  save  your 
ife,  I  pray  God,  sir. 

Junip.  'Your  worship  is  too  good  to  live 
ong ;  you'll  contaminate  me  no- service. 

CVir.  Command  diou  wouldst  say;  no, 
^ood  Juniper. 

Junip.  Health  and  wealth,  sir. 

{^Exeunt  Onion  and  Jumper. 

Chr,  This  wench  will  I  solicit  for  mystrlf, 
Viakiug  my  lord  and  master  privy  to  it ; 
%jid  if  he  second  me  with  his  consent, 
•  will  proceed,  as  having  long  ere  this 
Thought  her  a  worthy  choice  to  make  my 
wife. 

SCENE    III. 

Enter  Aurelia^  PhtEnixella. 
AuT.  Room  for  a  case  of  matrons,  coIourM 
black ;  [us ! 

EIow  motherly  my  mother's  death  hath  made 
[  would  I  had  some  girls  now  to  bring  up  ; 
[>  L  could  make  a  wench  so  virtuous, 
She  should  say  grace  to  every  bit  of  meat, 
Iknd  gape  no  wider  than'  a  wafer's  thick- 
ness; 


And  she  should  make^  French  curt'sies  so 

most  low,  [ward* 

That  every  touch  should  turn  her  over  back- 

Ph<gn,  Sister,  these  words  become  not 

your  attire,  [death 

Nor  your  estate ;    our  virtuous  mother's 
Should  print  more  deep  effects  of  sorrow  in 

us. 
Than  may  be  worn  out  in  so  little  time. 
Aur.  Sister,  i'  faith  you  take  too  much 

tobacco. 
It  makes  you  black  within,  as  y'  are  without. 
What  true-stitch  sister,  both   your   sides 

alike ! 
Be  of  a  slighter  work ;  for  of  my  word. 
You  shall  be  sold  as  dear,  or  rather  dearer. 
Will  you  be  bound  to  cus^ms  and  to  rites. 
Shed  profitable  tears,  weep  for  advantage. 
Or  else  do  all  things  as  you  are  inclined } 
Eat  when  your  stomach  serves  (saith  the 

physician) 
Not  at  eleven  and  six.    So,  If  your  humour 
Be  now  affected  with  this  heaviness, 
'  Give  it  the  reins,  and  spare  not,  as  I  do 
In  this  my  pleasurable  appetite. 
It  is  precisianism  to  alter  that 
With  austere  judgment,  that  is  given  by  na« 

ture. 
I  wept,  you  saw  too,  when  my  mother  dy'd; 
For  then  I  found  it  easier  to  do  so> 
And  fitter  with  my  mode,  than  not  to  weep. 
But  now  'tis  otherwise ;  another  time 
Perhaps  I  shall  have  such  deep  thoughts  of 

her,  [hence ; 

That  I  shall  weep  afiresh  some  twelve  month 
And  1  will  weep,  if  I  be  so  dispos'd. 
And  put  on  black  as  grimly  then  as  now. 
Let  the  mind  go  still  with  the  body's  stature. 
Judgment  is  fit  for  judges,  give  me  nature. 

SCENE    IV. 

Enter  Aurelia,  PhcmixcUa,  Francisco, 
Angela. 

Franc.  See,  signior  Angelo,  here  are  the 
ladies ; 
Go  you  snd  comfort  one,  Pll  to  the  other. 
Aug,  Therefore  1  come,  sir;  Pll  to  thq 
eldest 
Go4savc  you,  ladies;  these  sad  modes  of 

yours. 
That  make  you  choose  these  solitary  walks. 
Are  hurtful  for  your  beauties. 
Aur.  If  we  bad  them. 
Ang.  Come,  that  condition  might  be  for 
your  hearts^  [them. 

When  you  protest  faith,  <ince  we  cannot  sec 
But  this  same  heart  of  beauty,  your  sweet 

face. 
Is  in  mine  eye  still. 


•  Give  MB  the  reins,  and  spare  not,  as  I  do.]  She  is  saying,  it  is  best  to  follow  one's  ho- 
rtour,  and  not  to  check  it  by  art  and  rule :  and  she  means,  that  if  Phoenixella  is  really  af« 
[tcted,  she  should  indulee  her  heaviness,  as  long  as  her  nature  prompted  her  so  to  do ;  and 
bis  sense  leads  us  to  read  it,  instead  oime.     ^ 

Give  it  the  fr?nj— that  i?,  the  heavineas  yo«  are  now  affected  witli. 
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Awr.  O  you  cut  my  heart 
With  your  sharp  eye. 

Ang.  Nay,  lady,  that's  not  so, 
YourTicarf  s  too  hard. 
Avr.  My  beauty's  heart  ? 
Ang.  Ono. 
I  mean  that  regent  of  afTection,  madam, 
That  tramples  on  all  love  with  such  con- 
tempt 
In  this  fair  breast 

Aur.  No  more,  your  drift  is  savour' d ; 
I  had  rather  seem  hard-hearted — — 

Ang.  Thanhard-favour'd; 
Is  that  your  meaning,  lady  ? 

^ar.  Go  to,  sir ;  '  [spur. 

Your  wits  are  fresh  I  know,  they  need  no 
Ang.  And  therefore  you  will  ride  them. 
Aur.  Say,  I  do. 
They  will  not  tire,  I  hope  ? 
Ang,  No,  not  with  you. 
Hark  you,  sweet  lady. 

Froiic,  Tis  much  pity,  madam, 
You  should  have  any  reason  to  retain 
This  sign  of  grief,  much  less  the  thing  de- 
8i^"d. 
Fhr,  Gnefs  are  more  fit  for  ladies  than 

their  pleasures. 

Franc.  That  is  for  such  as  follow  nought 

but  pleasures.  [tues. 

But  you  that  temper  them  so  well  with  vir- 

Using  your  griefs  so,  it  would  prove  them 

pleasures ;  [pleasures. 

And  you  would  *secm,  in  cause  of  griefs  and 

Equally  pleasant 

Fha.  Sir,  so  I  do  now. 
It  is  the  excess  of  citlicr  that  I  strive 
So  much  to  shun,  in  all  my  prov'd  endea- 
vours. 
Although  perhaps,  unto  a  general  eye, 
I  may  appear  most  wedded  to  my  griefs ; 
Yet  doth  my  mind  forsake  no  la^tc  o\  plea- 
sure, 
I  mean  that  happy  pleasure  of  the  soul. 
Divine  and  sacred  contemplation 
'  Of  that  eternal  and  most  glorious  bliss, 
Proposed  as  the  crown  unto  our  souls. 
Franc.  1  will  be  silent ;  yet  that  I  may 
serve 
But  as  a  decade  in  the  art  of  memory. 
To  put  vou  still  in  mind  of  your  own  virtues. 
When  your  too  serious  tlioughts  make  you 

too  sad. 
Accept  me  for  your  servant,  honour'd  lady. 
Plui\  Those  ceremonies  are  too  common, 
signior  Francis, 
For  your  uncommon  gravity  and  judgment. 
And*  Ills  them  only  that  arc  nought  but  cere- 
mony. 
Ang.  Come,  I  will  not  sue  stalely  to  be 
your  ber\  ant. 
But  anew  term,  will  you  be  my  refuge  ? 
Aur,  Your  refuge  !  why,  sir? 
Ang.  'i  hat  I  might  fly'  to  you  when  all 

else  fail  me. 
Aur,  An*  you  be  good  at  flying,  be  my 
plover. 


Ang.  Nay,  take  away  the  p. 
Aur.  Tut,  then  you  cannot  fly.       ' 
Ang.  V\\  warrant  you :    i'JI   borrow  Cu- 
pid's wings. 
Aur.  Mass,  then  I  fear  me  jou  wiO  <k 
strauge  tilings. 
I  pray  you  blame  me  not,  if  I  suspect  Ti»; 
Your  own  confession  suuply  doth  detect  yoc 
Nay,  and  you  be  so  great  in  Cupid's  booto, 
'Twill  make  me  jealous.  You  can  irhh^oK 

looks 
(I'll  warrant  you)  enflame  a  woman's  hf«,( 
And  at  your  pleasure  take  love*s  golden  dan, 
And  wound  the  breast  of  any  virtuous  maid 
Would  1  were  hence !    good  fiaxth,  I  » 

afraid 
You  can  constrain  one,  ere  they  be  avarr, 
To  run  mad  for  your  love. 
Ang.  O  this  is  rare. 

SCENE    V. 

Aurelia,  Pltanixdlat  Francisco,  Aug^  \ 
Count, 

Count.  Close  with  my  daughters,  geDCl^ 
men !  well  done, 
'Tis  like  yourselves  s  nay,  lusty  Angelo, 
Let  not  my  presence  make  you  b^uik  yc 

sport; 
I  will  not  break  a  minute  of  discour^ 
'Twixt  you  and  one  of  your  fair  mistresBcs. 
Ang.^  One  of  my  mistresses  ?  why  tboii 
your  lordship 
I  have  so  many  ? 

Count,  Many !  no,  Angclo, 
I  do  not  think  th'ast  many,  some  fourteea 
I  hear  thou  hast,  even  of   our  woithiel 

dames 
Of  any  note  in  Milan. 
Ang,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  fourteen  I  it  i 

rK>t  so. 
Count,  liy  th'  mass  that  is't;  here  in 
their  names  to  shew. 
Fourteen,  or  fifteen  to  cue-     Good  AngeA 
Vou  need  not  be  asham'd  of  any  of  them, 
1  hoy  are  gallants  all.  , 

Ang.  '^olood  you  are  such  a  lord. 
Count.  Nay  stay,  sweet  Ancclo,  I  amds* 
pos'd     "  iEjU  Aagde. 

A  little  tu  be  pleasant  past  my  custom. 
He's  gone,  he*s  gone,  1  have  disgrac'd  has  i 
shrewdly.  [youth; ' 

Daughters,  take  heed  of  him,  he's"'a»i-«; 
I/x)k  what  he  says  to  you,  believe  him  nc*, 
lie  will  swear  love  to  evory  one  he  sees. 
Francisco,  give  them  counsel,  good  Fraa- 
Cisco,         ^  [neitbfT. 

I  dare  trust  thee  with  both,  but  him  witb 
Franc.  Your  lordship  yet  may  trust  boA 
tiiem  with  him.  [£jxKy. 

SCENE    VI. 

Count,  Christophero. 
Count.  Well,  go  your  ways,  away.   lJo» 
noM,  Ciirisiophero, 
\Vhat  news  with  you  ; 
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Chr,  I  have  an  humble  suit  to  your  good 

lordship. 
Count.  A  suit,  Christophero  I  what  suit,  1 

prithee  ? 
Chr,  I  would  crave  pardon  at  your  lord- 
ship's bands, 
f  it  seem  vain  or  simple  in  your  sight. 
Count,  rii  pardon  all  simplicity,  Cbiisto- 
phero ; 
kVhat  isthy  suit? 
Chr.  Perhaps,  being  now  so  old  a  bat- 

chelor, 
shall  seem  half  unwise,  to  bend  myself 
n  strict  affection  to  a  poor  young  maid. 
CounL  What !  is  it  touching  love,  Christo- 
phero ? 
irt  thou  disposM  to  marry  ?  why  'tis  well. 
Chr»  I,  but  your  locdsnip  may  imagine 
now,  [house. 

That  I,  being  steward  of  your  honour's 
f  I  be  married  once,  will  more  regard 
The  maintenance  of  my  wife,  and  of  my 
charge,  [fice. 

fhan  the  due  discharge  of  my  place  and  of- 
Cownt,  No,  no,  Christoplicro,  I  know  thee 

honest. 
Chr,  Good  faith,  my  lord,  your  honour 
may  suspect  it ; 

Jut 

Count.   Then  I  should  wrong  thee  ;  thou 
hast  ever  been 
ionest  and  true,  and  will  be  still  I  know. 
Chr,    I,  but  this  marriage  alters  many 
men, 
Vnd  you  may  fear  it  will  do  me,  my  lord ; 
Jut  ere  it  do  so,  i  will  undergo 
Pf  n  thousand  several  deaths. 

Count.  I  know  it,  man. 
^Vho  wouldst  thou  have,  I  prithee  ? 

Chr,  KacJiel  de  Prie, 
f  your  good  lordship  grant  me  your  consent. 
^Count,  Rachel  de  Prie '  what  the  poor 
beggar's  daughter  ?  [ever, 

Jhe's  a  right  handsome  maid,  how  poor  so- 
Ind  thou  hast  my  consent  with  all  my  heart. 
Chr,  I  humbly  thank  your  honour;  I'll 
now  ask 
3er  father.  {Exit. 

Count,  Do  so,  Christophero ;   thou  slialt 
do  well. 
Tia  strange  (she  being  so  poor)  he  should 

affect  her ! 
Jut  this  is  more  strange  that  myself  should 

love  her. 
!  spy'd  her  lately  at  her  father's  door, 
^na  if  I  did  not  see  in  her  sweet  face     • 
[jentry  and  nobleness,  ne'er  trust  me  more ; 
3ut  this  persuasion  fancy  wrought  in  me, 
That  fancy  being  created  with  her  looks ; 
?or  where  love  is,  he  thinks  his  basest  ob- 
ject ^ 
IJentle  and  noble :  I  am  far  in  love, 
\nd  shall  be  forc'd  lo  wrong  my  honest 

steward, 
Per  I  must  sue  and  seek  lier  for  myself, 
tlow  much  my  duty  to  my  late  dea4  wife,. 


And  my  owm  dear  renown,  soever  it  sways, 
I'll  to  her  father  straight,  love  hates  delays. 

SCENE     VIL    ' 

Enter  Onion,  Juniper,  Valentine,  Sebastian, 
Balihaaar,  Martino, 

Old,  Come  on,  i'faith,  let's  to  some  exer- 
cise or  other,  my  hearts. 
Fetch  the  hilts;  fellow  Juniper,  wilt  thou 
play  ?  [Exit  Martino. 

Junip.  I  cannot  resolve  you ;  'tis  as  I  am 
fitted  with  the  ingenuity,  quantity,  or  qua- 
lity of  the  cudgel. 

Val,  How  dost  tliou  bastinado  tlie  poor 
cudgel  with  terms ! 

Junip.  O  Ingle,  I  have  the  phrases,  man, 
and  the  anagrams,  and  the  epitaphs,  fitting 
the  mystery  of  the  noble  science. 

Oni.  ril  be  hang'd  an'  he  were  not  misbe- 
gotten of  some  fencer. 

Seb.  Sirrah,  Valentine,  you  can  resolve 
me  now,  have  they  their  masters  of  defence 
in  other  countries,  as  we  have  here  in  Italy  ? 

fai.  O  lord,  I ;  especially  they  in  Utopia  :  ' 
there  they  perform  their  prizes  and  chal- 
lenges with  as  great  ceremony  as  the  Italian, 
or  any  nation  else. 

Bait.  Indeed!  how  is  the  manner  of  it» 
for  god's  love,  good  Valentine  ? 

Junip.  Ingle,  I  prithee  make  recourse 
unto  us ;  we  are  thy  friends  aud  familiars, 
sweet  ingle. 

rat.  Whv  thus,  sir. 

Oni.  God  a  mercy,  good  Valentine ;  nay, 
go  on. 

Junip.  Sileniium  bonus  socius  Onionus, 
good  fellow  Onion,  be  not  so  ingenious  and 
turbulent.  So,  sir ;  and  how  ?  how,  sweet 
Ingle  ? 

VuL  Marry,  fint  they  are  brought  to  the 
public  theatre. 

Junip.  What!  ha'  they  theatres  there ? 

yd.  Theatres!  I,  and  plays  too,  both 
tragedy  and  comedy,  and  set  forth  with  as 
much  state  as  can  be  imagined. 

Jump,  By  god's  so,  a  man  is  nobody  till 
he  has  travell'd. 

Seb.  And  how  are  their  j^ysP  as  ours 
are?  extemporal? 

Fd.  O  no  ;  all  premeditated  things,  and 
some  of  them  -  very  good,  i'  faith ;  my 
master  used  to  visit  them  often  when  he 
was  there. 

Bolt.  Why  how,  are  they  in  a  place  where 
any  man  may  see  them  ? 

Fal.  I,  in  the  common  theatres,  I  tell 
you.  But  the  sport  is  at  a  new  play,  to  ob- 
serve the  sway  and  variety  of  opinion  that 
passeth  it.  A  man  shall  have  such  a  con^ 
fus'd  mixture  of  judgment,  pour'd  out  ih 
the  throng  there,  as  ridiculous  as  laughter 
itself.  One  says  he  likes  not  the  writing, 
another  likes  not  the  plot,  another  not  th^ 
playing :  and  sometimes  a  fellow, .  that 
comes  not  there  past  once  in  five  years,  at  a 
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parliament  lime,  or  so,  will  be  as  deep  mired 
m  censuring  as  the  best,  and  swear  by  god*s 
foot  he  would  never  stir  his  foot  to  see  a 
hundred  such  as  that  is. 

OnL'  I  must  travel  to  see  these  things,  I 
shall  never  think  well  of  myself  else.   - 

Junip,  FcUuW  Onion,  Til  bear  thy  charges, 
and  thou  wilt  but  pilgrimize  it  along  with 
me  to  the  land  of  Utopia. 

Stk.  Why  but  methinks  such  rooks  as 
these  shoula  be  ashamed  to  judge* 

Fdl.  Not  a  whit ;  the  rankest  stinkard  of 
them  all  will  take  upon  him  as  peremptory, 
as  if  he  had  writ  himself  in  artibus  tnagister, 

Seb,  And  do  they  stand  to  a  popular  cen- 
sure for  any  tiling  they  present  ? 

ral,  I,  ever,  ever ;  and  the  people  gene- 
rally are  very  acceptive,  and  apt  to  applaud 
any  meritable  work ;  but  there  are  two  sorts 
of  persons  that  most  commonly  arc  infectious 
to  a  whole  auditor)'. 

Bait.  What  be  they?  • 

Junip.  1,  come,  let's  know  them. 

Out.  It  were  good  they  were  noted. 

ral.  Marry,  one  is  (ne  rude  barbarous 
crew,  a  people  that  have  no  brains,  and  yet 
grounded  judgments;  these  will  hiss  any 
thing  lluLt  mounts  above  their  grounded  ca- 
pacities ;  but  the  other  are  worth  the  obser- 
vation, i'  faith. 

Omnes.  Where  be  they  ?  where  be  they  ? 

Fal.  Faith,  a  few  capricious  gallants. 

Junip.  Capricious !  stoy,  that  word's  for 
me. 

yal.  And  they  have  taken  such  a  habit  of 
dislike  in  all  things,  tliat  they  will  approve 
nothing,  be  it  never  so  conceited  or  elabo- 
rate ;  but  sit  dispersed,  making  faces  and 
spitting,  wagging  their  upright  ears,  and  cry, 
iilthy,  filthy ;  simpl  v  uttering  then*  own  con- 
dition, and '  using  their  wrycd  countenances 
instead  of  a  vice,  tonum  the  Rood  aspects  of 
all  that  shall  sit  near  them,  from  what  they 
behold. 

Enter  Martina  toith  cudgels. 

Old.  O  that's  well  said ;  lay  them  down ; 
come,  sirs,  [thosar } 

Who  plays,  fellow  Juniper,  Sebastian,  fial- 
Somcbo<^*  take  them  up,  come. 

Junip.  Ingle,  Valentine  ? 

Fal.  Not  1,  sir,  I  profess  it  not. 

Junip.  Sebastian. 

Seb.  fialthasar. 

BmU.  Who?i> 

Qni.  Come,  but  one  boot;  Til  give  'em 
thee,  i'  faith. 


BaU.  Why  here's  Martino. 

Oni.  Foh,  he !  alas !  he  cannot  pby  i 
whit,  roan. 

Junip.  That*s  all  one ;  no  more  cook 
you  in  staiu  quo  prim. 
Martino,  play  with  him ;  every  man  lis  bs 
beginning  and  conduction* 

Mart.  WiH  you  not  hurt  me,  fellor 
Onion  ? 

Otti.  Hurt  thee }  no ;  and  1  do,  put  ce 
among  poMierbs, 
And  chop  me  to  pieces.    Come  on.        , 

Junip.  By  your  favour,  sweet  bullies,  pr* 

thetii  room,  back,  so.  [ki. 

Martino,  do  not  look  so  thin  upon  tbc  ■s^ 

Oni.  Ha !  well  play'd,  fall  over  to  m 
leg  now :  so,  to  your  guard  again;  fsA 
lent !  to  my  head  now :  make  bone  tcc 
blow:  spare^not  me,  make  it  home,  good, 
good  again.  * 

Seb.  Why  how  now,  Peter! 

FaL  Godso,  Onion  has  caught  a  bn&e. 

Junip.  Couragio!  be  not  caprioa; 
what ! 

Oni.  Capricious  !  not  T,  I  scorn  to  be  o 
pricious  for  a  scratch, 
Martino  must  have  another  bout ;  come. 

fat.  Seb.  BaU.  No,  no,  play  no  nwR^ 
play  no  more. 

Oni.  Foh,  'tis  nothing,  a  fillip,  a  dcriK. 
fellow  Juniper,  prithee  get  me  a  plastai:  1 
had  ratlier  play  with  one  that  lad  skill  b; 
half. 

Mart.  By  my  troth,  fellow  Onioo,  "hs 
against  my  will. 

Oni.  Nay,  that's  not  so,  'twas  againsHj 
head ; 
But  come,  we'll  ha'  one  bout  more. 

Junip.  Not  a  bout,  not  a  stroke. 

Omnes.  No  more,  no  more. 

Junip.  Why  I'll  give  you  demonstiatfc^ 
how  it  came. 
Thou  opeiiedst  thy  .dagger  to  fakify  cif 
with  the  backsword  trick,  and  be  iDtanf^ 
ed  before  he  could  fall  to  the  close. 

Oni.  No,  no,  I  know  best  bovr  it  A 
better  than  any  man  here,  i  fek  hi«  ^, 
presently ;  for  look  you,  I  gathered  v» 
him  thus,  thus,  do  you  see  ^  for  the  dov 
lock,  and  took  it  single  on  the  head. 

f^al.  lie  says-very  true,  he  took  Hw 
on  the  head, 

Seb.  Come,  Iet*s  go. 

Enter  Martino  toith  a  cobaxb. 
Mart  Here,  fellow  Onoo,  here's  a  cot 
web. 


■  Using  their  urj/ed  counienaHoes  instead  qf  a  wr r]  We  have  this  sentiineDt  agaioi  ^ 
ffcned  in  the  same  words,  in  the  induction  to  Every  mnn  out  qfkis  kwnaur : 
"  Using  his  wryed  looks, 
*'  In  nature  of  a  vice,  to  wrest  and  turn 

"  The  good  aspect  of  those  that  shall  sit  near  him."  ^ 

And  this  shews  The  cas-e  is  altered  to  have  been  in  the  number  of  Jonson's  earliest  prod V' 
tiont;  fbr  we  olton  find  him  repeating  a  thought  or  expression  io  his  later  plays*  vl'i^'' 
lad  bcfece  made  use  of,  in  some  former  piece. 
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Oni.  Hovf !  a  cobweb;  M^rtinp !  I  will 
Lave  another  bout  witti  you.  'Swounds,  do 
you  first  break  my  head,  and  then  ^ve  me 
a  plaster  in  scorn  ?  Come,  to  it,  1  wiU  \iVf^ 
a  bout 

J^art^  Go4*>  my  witwe??. 

Oni.  Tut,  your  witness  c^pot  serve. 

JtmiP'  'Sbiood;  why  what !  thou  art  not 
3uDatic,  art  thoi^?  (uid  thou  bc'st,  avoid, 
jd(j;iji9i^pht)u».    S^y  ttie  «ign  ^bpuld  be  in 


Aries  pow,  »s  it  may  be  for  all  us,  where 
were  your  life  ?  answer  me  that? 

^eb.  He  says  well,  Onion. 

Falf  Indeed  docs  he. 

Junip.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  foojish  n^- 
turiijistj  go,  get  a  white  of  an  egg,  and  a 
little  flax,  aua  close  the  breach  of  the  head, 
it  is  the  most  conducible  thing  that  can  be. 
MartinOi  do  not  insinuate  upon  your  good 
fortune,  but  play  an  honest  p4rt,  and  Dear 
aw5>y  the  buckler?,  lExennt. 


-^m^t 


ACT  in. 


SCENE    I. 
Enti^  An^o,  aolus. 

MY  young  and  simple  friend,  Paulo  Fer- 

Bound  me  with  mighty  solemn  conjurations 
To  be  true  tp  him,  m  nis  love  to  Kachel, 
And  to  solicit  his  remembrance  still 
•  In  hi9  enforced  absence.    Much,  i'  faith ! 
True  to  my  friend  in  ca^es  of  affection  ! 
In  women's  cases !  what  a  jest  it  is  ? 
How  silly  he  is  that  imagines  it! 
He  is  an  ass  that  will  keep  promise  strictly 
In  anything  tliat  checks  his  private  pleasure, 
Chieiiy  in  love.    'Sblood  am  not  1  a  man  ? 
Have  1  not  eyes  that  are  as  free  to  look, 
And  blood  to  be  euflam'd  as  well  as  his? 
And  when  it  is  so,  shall  1  not  pursue 
Mine  own  love's  longings,  but  prefer  my 

friend's? 
I,  'tis  a  good  fool,  do  sq  ;  hang  me  then. 
Because  I  swore  ?  alas,  who  does  not  know 
That  lover's  perjuries  are  ridiculous  ? 
Have  at  thee,  Rachel ;  VW  go  court  her  sure. 
For  now  l,know  her  father  is  abroad. 

Enter  Jgmei. 
*Sblood  see,  he's  here.  0  what  damn'd  luck 

is  thus  ? 
This  Jabour's  lost,  I  must  by  no  means  see 

him.         Tfltt,  dcry,  (kry.     ^ExiL 


SCENE    II. 

Jaques,  Christopherp. 

Jaq.  Mischief  and  hell,  what  is  this  m^ 
a  spirit? 
Haunts  he,  my  house's  ghost  ?  still  at  my 

door? 
He  has  been  at  my  door,  he  has  been  in. 
In  my  dear  dopr:  pray  god  my  gold  be 
safe. 

Enter  Christophero. 
God's  pity,  here's  another.     R^hel!  ho, 
Rachel ! 
Chr,  God  save  you.  honest  father. 
Jaq.  Rachel !  Ood  s  ligiit  come  to  me ; 
Rachel!  Rachell  lExiU 

Clir,  Now  in  god's  name  what  ails  he  ? 
this  is  strange ! 
He  loves  his  daughter  so,  I'll  lay  my  life 
That  he's  afraid,  having  been  now  abroad, 
1  come  to  seek  her  love  unlawfully. 
Enter  Jaques. 
Jaq.  'Tis  safe,  'tis  sate,  they  have  not 

robb'd  my  treasure. 
Chr,  Let  it  not  seem  offensive  to  you,  sir, 
^Jaq.  Sir!  God*s  my  life,  sir!  sir  I  call 

me  sir ! 
Chr,  Good  liither  hear  me. 
Jaq.  You  are  most  welcome,  sir ; 


»  In  his  enforced  absence  much  i^faith.'^  It  should  be  printed  thus  s 
fn  his  enforced  abs€nce.  Much,  i*  faith ! 
This  ironical  use  of  the  word  much,  as  a  term  of  disdain,  hath  been  remarked  before. 


that 

distinguisneco  mu  wurKs  oi  jKjia\tu.  *  "^^  o».tii^  nv**.  wrv...ir,x.v..  ^»,..-v«|^..^.-  «.-  -«^^^-,  — ^ 
what  follows  between  the  count  and  him,  is  copied  from  what  passes  between  Euclio  and 
Megadorus ;  but  with  so  high  an  improvement,  as  determines  the  palm  of  applause  m  favour 
of  our  author.    The  original  here  is, 

Non  fmerarium  est,  ubi  dives  blande  appellat  pauperem. 
4  X 
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[Act  3.  Soene4 


I  meant  almost :  and  would  your  worship 

speak? 
Would  you  abase  yourself  to  speak  to  me  ? 
Chr,  'Tis  no  abusing,  fiather :  my  intent 
Is  to  do  further  honour  to  you,  sir. 
Than  only  speak ;  which  is  to  be  your  son. 
Jaq,  My  gold  is  in  his  nostrils,  he  has 
smelt  it ;  [my  entr^ls. 

Break  breast,  break  heart,  fall  on  the  earth 
With  this  same  bursting  admiration  ! 
He  knows  my  gold,  he  kbows  of  all  my  trea- 
sure, [guess  ? 
How  do  you  know,  sir  ?  whereby  do  you 
Chr.  At  what,  sir  ?  what  isH  you  mean  P 
Jaq,  I  ask,  an't  please  your  gentle  wor- 
ship, how  you  know  ? 
I  mean,  how  I  should  make  your  worship 

know 
That  I  have  nothing  [nothing : 

To  give  with  my  poor  daughter?  I  have 
The  very  air,  bounteous  to  every  man. 
Is  scant  to  me,  sir. 
Chr.  I  d^  think,  good  father,  you  are  but 

piior. 
Jag.,  He  thinks  so ;  barke !  but  thinks  so: 
He  thinks  not  so,  he  knows  of  all  my  t rein- 
sure. [_Exit. 
Chr.  Poor  man,  he  is  so  overjoyed  to  hear 
His  daughter  may  be  past  his  hopes  be- 
stow'd,  [ply) 
That  betwixt  fear  and  hope,  (if  I  mean  sim- 
He  is  thus  passionate. 

Enter  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Yet  ail  is  safe  within,  is  none  without  ? 
Nobody  break  my  walls  ? 

Chr.  What  say  you,  father,  shall  I  have 

your  daughter  ? 
Jaq.  I  nave  no  dowry  to  bestow  upon  her. 
Chr.  I  do  expect  none,  father. 
Jaq.  That  is  well, 
llien  I  beseech  your  worship  make  no  ciues- 
tion  \me. 

Of  that  you  wish ;  'tis  too  much  favour  to 
Ckr.  Ill  leave  him  now  to  give  his  pas- 
sions breath,  [ter ; 
Which  being  settled  I  will  fetch  his  daugh- 
1  shall  but  move  too  much,  to  speak  now  to 
him.                   \_Exit  Christopher. 
Jaq>  So,  he  is  gone;  would  all  were  dead 
and  gone. 
That  I  might  five  with  my  dear  gold  alone. 

SCENE   in. 

Jaques,  Count. 

C^mmi.  Here  is  the  poor  old  man. 

Jaq,  Out  of  my  soul,  another !  comes  he 

hitlier? 
Count.  Be  not  dismay'd,  old  man,  I  come 

to  chcar  you. 
Jag.  To  nic,  by  heaven. 
Turn  ribs  to  brass,  turn  voice  into  a  trumpet. 
To  rattle  out  the  battles  of  my  thoughts ; 
One  comes  to  bold  me  talk,  while  t'other 
robs  me.  {^Exit. 


Count.    He  has  forgot  me  sure;  vb 

should  this  mean  ? 
He  fears  authority,  and  my  want  of  vifie 
Will  take  his  daughter  from  him  to  defan 

her: 
He  that  hath  nought  on  earth  but  one  ym 

daughter. 
May  take  this  extasy  of  caie  to  keep  ba. 
Enter  Jaqtus. 
Jaq,  And  yet 'tis  safe :  tfaey  mean  notli 

use  force. 
But  fawning  coming.    I  shall  easily  knov, 
By  his  next  question,  if  he  think  me  lick 
Whom  see  I  ?  my  good  lord? 

Count,  Stand  up,  good  father, 
I  call  thee  not  good  father  for  thy  age, 
But  tbat  I  eladly  wish  to  be  thy  son, 
In  honourcl  marriage  with  thy  beaoteos 

daughter. 
Jaq.  O,  so,  so,  so,  so,  so  this  is  for  ^ 
Now  it  is  sure  this  is  my  daugbto's  dbI' 

ness  [bi 

Makes  them  believe  me  rich.  No,  mjpd 
riltell  youall,  howmypoorhaplesidau^ 
Got  that  attire  she  wears  from  top  to  toe. 
Count.  Why,  father,  thisjs  nothmg. 
Jag.  O  yes,  good  my  lord. 
Count.  Indeed  it  is  not. 
Jag.  Nay,  sweet  lord,  pardon  me,  do* 

dissemble ; 
Hear  your  poor  beadtaan  speak:  *^^ 

quisite  '- 

That  I  (so  huge  a  beggar)  make  aocooi 
Of  things  that  pass  my  calling.   Sbtn 

bom 
To  enjoy  nothing  underneath  the  san; 
But  that',  if  she  had  more  than  otJierbq;^ 
She  should  be  envied  :  I  will  tellvoatbEB 
How  she  had  all  she  wears.    Hervas 

shoes  (God  wot) 
A  kind  maid  gave  her,  seeing  her  go  bae 

foot 
In  a  cold  fi*08ty  morning  ;  God  requite  te> 

Her  homely  stockings 

Count.  Father,  I'll  hear  no  moK,  tlw 

mov'st  too  much 
With  thy  too  curious  answer  Jbrthy  daugtto. 
That  doth  deserve  a  thousand  times  t 

much. 
I'll  be  thy  son-in-law,  and  she  shall  weir 
IV  attire  of  countesses. 

Jaq.  O,  good  my  lord. 
Mock  not  Uie  poor ;  remembers  not  y« 

lordship 
That  poverty  is  the  precious  gift  of  W 
As  well  as  riches  ?  tread  upon  me,  at^ 
Than  mock  my  poorness. 

Count.  Rise,  1  say ; 
When  I  mock  poorness,  then  bearcn  fli* 

me  poor. 

SCENE    IV. 
Nuntius,  Qmnt, 
Nun.  See,  here's  the  count  Feraea, ' 
will  tell  him 
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The  hapless  accident  of  his  brave  son. 
That  he  may  seek  the  sooner  to  redeem 
him.  [ExitJaques, 

God  save  your  lordship. 
Count.  You  are  right  welcome,  sir. 
A^tifi.   I  would  I  brought  such  news  as 

might  deserve  it. 
Count.  What !  bring  you  me  ill  news  ? 
Nun.  *Tis  ill,  my  lord. 
Yet  such  as  usual  chance  of  war  affords, 
t\nd  for  which  all  men  are  preparM  that 

use  it, 
.\nd  those  that  use  it  not  but  in  their  friends. 
Or  in  their  children. 

Count.  Ill  news  of  my  son,  ' 

My  dear  and  only  son.  Til  lay  my  soul ! 
^h  me  accursM  !  thought  of  his  death  doth 

wound  me, 
\nd  the  report  of  it  will  kill  me  quite. 
Nun.  '  1  IS  not  so  ill,  my  lord. 
Count.  How  then? 

Nun.  He's  taken  prisoner,  and  thaf  s  all. 
Count.  That's  enough,  enough ; 
[  set  my  thoughts  on  love,  on  servile  love, 
Forget   my  virtuous   wife,    feel    not    the 

dangers. 
The  bands  and  wounds  of  my  own  flesh  and 

blood, 
%nd  therein  am  a  madman ;  therein  plagu'd 
^ith  the  most  just  affliction  under  heaven. 
[s  Maximilian  taken  prisoner  too  ? 
Nun.  No,  good  my  lord;  he  is  retuni'd 

with  prisoners. 
Count.  Is't  possible !  can  Maximilian 
ileturn  and  view  my  face  without  my^son, 
Tor  whom  he  swore  such  care  as  for  himself? 
Nun.  My  lord,  no  care  can  change  the 

events  of  war. 
Count.  6  in  what  tempests  do  my  fbr- 
,  tunes  sail! 

•till  wrack'd  with  winds  more  foul  and  con- 
trary 
Phaa  any  northern  gust,  or  southern  flawe« 
That  ever  yet  *inforc*d  the  sea  to  gape, 
Lnd  swsdlow  the  poor  merchant's  traffick  up. 
Irst  in  Vicenza  lost  I  my  first  son, 
^cxt  here  in  Milan  my  most  dear  lov'd 

lady, 
md  now  my  Paulo  prisoner  to  the  French ; 
Vhich  last  being  printed  with  my  other 

sriefs, 
>oth  make  so  huge  a  volumei  that  my 

breast 
Cannot  contain  them.    But  this  is  my  love ; 
must  make  love  to  Rachel :  heaven  hath 

thrown 
*his  vengeance  on  me  most  deservedly. 


Were  it  for  nought  but  wronging  of  my 
steward.  [redress 

Nun.  My  lord,  since  only  money  may 
The  worst  ofthis  misfortune,  be  not  griev'd  ; 
Prepare  his  ransom,  and  your  noble  son 
Shall  greet  your  cheared  eyes  with  the 
more  honour. 
Count.  I  will  prepare  bis  ransom;  gra- 
cious heaven 
Grant  his  imprisonment  may  be  his  worst. 
Honoured  and  soldier-like  imprisonment. 
And  that  he  be  not  manacled  and  made 
A  drudge  to  his  proud  foe.    And  here  I 

vow. 
Never  to  dream  of  se6mless  amorous  toy^. 
Nor  aim  at  other  joy  on  earth. 
But  the  fruition  of  mine  only  son.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE    V. 
Enter  Jaques  with  his  gold,  and  a  scuttle  fidl 
qf  horse-dun f. 
Jag.  He*s  gone :  I  knew  it ;  this  is  our  hot 

lover. 
I  will  believe  them,  I :  they  may  come  in 
Like  simple  wooers,  and  be  arrant  thieves. 
And  I  not  know  them.    'Tis  not  to  be  told 
What  servile  villainies  men  will  do  for  gold. 
O  it  be^n  to  have  a  huge  strong  smell. 
With  lying  so  long  together  in  a  place ; 
I'll  give  it  vent,  it  sh<ul  ha'  shift  enough  ; 
And  if  the  devil,  that  envies  ail  goodness. 
Have  told  them  of  my  gold,  and  where  I 

kept  it, 
I'll  set  his  burning  nose  once  more  a  woric. 
To  smell  where  1  remov'dlt.    Here  it  is ; 
I'll  hide,  and  cover  it  with  this  horse-dung. 
Who  will  suppose  that  such  a  precious  nest 
Is  crown'd  with  such  a  dunghill  excrement  ? 
In,  my  dear  life,  sleep  sweetly,  my  d«ar 

child, 
"  Scarce  lawfully  begotten,  but  yet  gotten, 
"  And  thaes  enough."    Rot  all  hands  that 

come  near  thee. 
Except  mine  own.    Bum  out  all  eyes  that 

see  thee,  [poison 

Except  mine  own.    All  thoughts  of  thee  be 
To  their  enamour'd  hearts,  except  mine  own. 
I'll  take  no  leave,  sweet  prince,  great  em- 
peror. 
But  see  thee  every  minute :  kmg  of  kings,^ 
I'll  not  be  rude  to  thee,  and  turn  my  back 
In  going  fh>m  thee,  but  go  backward  out. 
With  my  face  toward  thee,  with  humble 

courtesies. 
None  is  within,  none  overlooks  my  wall; 
To  have  gold,  and  to  have  it  safe,  is  all. 

lExii. 


*  Ttton  any  northern  gvbst  or  southemfl4KW.\  Common  sense  here  tells  us,  that  fuetf 
a  corruption  from  gust.  The  only  copy  of  this  play  is  a  very  erroneous  one,  of  loOd.; 
Dd  fiuiHs  of  the  press,  like  the  p^recedmg  one,  occur  in  every  pag«;:  but  as  the^  are 
isily  set  right,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  trouble  the  reader  witti  a  note,  for  every  such 
teration. 
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[Acti.fowr^ 


ACT    IV. 


S  C  E  JJ  fi     I. 

^nter  Maximilian  xvith  solditt^,  Chamont, 
Camilla,  Ferneze,  Pacut, 

Max.  If  ORD  Chamont,  and  your  va- 

juJ    liant  friend  there,  I  cannot 

say,  welcome  to  Milan ;  your  thoughts  and 

that  word  are  not  musical ;  but  I  can  say, 

;^ou  are  come  to  Milan. 

Pac.  Mort  dieu. 

C/ia.  Gar§ou ! 

Alax.  Gentlemen  (I  would  call  an  em- 
peror so)  you  are  now  my  prisoners ;  I  am 
sorry,  marry  this,  spit  in  tne  face  of  your 
fortunes,  for  your  usage  shall  be  honour- 
able. 

Cam.  We  know  it,  signior  Maximilian ; 
The  fame  of  all  your  actions  sounds  nought 

else 
But  perfect  honour  from  her  swelling  cheeks. 

Max.  It  shall  do  so  still,  I  assure  you,  and 
1  will  give  you  reason  :  there  is  in  this  last 
action  (you  know)  a  noble  gentleman  of  our 
party,  and  a  right  valiant,  semblably  pri- 
soner to  your  general,  as  your  honoured 
selves  to  me,  for  whose  safety  this  tong»e 
has  given  warrant  to  his  honourable  father, 
the  count  Ferneze.     You  conceive  me. 

Cam.  1,  sicnior. 

Max,  Well,  then  I  must  tell  y6u  your 
ransoms  be  to  redeem  him.  Wnat  think 
you  ?  your  answer. 

Cam,  Marry,  with  my  lord's  leave,  here  I 
say,  signior, 
This  free  ahd  ample  ofTer  you  have  made 
Agrees  well  with  your  honour,  but  not  ours  ; 
For  I  think  not  but  Chamont  is  as  well  born 
As  is  Ferneze ;  ilien,  if  I  mistake  not. 
He  scorns  to  have  his  worth  so  undeqjrised, 
That  it  should  need  an  adiunct  in  exchange 
Of  any  eoual  fortune.     Noble  signior, 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  I  love  Chamont ; 
Ere  I  would  bruise  his  estimation 
With  the  least  ruin  of  mine  own  respect 
In  this  vile  kind,  these  legs  should  rot  with 

irons. 
This  body  pine  in  prison,  till  the  flesh 
Drop  from  my  bones  in  flakes,  like  withcrM 

leaves. 
In  heart  of  autumn,  from  a  stubborn  oak. 

4/a,r.  Monsieur  Gasper,  (I  take  it  so  is 
•'nc)  misprise  me  not;  I  will  trample 
your  na.  >•  q^  the  soul  of  him  that  shall 
on  V^'-\*;,^'**»X,or^''*aJ  what  I  purpose  >ou 
say  1  J^^il  y;?^f  ?—  ^ou  shall  k.mv,  ind 
cannot  now  know,  Dui  5 .  .  .  j^^ 
doubt  not  to  your  conte.T^fn t  I^  d 
Chamont,  I  will  leave  you,  whu^.  1  go  in 
and  present  myself  to  the  honourable  count ; 
till  my  regression,  so  please  you,  your  noble 
feel  m'ay  measure  this  private,  pleasant,  and 


most  princely  walk.    Soldiert,  regard  ta 
and  respect  thcnii. 

Pae,  O  ver  bon !  cxcellenta  gall,  be 
tak'a  mv  lord  Chamont  for  monsieur  Gt 
pra,  and  monsieur  Qaspra  fot*  my  lord  O* 
mont.  O  dis  be  brave  for  make  »k 
laugh'e,  ha,  ha,  ha ;  O  ttiy  heart  tickla. 

Cam.  I,  but  your  lordship  knot's  not  w2l 
hard  Idte 
Might  have  pursued  ufe,  therefore  howsoe'e 
The  changing  of  our  names  was  necessirj, 
And  we  must  now  be  careful  to  maintaiD 
This  error  strongly,  which  our  own  dcTice 
Hath  thrust  into  their  ignorant  conceits; 
For  should  wc  (on  the   taste  of  tlus  ^ 

fortune) 
Appear  ourselves,  'twould  both  creates 

them 
A  kind  of  jealousy,  and  perchance  invert 
Those  honourable  courses  they  intend. 

Cha.    True,  my  dear  Gasper;   butw 
han^-by'here 
Will  (at  one  time  or  othet)  on  my  sool, 
Discover  us.     A  secret  In  his  taouth 
Is  like  a  wild  bird  put  into  a  cage, 
Whose  door  no  sooner  opens,  but  *lis  otf- 
But,  sirrah,  if  I  may  but  know 
Thou  utter'st  it. 

Pac.  Utteria  vat,  hionslfeur  ? 

Cka,  That  he  is  Jasper,  and  I  true  O 
mont. 

Pac,  O  pardonne  moy,  fore  my  toagK 
shall  put  out  dfe  secreta, 
Shall  breed  de  cankra  in  my  moutk 

Cam.  Speak  not  so  loud,  I'acue. 

Pae.  Foe,  you  shall  hear  fool,  for  all  jo* 
long  ear,  reguard  mohsleur:    you  be  * 
Chamont,  Chamont  be  Gaspra, 
Enter  CouM  F^nezf,  MaximUian^Fmnff»i 
AnrHiA,  PhmnixtUa,  Finio, 

Cha,  Peace,  here  comes  Maximilian. 

Cam,  O  belike  that's  the  count  F^«*' 
thlt  old  Mah. 

Cha,  Are  those  his  daughters,  trow  ? 

Cam.  I  sure,  t  think  they  are. 

Cha.  Fore  god,  the  taller  isa  j^ellantla/r. 

Co7h.  So  ate  they  both,  believe  me. 

Max.  True,  riiy  honoui^ble  Iwd,  m 
Chamont  was  the  father  of  this  meh. 

Coktii.  O  that  may  be,  for  wleh*  l» 
my  son. 
This  was  but  youhfc,  it  seetns. 

Frjn.  t'ailh,  hatTCamillo  li^U 
He  had  been  much  about  his  J**^/  ^^ 

CoufU.  He  had  indeed.  Well,  spe*  W 
more  of  him.  ^ 

Max.  Signidf,  perceive  you  the  o'*'' 
'twas  no  good  office  in  us  to  stretch  tne  rf 
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lembramre  of  bo  dear  a  Ion.    Count  Fet- 
e^e,   let  sumiher  sit  in  yoar  eye  (   look 
bc^arftilly,  sweet  count;  will  you  do  ni6 
ie  Jionour  to  confine  this  noble  spirit  within 
lie  circle  of  your  arms  ? 
Count,    Honour' d  Chamont^  reach    me 
your  valiant  hand ; 
could  have-wi^'d  some  happier  accident 
lad  made  the  way  unto  this  mutual  know- 
ledge 
VHich  either  of  us  now  must  take  of  other ; 
^ut  sure  it  is  the  pleasure  of  our  £stes» 
riiat  we  should  thus  be  rack'd  en  fortune's 

wheel. 
•^t  us  pre^re  with  Steeled  patience 
To  tread  on  torment^  and  with  minds  con*- 

firm'd, 
V"elcome  the  worst  of  envy. 

A/sx.  Noble  lord>  'tis  thus.  I  have  here 
in  mine  4)onour)  set  this  gentleman  free^ 
vitliout  ransom ;  he  is  tiow  himself>  his  val- 
our hath  deserved  it,  in  the  eye  of  my  judg- 
nent.  Monsieur  Ga9per>  you  are  dear  lo 
Tie  :  fortuna  non  mutiU  gentu,  But  ip  the 
pain,  if  it  may  square  witii  your  lordship's 
ikiiig>  his  love,  I  could  desire  thit  he  were 
lo^v  instantly  employed  to  your  noble  ge- 
neral in  the  exchange  of  f>erneze  for  your- 
self, it  is  the  business  thatrrqu'nres  th«e  tender 
land  of  a  iriend. 

Cmtat,  I,  and  it  would  be  with  more 
ij>eed  effected,  if  he  would  iiiideTtake  it. 

A4ax,  True,  my  lord.  Monsieor  Gasper, 
bow  stand  you  affected  to  this  motion  ? 

Cka,  My  duty  must  attend  bis  lordship's 
will. 

Mca:.  What  says  the  lord  Chamont  ? 

Cam*  My  will  doth  then  approve  what 
these  have  urg'd. 

Max.  Why  there  is  good  harmony,  good 
tnusick  in  this.  Monsieur  Gasper,  you  shall 
t>rotract  no  time^  only  I  wiU  give  you  a  bowl 
of  rich  wine  to  the  health  of  your  general, 
aiTother  to  the  success  of  j'our  journey,  and 
a  third  to  the  love  of  my  sword.     Pass. 

\Excu'nt  all  but  Aurelia  and  Phanixeild, 

Aw,  Why  how  now,  sister,  in  a  motly 
muse? 
Go  to,  there's  somewhat  in  the  wind,  I  see. 
Faith,  this  brown  study  suits  not  with  your 

bkck; 
Your  habit  and  your  thoughts  are  of  two 
colours. 

Plim,  "Gdod^lhymethikiksthaftthis  young 
lordChaniont 
Favours  my  toother,  sister,  does  he  not  ? 

Aicr,  A  ftiolherry  conceit ;  O  Mind  ex-  " 
cuse,  [well ; 

Blinder  than  love  Wttreelf.  Well,  aister, 
Cupid  has  ta'en  «his  stand  in  both  your  ey«s^ 
Theoaseisatter'd. 

Plue,  And  what  of  that  ? 

'Attr,  Nay,  nothing  but  a  saartt-. 
A'nott^  Bridget,  one  Ihtft  for  a  fecfe 
W^mld  p«t  down  Veste,  in  wuose  looks  doth 


The  very  Sweetest  creahi  of  modesty* 
You  to  turn  tippet !  fie,  ^e ;  will  you  give 
A  packing  penny  to  virginity. 
1  thought  you'd  dwell  so  long  in  Cyprus 

isle. 
You'd  worship  madam  Venus  at  the  length: 
But  come,  the  strongest  fall,  and  why  not 

you? 
Nay,  do  not  frown. 
Phi:.  Go,  go,  you  fool.  [Exit. 

Auf.  Well,  1  may  jest^  or  so ;  but  Cupid 

knows 
My  taking  is  as  bad,  or  worse  than  hers. 
O,  monsieur  Gasper,  if  thou  be'st  a,  man. 
Be  not  afraid  to  Court  me  (  do  but  speak. 
Challenge  thy  right,  and  wear  it ;  for  1  swear. 
Till  thou  arriv'dst,  ne'er  came    affection 

here.  \Exit, 

Enter  Pacue,  Finio. 

Fin.  Come  on,  fliy  sweet  finical  Pacue, 
the  very  prime 
Of  pages,  here's  an  excellent  place  for  us  to 

practise  in ; 
Nobody  sees  us  here  ;  come,  let's  to  it. 
Enter  Onion. 

Pac.  Contents ;  reguarde  vou  le  premier. 

Oni.  Sirrah,  Finio. 

Pac.  Mort  dieu  le  pesant. 

Oni.  Didst  thou  see  Valentine  ? 

Fin*  Valentine !  no, 

Oni.  No  !  ^ 

Fin.  No.     Sirrah,  Onion,  whither  goest  ? 

Oni.  O  I  am  vext ;  he  that  would  trust 
any  of  those  lying  travellers. 

Fin.  1  prithee  stay,  good  Onion. 

Pac.  Monsieur  Onion,  vene  ca,  come  hi- 
dera,  je  vou  pre.  By  gar,  iiic  lia  see  two, 
tree,  four  hundra  tousand  of  your  cousan 
hang.  Lend  me  your  hand,  shall  pray  for 
know  you  bettra. 

Oni.  I  thank  you,  good  signior  Parla 
vou.  O  that  I  were  in  another  world,  in  the 
Ingles,  or  somewhere,  that  I  might  have 
room  to  laugh. 

Pac.  A  we  fort  boon;  stand,  you  be 
deere  now,  me  come.  Under  tfte  arm. 

Bon  jour,  monsieur. 

Fin.  Good  morrow,  good  signior. 

Pac.  By  gar,jbe  mush  glad  for  see  you. 

Fin.  1  return  you  most  kind  thanks,  sir. 

Oni.  How,  how !  'sblood  tiiis  is  rare. 

Pac.  Nay,  shall  make  you  say  rare,  by 
and  by ;  rcguard  Monsieur  Fidio, 

This  shoulder. 

Fin.  Sipiior  Pacue. 

Pac.  Dieu  vou  gard,  monsieur. 

Fin.  God  save  >pu,  sweet  signior. 

Pac.  Monsieur  Onion,  is  not  fort  boon. 

Oni.  Beane,  quoth  he !  would  1  were  in 
debt  of  a  pottle  of  beans,  I  could  do  as 
much. 

Fin.  Welcome,  signior ;  what's  next  ? 

Pad:.  O  here  ;  voy  de  grand  admiration, 
as  should  meet  perchance  monsieur  Finno. 

Fin,  Monsieur  Pacue. 
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Pae,  Jesul  by  ga,  who  think  we  shall 
meete  here  ? 

Fin.  By  this  hand,  I  am  not  a  little  proud 
of  it,  sir. 

Oni.  This,  trick  is  only  for  the  chamber, 
it  cannot  be  cleverly  done  abroad. 

Pac,  Well,  what  say  you  for  dis  den, 
monsieur  ? 

Fi7i.  Nay,  pray,  sir. 

Pac.  Par  may  foy  vou  bein  encounters. 

Fin,  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  let  your 
glove  alone. 

Pac.  Comen  se  porte  la  sante  ? 

Fin.  Faith,  exceeding  well,  sir. 

Pac.  Trot,  be  mush  joy  for  hear  heirc. 

Fin.  And  how  is  it  with  you,  sweet  sig- 
«ior  Pacue  ? 

Pac.  Fat  com  me  vou  voyez. 

Oni.  Young  gentlemen,  spirits  of  blood, 
if  ever  you'll  taste  of  a  sweet  piece  of  mut- 
ton, do  Onion  a  good  turn  now. 

Pac.  Que  que,  parla  monsieur,  what  ist? 

Oni.  Faith,  teach  me  one  of  these  tricks. 

Pac.  O  me  shall  do  presently  ;  stand  you 
deere,  you  signior  deer,  myself  is  here  ;  so, 
fort  bem :  now  I  parle  to  monsieur  Onion, 
Onion  pratla  to  you,  you  speaka  to  me,  so, 
and  as  you  parle,  change  the  bonet.  Mon- 
sieur Onion. 

Oni.  Monsieur  Pacue. 

Pac.  Pray  be  covera. 

Oni.  Nay,  1  beseech  you,  sir. 

Fin.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Pac.  Pardon  moy,  shall  be  so. 

Oni.  O  god,  sir. 

Fin.  Not  I,  in  good  faith,  sir. 

Pac.  By  gar,  you  must. 

Oni.  It  shall  be  yours. 

Fin.  Nay,  then  you  wrong  me- 

Oni.  Well,  and  ever  1  come  to  be  great — 

Pac.  You  be  big  enough  for  de  Onion 
already. 

Oni.  I  mean  a  great  man. 

Fin.  Then  thoirdst  be  a  monster. 

Oni.  Well,  god  knows  not  what  fortune 
may  do,  command  me,  use  me  from  the 
soul  to  the  crown,  and  the  crown  to  the 
soul ;  meaning  not  only  from  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but  also 
the  foot  of  the  mind  and  the  crowns  of  the 
purse.  I  cannot  stay  now,  young  gentle- 
men, but time  was,  time  is,  and  time 

shall  be.  lExcunt. 

Enter  Chamont,  Camillo. 
Cha.  Sweet  Gasper,  I  am  sorry  we  must 

part; 
But  strong  necessity  enforces  it. 
Let  not  the  time  seem  long  unto  my  friend. 
Till  my  return  ;  for  by  our  love  I  swear 
ri  he  sacred  sphere  wherein  our  souls  are 

knit) 
I  will  endeavour  to  effect  this  busmess 
With  1.11  industrious  care  and  happy  speed. 
Caw.  My  lord,  these  circumstances  would 

come  well 


To  one  less  capable  of  your  desert 
l^han  I,  in  whom  ]rour  merit  is  confirm'd 
With  such  authentical and  groundedprooi 
Cha.  Well,  I  will  use  no  more.    Cusfo, 

adieu. 
Cam.  Farewell,  my  honour'd  lord. 
Cha.    Commend   me  to  the  lady,  m 

good  Gasper. 
Cam.  I  had  remember*d  that,  had  aot 

you  urg'd  it. 
Cha.  Once  more  adieu,  sweet  Gasper. 
Cam.  My  good  lord.  lExitCamSi 

Cha.  Thy  virtues  are  morepredoustha 
thy  name ; 
Kind  gentleman,  I  would  not  sell  thy  lore 
For  all  the  earthly  objects  that  mine  ejti 
Have  ever  tasted.    Sure  thou  art  nofelT 

bom. 
However  fortune  hath  obscur'd  thy  birth; 
For  native  honour  sparkles  in  thiie  eyes. 
How  may  1  bless  the  time  wherein  Cb 

mont. 
My  honoured  father,  did  surprize  Vicesa, 
Where  this  my  friend  (known  by  no  ittK' 

was  found. 
Being  then  a  child,  and  scarce  of  porerii 
speak,  [{«» 

To  whom  my  father  gave  this  name  of  (* 
And  as  bis  own  respected  him  to  death; 
Since  when  we  two  have  shared  our  bbbIbI 
fortunes  [W 

With  equal  spirits,  and  but  death's  ni^ 
No  violence  shall  dissolve  the  sacred  bui 

Enter  Jumper  in  his  shop,  tinging.  Tt» 
Onion. 

Oni.  Fellow,  Juniper,  no  more  of  th 
songs  and  sonnets ;  sweet  Juniper,  no  oat 
of  thy  hymns  and  madrigals  ;  thou  sog'^ 
but  I  sigh. 

Jump.  What's  the  matter,  Peter,  ta' 
what  in  an  academy  still !  still  in  saUe  ai 
black  costly  array,  ha? 

Oni.  Prithee  rise,  mount,  mount,  s«^ 
Juiiiper ;  for  1  go  down  the  wind,  andyetl 
pua,  for  I  am  vext. 

Junip.  Ha,  bully  !  vext !  what,  intoa- 
cate  !  is  thy  brain  in  a  quintessence, » 
idea,  a  metamorphosis,  an  apology^  ^. 
rogue  ?  Come,  this  love  feeds  upon  the^ ' 
see  by  thy  cheeks,  and  drinks  healtis* 
vermilion  tears,  1  see  by  thine  eyes. 

Oni.  I  confess  Cupid^s  carouse,  he  P»P 
super  uegulum  with  my  liquor  of  life*     , 

Junip.Iixt,  thou  art  a  goose  to  be  Copids 
pill ;  go  to ;  no  more  of  this  coatemp 
tions  and  calculations ;  mourn  not,  for  v 
diel's  thine  own.  . 

Oni.  For  that  letthc  higher  poweisvciij 

but  sweet  Jumper,  1  am  not  sad  for  bcr,^ 
yet  for  her  in  a  second  person,  or  if  »l/  r 
so  in  a  third. 

Jun^.  How!  second  person  1  »;»v 
away.  In  the  crotchets  already !  1«^ 
and  latitude !  what  second  ?  what  po«* 
ha? 
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Oitt.  Juniper,  Til  bewray  myself  before 
ice,  for  thy  company  is  sweet  unto  me ; 
ut  I  must  intreat  thy  helping  hand  in  the 
ase. 

Junm.  Tut,  no  more  of  this  surauedry ; 

am  tnine  own  ad  unguem,  upsie  freeze  * ; 
ell  mell,  come,  what  case  ?  what  case  ? 

OnL  For  the  case,  it  may  be  any  man's 
ase,  as  well  as  mine*  Rachel  I  mean; 
|at  I'll  meddle  with  her  anon ;  in  the  mean 
ime,  Valentine  is  the  man  has  wronged 
ae. 

Jump.  How  !  my  Ingle  wrong  thee  !  is't 
tosstble ! 

Oni.  Your  Ingle!  hang  hini,  infidel. 
Veil,  and  if  I  be  not  revenged  on  him,  let 
^eter  Onion  (by  the  infernal  gods)  be  turned 
D  a  leek,  or  a  scalion.  I  spake  to  him  for  a 
kit^  for  this  handkerchief. 

Jump,  Wh^r ,  has  he  not  done  it  ? 

Oni.  Done  it !  not  a  verse,  by  this  hand. 

Jump.  Oindiebusillisl  O  preposterous ! 
rell,  come,  be  blith ;  the  best  inditer  of 
bem  all  is  sometimes  dull.  Fellow  Onion, 
ardon  mine  Ingle  ;  he  is  a  man  has  imper- 
ectioDS  and  declinations^  as  other  men 
lave  ;  his  muse  sometimes  cannot  curvet, 
lor  prognosticate  and  come  ofT,  as  it  should ; 
lo  matter.  Til  hammer  out  a  paraphrase  for 
bee  myself. 

Oni.  "No,  sweet  Juniper,  no ;  danger  doth 
»reed  delay ;  love  makes  me  choleric,  I 
an  bear  no  longer. 

Jump,  Not  bear  what  ?  my  mad  meridian 
lave.    Not  bear  what  ? 

Ord.  Cupid's  burden,  'tis  too  heavy,  too 
olerable  ;  and  as  for  the  handkerchief  and 
he  posie,  I  will  not  trouble  thee ;  but  if 
hou  wilt  go  with  me  into  her  father's  back- 
ide,  old  Jaques'  back-side,  and  speak  for  me 
0  Rachel,  1  will  not  be  ingratitude ;  the  old 
nan  is  abroad  and  all. 

Junip.  Art  thou  sure  on't? 

Ord.  As  sure  an  obligation. 

Junip.  Let's  away  then;  come,  we  spend 
ime  in  a  vain  circumference;  trade,  I 
asheer  thee  till  to-morrow :  fellow  Onion, 
or  thy  sake  I  finish  this  workiday. 

Ota,  God  a  mercy,  and  for  thy  sake  I'll 
it  any  time  make  a  holiday-  {^Exeunt. 

Enter  Angela,  Rachel, 

jing.  Nay,  I  prithee,  Rachel,  I  come  to 
comfort  thee, 
3e  not  so  sad. 

Rach,  O  signior  Angelo, 
^o  comfort  but  his  presence  can  remove 
This  sadness  from  my  heart. 

ying.  Nay,  then  you're  fond, 
^d  what  that  strength  of  judgment  and 

election 
rhat  should  be  attendant  on  your  years  and 
form.  [prisoner, 

i^ill  you,    because    your   lord    is  taken 


Blubber  and  weep,  and  keep  a  peevish  stir. 
As  though  you  would  turn  turtle  with  the 

news  ? 
Come,  come,  be  wise.    'Sblood  say  your 

lord  should  die. 
And  you  go  mar  your  face  as  you  begin. 
What  would  you   do,  trow  ?    who  would 

care  for  you  ? 
But  this  it  is,  when  nature  will  bestow 
Her  gifts  on  such  as  know  not  how  to  use 

them ; 
You  shall  have  some,  that  had  they  but  one 

quarter 
Of  your  fair  beauty,  they  would  make  it 

shew 
A  little  otherwise  than  you  do  this. 
Or  they  would  see  the  painter  twice  an 

hour; 
And  I  commend  them  I,  that  can  use  art 
With  suchjuditial  practice. 

Rack,  You  talk  idly; 
If  this  be  your  best  comfort,  keep  it  still. 
My  senses  cannot  feed  on  such  sour  cates. 
Ang.  And  why,  sweet  heart  ? 
Rach.  Nay,  leave,  good  signior. 
Ang,  Come,  I  have  sweeter  viands  yet 

in  store. 

Enter  Onion  and  Juniper. 

Junip.  In  any  case,  mistress  Rachel. 

Ang.  Rachel! 

Rach.  God's  pity,  signior  Angelo,  I  hear 
my  father ;  away  for  God's  sake. 

Ang.  'Sblood,  I  am  bewitch'd,  I  think ; 
this  is  twice  now  I  have  been  served  thus. 

lExit. 

Rach,  Pray  God  he  meet  him  not. 

[Exit  Racluil. 

Oni.   O  brave !    she's  yonder :    O  ter- 
rible !  she's  gone. 

Junip,  Yea,  so  nimble  in  your  dilemmas, 
and  your  hyperboles ! 
Hay  my  love  !  O  my  love  at  the  first  sight, 
by  the  mass ! 

Oni,  O  now  she  scudded  !  O  sweet  scud, 
how  she  tripped  !  O  delicate  trip  and  go  ! 

Junip,  Come,  thou  art  enamoured  with 
the  influence  of  her  profundity ;  but,  sirrah, 
hark  a  little. 

Oni.  O  rare !  what  >  what?  passing, 
i'faith  !  what  is't  ?  what  is't  ? 

Jump,  What  wilt  thou  say  now,  if  Rachel 
stand  now,  and  play  hity-tity  through  th» 
key-hole,  to  behold  the  equipage  of  thy 
person  ? 

Om.  O  sweet  equipage  !  try,  good  Ju- 
niper, tickle  her,  talk,  talk  ;  O  rare  ! 

Junip,  Mistress  Rachel,  (watch  then  if  her 
father  come ;) 
Rachel!  Madona!  Rachel!  No. 

Oni.  Say  I  am  here  ;  Onion,  or  Peter,  or 
so. 

Junip,  No,  I'll  knock ;  we'll  not  stand 


\  Ad  unguem,  upsie  freeze.'^    This  last  phrase  is  of  the  same  meaning  with  upsee  Dutch , 
which  occurs  in  the  Alchemist,  and  is  there  explained. 
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upon  horizons  and  tricks,  but  foil  roundly  to 
the  matter. 

Oni.  Well  said,  sweet  Juniper.  Hori- 
zons !  hang  'era,  knock,  knock. 

Rack.  Who's  there!  father? 

Junip.  Father!  no;  and  yet  z  father,  if 
you'll  please  to  be  a  mother. 

Oni,  Well  said,  Juniper;  to  her  again;  a 
smack  or  two  more  of  the  mother. 

Jump.  Do  you  bear,  sweet  soul,  sweet 
radamant,  sweet  mathavel  ?  one  word,  Mel- 
pomene, are  you  at  leisure  ? 

Rock;  At  leisure  !  what  to  do  ? 

Junip.  1  o  do  what !  to  do  nothing,  but 
to  be  liable  to  I  he  extasy  of  true  lovers  exi- 
gent, or  so ;  you  smell  my  meaning. 

Oni.  Smell!  filthy,  feHow  Juniper,  filthy. 
Smell !  O  most  odigus ! 

Junip.  How  filthy? 

Oni,  Filthy  by  this  finger.  Smell !  smell 
a  rat,  smell  a  puddingl.  Away,  these  tricks 
arc  for  trulls ;  a  plain  wench  loves  plain 
dealing;  I'll  upon  her  myself,  smelt  to 
march- pain  wench. 

Junip.  With  all  my  heart;  Til  be  legiti' 
mate  and  silent  as  an  apple-squire;  Til  see 
nothing,  and  say  nothing. 

Oni.  Sweet  heart !  suoet  heart ! 

Junip,  And  bag  pudding,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Jaqucs  xvithin.  What  Rachel !    my   girl, 
what  Rachel ! 

Oni.  God's  lid. 

Jatj.  What  Rachel ! 

Bach.  Here  1  am. 

Oni.    What    rakehel 

treason  to  my  love  ! 

Junip.  It's  her  father,  on  my  life  !  how 
shall  we  intrench  and  edify  ourselves  from 
him } 

Oni.  O  coney-catching  Cupid ! 
Enter  Ju(jnf:s. 

Jaq.  How  is  my  back-side  ?  where  ?  what 
come  they  for? 

[Onion gets  up  into  a  tree. 
Whgt  are  they?  Rachel!  thieves!  thieves! 
Stay,  villain,  slave.  Rachel,  untie  my  dog. 
Nay,  thief,  thou  canst  not  'scape. 

Junip.  1  pray  you,  sir. 

Oni.  Ah  p'tiiul  Onion !  that  thou  hadst  a 
rope. 

Jaq.  Why  Rachel  1  when  I  say,  let  loose 
my  dog, 
G:iilick,  my  mastiiT,  let  him  loose,  I  say.       | 


I  xoithin. 

calls    Rachel?    O 


!      Junip.  For  fo^s  saire  hear  m^ 
keep  up  your  cor. 

Oni.  I  fear  not  Garlick,  he'll  m 
Onion  his  kinsman;  pray  God  heccae 
and  tlien  they'll  not  smell  me. 

Juq.  Well  then  deliver;  come, ddi 
slave. 

/Kiup.  Whatshouki  I  deliver? 

Jaq.  O  thou  wouldst  hxve  me  td  it 
wouldst  thou  ?  Shew  roe  thy  \m^^ 
hatt  thou  in  thy  hands  ? 

Jump.  Here  be  my  hands. 

Jaq.  Stay,  are  thy  fiogers-ends  bep 
with  dirt  ?  no,  thou  hast  wipM  theni. 

Jump.  Wip'd  them  ! 

Jaq.  I,  thou  villain  ;  thou  ait  t  d 
knave.  Put  off  thy  shoes ;  come,  1  il 
them;'  give  roe  a  knife  here,  Rachdtl 
rip  the  soles. 

Oni.  No  matter,  he's  a  coblcr,  hii 
mend  them. 

Junip.  What,  air  you  road  ?  sv  ^ 
testable?  would  you  make  an  aioi^ 
me  ?  think  you  I  am  not  true  orthaa 

Jaq.  Orthography,  anatomy  ! 

Junip.  For  God's  sake  be  not  »■ 
lable,  I  am  no  ainbuscado ;  what  fsd 
ment  call  you  this?  why  do  yon 
much? 

Jaq.  I  can  feel  nothing. 

Om.  BfT  lady,  but  Omoa  W$l 
-  Jaq,  €k>ft,  sir,  you  are  not  yet  f 
shake  your  legs,  come,  and  your  a« 
brief:  stay,  let  me  see  these  dniiai  i 
kilderkins,  these  bombard  slops,  vbti 
charms  *em  so. 

Junip.  Nothing  but  hair. 

t/aq.  That's  true,  I  had  almost  for^ 
rug,  this  hedgehog's  nest,  this  fasv-a 
this  bear's-skin,  this  heath,  this  fuRe4« 

Junip.  O  let  me  go,  you  tearjsji 
you  revolve  my  brains  and  understam 

Jaq.  Heart,  thou    art  somewhat 

half  of  my  fear  . 

Hath  ta'en  his  leave  of  me,  the  other  la 
Still  keeps  possession  in  despight  of  l»ft 
Until  these  amorous  eyes  court  ibj 

gold. 
Dear,  I  come  to  thee ;  friend,  vhyi^' 

nst  gone  ? 
Avoid,  my  soul's  vexation ;  Satan,  htf^ 
Why   do'st  thou  stare  on  me  ?  vby  * 
thou  stay ! 


li 


^  Junip.    If'ip'd  them  !  ^ 

Jaq.      /,  thou  villain;  thou  art  a  subtil  knace.  Put  q^ihy  shoes ;  conu,  / «"/*^^ 
We  said  before,  that  Jonson'     '       *  ''  "*  j .»     *>. -i      r 

and  this  scene  is  an  imitation 

like  manner.    But  the  pleasantries  v.  v.»^  ,v,^„^  -v.   ^ — «.  ^. ~  —r-jiM 

severer  ju<lgmeut  instructed  Jonson  not  to  outrage  his  characters,  as  Plautus  did?^ 
him.    Jaqucs  examines  both  the  hands  of  Juniper,  but  he4oes  not,  like  Euclio, 
produce  his  third  hand. 

£uc.    Ostende  hue  nianus. 

Strob.  Hem  tibi  ostendi,  eccas. 

Euc.     f^ideo,  age  ostende  etiam  tertiam. 
No  degree  of  avarice  could  lead  one  to  suppose,  that  a  man  has  three  hands. 
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"hy  poT^st  thou  On  the  ground  with  thic- 

^'-  vish  eyes  ? 

^•hat  seest  thou  there,   thou  cur^    what 

-'  gap -St  thou  at  ? 

^tnce  from  my  house.    Rache?,  send  Gar-> 

^''-  lick  forth. 

Junip*  I  am  gone,  sir^  I  am  gone ;  ''for 
: :  god's  sake  stay. 

s:  [Exit  Juniper, 

fiJutdp*  Pack;  and  thank  God  thou  'scap'st 
I  so  well  awaj. 

r  iOm*  If  I  escape  this  tree,  destinies  I  defy 
i-  you, 

^.  vJaq.  I  cannot  see,  by  any  characters 
"rtt  on  this  eartli^  that  any  felon  foot 
•ftth  ta'en  acqiiaiutance  with  this  hallow'd 
■j,  groimd. 

gvone  sees  me ;  knees,  do  homage  to  your 

lord. 
..  Is  safe>  'tis  safe;   it  lies  and  sleeps  so 

soundly, 
j^'would  do  one  good  to  look  on't  ^  If 
^  this  bliss 

^^i  given  to  any  man  that  hath  much  gold, 
.  .sfly  to  say  *ti8  safe,  I  say  'tis  safe; 
^.  what  a  heavenly  round  these  two  words 
f  dance 

'*  'ithin  me  and  without  me;  first  i  think  'em, 
•nd  then  I  speak  'em;  then  1  watch  their 

sound, 
^  nd  drink  it  greedily  with  both  mine  eyes : 
^hen  thinks  then  speak,  then  drink  their 
'^'  sound  again, 

nd  racket  round  about  this  body's  court, 
'  hese  two  sweet  words,  'tis  safe.    Stay,  £ 

will  feed 
ly  other  senses.    O  how  sweet  it  smells ! 
^  Oni,  I  niarH  he  smells  noc  Onion,  being 

so  near  it. 
'  Jaq,    Down  to  thy  grave    again,  thou 

beauteous  ghost, 
-in^ls,  men  lay,  are  spirits ;  spirits  bo 
^visible }  bright  angels,  are  you  so  ? 
'^  you  invkibie  to  every  eve, 
iavc  only  these:  sleep,  Tfl  n»t  break  your 

resti 
sirhough  you  break  mine.      Dear    saints, 

adieu,  adieu, 
^fy  feet  part  from  you,  but  my  soul  dwells 
J  with  you.  [Exit, 

Ord,  Is  he  gone  ?  O  fortune  my  friend, 

and  not  fortune  my  foe, 
i  come  down  to  embrace  thee,  and  kiss  thy 

great  toe. 


Enter  Juniper. 

Junip.  Fellow  Onion !  Peter ! 

Oni.  Fellow  Juniper. 

Junip,  What's  the  old  panurgo  gone,  de* 
parted cosmografied,  ha? 

Oni.  O,  I ;  and  hark,  sirmh.  Shall  I  tell 
him  ?  no. 

Junip.  Nay,  be  brief,  and  declare ;  stand 
not  upon  conundrums  now :  thou  knowest 
what  contagious  speeches  I  have  suffered  for 
thy  sake,  and  he  should  come  again  and  in* 
vent  me  here, 

Oni.  He  says  true,  it  was  for  my  sake,  I 
will  tell  him,  Sirrali,  Juniper!  and  yet  I 
will  not.  ' 

Junip:  What  sayest  thou,  sweet  Onion  ? 

Oni.  And  thou  hadst  smelt  the  scent  of 
me  when  I  was  in  the  tree,  thou  wouldst  not 
have  said  so:  but,  sirrah,  the  case  is  altered 
with  me,  my  heart  has  given  love  a  box  of 
the  ear,  made  him  kick  up  his  heels,  i'faith. 

Junip.  Sayest  thou  me  so,  mad  Greek ! 
how  haps  it  ?*  how  chances  it  ? 

Oni.  I  cannot  hold  it.  Juniper ;  have  an 
eye,  look,  have  an  eye  to  the  door ;  the  old 
oroverb's  true,  I  see.  Gold  is  but  muck. 
Nay,  (podso.  Juniper,  to  the  door;  an 
eye  to  the  main  chance ;  here,  you  slave, 
have  an  eye. 

Junip.  O  inexorable  \  O  infallible  t  O  in* 
tricate,  divine,  and  superficial  fortune  ! 

Oni.  Nay,  it  will  be  sufficient  anon; 
here,  look  here ! 

Jump.  O  insolent  good  luck !  how  didst 
thou  produce  the  intelligence  of  the  gold 
minerals  > 

Oni.  I'll  tell  thee  that  anon ;  here,  make 
shift,  convey,  cram,     I'll  teach  you  how 
you  shall  call  for  Garlick  again,  i' faith. 
.  Junipi  'Sblood  what  shall  we  dO  with  all 
this  h  we  shall  neyer  bring  it  to  a  consump-    . 
tion. 

Oni.  Consumption !  why  we'll  be  most 
sumptuously  attired,  man. 

Junip.  tiy  this  gold,  I  will  have  three  or 
four  most  stigmatical  suits  presently. 

Oni.  I'll  go  in  my  foot-cloth,  I'll  tura 
gentleman. 

Junip.  So  will  I. 

Oni.  But  what  badge  shall  we  give,  what 
cuUtseii?' 

Jump.  As  for  that,  let's  use  the  infidelity 
and  commiseration  of  some  harrot  of  arms| 
he  shall  give  us  a  gudgeon,  . 

*  Oni.  rU  go  in  mi/ foot-cloth ;  Pll  turn  gentleman. 
Junip.  So  wilt  I. 

Oni.  But  what  badtre  shall  roe  gyoe,  wluit  cuUison  ?]  Pll  go  in  myfoot<loth — that  is,  I'll 
have  my  horse  dress'd  in  his  caparisons  and  housings,  as  gentlemen  used  to  ride  ;  and  hebce 

they  were  called ./M-rWi  nags. If^hat  badge  sluUl  zve  give,  xohat  cuUison  ?    So  in  Bcertf 

Man  out  of  his  Humour,  "  V\\  give  coats,  that's  my  humour:  but  I  lack  a  cuUi?en."  Act 
1.  scene  2.  And  I  there  observed,  that  no  Dictionary  will  help  us  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  It  seems  to  be  something  relative  to  a  coat  of  arms,  or  a  crest  to  point  out  whote 
livery  the  servants  wore ;  but  if  it  ever  was  a  term  in  heraldry,  it  is  no  longer  iu  u»e,  and 
now  unknown  to  the  heralds  themselves.    Indeed  it  sometimes  bapp^-ns,  that  a  vamtion  of 

4Y  '  the 
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O/ii.  A  gudgeon!  a  scutcheon  thou 
wouldst  say,  man. 

Junip,  A  scutcheon^  or  a  gudgeon,  all  is 
one. 

Oni.  Well,  our  arms  be  good  enougbj 
let's  look  to  our  legs. 

Junip.  Content,  we'll  be  jogging. 

Oni.  Rachel,  we  retire ;  Garlicky  Godb'yc. 

Jump.  Farewell,  sweet  Jaques. 

Oni,  Farewell,  sweet  Rachel ;  sweet  dog, 
adieu«  [^ExeuiU* 

fintCT  Maximilian,  Count  Femeze,  Aurelia, 
Fhitnixflla,  Pacue. 

Max.  Nay,  but  sweet  count. 
Count.  Away,  Til  hear  no  more ; 
Never  was  man  so  palpably  abus'd. 
My  son  so  basely  raarted,  and  myself 
Am  made  the  subject  of  your  mirth  and 
scorn. 
Max.  Count  Ferneze,  you  tread  too  hard 
upon  my  patience. 
Do  not  persist,  1 'advise  your  lordship. 
Count.  I  will  persist,  and  unto  tliee  I 
speak ; 
Thou,  Maximilian,  thou  hast  injur'd  me. 
Max.  Before  the  Lord: — 
Aur.  Sweet  signior. 
Pkit.  O  my  father. 
Max.  Lady,  let  yourfethcr  thank  your 

beauty. 
Pac.  By  gar,  me  shall  be  hang  for  tella 
dis  same. 
Me  tella  mademoiselle,  she  tell  her  fadera. 
Count.  The  true  Chamont  set  free,  and 
one  left  here 
Of  no  descent,  clad  barely,  in  his  name. 
Sirrah,  boy,  come  hither,  and  be  sure  you 
speak  the'simple  truth. 

Pac.  0  pardcne  moy,  monsieur. 


\ 

Count.  Ceme,  leave  your  pardons,  aoi 
directly  say. 
What  villain  is  tne  same  that  hath  osnrpt 
The  honoured  name  and  person  of  Chamogt 

Pac.  ()  monsieur,  no  point  villain,  bn« 
chevalier,  Monsieur  Ga^cr. 

Count.  Monsieur  Gasper ! 
On  what  occasion  did  they  change  tixk 

names  ? 
What  was  their  policy  or  their  pTetext? 

Pac,  Me  canno  tell,  par  nia  foy,  m» 
sieur. 

A  fax.  My  honourable  lord. 

Count.  1  ut,  tut,  be  silent. 

Mcu.  Silent,  count  Femczc !  I  tell  ihee, 
if  Amuratb,  the  great  Turk,  were  hen,  I 
would  speak,  aiid  he  should  bear  ne. 

Count.  So  will  not  1. 

Max.  By  my  father's  haoil,  but  tba 
Shalt,  count.  I  say,  till  this  instant  I  vfl 
never  touch'd  in  my  reputation.  Hear  iw, 
you  shall  know  that  you  have  wrong'd  bo, 
and  I  will  make  you  acknowledge  it;  if! 
cannot,  my  sword  shall. 

Count.  By  heaven  1  will  not,  1  will  sta 
mme  ears. 
My  senses  lothe  the  savour  of  Ihy  brealb; 
*'ris  poison  to  mc ;  1  say,  I  will  not  hear.  ^ 


you 


have  in'sK 


What  shalll  know?  'Us 

me.  .'.«• 

What  will  you  make?  make  me  ackno^^f 
Fetch  forth  that  Gasper,  that  lewa  t*2- 

terfeit. 
Enter  serving-man  xoith  Camilh. 
I'll  make  him  to  your  face  approve  yoe 

wrongs. 
Come  on,  false  substance,  shadow  to  O 

mont,  * 
Had  you  none  else  to  work  upon  but  me? 
Was  I  your  fittest  project?  well,  confcs 

the  spelling  will  direct  us  to  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  a  word,  which  may  be  still  «• 
tained  in  use,  but  with  a  little  change  and  difference  in  the  letters :  but  this  supposition gi»a 
us  no  light  here.  However,  I  must  take  leave  to  quote  one  passage  from  our  poet,  wkjt 
a  departure  from  the  usual  way  of  writing  and  pronunciation,  led  me  to  suspect  it  m'^ 
possibly  be  a  corruption,  which  I  have  since  found  is  not  so.  The  passage  I  mean,  is  in  ■ 
£legi/  on  the  Lady  Digby : 

'*  sleepy,  or  stupid  Nature,  could'st  thou  part 

"  Witn  such  a  rarity,  and  not  rouse  art 

**  With  all  her  aids,  to  save  her  from  the  seize 

"Of  vulture  death,  and  those  relentless  cUies  f" 
The  last  word  appeared  to  me  either  ah  error,  or  the  same  with  claxoi^  only  varied  in  w 
spelling  for  the  sate  of  rhime ;  and  such  I  have  since  found  it  to  be.    For  what  we  U50»y 
call  the  claws,  is  wrote,  in  Minshew,  the  cleyes  of  a  crab,  scorpion,  &c. 
;*  Fetch  forth  tfuitGasper,  that  lewd  counteffeit. 

Lnter  serving-man  with  Camillo.  , 

Come  on,  false  substa,ice,  s/utdow  to  Chamont.']  The  whole  incident  of  Paulo  Fenie»' 
being  taken  prisoner  on  the  one  side,  and  Chamont  and  Camillo  on  the  other,  with  tiie  0; 
changing  their  names,  and  Camillo's  being  left  for  Chamont,  is  taken  from  the  ^jPJ^^jJ 
PlauUis.  The  son  of  Hegio  is  taken  prisoner ;  and  with  a  view  to  ransom  his  soab)'* 
excjiange,  Hegio  buys  Philocrates  ancl  Tyndarus,  two  Elian  captives.  Tyndarusbslaww 
Phikjcrates,  and  is  left  under  his  master's  name,  while  the  true  Philocrates  is  senfl^Jj* 
undor  the  name  of  Tyndarus,  to  effect  the  liberty  of  Philoptolemus  the  son  of  Hegio.  1* 
raud  however  is  discovered  to  Hegio,  before  the  return  of  Philocrates;  and  Tyndaws^J? 
ia  the  toirturei  and  kuX  to  the  miaes.    At  the  return  of  Philoptolemus  and  Phuociate^  ^ 
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What  you  intended  by  this  secret  plot, 
(Vnd  by  whose  policy  it  was  contriv*d. 
§peak  truth,  and  be  intre?ted  courteously; 
But  double  with  me,  and  resolve  to  prove 
Tiw  «  xiremest  rigour  that  I  can  inflict. 
Cam.  My  honourM  lord,  hear  me  with 
priticnce, 
NTor  hop^;  of  favour,  nor  the  fear  of  torment, 
Shall  ^way  my  tongue    from  uttering  of 
trutli. 
Count.  'lis well,  proceed  then. 
Cam.  The  morn  before  this  battle  did 
begin, 
Wherein  my  lord  Chamont  and  I  were  ta'en, 
Wc  vow'd  one  mutual  fortune,  good  or  bad. 
That  (lay  should  be  embraced  of  us  both; 
Viid  urging  that  might  worse  succeed  our 

vow, 
tVe  there  concluded  to  exchange  our  names. 
Count.  Tlicn  Maximilian  took  you   for 

Chamont. 
Cam.  True,  noble  lord. 
Count.  'Tis  false,  ignoble  wretch, 
Twas  but  a  complot'to  betray  my  son. 
Max.  Count,  thou  lyest  in  thy  bosom, 

count. 
Count.  Lye ! 

Cain.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  honoured  gen- 
tlemen, 
^et  not  the  untimely  ruin  of  your  love 
''ollow  these  slight  occurrent^ :  be  assur*d 
>haDiont*s  return  will  heal  tnese  wounds 

again, 
lud  break  the  points  of  your  too  piercing 
thoughts. 
Count.  Return !  I,  when  ?  when  will  Cha- 
mont return  ? 
Ic*!!  come  to  fetch  you,  will  he?   T,  'tis 

like. 
f  ou'd  have  me  think  so,  that's  your  policy. 
^o,  no,  young  gallant,  your  device  is  stale  ; 
iou  cannot  feed  me  with  so  vain  a  hope. 
Coy/i.  My  lord,  I  feed  you  not  with  a  vain 

hope, 
know  assuredly  he  will  return, 
knd  brine  your  noble  son  along  with  him. 
Max.  I,  I  dare  pawn  my  soul  he  will  re- 
turn. 
Count.  O  impudent  derision !  open  scorn ! 
ntolerable  wrong  !  is*t  not  enough 
That  you  have  play'd  upon  me  allthb  while, 
^ut  still  to  mock  me,  still  to  jest  at  me  ? 
•>]low8,  away  with  him ;  thou  ill-bred  slave, 
riiat  sett'st  no  difference  Hwixt  a  noble 

spirit 
ind  thy  own  slavish  humour;  do  not  think 
iqt  ril  take  worthy  vengeance  on  thee, 
wretch.  . 


Cam.  Alas,  these  threats  are  idle,  like  the 
wind. 
And  breed  no  terror  in  the  guiltless  mind. 
Count.  Nay  thou  shalt  want  no  torture,  s<r 
resolve; 
Bring  him  away. 

Cam.  Welcome  the  worst,  I  suflfer  for  a 
friend, 
Your  tortures  will,  my  love  shall  never,  end. 

[Extant* 
Manent  Maximilian,  Aurdia,  Phinixclla, 
Pacue. 
Phan.  Alas!  poor  gentleman,  my  father's 
rage 
Is  too  extreme,  too  stern  and  violent. 
O  that  1  knew  with  all  my  strongest  powers 
How  to  remote  it  from  thy  patient  breasW 
But  that  I  cannot,  yet  my  willing  heart 
S'lall  minister,  in  spight  of  tyranny, 
lo  thy  misfortune;  somelhing  tnere  is  in 

him 
That  doth  enforce  tlye  strange  a(Tection 
With  more  than  common  rapture  in  my 

breast : 
For  being  but  Jasper,  he  is  still  as  dear 
To  me,  as  when  he  did  Chamont  appear. 

[^ExU  Phxnixella. 
AuT.  But  in  good  sadness,  signior,  do  you 
think 
Chamont  will  e'er  return  ? 
Max.  Do  I  see  your  face,  lady  ? 
Aur.  1,  sure,  ff  love  has  ngt  bunded  you. 
Max.  That  is  a  question ;  but  I  will  as* 
sure  you  no :  I  can  see,  and  yet  love  is  in 
mine  eye.     Well,  the  count  your  father 
simply  hath  dishonour'd  me,  and  this  steel 
shall  engrave  it  on  his  burgonet. 
Aur.  Nay,  sweet  signior. 
Max.  Lady,  I  do  prefer  my  reputation  to 
my  life; 
But  you  shall  rule  me.     Come,  let's  march. 
\Exit  Maximilionm 
Aur..  V\\  follow,  signior.    O  sweet  quceii 
of  love  ! 
Sovereign  of  all  my  thoughts,  and  thou  fair 

fortune. 
Who  (more  to  honour  my  affections') 
Hast  thus  translated  Gasper  to  Chamont ! 
Let  both  your  flames  now  burn  in  one 

bright  sphere. 
And  give  true  liglit  to  my  aspiring  hopes: 
Hasten  Chamont's  return,  Jet  him  affect  me. 
Though  father,  friends,  and  all  the  world 
reject  me.  [£xil5 

Enter  Angeltt,  C/trist(rpIiero. 
Ang,  Sigh  for  a  woman  !  would  I  fold 
mine  arms. 
Rave  in  my  sleep,  talk  idly  being  awake. 


vhom  also  there  comes  Stalagmus,  a  fugitive  slave  of  Hegio,  it  is  discovered  that  Tyndarus 
B  the  son  of  Hegio,  who  was  carried  away  by  Stalaffnius  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  sold 
>y  him  to  the  father  of  Philocrates.  The  reader  will  perceive  from  this  account,  the  exact 
ixnilitude  between  the  copy  and  the  original ;  and  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  pointing 
nit  the  resemblance,  for  the  assbtance  Qf  those  who  may  vant  the  ability  of  comparing 
hem  together. 
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Fine  and  look  pale,  make  love  walks  in  the 

night, 
To  steal  cold  comfort  from  a  day-star's  eyes. 
Kit,  thou'rt  a  fool;  wilt  thou  be  wise  ;  then, 

lad, 
Kenouncc  this  boy-god*s  nice  idolatry, 
Stand  not   on    compliment,    and    wooing 
tricks ;  [thou  ? 

Thou  lov'st    old  Jaques*s  daughter,  dost 
Chr.  Love  her  ! 

jing.  Come,  com?,  I  know*t;  be  rul'd, 
and  she's  tliine  own. 
Thou'lt  say,    her  father  Jaque%    the  old 

beggar, 
Hath  pawn*d  his  word  to  thee,  that  none 

but  thou 
Shall  be  his  son-in-law. 
Chr.  He  has. 
^ng.  He  has! 
Wilt  thou  believe  him,  and  be  made  a  cook. 
To  wait  on  such  an  antique  weather-cock  ; 
"While  he  is  more  inconstant  than  the  sea. 
His  thoughts,  Cameiion-like,  change  every 

minute. 
No,  Kit,  work  soundly,  steal  the  wench  away. 
Wed  her,  and  bed  her,  and  when  that  is 

done. 
Then  say  to  Jaques,  shall  I  be  your  son  ? 
But  come,  to  our  device;  where  is  this 
gold? 
Chr.  Here,  si^or  Angelo. 
jing.  Bestow  it,  bid  thy  hands  shed  golden 
drops; 
Let  these  bald  French  crowns  be  uncover' d. 
In  open  sight  to  do  obeysance 
To  Jaques'  staring  eyes  when  he  sets  forth ; 
The  needy  beggar  will  be  glad  of  gold. 
So  now  keep  them  aloof,  and  as  he  treads 
This  gilded  path,  stretch  out  his  ambling 

hopes 
With  scattering  more  and  more,  and  as  thou 

goest. 
Cry  Jaques,  Jaques. 

Chr.  Tush,  let  me  alone. 
Jng.  But  first.  Til  play  tlie  ghost,  I'll  call 
him  out ; 
Kit,  keep  a'.oof.  ^ 

Chr.  But,  signior  Angelo, 
Where  will  yourself  and  Rachel  stay  for  me. 
After  the  jest  is  ended  ? 

jing.  Mass,  that's  true. 
At  the  old  priory  behind  St.  Foy's. 

Chr.  Agreed,  no  better  place :  I'll  meet 

you  there. 
ytng.  Now  to  this  geer, — Jaques !  Jaques  I 

what  Jaques ! 
Jag.  within.  Who  calls?  who's  tliere? 
Ang.  Jaques! 
Jaq.  witMn.  Who  calls  ? 
Ang.  Steward,   he    comes,   he  comes, 
Jaques. 

Enter  Jaquet. 
Jaq.  What  voice  is  this  ? 
No  body  here  ?  was  I  not  call'd  ?  I  was ; 
And  one  cry'd  Jaques  with  a  hollow  voice. 


I  was  deceiv'd ;  no,  I  was  not  decetv'd. 
See,  see,  it  was  an  an^el  call'd  mefoctk 
Gold,  sold,  man-makmg  gold !  another^ 
Drop  they  from  heav'n  ?  no,  no,  my  \m 

I  hope. 
Is  haunted  with  a  fairy.     My  dear  Lar, 
My  houshold  god,  my  fairy,  on  myloxsi 
C/ir.  Jaques!  lExii CkntUfUn 

Jaq.  My  Lar  doth  call   me ;  0  si^ 
voice,  J 

Musical  as  the  spheres!  see,  see,  monm 
Chr.  vdthin.  Jaques ! 

Enter  Badtd, 

Jaq.  What  Rachel,  Rachel,  lock  my  4i 
look  to  m^  house. 

Chr.  within.  Jaques ! 

Jaq.  Shut  fast  my  door ; 
A  golden  crown,  Jaques  shall  be  a  kii^  , 

Ang.  To  a  fool's  paradise  that  patk  i 
bring 
Thee  and  thy  houshold  Lar. 

Bach.  What  means  my  father  ? 
I  wonder  what  strange  humour 

Ang.  Come,  sweet  soul. 
Leave  wondering,  start  not,  'twas  I  bidd 

To  get  your  father  forth. 

Back  O  Angelo! 

Ang,  O  me  no  O's,  but  hear;  vyia^ 
your  love,  i 

Paulo  Femeze,  is  retum'd  from  war. 
Lingers  at  Pont  Valcrio,  and  from  tixso^i 
%  post,  at  midnight  last,  I  was  conjor**!  j 
To  man  you  thither.  Stand  not  on  icpU 
A  horse  is  saddled  for  you,  will  you  gaT] 
And  I  am  for  you,  if  you  will  stay,  wtr  J 

BacK  O  Angelo,  each  minute  hzis{\ 

Till  my  Femeze  come ;  come,  we'll  sn^ 

sir.  'i 

Ang.  Sweet  soul,  I  guess  thy  meanii^ij 
tbv  looks ; 
At  Pont  Vaierio  thou  thy  love  shalt  sec, 
But  not  Ferneze.    Steward,  fare  you  «fi; 
You  wait  for  Rachel  too,  when  can  you  i^ 

Enter  Jaques. 

.    Jaq.  O  in  what  golden    circle   ban  \ 

danc'd ! 
Milan,  these  od'rous  and  enflower»d  fields  \ 
Are  none  of  thine ;  no,  here's  Eliziura ;     | 
Her«  blessed  ghosts  do  walk ;  this  is  ie 

court 
And  glorious  palace,  where  the  god  of  gdi 
Shines  like  the  sun  of  sparkling  majesty. 
O  my  fair-feather'd,  my  red-breasted  bir*. 
Come  flie  with  me,  I'll  bring  you  to  a  choff, 
Whose  concert  being  sweeten'd  with  t<*^ 

sound. 
The  musick  will  be  fuller,  and  eachhonr 
The  ears  shall  banquet  with  your  banacGT. 

Oi  O!  O!  ' 

Enter  Christophero. 
Chr^  At  the  old  priory  behind  St  Foj% 
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hat  was  the  place  of  our  appointment,  sure; 
hope  he  will  not  make  mfe  lose  my  gold, 
Dd  mock  me  too :  perhaps  they  are  within ; 
II  knock. 

Jaq.  O  god,  the  case  is  altered ! 
Chr.  bachel !  Angelo  !  signior  Angelo ! 
Jaq,  Ansels!    I,  where?   mine  angels! 

Where's  my  gold  ? 
(r'hy  Rachel .'  O  thou  thievish  Canibal ! 
*hou  eaf  St  my  flesh  in  atealina  of  mv  sold. 
Chr.  What  gold?  **        ^^ 

Jaq.    What  gold?    Rachel!    call  help, 

come  forth! 
•11  rip  thine  entrails,  but  I'll  have  my  gold. 
Uchel !  why  com'st  thou  not  ?    I  am  un- 
done. 
Ui  me,  she  speaks  not  1  thou  bast  slain  my 
.     child.  lEriu 

Cftnst.  What  is  the  man  possest,  trow! 
this  is  strange ! 
lachel,  I  see,  is  gone  with  Angelo. 
iiVdl,  I  will  once  again  into  the  priory, 
Vnd  see  if  I  can  meet  them. 

iExii  Christophero. 

Enter  Jaqu£s, 

Jaq,  *Tis  too  true,  [gold  : 

fh'ast  made  away  my  child,  thou  hast  my 

3  what  hiena  call'd  me  out  of  doors  ? 

The  thief  •is  gone,  my  gold's  gone,  Rachel's 

All.         S°"^'  '  [vain; 

^11  8  gone  !  save  I  that  spend  my  cries  in 
liut  rU  hence  too,  and  die,  or  end  this  pain. 

\ExU. 

Enter  Jumper^  Onion,  Finio,  VaiaUine. 

Junip.  'Swounds,  let  me  go ;  hey  catso, 
catch  him  aiive ;  I  call,  I  call,  boy ;  I  come, 
I  come,  sweet  heart, 

Oni.  Page,  hold  my  rapier,  while  I  hold 
my  friend  here. 

To/.  O  here's  a  sweet  metamorphosis,  a 
couple  of  buzzards  tum*d  to  a  pair  of  pea- 
cocks. "^ 

Jun^,  Signior  Onion,  lend  me  thy  boy  to 
unhang  my  rapier. 

Oni,  Signior  Juniper,  for  once  or  so;  but 
truth  is,  70U  must  inveigle,  as  I  have  done, 
my  lord  s  page  here,  a  poor  follower  of 
mme. 

Jump.  Hey  ho  !  your  page  then  cannot 
be  supenntendant  upon  me ;  he  shall  not  be 
addicted,  he  shall  not  be  incident,  he  shall 
Dot  be  incident,  he  shall  not  be  incident. 

^^•^^L  L^efoynes! 

J^tn,  u  sweet  signior  Juniper .' 

Jump.  'Sblood  stand  away,  princocks,  do 
not  aggravate  my  ioy. 

^(U.  Nay,  good  master  Oaion. 

Om.  Nay,  and  he  have  the  heart  to  draw 
my  blood,  let  him  come. 

Junip.  rU  slice  you.  Onion ;  PU  slice 
you. 

Otii.  PU  cleave  you.  Juniper. 

Fal.  Why  holJ,  hold,  ho !  what  do  \ou 
•lean?  ^ 

JwM>.  Let  him  come.  Ingle ;  stand  by, 
^y,htt  alabaster  blade  cannot  fear  me.        I 


Fim  Why  hear  you,  sweet  signior,  let  not 
there  be  any  contention  between  my  master 
and  you  about  me ;  if  you  want  a  page,  sir, 
I  can  help  you  to  a  proper  stripling. 

Jump.    Canst  thou?    what  pai 
what  ancestry,  what  genealogy  is  he  ? 

Fin,  A  French  boy,  sir. 

Junip,  Has  he  his  French  linguist  >  has 
he? 

FinJ  I,  sir. 

Junip.  Then  transport  him;  here's  a  cru- 
sado  for  thee.    ' 

Oni,  You  will  not  imbezzle  my  servant 
with  your  benevolence,  will  you?  hold,  boy 
there^s  a  portmanteau  for  thee.  ' 

Fin,  JLord,  su- ! 

Oni.  Do,  take  it,  bov;  it's  three  pounds 
ten  shillinn,  a  portmanteau. 

Fin.  I  thank  your  lordship.     lExii  Finio. 

Jump,  Sirrah  Ninale,  thou  art  a  traveller' 
and  1  honour  thee.  1  prithee  discourse,  che- 
rish thy  muse,  discourse. 

ral.  Of  what,  sir? 

Juntp,  Of  what  thou  wilt ;  'sblood,  hang 
sorrow. 

Oni,  Prithee,  Valentine,  assotle  me  one 
tbin^. 

yah  nis  pity  to  soil  you,  sir,  your  new 

Om.  Mass  thou  say*st  true,  apparel  makes 
Forget  himself. 

./wjip.  Begin,  find  your  tongue,  Ninde. 

yai.  Now  will  I  gull  these  ganders  rardy : 
CrenUcnien,  having  in  my  peregrination 
tlirough  Mesopotamia. —J. 

/unip.  Speak  legibly,  this  game's  gone, 
without  the  great  mercy  of  God. 
Here's  a  fioe  tragedy  indeed.    There's  a 

Keisar  royal. 
By  god'slid,  nor  king,  nor  Keisar  shall. 

«^  ^*IS?'  ^^^'  Bakhasar,  Martina. 

BaU.    Where,  where,  Fmio,  wJiere  be 
they  ? 

^P*<^  to,  Pll  be  with  you  anon. 

T-  ^«r?^**  **^^  P*8«.  «ig»ior  Juniper. 

vf"*^«,r  ™  ^^y^  monsieur  Onion,  boy? 

Fin.  What  say  you,  sir  ? 

Junip.  Tread  out,  boy. 

Fin.  Take  up,  you  mean,  sir; 

Pac,  Aue,  monsieur. 

Junip.  Yf ho  gave  you  that  name? 

Fac.  Give  me  de  name,  vat  name? 

(7w.  He  thought  your  name  had  been 
*u  ^'  u.  ?""*  genfleman,  you  must  do  more 
than  his  legs  can  do  for  him,  bear  with  him. 
sir.  ' 

Jttn^,  Sirrah,  give  me  instance  of  your 
carnage ;  you'll  serve  my  turn,  will  you  ? 

Fac.  Vat,  turn  upon  the  toe  ? 

Fin,  O  signior,  no. 

/imip.  Page,  will  you  follow  me  ?  Pll  rive 
you  good  exhibition.  * 

K  f ^f'lM^  ?^' ''?"  »<>*  ^^n^  ^Jow  you, 
but  shall  lead  you  too.  ^    ' 
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Oni.  Plagniy  boj^  he  sootbs  his  humour ; 
these  Frencn  villains  ha'  pocky  wits. 

Jump.  Here,  disarm  me^  take  my  semi- 
tary. 

ral,  O  rare !  this  would  be  a  rare  man, 
and  he  had  a  little  travel.  Balthasar,  Mar^ 
tino,  put  off  your  shoes,  and  bid  him  cobble 
them. 

Jump,  Friends,  friends,  but  pardon  me 
for  fellows,  no  more  in  occupation,  no  more 
in  corporation;  'tis  so,  pardon  me;  the 
case  is  alter'd ;  this  is  law,  but  I'll  stand  to 
nothmg. 

Pac.  Datsometink. 

Jump.  Well,  then  God  save  the  duke's 
majesty ;  is  this  any  harm  now }  speak,  is 
this  any  harm  now  ? 

0ns.  No,  nor  good  neither,  'sblood. 

Jump,  Do  you  laugh  at  me?  do  you 
laugh  at  me  >  do  you  laugh  at  me  ? 

Fal.  I,  sir,  we  do. 

Junip.  You  do  indeed? 

f'al.  I,  indeed,  sir. 

Junip.  'Tis  sufficient;  page  carry  my 
purse ;  dog  me.  [Exit. 

Oni.  Gentlemen,  leave  him  not ;  you  see 
in  what  case  he  is ;  he  is  not  in  adversity, 
his  purse  is  full  of  money ;  leave  him  not. 

lExeunt. 
Enter  An^lo,  with  Racltel. 

j4ng.  Nay,  gentle  Rachel. 

Rack,  Away,  forbear,  ungentle  Angelo, 
Touch  not^my  body  with  those  impious 
Iiands,  [heart. 

That,  like  hot  irons,  sear   my  trembling 
And  make  it  hiss  at  your  disloyalty. 
Enter  Chwnont,  Paulo  Femcze. 
Was  this  your  drift,  to  use  Femeie's  name? 
Was  he  your  fittest  stale  ?  O  wild  dishonour ! 

Paul.  Stay,  noble  sir. 

Ang.  'Sbfood,  how  like  a  puppet  do  you 
talk  now  J  [fool ; 

T)ishonour!  what  dishonour?  come,  come. 
Nay,  then  I  see  y'arc  peevish.    S'heart,  dis- 
honour ! 
To  have  you  to  a  priest,  and  marry  you. 
And  put  YOU  in  an  honourable  state. 

Bach.  To  marry  me !  O  heaven !  can  it 
be ;  [souls. 

That  men  should  live  with  such  unfeeling 
Without  or  touch  or  conscience  of  religion? 
Or  that  their  warping  apuetites  should  spoil 
Those  honoured  forms,  tliat  the  true  scale  of 

friendship 
Had  set  upon  their  faces  ? 

Aug.  Doyou  hear? 
What  needs  all  this  ?  say,  will  you  have  me, 
or  no  ? 

Bach.  Ill  have  you  gone,  and  leave  me, 
if  you  would. 

Ang.  Leave  you !  I  was  accurst  to  bring 
you  hither. 
And  make  so  fair  an  offer  to  a  fool. 
A  pox  upon  you,  why  should  you  be  coy. 
What  good  thing  have  you  in  you  to  be 
proud  of? 


Are  ye  any  other  than  a  beggar's  daughter 
Because  you  have  beauty.    O  god's  light 
a  blast ! 

p€M.  I,  Angelo. 

Ang,  You  scornful  ba^age,         [thet 
I  lov'd  thee  not  so  much,  but  now  I  bat 

Bach.    Upon  my  knees,  you  bcaTCDi] 
powers,  I  thank  you. 
That  thus  have  tam'd  his  wild  affection!. 

Ai^.  This  will  not  do,  I  must  to  be 
again. 
Rachel,  O  that  thou  sawesf;  my  heart,  a 
didst  behold  [eventfd! 

The  place  from  whence  that  scalding  sigii 
Bachel,  by  Jesu,  1  love  thee  as  my  soul, 
Rachel,  sweet  Rachel. 

Bach.  What  again  return'd 
Unto  this  violent  passion ! 

Ang,  Do  but  hear  me  ; 
By  heaven  I  love  you,  Rachel. 

Bach,  Pray  forbear. 
O  that  my  lord  Femeze  were  but  here! 

Ang.  'Sbloodan'he  were,  what  would  k 
do! 

Pan,  Tliis  would  he  do,  base  villain. 

Bach,  My  dear  lord. 

Pad,  Thou  monster !  even  the  sool « 
treachery ! 
O  what  dishonoured  title  of  reproach 
May  my  tongue  spit  in  thy  deserved  tei 
Methinks  my  very  presence  should  iorot 
The  steeled  organs  of  those  traitero«  eye, 
To  take  into  thy  heart,  a  vd  pierce  it  tfaroo^ 
Tum'st  thou  tliem  on  the  ground !  wrrtdi, 
diff  a  grave  [be«L 

With  their  sharp  points,  to  hide  thy  abhorrd 
Sweet  love,  thy  wrongs  have  been  too  wi 
lent  I 

Since  my  departure  from  thee,  Ipercciw;  j 
But  now  true  comfort  shall  again  appear,  I 
And,  like  an  armed  angel,  guard  thee  safc  | 
From  all  th'  assaults  of  covered  villainy.  | 
Come,  monsieur,  let  us  go,  and  leave  (kit  I 

wretch 
To  his  despair.  I 

Ang.  My  noble  Femeze.  ^ 

Pau.  What  canst  thou  speak  \o  mM 
not  tliy  tongue, 
Forc'd  with  the  torment  of  thy  guilty  sM 
Break  that  infected  circle  of  thy  moutii, 
Like  the  rude  clapper  of  a  crazed  bell? 
I,  that  in  thy  bosom  lodg*d  my  soul, 
With  all  her  train  of  secrets,  thinking  then 
To  be  as  safe  and  richly  entertain'd  ^^ 
As  in  a  princess  court,  or  tower  of  streng* 
And  thou  to  prove  a  traitor  to  my  tnist, 
And  basely  to  expose  it ;  O  this  worid! 

Ang,  My  honourable  lord.  .    ^ 

Pau*  The  very  owl,  whom  other  birdJ* 

stare  J 

And  wonder  at,  shall  hoot  at  thee;  ^ 

snakes,  t*^^ 

In  every  bush,  shall  deaf  thine  eais  wfl 

Cha.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  give cndaw 
your  passions.  [lostopiaj* 

Ang,  You  iaU  sec  I  will  fedeemj^" 


I 
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RlxcL  My  lord,  believe  him. 
CVw.  Come,  be  satisfy'd ; 
»weet  lord,  you  know  our  haste ;  let  us  to 

horse, 
riie  time  for  my  engag'd  return  is  past. 
3c  friends  again,  take  him  along  with  you. 
J^au.    Come,   lignior  Angelo,  hereafter 
prove  more  true.  lExeutU* 

Enter  couni  Ferneze,  Maximilian,  Francisco, 
Count.   Tut,   Maximilian,  for  your  ho- 
noured self, 
'.  am  persuaded ;  but  no  words  shall  turn 
The  edge  of  purposed  vengeance  on  that 

wretcn. 
[^ome,  bring  him  forth  to  execution. 

Enter  CamUlo  bound,  wiik  servants. 
['11  hang  him  for  my  son,  he  shall  not 'scape. 
Had  he  a  hundred  lives.  Tell  me,  vile  slave, 
rhink'st  thou  I  love  my  son  ?  is  he  my  flesh  ? 
is  he  my  blood,  my  life  ?  and  shall  all  these 
Be  tortur'd  for  thy  sake,  and  not  reveng'd? 
Truss  up  the  villain. 
Max.  My  lord,  thei«  is  no  law  to  confirm 
this  action. 
Tis  dishonourable. 

Count,  Dishonourable,  Maximilian ! 
[t  is  dislionourable  in  Chamont, 
The  day  of  hb  prehxt  return  is  past. 
And  he  shall  pay  for't 

Cam.  My  lord,  my  lord. 
Use  your  exlremest  vengeance ;  I'll  be  glad 
To  suifer  ten  times  more  for  such  a  frieud. 
Count.  O  resolute  and  peremptory  wretch ! 
Franc.  My  honoured  lord,  let  us  intreat  a 

word. 
Count,  ru  hear  no  more;  I  say,  he  shall 
not  live ; 
Myself  will  do  it.    Stay,  what  form  is  this 
Stands  betwixt  him  and  me^  and  holds  my 

hand  ? 
What  miracle  is  this  ?  'tis  my  own  fancy 
Carves  this  impression  in  me ;  my  foft  nature 
That  ever  hath  retained  such  foolish  pity 
Of  the  most  abject  creature's  misery. 
That  it  abhors  it.    What  a  child  am  I 
To  liave  a  child  ?  ah  me !  my  son,  my  son! 
Enter  Cftristophero. 
Chr.  O  my  dear  love,  what  is  become  of 
thee? 
What  unjust  absence  lay  est  thou  on  my 
breast,  [my  back, 

Like  weights  of  lead,  when  swords  are  at 
I'hat  run  me  thorough  with  thy  unkind 

flight. 
My  gentle  disposition  waxeth  wild ; 
I  snail  run  frantick :  O  my  love,  my  love  f 
Enter  Jaqucs. 
Jaq.  My  gold,  my  gold,  my  life,  my  soul, 
my  heaven ! 
Ji^hat  is  become  of  thee  ?  see.  Til  impart 
My  miserable  loss  to  my  good  lord. 
Let  me  have  search,  my  lord,  my  gold  is 
gone. 
Count.    My  son,  Christophero^  think'st 
thou  it  possible 
I  ever  shall  behold  his  face  again? 


Chr.  O  father,  where's  my  love  ?    were 
you  so  careless 
To  let  an  unthrift  steal  away  your  child  ? 
Jaq.  I  know  your  lordship  may  find  out 
my  gold. 
For  god's  sake  pity  me ;  justice,  sweet  lord. 
Count.  Now  they  have  young  Chamont, 
Christophero, 
Surely  they  never  will  restore  my  son. 
Chr.  Who  would  have  thought  you  could 
have  been  so  careless 
To  lose  your  only  daughter  ? 

Jaq.  Who  would  think 
That  looking  to  my  gold  with  such  hare's 

eyes. 
That  ever  open,  I,  even  when  I  sleep, 
I  thus  should  lose  my  ^old,  my  noble  lord. 
What  says  your  lordship  ? 
Count.  O  my  son,  my  son  ! 
Chr.  My  dearest  Rachel  I 
Jaq.  My  most  honey  gold  ! 
Count.  Hear  me,  Christophero. 
Chr.  Nay,  hear  me,  Jaques. 
Jaq.  Hear  me,  most  honoured  lord. 
Max.  What  rule  is  here  ? 
Count.   O  god,  that  we  should  let  Cha- 
mont escape. 

Enter  Aureiia,  Phanixella. 
Cftr.  I,  and  that  Rachel^  such  a  virtuous 
maid. 
Should  be  thus  stolen  away. 

Jaq.  And  that  my  gold. 
Being  so  hid  in  earth,  should  be  found  out. 
Max.  O  confusion  of  languages,  and  yet 

no  tower  of  Babel ! 
Fran.  Ladies,  beslircw  me,  if  you  come 
not  fit 
To  make  a  jangling  consort;  will  you  laugh 
To  see  three  constant  passions. 

Max.  Stand  by,  [comforted  ? 

I  will  urge  them';  sweet  count,  will  you  be 

Count.  It  cannot  be 
But  he  is  handled  the  most  cnielly 
1  hat  ever  any  noble  prisoner  was. 
Max.  Steward,  go  chear  my  lord. 
Chr.  Well,  if  Rachel  took  her  flight  wil- 


Max.  Sirrah,  speak  you  touching  your 

daughter's  flight  ? 
Jag.  O  that  I  could  so  soon   forget  to 
know 
The  thief  again  that  had  my  gold,  my  gold. 
Max.  Is  not  this  pure  ? 
Count.  O  thou  base  wretch,  I'll  drag  thee 

through  the  streets ; 
Enter  Balthasar,  and  whispers  with  him. 
And  as  a  monster  make  thee  wondcr'd  at. 
How  now  ? 
Phisn.  Sweet  gentleman,  how  too  unwor- 
thily 
Art  thou  thus  tortur'd  !  brave  Maximilian, 
Pity  the  poor  youth,  and  appease  my  father. 
Count.  How  !  my  sou  return'd  !  O  Maxi- 
milian, 
Francisco,  daughters !  bid  him  enter  here. 
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Enter  OiamotU,  Femeu^  Rachel,  AnQclo. 
Dost  thou  not  inock  me  ?  O  no  j  dear  Paul*^ 
welcome. 
Max,  My  lord  Chamont! 
Cha.  My  Gasper ! 
Chr.  KadieL 

Jaq,  MjT  gold,  Rachel,  mj  gold. 
Count,  Somebody  bid  the  beggar  cease 

hit  noise. 
Chr.  O  signior  Angelo,  would  ypu  de- 
ceive 
Your  honest  friend,  that  simply  trusted  you  ? 
Well,  Rachel,  1  am  glad  thou  art  here  again. 
Ang,  rCaith  she  is  not  for  you,  steward. 
Jaq.  I  beseech  you,  madam,  urge  your 

father. 
Phatn.  I  will  anon ;  good  Jaques,  be  con- 
tent. 
Aur,    Now   ffod-a-mercy  fortune,  and 
sweet  Venus. 
Let  Cupid  do  his  part,  and  all  is  well. 
Phan.  Methinks,  my  heart's  in  heaven 

with  this  comfort 
Chamont.  Is  this  the  true  Italian  courtesy  ? 
Femeze,  were  you  tortur'd  thus  in  France  ? 

By  my  soul's  nfety 

Count.  My  most  noble  lord, 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship. 

Cha.  Honour'd  count. 
Wrong  not  your  age  with  flexure  of  a  knee, 
I  do  impute  it  to  those  cares  and  griefs 
That  did  torment  you  in  your  absent  son. 

Count.  O  worthy  gentlemen,  I  am  asham'd 
Tliat  my  extreme  adfection  to  my  son 
Should  give  my  honour  so  uncur  d  a  maim  ; 
But  my  first  son  being  in  Vicenza  lost. 
Oia.  How !  in  Vicenza !  lost  you  a  son 
there  ? 
About  wliat  time,  my  lord  ? 
Count.  O  the  same  nisht 
Wherein  your  noble  father  took  the  town. 
Cha.  How  long's  that  since,  my  lord? 

can  you  remember  ? 
Count'.  Tis  now  well  nigh  upon  the  twen- 
tieth year. 
Cha.  And  how  old  was  he  then? 
Clia.  I  cannot  tell ;  [it. 

Ik'tween  the  years  of  three  and  four,  I  take 
Cha.  Had  he  no  special  note  in  his  at- 
tire. 
Or  otherwise,  that  you  can  call  to  mind  ? 

Could.  I  cannot  well  remember  his  attire ; 
But  I  have  often  heard  his  mother  say, 
lie  had  about  his  neck  a  tablet, 
CV'vcn  to  him  by  the  emperor  Sigismund, 
His  godfather,  with  this  inscription, 
I'ndcr  the  figure  of  a  silver  globe. 
In  miftivio  mundus. 

CIta.  How  did  you  call  your  son,  my  lord  ? 
Count.  Camillof  lord  Chamont. 
Cha.  Then  no  more  my  Gasper,  but  Ca- 
millo, 
Take  notice  of  your  fatlier.    Gentlemen, 
Stand  not  amazed ;  here  is  a  tablet. 
With  that  inscription,  found  about  his  neck. 
That  night,  and  in  Vicenza,  by  my  father. 


2¥bo  being  ignonnt  what  name  l»e  bad 
hristen'd  him  ^^asoer;)  nor  did  I  Ttmak 
This  secret,  till  tHsDour,  to  any  maa. 
Count.  O  happy  revdation !  O  blothoM 

0  mj  Camillo ! 
pHen.  O  stranije!  my  brother  ! 
Fran,  Maximifian, 

Behold  how  the  abundance  of  his  joj 
Drowns  him  in  tears  of  gladness. 

Count.  O  my  boy. 
Forgive  thv  fothef's  late  ac^teritj. 

Max.  My  lord,  I  ddiveied  as  hbm&Ip 
fore,  but  your  bonour  wovld  noC  htf^ 
suaded ;  I  will  hereafter  pye  more  «' 
vance  to  my  visiom ;  I  dreamt  oC  tin. 

Jaq.  I  can  be  stiU  no  tooRer,  my  md 

k>rd;  Qm 

Do  a  poor  man  some  grace  among^aB^ 

Count.  Why  what* s  tbe  mati 

Jaq.  I  am  robbM ; 

1  am  undone,  my  lord;  robbed  and 
A  heap  of  thirty  thousaoid  golden  cr 
Stolen  from  me  m  one  minute,  and  I  fan 
By  her  confederacy  that  calls  me  fitfher; 
But  she  is  none  of  mine,  therefore,  sweet  k4 
Let  her  be  tortur'd  to  confess  tbe  tratb. 

Max.  More  wonders  yet. 

Count.  How,  Jaques!  is  notBadidtki 
thy  daughter  > 

Jaq.  No»  I  disclaim  in  her  ;  I  spot,  at  ba; 
She  is  a  harlot,  and  her  customers. 
Your  son,  thb  gallant,  and  your 

here. 

Have  all  been  partners  with  her  m  my  ipi 
No  less  than  thirty  thousand. 

Count.  Jaques,  Jaques, 
This  is  impossible ;  bow  shouldst  thou  caa 
To  the  possession  of  so  huge  a  heap. 
Being  aiways  a  known  beggar  ? 

Jaq.  Out,  alas ! 
1  have  betray 'd  myself  with  my  owfl  toi^ 
The  case  is  altered. 

Count.  Some  one  stay  btm  here. 

Max.  What  means  he  to  depart?  cM^ 
Femeze,  upon  my  soul  this  beggar,  ti 
beggar  is  a  counterfeit 
Urge  him :  didst  thou  lose  eold  ?  j 

Jaq.  O  no,  I  lost  no  gold.  | 

Max.  Said  I  not  true }   ~  J 

Count.  How!  didst  thou  first  lose  IM 
thousand  crowns,  I 

And  now  no  gold  ?  was  Rachel  first  thv  cUt 
And  is  she  now  no  daughter  >  sirrah,  laqs^ 
You  know  how  far  our  Milan  laws  extend 
For  punishing  of  Wars. 

Jaq.  I,  my  lord. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  no  starting^holff. 
Monsieur  Chamont,  stand  you,  my  noDoa'^ 
lord. 

Cfto.  For  what,  old  man  ? 

Jaq.  lU-golten  goods  ne'er  thrive ; 
I  play'd  the  thief,  and  now  am  robb'd  vf 

self. 
I  am  not  what  I  seem,  Jaqnes  de  Prie, 
Nor  was  I  bom  a  begmr  a^  I  am. 
But  some  time  steward  to  your  noble  fetlKi 
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OuL  What.Mdun,  ih^  robb'd  my  father's 

Stole  my  sister'? 

Jag.  t,  I ;  that  treasure's  lost,  but  Isabel, 
y^our  beauteous  sister,  here  survives  in  Ra> 

chel; 
tknd  therefore  on  ray  knceo 
ifiir.  Stay,  Jaques>  stay ; 
Fhe  case  still  alters. 
Omni.  Fair  Rachel,  sister  to  the  lord  Char 

moot! 
Aug.  Steward,  your  cake  is  dow,  as  well 

as  mine. 
Patu  1  see  that  honour's  flames  cannot  be 
hid, 
N^omore  than  lightning  in  the  blackest  cloud. 
Max.  Then,  sinah,  'tis  true,  you   have 
lost  this  gold.  # 

Jaq.  I,  worthy  signior,  thirty  thousand 
crowns. 
Ccimt,  Mass,  who  was  it  told  me,  that  a 
couple  of  my  men  were  become  gallants  of 
bte? 

Frtm,  Marry,  Hwas  I,  my  lord ;  my  man 
:old  me. 

Enter  OnUm  and  Juniper, 
Max,  How  now !  what  pageant  is  this  ? 
Jump.  Come,  signior  Onion,  let's  not  be 
asham'd  to  appear; 
Keep  state,  look  not  ambi^ous  now. 
Ojis.  Not  I,  while  I  am  m  this  suit. 
Junip.  Lordlings,  equivalence  to  you  all. 
Otd,  We  thought  good  to  be  so  good  as 
ne  you,  sentlemen. 
Mux.  What,  monsieur  Onion ! 
OnL  How  dost  thou,  eood  captain  ? 
Omnt,  What,  are  my  binds  tum'd  gentle- 
men? 
Oni,  Hinds,  sir  {  'sblood,  and  that  word 
vQl  bear  an  action ;  it  sh^dl  cost  us  a  thou- 
BBd  pound  a  piece,  but  we'll  be  reveng'd.  • 
Jump,  Wilt  thou  sell  thy  lordship,  count? 
Count.  What,  peasants  purchase  forcbhips? 
Jump.  Is  that  any  novels,  sir  ? 
Max.  O  transmutation  of  elements  f  it  Is 
iertiiied  you  had  pages. 

Junip.   1,  sir;    but   it   is    known   they 
m>ved  ridiculous  ;  they  did  pilfer,  they  did 
wrloin,  they  did  procrastinate  our  purses  ; 
or  the  which  wastmg  of  our  stock,  we  have 
lut  them  to  the  stocks. 
CounL.  And  thither  shall  you   two  pre* 
sentljr. 
These  be  the  villams  that  stole  iaques'  gold ; 
kway  with  them,  and  set  them  with  their 
men. 
Max.  Onion,  you  will  now  be  peel'4; 


Fran.  The  case  is  alter'd  now. 
Oni.  Good  my  lord,  good  my  lord* 
Jump.  Away,  scoundrel;  dost  thou  fear 
a  little  elocution  ? 
Shall  we  be  be  confiscate  nvw  ?  shall  we 

droop  now? 
Shall  we  be  now  in  helogabolus  ? 
Oni.  Peace,  peace,  leave  thy  gabling. 
Count.  Awav,  away  with  them ;  what's 
this  they  prate  ? 
[£l£tt/if  Vfiih  Juniper  and  Onion. 
Keep  the  knaves  sure ;  strict  inquisition 
Shall  presently  be  made  for  Jaques'  gold. 
To  be  disposed  at  pleasure  of  Cliamont. 
Cha.  She  is  your  own,  lord  Paulo,    If 
your  father     • 
Give  his  consent 
jing,  iiow  now,  Christophero !  the  case 
is  alter'd.  [tent,  sir. 

Cha.  With  you  as  well  as  me;  1  am  con- 
Count.  With  all  my  heart;  and  in  ex* 
change  of  her, 

ilf  with  you  fair  acceptance  it  may  stand) 
tender  my  Aurelia  to  your  love. 

Cha.  1  take  her  from  your  lordship  with 
all  thanks. 
And  bless  the  hour  wherein  I  was  made 

prisoner. 
For  the  fruition  of  this  present  fortune. 
So  full  of  happy  and  unlook'd-for  joys. 
Melun,  1  pardon  thee ;  and  for  the  treasure 
Recover  it,  and  hold  it  as  thine  own : 
It  is  enough  forme  to  see  my  sister 
Live  in  the  circle  of  Ferneze's  arms. 
My  friend,  the  son  of  such  a  noble  father ; 
And  my  unworthy  self  wrapt  above  all 
By  being  the  lora  of  so  divme  a  dame. 

Max.  Well,  I  will  now  swear  the  case  is 
altered.  Lady,  fare  you  well ;  I  will  sub- 
due my  affections.  Madam,  as  for  you, 
you  are  a  profest  virgin,  and  I  will  be  silent. 
My  honourable  lord  Femeze,  it  shall  be* 
come  you  at  tliis  time  not  to  be  frugal,  but 
bounteous,  and  open-handed ;  your  fortune 
hath  been  so  to  you,  lord  Chamont 

You  are  now  no  stran^r ;  you  must  be 
welcome ;  you  have  a  fair,  amiable,  and 
splendid  lady:  but  signior  Paulo,  signior 
Oamillo,  I  know  you  valiant,  be  loving. 
Lady,  1  must  be  better  known  to  you.  ' 
Signiors,  for  you,  I  pass  you  not,  though 
I  let  you  pass ;  for  in  truth  1  pass  not  of  you. 
Lovers  to  your  nuptials,  lordlings  to  your 
dances ;  marcli  fair  all,  for  a  fair  march  is 
worth  a  king's  ransome. 
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